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Freemasonry in India, 


All iuffjrnJuUon it) inTs*»n.s «ii- 

filletl by the J^nfrlrt <«rainl S<*cret«r.V in carh 
Jlirtrlet. TIk’ nuriie^ anU mldresiKM uf District 
Grand Secrcttirles are ptiven below : — 

1). (J. 5., Jiftn/o/ 

fjiiy If. I^tl'in^^dii, I*. D. G. VV,, (IV'iulaij ). 
1», I'ark Htnut, Calcnd'i. 

D. (}. A\, Bomhay. 

Khan J{aba(liir J’alanji N. le»,\ar. P.A.G.It,. 
b. D.G.W, J’reiiiiaHoiia’ Hull, lluvi Jiu iSlreel, 
Fort, lluiiibuy. 

I). 0. S., Jiumut, E.o. 

K. Meyer, J*. (i. Deacon, (Fn;.'.)., ItanKoon. 

(fJjKi' lirifU'iH t>J On’ (t'liifnf /av/'/t* 


JJ. a. »S'., Madrm. 

lUo Dabadur S. T. Srinivasa Qopala Cbar) 
P. A. G. Jbg. Freeinasuria* Hall, i^more, 
MadriiS. 

J). U. S , Vurtjah. 

(3. IJcevi'H Diowii, J‘,A-(J.D. of C., Frcema- 
ons, llnll, Laboje. 

Scottish Constitution.- It has iwo 13<iie- 
Aohnt FnridH knoM'ii .as, (1) Sadtisli Masonic 
Fund ol li< rie\oI< nee (India), and (2) .Scottish 
Masordc- JWncvolent Association in India, 
For inforni.it ion iv '.Midinc t be Jk-nevolent. Funds 
:i|*plic.it ion should 1 h‘ made to Khan lijihadnr 
.lehauL'eer (’. Mistiee, J.P., 17, Murzban Hoad, 
Holnb:l^ , 

1. S. !•'. f. for On- y^ar IbUS-IVJ — 


The llon'ble Mj .Iiisli.e Cecil Fattnk Id.ickaell, Kt . M F IC , 
P. M Kaii^’a, I*. M .112 ami lull. M < I, Cb i p. ( Scol ) 

Sir lhe,.di II < la\ton. Kt . C 1 !■; F M loll 

M. ijoi A. G. Ca?iipbc||, I*. M Cd'M, 

N. Jredal(‘, I’. M 7S.‘{ in Kl's . . 

Motley WilllaiuK. 1*. M. 5C.S 

A. C. MtdKlen, I*. M. 174 

I. H, 'raiinton, l.C.S , I’. M Till and toil 

II. J. Mnllenenx, F. M. :i;is .. 

.1, A. TuU, 1‘. M. (MU in :!;;7 

F. C. llaipet, F. M. I FJ7 and in Mb 

Cap!. U. V\. Manth', M I) F . P. M lib I and m lo'.l 

Maboniedidli A Cbalwall.i, .l,P . P M. ro>7 

H. V. ('. Iledily, P. M. 7r.(i 

A. b. 'J'. Ulebards(»n, P. M IJos 

Dr. H. (j. JUiise. P. M, C.Mll 

Khan hahadut .1 C. Mi'Ikm' I.P . Ib.n c ( bap ) P M 

501) lUid In 104 I 
J). P. Cbowna. P. M li!‘»,s 
P. K. Painjl, P. M Si hi 

U, D. bennnon, P M. 474 
Pi. P7 Kanienr, P M O'JS 
M. A. Vania. P M. IJ;);? 

A. D Ma\JI. P. M FMi:; 

Sudldmlia NiOb Dose p, M pu 
M. V. D«b.i>eoti, P M .5():{ . 

Hakt'etn Syed Ali, P, 1\1 7.''7 

V. SUataina Sarnia, P M loO.* 

Uui Sahib l,ubli ( hand Mehra, P, M 
A. Sinelair Uo.s«', P, M. 1^4- 
A. A oihald, P, M. 40(t 
(3. (3 Welliut'. \\ M. :$();{ 

Khan Saldb F. 11. Asubaialli. P. M (MU 

M. D. Jaiid, P. M S;U 

P. 1>. Tainbat. J‘. M j loi 

S. N. Kamaswumy, P. M. Ills 

Sures C. Mitiu. P M. 404 in li:70 . 

li. T.U'Nvell>n. P. M. liHlS 

A. M. Da>id<on. p. M. a:)7 

Dr, J. K. Frcm hin.'iu, P M. :i4d 

11. T. Mausukbani. P. M 4^S;’» .... 

G. M, HojK'well. P. M 7:>i) 

Dr. P. K. SataiA>>ula p M. nh) ... 

G. H, Ford, P. M. ooo 


Grand Ma.sti t , 

Gi.'ind Master l>ej»nt<' 

hubs t Oand Ma.stcr 
<i Snpdl , Noilbein Iialia. 
( •' Snpdl ., Cential India 
(. Snpdt , Sontla i n India. 
G Snj.dt , I'kistern India. 

<; Mipdt . Sind 
.St niot ( ; Walden, 

Si'iiioi G. Wanlen. 
tSenioi G. Walden 
Scnioi G. W aiden . 

.hinior G. ^\ ai(i(*n. 

.Iioiioi <3 W.'trdeii 
.Innioi <3 Walden. 

.Iiinioi (3 W .iitlen. 

(3i,in.| s»h‘H t.o V. 

Gi.'iial Tieasioei . 

< 3iand ( 'tia plain 
(3iantl (‘baplain. 

Gland ( baplain. 

<3i.-ind Chaplain 
Senior (3 De.ieon 
Seiiioi (i. Devuon 
Seiiioi (3 Deacon 
Senior (3 De.icon 
SiMiior (3. Deal on 
Senior (3 Deacon. 

Senior (3,1 >cai on, 

.Inidoi (3 Deacon. 

.luidoi (3 Ileacon 
.Uinlor G. Deai uii. 

.Iiinn*r (3. Deacon. 

.Junior G. Di'iutui, 

.Innior G. Deacon 
.lunior (3. Deueon. 

G. Arehiteet. 

A.sst. (3. Arcbit<*ct. 

A .sst. G. Arebiteet. 

.\s>t.(3 Architect. 

As^t. G. Architect. 

As^t, G. VrehlUx t. 

A sj-t ( 3 . Areh iteet. 



Freemasonry in India 

Offur 1Uau’Vf< of the (:,oo./ J. r I . for the u 

r. M M.ina. P Al. 

II. I) M:i/,uin(l;»i , I’. Al. ;r/l ;nnl in ltt| 

Nnlirsliali lV>tonjr<', l\ A1 .IIH.imvI mi I “k 
\ Arnold, l‘ M n!» I ... 

V IJlick, P. M (Wit .. 

W 11. Osl.oninc, P At.' 7 J.n 
T. K. JPijkotM.dl.i. P AI 7td 

1, I). Sut!i(’il:u\d. P M. 1(t(>l ... ... 

Itao S:ilt('}i J{ N N'.i\ niupnlli, i’ M. P'.'^S . 

(! I). .I<‘avon'>«. 1’. At. :{:5S 
Kc\d. H P.ill, 1’ M dd.i 
Pat'iiivJinw l: l>;uu\:da. P AI .At Ml 
I'laimo/,, l). Mrlda. P. M PJ'K 
\iiiiii Ahmed, P. AI. 104 
Hatim K. Slmmsli, P M .As7 

It. H. Maliai.iwal. Sii l(aiii>iii'jli I’.ih.idntot l‘;ii ( iIivmi h, p .''(•jr, 
Kai llaih.iiH ('handia, P. M. .A(Ui 

H. ('hanilM'il.dn, P W M S_'S 

V. n Vat hha, I‘. ,M. dpi . . . . 

I). n Kaiudi.i. P .M dpi . . 

Sndhii Knmai Mandal, P M lot .. 

'r. r. .laini, I’ M C.lt 
W 11 Jit'an, P M 1 10 5 
.1. liMiiiht th, I’ M. PJOS 

I. , A Pym, P. AI. 

The Hon'hlf Ml. .histlee IJ (’ MKO i.P At dTl 

V. N Sukt'uiktii. P M (s;, , 

S II. Pohinson, P, AI adM 

Dr, Dinsliaw .1 DtKlor, I*. M r>K| , _ 

('. L Waiuhrck, P AI dl I . . . 

K. K. Putteiford, 1’. M. (i'.H ami in .AOt 

MiifielKTHh/i F VS’.'idia, P M ... 

K \t\^i>(>tl, P. M. 400 . ... 

S. P. Dehara. P AI T.'id 
Pii8toniJe»' 1). Dtihasf), P. AI S(M) 

Hustxmiji P. Patel. P. AI 1 •_>.!:{ 


Major Dr. P. P. Hfiatt. P. M 127.; . 

K. V. Nayaraja Had, JP AI, PJJO 




Major T. P. Jones, P. M 12m* 

M. P. M. Dadlsethna. P. A!. DlOd 




\V. AVrij:ht.H AV. M.471 

A. ruuuninUM, H. AV. M. 702 




H. J’arker. H A\’ AI 7.'*n 




K. A. Hrarnwell. H AV. AI. OJs 




F, (’. llaiieroff. H AA' AI IFD 

A. T. Smith, H AV AI. 12r>r. . 




.1. A. AVellH. H. AV. M. 12'Jft 

11. A. K. Ho«U. P M. MIU . 




(*. P. Sehokrnau, IP AV. M dll 




11. AV. p. p. Smith. I*. M. io:n 




Moninotho Nath Dutt, P. ,M 404 and in ;i7l 




AV. J. K. Drthorne, K. AV. M. .AOS . . 




Papt. M. (i. Saineher, I.M.S., H AV. M .AfiO 




Syed M. A. Jfas.s.»n, It. AA'. M. 7S7 , . 




si V. Iyer, IP AV. M. H.‘ll ami In ftdl 

M. D. Dlxoii, r. AI. 1205 
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,;ir 10:1s ::o - eonid. 

a. \rihlte<t. 

(1 .leweller. 

D Jeweller. 

Ak'' 1 (!. Jeweller 
AssI/ (1. Jt'weller. 

Ah.',!. (1, .leweller 
(J. .lewellei 
\<s1. (1. .Ii'weller 
Ah.s(. (J, .lewellei . 

(.’. lilhle Hearer. 
i 1. lilMt' Heaii'i . 

II. Zend \\est \ lie;ot*r. 
i!. Zeml .VM'hla lie.arer 
IP Koian lleaiei. 
ip Koran llt'iuer 
li DiPa lleai.'r. 

• I (ilia Iteart'i, 

Ip hit ol I'ereimndes. 

Asst. 1 1, hit . of Pt'renionlt's 
.Asm!, ip I )h'. <»l' I ‘eieinoinea 
A'<m|,. I P I Mr. of I ‘eieiMoideH. 
\hhI IP I Mr. of I’ert'inonh's 
\Mst. I P Dll . ol I 'eieinoidert. 

ip Dir. of I ’ereinoideh 
.\Hst. li, I )ir of I 'eii'inoideH 
lii.uid ii.ird. 
lirand Itaiii. 
lira ml Kaiii. 
lirand Uanl. 
liraml Hard. 

(ir.ind Hard, 
lirand Manl, 
liraml Swonl Hearer 
.\.Hst. li Swoid HeariT. 

Asht. li Swoid Hearer. 

A'^Kt. li, .Sword lie.arer. 

Ash!,, li. Sword He.aiei 
A.shl. li. SwDid Heaita. 

Aa^<t. (i. .Sword Heaier. 

AM.st. li Swonl Dealer, 
li. Dll. of .Vlimle. 

AhmI, li. Dii. ol AIiiHle. 

Asht. li, Dlr. of Alilhle, 

Ah.h 1. li. Dlr. of MiiHie. 

AKxt, li. Dlr. of Miinle, 

AshP (i. Dlr. of Alusle. 

AhhI. IJ. Dlr. of MiiMie. 

A«Ht. li. Dlr. < f Mimle. 

I i rami Oi'jcanht. 
liraml Spiml. Hearer. 

An.^t. ip Staml. Itearer. 

AH.Ht,. 11, Stand. Ile-urfar. 

\Hrtt. I*. Stand. Hearer. 

A Hat. (i, SPnul. Hearer. 

Artjit. ip Staml, iW'ttror. 

A»rit. (P Stand . Hearer 




be broken. In the persuasion of the 
printed word .... not in the brute 

force of arms lies the power to 

control and direct the will of the public. 

t Print is the keenest weapon in tbe 
armoury of modern salesmanship .... 
but it is two-edged. Cheap print des-j 
troys the prestige and lowers the sales of I 
its sponsor. Only good print, attracting 
immediate attention and inspiring full 
confidence, can overcome competition, cutj 
selling costs and steadily increase sales. 

FoJt! quotalions and ideas for catalogues, 
calendars, booklets, folders, leajlets, letterheads, 
etc., write to the Business Manager, The Times 
of India Press, Hornby Road, Bombay. 



Till: TINTS Of INDIA PRESS 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The best pappr 
to READ 

is 


CbeCimesofJnliia 

Published daily 

ONE ANNA 

RAm OF SUBSCRIPTION 

strictly in Advance. Post Free. 

India 
Burma & 

Local Ceylon. Abroad, 

Twelve Months 25-0 50«0 60-0 

Six Months 12-8 15-0 30-0 

Three Months 6-4 7-8 15«0 

One Month 2-2 2-8 5-0 

. An*. 4 to be a^Ued tf ch^ues are drawn 4 

•outside .Bombay^ " ’ 



THE 

INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1939-40 


VOLUME XXVI 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of The Indian 
Empire, with an Explanation of the Principal 
Topics of the day. 


FOUNDED BY 

Sir Stanley Reed, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D., M.E 

EDITED BY 

Francis Low. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OF IsIftJE. 


Published by 

BENNETT, COLEMAN k Co., Ltd., 

"The Times of India” Ophces, Bombay and Calcutta. 
ONDON Agency: Salisbury Square House, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 




Quality prin^g gives prestige to your product . . * secures maxiinu 
orders . * • is an efficient salesman devoted to your interest 
Shoddy printing undermines your reputation . . . weakens 
ooafid^ce of your customers . . . repels instead of attracting. F 
catalogues, folders, showcards, cartons ... for distinguish 
^erheads and brochures . . . consult The Times of India ^Pre 
Bomoay* Suggestions and estimates are submitted without obligatic 
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Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 

© Full Moon .. .. Cth.ShuOm. A.1I. I 0 .. .. 20th, «h. 67m. p.m. 

0 L»it Quarter .. .. 12th, 6h. 40m. p.m. j y First Quarter . . .. 28th, 8h. 80m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Moi^. 

Day of 
the 
Year. ' 

Sunrise. 

Indian 
Sunset. 1 

Standard 

True 

Noon. 

Time. 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

H. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

u. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

-.1 

D. 

S. 



1 








P.M. 

A.M. 


o $ 

Sunday . . 


1 1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

IS 

0 

42 

2 

2 

2 

18 

10-6 

28 4 

Monday .. 


2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

18 

0 

42 

2 

58 

8 

16 

11-6 

22 59 

Tuesday .. 


8 

8 

7 

18 

0 

14 

0 

48 

S 

40 

4 

16 

12*6 

22 64 

Wednesday 


4 

4 

7 

18 

6 

15 

0 

43 

4 

40 

5 

16 

18-5 

22 48 

Thunday 


6 

6 

7 

18 

6 

16 

0 

44 

6 

54 

6 

18 

14-6 

22 42 

Friday .. 


6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

16 

0 

44 

6 

59 

7 

18 

15-6 

22 86 

Saturday.. 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

8 

4 

8 

13 

16-5 

22 28 

Sunday .. 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

0 

8 

9 

5 

17*6 

22 21 

Monday .. 


0 

0 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

10 

9 

9 

58 

18.6 

22 18 

Tuesday .. 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

10 

0 

46 

11 

7 

10 

38 

19-5, 

22 6 

Wednesday 


11 

11 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

46 



11 

21 

20-6 

21 66 











A.M. 

P 

M. 



Thursday 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

0 

4 

0 

4 

21*6 

21 47 

Friday . . 


18 

18 

7 

16 

6 

20 

0 

47 

0 

69 

0 

47 

22' 5 

21 87 

Saturday.. 


14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 

1 

54 

1 

81 

28 *5 

21 27 

Sunday . . 


16 

1 

16 

7 

16 

6 

22 

0 

48 

2 

46 

2 

18 

24-5 

21 16 

Monday .. 


le 

16 

7 

16 

6 

22 

0 

48 

8 

38 

8 

5 

25*6 

21 6 

Tuesday .. 


17 

17 

7 

16 

6 

23 

0 

48 

4 

29 

8 

63 

26-5 

£0 64 

Wednesday 


18 

18 

7 

16 

6 

24 

0 

40 

5 

17 

4 

43 

27-6 

20 42 

Thursday 


10 

10 

7 

16 

6 

24 

0 

40 

6 

4 

6 

32 

28*6 

20 8( 

Friday . . 


20 

20 

7 

16 

6 

26 

0 

40 

6 

47 

6 

22 

20'5 

20 IS 

Saturday.. 


21 

21 

7 

16 

6 

2d 

0 

60 

7 

20 

7 

12 

0*7 

20 6 

Sunday . . 


22 

22 

7 

16 

6 

26 

0 

60 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1-7 

10 61 

Monday .. 


28 

28 

7 

16 

6 

27 

0 

60 

8 

45 

8 

48 

2*7 

10 88 

Tuesday , . 


24 

24 

7 

16 

d 

28 

0 

60 

9 

22 

9 

37 

8-7 

10 24 

Wednesday 


26 

26 

7 

16 

d 

28 

0 

61 

9 

58 

10 

26 

4*7 

19 10 

Thursday 


2d 

26 

7 

16 

d 

28 

0 

61 

10 

86 

11 

16 

6*7 

18 66 

Friday .. 


27 

27 

7 

15 

d 

29 

0 

61 

11 

15 

. 


6-7 

18 40 













A.M. 



Saturday, . 


28 

28 

7 

16 

d 

20 

0 

61 

11 

67 

0 

8 

7^7 

18 24 











P.M. 





Sunday .. 


29 

£0 

7 

16 

d 

80 

0 

62 

0 

48 

1 

8 

8*7 

IS 0 

Monday .. 


80 

80 

7 

14 

d 

80 

0 

62 

1 

84 

1 

69 

0*7 

17 68 

Tuesday . . 


81 

81 

7 

14 

d 

81 

0 

82 

2 

80 

2 

68 

10-7 

IT 86 


Pbases of the Mooa-PEBBUAB¥ 28 Doye. 


Full Moon 


.. 

4th, 

Ih. 

25 m. 


I* 

* New Moon 

•• 


. 10th, Ih. 6Bm. p.h. 

(C Last Quarter 


11th. 9h. 

42m. 

A.H 

1 9 First Quarter . . 


.. 27th. 

66m. A.H. 



Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

DesUna- 

Day U the Week. 

the 

Honih. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.K. 

Sunset. 

P.K. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 

Noon. 

Mob 

at Mean 

Noon* 





H. 

u. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

IL 

1 H. 

M. 

1 H. 

M. 

D. 

8. 











P.M. 

A.M. 


• > 

Wednesday 


1 

82 

7 

14 

6 

82 

0 

52 

8 

81 

3 

58 

11*7 

17 20 

Thursday 


2 

88 

7 

14 

6 

82 

0 

58 

4 

34 

4 

67 

12-7 

17 8 

Friday . . 


8 

84 

7 

18 

6 

83 

0 

58 

5 

40 

5 

54 

13-7 

16 45 

Saturday.. 


4 

35 

7 

13 

6 

83 

0 

68 

6 

45 

6 

48 

14-7 

16 28 

Sunday .. 


6 

86 

7 

18 

6 

84 

0 

68 

7 

48 

7 

30 

15*7 

16 10 

Holiday .. 


» 

87 

7 

12 

6 

84 

0 

68 

8 

50 

8 

27 

16-7 

16 52 

Tuesday . . 


7 

88 

7 

12 

6 

85 

0 

68 

0 

51 

0 

14 

17*7 

16 88 

Wednesday 


8 

89 

7 

11 

6 

85 

0 

68 

10 

48 

0 

59 

18*7 

16 16 

Tbunday 


9 

40 

7 

11 

e 

86 

0 

68 

11 

45 

10 

48 

19*7 

14 56 

Friday 


10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

68 



11 

28 

20*7 

14 87 

Saturday.. 










A.M. 

P.Mu 




11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

87 

0 

68 

0 

41 

0 

15 

21*7 

14 17 

Sunday .. 

*• 

12 

43 

7 

10 

6 

88 

0 

68 

1 

38 

1 

2 

22*7 

18 67 

Monday .. 


IS 

44 

7 

0 

6 

88 

0 

68 

2 

25 

1 

50 

28*7 

18 88 

Tuesday .. 


14 

46 

7 

8 

6 

80 

0 

68 

8 

14 

2 

40 

24*7 

18 17 

Wednesday 


15 

46 

7 

8 

6 

80 

0 

68 

4 

1 

8 

SO 

26*7 

It 67 

Thursday 


16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

80 

0 

68 

4 

46 

4 

18 

26*7 

12 87 

Friday .. 


17 

48 

7 

7 

6 

40 

0 

68 

5 

28 

5 

8 

27*7 

12 16 

Saturday.. 


18 

40 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

68 

« 

7 

5 

67 

28*7 

11 65 

Sunday . . 


10 

60 

7 

6 

6 

41 

0 

68 

6 

45 

6 

45 

29*7 

11 14 

Mcuday .. 


20 

51 

7 

6 

6 

41 

0 

68 

7 

23 

7 

84 

0*9 

11 It 

Tuesday .. 


21 

62 

7 

4 


42 

0 

68 

8 

0 

8 

28 

1*9 

10 61 

Wednesday 


22 

68 

7 

4 

6 

42 

0 

68 

8 

87 

0 

18 

2*9 

10 20 

Thursday 


23 

54 

7 

8 

6 

48 

0 

62 

9 

16 

10 

4 

8*0 

10 7 

Friday 

"l 

24 

66 

7 

2 


48 

0 

62 

0 

67 

10 

57 

4*0 

0 45 

Saturday.. 


26 

66 

7 

2 

6 

48 

0 

62 

10 

40 

11 

63 

6*0 

0 28 

Sunday 


26 

67 

7 

1 

6 

44 

0 

61 

11 

28 


. 

6*0 


Monday .. 

.. 

1 

27 

68 

7 

0 

e 

44 

0 

61 

P.M. 

0 20 

A.M. 

0 48 

7*9 

0 8f 

Tussday .. 

*• 

28 

60 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

61 

1 

17 

1 

,46 

8*0 

• 10 



PlWMS Of the Hamk-MAICB Z1 Deys. 


® TaUUooD .. 6tli, lib. $0m. P.II. • K«w Moon .. 210, Th. ttm. 

C iMt QnMter . . 18ih, 8h. 7m. a.ic. ) Firet Quarter . . 28th, 6h. 4tai. p.M. 



Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

Deelina- 

D.yofth.Wok. ^ 

£he 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Moon- 

Moon- 

Ase at 

Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 




▲.M. 

P.M. 

P.X. 

rise. 

set. 


Noon. 




H. 

X. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. u. 

H. H. 

D. 

S 











P.M. 

A.M. 


• 


Wedneeday 

.. 1 

00 

6 

60 

6 

45 

0 

61 

2 17 

2 42 

0*9 

7 

53 

Thureday 

2 

61 

6 

68 

6 

45 

0 

61 

8 10 

8 89 

10- 0 

7 

81 

Friday 

8 

62 

0 

67 

6 

46 

0 

61 

4 28 

4 33 

11*0 

7 

8 

Saturday.. 

4 

68 

6 

67 

6 

46 

0 

61 

6 27 

6 24 

12-0 

6 

46 

Sandajr . . 

6 

64 

6 

60 

6 

46 

0 

61 

6 29 

6 14 

18*9 

6 

22 

Monday .. 

6 

06 

6 

65 

6 

46 

0 

60 

7 31 

7 1 

14-9 

6 

69 

Tueaday .. 

7 

60 

6 

66 

6 

46 

0 

60 

8 31 

7 47 

16*0 

6 

86 

Wednesday 

8 

67 

6 

64 

0 

46 

0 

60 

9 30 

8 84 

16.9 

6 

12 

Thursday 

0 

08 

6 

68 

6 

47 

0 

60 

10 28 

9 20 

17-9 

4 

49 

Friday . . 

10 

60 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

40 

11 24 

10 7 

18*9 

4 

25 

Saturday.. 

11 

70 

6 

62 

6 

47 

0 

40 

A.M. 

10 50 

19-9 

4 

2 

Sunday . . 

12 

71 

6 

61 

6 

47 

0 

40 

0 17 

11 46 

20*9 

8 

88 











P.M. 




Monday .. 

18 

72 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

40 

1 0 

0 86 

21*9 

8 

16 

Tuesday .. 

14 

78 

0 

40 

6 

48 

0 

40 

1 67 

1 24 

22*9 

2 

61 

Wednesday 

15 

74 

6 

48 

6 

40 

0 

40 

2 43 

2 18 

28*9 

2 

27 

Thursday 

le 

76 

6 

48 

6 

40 

0 

48 

3 26 

3 8 

24 9 

2 

4 

Friday .. 

17 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

4 6 

8 52 

26*9 

1 

40 

Saturday 

18 

77 

6 

40 

6 

40 

0 

48 

4 44 

4 41 

26*9 

1 

16 

Sunday .. 

10 

78 

6 

45 

6 

50 

0 

47 

5 22 

6 29 

27*0 

0 

58 

Monday .. 

20 

70 

0 

44 

0 

60 

0 

47 

6 0 

6 19 

28*9 

0 

29 

Tuesday .. 

21 

80 

6 

48 

6 

60 

0 

47 

6 87 

7 9 

0-2 

0 

N 

0 

5 

Wednesday 

22 

81 

6 

42 

6 

60 

0 

46 

7 16 

8 0 

1*2 

18 

Thursday 

28 

82 

0 

41 

0 

61 

0 

46 

7 67 

8 68 

2*2l 

0 

42 

Friday .. 

24 

88 

6 

41 

6 

61 

0 

46 

8 30 

9 48 

3*2 

1 

6 

Saturday 

.. 26 

84 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

9 20 

10 44 

1 

4*2i 

1 

29 

Sunday •• 

20 

86 

0 

80 

0 

61 

0 

46 

10 17 

11 40 

6*2 

1 

68 

Monday .. 

27 

80 

6 

88 

6 

62 

0 

46 

11 12 


6*2 

2 

17 

Tuesday .. 

28 

87 

0 

87 

6 

62 

0 

46 

P.M. 

0 8 

A.M. 

0 86 

7*2 

2 

40 

Wednesday 

20 

88 

0 

86 

6 

62 

0 

44 

1 8 

1 81 

8*2 

S 

4 

Thursday 

.. 80 

80 

6 

86 

6 

63 

0 

44 

2 9 

2 24 

0*2 

8 

27 

Friday .. 

.. 81 

00 

6 

85 

6 

68 

0 

44 

8 11 

8 16 

10*2 

8 

60 



Pbfties of tlM lloott«-*APBlL SO Days. 

^ Tull Moon *. .. 4tb, dh. 48m. ▲.!!. i.^KewMoon .. . . 19th» lOh. 6m. F.v, 
a LMtQnnrter.. .. UtU» 9ii. 41m. pa < y First Quarter.. . . 20tb, lib. 66m. p.v. 



1 


1 



Indian Standard Time. 


Moon' 

iui?i 


Day 0 
the 
Montii 

f Day ol 

Se 

Year. 

1 








■ DanlinB.. 

Ony of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

AM. 

m 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon* 

eet. 

due a 

Noon 

t tton 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H 

H. 

R 

K. 

B 

. x. 

H. M. 

H. M. 

D. 

N, 










P.X. 

4.x. 


• » 

Saturday.. 

1 

01 

6 

34 

6 

63 

0 

48 

4 11 

4 8 

11* 

2 4 14 

Sanday . . 

2 

02 

6 

83 

6 

58 

0 

48 

6 12 

4 60 

12 5 

4 87 

Monday . . 

3 

03 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

6 18 

6 86 

18* S 

6 0 

Tueeday .. 

4 

04 

6 

81 

6 

68 

0 

42 

7 12 

6 22 

14-2 

6 28 

Wednesday 

5 

06 

6 

81 

6 

53 

0 

42 

8 11 

7 0 

16-2 

6 46 

Thursday 

a 

06 

6 

SO 

6 

53 

0 

42 

0 0 

7 66 

16-2 

6 8 

Friday . , 

7 

07 

6 

29 

6 

64 

0 

41 

10 5 

8 44 

17-2 

6 81 

Saturday.. 

8 

08 

6 

20 

6 

64 

0 

41 

10 68 

0 86 

18-2 

6 64 

Sunday . . 

0 

00 

6 

28 

6 

64 

0 

40 

11 40 

10 26 

10-2 

7 16 

Monday . . 

10 

100 

6 

27 

6 

64 

0 

40 


11 16 

20-2 

7 80 

Tuesday .. 









A.if. 

P.M. 



11 

101 

6 

26 

6 

66 

0 

40 

0 87 

0 6 

21-2 

8 1 

Wednesday 

12 

102 

6 

26 

6 

65 

0 

40 

1 21 

0 50 

22-2 

8 28 

Thnnday 

18 

103 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

80 

2 3 

1 45 

23-2 

8 45 

Friday . . 

14 

104 

6 

24 

6 

66 

0 

80 

2 41 

2 84 

24*2 

0 7 

Saturday.. 

16 

105 

6 

23 

6 

66 

0 

80 

3 10 

8 22 

262 

0 28 

Sunday . . 

16 

106 

6 

22 

6 

66 

0 

88 

8 67 

4 12 

26*2 

0 60 

Monday . . 

17 

107 

6 

21 

6 

66 

0 

88 

4 85 

6 2 

27*2 

10 11 

Tuesday . . . 

18 

108 

6 

21 

6 

67 

0 

38 

5 18 

5 63 

28*2 

10 82 

Wednesday 

10 

100 

6 

20 

6 

67 

0 

88 

5 64 

6 46 

20-2 

10 68 

Thursday 

20 

110 

6 

10 

6 

67 

0 

88 

6 80 

7 41 

0-0 

11 14 

Friday . . 

21 

111 

6 

18 

6 

68 

0 

88 

7 28 

8 87 

1*6 

11 86 

Saturday.. 

22 

112 

6 

18 

6 

68 

0 

87 

8 13 

9 84 

2-6 

11 85 

Sunday . . 

23 

118 

6 

17 

6 

68 

0 

87 

0 7 

10 81 

8*6 

12 16 

Monday . . 

24 

114 

6 

16 

6 

60 

0 

87 

10 4 

11 27 

4*6 

12 86 

Tuesday .. 

26 

116 

6 

15 

6 

60 

0 

87 

11 8 


6*6 

12 56 

Wednesday 

26 

116 

6 

16 

6 

60 

0 

87 

P.M. 

0 3 

4.X. 

0 21 

6*6 

18 U 

Thursday 

27 

117 

6 

14 

7 

0 

0 

86 

1 3 

1 11 

7*6 

18 84 ' 

Wday .. 

28 

118 

6 

18 

7 

0 

0 

86 

2 8 

1 60 

8*6 

18 88 : 

Saturday 

20 

110 

6 

IS 

7 

0 

0 

86 

» V 

2 46 

0*6 

14 n 

Sunday .. 

80 

120 

6 

12 

7 

1 

0 

86 

' * Oi? 


10*6 

14 81 



Pbases of the Moon — may at Days. 


Full^Moon 

Last Quarter 

.. 8rd, 8h. 

.. 11th, 4h. 

45m 

10m 

P.M. 

P.M. 

# New Moon • 

S First Quarter 


.. lOtb, 

. . 26th, 

9h. 55m. A.M. 

4h. 50m. A.M. 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Tear. 




Indian Standard Time. 



Moon's 

Sun's 

DeoUna* 

Day of the ^eek. 

Sunrise 

A.K. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 

Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

H. u. 
A.M. 

D. 

N. 

e * 

Monday .. 


• 1 

121 

6 

12 

7 

1 

0 

86 

4 

68 

4 

14 

11*6 

14 50 

Tuesday .. 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

86 

5 

56 

5 

0 

12-6 

16 8 

Wednesday 


8 

123 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

86 

6 

54 

5 

46 

18*6 

16 26 

Thuieday*. 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

85 

7 

51 

6 

33 

14-6 

16 43 

Friday . , 


6 

126 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

85 

8 

46 

7 

24 

16*6 

16 1 

Saturday 


» 

126 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

9 

38 

8 

15 

16*6 

16 18 

Sunday .. 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

86 

10 

28 

9 

6 

17-6 

16 85 

Monday .. 


8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

4 

0 

85 

11 

15 

9 

67 

18-6 

16 82 

Tuesday .. 


0 

120 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

85 

11 

68 

10 

48 

19-6 

17 8 

Wtdneeday 


10 

130 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

85 

A 

.M. 

11 38 
P.M. 

20*6 

17 24 

Thursday 


11 

181 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

86 

0 

38 

0 

27 

21*6 

17 40 

Friday . . 


12 

132 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

1 

16 

1 

15 

22*6 

17 65 

Saturday,. 


18 

188 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

1 

54 

2 

3 

28-6 

18 11 

Sunday • . 


14 

184 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

85 

2 

31 

2 

68 

24-6 

18 26 

Monday .. 


15 

185 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

8 

8 

8 

48 

25-6 

18 40 

Tuesday .. 


16 

186 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

8 

48 

4 

34 

26-6 

18 64 

Wednesday 


17 

137 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

86 

4 

30 

5 

30 

27-6 

10 8 

Thursday 


18 

188 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

85 

5 

15 

6 

26 

28-6 

10 22 

Friday , . 


19 

180 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

86 

6 

4 

7 

24 

• 0-1 

10 85 

Saturday.. 


20 

140 

6 

8 

7 

7 

0 

86 

6 

58 

8 

23 

1-1 

10 48 

Sunday .. 


21 

141 

6 

8 

7 

8 

1 

0 

85 

7 

55 

9 

20 

2*1 

£0 1 

Monday .. 


22 

142 

6 

8 

7 

8 

0 

85 

8 

56 

10 

17 

3*1 

20 13 

Tuesday .. 


23 

143 

6 

3 

7 

0 

0 

86 

9 

57 

11 

9 

4-1 

20 25 

Wednesday 


24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

86 

10 

68 

11 

67 

6*1 

20 87 

Thursday 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

86 

11 58 

P.M. 

A.M. 

6*1 

20 48 

Friday . . 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

0 

65 

0 

46 

7*1 

20 60 

Saturday. . 


27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

1 

68 

1 

29 

8-1 

21 0 

Sunday . . 


28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

2 

50 

2 

12 

9*1 

21 £0 

Monday .. 


20 

140 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

3 

47 

2 

66 

10*1 

21 29 

Tuesday 


80 

160 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

3< 

4 

44 

3 

41 

11*1 

21 89 

Wedassday 


81 

1 

151 


1 

7 

12 

0 

1 

86 

6 

41 

4 

27 

12*1 

21 48 




Pliases of t6e Moen-^JUNE 30 Oafs. 


® Full Moon . . 
^ Last Quarter 


2nd, 8h. 41m. kM. 
10th, 9h. 87m. AM. 


O New Moon .. 
F First Quarter 


I7th, 7h. 7m. P.m. 
24th, lOh. Sm. A.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day ol 
the 
Year. 

1 Indian Standard Time. 

Moon*i 
Age si 
Noon. 

Sun's 

DecUna- 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

PM. 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

1 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 










PM. 

A.M. 


• / 

Thursday 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

6 

36 

6 

16 

13-1 

21 56 

Friday . . 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

36 

7 

20 

0 

5 

14-1 

22 5 

Saturday. . 

8 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

87 

8 

20 

6 

66 

15-1 

22 18 

Sunday . . 

4 

165 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

87 

0 

8 

7 

48 

101 

22 20 

Monday .. 

6 

166 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

87 

0 

53 

8 

89 

17*1 

22 27 

Tuesday .. 

6 

167 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

87 

10 

35 

0 

30 

18*1 

22 84 

Wednesday 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

11 

IS 

10 

19 

101 

22 40 

Thursday 

8 

150 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

87 

11 

51 

11 

8 

20-1 

22 46 

Friday . , 

0 

160 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 



11 

56 

21-1 

22 62 










A.M. 

P.M. 



Saturday.. 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

88 

0 

28 

0 

44 

22-1 

22 67 

Sunday . . 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

10 

0 

88 

1 

5 

1 

83 

23-1 

23 2 

Monday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

1 

43 

o 

24 

24-1 

28 6 

Tuesday .. 

18 

164 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

88 

2 

23 

8 

16 

26-1 

28 10 

Wednesday 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

80 

8 

5 

4 

12 

26*1 

28 13 

Thursday 

16 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

SO 

3 

52 

6 

8 

27-1 

28 10 

Friday . . 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

4 

45 

6 

8 

28-1 

28 19 

Saturday 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

89 

6 

41 

7 

7 

29-1 

28 21 

Sunday . . 

18 

160 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

39 

6 

42 

8 

5 

0*7 

28 23 

Monday .. 

10 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

7 

43 

9 

1 

1*7 

28 26 

I^iesday . . 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

8 

47 

9 

63 

2*7 

23 26 

Wednesday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

40 

9 

40 

10 

41 

8*7 

28 26 

Thursday 

22 

173 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

40 

10 

60 

11 

28 

4*7 

23 26 

Friday . . 

23 

174 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

41 

11 

49 



6*7 

23 20 










P.M. 

a.m. 



Saturday.. 

24 

176 

« 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

0 

46 

0 

12 

6*7 

28 26 

Sunday . . 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

1 

48 

0 

50 

7*7 

28 25 

Monday . . 

26 

177 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

41 

2 

39 

1 

40 

8*7 

28 28 

Tuesday . . 

27 

178 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

41 

8 

86 

2 

26 

9*7 

28 22 

Wednesday 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4 

29 

8 

12 

10*7 

28 19 

Thursday 

20 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

5 

28 

4 

0 

11*7 

23 17 

Friday .. 

80 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

6 

14 

4 

ftl 

12*7 

23 14 



nmm of tbo llom^ULY 21 Mrs. 

® Foil Moon .. I8t, Oh. 46m. p.M. # KewUoon .. ..17th»iSh. aSm. a.m. 

^ First Qiutrter .. ..28rd, 6h. 4m. P.M. 

C lAstOoArter .. .. lOth.lh. lom. 4.M. ® Full Moon ..Slst (Oi. 7m.P.x. 



Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon* 

Sun's 

B Dedina. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.X. 

Sunset. 

p.x. 

Tme 

Noon. 

P.X. 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Koon. 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

X. 

H 

X. 

1 H. X. 

H. X. 

H. X. 

D. 

N. 










p.x. 

A.X. 



Setordey.. 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7 8 

5 42 

18*7 

23 10 

Sonday . . 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7 49 

6 32 

14-7 

28 6 

Monday . . 

8 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

48 

8 32 

7 23 

16*7 

28 2 

Tuesday . . 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

9 12 

8 13 

16-7 

22 57 

Wednesday 

6 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

9 50 

9 2 

17-7 

22 52 

Thursday 

6 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

10 27 

0 50 

18-7 

22 47 

Friday .. 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

48 

11 4 

10 88 

19-7 

22 41 

Saturday.. 

8 

180 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

48 

11 40 

11 26 

20*7 

22 34 

Sunday . . 










P.M. 


m 

9 

100 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

44 

A.M. 

0 18 

0 16 

21-7 

22 28 

Monday . . 

10 

101 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 6 

22*7 

22 21 

Tuesday . . 

11 

102 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0 59 

1 58 

28-7 

22 18 

Wednesday 

12 

103 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 43 

2 54 

24*7 

22 5 

Thursday 

13 

104 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2 82 

3 50 

25-7 

21 57 

Friday . . 

14 

105 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

3 25 

4 40 

26*7 

21 40 

Saturday.. 

16 

i 106 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

45 

4 23 

5 49 

27-7 

21 40 

Sunday . . 

16 

107 

6 

10 

7 

10 

0 

45 

5 24 

6 47 

28-7 

21 80 

Monday . . 

17 

108 

6 

10 

7 

10 

0 

45 

6 20 

7 42 

0-4 

21 21 

Tuesday . . 

18 

100 

6 

11 

7 

10 

0 

45 

7 33 

8 38 

1*4 

21 11 

Wednesday 

19 

200 

6 

11 

7 

10 

0 

45 

8 87 

9 22 

2*4 

21 0 

Thursday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

10 

0 

45 

0 39 

10 9 

8-4 

20 49 

Friday .. 

21 

202 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 SO 

10 54 

4*4 

20 88 

Saturday.. 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11 86 

11 80 

5*4 

20 27 

Sunday . . 

23 

204 

6 

18 

7 

18 

0 

45 

P.X. 

0 34 


6*4 

20 15 

Monday . . 

24 

205 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1 31 

A. it. 

0 24 

7*4 

20 8 

Tuesday .. 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2 26 

1 11 

8*4 

10 50 

Wednesday 

26 

207 

6 

14 

7 

17 

0 

45 

8 10 

1 58 

0*4 

19 S8 

Thursday 

27 

208 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

4 11 

2 48 

10*4 

19 24 

Friday .. 

28 

200 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

5 0 

8 88' 

11*4 

19 11 

Saturday.. 

20 

210 

6 

15 

7 

16 

0 

45 

5 47 

4 28 

12*4 

18 57 

Sunday.. 

80 

211 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

6 30 

5 18 

18*4 

18 48 

Monday .. 

1 

81 

212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

7 11 

6 8 

14*4 

18 29 




PIUMN8 Of Uie iioo&<--AIIQUST SI Dof s. 

C LMtQvtfter •• *• 8th» 2h. 48m. f.m. t ^ Tint Quarter .. 22ii4, 81i. 8lm,A.ii. 

• New Moon •• .. ISth, 9ii« tim. 4.]i. | Q Full Moon .. •• 80th, th. tOnu I4f. 


Digr of the Week. 

V 

Ubotb. 

19 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

iJIOUt 

Noon. 

Sun's 

DeoUna- 

ttOEU 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.K. 

ttrue 

Noon. 

p.u. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

B. u. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 










P.M. 

A 

M. 



Tn^ay .. 

1 

218 

8 

18 

7 

15 

0 

45 

7 50 

8 

58 

15*4 

18 14 

Wedneiday 

2 

214 

8 

18 

7 

16 

0 

45 

8 28 

7 

47 

18*4 

17 59 

Thursday 

8 

216 

8 

18 

7 

14 

0 

45 

0 4 

8 

85 

17-7 

17 44 

Friday . . 

4 

218 

8 

18 

7 

14 

0 

45 

0 40 

0 

22 

18*4 

17 28 

Saturday.. 

6 

217 

8 

18 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 18 

10 

11 

19*4 

17 12 

Sandny . . 

8 

218 

8 

18 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 67 

10 

59 

20*4 

18 56 

Monday . . 

7 

210 

8 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

11 89 

11 

50 

21*4 

18 40 











P.M. 



Tuesday .. 

8 

220 

8 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 


0 

48 

22*4 

18 28 










A.fiC. 





Wednesday 

0 

221 

8 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

0 23 

1 

38 

28*4 

18 8 

Thursday 

10 

222 

8 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

1 13 

2 

84 

24*4 

16 40 

Friday 

11 

228 

8 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

2 8 

8 

81 

26*4 

16 81 

Saturday.. 

12 

224 

8 

18 

7 

0 

0 

44 

8 6 

4 

29 

28*7 

15 14 

Snnilay . . 

18 

226 

8 

10 

7 

8 

0 

48 

4 7 

5 

26 

27*4 

14 58 

Monday . . 

14 

228 

8 

10 

7 

8 

0 

48 

5 12 

6 

19 

28*4 

14 88 

Tuesday . . 

16 

227 

8 

20 

7 

7 

0 

48 

6 16 

7 

10 

0*1 

14 19 

Wednesday 

18 

228 

8 

20 

7 

8 

0 

48 

7 20 

7 

59 

1*1 

14 0 

Thursday 

17 

220 

8 

20 

7 

8 

0 

48 

8 23 

8 

47 

2*1 

18 41 

Friday . . 

18 

280 

8 

20 

7 

5 

0 

42 

0 25 

0 

84 

8*1 

18 22 

Saturday.. 

10 

281 

8 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

10 24 

10 

21 

4-1 

18 8 

Sunday . . 

20 

282 

8 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

11 23 

11 

8 

5'1 

12 44 

Monday . . 

21 

288 

8 

21 

7 

8 

0 

42 

P.M. 

0 20 

11 

55 

6*1 

12 24 

Tueaday . . 

22 

284 

8 

22 

7 

2 

0 

42 

1 14 



7*1 

12 4 

Wednesday 

28 

286 

8 

22 

7 

1 

0 

42 

2 8 

A. 

0 

M. 

45 

8*1 

11 44 

Thmsday 

24 

288 

8 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

2 57 

1 

85 

0*1 

11 24 

Friday .. 

25 

287 

8 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

8 45 

2 

28 

10*1 

11 8 

Saturday.. 

28 

288 

8 

22 

8 

50 

0 

41 

4 20 

8 

16 

11*1 

10 43 

Snuday .. 

27 

280 

8 

28 

8 

68 

0 

40 

6 11 

4 

6 

12*1 

10 22 

Monday . . 

28 

240 

8 

23 

8 

67 

0 

40 

5 50 

4 

54 

18*1 

10 1 

Tuesday .. 

20 

241 

8 

28 

8 

68 

0 

• 

40 

8 28 

5 

48 

14*1 

0 40 

Wednesday 

80 

242 

8 

24 

8 

68 

0 

89 

7 6 

8 

81 

16*1 

0 18 

Thursday 

81 

248 

8 

24 

8 

66 

0 

80 

7 42 

7 

10 

18*1 

8 67 










PHates of the Mooa---SEPT£MB£R SO Days. 

C Last Quarter . . . . 7th, Ih. 54 m. a.M. I ) jnrct Quarter. . . . 20tb, 41i. 4 m. pjc. 
0 New Moon . . . . IBth, 4h. 6*m. P.ii. | Q Full Moon . . 28th, 7h. 57 m. P.M, 




Day of 

Day ol 

1 Indian Standard Time. 

Moon* 
Age at 
Noon. 

Snn*8 

Deettna^ 

tkm 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Dap of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

pJi. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 





fl. 

U. 

H 

V. 

H 

u. 

H. M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 


N. 











P. M. 

A 

H. 




Fridap . . 


1 

244 

6 

24 

« 

64 

0 

so 

8 19 

8 

7 

17.1 

6 

85 

Saturdap.. 


2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

58 

0 

89 

8 67 

8 

56 

18-1 

8 

14 

Sunday .. 


3 

240 

6 

24 

6 

62 

0 

88 

9 88 

0 

46 

19*1 

7 

52 

Monday .. 


4 

247 

6 

26 

6 

51 

0 

38 

10 20 

10 

37 

20-1 

7 

80 

Tuesday .. 


6 

248 

6 

25 

6 

51 

0 

88 

11 7 

11 

81 

21*1 

7 

8 











P.M. 




Wednesday 


8 

249 

6 

26 

6 

50 

0 

87 

11 58 

0 

25 

22*1 

6 

46 

Thursday 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

87 

A.*k. 

1 

20 

231 

6 

28 

Friday . . 


8 

251 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

86 

0 54 

2 

16 

24* 1 

6 

1 

Saturday . . 


9 

252 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

86 

1 51 

8 

11 

25*1 

5 

88 

Sunday . . 


10 

268 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

86 

2 52 

4 

4 

26*7 

» 

16 

Monday .. 


11 

264 

6 

26 

6 

46 

0 

86 

8 55 

4 

56 

27*1 

4 

63 

Tuesday . . 


12 

266 

6 

26 

6 

45 

0 

86 

4 59 

5 

46 

28*1 

4 

80 

Wednesday 


IS 

260 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

85 

6 2 

6 

84 

29*1 

4 

7 

Thursday 


14 

267 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

84 

7 6 

7 

22 

0*8 

8 

44 

Friday . . 


15 

268 

6 

£6 

6 

48 

0 

84 

8 7 * 

8 

10 

1*8 

8 

21 

Saturday.. 


16 

269 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

88 

9 8 

8 

58 

2*8 

2 

58 

Sunday .« 


17 

260 

6 

27 

6 

41 

0 

88 

10 8 

9 

47 

8*8 

£ 

85 

Monday .. 


16 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

88 

11 5 

10 

38 

4*8 

2 

12 

Tuesday .. 


19 

262 

0 

27 

6 

89 

0 

82 

11 69 

11 

80 

6*8 

1 

48 

Wednesday 


20 

208 

6 

27 

6 

88 

0 

82 

P.M. 

0 51 



6*8 

1 

25 

Thursday 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

87 

0 

82 

1 40 

A.M. 

0 21 

7*8 

1 

2 

Friday .. 


22 

266 

6 

28 

6 

86 

0 

81 

2 27 

1 

11 

8*8 

0 

89 

Saturday.. 


28 

266 

0 

28 

6 

35 

0 

81 

8 10 

2 

1 

9*8 

0 

15 

Sunday .. 


24 

267 

6 

28 

0 

84 

0 

81 

S 49 

2 

50 

10*8 

0 

S 

8 

Monday .. 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

88 

0 

80 

4 27 

8 

89 

11*8 

0 

82 

Tuesday . . 


26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

88 

0 

80 

5 5 

4 

27 

IS'8 

0 

65 

Wednesday 


27 

270 

6 

29 

6 

82 

0 

80 

6 42 

5 

15 

18*8 

1 

18 

Thursday 


28 

271 * 

6 

29 

6 

81 

0 

80 

0 19 

6 

4 

14*8 

1 

42 

Jfriday . , 


20 

272 

6 

20 

6 

10 

0 

20 

1 6 67 

6 

52 

15*8 

£ 

5 

Saturday. . 


80 

278 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

7 88 

7 

48 

16*8 

£ 

18 



Phases of the Mom— OCTOBI^ 31 Dasrs. 


fc Last Quarter dtb, lOh. 57. m. a.x* h First Quarter .. 20tb, 8ii. 54 xd. A.x. 

P KewMoou 13th, 2h. 0 m. a.m. Q Full Moon .. 28th, Oh. 12m. P.M, 

f I I Tn/ltan ftfjindArd Tima. I 1 Suil's 


|>a 7 of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day oJ 
the 
Year. 

. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Indian 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

Standard 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Time. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Moon*i 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H 

H. 

H 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. H. 

1 H. 

X. 

D. 

S. 











P.M. 

A.M. 


• f 

iimdap .. 


1 

274 

6 

30 

6 

28 

0 

29 

8 20 

8 

34 

17*8 

2 52 

(onday .. 


2 

276 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

9 6 

9 

27 

18*8 

3 15 

^lesday .. 


3 

276 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

29 

9 55 

10 

21 

19*8 

eo 

Tednesdsy 


4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

28 

10 47 

11 

15 

20*8 

4 1 












P.M. 



Thursday 


5 

278 

a 

81 

6 

25 

0 

28 

11 48 

0 

9 

21*8 

4 25 

frriday . . 


6 

279 

a 

81 

6 

24 

0 

28 


1 

3 

22.8 

4 48 

r 










A.M. 





Baturday 


7 

280 

a 

SI 

6 

23 

0 

28 

0 41 

1 

66 

28*8 

5 11 

Sunday .. 


8 

281 

a 

81 

6 

22 

0 

27 

1 41 

2 

45 

24.8 

5 84 

Monday .. 


9 

282 

a 

81 

6 

21 

0 

27 

2 42 

8 

83 

26*8 

6 67 

Tuesday .. 


10 

283 

a 

81 

6 

21 

0 

27 

3 48 

4 

21 

86.8 

6 20 

Wednesday 


11 

284 

a 

81 

6 

20 

0 

27 

4 44 

5 

9 

27.8 

6 42 

Thursday 


12 

285 

a 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

5 46 

5 

56 

28. S 

7 6 

Friday 


13 

286 

a 

82 

6 

19 

0 

26 

6 48 

6 

45 

0*4 

00 

Saturday. . 


14 

287 

a 

82 

6 

18 

0 

26 

7 49 

7 

85 

1*4 

7 60 

Sunday .. 


2.5 

288 

a 

82 

6 

17 

0 

26 

8 49 

8 

26 

2*4 

8 18 

Monday .. 


1 16 

289 

6 

83 

6 

17 

0 

26 

9 46 


18 

3*4 

8 85 

Tuesday .. 


17 

290 

a 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

10 41 

10 

11 

4*4 

8 57 

Wednesday 


18 

291 

a 

84 

6 

16 

0 

25 

11 88 

11 

3 

5*4 

9 19 











P.M. 





Thursday 


19 

292 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

25 

0 21 

11 

54 

6*4 

9 41 

Friday . . 


20 

293 

a 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

1 5 



7*4 

10 2 












A.M. 



Saturday.. 


21 

294 

a 

85 

6 

13 

0 

24 

1 47 

0 

45 

8.4 

10 24 

Sunday . . 


22 

295 

6 

86 

6 

12 

i 0 

24 

2 25 

1 

84 

9.4 

10 46 

Monday .. 


23 

296 

a 

35 

6 

12 

1 0 

24 

8 8 

2 

22 

10.4 

11 7 

Tuesday .. 


24 

297 

6 

86 

6 

11 

0 

24 

8 41 

8 

10 

11.4 

11 28 

Wednesday 


25 

298 

6 

86 

6 

10 

0 

24 

4 18 

8 

58 

12.4 

11 49 

Thursday 


26 

299 

6 

87 

6 

10 

0 

28 

4 56 

4 

47 

13.4 

to 

o 

Friday .. 


27 

800 

6 

87 

6 

9 

0 

23 

5 86 

5 

87 

14*4 

12 30 

Saturday. . 


28 

301 

6 

87 

6 

8 

0 

28 

6 18 

6 

28 

15-4 

12 51 

Snnday.. 


29 

802 

6 

83 

6 

8 

1 

0 

23 

7 8 

7 

21 

16*4 

18 11 

Monday 


80 

803 

6 

88 

a 

7 

0 

28 

7 52 

8 

16 

17*4 

18 81 

Tuesday.. 

.. 

81 

804 

6 

89 

6 

7 

0 

28 

8 44 

9 

10 

18*4 

18 60 


Phases of the Moo»-NOVEMB£E 30 Oajrs. 

C lAftt Qturter . . 4th, dh. 42m. r.K. I First Qurter . . 19th, 4h. 51m. a.m . 

0 New Hood .. 11, Ih. 24m. F.m. Q Fall Moon .. .. 27th, ah. 24in. a.m. 








Tndfan Standard Time. 


Moon’s 

Sun’s 


Day of 

Day of 









DMdIn*. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

».M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.K. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Am at 

Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H 

M. 

H. U. 

H. 

M. 

H. u. 

H. M. 

D. 

S. 










P.M. 

A.M. 



Wednesday 

1 

305 

6 

30 

6 

6 

0 

22 

0 30 

10 6 

10*4 

14 10 

Thursday 

2 

806 

6 

40 

6 

6 

0 

22 

10 86 

10 50 

20*4 

14 20 

Friday . . 

8 

307 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

11 34 

11 51 
P.M, 

21*4 

14 48 

Saturday.. 

4 

808 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

A.M. 

0 41 

22-4 

15 7 

Sunday . . 

5 

300 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

0 S3 

1 20 

23*4 

16 26 

Monday . . 

6 

810 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

1 83 

2 16 

24*4 

15 44 

Tuesday .. 

7 

811 

6 

42 

6 

8 

0 

22 

2 82 

8 1 

25*4 

16 2 

Wednesday 

8 

812 

6 

42 

6 

8 

0 

22 

3 82 

8 47 

26*4 

16 20 

Thursday 

0 

318 

6 

43 

6 

2 

0 

23 

4 31 

4 84 

27*4 

16 88 

Friday . . 

10 

814 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

28 

5 81 

5 22 

28*4 

16 55 

Saturday.. 

11 

315 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

6 32 

6 12 

20*4 

17 12 

Sunday 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

1 

0 

28 

7 30 

7 4 

1*0 

17 28 

Monday . . 

13 

817 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

8 27 

7 58 

2*0 

17 46 

Tuesday .. 

14 

318 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

0 21 

8 61 

3*0 

18 1 

Wednesday 

16 

"**310 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

10 12 

0 48 

40 

18 17 

Thursday 

16 

820 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

23 

10 50 

10 35 

6*0 

18 82 

Friday . . 

17 

821 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

23 

11 42 

11 26 

6*0 

18 47 









P.M. 




Saturday.. 

18 

322 

323 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

23 

0 21 

A.M. 

7*0 

10 2 

Sunday . . 

10 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

23 

1 0 

0 16 

8*0 

10 16 

Monday . . 

20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

24 

1 38 

1 8 

0*0 

10 80 

Tuesday .. 

21 

326 

6 

40 

6 

1 

0 

24 

2 15 

1 61 

10*0 

10 44 

Wednesday 

22 

326 

6 

60 

6 

0 

0 

24 

2 52 

2 80 

11*0 

10 67 

Thursday 

28 

327 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

24 

8 81 

8 28 

12*0 

20 10 

Friday . . 

24 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

4 12 

4 10 

18*0 

20 23 

Saturday 

26 

320 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

4 56 

6 11 

14*0 

20 85 

Snnday •• 

26 

830 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

5 44 

6 7 

16*0 

20 47 

Monday . • 

27 

381 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

25 

6 86 

7 2 

16*0 

20 59 
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PREFACE 


<ias? 

T he Editor has to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent him suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a 
great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editor by various 
officials, and more particularly by Departments 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editor 
at any time, but those which reach him before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which arrive only 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of Indiay Bombay. 
July, 1939. 



An Indian Glossary. 


LBKABi.^Exoise of liquors and drugs. 
LOHHUT. — Untouchable (Hindi) Asuddhar. 

lOSBAGS CoNTSiBiTTiON. — Contribution paid 
holders of land irrigated by Government. 

IPHTRAJ. — Supreme ruler, over lord, added to 
aharaja/* etc., It moans paramount.*' 

LrsAR. — A corruption of the English "offleer” 
IHIMSA.— Non- violence. 

^HLUWALIA. — Name of a princely family 
dent at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

UN.— A timber tree Terminalia Tombntoba. 

LRALI. — Originally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
id founded hy Guru Govlnd Singh (who died 
S) : now, a member of the polltlco-religious 
ly {dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

lKHARA. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 
•KHUNDZADA.— Son of a Head Officer. 

LIJAH. — Of exalted rank. 

lLIOHOl. — L iterally a Mahoraedan circle. A 
d of athetio club formed for purposes of 
-defence. 

iLi Raja. — S ea King (Laccadives). 
.X^Mango 

.MIL.— A name given In Sind to educated 
nbers of the Lohnna community, a Hindu 
be consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
1 minor officials. 

.MIR (corruptly Emir). — A Mohammedan 
ef, often also a personal name. 

LMMA.— A goddess, particularly Mariamma, 
dess of small'pox, South India. 
iNlOOT. — A dam or weir across a river for 
S;atloa purposes, Southern India. 

LNJUMAN.— A communal gathering of Maho- 

lans. 

LPHUS. — Believed to be a oomiptlon of 
PHONSB, the name of the best variety of 
tnbay mango. 

Lrz, Arzi, Arz-dasht, — W ritten petition. 
iSAF. — A minister. 

ISPRXBHTA. — Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

Lus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
u, Assam. 

IVATAR. — An Incarnation of Vishnu. 
iTUBTBDA. — Hindu science of Medicine. 

3abA. — L it. “ Father,” a respectful “Mr.** 
*h ”Your Honour.” 


, Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman In Bengal, corres- 

ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Eonkan, 
(2) Hence used hy Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
I accountant. Strictly a 6th or still younger son 
E of a Raja but often used of any son yonngerlban 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of addresssiEsquire. There are, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
as — lat, Kunwar *, 2nd, Dlwan ; 3rd, Thaknr ; 
1th, Lai : 6th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Aoaoia Arabioa. 

Bapmash.— A bad character; a rascal. 

Bao&. — T iger or Panther. 

Raohla. — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bahadur. — L it. ” brave ” or *‘ warrior ”, a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government ; added to 
other titles, It Increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Baibagi. — A Hindu rellgiona mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri.— T he bulrush millet., a 
common food-grain, Pbnnisbtum ttphoidbum ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. ^ 

BAKH9I1I. — A revenue officer or magistrate. 
Bakhshish.— O herl-merl (or Clhlrl-mlrl) Tip. 
Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund), 
BANDAR. — Monkey. 

Banyan.— A species of fig-tree, Fious 
Bbnqalbnbib. 

Bara Sing. — Swamp deer. 

Barbat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Babsati. — F arcy (horse's disease), 

Babti. — (1) A village, or collection of huts ; 
(2) A Jain temple, Eanara. 

Batta. — Lit. * discount * and hence allow* 
anoes by way of compensation. 

Battak. — ^D uck. 

Bawaeohi. — Cook in India, Syn. Mistrl, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar.— (1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Bnrma. 

Begum or Bbgam.— T he feminine of 
"Nawab” combined iu Bhopal as ” Nawab 
Begum.” 

Bbb.— A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Ziztphus Jujuba. 


Note. — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
) following values a either long as the a in* father* or short as the u in « cut,* e as the a 
'gain,* I either short as the 1 in * bib,* or long as the ee in * feel,* o as the o in * b(me,* u either 
>rt as the oo in * good,* or long as the oo in * boot,* al as the 1 In* mile,* au as the ou In'groiise.* 
Is Is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree. 
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Bbsab^ — ^I n Hindi (also Onjarati Vesar).-* 
^oiiuui*t nose-ring. 

Bbwab. — ^H ame In Central Proyinces for 
hifting ooltiyation in Jnngles and hill-sides ; 
yn. tanngya, Burma ; jhnm, North-Eastern 
:ndla. 

Bhadox. — E arly antamn crop* Northern India 
eaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhaoat OB Bhakta.~A devotee. 
Bhao-batai.— S ystem of payment of land 
.'evenue in kind. 

BHAlBAKD.-^Eelation or man of same caste 
nr community. 

BE AIBANDI.— Nepotism. 

BHANOL—Sweeper, scavenger. 

Bhano. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis batita. a narcotic. 

Bhanwab.— L lgnt sandy soil; syn. bhur. 
Bhafwablal. — ^T ltle of heir apparent in some 
Bajput States. 

Bhabal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, OVTsj 
NAHITBA. I 

Bhabat.— -I ndia. 

BHA 11 ATA-VABSHA.--Indla. 

Bhbndi. — A sncculent vegetable (Hibiscus j 
eSOULBNTUB). | 

BnoNSUE.— Name of a Maraiha dynasty. 
Bhup.-!— T itle of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 
Bhuoti. — N ame of a Baluch tribe. 
BHU8A.~Clhafl, for fodder. 

Bhut.— T he spirit of departed persons. 
Bxdbi.^A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter Is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bldar, Hyderabad. 

Bioha.— A measure of land varying widely ; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths of 
an acre. ** Vlgha ** In Oujarat and Kathiawar. 

BiHiBHTl. — Commonly pronounced ** Bhishti.*' 
Water-carrier Oit. ** man of heaven ”). 

BIB (BID). — ^A grassland— North India, 

Oujarat and Kathiawar. Also ** Vidi 

Black cotton soil. — A dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and SOBthem India. 

Boabd of Bbvbnub. — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

BoBba. — A sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat. 

BOB.-^8ee Bbb. 

Bbxiual. — A vegetable, Solanum Hklon- 
OXNA ; syn, egg-plant. i 

Bond.— E mbankment. | 

BbNDiB, or bandar. — A harbonr or port. 
Also ** Monkey.** 

BirM.^A bastion in a line of battlements. 
Oabjtan.— PB lm leaves osed for thatoii. 
OHADVX.— A whip* 


Chabutba.— A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

Ohadab.— A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

CHAIT7A. — An ancient Buddhist chapel, 

Ohambbab (ohakab).— •* Cobbler**, ** Shoe- 
maker.** A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 

I Champab.— A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohblia Ohampaca. 

Chan A.— Gram. 

Chand.— M oon . 

Chandi. — (P ron. with soft d) Silver ; Chandi 
(with palatal and short a) — Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 

Chapbasi. — A n orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Chabas. — T he resin of the hemp plant. 

Cannabis satita, used for smoking. 

Ohabkha.— A spinning wheel. 

Chabpai (oharpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhbi. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official; at present the term Is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chauk, Chowk. — A place where four roads 
meet. 

Chaukidab. — T he village watchman and 
rural poUoeman. 

Ohautb. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Maratbas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chaybi (Chobo GWABATI).— Village head- 
quarters. 

CHBBTAH.— Hunting leopard. 

Chbla.— A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched bnts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Ohhatbapati.— O ne of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him, 

Chhatbi.— ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chief Gommisbionbb.— T he administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces In British 
India. 

Chikob. — A kind of partridge, Caooabis 

OHUOAB. 

Chiku. — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Aohras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Ohinab.— A plane tree, Platanus obibm- 

CALIS. 

Ohinkaba. — ^T be Indian gazelle, Gaeblal 
I DiNNBm, often called * ravine deer.* 
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Cbital. — T he spotted deer, CiRTiTf axis. 

Chobdar. — ^M ace bearer whose buaiiiesB is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

0HO]:.AM.->Kame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Abdbopogok Sobohuk; syn. 
jlowar. 

Chou.— A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Ohowrib.— F ly-whisk. 

CHtTNAM, chuna.— Lime plaster. 

OiBOLB.— The area In charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of Forests : (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Oivit SUBOBON.— The officer in medical 
charge of a District, 

CoaNiKABLB.— An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

CoiiLBOTOR. — The administrative head of a 
District In Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissioner. 

OOMMIIHIONBR.— <1) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. — The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perlmps derived from * kumpan,' a hedge. 

Conservator.— The S^ervlsing Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills.— Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — Cotton yams are described as 20's, 
80*B, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards. — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquaii- 
0ed persons. 

Obobx, karor. — Ten millions. 


Dabbai.^1) a ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Baler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Daboah. a Mahomedao shrine or tomb of 
a saint 

Dari, Dhurrie. — A rug or carpet, usually of 
coUon, but sometimes of wool. 

Dabkhast. — A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Dabogha.— T he title of offlctals in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

Darshan. — Lit. “ Sight ** To go to a temple 
to get a flight of the Idol is to make “ darshan 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

Dabwan.— A door-keeper. 

Dabwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturi. — Customary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat.— -S tate. 

Din. — A Brabrolnlcal priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Dbbottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temnles or malntenanoe of Hindu worship. 

Doodar.— A cedar, Obdbus Lbbani or C. 
Diodaba. 

Difutt OOMMIJSIONIB.— The Administrative 
head of a District In the Punjab. Osutral 
Provinces, etc., Sjm. Collector. 

DlFUTT MAOISTBATB AND OOLLBOTOB.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dbra. — T ent in N. India. 

Dbbasar.— J ain Temple. 

Dbsai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Dish. — ( l) Native country; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills. Northern India ; (8) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 


Dada. — L it.** grandfather ’* (paternal) ; any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a ** hooli- 
gan boss." 

DAFFADAB.— A non-oommlssloned native 

officer In the army or police. 

Daftar. — O ffice records. 

Dattari. — R ecord-keeper . 

DAH OB DAO. — A Cutting instrument v^th 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk ).— a stage on a stagecoach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages In days before rail- 
wavs came. 

DAKAin, DACOity. — ^R obbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dai- — (P ron. with dental d and short a) 
**Army»** hence any disciplined body, #.g,, 
Akali Seva Dal. 

— A generic tenn applied to various 

pulses. 

Dam.— An old copper coin, CMi€-fOrtl«yi of a 
rupee. 


Dbsh-bhakta.— P atriot 


Dbshi.— I ndigenous, opposed to bldeshl, 
foreign. 

DiSHMun.— A petty official under native 
l(lCaratba) rule. 

Dish-Bbtika.— S ervant (Fern.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer In the avll DisObedienoe 
movement. 

Dhva.— A deity. 

Dbvadabi.— A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murll in Kahanshtra. 

DiVASTHAN.— Land assigned for tbe upkeep 
of a tempde or otber reUgious foundatkm. 

DIWAN.— A VIsler or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ** Sardar ** under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 


DHAX.— A tree, BuriA IBOKDOBA. with bril- 
liant orange-scariet Sowers UMd for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palM, tagai 
and BomMy; wduT OiBtral India; **Mha- 
kbro *' In Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
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Dkakhi.- a lieayy ihlgbram or tonga drawn 
by Irallookg. 

DHABAnA.— »Bhll, Koli> or other warlike oaates 
carrying sharp weapons. 

DHAB]lA.^Eeligion (Hindu). 

Dhabbbala. — A charitable Institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatuba. — A stupefying drug, Datitba 

AfSTUOSA. 

Dhbd. — A large untouchable caste in Qujarat, 
rraresponding to Mahar In Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Eamatak. 

Dhbnku. — N ame In Northern India for the 
lever used In raising water ; syn. plcottah. 

Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — ^T he loincloth worn by men. 

Dor. — Keligion (Mahomedan). 

DiflTBiOT. — The most Important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

DivmoH. — (1) A group of districts for ad- 
ndnistrattve and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner; (2) ^e area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (8) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Omoes ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwar (Sikh). — C ommunal Gathering. 

DlWALX. — The lamp festival of Hindus. 

DiWARi. — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration: now used generally in Northern 
India of dvil Justice and Courts. 

DoAB. — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dok. — U ntouchable caste in Northern India. 

Deuq —a hm-fort, Mysore. 

Dbt oeop. — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Dbt bath. — T he rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gatedland. 

Dur. — (P ron. “ doon " ) A valley. Northern 
India. 

Xkxa. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

Slobi, Elaohi. — C ardamom. 

BlOHi (Turk.) — Ambassador. 

Elata Baja. — Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 


Fabzarpabi or Faeardabi.— A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

FABLi.-~Bra (solar) started by Akbar, A.O. 
minus 572-8. 

Fatbh.— ** Victory.” 

Fatsh Jaro. — ^“Victorious in Battle” (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Fatjjdabi. — R elating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

Faujdabi.— U nder native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor : now used 
generally of Magistrates* Criminal Courts. 

FiRAROiAL COMinssiORBB.— The Chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

PiTTON Gari. — A ph»ton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadt. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gabkwab (sometimes Guioowab). — Title 
with“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means ** cow- 
herd.** i. 0 ,, the protector of the sacred animal : 
but later on, in common with ** Holkar*' and 
“ Slndhia,'* It came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently remrded ns a title. 
Thus, a Prince beeomes ” Oaekwar ** on sucoeed- 
Ing to the estate of Baroda; '* Holkar,'* to that 
of Indore and ** Slndhia,” to that of Gwalior. 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Sidnde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars). 

Garja. — ^Tfae unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Carrabib sativs, 
used for smoking. 

Gave.— W ild cattle, commonly called 'bison * 
Bob oabbitb. 

Gayad^ — A species of wild cattle. Bob fbor- 
FALis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier; syn. mithan. 

Ghadb. — Mutiny, Bevointlon. 

Ghabbib (Qabi).— A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river, 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 


Extba Asbistart Coxmisbioreb.— S ea De- 
puty Ma^strate and Collector. 

Paub. — P roperly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famiri Irbubaroh Gbart.-— A n ann ual pro- 
vlaton from revenue to meet direct famine 
ezDcoditifre, or the cost of certain classes of 
pubite works, or to avoid debt. 

Fabmar.— A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
gtasA. 


Fabsard— L it. means ” child" with the de 
Mm woods added such as ”Fariand-e-dllbaod’ 
^ gtetal Indian Princes it meani 


Ghatwax. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

GHAZi. — One who engaged In ” Ghasy,” a holy 
War, %.e,, against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.-— Clarified butter. 

GiRanUiT.— See Til. 

GODOWR. — A store room or warehouse. An 
Angto-Indian word derived from the Malay 
” gadang.” 

CHJPL — Cowherd girl. The dance of the 
youthful Kflsfana wl& the Gopls is a favourite 
subject of paintings. 
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GoPimiM.— A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

GosAiv, Ooswami. — A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 
one who restrains bis pasalons. 

O0SHl.~-Name In Southern India for * parda 
women : * lit. the word ** Gosha ** means comer 
or seclusion : ** one who sits In '* Is the meaning 
of the word Kashin ” which Is usually added to 
'* Ck)sha '* and “ Parda '* e.flf., Goshanashln 
Pardanashln. 

Gsax.— A kind of pea, Cioeb abibtinum. 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohos biflobus 
is known as horse gram. 

GmANTHA-SAHEB.~-Sikh holy book. 

Quirj. — The red seed with a black * eye * of 
Abbus Peboatobius, a common wild creeper 
used as the oihclal weight for minute quantities 
of opium 90th of a Tola. 

Gup, oe Gup Shup. — Tittle tattle. 

Gub, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. jaggery. South- 
ern India : tanyet, Burma. 

Gubal. — A il^malayan goat antelope. Cema- 
aoBAL. 

Gurdwara.—A Sikh Shrine. 

GITBP. — (1) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Habshi. — L iterally an Abyssinian. Now a 
term for apyone whose complexion is particularly 

dark. 

Hapith. — ( commonly pronounced ** Hadis **) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hafiz. — G uardian, one who has Quran by 
heart. 

Haj. — Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajam, Hajjam.>-A barber. 

Haji. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a). — Governor, ruler. 

Halal — L awful (from Islam point of view). 
Used of moat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, of. 
“ Jhatka'*. 

Halalkhob. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything Is lawful food. 

Hali. — O urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal. — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq.— A right. 

Habuan— U ntouchables. The term origi- 
nally means “the people of God According to 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did cot care for the 
desoription of “ untouchable'’, and it was 
oopied from the example of a poet of Gujarat. 

Hkjiba (Hijrah) — The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, e22 A.l>. 

Hbbba Lal.— a Hindu name (*Hlra* Is 
diamond and * Lai * is ruby.) 

HiIiBA.— A kind of fish, Glttpba ilisha. 

HOOKPl, HuiTDi.— A draft (banking). 

HOLKAK.— Sos** Gackwar.** 


Hti.— A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
In Burma. 

HUKKA^ Hookah. — ^T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Hukm.-— A n order. 

Hundi. — A bill of exchange. 

Idgah. — A n enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

ILAKHK. — A department. (Uakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam. — The layman who leads the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

Ikam. — Lit. ' reward.' Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Dbvasthan, Saranjam, Watak. 

Inundation Canal.— A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river ts in 
Hood. 

IzzAT.— Prestige. 

Jack Fruit.— Fruit of Abtooabpub Ihte- 
ORIFOLIA, ver. Phanab. 

jAoaBBT, jagri. — Name In Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jaoib. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jah. — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Sindhi or Baluoh).-- Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanogar. 

Jamabakdi.— T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

Jamadab. — A native officer In the army or 
police. 

Janoama. — A Llngayat priest. 

Japti. — D istraint; attaohment: corrupt of 
“ Zabti." 

Jatba. — An association. 

Jatka. — P ony-cart, South India. 

JAZIBAT-UL- Arab.— The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, Including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans; Arabia. 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jhatka — “ Stroke ”, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“ Halal ”. B. V. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; syn. bll. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans. 

JiEOA. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JOGI. (Yogi).— A Hindu ascetic. 

Josm.— Village astrologer. 

JowAR.— The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andbopooon Sorbhum, or sorg- 
hum VULGABB ; syn. cholam and jola, In South- 
ern India. 

JUDi. — ^A revenue term In S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial Commisbionkb. — A n officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Gourtln the Central 
Provinoet, Oudh, and Sind. 
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Eaohoha.— Unripe, mud built. Inferior. 
Kaohsbi, kachahrl.— -An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

EAdar, karbl. — The stalk of Jowarl (e. «.)— 
a valuable fodder. 

Eapib. — ^T nfidel, applied by Masllins to all 
non-Muslims. 

Eaju, kashew.—The nut of Anaoardium 
OOoiDENTAM, largely grown In the Konkan. 
Eakab.— The barking deer, Gsbvuivs hurt- 

JAO. 

K AEBI. — Cu cumber. 

Ealar, kallar. — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline effierescenoes, Northern India. 

Kaij!— P opular goddess consort 1 

of Shiva. > (long a) . 

EALl.—Black soil. J 

Ealima. — T he Mahomedan Oonfeasion of faith. 
Eamarbahd, Cummerbund. — A walatcloth, or 
belt. 

Earat. — The wall of a large tent. ** Eanat ** 
(in Persia) — Underground Canal. 

Earoar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons In Easbmlr to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Earkar. — N odular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of Ume. 

Ears.— A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
Sapoharom spontareijm. 

Earuroo. — A Revenue Inspector. 

Eapab. — Cotton. 

Earait. — A very venomous snake, Bur- 
GARUB OARDIDUS OT OASRULEnS. 

Earbhari.— A manager. Also Dewan In 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat* 
Earez. — (Persian ‘Eanat*.) Underground 
tunnels near the skirls of hills, by which water 
is gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
especially in Baluchistan. 

Eareur. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Earua. — The doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Earnah. — S ec Patwari. 

Eartoos. — ^A cartridge. 

Eas. — The five “ Eas ** which denote the Sikh 
are Eet, the uncut hair; Kachhf the short 
drawers ; Eara, the Iron bangle ; Kirpan, the 
steel knife ; and Kangfia, the comb. 

Easai. — A butcher. 

Kazi. — Better written Qa«i— Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kasi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 

Ehabita. — ^Letter from an Indian Prince to 
the Governor-General. 

Ehabardar.— B eware. 

Ehabi (or Ehaddbr).- -C otton doth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yam. 


EhaIiAbi. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitchet 

Ehalsa.— L it. ‘pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Ehalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community : 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc.. 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

Khan. — Originally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prised. It Is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

Ehandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 
Kharbama.— A butler. 

Kharab. — Also •* Kharaba.** In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncultivable Is left unassessed. 

Kharoosh. — H are. 

Kharip. — A ny crops sown Just before or 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Ehasahar. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
iaoed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
ouse by evaporation, Andbopogon Squar- 

ROSIT8. 

Khbdda, kheda .— a stockade Into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

EHiOHADi,kejjeree. — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Khutba. — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

KHWAJA. — A Persian word for ** master,** 
sometimes a name. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

EiRPAR. — A Sikh religions emblem; a sword. 
Kisar.— Agriculturist, used in North India. 

** Ryot ** In Maharashtra, etc. 

EoDALi Also “ Kudall**. — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging ; 
tyn. mamutl. Southern India. 

Korkan. — The narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats ana the sea. 

Eos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-mlnars or milestones 
on the Mnghal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 160 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks In 
Gujarat and Eathiawar, 

EOT.— Battlements. 

EoTHi. — A large house. 

EoTWAL. — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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KOTWAU. — ^The chief police itetion in • 
heod^iiuutfKc town. 

KirOHA BAVPi^'A bmnier or gatewn j erected 
AcroM AlAae. 

Kins. — ^lofiddity, unbelief in the Qaiso and 
the Prophet. 

Ki7AEABiri.-»See Patwabi. 

KffifBHAHBLA.~>The great fair at Hard war, 
CO called beoanie when ft It held every 12th year 
Jupiter and Sun are Jn the sign Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

Kpicbhab.— (M.) A potter. U-** Kumhar.'* 

Ki7Nin.~«An agriculturist (SLanbi in Qufarat 
Kurml in N. Tndia.) 

Kunwap OB Kumar.— T he heir of a Raja. 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat and Kathiawar). 

Kuram. — A big grass laud growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kubrti (U)., Kuan (M).— Wrestling. 

Ktabi. — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

KTAUna. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A tiundred thousand. 

Lal. — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under ** Babu"). 

Lambabdab. — ^The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindarl village, Northern India. 

LAifGUB.— A large monkey, Simnorthbous 
INTBLIUB. 

LajSOAB, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

LAT. — A monumental pillar. ** Lat ** Hindus- 
tani corruption of '* Lord " s.g., " Bara Lat " 
— Viceroy, *' Jangl Lat *’ — Commander In -Chief, 
** Chhota Lat ’* Governor. 

LATBBITB. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for she 
production of aluminium. Laterlte produces 
a deep brldiord soil. 

LiKaAM.— The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Lteobi. — A fruit tree grown In North India 
(LlTOm 0HIMBNB16). 

LOKAMANTA. — (Lit.) Esteemed of the people. 
A national hero. 

Loxbhdra OB LoUNDRA.— ** Frotcotor of the 
World,’* title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 

Datia. 

LoxaYi.— A walstdoth, Burma. 

LOKA.— A small brass water-pot. 

Ltmoi, loongi-— A cloUi (coloured dhoti) 
aim^ wound round the waist. 

llABBASA. — A school especially one for the 
higliar initruction of Mahomedans. 

ICaSAJAV.— The guild of Hindu or Jain mer. 
oha^ in a city. The head of the Mahajan Is 
the NAganheth (g. v.). 


Mahal.— ( 1) Formerly a coiiMdarable tract 
of country; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a smiarate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; ( 8 ) a de* 
partment of reveone, s.g., right to catch ele- 
phante, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taiuka under a Mahalkabi. 

Mahavt.— T he head of a Hindu eonventosi 
establishment. 

M AH ABA J A. — The highest of hereditary mien 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under ' * Baja ** with the addition of 
Mahabaj Rama: its feminine is Mahabami 
(MAHA ssgreat). 

Mahabaj Kumab. — S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Mahamahopadhyata. — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskrltlo lore. 

Mahsbbb, mahasir .— a large carp. BABtus- 
fOB (lit. * the big-headed *). 

Mahua.— A tree, Bassia latibolia, pro- 
dueing flowers naed (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and aeeda which famish 
oil. 

Mahubat. — T he propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking. 

The word in Sanskrit and Marathi la 
**Muhurta"; In Gujaratr* Murrat" or**Mhurat.’* 

Haipam. — A n open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maim A. —A bird. 

Major works. — I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and Interest. 

Major. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mabomedan school . 

Malouzab (revenue payer).— <1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinoee to a co-sharer 
In a village held In ordinary proprietary teunre, 
(2) a cultivator In the Obamba State. 

Marta.— L icence, monopoly. 

MaRTADab.— A lioencec, monopolist. 

Mau. — A gardener. 

Mauk. — M aster, proprietor. 

Mamlatdab (Mar. ** BCamledar**). — The 
officer in charge of a taiuka, Bombay, whose 
duties are boto executive and mi^terial- 
lyn. tahasUdar. 

Mamdap, or mandapam.— A porch or pil- 
lared ball, especially of a temple. 

Mahoostibh.— T befruit of GABOinA Mahqob 

TAMA. 

MARI.— ABaluch tribe. (BhngtU and Marls 
generally spoken of together.) 

Mabkhob.— A wild goat la NorthtWertem 
India, Capra f aloombbi. 

Masjid.— A mosque. Jama MaejM, the 
principal moeque In a town# where worihippert 
ooUeet on Frluyi. 
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IIUIVAP. — Seat of state or throne, Maho* 
medaa; syn. gaddl. 

Maxh. — H lndn eonyenUonal eetabUsfa- 
ment* 

MAinjL]fA.<~A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religions knowledge. 

MAUliyi.— >A person learned in Mnbaznmadan 
law. 

MAimn, w. Man. — A weight varying in 
different localities. The By. maund is 80 lbs. 

Mata. — S anskrit term for " cosmic illusion ** 
In Vedanta philosophy. 

Mihil or Mahal. — A palace. 

Mhla. — A rellgiouB festival or fair. 

Mian. — T itle of the ion of a Bajpnt Kawab 
resembling the Scottish ** Master." 

MIHHAB.— The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

MncBAit* — Steps in a moeque, used as a pulpit. 

Minae.~A pillar or tower. 

MiNOi wouc8.>~Irrlgatlon works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except. In some 
cases, of capital. 

MIB.-—A leader, an inferior title which, like 
" Khan,*' has grown into a name. esMcially 
used by descendants of the Ghiefs of Sind. 

MlBZA.— If prefixed, ** Mr." or ** Bsqulre.** 

MoyurmL.—See Muvtassal. 

MUTU. — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

MOBtrm. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Es. 16. 

MOLMALSM. — ^A class of land holding Eajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs. 

Mono, Mouno, ob Mauno (Arakanese) — 
Leader. 

MOBA.-^tOOl. 


Monsoon. — L it. Season, and specifically 
(1) The 8. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. £. trades, which in the Nor* 
them Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. £. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
sreas of Central Asia, giving rain In India only 
in S. £. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in erosatng the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australaidan Southern summit. 


Motlah (Mappila). — ^A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

Movlvi OB Maxjlvi. — ^A learned Mnsalman 
or Muslim teacher. 


Mudaiitab ob MinD*LiAB.-~>A personal 
name, but implying ** steward of the 

MmOBDr —Person employed to sound the 
M a homed an call to prayer. 

MpyyAaaAL, mofnasU.— The outlying parts of 
a Provinoe or Presldenmr, as dlstln* 

guMMd from the headquarters (Sadr). 

MViawab.— O nstodlan of Mumlmmi sacred 
lilMe, mpodaUyBaiiitlitomh. 


Mhjtahid. — JAU One who wages war against 
Infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to costodian ot Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 

Mukadam.— C hief, leader : in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend lending or shipment of goods. 

I Mukhtab (corruptly mukhtlar).-~(l) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mubhtiabkab. — T he officer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and niaglsterial ; syn. tahaslldar. 

Mtnm, * release. *~The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the Individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Mumtaz-ud-daula.— D istinguished In the 
State. Mule, in the country. 

MUNO, mug.— A pulse, PHABBOLVfl BADXA- 
f US : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj.— ( 1) A tall grass (Saoohabum munja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maharashtra ** munj " means the thread 
ceremony. 

Munshj. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

MUNSir. — Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Mubli (Dkv apasi). — A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Mubum. moorum. — Gravel and earth used 
for metalling roads. 

MUSALMAN, Muslim, Momin (plural Momiu in 
— The names by which Mabomedans describe 
themselves. " Momin " is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans In Gujarat; 
also called ** Mumnas." 

Myowun. — "M r. " 

Naohani, Naqu— S ee Baox. 

Naoabxhana, Nakkarkhaua.* A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Naoa&shbth. — T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants In a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) In the Indian army 
(In Bombay a h<«d peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title home by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Hogbal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to " Maharaja " of the Hindu. 

Nawabzapa. — S on of a Nawab. 

Nasab, nasarana, — ^A duo paid on succession 
or on eeartaln ceremonial oecaslons. 

Num.— 4iBperintsndsnt or Manager. 
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KVf AB8IT8.~(1) In Northern IndU, the 
rent or ibare of the gross produce' of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) In Madrai and Lower 
Bormai the difference between the 'assomed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

Niwib. — B road webbing woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slabs. 

NaaPl. — Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

NlIOAO. — Blue Bull. A large antelope. 

Nm, neem.-~A tree, Mblia Azidibaghta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

NiavANA. — See Mukti. 

Nikah. — ^M uslim legal marriage. 

Nishan. — S ign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
prooeaslou. 

Nizau. — T he title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nizam AT. — A sub -dl vision of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chlelly In 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

NoN-AaRiooLTOBAt AssBSSKKNT. — Enhanced 
assessmont imposed when land already asaesBcd 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

NON-oodNiZABiJi. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan). — The ruler of Spitta. 

NOBi-oootrPANOY TBNANT8.— A class Of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

NON-BBaiTLAilON. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show tiiat the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NULLAH, NALA. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OoouPANOT TBNANTS.— A olasB Of tenants 
with special rights In Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Pad AUK. — A well-known Burmese tree 
(Pthbooabpub sp.) from the btdiavlourof which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — Unhusked rice. 

PAGA. — (Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pahab. — A mountain. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit. 
Jaglr lor maintaining ** Paigah,*' mounted 
troops.) 

PAIE. — (1) A toot soldier ; (2) In Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paiu. — grain measure. 

Pailwah, Pahlw an.— P rofessional Wrestler. 

Paxbhi. — ^T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
AraVB <g. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
ealoiirbeins less yellow and more green and red. 


Pakka, Puooa.-- P ipe, mature, complete. 
Palas.— S ee Dbae. 

Palei. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, PiPB Bbtbl. 

PANOHAMA. — Low castc, Southern India. 

PANOHAYAT. — (1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has hve (panch) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans, in 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary scnools. 

Pansupari. — D istribution of Pan and Supari 
(g.v.)M a, form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya. — F ruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Caries tapaiya. 

Pabab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi. — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Pardanashin. — Women who observe purdah. 

Pardbsi. — F oreign. Used In Bombay espe- 
cially of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from 
North era India. 

Paegana. — F iscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil in Northern India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth. 

Pashto, Pushto. — Language of the Pathans. 

Paso. — A walstoloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. Desert. 

Patel. — A village headman, Geutral and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, bouthem India, 
gaonbura, Assam ; padhao Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rasiitra.) 

Patidab. — A eo-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

Patta walla.— S ee Chapbasi. 

Patwabi. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam. Madras ; kulkami, Bombay Deccan ; 
talatl, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Ooorg; mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chapbasi. 

Pbshear. — O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal olfMk. 

PiSHKASH. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PiLAo (pnlav). — ^A dish of rloe and other in- 
gredients, and by Amdo-Indlani speciffoaUy 
used of chicken with rice and spioeB. 
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PHTnxABi. — An embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work. 

PiOB, paisa. — A copper or bronse coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PlOOTTAH. — A lever for raising water In a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhlkll, Northern India. 

PlPAIu — Sacred flg.tree. Ficus Religiosa. 

PiB. — A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint . 

Pleadeb. — A class of legal practitioner. 

PONQYI. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

PosTiN, Posteen. — ^A coat or rug of sheep 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Pbabhat Phebi. — L it. “Morning round,*’ 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs. 

Pbant. — A n administrative sub*divlalon in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

Pbant or Peant SAHEB.-Sub-Divlsional 
Officer ( in Bombay Presidency ). 

Pbesidenoy. — A former Division of British 
India. 

Prince. — T erm used in English courtesy for 

Shahsada,*' but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of Arcot” (called also “Armin- 
i-Arcot **). 

Pbotbotbi). — F orests over which a consi- 
deranle degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ’reserved’ forests. 

Pbovinob. — O ne of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PUJA. — Worship, BUndu. 

Pujabi. — T he priest attached to a temple. 

PtniDiT.—See Pandit. 

PUBANA. — Lit. * old * Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books; (2) to a geologi- 
cal * group * ; (3) also to ' punch-marked * 
coins. 

PURNA SWABAJ. — Complete independence. 

PUBomT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PWE. — An entertainment, Burma. 

PYALIB — Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

QILLA.—A Fort. 

Eabi. — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
west monsoon. 

Baq, EAQXNL’—Mode in In dian music. 

RAOi {Elciuine eoroeana).--’A small millet 
usM as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India: syn. maroa. NagliNachni. 

BAMiBi^Eailway train, 

Raita* OB RYOT.-.Fanner. 


&AJA. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ** Maharaja **. The feminine is 
Rant (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawat, 
Raikxoar, Raikbar and Raikat. The form JRai 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S. ft W. India. 

B aj Kbuab— Son of a Baja. 

B.AJ Eajeshwar.— K ing of Kings. 

Eamoshi. — A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukldar (g, v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

B.ANA. — A title borne by some Bajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Baja. 

Eani. — T he wife or widow of a Baja. 

Rann or Ettnn. — F lat land flooded in the 
monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry, 0 .g., 
the Bann of Cutch. 

Banza. — M ausoleum, shrine. 

Bao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiv- 
alent to. or ranking below, that of Baja. 

Bboab. — N ame for a black soil In Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Beotjlation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Be^atlons 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Beh. — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Bbservbo. — F orests Intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

Biokshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used In the hills. 

Bisaldab. — C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Bom, Boz. — Nilgai. 

Bohu. — A kind of flsh, Labeo bohita. 

Boti. — B read. 

Boza. — ^M uslim fast during Bamazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of *' rauza.’’) 

Byotwabi. — T he system of tenure In which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabha. — ^A ssembly, Meeting, Council, Con- 
gress. 

Saphit.—A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District: formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Saba Jang — A long-handled battleaze carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

SAEVLOWEB.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C ABTHAEUB TiHOTORixrs). ver. kardal, kushant. 

Sahib. — The native Hindu term used to ot 
of a BuiopeanC* Mr. Smith ** would be mentioned 
as *• Smith Saheb.*' and his wife ** Smith 
Mem-Saheb,** but in addressing it would be 
** Saheb,** fern. ** Saheba,*' without the name) : 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as •^Bahadur,** but inferior (s:master). 
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BAjmiEAPA. — 8on Of « penoa of confoqnooee. 

Said, Satid. Saiyid, sipi, Sy»p, &ypp.— 
Variouf formi for a title adopted by thoae who 
otatm direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 

84L.->A useful timber tree In Northern India, 
Shoua aOBUSTA. 

8A1CBAS.—A deer, Oibyub uvioolob ; ayn 

•aran. 

8 Aiuri* —Association, Union, Assembly. 
San.— Bombay hemp, CbotaIjABIA junoxa. 

Sanad— (1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANGATHAN.— Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence among Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
against non-Hindu aggression. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman “ Tanrlm’* q. v. 

Sanqbam SAum.— War Oo*ancll in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 

8ANNTA8X.— A Hindu mendicant. 

dABi. — A long piece of cloth worn by women. 

Saranjam. — Land held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

Sarpar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Visier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and ‘*Diwan** 
are like in value and used bv both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans only 
ere “Wall," “Sultan," “Amir," “Mir," 
“ Mirsa," " Mian," and “ Khan." 

8ARKAB. — (1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SARSPBAB. — An officer in charge of a Division 
n the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

8 ATI. — Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sahvbab, Saprar, Sowkar. — ^Banker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc. ; money-lender. 

SATTAGRAHA. — (lit. Insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

SATYAQBAHi— A ptsslve resister, one who 
wiU follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

8ATTA.— Speculation. 

SAPPAOAR.— Merchant. 

SAWAI. — A Hindu title impl3ring a slight 
dlstinc^n Git. one-fonrth benerthan others). 

Eawbwa. — A title borne by diiefs In the Shan 
States, Burma. 

$tmUL or ootton tree.— A large forest tree 
erlth orimson flowers and pods eontalslnf a 
quantity ol floss, Bombax MALABARxoinc. 


Srrow, sarau.— a goat antelope, NinoR- 
HAXDPl BPBALIHPB. 

Sbth, Sbbtb.— M erchant, banker. 

Sbttlbxxnt. — (1 ) The preparation of a 
cadastral record; and the ^ fixing of the Govern- 
ment revrane from land ; (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Beserves are created; (8) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and l«ooal Governments. 

Shahid. — A Musalman martyr. 

Shahzada. — Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)— A chief. 

Shams-pl-Ulaua. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting** learned." 

' Shamshbr-Jang.—** S word of Battle" (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

Shanbhoo.— See Patwari. 

SHA8TRAB. — The rellgiouB law-books of the 
Hindus. 

Shroadi, seggaree, Bhlgri. — A pan on 3 feet 
with live charcoal in it. 

SHlRi— Tiger. 

Shbr, eer, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in slse in different parts o! the country. 
The Bailway seor is about 2 lbs. 

Bhxth, shethia. — ^A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

Shias. — M usalmans who accept All as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifa te of the first three Khalils. 

Shighram.— S ee Tonga. 

Bhmham or sissn.— Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalbbbgia Bissoo. 

Shraddha. — Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 

Bhrpti. — ^Literally " heard ", Vedas revealed 
to inspired Blshis. 

SHBory. — Banker. 


8HUDDHI. — Literally purification. A move- 
ment started in Jlajputana and Northern India 
for the reeonversion to Hinduism of those, like 
theMalakana Ba j pats, who, though AUhome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

SiDL— A variation of ** Said." Geuerle name 
for negroes domiciled In the Bombay Pieaidency 
Also applied by the Francb to the negroca in 
their Army. 


SiLLADAR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own hone and equipment. 

SiNDHiA.— See under “ Gaekwar." 

SiMn.— Uniev^ed Laws, ai opposed to 
Shmti, revealed Vedaa. 

Sola.— A water-plant with a valuable pith. 

ARBCHYNOMBRR A8F1RA. 


SONI, Sonar.— G oldsmith. 

SOWAR.— A mounted soldier or constable. 
Sowkar. — Meioliant. 


Swadxshl— L it. 
country. There is 
between the twou 
prefennoe againat 


Swarsone's own : desbh&ot 
aotoally a shade ox dilMrence 
the" Bwa"emp|iaaiaiagthe 
averythlng ** pai^** foreign. 
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liBI OR SBBL~Lit. fortune, beenty, » 
Sftttikrtt term need by Hindmi in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addremed 
to him; neaiiy Esquire'*): need also of 
(Uvimities. The two forms of spelling are | 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
i (tbat of s in the German Stait), 

SiWTTT Sbitxtt.— M odem Hindu equivalent 
of "Mr." 

Btota or tope.^A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, oontalnlng relics. 

3xrBiB.*Hl) k province under Mabomedan 
role ; (2) the oflloer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, oorreaponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (8) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

8VBAHPAB.~<1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native Infantry 
of&oerin the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

BbB>Plvi8lOB, — A portion of a District in 
diarge of a ^nlor officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

8iriiTiir.—A King. 

SUNHAT.— Traditional law followed by Sunnis. 

Sumns.—MuBalmans who accept the first 
four Hhaiifs at lawful successors of the Prophet. 

Sx/PARI.— The fruit of the betel palm, Aeboa 
OATBQBXr. 

The chief police officer 
in a District ; <2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (8) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Sersioe, in charge of a Central Jail. 

STJRAJ, STOTA.— Sun. 

Stotx.— -N ative of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Buropeans, and whose house speech 
la GoJaratL Also called "Lala" or "Lalia." 

SWAMl. — A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Bhankaracharyaa, Mahants of Math, 
etc. 

STOR, sala.~A groom. 

Stbd, Byvd. — M ore variations of ** Said." 
TABUOH.~-The Mahomedan conversion move* 
mmit. 

TABire.*~8ee Tauah. 

TABnL.~A revenue aub-dlvlsion of a District 
ayn. tatnka, Bombay; taluka, Madraa and 
Ifyiore; townahlp, Bnrma. 

TA]l8lLDAR.-~Thie officer In charge of a tahall ; 
ayn. Mamlatdar, ^mbay; townahlp officer, 
or mfo<^ Burma ; Mnkbtlarkar, Sind ; Vahl* 
vntdu^ Baroda. Hla dntlea are both executive 
and magtatertai. 

T4KAfx.~Loana made to agrlonlttiriata for 
aeed, bnlioda, or at^toaltorai Imorovemente; 

Also "Tagavi" ( M. " Tagal "). 

Tadi.— S mall distaff, lor ninning yarn 
lamight Into laahioa by Mr. GandhL 


Tal.— L ake ; Musical time. 

TAtAK.-^ Mahomedan term for divorce. 

TAIATI. — Village accountant. 

TAlir, or talao. — A lake or tank. 

Taivr, talnka.— The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh. Guiarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
8ub>divlsion of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore; syn. tashil. 

TALUKDaR.~>A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectora 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

TALPUB.-— The name of a dynasty In Sind. 

Tamakhp, Tambakit.— T obacco. 

Tarasha.— E ntertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

Tarbu.— T ent in the Bombay Presidency. 

TAMTAR,tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light t^rap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding 
water. 

TANZiti. — Literally" organization." A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
aecuring better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

Tapidae.— S ee Patwaei. 

Taeai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas. 

Tabi, toddy— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
Juice of the date is called Sendhl. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, a-Nthbrara 
I PAPBlA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tawi.— B rush woodfence or hurdle. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models ot the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Trak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Bnrma, Tbctona 
ORANPIB. 

Tbbxoraphio Tbansfibb.— S ee Council bills. 

Teach, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakpb.— ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a titie of respect applied to Brab* 
mans ; (8) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe In the 
Western Ghats, 

Tharin.— T he brow^ntiered deer, Burma 

Oertus 

Thana.— M ilitary or PoUoe-Station heuM the 
circle atUebed to It. 
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TiD or Tib. — L octut. 

TncA. — (1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head; (2) vaoolnatlon. 

Tika SiHBB. — Heir-apparent in leveral Kortb 
ndian States. 

TlKAM. — The English pickaxe (of which 
** plkasB *’ Is the common corruption. ** Tikam" 
Is derived In dictionaries from Tikshna—Sharp). 

XU.— An oilseed, Sbsamijm impioum; also 
known as glngelly in Madras. 

TILAK. — (Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 

TiNDAL, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TiPAi, Teapoy. — A table with 3 logs, and hence 
need of any small European style table. 

TITAB.— Partridge. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troyj. 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Suighbah. 

TOTB. — The word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates. It is 
derived from the ICanarese thot4i and similar 
words In Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 

Tbirb. — W ild cattle fonnd In Burma and to 
the southward. Bob bondaious * syn. hsalng 
and bonteng. 

Titmandab. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

Vlbma, (Plural of Alim). — ^Mahomedan learned 
men. 

Uhaba. — 1'erm implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. Plural of “Amir.** 

UMBAE.— A wild flg— (Ficus OLOMBBATA). 

Umbpwab. — A hopeful person ; one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation; candidate. 

Unit. — A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

URDU. — Hindustan language os spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Ueul — A wild sheep In North-Western 
India, OTIS TIQNEI. 

Ubid, Udid.— a pulse, * black grain * (Pba- 
BBOLVB MUNGO). 

UBU0. — Mahomedan fete held In connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint. 

Ubab. — S oil made barren by saline efflores- 
oenoe, Northern India. 

USTAD. — ^Master. teacher, one skilled in any 
art or aoience. 

UXBAMNA.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid OB second or third day after the death of a 
person* Ammag Parsis, a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after the death of a 
person. 

Vahitatpab. — O fficer in charge of a revenne 
■nb-dlviaioa, wltii both executive and magis* 
terlai fonotlons, Baroda ; syn. tahsildnr. 

k ^ 


Vaid or fialdya (is also a caste in Ben^). — A 
native doctor practising the Htndn system of 
medicine. 

yASiL.-~(l) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vkda. — ^E evealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vbdakta. — T he philosophy of the Upanishsds. 

ViHABA.— A Bnddhlst monastery. 

ViLLAGB.— Usnally applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

ViLLAGB Union.— A n area In which local 
affatrs are administered by a small committee. 

Waaz. — ^M ahomedan sermon. 

W ADA or W ADI. — (1 ) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
closed land near a village. 

Wakt. — A Muhammadan religions or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wali. — L ike ** Sardar." The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both** Wall ” and ** Mir.’* 

Wao.— A step well. 

Wat AN. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazib. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wwr KATX.— The rate of revenue for land 
assured of Irrigation. 

Wbitbb. — S outh Indian equivalent of bobu, 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — ^A system of Hindu philosophy. 
Practice cf breath control, etc., said to give 
supematoral powers. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 

I Yitnani. — L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
I practised by Mahomedans. 

Zabardabt. — L it. ** Upper bandy** hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Z ABABDABTi.— Oppreasion . 

Zamirdab.— A landholder. 

Zamindabi.— ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, samindar ; (8) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is impost on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanara. — Of women. Women*s apartment, 
harem. 

2! iab a t .— PItolmage. Zfarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

ZIB3U — CommmnmatiTe prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan aalnt. 

ZiLA. — A District. 

zobpIalabi.— T ribute pold to Junagadh 
Daibnr by nnmerons Kathiawar States. 

ZuLM, ZuLPM.— Tyranny, OppmiiloB. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Host to the complexion of the people, which 
▼arieafrom fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion In India is drawn by their dress and 
sonal decoration. In Its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress conslsto of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with efen so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally Innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal banging from the waist in 
front, may be seen In the streets In the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and Images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the ]fflndu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which Is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Boman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears In bis full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans Introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl Is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may mirry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown In the bead- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims; long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating peroaps in the ** parrot’s 
b^** <a the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different commnnitiM 
and in different places, so that a trttinod eye 
can tell from the bead-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Pars!, and 
whether he halla from Poona or Dharwar, 
Abmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashioii VaiiaUons.-~Fa8i)ion8 often vary 
with d Umatt and occupation. The Bombay 
fishermaD may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in hia pocket; yet, as 
he mmit work lor long hours in water, be does 
not cover his logs, but suspends only a coloured 
fcorchiilffom bJi waist In front* The Patban 


of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with Its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsls. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of » 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussaiinan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekban and lo Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair Is dally oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in Imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most oases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, and near the n^ck, and grow it la 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the Individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsls and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except In Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsls and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadlius or Bairagls as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasls, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed tialr of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding gradie in society, 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each commuidty sfleote its peculiar 
ornaments, thonsb imitation Is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, lllis 
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(h« lotufl. the tote, ond ibe cbuiiSMko, ore aounig 
tho moti popular object ot lepreteniatlon it 
gold or silver. 

Csste Marks.— Caste marks oonstltute a 
mMe o( personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the blgber castes. The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and Is omitted In 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red. 
or yellowish as wnen it Is made with ^und 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Laksfami is the goddess of prosperity. It is said 
to represent her. A more elaoorate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without It, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Bhiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp tlielr temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Eudraksha 
BlmooarpuB qanUru*, strung together are worn 
round their nocks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 


respootlTdy. tnie Ungayats, a Shatva s^ 
suspend from their necks a metaUlo casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Eudraloha 
rosaries round tbeir necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Eeliglons 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their nedu. 
Muslim dervisbet sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit tbis sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck diemselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the cblmon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, ana feet 
sonoetlmes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained In the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye Is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other oases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Blkh Akall la fond of blue, the Banyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason ean 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correotly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the h^her classes as well. Appa Baheb, 
Anna Eao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It Is 
possible that in earlv society tlie belief In the 
re-birth ol departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a mao whit«, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem. diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tail, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a fiower or a creeper. Thus, to 
taka a few oames from the epics. Panda means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black : 
Bhlma terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day BUra 
is a diamond : Eatna or Eatan a Jewel : Bonn 
or Ghiuna gold : Vein or Belli, in tlie Dravldlan 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bom, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doifibttfal whether the Animlsts ever venture 
to sssume the names of the dreaded sphits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 


of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of bnman 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
origb^lly human. 

High-ouste pnictlees^The high oasts 
Rladn, on the other band, believes that the mote 
often the name of a del^ is on hks ilpi, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he ddibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that be may have the oppor- 
tunity of prononnoing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
snd picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
s pervader : Oovlnda is the cowherd JCrtshna : 
Kesbava has fine hair ; Eama is a deUgbter : 
Laksfamana is lucky: Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dlnaksra 
Is the Inminary that makes the day: Snbtah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow: Savltrl a ray of light: Tara astir: 
Eadha mosperlty: Eukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bnama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased In naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hlndn pantheem Is ss crowded 
SB it Is Isrge. 

Fumlly Danes.— When a person rises in 
Importance^ he adds to his perscmal nsme a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Hhaima ml^t be added to a 
Brahman’s nane^ Varma to a Kshstriya’s. 
Guuta to a Vaishyas, and Dosa to a flbudrn’s. 
This rule Is fairly well observed la the cam of 
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ibe Ant two but the meanliig of the 

ofeber two has changed. Daaa meani a tiave 
oc aerraiit, and the proodest Brahman cannot 
diwlaln to call himsetf the eerrant of tome 
god. Tbiis» although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shnd^ Bamadas, the famons 
goro of SblTBll, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
naTas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and In Western India high caste &ndas of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
aames. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
kites or Aiyangar to their names. Shastri. 
Acoarira, Boat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Bfukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
llukieijn, are among the titles indicative of the 
firahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the saoced booln. Among warlike classes, 
like the Baiputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindll Mid, as in Gldumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Baja 
ebanged into Baya, Bao and Bai was a poll- 
tleai tlUOi nnd is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Qhose, 
Butt and Mitra, ben and anha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or elan cannot be changed. 
Shot, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Ohetty, 
a Valshya title, in Southern India. Mndallyar 
and Nayudo, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of in^rtant castes In Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Hand, Cnand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Bam]! or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Oaru. the feminine 
Bal <w Devi, are honorific. Frefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sobhi. Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Profesuioiuil ]iaiii«a.~-FamUy names mam* 
times denote a prafesalon : In tome oases thgg 
mi^t have been conferred by the old tvkmu 
Mebta, Kulkaml, Deshpande, Cfiiitnavls, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in lormer 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
llduor-seller. JTo insert the father's name 
between one^s personal and the family name la 
a common practice in Western ladla. It la 
rare elsewhere. When a family oomea from a 
certain place, the suffix *kar* or 'wallah* la 
added to the name of the place and It makes a 
family surname in Westeni India. Thus we 
may have Ohiplimkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavna^s, 
Malubaiis and BUimorias.as among Pariia. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose pwsonal name is Vasudev, Ida 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Ghlplnn, is Ohlp- 
lunkar. In Sonthem India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolntloB 
of Musalman names follows the same Unga 
as Hindn names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religions and secular history. Tbcae 
names and titles are often as long and ple- 
turesque as Hindn appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh. Din, GbnJam, Bhwaj& Fakir. 
Baal, Mnnshi. Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi ana 
others, as well as bonorino additions like Bhaa 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsls alto 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, as in the case 
of Hindus In Western India. BatUwallah, 
Beadymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
wailah and others like them are tell-tale names. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what ate now known as 
sue Fine Arts, and those apnlled to industry 
as wus the case in Europe durmg the nineteenth 
eentury. As, however,* Industrial art^forms 
the fUb]eot of t special article in this book, 
the ierm Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Fainting. 

Historlcfll.— 'The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B.O. 250, can 
only be oonjeotured by their advancement 
in Uteiatnre; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtednm shown by the works of the 
btetorlo period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.C. 260 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: — 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.OB50 — EUora, Ajfu^Kali, 

AJ).750. Sanefai. 

Jaina .. ..A.D.1000— EUora, Mount Abn, 
1800. Palnana. 

Bnthminical. . A.D. 530 to EUora, Btomianta, 
tike pteeent <i)ils% Btmvmnes- 

day. war, lifcarwar. 


Name. Dates. LocaU^ of the best 
Examples. 

Obalnkyan ..A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somnatfapur, 
1200. BaUur. 

Dravidlan . .A.D.1850— EUora, Tanjore, Me- 
1750. dura, TmneveUy, 

Pathan . .A.D.1200 — Delhi, Mandu, /aun- 
1550. pore. 

Indo-Saraoenio A.D.1520~ Laffioie, DeUil, Agra, 
1700. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist ArchiteotuK is mainly exempUfled 
by the rook-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Tepm or sacred 
mounds. The Interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and tiie rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point umnistaJr* 
ably to their being derived Aom wooden stroo- 
tures of an earlier period. The cbataotmMio 
features of these temffles are horse-shoe 
ings in the facades to Admit light, and emm- 
nades of pUlan with richly ornamented eapsin 
the interior haUs. 3atna Anbiteetnie Is found 
in its most hlpkly developed form in the DUwAffl 
temples at AbC The ground yhm 

eonsMa of a shrine for the gtm or m&tm 
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Htnikt Md an ueaded ooiirtywnl wttli nidiei 
or ImagM. The ebaiaoterietio of the etrle 
I imoe and Ughtnete, with decomtlTe oenmig 
lovarlng the whole interior, executed with 
neat waboiatkm and detail. Oonstmotiona] 
natt od a anggeet that original tfpea In wood 
laTO been copied In marble. 

fizehmlnlcal, Ohalukyan and Diavidlan 
itylea differ ll^e In essential plan, all haring a 
ihrlne for the god, preceded by j)illarod por- 
:hes. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahmlntcal templM have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which In the southern or 
Dtavidlan style are crowned by a horizontal 
lystem of storied towers, and each story, de> 
}reaaiog In size, is ornamental with a control 
»ell and figures in high relief. The Chain kyan 
ityle is affected by its northern and southern 
leighbonn. taldnu features from each without 
os&g its own special charaoterlstlca of which 
ihe starHihaped plan of the shrine, with the flve- 
'old bands of external ornament, is the prln- 
slpal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
imroduoed Into India by the Mahomedan Inva* 
lion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine enmples in the Kutub Mosque and Mlnar. 
The oharacterlstloB of the style are severity 
of outUna, which is sometimes combined with 
slabomte decoration due, It is stated, to the 
smployment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabod already show Hindu 
tnfluenoe ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jatinpore and Mandu. Indo* Saracenic 
Aichltectnie reached the climax of its develop* 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors, 
Ahbar, Jenangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
In ribbness of material and refinement of taste 
the hufldlng efforts of previous periods, Its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buUdlnga erected during the Adll Shahl 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
In the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
•dlfloes are held In higher esteem by some 
orltlos than those of the Moghals, on acoount 
of their flmpUclty, grandeur and fine proportions, 
The era of great civil architecture io India was 
teTived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaees and fortresses were Duilt at Madras, 


the example thus set was oopled by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere io 
India. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled In extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and cm the banks of rivers. The most notable 
oonstruotlonal contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian ardhlteoture was the Introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Skmlptiire. — ^The use of sculpture and paint- 
log inisolated works of art was praoucally 
lUMi«exlstent in India until modem times. One 
or two nliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
It may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
Ho elutl statuary, such as Is now nnderstood 
by tho term, was ea»cuted ; for no contempo- 
rary pCHTtralt figures, or busts In marble, or 
bimigm have come down to ns from the rains 
qt ampOBt India* as they have from those of 


Egypt, Qreeoe and Borne. Sculpture bis been 
used oxdnsively as the handmaid of rellgioa, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imi^duation, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement. 
Indian sculpture is peroaps without its equal 
elsewhere In the world. The most Impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Aianta 
and Elepbanta. The great Trlmurthl In 
the loRt named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 

Painting.'— ‘Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at AJanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at Intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
finer cliaraoterlsrio of the best Indian soulpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more traetable vehicle employed. The 
AJanta Caves remained hidden In the Deccan 
Jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, nntll 
accidentally redlsoovered by officers of the 
Madras army in 1029. They are painted In a 
species of tempora ; and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to tbe well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists, and tbe ni^leot of 
tbe authorities. The Kiiam's Government have 
in recent years done a great deal towards the 
praervation and study of these mural painting. 
The second period of Indian painting owed Its 
origin to the introduction of Persian methods of 
painting by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and tbe 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
oare of his tuecessors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large seale, the plotnres 
of the Ji^hul school were miniatures. They 
were executed In a species of opaqne water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the lllnmlnated missals ptodnoed 
by the monks in Enrope during the middle ages. 
Some of tbe finest of the earlier specimens In 
India are of a religions character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to ^e art 
of the caUgraphist. As ita range extended, a 
remarkable sobool of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained nut extremely aecnrate 
drawing, keen insight Into oharaeter, barmonlont 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delioacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this 
movement, known as the Bajput school, were 
less lntei)psted in portraiture than in depicting 
poetical and imaginative subjects. The 
pictures of both branches of the Ho^ul school, 
although highly decorative in character, were 
not Intend^ for exhibition upon the walki 
of rooms, acoordfaig to Western practice, and 
when not used as Ulustiatloiui or deooratioBa 
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to nuuiiiBorlpt books, were preserved tn 
portfolios. 

Modern PaIntlng.-*-'A8 the reign of 6beh 
Jnbsn exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Anrangxeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agn^t entailed by the oontlnuons wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rale ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
stereotyped in Its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no snooessois. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly U|)on 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic tr^ment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
meronants and became a great adminutiative 
power in 1767, very little vitality survived In 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the *• Company was too fully oooupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
praotioe which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country. Greek and its derivative style 
of arohltectnre were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Oaloutta, Bombay and 
Madias because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildlogs of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same : for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and oonceming which 
th^ had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no soulptois in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monnmente to 
distinguish public servants were Imported 
from Europe ; and the portratte. other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
bufldhigs, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in Europe. 
AltiKmgh a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Aroha)- 
ologists, no official Interest was taken in artistic 
edncation until the Government of India was 
tnmsferred to the British Grown In 1869. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England In the 19th Century 
were imitated in India; and were attached to the 
edncational system, which bad been pre- 
viously modelifod e definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Ait In 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
Wh^ ; and as several of tiiem have oonfln^ 
their activities almost esotnslvdy to this 
of the subject it is sufficient to 
BSMtion only the worii of a few of the Indian 
Aft oohools in the present article. The Oaloutta 


school, except for oocaelonal experiments in the 
application of the graphic arts to Uthompby, 
engraving and stained glass, has oecome 
chiefly a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in additkm 
to classes for modelling, painting and design It 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which Instnio- 
tion is given in the applied arts. It Is 
in the principles nnderlylng the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Oaloutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Oaloutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) hanisbed trom 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art; and olalmed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 yean, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art.— The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modem India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Grlffltlis, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Bums, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 

f )rof essional commercial, industrial, and poUtioal 
ife of the country, it is not ponible for modem 
artists in India to work on purely archaic 
models: and that to copy these would be as 
anptofliable as it would be lor the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Eoman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold tn the 
shops of every larue city, It Is essential lor the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adcmtion of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to poss^ the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic prinoipleB com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate diawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the sdenoe of 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Boms, 
administration were the founding of the Arehi- 
teetural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appi^tment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and ipport 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was idso started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Bums retired in 
1918 and was succeeded In 1910 by Mr. W. B. 
Gladstone Solomon, s.i.h.,r.b.o., who retired ia 
1937. He was succeeded by the present Direc- 
tor, Mr. 0. B. Gerraid, A.B.O.A., B3.A., B.0.1. 

Mr. Solomon entirely reorganised the ooufiek 
of study. He also, as Chairman of the Goveiie- 
ment Art Examinations, levlied and reeoae- 
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tniotwd <»ba code wlilch gov^rni tbeie tetts in 
iHth the Itoard of Eicamineni. 
Tho Mialt if an efflolont system of tests of 
e0M«ney in Painting, Sculpture, and Arohiteo- 
tlOe^ ind tbe latest development in the 
cnrricaitim has been tbe introduction in 1035 
o| a seotion devoted to tbo study of Commercial 
Art. The popularity of the improved ourrl- 
enbun is shown by the great influx of students 
to the School of Art. These now number 
some six hundred Including at least sixty-Avo 
ladles. It is noteworthy that whereas no 
candidates had entered for the Government 
Diploma of Sculpture prior to 1920 in 
tbe year 1937 no fewer than 64 competed 
in this very advanced test of capacity. 
The life Classes which were organised at 
tbe end of 1010 have been pronounced by 
competent fudges as well up to the level of the 
life Olasses of the European Schools of Art. 
But profloienoy in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
SmtM too much of the study from Life is quite 
eapaole of negativing Its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct Is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, tbe danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side w^ these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Paintlag was Inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis of scholarships 
under tbe patronage of tbe Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Moral Pointing it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This 
eiass has executed the deoorations lor many 
publie and private buildings, and painted the 
octtlng and panels of a specially constructed 
Indira Boom which was exhibited at Wembley 
In 1M4, and found a purchaser in Encana. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyid the 
patiraage of auccessive Governors of Bombay 
rad, laigi^ due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wlh 
son, the Ciovemment of India inaugumted a 
oompetition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
deeoffotion of wall spaces in the new 
bttUdInjBi at Hew Delhi. The result of the 
Compeotion was notified In October 1928, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Boinbay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
Bdlgloned to point Mural Decorations in the 


new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
nndorto^ the decoration of Committee Boom 
<*A** (in the Korth Block) and the paintings, 
whJdi were exconted in oils on canvas, were 
Snbhed,and soceesofuUy placed in position on 
the dome and waUs by the middle of September 
1929. These decorations were original oompo* 
sitlons of life site figures, symbolising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Fine and Applied Arts. In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by tbe public and extremely well 
received by the a(t critics and the Press. Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro* 
nlsed the exhibition and selected several of the 
paintings displayed. 

Eddbition in London.*— The India Society of 
London organised an Exhibition of Modem 
Indian Art in London, which was opened by 
H.H. the Duchess of York at the New Burlington 
Galleries on December 10, 1934. The most 

Instructive feature of this Exhibition was that 
the representation of India was secured by means 
of Begional Committees which collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts. Thui 
the respective sections of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 
work from Western India received a most 
favourable welcome from most of the 
prominent art critics and journals in 
England. The Regional Committee of Bombay 
had selected a varied and fairly representative 
collection of paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural drawings. At the request of this Committee, 
the Government of Bombay deputed Mr. Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Bombay exhibits in London. The whole 
enterprise was a successful demonstration of the 
alms and Ideals of tbe Bombay School of Paint- 
ing, and since this Exldbition the long-standing 
controversy as to tbe Bombay methods of art 
training has collapsed though It is hardly to 
be expected that it^^ not occasionally reassert 
itself In sporadic outbnists hereafter. 


Indian Architecture. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
Bmb of Its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those or the nations of the world. An 
anelMit qlvillaatlon, a natural bent on the part 
of people towards religioos fervour of the 
eontemplaiitve rather than of the fraatloal 
Mrl. oqinbined with the richness of the country 
In sterner building materials— these are 
a few of Mie fMtors that contributed to making 
tt what It was, while a stirring history gave it 
both rariety rad gUmonr. Indian aroliitee* 
tore Is i subject which at the best Inui been 
itndlid only imperfectly, and a really oom- 
prekiMdTe treatise on It has yet to be written. 
Themhleet is a vast and varied one, and It 
may MBOnob a treatiie never will be written in 
thefitmofefmwofkalrayrate. Thesplritof 
Tndlafimls loie%n to the Bwopean and few 


era entirely understand it, while art eritlelsm and 
analjrsiB is a branch ot study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its full extent. 
Hitherto tbe beat authority on tbe subject 
has been Fergussra, wbose compendious work 
Is that which will find most ready aceeptanoe 
by the general reader. But Fergnssoo atuonpt- 
ea tbe nearly Impossible task of covering toe 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and It is sontetlmes held that he was a mao 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of suAcient depth of 
insight in this partleular direction. Fergus* 
son'll classification by races rad leUgloiii Is, 
however, the one tbra has been genramy ae- 
eepted Utberto. He asserts that there li no 
stone arehiteotuie In India of an eariiar date 
than two and a halt oe nt ar l es bettne the Ohrlst* 
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Ub ora, and that ** India owes the iotrodno* 
Uon ol the ose of stone for architectural pni- 
poses. as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
reitgidn, to the great Asoka. who reigned B.O. 
272 to 226.** 


Bdddlilst Work. 


Ferguason's first arehiteotural period Is 
when the Buddhist, ol which the great tope 
at Banohl with its famous I^orthem gateway 
is pefhaps the most noted example. Th^ 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and moat ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
In the Chaltya hails or rock-cut caves of Earll, 
Aianta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to In passing. This Is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognised as 
Roman, Bysantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The| 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Gre^ Influoice, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also ol hair and facial expression. 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of Its best to European Influence, an 
assumption that la strenuously combated by| 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The arohlteotnre of the lalns comes next in ! 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Bllwars 
temples near Mount Am, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory ** at CWttore, 


Ottier einifai Styles. 

The Dravldiaii style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It Is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Eliora, 
where the remarkable ** Kylas ** is an instance 
of a temple cot out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere oaves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is. as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet In length, not built* but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modem Ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Ohidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, Ac., and 
the nalaoes at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style; 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following maybe mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study : — ^Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Bin- 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, Ac. The 
palaoe of the Hindu Baja Man Blngb at 
OwaiioT is among most beautiful architec- 
tuzml examples in India. So also are the 
palaces of Amber, Datiym, Urcha; Dig and 
Udaipor. 

Indo-Saraeeiilc. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
tha characteristics of none are more easily 
reoognlsahle than those of what Is generally 
Mdtod the ** Indo-Saracenlo ** which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest* Under 
tM hew influences now broi^t to bear on It 
the areblteetote <91 ihdla^toof on a fresh lease 
wf aetlrtty and underwent remarkable modlfh 


cations* The dome, not entirely an nnknn^ 
feature hitherto, became a special object 
development, while the arch, at no 
favourite oonstructlona] form of the MtatAKi 
builders, was now forced on their atteotloB J^;<' 
the predilections of the ruling class. 
minaret also became a distinctive featmjl/; 
The requirements of the new religion,-*t4hs^'' 
mosque with Its wide spaces to meet the, nMs 
of organized congregational acts of woith^- 
gave opportunities tor broad and spadMs 
treatments that had hitherto been to 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of iooliily 
set a tabn on the ose of sculptured r opr sti h - 
tations of animate objects In the adominmt 
of the buildings, and led to the devdepmlld 
of other decorative forms. Great ingsmw 
came to be displayed In the use of patt^ jpl 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. 

Moslem trait further turned the attent^^ 
the builders to a greater extent than wmcnie 
to proportion, scale and mass as means ol 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured Allnim 
and the sBgthetlc and symbolic IntetM^f 
detail being no longer to be depended on 
same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded hkjMe 
principal centres of the Indo-Saraoenlo ( ftwy 
she former for the renowned Taj Mali^ lor 
Akbar*s deserted capital of Fatehpur Blkil, 
bis tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjfd anq 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjld, the 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, Ac., 
and the unique Qutb Mlnar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because In each 
there appeared certain strongly marked Indi- 
viduailtles that diflerentlated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one If^ 
that to tbe other. These are Ahmedabad In 
Gujarat and Bljapur on the Dekhan, both In 
the Bombay Presldenoy. 

At Abinedabad with its neighbours BlxkheJ 
and C!hampanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have reoonrse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural ooncluslon, Tte 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of Its stone **jall**— 
or pierced lattice- work, as in the palm tree 
windows of tbe Sldi Sayyid Musjld, 


BUnpnr. 

Tbe characteristics of the Bljapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of tbe Ahmedabad in |^| 

here tbe dome Is devdoped t#^ 
degxee, indeed tbe tomb of L 
well-known **Gol Gu]]fbaz**-^I|M 
Ing the greatest space of 
In the World roofed by a < 

excepting the Pantfawn. M 
here pracUcaUy discarded li I 
The Bljapur style shews 
quality and a largeness of sfMtttraJ 

don mi is unequalled dsewhere In 

though In xiebness and Setteiicy SI doni iSi 
attempt to rival tbt work of the further iwifh. 
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11. MODERN. 


The modem arobltectmal work of India 
diTidee ttaelf eharply into two olagees. There 
If flnrt that of the indigenous Indian ** Master* 
boUder** to be found chiefly In the Indian 
9teteii Mrticularly those in Bajputana. 
Seeond there is that of British India, or of 
aO those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Westom Ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread ttelr Influence, chiefly. In the case of 
ar^teoture. through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upoai as being all that building should not be, 
but* oonslderfng it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
Who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one band and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
logs. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of profeesionai architects 
to tom their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of (lovemment as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in lord Ourson’a Viceroyalty. 

To the work of the Indlgenois ‘•idkster- 
buUder” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and Uih sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out— and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of ** living art,** but which is threatened with 
mdual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western Ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much disousscd project of the Govern ment 
of India's new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
requlr^ impetus to Indian art rather than 
that It should be made a means of fostering 
Buiopean art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India's expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for tne most part to have been 
adherents of the "indigenous Indian" school 
of arohnologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their Ideas on their own reading of 


the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official vjew both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
" death " of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
thfs law, or to institute what they have termed 
* * another futile revival" t The British In India , 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Bomans In every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were want to 
replace indigenous art with that of Borne, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more Influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the cx>nBtniction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British arohiteots, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either i)a8t 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned. The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a deflnite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it hag also 
received the commendation of many. 

Tlie controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for Its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that It affords an added Interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought In the modem build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
** master builders *’ work In nearly every native 
town and baxaar. The town of Lashkar In 
Gwalior State may be cited as i)ecullarly rich 
In instances of picturesque moa^m Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 


Industrial Arts. 


The ancient Industrial arts of India formed 
two dbitln^ groups. The first Included those 
aIIM tpf and dependent upon, arohlteoture ; the 
second Qomprises those applied to artlolee devoted 
to rdifld^ ritual ; muitary weapons and 
tiappiBgi* domestic acoeasoriee ; and to personal 
adornnioiiti 

Tht Attiolee of the first group were Intended 
tor soase fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
wockmaiuditp were dictated by that of the 
buUdiiMt with which they were Incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the taaft of their design was lest constricted 
and thitr worlmniliiv ^ more varied. 


Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
I ouB, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the d^ign and treatment differ In 
the two groups, the materiak used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon whldi 
the Indian craftsman's skin has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the nrinoiaalln^an 
styles are necemary. The two distlncave stales 
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Me Hindu and liahomedan. The lonner may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remo^ antiquity ; the latter was a variation oi 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho* 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
toral forms are accepted and employed for ;dcco- 
ratlve purposes ; but in that of the Manome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of IVlabomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of thorn, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Bfahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
Ing in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedana use more restraint. 

Stone Work* — Carved stone work is the 
^nclpal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope It ranges, 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
la that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to toace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Medissval craft work, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minting point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
ki India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving In 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is mnch more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
etfest was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
woik screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to l^ inexhaustible ; while won- 
dfurful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
spaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
whkfii they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
nlas of their skill in the form of book rests, iab- 
m, thrones, tooUUtoHM, vueo and sword handles 


are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. 

Wood Work .'—With a fine range of tim* 
here suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the ooustruction and deooratton 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and we 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed hy 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few it any examples of a date earlier than ^ 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the oounlary, 
are masterplooes of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner oourtyaras 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Naslk, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the struotural 
beams, the overhandng baloonies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 

g ood taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
srm Is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, tiotfaes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the ar^teo- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods. Ivory 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lao was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned 00 the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied < 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work* — ^With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of ai^- 
tie craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
BLindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beantlfnl to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
snapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simptewt 
implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine OfU^ 
ing. In this, and in the working of, gold «ii|| 
silver, a higher standard of technlcat and 6 omp, 
structive exactness has been reached by 
metal workers of Europe and It 

be taken as an axiom that the more beaiiUfiii 
the shape of an article is, and this especMIly 
applies to metal work, the less 
exists for the decoration of its soifacd. It if 
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equally trae that the highest test of craftsman - 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
■lightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
•ne wnioh is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but Judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness In the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
omamencation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of biding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. 

Textiles. — The textile Industry is the widest 
In extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 


of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them In a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom waving to such a state of perfection that 
illaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced In the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no maohlne-^made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most boantifiil varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as apphed to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-cinlncnt a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place In the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen leamt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made In Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced In India. The nearest approach to 
these Is in carpets and nigs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia ; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their Instructors either in colour or designs. 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
M they are numerous. Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period, (3rd century 
B. C.) and some rough stone walls at the 
ancient city of Ilajagriha of about the 0th or 
7th century B. C. The absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architecture had 
been of wood and had completely perished. The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohonjo-daro, 
in Sind and at Harappa In the Punjab, have 
ximpletely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
ind proved that as far back as the Srd or 4th 
nillennium B.O. and probably much earlier still, 
[ndia was in possession of a highly developed 
ilviUzation with largo and populous cities, 
soil built houses, temples and public buildings 
►f brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
hat period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Mohonjo-daro and Harappa 
here are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super* 
mposed one upon the ruins of another. 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
t Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
n the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
he best in style ; those of the first the poorest. 
Cost of the structures are dwelling houses or 
bops, but there are others whicli appear to 
ave been temples and one — of particularly 
lassive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
y fenestrated galleries and halls. All were 
uilt of well burnt brick and most of them were 
I two or more storeys with staircases giving 
Doess to the upper rooms. In and around the 
line have been found many minor antiquities 
loluding gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
»a]s of stone and ivory and paste, copper im- 


[ plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
'and plain. 

[ These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Tunjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life ; 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of weUs 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The Inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agrlci Uuro and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety grown in 
the Punjab to-day. Besides bread, their 
food appears to have included beef, 
mutton, and pork, the llesh of tortoises, 
turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
ludlan bull, the bufifalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant. Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead ; they wore familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency In the jeweller’s and potter's arts. 

That they possessed a well developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 

I animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script. The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohenjo-daro Is uncertain but at 
Morappa two types of burial have been met with, 
namely, complete burials or fractional along, with 
funeral pc^ery, and ** pot burials”. Only 27 
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of the latter were found to contain skulls and 
human bones and are seemingly post exposure 
fractional burials. 

This Indus Valley culture has now been 
traced iu the South-east as far as Bupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water- 
shed of the Sutlej and Jumna and It is there- 
fore highly improbable that this civilization 
was confined to the Indus Valley and there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that future 
researches will trace It into the valley of the 
Ganges. On the south-east, this prehistoric 
culture has been traced upto Limodi State 
in Kathiawar. Of the long i>eriod of more 
than 2,000 years that separate the pre-historic 
monuments referred to above from the historic 
period of India, little or nothing is yet known 
but there is every hope that this gap in our 
knowledge may be filled in by further excava- 
tions. From the time of the Mauryas, i.c., 4th 
century B.C., the history of architecture and 
the formative arts of India is clear and can be 
traced with relative precision. The financial 
stringency caused by the world economic de- 
pression caused almost the suspension of 
excavation in those ureas but there are welcome 
signs of a revival of activities in the near future. 

Monumental Pillars. — The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period include, besides the* caves to bo referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patali- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 B.O.), the remains 
of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known besides the Elephant capital 
of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
at Benares. Ten of them bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Ghamparan District, Tirhut, is practically 
aninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacas, 
and crowning sculpture In the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
homed at Sarnath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archeeologlcal 
Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Karll (A.D. 70), and a third at 
Bran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century A.D, All these are of stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qatb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it snoaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra 
identified with Chandragupta 11. (A.D. 875, 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
'* to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not! 
frequently even now/' Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially In the 




Madras Presidency. No less than twenty ezlat 
in the South Kanara District. A partloulaily 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore. An tnteiesthig 
discovery was lately made concerning the Iron 
PUlar at Dhar, Central India. The Pillar Is 
like that at New Delhi, one of those large sized 
roducts of ancient Indian metal workers which 
ave excited the admiration of modem metal- 
lurgists. The Pillar is now broken in three 
pieces, measuring together more than 43 feet 
in length, and there is reason to believe that a 
fourth piece 7 feet long has disappeared. The 
date and purpose of the Pillar were uncertain 
until a recent uiscovery which is of an Inscription 
of the time of the Paramara King Bhoja of Dhar, 
A.D. 008*1053, fragments of which were found 
in a Dhar mosque which occupies the site of a 
grammar school established by that King. This 
is held to fix the period when the pillar was made. 

Topes. — Siupat, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the consecration 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built tfu/Mis, no speoimeo 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of tms kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
Kan kali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Saiiclii in Bhopal State is the most intact and 
entire of its class. It consists of a low circular 
drum supporting a hemispherical dome of less 
diameter. Bound tlio drum Is an open passage 
for circumambulation, and the whole Is enclosed 
by a massive stone railing with lofty gates facing 
the cardinal points. The gates suggest wooden 
prototypes and are carved, inside and out, wltli 
elaborate l)aRrclief8 deificting the legends current 
among the Buddhists and the stories of the 
Master’s life and previous existence. The 
original stupa, which was of brick and not more 
than half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as nls lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as Sir 
John Marshall’s explorations have conclusively 
shown, its outer casing of stone, the railing 
and the gateways were at least 150 and 200 
years later reBi)ectlvely. Other famous Buddhist 
that have been found are those of Bharhut 
in Nagod State, C. I., Amaravati and Nagar- 
junikonda in the Madras Presidenoy, Piprahwa 
on the Nepalese frontier, Manlkyala and 
Dharmarajika (TaxUa) stupas in the Punjab, 
the Dhamekh at Sarnath and Mlrpur Khas in 
Sind. The tope proper at Bharhut has entirely 
disappeared, having been utilised for boJldlag 
villages, and what remained of the rail has been 
removed to the Indian Museum, (Taloutta. 
Ths bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identifv 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha give ita imique value. 
The stupa at Amaravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. The 
stuva at Piprahwa was opened byMr. W.C. 
Peppe in 18d8, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an Inscription on it was unearthtd. 
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The Inwription, now In Calcutta, epeaks of the 
being of the Buddha hlms^f and enshrined 
by hto Kinsmen, the Sakyas. If this Interpreta- 
tion IB correct, we have here one of the 8 tu 7 ms 
erected over the ashes of Buddha im- 
mediately after his demise. The Samath stupas 
^^ted at the spot where Buddha deli verg'd liis 
nm sermon have recently formed the centre ol 
a Buddhist revival In India, and tlio Ooveriiment 
If have presented three Buddhist 

Milos from Nagarjunikonda, Taxlla and Mlrpur 
£has respectively for enshrinement at the 
Siulagandhakutivihara 
Mahabodhi Society. 


temple erected by the 


Caves.' — Of the rock caves which are one 
b* the wonders of India, nine-teiitlis belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
m caves are situated In Bbala, liedsa, Karli, 

Kanherl, Junnar, Naslkand Badami IntlieBom- 

Dom^ions^^BaulP^ln^^r^^alior^Sfflifv” I frontier of India, anciently known as Gaudhara 

ind »9«n0acla.8 ot roroal.k ruined monartcriea 


cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.B. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
(Copies were first made by Major Gill, bntmost 
of them perished by fire at the Crystiil Palace In 
ld66. The lost ones were again copied by John 
Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half of 
whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire at 
South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herrlngham during 1009-11. Her 
pict.nres, which are in fuli scale, Jire at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museiim, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
bv the India Society. Another group of caves 
where equally interesting thougli less well 
preserved paintings exist is found at Bagh in 
Gwalior State. These caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 


and Nagarjuni 16 miles nortJi of Gaya 
and Udayaglrl and Kbandagiri 20 miles 
from Cuttack in Orissa. The caves 

belong to the three principal sects into wljidi 
^oient India was divided, viz., the Buddhists, 
nlndus and Jainas. The curliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and A\^arjuni 
which were excavated by Asoka and his grand- 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Manklmllputta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pltalkhora and cave tio. 9 at Ajanta and 
No, 19 at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C. by Ferguasoo and Dr. Burgess 
But there Is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall's researches and from epigra- 
phlc considerations that tliey are considerably 
more modern. The Buddhist caves are generally 
of two types — the chaituas or chapel caves 
and vifiaras or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The ffrst are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shafted windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end, 
Thevare thus reraarkahly similar to Christian 
basiUcas. The second cla.ss consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of veils. In the later 
viharat there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a ehaitya is found without one or more 
viharas adiolning It, Of the Hindu cave tem- 
plm the group at Badami is earliest in date 
but that at Blephanta near Bombay Is perhaps 
the moat frequented. It is dedicated to tilva 
and ie not earlier than the 7th century A.D, 
But by far the most renowmed cavc-teinple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kallasa at EHora. 

It is on the model of e complete structural 
tomple but carved out of solid rook. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavatod bv the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishna 1 (A.D. ‘76»), 

wlm may still be seen in the paintings In the 


and buried stupas, among whicli we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, fneres of nude p] rot os hearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantcs wltliout number, and 
ft host of individual motifs clearly o«tablfHh the 
inllucnoo of Tlollonistic art. The Museuni at 
Peshawar amply illustrates the wealth of these 
finds reeovered from tlie aneient sites of the 
dlstriet, parlicnhulv Sahii-Balilol, Takhti-Bahi 
and .laniiilgarhi, 'I’he mound at Peshawar, 
hK'iilly known as Shah-ji-ki-Dlieri, which 
wjis explored in 1909. brought to light several 
iiitvi'esting sculptures of tills school together with 
a. reliquary casket, the most remarkahlo bronze 
object ofithe Gandhara (x iiod The inscription 
on the casket left no dould as to the mound being 
the stupa raised over a jiortinn of the iiody relies 
of Buddha by the indo Sevthian king Kaiiislika. 
They were presented by Lord Mnito’s Govern- 
ment to the Buddhists of Burma and are now 
enshrined at Mandalay. 'J'o about the same age 
belong the stupas ai Manikyala in the Jhmjab 
opened by Banjit Singli's Freueii Generals, 
Ventura and c;ourt, in iH30. 8oine ot them 
eoiitained coins ot Kanishka. There was brouglit 
to light at Taxila during the wintei of 1932-33 
what proved to he the largest monastery so far 
unearthed in north-t»est India, In it there was 
an insiTiption dnten in the year 134 of an un- 
specified era and roughly corresiionding with 
the year 76 A.D. The record is regarded as 
important Is'canse of tlic assisbuice it gives in 
liuling Gandhara sculptures in various j)art.s. 

Struclural Temples.~Of this class the 
earliest examples arc the Varaha temple at 
Deogorh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchl, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of (Jnwnpore, and the temples atTigowa, 
Nadinn. Eran and Bhumarnn all of which belong 


to the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
r the Central ITovinces, In the Bombay Pro- 

e cix the Jama oaves the earliest are at Khanda- ; vince wo have two more examples m. Lad 

riond Udayagirijthoseof themedijeval type, ^ ’ 

Indra Sabha at Bllora ;and those of the latest 


^ . , , . ^ wf the latest 

perlodi at Ankai in Kasik. The ceilings of inanv 
of tbeee caves were once adonied with fresco 
paintings. The earliest cave paintings are those 


Khan and Duiga tenqiles at Ajhole in Bijapur, 
the latter of wliieh cannot be later tlian 
the eightli century A.D. The only common 
cliaracteristic is flat roofs without spires 
of any kind. In other respects tliey are 


at Kamgarh in Sirguja State In the Eastern entirely diflerent and already here we mark 
States agency, but the moat famous and the best the beginning of the two styles, Inco-Arv^an 
preserved are those at Ajanta, which were exe- and Dravidian, whoso differences become 
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more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- Khiiji are typical examples. Of the Sbaral 
tury onwards. In the Indo-Aryan style, the style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The third form of Saracenic architecture sprang op, 
salient feature of the former again is the cur* and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang s 
vllinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hhidola Mahal as 
tower. The most notable examples of the first the most notable instances of the secular and 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Fathans. The 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Biiwara on Mount Abo. own style, and Pandua, MaJda, and Gaur teem 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
fi^le is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or most important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
‘ Seven Pagodas ,* on the seashore to the south Sikaudai Shah, the Eklakhi mosque, Barad- 
of Madras, They are each hewn out of a block wari Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmanl 
of granite, and are rather models of temples dynasty of Qulbarga and Bidar were also great 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of builders, and adorned th'iir capitals with Impor- 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to taut buildings. The most striking of these is 
the 7tb century. To the same ago has to be the great mosque of Guibarga, which differs 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- from all mosques in India in having the whole 
veram, and to the following century some of the central area covered over so that what In others 
temples at Aihole and Pattadakal of the Bijapni would be an open court Is here rooted by slxty- 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- three small domes. “ Of the various forms 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to whicii the Saracenic architecture assumed,** 
above. Of the later Dravidian ityle the great says Fergusson, '* that of Ahmedabad may 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple probably be considered to be the most elegant.** 
near Trichinopoly are the best examples. It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
, ^ ^ , . worjj of the perforated atone windows in Sldl 

Intermediate between these two main styles Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called niinars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the Mihrabt and domed and panelled roofs is so 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead exquisite that it will rival anything of the fort 
of quadrangular; and the high-storeyed spire executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
is converted Into a low pyramid in which style is so essentially Hindu. In compiste con- 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is trast with this was the form of architecture 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- employed by the Adll Shahl dynasty of Bija- 
Aryan. Some fine examples of this type exist pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
at Dambal, Battiliali, Tilllwalli and Hangal In Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
Dharwar, Bon^bay Presidency, and at Ittagi now left at Bljapur are the Jaml Masjid, 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But OaRan Mahal, Militar Mahal, Ibrahim Kauza 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Haliebid and mosque and tlie Gol Oumbaz. Like their 
Belur, and Soranatbpur that the style is found predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
In Its full perfection. were a great building race. Their style first 

Another type of architecture, which originating began to evolve it«elf^urlng the reign of Akbar 
in India, formed the principal type of Burmese, ‘u ^ combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
Javanese and Iiidoiicoian architecture has only features. Noteworthy among the emperors 
recently been brought to light by the spade, buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 

This consists of monuments raised in several palaces at Fatohpur Bikrl and Agra. ^Jehan- 

terraces, on a cruciform plan, M ith projections time his tomb at Lahore and the tomb 
between each arm of the cross. Tlie earliest of Itimad-ud-daula at Agra are the most typical 
example of this class, referable to tlie earlv structures. ‘*The force and originality of the 
centuries of tlie Christian era has been uneartlied style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
at Nandangarii in North Bihar. 'I’he most elegance and refinement of detail. ** And It 

complete and ornate example Is the great was during his reign that the most splendid of 

Buddhist temple at Paliarpur in North Bengal, the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
attributed to tlio Pala King Dharmapala (C, tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
bOO A.D.), whicli shows a w ealtli of terra-cotta structed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
decorations and stone images. It is from Bengal another surpassingly pure and elegant monu* 
that the colonial style must have doveloiied. ment of bis time. 

Saracenic Architecture. — This begins In Inscriptions. — We now come to Inscrlp- 
India with the 13th century after the per- tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
manent occupation o the Muhammadans light in India and are particularly numerous 
I'heir first mosques were constructed of the in South India. They have been engraved on 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The and copper. The earliest of these are found 
mosque called Arhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
and that near the Qutb Miuar are instances of asBrahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
tbls kind. The Muhammadan architecture fined to the north-west of India. Brabmlwas 
of India varied at different, periods and under read from left to right, and from It have been 
the varions dynasties, imperial and local. The evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
•arly Pathan architecture ol Delhi was massive India. The Kharoshthi script was writtenfrom 
and at the same time was characterised by right to left, and was a modified form of the an- 
eiaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb dent Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Pun- 
Minar and tombs of Altamish and Ala-ud*din' Jab during the period of the Persian domination 
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io tbe 5tb century B.O. It was prevalent up to 
the 4tb century A.D.. and was supplanted by 
tbe Brabmi. Tbe earliest dateable inscriptions 
are tbe celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Sbabbazgarbi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nlfi^va in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhaull in Orissa, from Kalslin the 
Lower Himalayas to Jonnagiri in Madras show* 
ibg by tbe way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. Tbe reference In his Bock Edicts to 
t^ five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
cbos n. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelp.hus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
liammlndel pillar inscription, again, discover* 
ed In Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
loseription of tbe Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had been known for along time, hot Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the Inscription 
On It. It records tbe erection of this column, j 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of tbe 
god Vasndeva by one Heiiodoros, son of Dion, 
who is desorlbed as an envoy of King Antial* 
kidas of Taxlla. Heiiodoros is berekjL called 
a Bhagavata which shows that though a 
Greek he had become a Hindu and a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an ludo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted throe hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at tbe different periods the 
inscriptioni are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are * forlorn and 
Wind.* 

ArcbfBOlodical Department.— As the nreh- 
seologlcal monuments of India must attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily twofold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in tliese airections till 1 870 when 
they established the Archaeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of those Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of Sf lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Maior Colo, who did useful work for 
t^ee years. Then a reaction set in, and his I 
post and that of the Director-General were I 


1 abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzon's Goveiument 
who established most of the Archaological 
I Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perim- 
nent footing and united them together under 
I the control of a Director-General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments I^eservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiqultiefi- Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., c.i.K., late Director-General 
of Archceology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation was prose- 
cuted and at present the Central Covomment 
l)ear8 all expenditure in connection with the 
preservation and maintenance of monuments, 
as w'ell as with excavation and research. Under 
later Directors-General it was continued with 
equal vigour (the present 1). G. is llao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit) and the result of it is mainifest 
in the present altered conditions of many 
old and historic buildings and in the scientific 
excavation of buriedsites such as Taxila, Patall- 
putra, Sanchi in tlie Bhopal State, Sa math near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Paharpurin Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Harapj)a in the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind. Of all these works those of most 
general interest (arc the Mohenjo-daro excava- 
tions, for here the ArchssologlcalDepartment have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B.C. and further. Tlie Archssologl- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and education. It maintains 
the archreologJcal section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Forts at 
Delhi and Lahore, and at the Taj, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at. New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at tlie excavated 
sites of Taxila, Samath, Nalanda, Mob^'iijo-daro 
and Harappa with the object of keeping the 
jirlncipal movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in close association with the structural 
remains to which they belong, sc that they 
mav be studied amid their natural surroundings 
ana not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to souu distant place. Duplicates 
of antiquities from Molifiijo-daro and other places 
have, however, been distributed among other 
Museums. 

The epjgraphLcal material dealt with by the 
Archseologicaf Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and In greater 
detail. The “Epigraphia Indica" is now in the 
24th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
the companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation along 
with two others devoted to the records of the 
Gupta and Kalachuri epochs. The volume of 
work done in South India, which Is particularly 
rich in lithic records, will be apparent from 
the fact that over 20,000 Inscriptions have been 
copied and noticed in tbe Annual Beports on 
South Indian epigraphy and a large number 
published in extenso. 

The example of British India has stimulated 
several among the progressive Indian States to 
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create their own Archaeological Departments. 
Prominent among those must be mentioned 
Hyderabad, i^sore, Gwalior, Jiaroda and 
Jaipur. In H^yderabad the systematic and 
scientific treatment of the frescoes at Ajanbi 
is an outstanding acliievement of the Arcliaeo- 
logical Department, which was created in the 
year 1014. Besides this, attention has been 
devoted to the rock cut temples at Ellora and 
many other structural temples. Among the 
Islamic monuments the great mosque of Gulbarga 
and the Bahamani mosque at Bidar have been 
fully conserved. Ttio Mysore Archaeological 
Department has nearly completed half a century 
of its existence. The first Director, Mr. B. L. 
nice, published some 10, (XK) inscriptions in I 
12 volumes of the Epigraphia Karnatica. This 
progress has been well inaiiitaiued, and the 
conservation work has rescued many famous 
temples, such as the Kesava temple at- Somanath- 
pur, and the temples at Belur and Halebid. 
Excavations conducted at Chaudravalli have 
been very fruitful. In Gwalior the Department 
established in 1913 has done excellent work 
in exploration of ancient sites, such as Pawaya, 
Ujjain, Besnagar and Mandasor. The conserva- 
tion of the Bagh caves and other ancient monu- 
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inents and the maintenance of a good museum 
are among the other achievements of the Depart- 
ment. In Jaipur excavations conducted by the 
late llai Bahadur Daya Ham SahnI liave revealed 
the existence of a unique Buddhist establish- 
ment at Bairat and a city site near the Sambhar 
lake. The recently started Archaeological 
Department of the Haroda State has done a 
valuable work in the listing of monuments and 
the exploration of several sites including Ararell 
in Kathiawad and Pattiin in Gujarat. 

The recently amended Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act has established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to non-offloial 
bodies. The first Society to take part in this 
work was the American School of Indio and 
Iranian Studies which, cooperating with the 
Boston Museum of Pine Arts, organized anejgjedl- 
tion for work in Ghanhiidaro iu Sind. Here, 
several phases of the prehistoric culture of the 
Indus Valley represented by Mohenjo-daro were 
unearthed. The University of Calcutta nave 
recently taken licence for excavation at Bangarh 
in North Bengal and the Punjab Exploration 
Pund have recently started work at the site 
of Bhera in the District of Punjab. 


Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was in a state of 
cliaotlo confusion. What wag called Madras or 
Bailway time was kept on all the railways; and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with i 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1004, and addressed to the Local Government, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential point 
Id this letter are indicated below : 

*‘In India we have already a standard time 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
.time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly 
Bangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
shead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

•*The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Eoyal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Ck>mmittee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
eonnected with its observatories, writes: — * The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that oorrespondlng to a longitude exactly 5| 
hours east of Greenwich would be an Improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements; but that 


for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich In the west, and 6 hours in advance 
Id the east of India would be preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, It la open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 


“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an. arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of oommuni* 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India nas be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madr is time of the railways ; and the substltu* 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, In all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, It is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 

g uzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
ne fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which toe seeoiMl 
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potseBset over the first alternative is, tiiat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour In the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this Inconvenience Is Ltelleved to be smaller 
than that of kecphif;; two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

**It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
60 b. They would then represent a time Si 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent* 
Ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time Is In advance of or behind local 
time respectively: — Dlbrugarh 61 S., Shillong 38 
8., Calcutta 24 8., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 88 P., Bombay 89 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

This standard time would be as much as 64 
and 65 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Bangoon, respectively; and since the raliwaj 
system of Burma Is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time 
namely, Bangoon local time, It Is 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
In Burma. It la proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Bangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which Is 6h. 24m. 47a. In advance of 
Orewwlch, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graj^s, which would be cne hour In advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6^ hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97® 30' B. longitude. The change would bring 


of its own, 
not;«igge8ted 


Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

'^Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs for the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable, Is a matter 
which must be left to the local community in 
each case.’* 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense or 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study In the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain Its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided In favour of It 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing clement In the Municipality brought 
In a side resolution, bv which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; In Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains lt« former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only In the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is rnHyersal. 


Coinage, Weights and Measures 


As the current^ of India is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to monzy are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has It been 
found possible in all coses to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1878 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximatclv equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it la 
easy to convert rupees Into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Bs. 1,000=£100), But 
after 1878, owing to the depreciation of silver j 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progresaive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropi)ed as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India In respect of Its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreim trade and finance from 
the Inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved In 1898 to close the mints to the free 
oofnage of sliver, and thus force np the value 


of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rUDce to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Bs. 15 =£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with lusignltlcant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
Febniary 1920 when the recommendation or 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 29. Instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 

Notation. — Another matter In connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
In hundreds of thousands and mllliona bat in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
Is one hundred lakhs or ten nilllio^ (written 
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DUt as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
bo the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rb. 1.00,000) may be read aa the equi- 
iralent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
traient of (about) £6.007 after 1899, while a 
srore of rupees (Ks. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read aa the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,607 
sfter 1899. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
Is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac> 
:ion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
Eormerly reckoned as ltd., it may now be 
sonsldered as exactly correspopding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
ised in India combine uniformity of scab's with 
mmense variations in the weights of units. 
The scales used generally throughout Northern 
[ndia and less commonly in Madras and stan- 
iardized in Bombay Presidency under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, may 
36 thus expressed as one maimde*40 seers, 
)ne secr=i80 tolas. The actual weight of seer 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
rom village to village in India except in Bombay 
Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
8 of 180 grains, and seer thus weighs 2.057 lbs. 
ind the maund 82.28 Ihs. This standard is 
ilso used in otlicial reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
inlversal custom in India is to express them In 
-ermg of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
ihange what varies Is not the amount of money 
o be paid for the same quantity, but the qnanti* 
;y to be obtained for the same amount of money, 
tn other words, prices In India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
inantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
aowever, be mentioned that quantity prices 
ire not altogether unknown In England, espe- 
Jially at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can bo bought. Eggs, likewise, 
»re commonly sold at a varying number for the 
ihilling. If ft be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominatione 
ivithout having recourse to money prices (which 
vrould often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
it the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb. for 28., 2 seers per 
rupee:=:^about) 6 lb. for 28., and so on, 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally Is the bigha, which 
wies greatly In different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
.‘ither In square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
meaBures have never been settled upon an 
>rgaiii8ed basis suitable for commerce and 
.<rade characteristic of the modern age. They 
rary from town to town and village to village 
n a way that could only work satisfactorily 
\o long as the dealings of towns and villages 
vere self-contained and before roads and rafl- 
vays opened up trade between one and the 


other. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a dven city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 484 seers In 
Cawnpore, 40 In Mut£ra, 72J in Gorakhpur, 40 In 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 484 in Sabaranpur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 In Fyzabad, 4^ In Shah- 
iehanpiir, 51 In Goshangunge. The maund 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 dra., the Bombay 
maund of 28 Ihs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
soDue authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.— These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually retuniing to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agiteted about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would art as a successful *' load *' which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
In 3911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay PreBidency. Their final report hae 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
arge areas subject to many diverse condl- 
lions of trade and social life would not result 
tin bringing about the desired reform so success 
fully as a " lead " supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, gavoir fairer or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent In the East 
Khandosh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Uffleer, Mr. Simeox, gradually 
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during the coune of three yean, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district iini> 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as neariv as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by tbs Government of India in October, 1918, 
when the following committee was apiK>inted 
to inquire into the entire subject anew : — 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (PreiidetU). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonjl. 

This Oommittcc reported, In August 1916’ 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted In India based on th=? 180 grain tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known ag the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of thi» 
system involves a more or less considerable 
ohange of system in parts of the Un/bed Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practical ly the whole of Madras, parte 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present aseparate system of Its own wlilch the 
committee think It should be permitted to 
retain. ThjS sj’sterus recommended are 

Fob India. 


8 khaMkhaa 
8 cHawale 
'6 rattis 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 
6 tolas 
16 ohataks 
40 seers 


= 1 ohawal 
1 ratti 
= 1 masha 
= 1 tola 
= 1 ohatak 
= 1 seer 
= 1 maund 


Fob Bubma. 


2 small ywos 

4 large ywes 
2 pes 

5 pes or 2| mui 

1 mat 

2 ngamuB 
100 tikals 


= 1 large ywe. 

= 1 pe 
_ 1 mu 
_ 1 mat 

s; 1 ngamuB 
= 1 tikal [vlfls. 
— 1 pelktba or 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The visa has recently been 
fixed at 8*60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 


Government Action.— The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders In January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution ruleS, left it entirely to local 
Govcnimcnts to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided In 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the comnience- 
mont of tids article, this having been recom- 
mended by a niajolrlty of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “ if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Govenmient of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at presenttheyoon* 
elder that any such stop would be premature. 

Provincial Government Action- — Amongst 
the various Provincial Governments in India, 
Bombay Government is the only one which has 
taken action to standardize the weights and 
measures, etc., used in trade in the Presidency. 
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It 1b efiseutial to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that It is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than In the physical type of Its inhabltantB. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, liajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, lamils, etc., nor docs it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
Inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — difter al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, It is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. Tliey have been displaced in the North- 
VVest by successive hordes of Invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and In 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only In a modern 
political sense. Between tiieso foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Rlslcy (Caste, 'rrll)e and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1001 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume 1, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baloch, Braliui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North- \V<>st Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
1 n whlcli the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; licad 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity tliat ims given ri.se to the tradi- 
tion of tlie Jewish origin of the Afgiians. 

The Indo- Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members tlio Rajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distingulsh- 
ahlp from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long ; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbls, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dra vidian elements. This 
tyi )2 Is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal Index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of Intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
foiind In the United Provinces, in parts of Raj- 
potana. and In Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in Its 

2 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, In varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryau and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, bemg always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans while the lower members are 
In many re.spects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the ro.al clue to Its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Dravldian as racially different from 
the Indo- Aryan is to be found In the proportion 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
inedans of East<‘rn Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within iis own habitat the type 
exten<i8 to the Himalayas on the noith and to 
Assam on the oast, and probably includes the 
biilk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas. 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulii ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Llrabiis, Murmls and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine tc broad, face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and ChoTA Nagpur. Its most 
charactei Istlc representatives are the Paniyaus 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chotr. Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
Is short or below mean ; the oomplexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eye^ dark ; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face aj)j)ear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
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Comorin. On the oast and the west of the deposit which is here treated as Dra vidian these 
peninsular area the dormiin of tiie Dravldlan is typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
contorrainouH witli the Ghats, while further north pear, but even among them traces of the original 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallin, and on stock survive in varying degrees, 
the otlicr to the Ilajmahal Hills. Where the The areas occupied by these various types do 
original characteristics have been unchanged by not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid i)Cople, must bo shown on an ethnographic map. Tliey 
ohe type Is remarkably uniform and distinctive, melt Into each other inseusilily : and although 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
whether hoeing tea In Assam, tlie Duars, of tract to am)thcr, an observer whose attention 
f!eylon, cutting rice In the 8wami)s of Plastcrn had been directed to the subject would realise 
Hengal or (ioing scavenger's work in the stieets clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of Calcutta, Hangoon and Bingaitore, he is of the people had undergone an appreciable 
recogni/Jible at a glance by his black skin, bis cliangc, he. would certainly be unable to say at 
squat figure, and the negro-llke proportion of what particular stage in his progress the tran.'^ 
bis nose. In the upper strata of the vast social formation had taken place. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The progress ol uibajiisatlon in India- — if Ireland .'>0.8 per cent , in Canada 53. 7 per cent., 
there has lu'cn any progress at all — has been in the V. S. A. 50.2 [Kir cent, and in England 
very slow during t he past thirty years, tlie and Wales 80 iH*r cent, 
whole Increase, being a little more than one ]K‘r 

cent 'I'he percentage of the iirban population Tin* gnMiWst degree of growth lias been in tlie 
to the, total is only 11 , which however shows an ; number of towns with a popiilatlon of from 
increase of 0.8 per e(*nt.. since* the*, last census, ' 20,000 to 50,000, the total popiilatlon of which 
duo partly to the natural Incri asi* of l/'m P'e- is now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
existing urban population and iiaitly to migia- 100,000. All classes ol towns have increased 
tion from rural areas. The ])erei-ntag(' of urban ! In ]>opulatlon, except thos<* with populations 
pojiulation ranges from 3.4 in Assam to 22.0 ' ol between 5,000 and 10,(i00 and thost^ having 
in Ttombay which is the most mlKinlsed of the under 5,000. Thus the large industrial and 
major urovlnei's. Gompaved to tills, tlie urban semi-industrial towns luivt* bemdited at the 
poimlation in France is 40])ei cent., in Northern cxixsnse of the smaller towns. 

DISTJUBUTION OF I’OPHLATTON IN GIIOIII’S OF TOWNS AC(X)11DING TO SIZE 
ANO IN itUilAL TKItUrroHY. 


CUfis of Places. 


Total Population 
llural Areas 
Urban Areas 
Towns having lOO.OOO 
and over 

Towns having 50,000 to 

100,000 

Tovms having 20,000 to 

50.000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

20.000 

Towns having 5,000 to 

10,000 

Towns having under 

5,000 

Migration. — Of the poimlation of tlie Indian tins 268,870, Trinidad and T’obago 138,667, 
F^mplre only 780,546 were enumerated as born British Guiana 180,540, Fiji 75.117 and much 
In other parts of the woild. 01 these 595,078 smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,08‘.) of Euro])ean birth Zanzibar, Uganda and Hung Kong. There an* 
and 17,879 otlK'i 8. The emigration from India 'about 11,000 Indians scatbued In nmnlx'rs of 
Is approximaU'ly 2.5 million, the balance of under 2,000 in various other parts of the Itiitish 
migration lieing against India. Empire and probably about 9,000 in the Hritish 

Isles. The total number of Indians in the 
Nearly all of these migrants are resident in Empire outside India is 2,300,000. Outside tlie 
other parts of the British Empire, There are Empire there are aliout 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
about 165,500 Indians In the Union of South In the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal. Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
'I’hcre are 26,769 in Kenya; the otlier ovei.seas hers in Portuguese East Africa, the U. S, A„ 
Indian oommimlties in order of size are Mauri- Persia, Iraq and other countries. 


1931. j 19: 

I’laees. | INipnlation. | Plai'c.s. j 
699,406| ;{52,8:{7,778i 687,981 


2,575 :{8,985, 1 27| 2,3 1 6; 

3.S 9,674 ,0:{2 

65 4,572,113 54 

2{).s 8,091 288 200 

54 7,449,402 451 

987; 6,992,832 885 

I 

674 ! 2.205,700 691 


Percentage oi total 
l*upiilation. 
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01,. , 


- 

1 
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01 

1 

118,942, 

480 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

:86,467, 

2041 

89 

89. 

8 1 

JO. 6, 

00 . 1 

|9U.5 

22,475, 

27(ii 

1 

1 1 

10. 


9 4, 

9 0 

1 9.5 

8,2i 1, 

704! 


- 

1 

61 

2.2| 


1 

i 2 2 


5,968,794 1 2 3j 1.9 1.8 17 1.6 

6,220,889! 2 l| 1.9 2 2.2 1.9 

6,22:1,01 1 1 2 2 1.9 2 2 1 

2,3:33,129! .6 1 .7 .6 .( .6 
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The Chart below gives at a glance the changes in India’s population in the deoadel02l-81 — the 
total, sex, urban rural and literacy, 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion Is severely contro- 
versial In India, where often it is cfdonred by 
politics and raclalisn). As the Year Book 
aims fit being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “ So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab", 
he says, " tliat disputes as to wliether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (A<lherent of the original rell- . 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons In the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one Is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Pars! and Just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table : — 


Religion, 

Actual 

number 

In 1921. 
(000*8 
omitted.) 

I proportion 
per 

1 10,000 of 1 
population in 
1921. I 

Variation 
per cent. 
(Increase -b 
Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 

Hindu 

239,196 

0,824 

-fl0*4 

Arya 

468 

15 

+92- 1 

Sikh 

4,336 

124 

-b33*9 

Jain 

1,262 

36 

-f 6-2 

Buddhist 

12,787 

365 

-blO-6 

Iranian [Zoroastrian (Pars!)] .. \ 

no 

3 

-f 7-8 

Musalman 

77,678 

2,216 

-f 13 

Christian 

6,297 

179 

-b32*6 

Jew 

24 

1 

+ 10-9 

Primitive (Tribal) 

8,280 

230 

— 15*3 

Miscellaneous (Minor religions and religions not returned) 

4> 

671 

16 

+ 3,072’ 6 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
“ miscellaneous". This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi-Dravida, etc., under "miscellaneous". 

The Hindus largely predom-lnate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Ilajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monoTOllze the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 15 per 
c^nt. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Rellrfons are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Ilajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable numlipr 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
.Tews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Christians. — The Christian community now 
numbers just 6J millions of persons in India 
or 1.71) per cent, of the population. This 
constitutes an increase of 32. 5 per cent, over the 
last census of which 20 per cent, is ascrilx^d to 
conwrsions during the decade 1921-81. Nearly 
60 per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
Madras ITesUlency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 85 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as largo a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
Cochin and 31.5 per cemt. in Truvancore. Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Oensns of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th In Burma and on that of 26th 
In India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 852,837,778, viz., British Terri- 
tory 871,526,938 and Indian States 81,810,846 
giving an Increase of 24,670,742 In British 
Territory and 0,224,656 in Indian States. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of variation in the country’s population at the 


last two censuses and In the last 60 years : — 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1881 

to 

1931. 

Whole India , . 

+10.6 

+1.2 

+89.0 

Provinces 

+10.0 

+1.8 

+36.8 

SUtes . . 

+ 12.8 

+1.0 

+46.6 



CENSUS OF INDIA 1931 —Population of Provinces and States. 
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Population of Principal Towns. 
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Not available. t For Delhi and New Delhi Cities only. 



Population of Principal Towns- Carainued. 
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Not available, t For Municipality only. J 1891-1931. 



Age and Sex. 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The table below shows the age distribution of 30,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10- yearly age groups at the last two censuses ; — 


Age-group, j 

1 1931. 

1921. 

1 

Males. 1 

Fe- j 
males. 

1 Males. 

1 Fe- 
males. 

0—10 

0—20 

2,802 

2,086 

2,889 

2,062 

2,673 

2,087 

2,810 

1,890 

0—30 

0—40 . . 

1,768 

1,431 

1,866 

1,351 

1,640 

1,461 

1,766 

1,398 


^ Age-group. ^ 

1931. 

3921. 

' Males. 

1 Fe- 
males. 

1 

Males. 

1 Fe- 
1 males. 

40—60 

968 

891 

1,013 

967 

60—60 

661 

546 

619 

606 

60—70 

269 

281 

347 

877 

70 and over. 

116 

126 

160 

180 

Mean age . . 

23.2 

22.8 

24.8 

24.7 


The mean age in India Is only 23.02, as 
jainst 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate 
Infant mortality in India in the decade 
)2l-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
te of the previous decade, even if allowance 


bo mode for the heavy mortality of the Influenza 
years. It is In the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rat^s from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

)mbay 

357 

255 

316 

314 

301 

298 

Jcutta 

326 

372 

340 

270 

259 

268 

idras 

279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

246 

ingoon 

352 

320 

294 

341 

821 

278 

cknow 

260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

bore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

gpur 

258 

302 

264 

299 

291 

270 

Ihi j 

183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

190 


ipecial causes contribute to the high mortality 
infants in India. 

)wing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
)ltation and child-birth commonly take place 
ore the woman is physically mature and this, 
ibined with the primitive and insanitary 
bhods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
1th and vitality of the mother and through 1 
of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
al and natal chances of congenital debility 
I the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
igers of death in the early months of life 
u diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the 
icutive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
the greater number of infantile deaths are 
to infantile debility and malformation, 
uding premature birth, respiratory diseases 
ling next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
enteritis. 

BX Ratio. — The figures of the population 
adla by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
us.ihow a further continuation of the steady 
In the proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
1 century. This shortage of females is charac- 
I teristlo of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female Infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised In Infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by tlie strain of bearing 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there Is actually 
an excess of women oyer men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among the aboriginal 
tidbes, however, the numbers of the two sexes 
are approximately equal. 
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Marrillge.— The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wires than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. A» a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little ctfect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyanu'ry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and In parts 
of south India . It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics ol a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical Interest. 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who aro under the 
age of 15 years : 

Number per IfiQO of totalmarrird wtu) are under 
16 years 


Provinces, etc. 

Males. 

Females. 

India 

66.7 

167.3 

Burma 

1.8 

6.7 

India Proper . . 

68.0 

161.8 

Hindus 

73.1 

164.1 

Muslims 

59.4 

174.3 

Jains 

32.5 

108.8 

Tribal 

49.6 

93.8 

Sikhs 

26.9 

74.6 

Christians 

15.4 

43.3 


Widows and Remarriage.—Infant marriage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no significance where remarriage Is allowed, 
but of serious importance where it is not. 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 ; but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921, 
In the 1921 census there were 176 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 165. It is, however, Jains and 


SOCIAL AND 

Literacy. — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west. Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the iKipulation are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy ; for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Burmon village 
has at least one. Ooohin, Travonoore and 
Biuroda follow Burma in the order of literacy. 
Oodhin State Jn spite of a very rapid growth 


Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
remarriage, and In both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
in 1931 were 268 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1931. On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarkable Increase In child widows 
particularly under the age of 6 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 
rush which It Is to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitudjO towards 
widow remarriage In Hindu society generally. 
Inevery thousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 ol whom are under thirty 
years of age and over a quarter of those under 
20. In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention In Indian papers 
whenever they take place. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions. 


Age. 

1931. 

1921. 

All ages 

166 

176 

0—5 

1 

1 

6—10 

5 

6 

10—15 

10 

17 

16—20 

84 

41 

20—30 

78 

92 

30—40 

212 

212 

40—60 

607 

494 

60 and over . . 

802 

814 


OMIC CONDITIONS. 

in population and in spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has lieen able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth. 

Literacy Is much more prevalent In towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it are greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the correspon din g 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,478 
males and 434 females. 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travanoore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every thre^ Ooorg a little less 
than one to every three, Boroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every live. Besides the 
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ifflculty, still felt very strongly in most pro- 
inces, of getting good women teachers, one of 
le most serious obstaples to the spread of 
male education Is the early age of marriage, 
hich causes girls to be taken from scliool 
ifore they have reached even the standard of 
le primary school leaving certificate. 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
•eatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
iins, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
le leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
;WB, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The 
llowlng table analyses the position of the 
idian communities in respect of literacy : — 


Brcligion. 

Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate. 

11 religions (India) . . 



95 

Indus 



84 

ikhs 



91 

Uns 



353 

uddhists 



90 

Droastrians (Parsis) . . 



791 

uslims 



64 

tiristians 



279 

3W8 



416 

ribal 



7 

thers 



19 


English Language. — Literacy in English 
nguage is still less in India and is confined 
oatly to the town-dwelling population. Two 


hundred and twelve out of every 50,000 males 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken together 123 
out of 10,000. Viewed in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow ; — 


Eeligion. 

Number 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and over 
who are 
literate in 
English. 

All religions (India) 

123 

Hindus 

113 

Sikhs 

161 

Jains 

306 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

6,041 

Muslims 

92 

Christians 

919 

Jews 

2,636 

Tribal 

4 

Others 

28 


Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
in English with 307 per 10,000 ; Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (168) 
coming next. 

Languages.— In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 


The principal languages are given In the following statement : — 





Total number of speakers 
(OOO’s omitted.) 

Number per 10,000, 
of total population. 

Language. 


1931. 

1921. 

Males. 

Females. 




Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Testerp Hindi 



37,743 

33,804 

60,210 

46,504 

2,090 

1,523 

1,990 

iengali 



27,517 

25,952 

25,239 

24,055 

1,527 

elugu 



13,291 

13,083 

11,874 

11,727 

736 

770 

[arathi 



10,573 

10,317 

9,296 

9,096 

686 

607 

amil 



10,073 

10,339 

9,284 

9,496 

7 272 

558 

608 

linjabi 



8,799 

7,040 

8,961 

487 

414 

Lajasthani 



7,271 

6,627 

6,656 

6,025 

403 

890 

.anarese 



6,690 

6,616 

5,253 

6,121 

315 

825 

>rlya 



6,486 

6,709 

4,962 

6,192 

304 

836 

iujerati 



5,610 

6,240 

4,967 

4,585 

311 

808 

Burmese . . 



1 4,332 

4,522 

4,135 

4,288 

240 

266 

Calayalam 
lObnda (or 

Western 

4,533 

4,606 

3,736 

3,762 

267 

271 

Punjabi) 

• • 

• * 

4,603 

3,963 

3,050 

2,602 

255 

273 
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The neoesBity of a common medium of con- ; central India. In their pure fortne these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise i languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- this is not the popular view. There Is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India which renders their speakers, with- 
Buggestlon dunring the last decade and a good , out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
Unffua franca foT lndl&. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India, 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Bajasthani, main heads — insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
which BO resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules. ' the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of sneakers of infirmity at each of the last six censuses and ths 
tongues which have some considerable affinities i proportion per hundred thousand of ths 
and cover a very large area of northern and > population : — 


IiiUrmity. 

, Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 

OF the population. 

- 

1 1921. 

1 1911. 

1901. 

( 1891. 

1881. 

Insane 

120,304 

88,306 

1 81,6o6 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 


34 

28 1 

26 

23 

27 

36 

Deaf-mutes.. 

230,895 

189,644 

1 199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 


60 

60 

64 

52 

76 

86 

Blind 

601,370 

479,637 

443,653 • 

354,104 

458,868 

626,748 


172 

162 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

147,911 

102,513 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,908 

42 

82 

35 

33 

46 

57 

Total . . 


860,099 

272 

833,644 

207 

670,817 

229 

856,252 

315 

937,063 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease In the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
In the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1001, many of the persons 
afflloted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persens recorded as afflicted in 1011, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 316 to 267. The increase in ratio as well 
us in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration. 

Occupation. — It is a well-known fact that the 
majorl^ of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture. The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 108,800,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000. Thus 
about 67 per cent, of the country’s workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent, 
in the latter. This does not, however, mean 
that all the 103 millions are land-owners. Bights 
In land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree. Incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land. If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation in British India, it is 
that for each agriculturist there are 2.9 acres 
of croppd land of which 0.65 of an acre is 
irrigated. The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent, of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea. Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation. 

In recent years there has been an Increase in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and w'eaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before. Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industry. 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the army, the navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc., manage 
the administration of this vast country in 
other words, 860 odd millions are ruled by’one 
million servants of the state. 

There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes 
An attempt to Include these In the last census 
has not met with success, but It is significant 
that graduates of Ifadras University Join the 
police department on Es. 10 per mensem and 
art held fortunate In getting even that. 
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Indian 

India’s road system may bo briefly described 
as follows : — 

There exists four great trunk roads, stx etching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
Iramework with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked. These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association. The most 
famous is the ancient marching route, — known 
as the Grand Trunk Boad, — which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
Irom the Khyber to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5,000 
out of the 09,000 miles of metalled road in 
British India. None of these roads however 
can be considered safe “ all weather ” trunk 
roads according to modern standards. The 
Madras- Calcutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length, and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would bo likely to absorb a large })ropoitiou 
of their funds for some yours to come ; whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so many large waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make it a comidcte trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
period. And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement ; on the 
Grand Trunk Hoad from Calcutta to tl»e North 
West Frontier, for example, there is as yet no 
road bridge over the river Sone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods are 
liable to cause serious interruption to traflic. 
As regards the subsidiary roads the best and 
most numerous are to be found in bouthern 
India. As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are ilajputaua, bind and parts of the 
Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its aridity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
tlie numerous unbridged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways which dissect it ; in addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country, 
such as the lower Himalayas, where the diffi- 
culties of the ground provide obvious reason for 
the dearth of communications. Besides smfacod 
roads, there is a very largo mileage of “kutcha” 
roads in India amounting to approximately 
200,000 miles, some o f which provide good going 
lor motor traffic during the dry weather. On 
’he whole it is reasonable to say that India’s 
road system, even before the advent of motor 
transport, was altogether insufficient for her 
needs ; aad It is the increasing realisation of this 
fact that led to the apijointmont of the special 


Roads. 

[Road Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions were to examine the question of the 
development of road communications in view 
of the increasing use of motor transport and 
suggest ways and means of financing it. 

The recommendations put forward by the 
Committee wore carefully considered by the 
Government of India, whoso conclusions upon 
them wcic embodied in a resolution and pro- 
vided that the increase from four to six annas 
per gallon in the imxiort and excise duties on 
motor spirit, which had been effected in March 
1929, should bo maintained for a period of five 
yeyrs in the first instance, and tliat the additional 
duty should bo allotted as a block grant for 
expenditure on road development, and credited 
to a separate Road Development Account, 
whoso uuexijeudcd balances should not lapse 
at the end of the financial year. 

The original resolution dealing with the dis- 
I)oaal of the Road Development Account has 
since been amended twice, the resolution at 
present in force having been passed by the 
Logihlativo Assembly in February 1937. Its 
I main features may bo described as follows: 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
shall continue to be levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after letaining a reserve 
of ir>% for administration, research and special 
grants- in-aid, sliall bo allocated for expenditure in 
the different provinces, Indian btates, etc., in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
areas. These sums may bo spent on the con- 
struction, re- construction or substantial im- 
l>rovcmeut of roads and bridges including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes — but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance — on 
interest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned liitherto by the Government of India 
and also on administration of Brovlncial Boards 
of Goiumuuicatious and establishment connected 
with the control of motor transport. A now 
clause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that “if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province lias at any time ; — 

(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover- 
nor- General in Council may recommend for 

I the regulaGon and control of motor vehicles 

within the province ; or 

(b) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Road 
Fund allocated or ro-allocatcd as the case 
may bo for expenditure within the 
province. 
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The Oovernor-QeDeT&Uln- Council mayreBume 
the whole or part of &ny sums which be may at 
that time bold tor expenditure in that province. 
The actual statement of the Account up to 
date is as follows ; — 


Gross Receipts to end of 1936-37 

Lakhs. 

Rs. 

060.88 

Gross Receipts for first hail of 
1987-38 from Ist April 

to 80th September 1937) . . 

77.19 

Total Receipts to end of 80th 
September 1937 . . 

1,038.02 

Deduct — Civil Aviation Grant 
(including probable upto 

80tb September 1937) 

6.52 

Nett Credit to the Road Fund . 

1,032.50 


Deduct Jieierve: Lakhs. 

Bs. 


From 1929-30 to 
1986-87. inclu- 
ding Special 
Contribution 
by Oil Com- 
panies in 1929 
(Re. 0.89 Lak- 
hs) and from 
the revenue 
Surplus for 
1984-85 (Rs. 



40 Lakhs) . . 
For Ist half of 

159.77 


1937-88 

Net amount 

available for 

11.47 

171.24 

distribution . . 
Amount distri- 
buted up to 
81-1-88. 


861.26 

Provinces . . 
Minor Adminis- 
trations and 
British Admi- 
nistered Areas 

610.30 


in States 

22.09 


Indian States 

87.87 

719.76 

Balance on band on 81-1-36 



to be shortly distributed . . 141.50 


On the administrative side, roads are a Pro- 
vlnoial subject and may be divided into two 
main classes, Provincial Boads under the Public 
Works Department and Local IU)ads in charge of 


I Local bodies. The extent to which the admlni- 
/stratJon of roads has been delegated to Local 
I Bodies varies considerably from Province to 
Province but in British India as a whole about 
60% of the extra -Municipal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards or District Councils 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
and the Central Provinces, which is termed 
"Provincial” but maintained under their agency ; 
and within Municipal areas all roads, other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
towns, are controlled by the respective 
Municipalities. 

Up to the introduction of the Boad Fund in 
1929 all Provincial roads were financed ex- 
clusively from the General Revenues of the 
Provinces and Local roads from Local Revenue 
supplemented by Provincial Grants. Since 1929, 
however, the Road Fund is being distributed 
to Provinces and is available for construction, 
reconstruction or improvement of roads, but not 
for ordinary road upkeep. The object of creat- 
ing the Road Fund was to supplement and not 
to replace the normal expenditure on “original” 
road works from Provincial and Local revenue 
but unfortunately the years following the 
introduction of the Fund have been marked 
by acute financial stringency with the result 
that l*rovincial Governments and Local Bodies 
have had to make drastic curtailments in the 
allotments made for roads from their revenue. 

The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder roads, as the Road Fund was being used 
exclusively for roads of inter-provincial and inter- 
district importance. The Government of India, 
however, have now laid down that at least 26% 
of the Provincial shares in the Road Fund 
should be used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 25 per cent, can be used on roads 
which compete with the Railways. 

Questions affecting roads and road transport 
were up till recently being dealt with by the 
Government of India through the Department of 
Industries & Labour, while Railways came under 
the Commerce Department, each undera separate 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
With a view to co-ordinating the different means 
of communications, however, a portfolio for 
Ck>mmunication has been formed with effect from 
November 1937, the Member in charge of which 
is responsible for Roads and Railways as well as 
Inland Navigation, Aviation Telegraphs, dtc. 



IncludiBg the amounts spent from the Road Development Fund the total expenditure on extia-Munidpal roads during recent years 
is as foUours i~ 
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Approx* 
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The Government of India. 


The impnlBo which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1699, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar,*ohe mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of Incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governt)r with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and In 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors In England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government In India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the olflcers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responBlbility In spite of their own de- 
sires and the Insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power In India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually Independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament Intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1778, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity, Pitt’s Act of 1784. which establish- 
ed the Board of Conteol in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-ln-Chlcf of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Qovemor- 
General-ln-Councll was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1838 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
and It became a political and adrolnistrattve 
4>ody holding its territories In trust for the 


Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation In the Govemor- 
General-ln-CouncU, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, In 1868, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change In the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor- General was the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown In India ; he was assisted by 
a Council, composed of high oflBcials, each of 
whom was responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration In the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provinces it has restricted the alienation of 
land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
whore the proprietor is disqualified In times 
of famine It undertakes relief work and other 
remedial measures on a great scale. It manages 
a vast forest property and Is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important Irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it had until ist April 1926 the 
monopoly of the Note issue, and It alone 
can set the mints In motion. It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
culturists and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and Intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most Intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated, it 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
Implanted is greatly developed in the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament In 1935. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under It — almost as important 
In their provisions as the Act itself^-carae 
into general operation in January 1921 , 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd 
December 1919. (For dettiiled xiarticulars see 
T/te Indian Year Book, 1936-37 and preceding 
years). Still vaster cliangcs in the direction 
of Indian Self-Government and of Dominion 


Status were brought about by the Government 
ot India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
Assent on 2nd August 1935. The now Act 
embodied two main principles— (l) Provincial 
Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
an elected Legislature In every Province, and (2) 
at the centre a Responsible Government of 
India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States. Detailed provi- 
sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
of 1935, which includes 478 sections and 16 
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schedules and is the largest and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book. 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments were brought into 
force on 1st April 1937. Over the inauguration 
of Federation there is inevitable delay. The 
Indian States have, except for a small minority, 
indicated their readiness to enter a Federation 
on the lines proposed by the Act. But, because 
of their Treaties with the British Crown no 
State can be compelled to enter and each State 
which decides to enter must do so by a separate 


Instniment of Accession negotiated in relation 
to that State's particular circumstances. The 
settlement of these Instruments requires time. 
This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1936 
contains a chapter of Transition provisions for 
the regulation of the forni and powers of the 
Government of India pending the inauguration 
of Federation. 

In what here follows will be found an account 
of the new Constitutional arrangements for the 
Provinces and for the Government of India as 
it exists prior to Federation, 


THE PfiOVINCES. 


The following are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors’ Provinces of British India <th(‘re 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and also certain 
" Excluded areas" where the population Is not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution): — Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
[Jnited Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, the North 
West Frontier Ih-ovince, Orissa, Sind. The 
Act recognises Berar as being under the sove- 
reignty of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive is elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act specially provides 
for its administration as part of the major 
Province to which its name is given. The Act 
creates Orissa and Sind separate Governors’ 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Crown. The Act 
gives powers for the creation of other Governors’ 
Provinces, 

The Provincial Constitution provides for the 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor. It also 
provides for a " a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions except in so far as hels by or under this 
Act required to exercise his functions or any of 
them in his discretion." The Governor chooses 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to select such as are likely to have the 
support of the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which other provision is made in the Act. 

nie following special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor : — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 

the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof ; 

( b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 

of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 

persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under this Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; 

(i) the securing in the sphere of executive 
action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 
this Act are designed to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
legislative discrimination againstBritisb 


subjects in regard to taxation, trade, 
professional business and qualifications); 

(e) the securing of the peace and good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas ; 

(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Ruler thereof ; and 

(ff) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of this Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth). 

" If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
iudgment as to the action to be taken." Where 
the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in the latter’s discretion. 

The Provincial Legislatures.— The Act 

provides that there shall for every Province be 
a Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (a) In the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Chambers 
and (b) in the other Provinces one Cliamber 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Council is to be 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. 

The Houses of Legislature are electoral bodies; 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 

Special provisions are made for cases in which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 

The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
is not in session, he is satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in bis discretiof}. 
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Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
In which the government of th j Province cannot 
l)e carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Commissioners' Provinces.— The 

following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Oommissioners’ Provinces — British Baluchistan, 


Delhi, AJmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Fanth Piploda. Provision 
is made for the possible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner's Province is to be admini- 
stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Cliief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him In his 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other fudges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Demi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
jh'ovlnoes or any of the Federated States, its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes 
01 appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council. The 
Federal Court held its first sitting on 6th 
December 1087. Chief Justice Sir Maurice 
Owyer, two other Judges Sir Shah Mahomed , 
Sulaiman and Sir 8. Varadachariar. 

The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railway 
construction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exorcised by a Federal Ballway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it provideB. 

provisions are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Publio Services 
and for the appointment of a Publio Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each ftovlnce. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, wlilch also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provincial teglslatlon.—Tho Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on Ist April 1037 : — 

1. Publio order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power) ; the administration of 
justice ; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nect^ with the nuilntenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention. 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, \i1th respect to any 
of the matters In this list ; procedure in Bent 
and Bevenue Courts. 

3. Police, including railway and village 
police. 

' 4 . Prisons , reformatories , Borstal tnstltutione 
and other insUtutlons of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein ; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
institutions. 

6. Public debt of the Province. 

6. Provincial Public Services and Provincial 
PnMIo Service Oommiseions. 


7. Provincial pensions, that Is to say, 
pensions nayable by the Province or out of 
ft'ovinclaf revenues . 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes oi the Province. 

9. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Ijegislatl ve Assembly , and , if there is a Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputy I^esident 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial I^egislatuie ; 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the p\inishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

18. Local government, that Is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, Improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation; hospitals 
and dispensaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

15. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education. 

18. Communications, that Is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- 
tions not sjpedfled in List I ; minor railways 
subiect to the provisions of List 1 with respect 
to such railways; municlpai tramways ; rope- 
ways; inland vraterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways: ports, subject to the 
provisions In List 1 with regard to major ports ; 
vehicles other than medhanically propelled 
vehicles. 

19. Water, that Is to say, water 
supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
emi^nkments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultural educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases; improvment 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases; 
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veterinary training; and practice, pounds and 
the xKreveiitlon of cattle trespass. 

21. Land,thatlB to say, rights in or overland, 
land tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the collection of rents ; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land ; 
land improvement and agricultural loans : 
colonisation ; Courts of Wards ; encuraberea 
and attached estates ; treasure trove. 

22. Forests. 

23. Regulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 

25. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs ; money lending and 
money lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 

29. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods : development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List I with respect to th<; 
development of certain industries under Federal 
control. 

80. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods ; weights and measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that is to say, the production, manufacture 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the provisions of List III. 

82. Belief of the poor ; imemplojinent. 

83. The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations other than corpora- 
tions speemed in List 1 ; unincorporatd trading, 
literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and associations ; co-operative societies, 

84. Charities and charitable institutions ; 
charitable and religious endowments. 

85. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition. 

86. Betting and gambling. 

87. Offences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list. 


3d. Inquiries and statistics for the piurpose 
of any of the matters In this list. 

89. Land revenue, Including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
[land records, survey for revenue purjwses and 
[records of rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province and 
countervailing duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India: — 

(а) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(б) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 

drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
! drugs ; 

(e) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
included in sub-paragraph (b) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural Income. 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows. 

43. Duties in respect of succession to agri- 
cultural land. 

! 44. Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 

limitations imposed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislature relating to mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. 

46. Taxes on professions, trades, oalUngs 
and employments. 

47. Taxes on animals and boats. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements. 

49. Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use or sale therein. 

.'*0. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

61. The rates of stamp duty In respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 

62. Dues on paBsengers and goods carried 
on Inland waterways. 

63. Tolls. 

54. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
In this list, but not including tees taken in any 
Court. 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST.^ 


There is also prescribed a concurrent Legisla- 
tive List in which both the Governments of 
India and the Provincial Governments enjoy 
powers. Here It is: — 

Paet I. 

1. Criminal law, including all matters Included 
in the Indian Penal Code at the date of the 
passing of this Act, but excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters 
spewed in List I or list II and excluding the 
use of His Majesty’s naval, military and air 
forces in aid of the civil power. 

2. Criminal Procedure, including all matters 
Inoluded in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this Act. 


8. Bemoval of prisoners and accused person 
from one imlt to another unit. 

4. Civil Procedure, including the law of 
Limitation and all matters included In the Code 
of Civil Procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act : the recovery in a Governor’s I*rovlnce 
or a Chief Commissioner's Province of claims 
in respect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside that 
Province. 

5. Bvidenco and oaths ; recognition of 
laws, public acts and records and Judicial 
proceedings. 
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6. Bfarrlage and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural Land. 

8. Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land ; registration of deeds and documents. 

fi. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other sp(H:ial forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; administra- 
tors -genera land official trustees. 

IM. Stamp duties other tlian duties or fees 
collected by moans of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14. Actionable wrongs, save in so far as 
included in laws with respect to any ot the 
nmtters spociflod in List 1 or List 11. 

I.**. Jurisdiction and powers of all rourts 
except the Federal ('ourt, with rcsiject to any 
of the matters in this list. 

1(1. Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing 
presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental denciencyi Including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental defleieuts. 

111. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

2fi. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

23. Europ<{an vagrancy ; criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purposc 
of any of matters In this Part of this List. 

25. Fees hi respect of any of the matters In 
this Part of this list, but nob including fees 
taken in any Court. 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1019 In the system of government outside 
the ** Governors’ provinces wore of commra- 
tlvely minor scope, though the spirit of the 
Act required considerable modiflcations of the 
relationship hitherto subsisting between the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government ol India and the Secretary 
of State in (Nmncll on the other. The Act of 
1985 provides for extensive further changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established by the Act of 1919 prevails, subject 
to certain raodittcatlons required to bring it 
Into harmony with the new conditions in the 
Provinces. The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government 
by the 1910 Constitution were the removal 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council (which, however had the 
far-reaching oonsequenco that three of the eight 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
neutral legislature. This became, like the 
lisgislatlye Council in a Governor’s province, 


Paet II. 

26. Factories. 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour; 
provident funds ; employers' liability and work- 
men’s compensation ; liealth insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old age pensions. 

28. Unemployment insurance. 

29. 'Trade unions; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

30. The prevention of tlie extension from 
one unit to anothe-r of infectious or contagious 
diseases or fioste alicctiug men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Electricity. 

32. Shipping and navigation on Inland water- 
ways as regards mechanically i)ror)cllcd vt'ssels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passcugerb and goods on inland 
waterways. 

38. The sanctioning of cincmatograi»h Aims 
(or exhibition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistiis for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Piirt of this List, 

30. Fees in resp<-ct of any ol tlie matters 
in this Part ot this list, but not including fees 
taken in any Court, 

An amending bill was introduced in Parlia- 
mimtin 1939 to make certain readjustments found 
necessary in tlie operation of the 1035 Act, To 
safeguard provincial exchequers taxes on mech- 
anical or other road vi'hicles or on the »>le or 
consumption of electricity were added to tlic 
provincial list. It was further provided inter aha 
that in the event of a war emergency being 
proclaimed hy the (lovei nor-Goneral the Cirntral 
Government may assume executive in addition to 
legislative authority over any field and can also 
with the specific sanction of the Governor- 
General cmimwcr Federal officers with fund ions 
ordinarily the concern of provincial administra- 
tions. 

GOVERNMENT. 

a legislature with all the Inlieront powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save sucli 
as are specifically witliheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two riiumbers. Tlie 
“ Council of Stat(» " was constituted a body ot 
00 members, including 34 elected (inoiuding 
one member to represent Berar, who, though 
technically nominated, was to he nominated 
as the result ot elections held in Berar) and 20 
nominated, oi wdiom not more than 20 might 
be officials. The “ Indian J^gisJative Assembly ” 
w’as constituted with 144 members, of whom 
105 to be elected (including in the ca.se of the 
Council of State one Berar member who, thoinffi 
actually elected, had technically to boa nominee) 
Of the 40 nominated members, not fewer than 
one third were required to bo non -officials. 
The members of the Governor-General’s Execu- 
tive Coimcil were not made members 

of either Chamber, but each of them has to be 
appointed a member of one or other Chamber 
and can vote only in the Cdiamberof which he is 
a member. Any member of the Executive 
Councilmav, how ever, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Govemor-CkneraL So also 
for the first four years after the constitution of 
the Chamber, was the President of the Legis 
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jative Assembly. But after that period the 
Lower Chamber elected its own President and it 
elected its own Deputy-President from the out- 
set. The normal lifetime of each Council of 
State is five years, and of each Legislative 
Assembly three years ; but either Chamber, or 
both simultaneously, may be dissolved at any 
time by the Governor-General. 

Election. — The method of election lor 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it la a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the moat 
part Indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 1 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber j 
is on the same model as that which the Act ol I 
1919 prescribed lor the Ihovincial Councils 
already described except that, tirstlu, the pro- 
perty qualification for voters (and consequently 
for candidates t is higher in order to obtain 
manageable constituencies, and j)ast service 
with the colours is not per be a qualification 
for the franchise, and serondl^, that the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably larger 
area than constituencies for the Provincial 
Council. The distribution of seats in both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tuencies, are on a provincial basis; that is a fixed 
number of the elective seats in each Chamber is 
assigned to represcntati\es ot each province 
and these representatives are elected by consti- 
tuencies covering an assigned urea of the 
province. 


The following table shows the original allot- 
ment of the elective seats plus one since added 
for the North-West Frontier Province ♦ — 


Madras 

Legislative 
Assembly. 
.. 10 

Council of 
State. 

5 

Bombay 

10 

6 

Bengal 

.. 17 

(> 

United Froyinces 

.. 10 

5 

Punjab 

] 2 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 

3 

Central Provinces 

.. 0 

2 

Assam 

4 

1 

North-West Frontier Provincel 

. . 

Burma •. 

.. 4 

2 

Delhi 

1 

, . 


106 

“34 


The Government of India Act 193.'> by 
separating Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members. 


Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — ^namely, the 
entire province in each case— it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and Just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
(xmstituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district, it 
may be said that the normal area unit in the 
case of the Legislative Assembly is the Division 


,(the technical term for the administrative gronp 
I of districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there w'us in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleo- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of those voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province, qualifications for 

candidature for the Indian liCgislative 
Assembly were made the same In each province, 
mutatU mutandin, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
so long as the candidate can sbovr that he resides 
somewhere within the province, no closer 
connection with bis particular constituency was 
insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
In character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The eon- 
corn of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a ^'Senate of Elder Statesmen" and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification — adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake In the country — the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal attributes which 
are likely to connote the possession of some 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard ol intellectual attainment. Examples 
of these qualifications are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Le^slature as now 
constituted, or of Its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the holding of high office in 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred in recognition of Indian classical 
learning and literature. 

Powers. — The powers and duties of the 
Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
but little in cliaractcr within the central ’’ 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same act within their provincial 
sphere, and it acquired the same right of voting 
supplies for the Central Government. But 
as no direct attempt was made to introduce 
responsible government at the centre, the step 
in that direction having been avowedly confined 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
Executive Government of India remained 
legally responsible asa wholefor the proper fulfil- 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of ^te and 
Parliament, it followed that the powers oonferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies were, as oonferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that Is to say. they 
covered the whole field and were not oonnned In 
their application to categories of subjects. 

The new provisions, made in the Government 
of India Act, 1935, affecting the Government 
of India, Were described in an earlier part of thia> 
chapter. 
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THE INDIA OFFICE. 

Tb« Act of 1919 made no Btraotnral educational and study facilities for Indian 

ohftngM in the role of the India Office in etudents and Government officials on leave or 

the adminlstratioo of Indian affaire. Slight deputation , recruituient of persons for special 
alterations were effected in the number posts ; and payment of leave salary and pensions 

and tenure of office of the members of of officers fn Europe, etc. Concurrently with 

the Secretary of State's Council, and Lome this change, it became possible to defray from 
relaxations were made in the statutory British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure State and of the Parliamentary Undei.Secretary, 
and that of the Office in general. But provi> and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
sions were made which undonbt^ly as time Office staff and general maintenance which was 
went on had a material effect on the activities attributable to the exercise of Its administrative 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India as distinct from purely agency functions, 
was appointed for the purpose of taking The Act of 1935 provides for the appointmerit 
over, as the direct agent of the Government by the Secretary of State of not less than three 
of India, that portion of India Office functions nor more than six ])erson8 whose duty it shall 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct he to advise him on any matter relating to 
from administrative supervision and control. India on which he may desire their advice. It 
His functions relate mainly to the control of also prescribes that the salary of the Secretary 
Indian Government Trade Commissioners in of State and the expenscB of his Department 
Europe and America ; arrangements in connec- shall be paid out of raonlcB provided by Pallia- 
tion with exhibitions and fairs outside India; ment. 'The Govcrnor-Oenoral is given in his 
sale and dl8tril)utlon of Central Government sphere of responsibility reserve powers corres- 

S ublications ; representation of India on Inter- fioading with those already mentioned as being 
Impire Organisations and at Conferenres ; vested in the Governors of Provinces In theirs 
rellw and repatriation of destitute Indians ; and in respect of them he is made responsible 
purchase of stores outside India : provision of through the Secretary of State to Parliament. 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor- General and the "Executive” 
members of his Council are, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act 
of 1986, pending the establishment of Eedcratlon, 
appoint^ by the Crown. No limit of time Is 
speciffed for their tenure of office, but custom 
has fixed It at five years. I'hcre are seven 
Executive Members of Council. These members 
under the Government of India Act 1919 hold 
respectively the portfolios of Defence; Education, 
Health and I^nd ; Homo ; Finance ; Commerce 
and Labour; Industries and l.alx)ur ; 1.4iw ; 
Communications. The Commerce Department 
deals generally with commerce, industries 
industrial property, insurance and actuarial 
work and with blue water shipping. The 
deTOrtment of Commimlcatlons deals with losts 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, civil aviation, 
meteorology, ports, inland navigation ano 
roads. Hallways form a separate deport- 
ment, but ore under tLe same member of 
the Council as the Communications Department. 
The Secretory for Communications attends the 
meetings of the Hallway Board as on ex-officio 
membOT. The department of Lal)our deals 
with labour subjects. In addition it assumes 
responsibility lor labour in docks and for 
the administration of certain statutes 
affecting labour on the railways. It deals 
also with public works and Irrigation, mines, 
technical education so far as that concerns 
Indiwtrv, printing and stationery and various 
items 01 safety legislation and ^ministration. 
Eoolesiastioal ufialrs are placed under the 
Defence Defwirtment. 

The Viceroy acts as his own member in 
charge of External Affairs. The Commander- 
In-Chief In practice always is an "Ordinary" 
member of the Council. He holds charge 
of the Defence Department. The Governors 
of MAdias, Bombay and Bengal become 
** extmordlwy ** members If the Council 
metHa within their Preetdenolea. The Council 


may asBemblo at any place in India which 
the Governor-General appoints. In practice 
it meets only in Delhi and Simla except for 
a meeting or two in Calcutta after Christmas, 
when the Viceroy is usually in residence In the 
Bengal Capital. 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case Is 
referred to the Viceroy. The Members of 
Council meet more or less frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which a 
member who has been ovei^ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there to a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
oonsiders that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart- 
; mental office is In the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent TJnder- 
Secretary of State In the United Kingdom ; 
but with these differences — ^that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which oasee under his oognieanoe 
are dlsouMed : that be attends on the Viceroy 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of Importance arising in Us 
Department ; that be has the right of bring- 
I log to the Viceroy's special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy's 
I concurrence should be obtained to aot^ 
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proposed by the Departmeotal Member of 
CouncU; and that bis tenure of office Is nomlnalJv 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own^as distinct from that j 


of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, In the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. It is 
proposed shortly to institute a special cadre 
of l.C.S. and other Officers for service in the 
Finance and Commerce D^artments, now that 
the senior posts in these Departments require 
specialist knowledge and tralnintr. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICeACT? and GOVEENOR-GENEBAL op INDIA. 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, p.o., KT., a M.s 1 , 0 M i.s , 
O.B.E., D.L., T.U., 18th April 1930. 


PERSONAL staff OP THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Secretary to the Governor-General (Personal) and 
Private Secretary. — J. O. Laithwalte, c.s.i., c.i.k. 
Asst. Private Secretary 1. — P. G. E. Nash, i.c.B. 
Asst. Private Secretary //. — E. R. Kiteliin, l.u.H. 
Registrar. — E. J. L. Slynn, i.h.o., o.b.k. 
Military Secretary. — Lt.-Colonel G. Toogood, 

O.I.E., n.S.o., 2nd, Gurkha Rifle (King Edward 
VII’s Own). 

Personal Assistant. — P, D, Wilson, m.h.k. 
Surgeon. — Lt.-Col. H. H. Elliott, m.b.e., m-C., 
M.B., F.E.C.8. (Edln ), I.M.S. 

Assistant to Surgeon. — Capt. J. A. Rogers, 
K.B.E., M.R.G.8., f.M.D. 

Comptroller of the Household. — Major W. E. 
Maxwell, C.I.E. (The Baluch Regiment). 

Aides-de-camp. — Lt. P. H, J, 'Southby, R N. 
Capt. R. F. S. (looch, Coldstream Guards. Caj)t. 
W. A. G. Bums, Coldstream Guards. Capt. M. 
G. Kerr, Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own) 
Capt. J. W. Chandos-Pole, Grenadier Guards. 
Mr. F. H. G. Bridgman, i.P. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp. — Risaldar- Major and 
Bony. Captain Muhammad Zaman, Bahadur 
O.B.I., probyn’s Horse. Risaldar-Major ami 
Hony. Lieutenant Muzalfar Xlian, Governor- 
General’s Body Guard. 

Honary A ides-de-Varnp. — Capt. T, M. S. Milne- 
Henderson, o.b.k., r.i.n., Hony. Naval A.n.o. 
Lt.-Col. (Hony, Colonel) W, R. Elliot, m.o , 

The Calcutta Scottish, A.F. (I). Lt.-Col. (Hony. 
Colonel) A. Duncan, v.i),, Tiie Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Battalion, A.F. (I). Lt.-Col. (Hony. 
Colonel) M. G. Platts, o.b.E., m.c., a.i.k.o. Major 
(Hony. Lt.-Col.) Ian Gumming, e.d., Tlie South- 
ern Province Mounted RiflcH, A.F.(l). Lt.-Col, 
(Hony. Colonel) A. L. Danby, E.n,, The Bihar 
Light Horse. Lt.-Coloiiel (Hony, Col.) O. G, 
Edwards, v.n., the G. 1. P. Railway Regiment, 
A.F.(I). Lt.-Col. (Honv. (’olonel) F. R. Hawkes, 
O.B.E., V.D., Genl. List A.F.(I). Lt.- Col. (Hony. 
Colonel) W. H. Hammond v.ij,, j.p., The Bom- 
bay Contingent, a.f.(i). Col. C, F. Ball, B.n., 
The Agra Contingent, A.F.(r). Major(Hony. Lt.- 
Colonel) P. G Braye, The Nagpur Rifles, A.F.(i). 
Lt.-Colonel (Hony, Col) A, H, Pilcher, M.O., e.d.. 
Commandant, Assam Light Horse, a.f.(i). 

Honorary Indian-de-Catnp. — Lt.-Col. Abdul 
Ouffar Khan, Bahadur, o.B.i., i.o.m,, i.d.s.m. I 


Commandant, Junagadh Lancers. Lt.-Colonel 
Maharaja Naharsinhjl, O.I.E., Chief Commandant 
Baria State Forces. Lt.-Colonel Bapubha 
Bahadur, o.B.i., i.n.s.M. Commandant, Bhav- 
nagar Lancers. Major-General Gurdlal Singh 
Harlka, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.I., I.D.8.M., Chief 
of the General Stalf, Patiala State Forces. 
Risaldar-Major Karam Singh, Bahadur, O.B.I., 
I.D.8.M,, late 13th (D.O.O.) Lancers. Risaldar- 
Major (Hony. Captain) Mohl-ud-Diii Khan, 
Sardar Bahadur, O.I.E., O.B.I., I.P.B.M., late 81st 
(D.O.O.) lancers ; Subedar-Major (Hony. Capt.) 
Dalpai Singh, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.I,, l.o.M., 
M.L.A., late 9th Jat Regiment. Subedar-Major 
(Hony. Captain) Oulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 

0. B.I., late 3/10 the Baluch Regiment; Risaldar- 
Major (Hony. Captain) Jaffar Hussain, late 
Governor-General's Bodyguard ; Risaldar-Major 
(Hony. Lieut.) Sh6ikh Faltuddln, Bahadur, O.B.I. 

1. D.K.M., late 9th Royal Deccan Horse ; Subedar- 
Major (Hony. Captain) Bblkham Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur, M.O., O.B.I., I.D.8.M., late 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Capt.) 
Mtditab Sjngb, late Governor-Goneral’a Body- 
guard . 

Honorary Surgeons. — Lt.-Colouel A. M. Dick, 
0 B.E., M.U., m.B. (Eng.), f.r.o.s. (Eng.), i.ir.8. 
J.t.-Colonel Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, O.B.E. 
Bengal i.t.f.m.o. ; Lt.-Colonel G. G. Jolly, 
C.I.E., OH.B. (Edin.), d.f.d., d.t.m. & H., 

i.M.8. ; Colonel J. Taylor, o.i.E., d.h.o., m.d., 
n.i'.H. I.M.8. ; Colonel J. A. 8. Phillips, O.I.E., 

L. K.O.P. iV 8., (Edin.), L.F.P.H. (Glasgow), D.P.H., 
i.M.8. ; Colonel W. E. it. Williams, O.B.E., K.B., 
I.M.S. ; Colonel J. A. Manifold, D.S.O., M.B., 
Brit. Scr. ; Colonel J. E. EUcome, late R.A.M.O, 
Colonel A. F. Babonau, O.I.E. , O.B.E., M.B., I.M.S. ; 
Colonel B. Blggar, M.B., F.R.0.8 , Brit. Ser. 
Lt.-Colonel W. K. Morrison, D.8.O., M. 
Colonel A. N. R. McNeill, D.B.o., M.B., late R.A.M.O. 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons. — Major J, M. 
Pereira, i.m.d., (Retd.), (Bihar). ; Khan Bahadur 
Dr. Saiyid Wahiuddin Haidar, l.m. <fe 8. (United 
Provinces) ; Mr. K. R. Meuou, L.M. & s, (Mad.) 
(Burma) ; Mr. H. 8. Hensmau, o.b.k., l.m. <fe s. 

M. R. 0 . 8 . (Eng.), L.R.o.P, (Lon.) (Madrasi. ; Mr. K. 
A. Contractor, l.m. «. (Bombay) ; Sardar 
Bahadur Dr. Sohan Singli, (Punjab). ; Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Ohakrabartl, F.R.O.B. (Edin.), 
rBenaal): Rai Bahadur Narbada Prasad Shri- 
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The Government of India. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Hl» Excellency General Sir Robert CasBels, 
0,8.1. ,D.8.0., Cominanrlfir-iii-Chi»*f In India. 
The Hon’ble Sir Abraham J. TLiiHinan, Kt., 

O.S.I., O.I.K., l.fi.H. {Finance), 

The Hou’ble Sir Muhainiiutd Znfriilla Khs n, 
Kt., K.C.8.I,, Bar-at- Law ( 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish PraHad, 
K.O.S.I., C.I.K., O.B.B. {Education, Health and 
Landi). 


The Hon’ble Sir Rainuswanii Mudaliar, Kt., 

I e l.K. (Commerce mid jAihovr), 
j 'I’lie llon’Iile Sir Reginald Maxwell, K.c.s.l.. 
; O.I.K., (Home). 

The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow Kt., o.s.i., 
O.I.E., I 0.8. (Communications). 

A.de C. Williams, CJ.T.E.. i.o.s.. Secretary to the 
Executive. Conned. 


SECRETARIES. 


Dbpaetmkivt op Education, Health and 
Lands. 

Secretary^ Sir Qlrja Shankar Rajpai, k.b b., 
OJ.K., 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, M. W. M. Yeatls, (M.E., i.o.h. 
Dy. Secy., G. S. Rozinau, o.i.K., 

Adldl. Deputy Secretary, H. Jl. Y. Oulsnam. o.i.K., 
M.O., I.O.H. 

Under Secretaries, R. H. Mani, i.o s. and S. Unit 
1.0.8. 

AUachtt.J.H. Hardman, i.fl.8. 

AsOt. Secretary, fial Sahib Lala Dhanpat Ral, 
M.B.B. 

Edueational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, John Sargent, H.A. 

Superintendents, G. P. Singer (on deputation), 
Khan Bahib Sheikh Tahir Ali, «.Kc., (on 
leave), J. A. Llmaye, b.a. (Hons.), Jawahir 
Klshan and R. W. Brandon. 
yffg. Superintendents, T. P. Cronan, B.A. (Hons.) 
and 8. S. Bedl, m.a, 

Iscretary, Central Advisory Board of Educatum,^ 
Abdus Salam, h.a. 

Labouk Department. 

^ecr^ary. The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. A. Hydarl, 
O.I.K., I.O.H. 

te/puty Seoretarj/, N. Mahadeva Ayyar, l.o.s. 

Inder Secretary, V. Madliava Menon, i.o.h. 

[ttach^, D. H. Croflon, i.o.h. 

[sstt. Secretary/, A. M. Price, 
uperintendents, Ral Sahib B. C. Tawakley, M.A., 
Barkat Ral (on hmve), Ral Saiiii) Bhagnml, 
J. W. Threlfall, Blwhamber Nath, S. C. Jerath, 
M.A. (Prov. Pernvaneni), Hakumat Rai 
(Temporary), Khan Sahib Mohd. AHlam (Offg.). 

PiNANCK Department. 
ecretary, C. E. Jones, o.i.K,, l.o.s, 
oint Secretaries, Sk Alan Lloyd, c.h.i., O.i.K., 
I.O.8., E. T. Coates, l.o.s. 

stablishment Officer to the Corf, of India, N. J. 
Roughton, 0.8.1., O.I.E., I.O.H, 
d(U. Joint Secretary, K. Sanjlva Row, c.i.E. 
eputy Secretary, R. S. Symons, i.e.s. (Tempy.) 
epuly Secretary,^. A. C. Gill, l.o.s. (Offg ). 
nder-Secretaries, R. L. (Jui)ta, l.o.s . B. C. A. 
l!ook, I.O.8., K. K. Cliettur, m.a , Moluiminad 
All, M.SC., and S. A. Hasnie. 
fleer on Special Duty, Kao Bahadur P. B. 
Chakra varty, o.b.k. 
iief Superintendent, B. Grice. 
tperintendents. A. T. Chatterjec, Qari Abdul 
Hamid, M. V. Rangachari, b.a., Har Kisbore, 
B.A., B. L. Batra, b.a., Attar Singh, b.a., 
H. 8. Negi, B.A. 

iai Lt.-Col. A.J", Ransford,R.K. 

IfM Master, Calcutta, Capt. D. V. Deane, r.r. 

(Offg.). 

Security PrintinfL fndia. Major D.X 
Pttnhaurtee, R.E. (Beta.). 


Audilor-Qeneral of 'India, Sir Ernest Burdon, 
K.O.I.K., O.8.I., 1.0.8. 

Dy. Auditor-Oeneral of India, A. C. Badenoch, 

0. 8 I., O.I.K., 1.0.8. 

Finance Officer, Communications, Ohnlani 
Mohammad, M.A., ll.r. 

Asstt. Finance Officer, Communications, A. K. 
Itoy. 

Central Board of Revenue. 
Menihers, ('entral Hoard of Iterenne, J. F 
Shoehy, 0 s.l,, i o.h,, M. Slado, l.o.s. 

Defence Department. 

Secretary, C. Mad. G. Ogllvle, o.b.e., l.o.s. 
Deputy Secretary, Colonel N. (i. Hind, M.o. (on 
leave). 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel G. P. J. Paterson, O.i.K., o.b.e,, m.c. 
Undersecretary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers' 
Hoard, (Ojfif. Dy. Secretary), J. S. H. Shattock, 

1.0. H. 

Uruier Secretary, W. G. Alexander, i.o.B. 
(Undersecretary (Offy.), B, K. H, B. 'i’yabjl, l.O.S. 
Assistant Secretary, Ral Bahadur A. F. Dube, 

1. 8.0. 

AssistantSecretary, Major R. J. Shearcroft, 

M.U.E. 

Personal Af-sistant to the Secretary, Defence 
Deptt., C. B. Wilkinson 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant Osneral (Revision), 
Major W'. B. W’. We^illens. 

Remf^ion Officer, P. Spencer, M.B.K. 

Secretary, Princij at Supply Offeers' Committee 
(India), Lleut.-Colonel T. H. Battye. 

Asstt. Secretary, Principal Supply Officers' Cimi- 
mittee (India), Lieut.*Col. 11. P, Radley, C.I.K., 

M. o. 

Civilian Technical Officers, Lieut.- Colonel 

C. iTeody, O.B.E., R.». (Engineer); Dr. W. A. 

K. t’hrlatie.ph.i)., B.sc., f.i.o. (Cliemist), A. C. 
(iraiit, M.B.K. , M.o. (Asstt. Engineer), 

'^nperintendi'nts, M. J. A. SteggK, W’. L. Harrison, 
P. M. Shefta, 1). Sharnm. 

Miutart Finance Department. 
Financial Adviser, A. Rowlands, m.b.e. 
Deputy Financial Advisers, N. Ma.’»on, M.A., K. 
Bhawanishanker Rac*. B.a. (Hons.), L. M 
Ghatak, M.A., V. Natesan, M.A., J. R. Hope] 
Assistant Financial Advisers, E. Morton, 
P. N. Hardcastle, Ral Bahadur Araar Nath, 
Ral Bahadur Gaya Prasad, p.r.e.s., Hal 
Bahadur Hakumat Ral, G. R, Kamat, l.c s., 

L. R. Chambers, V. G. Matthews, 

1. c.a., K. A. Joseph, m.a. (Hons.) (Tempy,). ’ 
SupeTintendents, Rao Sahib M. Gopalan (on leave), 

Rai Sahib S. 0. Roy, m.a., A. C. Mukherjee 
ii.se., Rai Sahii> Blshambar Das, Rao Sahib 
S. R. Kane, S. K. Eaicker, B.A. (Tempy.), J 

N. Dutt (Offg.). 
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Homh Department. 

Secretary, F. H. Puckle, o.s.i., r.i.E., I.c.s. 
Deputy Secretary, H. J. Fraraptoa, M.O., I.c.s, 
Deputy. Seeretary.,^. N. Talukdar, i.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, (3. .1. W. IdUie, i.c.s. 
Undersecretary, P. A . Monon, i.o.s. 
Undersecretary/, 3. 0. Simms, i.c.s. 

Assistant Secretary, W. D'Almelda, m.b.e. 
Superintendentf!,lAAiiiA\\\h N. Bancrjce, F. H. T, 
Ward, E. S. Keymer, M.c.P’., Khan Sahib Agha 
Sikandar, Rai Sahib R. B. Daa, W. A. Threlfall 
(Oflfg.). 

Bureau of Public Information. 
Principal Information Officer, Jossloyn Hmnossy, 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, J. Natara- 
jan. 

Information Officer, S. C. Giiha-Thakurta. 
Information Officer, Syed Alimad Raflque. 
Administrative Officer, C. N. S('n. 

Chief Superintendent, M. Sl>amH-uI*islam. 

Asst. Information Officer, B, L. Sliarma. 
Imperial Council of Aoricultural Researimi 
Simla A: New Delhi. 

Chairman, The Hon. Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 

K. C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Vice- (Chairman and Principal Administrative 
Officer, Sir Bryc(5 Burt, C.I.E., M.B.K., B.se., 
I.A.S. 

Secretary, S. Basil, I.o.s. 

Argicultural Commissioner with the (lovernmcnt 
of IndiaiOffq ).Dr, W. Burns, (M.e., d.Sc,, i.a.s. 
Animal Husbandry (^ommi.ssioner with the 
GovernmetU of India, F. Ware, C.I.E., F.ii.c.v.s., 
l.v.H. 

Assistant Agricultural Ilrpert, Rai Bahadur R. 

L. Sethi, M, sc. ( Punjab), b.sc. (Agri.) (Edin.), 
i.a.s. 

Assistant Animal Husbandry Expert, H. B. Stialii, 

M. Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

Superintendents, Khan Sahii) Baziul Karim ; F. 

M. Sundaram, B.A., S. (i, Sarkar, b.a., m.r.a.s. 
Statistician, Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan, 
M.A., L.T., F.8.8. 

Locust Research Entomologist , Rao Bahadur Y. 

Ramdiandra Rao Garii, M.A., F.E.s. 
Argicultural Marketing Adviser in the Oovern- 
ment of India, Major A. M. Livingstone, m 0., 
M.A., B.sc, 

Senior Marketing Officers, Mr. A, M. Thomson ; 
Mr. H. C. .lavaraya, L Ag., F.L.S., F.li.ii.S.; 
Mr. D. N. Khurody, i.d.d. (Hons,). 
Marketing Officers, Mr. B. P, Bliargava, u.sc., 

A. M.inst.B.E. ; Dr, T. G. Shirname, n.Ag., 

Ph.D., F.S.S., P\R. ECOn. 8. 

Sugar Marketing Officer {Temporary), Mr. Tri- 
yugi Prasad, M.A., ll.b. 

Supervising Officer (Grading Stations), Mr. P. 

L. Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), f.k. Econ. 8. 
Superintendent, Office of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Adviser, Rai Sahib 1). N. Maitra. 

Director Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
Mr. R. G. Srivastava, b.8c., o.b.e. 

Professor of Sugar Technology, Vacant (Mr. H. 

8. Chaturvedi officiating). 

Professor of Sugar Engineering, Mr. K, S. Arnold, 

B. sc., M.I.Mech.B. 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Technology, Mr. D. 
R. Parashar, b.sc. 

Assistant Professor of Engineering, Mr. D. K, 
Brahma, b.bc. 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry, Mr. D. 
G. Waiawalkar, B.Ag., m.8c. 


Assistant Professor of Sugar'Chemistry (Organic), 
Dr. K. A. N. Rao. r.sc., p.i.o., d.i.o. 

Physical Chemist, Dr. A. N. Rao, d.Sc., A.I.O. 
Rio-Chemist, Dr. H, D. Sen, M.8o., Ph.n., P.1.0. 
E'irst Assistant to Sugar Technologist, Mr. H. S. 

Chaturvedi, B.sc., m,8, (l.a.) 

Assistant Sugar Technologist, Mr. Abdul Rahlro 
Khan, 

Statistician, P. Neelokautan Nayer. 

Officer-in- Charge, Sugar Research and Testing 
Station, Iiilari,'Mv. K. t^ Joshi. 

External Affairs Department. 
Secretary, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.O.i.E., O.B.I., 
M.V.O. 

Deputy Secretary, Major W. R. Hay, C.I.B. 
Undersecretary (O), G. K. 8. Barma. 
Undersecretary, C. A. G. Savidge, I.C.B. 
Assistant Secretary, I. S. Gonsalves. 
Superintendents, M. O, Dover, A. J. Courtney 
(on deputation), .T. M. Mathews (offg.), Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Bishan Singh, M. O’Meally 
(offg ), Mohd. Ismail Khan (offg.), H. K. 
Mukherji (offg.). 

Governor-General’s Skoretariat (Publio). 
Secretary, J. A. Thorne, o.i.b., 1.0.8. 

Jt. Secretary, E. Co rran- Smith, O.I.B., I.O.S. 
Undersecretary, R. B. (!levin, i.c.s. 
Undersecretary, N. A. Faruqui, 1 , 0 . 8 . 

Political Department. 

Political Adviser, Sir Bertrand Glancy, K.O.I.E. , 
O.S.I. 

Political Secretary, Sir Courtenay Latimer, 

K. O.I.E., O.S.I. 

Joint Secretary, C. G. Hei bert. 

Deputy Secretary, Major C. P. Hancock, O.B.E., 
M.c. 

Undersecretary (G), Mr. G. K. S. Sarma. 
Undersecretary, Captain D. G. Hariogton 
Hawes. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S. C. Biswas. 
Fepbration Office. 

Additional Deputy Secretary and Crown Finance 
Officer, Mr, V. Narahari Rao, O.I.E. 

Additional Deputy Secretary (Federation), Mr. 

L. C. L. Giiffin. 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Major-(icncial Sir Artliur M. Mills, O.B., p.s.O. 
Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major A. B. Barltrop, 

M. O. 

Superintendents, Rai Bahadur Ramjl Das 
Dhamejah (on leave), Rai Sahib A, K. Kaul 
(on Foreign Service), Sardar Sahib Sundar 
Singh Chliabra, Rai Sahib S. N. Chatterjee, 

T. A. Coates (on deputation), S. G. Maynard, 

U. N. Biswas, L. H. Siiinks (offg.), W. J. 
Chaplin (offg.), Girdtiari IaI (offg.) and Hari 
Singh (offg.). 

Department op Commerce. 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Dow, O.S.I., O.I.E., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, M. Slade, c.i.E., 1 . 0 . 8 . (on Deputation). 
Offg. Joint Secretary,"^. R. Pillai, o.b.e., I.O.S. 
Deputy Secretary, Y. N. Sukthsnkar, I.O.S. 

Addl. Dy. Secretary, R. K. Nehru, I.o.s. 
Undersecretary, H. Ronson, I.o.s. 
Undersecretary, C. N. Sharpies, I.O.S. 

Attache, E. S. Krishnamurthy, m.a., LL.B. 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladhi Fersbadi, 
b.a. 

Assistant Secretary, G. Corley Smith, M.B.£.(on 
Deputation). 
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AiHtUml SterOarf, Bsl flA/ifb A. N. PurJ, B.i. 
LL.B, 

Bn0{n$0r-in-Chief and Chief Inspector of Light- 
MUtei in British India, A. N. Seal, b.bc. 
(LoadOD). 

Engineer, Lighthome Dept and Inspector of 
Lighthmses in British India, M. B. Chabitinfj 
M.SC. (Lond.). 

SuperinUnt of Insurance, J. H. Thomas, f.i.a. 
Nautical Adviser to the Government of India 
Oapt. E. M. Phllby, o.i.B., r.i.n. 

Chief Surveyor with the Govt, of India, Engr. 

Oommdr. JT. E. Moloney, r.i.n. 

Secy. Indian Accountancy Board, A. L. Bahgal, 
LL.B., A.O.A., R.A. 

Asstt. Actuary to the Government of India, A 
Eajafopalan, b.a., a.i.a. 

DBPARTMBNT of COMlfUNICATlONS. 
Secretary, The Hon. Mr. 8. JN. Boy, o.h.i., o.i.e. 
I.O.8. 

Deputy Secretary D. Gorwala, l.o.s. 
Undsf’Secretary, W. H. J. Christie, i.o.B, 
Undersecretary, L. A. Chapman, i.o.h. 

Consulting Engr. to the Govt, of India (Roads), 
K. a. Mitchell, O.I.E., l.B.B. 

Assistant to C.E. (Roads), Jadish Prasad. 
Superintendents, L. O. Stuart-Smlth, Cdha Earn, 
Tara Ohand, Eaj Bahadur (Prov. Pernit.) 
Topan Lai (Tempy.), 8. K. Biswas (offg.). 

Post and TEiiEORAPii Department. 
Director-General, Sir Gurunath V. Bewoor, Kt., 
I.O.B. 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD). 

Hbadquartrrb (Simla A Delhi). 

Ohief Commissioner, The Hon'ble Sir Guthrh’ 
Rtuuell, K.C.I.B. 

Finemcial Commissioner, B, M. Stalg, O.fl.l., 

X.0.8. 

Member (Transportation), A. E. Ty Idea* Patten- 
Bon, 0.8,1., (on leave) F. R. Hawkes, o.b.e., v.p. 
(offg.) 

Member (Staff), Frank D’Souza, o.i.e. 

Director, Mechanical En^nrertn{ 7 , E. Ingoldby, 
A.M.I.O.B.. AJC.I.L.K. 

Tirector, Finance, T. B. Sankara Alyar, o.i.e. 
XrMCer, Betatlishment, K. B. Muzaffar Hussain. 
Hreator of Civil Engineering, Col. H. L. Wood- 
house, M.O. (on leave) ; L. H. Swain (offg.). 
Hrector, Traffie, 8 . E. L. West/i.B.E., v.d. (offg.). 
'ecretary, A. C. Griffin, o.b.e. (offg.) 

>y. Director, Finarwe, Yaqub Shah. 

>y. Director, Mechanical Enginccrin\j , R. C. 
ParanJoU, b.a., b.b., b.so. (Eng.) (Lond.), 
A.1I.IX.B. 

ieputy Director, Establishment, I, Khan Bahadur 
2 .H. Khan. 

►y. Director, Eetablishmcni II, J. D. Michael. 

^IMre^, Traffie (Transportation), 

y. Director (Commercial), H. M. Jagtianl. 
sett. Director, Finance Khan Bahadur K. 
UbalduUah. 

HfU Timber Advisory Officer, BaiJtray and 
Defence Depts,, W. E. Flewett, b.a., x.f.s. 
ssidtantSecfStary, E. C. Rundlett. 

S eer on Special D^dy, (Hot Box), R. C. Caae. 

eoronSpecial Duty (Codes), K. C. Srlnlvasan. I 
perisUendent Stores, H. W. C. C. Smith. I 


^ ! Superintendent, Finance, K. 8. Raghavan. 
j Superintendent, Trqfflc, J. 8. Sequelra. 
Superintendent, BudgH, R. 8. Kishorl Lai. 
Superintendent, Establishment (No. I), B* °- 
/ Malhan . 

\ Superintendent, Establishment (No. II), 

Sahib S. L. Puri. 

SuperifUendent, Works, B. Carlson. 
Superintendent, Code, Ha veil Bara. 

Cbntral Standards Office for eailwats. 
Chief Controller of Standardisation, J. M. D. 

Wreneh, O.I.E. . 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standarduation (Ctnl), 

L. H. Swain (offg. as Director). W. Wood 
(offg.), Cieil EnQineeriRlp. Board). 

Officer on Special Duty (Me^mral) K. G. Burt. 
AssisUint Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Mechanical, W. A. Nightingale, (on leave) : 

F. M. G. Wheeler (offg.). 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Cirit, W. Douglas Thompson. 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisatwn. 

Specifications rf* Records, P. S. Venkataraman. 
Superintendent, Dlwan Chand Kohli. 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, Sir George Spence, Kt., C.8.I , O.I.E. 
1.0.8. 

Addl. Secretary and Draftsman, J. Bartley, oik, 
1 . 0 . 8 . (oil leave); H. J). Benjamin, l.o.s, (offg ). 
Deputy Secretary, Shavax A. Lai, M.A . LL.B. 
Addl. Dff. Secretary, K. V. K. Sundaram, l.o.s. 
Addl. Deputy Secretary and Chief Whip, Legis- 
lative Assembly, J. A. Mackeown, 1.0,8. 
Assistant Secretaries, A. W (’hick and L. E. 
James. 

Superintendents, )l.il Sahib A. K. Gupta, 
Mr. N. E. Debenham and Mr. P. K. Bose, 

M. A., B.L. 

Attache. 

A. N. Shah, l.o.s. 

80 UCIT 0 R 8 BRANOB. 

Solicitor, D. N. Mitra, B.A., B.L. 

2nd SolidUfT, S.Webb-Johnson, o.b.e. , e.d. 

Asst. Solicitor, K. Y. Blmndarkar, B.a., LL, b. 
Solicitor to the Central Government at Calcutta, 
Susil Sen, o.b.e. 

Solicitor to the Central Government at Bombay, 

H. P. Mulla, B.A., LL. b. 

Federal advocate General in India. 

Sir Brojendra Mltter, K.o.s.l., Bar-at-Law. 

BURVEY of India. 
Surveyor-General, Brigadier C, G. Lewis, o.b.e. 
Directors, Col. J, D. Campbell, D.s.o. (on leave 
prior to retirement) ; Col. F. B. Scott, i.a, (on 
leave prior to retirement) ; Col. L. H. Jackson, 

I. A. (on leave) ; Lt.-Col. E. O. Wheeler, M c. 
R.K. 

Superintendents, Lt.-Col. 0. Slator, m.o., r e. 
(offg. Director); Lt.-Col. E. A. Glennie, D.8.O., 
R.E. (offg. Director) ; Lt.-Col T. M, N. Penney, 
R.E. (offg. Director) ; Lt.-Col W\ J. Norman, 
M.C., R.E,; Major G. F. Heaney, r.k.; Major 

G. H. Osmaston, M.C., R.B.; Major G. Bomford, 
R.E. (on leave) ; Major G. W. Oemmell, i.a. ; 
Major J. B. P. Augwliv, m.b.e., r.e., ; C, H. 
Tre^am, v.d, ; D. K, Rem^ck., m.b.e., 
(on leave prior to retirement) ; O. N. Poahong ; 

J. McC^aken ; m.b.e. (on leave prior to retire- 
ment) ; Major D. R. Crone, r.e.; M. M. Mur- 
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liar, M.A. ; Major H. W. Wright, r.e.; Capt. I 
I. H. R. WUbod, r.e. (on Jeave); Capt. R. 
B. Sams, r.e. ; Capt. C. A. K. Wilson, r.e. 

Asst. Superintendents, Capt. R. C. N. Jenney, 
R.E. (on leave) ; Capt. J. S. O. Jelly, r.e. (on 
leave) ; Capt. C. A. Biddle, r.k. ; Capt. D. E. 

O. Thackwell, Jl.E,; Capt. D. M. Clementl, E.E.; 
Capt. B. T. L. EoKers, r.k. : Lieut. B. A. 
Gardiner, r.e. (on leave) ; Lieut. Gambhir 
Singh, I. A. ; Lieut. B. S. Kalha, i.a.; 
Lieut. B. C. A. Edge, r.e. ; iJout. L. H. 
Williams, r.e. (on leave). 

Geological Survey or India. 

Director, A. M. Heron, d.sc. (Edln.), p.g.s., 
F.R.G.8., P.R.8.E., F.R.A.S.U., F.N.i. (on leave 
preparatory to retirement). 
yjfff. Director, C. S. Fox, d.sc. (Birm.), M.i.Min. 

B., F.G.S., F.N.I. 

^wperirdending Geologists, E. L. G. (Jlegg, B.sc. 
(Manch.) ; H. Crookshank. b.a., b.a.i. (Dub.) 
and A. L. Coulson, d.sc. (Melb.), d.i.o., f.g.s., 
F.N.I.; J. A. Dunn, D.sc. (Melb.), d.i.o., f.g.h., 
F.N.I. (offg.). 

Geologist*, E. J. Bradshaw, B.A., B.A.I. (Dub.). 
M.8C. (California); D. N. Wadia, m.a., b.sc. 
(Bom.), F.G.S., FR.G.a., F.R.A.S.B,, F.N.I. (on I 
leave preparatory to retirement) ; E. B. Gee, 
M.A. (Cantab.), f.g.s., f.n.i. ; W. D. West, 
M.A. (Cantab.), f.n.i. ; M. 8. Krishnan, m.a. 
(Madras), A.R.C.8., D.i.o., Ph. d. (London). 
F.N.I.; J. B. Auden, M.A. (Cantab.); V. P. 
Sondhi, M.sc. (Punjab), f.g.8. ; P. K. Ghosh, 

M. sc. (Cal.), D.I.O., D.sc, (Lond.); M. R. Sahnl, 
m.a. (Cantab.), d.sc. (Tx)nd.), d.i.o. ; A. M. 

N. Ghosh, B. sc. (Cal.), b. sc. (Lond.), a.r.o.s. 
and B. C. Bov, B.sc, (Cal.), A.I.8.M., D.i.c., 
M.sc. (Lond.), Dr. Ing. (Freiberg). 

Chemist, R. K, Dutta Roy, M.sc, (Dacca), Dr- 
Ing. (Hanover). 

Botanioal Survey op India. 


SuperifUmdent for Epigraphy, Bao Bahadur 
p. B. BrJsJinamacharlu, b.a. : Assistant Super- 
intendent, Archmological Survey, Western 
Circle, Qureshi Kohammad JlConeer, b.a. ; 
Assistant Superintendent, Archeeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle, C. C. Das Gupta, m.a. ; Assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Central 
Circle, Amalananda Ghosh, M.A. ; Assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, J. H. 8. 
Waddington; Assistant Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Leave Reserve, Vacant ; Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Dr. Bahadur 
Chand Chhabra, m.a., m.o.l., Ph.D. ; Assistant 
Engineer, Dr. Khawaja All, Akhtar Ansari, 
Ph.D., o.B.; Curator, Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Dr. Mohammad Abdul Hamid, Ph.D., 
M.S.O., F.o.s.; Epigraphist to the Govt, of India 
for Persian and Arabic Inscriptions, (ibulam 
Yazdani, o.b.e., m.a. 

Misobllaneous appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Major-General E. W. C. Bradfleld, O.I.B., 
O.B.E.. K.H.S., I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Col. Sir Alexander Russell, Kt., 

0. B.B., K. H.8. I.M.S. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice,Lt.-Col. R. Hay, m.b. (Edin.), D.P.H. 
(Glas.), D.T.M. & H. (Liv.), LM.S. 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Major M. K. Kelavkar, M.B.E., 
H.B.B.S., I.M.S. 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
Col. J. Taylor, c.i.e, d.s.o., m.d., d.p.h., 

V.H.8., I.M.S. 

Offg. Assistant Directors, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Major M. L. Ahuja, M.D., 
D.T.M., D.P.H., I.M.S. ; Majors. 8. Bhatnagar, 
M.B.B.8., L.R.O.P., M.R.O.8., Ph.D., B.I.M.S. ; 

Captain R. L. Haviland Minchin, ch.B., M.D., 

1. M.8. 


Director, C. 0. Calder, B.sc., B.sc. (Agr,), f.l.s. 
P.R.H.8., also Superintendent, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal ; Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, S. N. Bal, M. 8C., 
Ph. 0. ; Systematic Assistant, V. Narayana- 
Bwami, M.A. 

arohaologioal Survey. 

Director General of Archaeology, Rao Bahadur 
Rasbinath Narayan Dikshit, M.A., f.R.a.s.b.; 
Deputy Director General of Archmology, Ma-\ 
dho Sarup Vats, m.a.; Offg. Superintendents 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum in 
charge, Eastern Circle, 8. N. Ramachandran, 
M.A.; Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Southern Circle, Ganesh Chandra Chandra, 

A. I.I.A. ; Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Western Circle, Hasan Hayat Elhan, A.R.I.B.a. ; 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern 
Circle, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Zaiar Hasan, 

B. a. ; Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Central Circle, Dr. Mohammad Kazim, m.a., 
Ph.D. ; Sup^ntendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Frontier Circle, Hargovind Lai Srivast^va, 
M.A. ; Archasoiogieal Chemist in India, Khan 
Bahadur Hobammad Sana UUah, M.sc., 
F.O.8.; Government Epigraphist for India, 
Kiran|ao Praiad Chakravartl, M.4., ph.D. ; 


As •distant to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Military Assistant Surgeon, A. O. 
Brooks, D.T.M., I. M.D. 

Director-Generalof Observatories, Poona, 0. W. B. 
Normand, o.i.E., m.a., d.sc. (Edin). 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatory, 
Thomas Royds, D.sc, (on leave preparatory to 
retirement). 

Director, Kodaikanal Observatory, Dr. A. L. 
Narayan, m.a., d.sc. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Srinivasa 
Rao Savur, m.a. (Madras), Ph.D. (Lon.). 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, Khan 
Jkiliadiir K. M. Asadullah, B.A., F.L.A. 

DireHor, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini Prashad, D.80., F.R.B.E., 
F.R.A.8.B., F.Z.8., F.L.B., F.N.I. 

Master, Security Printing, Nosik Road, Major 
D. Fltz John Fltzmaurlce. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir John Murray 
Ewart, O.I.E., LP. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Dr. J. Matthai, c.i.e., i.b.s. 

Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, C. T. N. Menon, b.a. (offlg.). 

Controller of PatmUe and Ptsignn, K. Rama p% , 
M.A, 
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OOVBENORS-GENEEAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Name. 


Assumed charge 
of office. 


Warren Hastinga .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart. . . 8 Feb. 178r» 
Earl Cornwallis, K.n. (a) ..12 Sep. 1780 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (&) . . 28 Oct. 1793 

Lieut. -General the Hon. Sir Alfred 
Clarke, tl.q.b. {offg,) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornlngton, P.O. (c) 18 May 1798 

The Marquess Cornwallis, k.g. (2nd 
time) 30.1uly 180r> 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. ISO.') 

Lord Mlnto, P.o. (rf) . . . .31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.O., p.o. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam (offg.) . . . . 13 .Tan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.o. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley {offg.)\^ Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bcntlnck, 

G.O.n., O.O.H., P.o 4 July 1828 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 1!> Aug. 1702 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 
(e) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Mlnto . . 24 Feb. 18)3 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1810 
(/) Created Earl Amherst .. 2 Dec. 1820 

GOVETINOR8-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


„ Assumed charge 

ot office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.O.B., G.C.H., P.o 14 Nov. 1834 

sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offg,) 20 Mar. 18.35 

Lord Auckland, o.o.B., P.o.(ft) .. 4 Mar. 1830 
Lord Ellenborough, P.c. (c) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird ioffg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardlnge, 

O.O.B. (d) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousle, p.o. («) . . 12 Jan. 1848 

Viscount Canning, P.c. (/) . .29 Feb. 1850 

(o) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 

(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardlnge, 2 May 1840 

(c) Created Marquess of Dalhousle, 25 Aug. 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) F>aTl Canning I 


Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Govermnent 
from the lat May, 18.54, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Llentenant- 
Oovemor was abolished. 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Name. 


Assumed charge 
of office. 


Viscount Canning, p.o. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., G.O.B., p.o. . . . . 12 March 18132 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.o.B. {b) {offg.) . . . . 21 Nov. 18C3 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.C.V. ioffg.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Rigltt Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.O.B., K.o.s.1. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

Tlic Earl of Mayo, K.P 12 .Tan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg.) . . 9 Fel). 1872 

I.oitl Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (e) 

(offg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.O. (/) .. 8 May 1872 

Lord I^ytton, g.o.b. (g) . . . .12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Rlpon, K.G., p.o. 8 June 1880 

The Earl of DufTerin, k.p., G.O.B., 

G.O.M.G., P.o. (4) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

Tlie Marquess of lAnsilowne, G.c. 

M.Q 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
p.o 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedloston, P.o. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Araptlilll (ojTg.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, p.o. (i) 13 Dec. 1904 

The Earl of Mlnto, K. G., P.o., o.o. 

M.G 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardlnge of Penshurst, P.O., 
o.o.a, O.O.M.O., O.O.V.O., i.s.o. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Iteadlng . . . . Apl. 1921 

Baron Trwln .. .. .. Apl. 1926 

The Earl of Wllllngdon . . . . Apl. 1931 

Tlie Marquess of Linlithgow .. Apl. 1936 

(а) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(б) Afterwards (by crearlou) Baron Napier of 

Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.O.8.I., o.i.e. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Ettrlck. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl ol North- 
brook. 

(g) Oeated Earl of Lytton. 28 April 1880. 

(h) Created Marquis of Dufferln and Ava 

12 Nov. 1838. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911. 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
Master and First and Prlndpa) Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (g.m.s.!. and g.m.i.e.). 
On quitting office, he becomes G.O.8.I. and 
0 . 0 .i.B. ; with the date of his assumption 
of the Vloeroyalty. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President —The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, K.O.9.I. 
Deputy President — Mr. Akhll Chandra Datta, m.L.A. 

A. Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non -Muhammadan Urban) 

Oanjam cum Vlzagapatam (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded distriets and CJhittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and CJoimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum CThlngleput (Non -Muham- 
madan Rural), 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tlnnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilglris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 


Name. 


Mr. S. Satyamurthi. 

Mr. K. S. Gupta. 

Mr. M. Thirnmala Row. 

Professor N. G. Ranga. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam CihetUar. 

Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar. 

Mr. K. Santhanara. 

Shrimati K. Radhabal Subburayan. 

Sri K. B, Jinaraja Hedge. 

Mr. Umar Aly Shah. 

Maulvi Syod Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 

Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait. 

Mr. F. E. James. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah of Kallengode, Kt,* 
C.I.E. 


Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non -Muhammadan Urban) 
Bom])ay City (Non-Miihamraadan Rural) 

Sind (Non-Muhamraadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Mr. Sami Vencatachelam CJhetty Garu. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh. 

I Sir Cowasjl Jehangir, Bart., K.o.T.B. o.b.f 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Jlvanji Desal. 

Mr. Hooselnbhoy A. Lalljee. 

Mr. Kesha vrao Mamtlrao Jedhe, 


Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division 
Rural.) 


(Non-Muhammadan 


Mr. N. V. Oadgll. 
Mr. S. K. Hosmani. 


Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 
Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, K. 

Mr. Nabi Baksh lUahi Bakhsh Bhutto. 
Mr. J. D. Boyle. 


Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Bind Jagirdars and Zamindars (Landholders) , . 


Mr. B. R. Townsend. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Mian Qhulam Kadir Md. Shahban. 
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The Legnlatfve Assembly. 


OoDStftae&oy. 


Name. 


Bombay llUlowners* AMoclatlon (Indian 
(^ommarce). 

Oalontta ( Non^Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Cialentta Snbarba (Hon-lCohammadan Urban) . . 
Bnrdwao Blyttion (Kon-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
PMaldaney DlylBion (Non-Huhamnuidan Eural). 
Baooa DlTlilon ( Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
UbiUagODg and Bajsbahl Dlrlslone (Non- 
Muhammadan Bural). 

dbleutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Burdwan and Presldenoy Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Bural). 

Daooa eum Mymenslngh (Muhammadan Bural). 
Bakargun) awm Farldpur (Muhammadan Bural). 
Uhlttagong Division (Muhammadan Bural) 

Bengal (Bnropean) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal Landholders 

Mhrwari Assooiatlon, ( Indian Oommerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Bohllkund and Kumaon Division (Non- 
Muhammadan Bural). 

Allahabad and Jhansl Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan Bural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Bural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Fymbad Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Clttes of the United Provinoes (Muha mm adan 
Utban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Bural) . . 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Bural) 

Bohllkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Bural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Bural). 

Luoknow and Fysabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Bmal). 

United Provinoes (European) 

United Provinces Landholders 

Ambala Dtviston (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Jn&midiir Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

West Punjab; Non-Muhammadan) 

Bast Punjab (Muhammadan) * 


Sir Hormusii Peeroshaw Mody, e.b.b. 

Mr. N. C. Cbunder. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath (Thattopadhyaya. 
Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 

Mr. Suryya Kumar Bom. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. 

Sir Abdui Bahim, s.o.s.1. 

Hajee Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Kht 

Sir Abdul Halim Gbusnavl. 

Chowdhury Sekander All. 

Mr. Sheikh Bafiuddln Ahmad Siddiquee. 

Mr. C. C. Miller. 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer. 

Mr. A. Alkman, O.I.B, 

Mr. Dhlrendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Babu Baljnath Bajoria. 

Mr. Banendranath Basu. 

Choudhri Ba^ubir Narain Singh. 

Pundit Sri Slrishna Dutta Paliwal. 

Mr. Badri Datt Pande. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa. 

Pundit Krishna Kant MSlaviya. 

Shri Mohan Lai Saksena. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

Sir Syed Baxa AU, o.B.n. 

()ail Mohammad Ahmad Eaimi. 

Sir Muhammad Yamln Khan, Kt., o.i.b. 
Moulvl Abdul Wajld. 

* Dr. Sir Zla-ud-Dln Ahmad, o.i.i. 

Mr. Mohamed Aihar AU. 

Mr. Bamsay Soott. 

Baja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh. 
LalaShamUl. 

Baimda HSns BaJ. 

Bhal Parma Naod. 

Syed Ghulam Bblk Nairang. 
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CoQBtituenoy. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Central Punjab^ Muhammadan) . . 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 
South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non-Muhauunadan) 
Orissa Division do. 

Oo. do. 

Muzaffarpur cum Cliamimran (Non-Muham- 
madan). 


Name. 


Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. 

Mr. H. M. Abdullah. 

Nawab S<il)ibzada Siiyad Sir Mohammad Mehr 
Shah, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur Shalk Pazal-l-jiaq Piracha. 

Khan Bihadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hos^ain 
Qureshi, 

Sardar Mangal Singh. 

Sardar Sant Singh . 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin. 

Mr. Sutya Narayan Sliiha. 

Mr. Bliubunanda Das. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Mr. B. B. Varma. 


Patna cum Shahal)ad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Purnoa and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhamraadan). 

Chhota Nagpur Division (Non-Muliammadan) . . 

Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpui Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) . . 

Bihai and Orissa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

CVntral Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders . . 

Berar (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhamiu. dan). 
Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer -Menp(kra (General) 

North-West Frontier Province (General) 


Mr. Rjimayan Prasad. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Singh. 

Mr. Kailash Blhari La 11. 

Babu Ram Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman. 

Mr. Muhammad Ahsan. 

Moulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghani. 

Maharaja Bahadur Rani R«n Vijal Prasad Singh 
of Dumraon. 

Mr. Qovind Vlnayekrao Deshmukh. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Pandit Shambhudayal Mlsra. 

Klian Bahadur Nawab Slddique All Khan. 

Seth Sheodass Daga. 

Mr. M. S. Aney. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chalilia. 

Mr. Brojendrt Narayan CJhoudhury. 

Abdur Rasheed Choudhury. 

Mr. P. J. Grifflthi. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

Ral Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Sonl. 

Mr. Abdnl Qaiyum, 
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The Legislative Assembly, 


Province or body represented . 


Government of India 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal 

DO. 

The Punjab 


XoMiNATEi) Members. 


OPFiouL Members. 


The Hon. Sir Nripondra Nath Sirnai, K.O.S.I. 

The Hon. Sir Al»raliaiii .1. ‘Rnlrtinau, Kt , 
o.i.E . I.c H. 

The lion. Sir Muiiamrnad Zafrullah Khan. 
K.n.8.1. 

The Hon. Sir Andrew Clow, Kt . c.s.i., o.i E., 
I.O.H. 

Tile Hon. Mr. 11. M. Mu.xwell, o.s.l., O.I.E. 

Sir flirja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.E., O.B.B. 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, k.O.i.e., C.s.i., m.v.o. 

[ Sir George Spence, Kt.. C.8 I., o.l.E., I (\s 
Mr. C. M. G, Opilvie, o.B.E. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row, r i.k. 

Mr. N. .T, Rou«liton, c s r., o.i.k. 

Mr. S. P. CharnberH. 


Mr. Y. N, Sukthanker. 

Sir Guninath V. Bewoor, Kt., o.i.K. 

Mr. N. Mahadeva Ayyar 
Mr. J . A . Mackeowu 
Mr, ,1. W. Lillie. 

Mr. A. 1), Gorwala 
Mr. J. 8. Hardman. 

Mr. P. A. Menon. 

Mr. P. M. Menon. 

Mr. A. K. Chanda. 

Mr. liasanta Kumar Mukp»-jl. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Nur Muhammad. 


Non-UFFioiAL Members. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, O.l.s. 

N. M. Josbi, Esq. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai, O.l.E. 

Dr, Francis Xavier DcSouaa. 

Captain Sardar Sir Sbor Mohammad Khan, o.i.F. 
Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawar. Klwn, o.l.E., o.b.e. 

L. C. Buss, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdnl Hamid, c.i.e., o.b.e. 

Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Slnph, o.b.e., l.o.M. 
Lt.-Coi. Sir Henry Oldney. 

Lieut.'Col. M. A. Rahman. 

SbamsMil-Dlama ** Kamaiudd in Ahmad. 

Bao Sahib N. Siva Baj. 



The Council of State, 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

PreHdent . — The Hon. Sir Maneckjl Byramji Dadabhoy, K.o.B.l., k.o.i.e., Bar-at-Law. 


OoDBtitnenoy. 


Name. 


Dominated Hembbrs — it^vding tJu President. 
(o) Official Members. 


Government ol India 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


His Excellency General Sir Bobert Oassels, 
O.O.B., O.8.I., D.B.O. 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, K.o.B.l., 
O.I.E., O.B.B. 

The Hon'ble Sir Guthrie Bussell, k.o.i.e. 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. Dow, C.s.i., O.i.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. 8. A. Hydarl, O.I.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. D. Qorwala. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. H. Puckle, O.S.I., O.I.B. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, o.S.l., O.I.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Shavax A. Lai. 


(6) Non-Official Members. 

The Hon’ble Sir David Devadoss, Kt. 

The Hon’ble D. B. Sir K. Bamunni Menon. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. P. Patro, k.o.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bahlmtoola Ohinoy, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Josna Gbosal, o.s.i., o.i.e. 

The Hon'ble Bai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das. 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan, o.b.b. 

The Hon'ble Bai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, o.i.e. 
The Hon’ble Kunwar Hajee Ismaiel Alikhan, o.b.e. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Hihal Singh. 

The Hon’ble Baja Charanjit Singh. 

TheHon’bleNawabsada Khurshid All Khan, ic.b.b. 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir S. Hlssan-ud-Din Bahadur, Kt., c.t.e. 
The Hon'ble Sir Haneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.r., 
Bar>at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bidiadur Shams*iid-l>fn Haider, o.b.e. 
The Hon’ble Sir Htriiaminad Yakub. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh, o.b.e. 


3 
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The Council of Slate. 


Elected«-*Noii-officials. 


Ooostltaenoy. 


Name. 


filadraa (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) 

Bombay (Non*Muhamraadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do. do. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provlnoes Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan). 
United I^rovlnces West (Muhammadan) . . 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East and West Punjab (Muhammadan). . 

Bihar (Non-Muhammadan) 

DOj do. ...... 

Orissa do. ...... 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provlnoes (Ceneral) 

Berar (Qeneral) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 


The Hon*ble Bao Bahadur K. Govlndacharl. 

The Hon*bIe Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Chettb 
yar. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Narayandas Glrdhardas. 

The Hon'ble Mr. V. Bamdas Pantulu. 

The Hon'ble Syed Muhammad Padshah Sahil 
Bahadur. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Shantldas Askuran. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Govlndlal Shlvlal Motllal. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Manockjl Nadirshah Dalai. 

The Hon'ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassui 
Haji Mltha, Et., O.I.X., J.P. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur All Baksh Muhan 
mad Hussain, o.B.B. 

The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. Parker. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Eumarsankar Bay Chaudhur: 
The Hon'ble Kumar Nrlpendra Narayan Slnha 
The Hon'ble Mr. Susll Kumar Boy Chomlhurs 

The Hon'ble Mr. Abdool Bazak Hajee Abdo 
Suttar. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadnr Syed XhtlShai 
Hyder Chaudhury. 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. Reid Kay. 

The Hon'ble Baja YuveraJ Dutta Singh. 

The Hon'ble Pundit Hlrday Nath Kunim. 

The Hon'ble Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

The Hon'ble Hajl Syed Mohamed Hnsaln. 

The Hon'ble Chaudhil Nlamatollah. 

The Hon'ble Bal Bahadur Lala Bam Saran D 
O.I.S. 

The Hon'ble Sardar Buta Singh, c.b.s. 

The Hon'ble Ghondhrl Atanllah Khan Tarar. 

The Hon'ble Maharajadhlraja Sir Kamesh' 
Blng^ K.O.I.K., of Darbhanga. 

The Hon'ble Bal Bahadur Sri Narain Mahthi 
The Hon'ble Mr. N. Kunja Klshore Das. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hossaln Imam. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Y. Y. Kalikar. 

The Hon'ble Mr. BriJIal Kaadlal BlyanL 
The Hon'ble Maulvl All Aigar Khan. 
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The Bombay Province. 


Oonieqnent on the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Province as from April 1. 1986. 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorially 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Sind: 

The Bombay Province now stretches along 
the west coast of India* from Qujerat in the 
North to Kanara in the South. It has an area 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,476. Oeographioally included in the 
Province but under the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,448,007. There are no States in politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Province embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Province 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and ttie Tapti, whose fertility 
Is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay Gity the 
Province Is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running paraUel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Kamatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Eonkan, a rkse- growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 

The People. 


The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Mabomedan kings. Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and the people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amount the keenest 
trading races in the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every throe, and gets it ; the population is much 
mote homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahiattas. The Kamatic Is the 
Imid of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of ttw twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
|i a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
langn^ are spoken. Sind, Gujarati, Marathi 
^d Kannada with Urdu a rough lingua 


»ud Kannada with Urdu a rough lingua 
fnam where £nM^ has not penetrated. The 
main eastes and tribes nnmber five hundred. 

iBdnatries. 

I The principal industry is agriculture, which 
•*5M>orts stxty>fouT p« emit, of the popu* 
In Gujarat the soils are of two cuuises, 
tee b^k cotton soil, whi^ yields the famous 
"Wach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
makes splendid garden land. The 
Jnmbmnt sou oharacterisUo of the Deccan is 
mw which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
mIQst. and In certain tracts rich crops of 
The Konkan It a rice land, grown 
wtr the atmiidant ralni of the submontane 


regions; and in the south the Dharwai cotton 
Viet with Broach as the beet in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers snitabie lor Irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
npon the seasonal rainfall; supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of Irrl^tion works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs In 
the region of unfaUlng rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Inovinoe has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has Induced a considerable rise In the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator bolds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Province is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kinoobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organist on 
modem lines. Bombay is tlie great centre In 
India of the textile trade. This Is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bombay Islaud. 67,294 
Nnmber of Spindles In Bombay Island. 20,00,202 

Number of hands employed In the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 
(daily average) 1,18,998 

Consnmption of Gotten by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (In oaodlei of 
7841be.) 6,18,490 

Number of Splndlei in Ahmedabad. 19,42,286 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad . . 47,147 

Number of Spindlea in Sbolapore Diet. 8,17,868 
Nnmber of Looms in Sbolapore Diet. 6,806 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Frovinoe (excluding Bomoay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 12,67,704 

Number of Looms hi tee Bombay 
Provlnee (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmodahad) .. 26,881 
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The Bombay Province. 


Administratton. 

Withibe intzodnotion of FzoTlnoi»l Autonomy 
on April 1, 1087, the adminlitzntion of the pro- 
vince dm been iergely altered at the top. There Is 
now a Governor and a council of seven Ministers 
to aid and advise him in all matters except in 
so far as he is required by the Government of 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis- 
cretion. dnxe executive power of the province 
extends to all matters in which it may legislate. 
The Ministers tktt appointed and dismlued by 
the Governor in his discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by the legislature. 
The Governor, as In other Provinces, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 

? iuiliity of his province or any part thereof; 
b) the safeguarding of the legitimate Interests 
of minorities ; (c) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil servants past and present and their 
dependants ; (d) the securing in the executive 
sphere of protection against disorimination ; (e) 
the securing of the peace and good government oi 
areas declared to he partially excluded areas : 
(/) the safeguarding ox the rights of states and 
Che rights and dignity of any ruler ; and (^) the 
securlim of the execution of orders given to him 
under Fart VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor-General in his 
discretion. 

The Governor is assisted by a speclalsecretariat 
staff presided over by a Secretary whose emolu- 
ments are fixed in his discretion. 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The Ck)unoll is a permanent 
body. One-third of the members retire each 
three years and the Assembly^^unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. The strength of 
the Assembly is 176 members of whom 80 ate 
Muslims, 8 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, 
8 Buropeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus including 16 Scheduled 
castes and 7 Marathas. There are also six 
women. 

The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 20 and not more than 80 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty will 
be elected by the General Oonstitueneie^ 6 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is In 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and In Poona from June to November; 
hut the Secretariat is always In Bombay. Un- 
der the local Government the Province is 
administered by three Conunissioners, namely, 
the OommisBioner for the Ncartbem Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Oentral Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belganm. Bach dlMilot is 
under a Collector, usuaUy a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Asslstattt Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
OoUeotors. A ooUeotorate contains on an 
average from eight to tea talukas, each 
consisting dl from one to two hundred villages 


whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the paid, who is the 
bead of the village both lor revenue and police 
purpose; the talatl or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each taloka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who Is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contidns three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

jQsttce. 

The administration of Justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne Judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts, the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the Dl^ct 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate Judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian ClvUians, or members 
of the Provlnaal Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Bs. 6,000 In value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision cl the Dlsh^ Judge In 
all oriidnal suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exerdse crlmlnsl 
Jurisdiction thronghout the Province but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Besldent 
and City Magistrates. Capital seotenoea are 
subject to confirmation by the Hiifii Court. 
In some of the prindpal cities Special 
Magistrates exerdse summary Jarlsdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well ae Honorary Magistrates exerdsing the 
funoUons of Englwh Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of fonall Causes, correspondlBg to 
(he English County Courts. 

Local CkivcmiBMit. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is seeured by the oonsUtutloii of 
local boards and mnnidpalities, the fenner 
exemdsing authority over a Dlstrlot or a TUloka, 
and the latter over a dty or town. These 
bodies an oompoted of members stthet 
noalnatsd by Oovsmment or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on edneation, ^ 

o<mstniotk>n of roada and tanks, and genoal 
Improvemsnta. Tbdr funds are dedved from 
ceases on the land revenue, the toll, 1^ funds 
and loeal taxes. The tendency of rsesnt yean has 
been to increase the eieotive and reduoe i^ nomi- 
nated elemeat, to allow these bodies to dectthelr 
own ohalrmcn, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revsnuas for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Munldpsl Botonghs Act of 1026 
worksfurtheradvanosinUismaUerollocalSelf- 
Goveruxnent In the Pro vinos. Tbs Act provides 
more adequate basis lor Munlelpal Admlnl- 
soatSon In the toiger eltks of the Bombay 
Provliioo. Tim latum munfclpalttlss am a^ 
styled as Munldpal Bgrongtsi whlah are nnwl7 
In number. His exsentlvss of tbsss Boroagli 
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Mimiotpfttttiet are inveeted with larger powers 
than hitherto ezerdsed. Another Important 
change Introdneed bp the Act was the eztenaloa 
of municipal franohiae to occapieit of dwelUnge 
or buildings with annual rental valuet of Be. IS 
or with capital value of not less than Be. 200. 

Pnblic Works. 

The Pablio Works Department Is under the 
eontrd of a Ohlef Engineer who acts as Secre- 
tary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers in charge of Circles and 
Bzeentive Engineers In charge of divisions, 
and the Bleotrical Engineer. 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originatfaig in reservoirs in the Ghat regions, j 
The principal works are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lake whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Fravara Canals fed 
by. Lake Arthur HIU, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Ehadakvasla, the Godavari 
CSuials fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Ookak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and tlK- Gokak Canal were comideted in 1806-07, 
the Kira Left Bank Canal In 1005-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1015-10 and the Pravara 
Canals In 1026-27. The Kira Bight Bank Canal 
iriilch has been under construction since 1012 
is praotically completed. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara* the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over, was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1026. 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 6,833 feet 
in length, 100 feet in hej^t and 124 feet in 
width was oi>ened by H. B, Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1028. It cost Ks. 172 tokhs. 
It is remartcable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21^ 
mllUon cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
iu Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 10 million 
eublc feet. It cost also nearly 60 per cent, more 
ti^ the Lloyd Dam. An idea of we mafpdtude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fart that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 Inches 
tmck were constructed from the masonry In 
tiM Dam It would stretch a distance of 620 
ma«, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will irrigate certain tracts moat liable 
to famine. 


Police. 

• J®Uoe Force is divided Into 8 categories, 
District P<dioe, Bailway Police and the 
Bombay aty PoUce. The District and Bailway 
r^oiloe in the Province proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspertor-General 
m Police who ia assisted by tiiree Deputy 
*?*P*®ton-Oeiieral, of wbcMn two are In charge 
of Eanges and the third Is In rtuirge of the Crhm- 
JW Invortigatlon Department and the Finger 
The executive management 
w-ni?® Moe In each district and on 
the Brovlnoe proper as well as 
^^**ted In a Superintendent of Pcdice 
general direction of the Magistrate of 
except In the case of the 
PoUoe. For the purposes of effective 
•JTJj™* over the investigation and prevention 
i«*!r?l^“®®®******<*W^ districts are divided j 
into mie or mote •ob*mvtdons each nndw a I 


Sub-DlvlsIonal Officer who Is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspertor of 
Poiioe, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Bub-lnspertors are the officers In charge of 
Poiioe Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, lor the Investigation of offences 
reported at their Poiioe Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a oouxse of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Naslk before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly retpon* 
Bible to Government. 

Education. 

Education li imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-ln-aid. Government mmtaln 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahme* 
dabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
A^oultnre College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of i^mmeree. 
Most of the secondary schools are la 
private hands. The pshnary schools are main- 
tained by Local Autimtlties, with a grant-hi^ld. 
The Bcmbay Moaktoali^ is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (g. v.. 
Education). 

The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 1986-37 was 14,609. Of these 18,989 
were recognised and 670 unrecognised. Of the 
recognised 12,928 are for males and 1,681 for 
females. The recognised Institutions ooostoted 
of 16 Arts and Solenee Colleges excluding the 
University School of Economics and Sociology, 
12 Professional Colleges, 639 Secondary 
Schools, 12,901 Primary Schools and 872 
Special Schools. 

There are 21,668 towns and villages in this 
Province. Of these, 8,976 possessed schools as 
compared with 8,700 In 1981-82. The area 
served by a town or village with school 
was 8.6 square miles as against 8.9 square 
miles in 1981-82. 


There were 1,835,889 pupils under Instruction 
at the end of the year 1936-87 as comMted with 
1,162,890 in 1981-82. The number m pupils in 
recognised institutions was 1,299,669 and in 
unrecognkied Institutions was 86,820 ss 
compared with 1,180,462 and 22,434 respective] y 
lu 1981-82. The percentage of pupils 
in recognised institutions to the total population 
of the Province increased from 7.2 to 7.5. 
Of the 1,299,569 pupils under Instruction in 
recognised institutions, 968,456 were boys and 
818,940 were girls. 

The total expenditure on Public Initruotion 
increased from Bs. 84,07,240 to Et. 3,76,01,839 
during the quinquennium. Out of tUs amount 
41.4 per cent was met from Provincial Bevenues. 
18.7 per cent, from Local Funds, 25.5 per cent, 
from lees and 14.4 per cent, from other sources. 

The BduoatioBal Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector In each 
Division and a Depu^ or AMistant Inspector 
in each d^rieL 
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Higher edaoation in the Provlnoe !■ con*, 
trolled by the Bombay University nrhleb was 
established in 18ft7. ^e oonstltiitlon of the 
Univeisitv has recently nnderme, however, 
considerable changes in virtne ox a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay UnlverBity Act of 
1928. This Aet altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make It adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and dvio life of the people of the 
Province to enable it to provide greater faoUl* 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning InoTudlng Technology and to undertake 
on a li^er scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Ctovemor of Bombay on 16th 
November 1988. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows Is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
Is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questiona. This 
body works In collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department la in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who Is a member of ibe 
1. M. 8., and PubUo Health in that of the 
Director of Pnbllo Health, who Is usually a non 
I Jf.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are main- 
tained by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
Ineraased. The total number of beds available 
In all the City Hospitals Including private Insti- 
tutions Is 0,470 roughly. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist In all important up-country-stations. 
Over 8,218,000 persons including 111,925 in- 
patients were treated during the year 1987. The 

Estimated Revenue for T 


PEIKOiriL HXADS OV EBVBITinB. 


IV 

Taxes on Income other 

Bs. 


than Corporation tax 

82-20 

V 

salt 


VII 

Land Revenue. . 

888-63 

VIII 

Excise 

287-10 

IX 

Stamp 

143-76 

X 

Forests 

41*54 

XI 

Registration . . 

14-45 

XII 

Receipts under Motor 



VeUoles Acts 

48*80 

xni 

Other Taxes and Duties 

62-42 


Total .. 

9,68*40 


Province contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaodnatlon Is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stlmnlus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Two important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief in rural 
areas. 

The first relates to the extension of a former 
scheme for subsidising medimd practitioners in six 
selected rural centres. Government have now 
decided to open, in all, 200 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners. The subsidy will be given 
to Allopathic medical practitioners and to some 
Ayurvedic and Unani practitioners who may get 
themselves registered. 

Finance. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised. 
There is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 

The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue ; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on agrloultuial income and 
duties in respect of suocession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in thenrovinoeand countervailing duti- 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors ior human 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs; medicinal and toilet preparations, • con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions Imposed 
in respect of mineral development ; capitation 
taxes; taxes on professions, trades, oailings, 
and emidoyments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing entertaiunents, amusements, betting and 
gambling ; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area ; does on passengers and goods carried 
on Inland waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties in 
respect of documents not included in the federal 
list. 

1-40 — (in lakhs of Bupees). 

Irrigation^ NaviffiHoi%,Brfibthi^ 


XVII Works for which Capital 



Accounts are kept .. 

18-45 

XVIII 

Works for which noCapi- 



tal Accounts are kept 

14*82 


Total 

82-77 


DiM NifTiee. 

Bs. 

XX 

Interest . . • . 

70*08 
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Estimated Revenue for 1939*40 — (la lakhs of Rupees)— 


Rs. 

Civil A^inUtration, 


XXI 

Ad minlstrationof 



Justice 

18*93 

xxn 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

4*04 

xxm 

Police 

10*82 

XXVI 

Education 

21*08 

XXVII 

Medical 

14*00 

XXVlll 

Public Health . . 

28*65 

XXJX 

Agriculture 

3*94 

XXX 

Veterinary 

•42 

XXXI 

Co-operation . . 

2*46 

XXXII 

Industries 

4.99 

XXXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 



ments 

1.86 


Total . . 

111*98 


Civit Worker 


XXXIX 

Civil Works 

47*37 

XLI. 

Bombay Development 



Scheme . . . . 

10*67 


Total .. 

67*94 


Rs. 

MiwvUanvoui, 


XLin 

Transfers from Famine 



Relief Fund 

2*16 

XLIV 

Receipts in aid of 



Superannuation 

7*48 

XLV 

Stationery and Printing 

3*73 

XLVI 

Miscellaneous . » 

6*16 

L 

Mifcellaneons adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Gov- 



ernments 

•82 

Li 

Extraordinary Receipts 

•21 


Total 

19 


Debt beads : — 

Debt* Deposits and ad- 
vances; I^oans and ad- 
vances by provincial 


Government, etc. .. 86,78*66 

Total Receipts . 48,28*72 

Add:— 

Opening Balance .. 64*72 

Grand Total 48,83*44 


Estimated Expenditure for 


DIBSOT DEH AHDB OK THl REVENUE. 


7. 

Land Revenue 

Rs. 

66*63 

8. 

Excise . . 

89*24 

9. 

Stamps 

1*98 

10. 

Forest 

27*82 

11. 

Registration . . 

5*46 

12. 

Charges on account of Motor 
V^cles Act 

19.96 

13. 

Other Taxes and Duties 

11*49 


Total . . 

1,72*06 


Irriffotion^ Bmbankmvnt, Jre., Revenue Accouni, 

Rs. 

17 Interest on vrarks tor which 
Capital Acoonnts are kept — 

Irrigation Works . . 41 * 76 

18. Other Revenue Expenditure 
iinanood from Ordlnaij 
Revennes— Works for whico 
neither Oi^dtal nor Revenue 
Aooounta are kepi . . 14.86 


1939*40— (in lakhs of Rupees). 

Rs. 

18(1). Other Revenue Expenditure 
Financed from Famine 
Relief Funds 2.16 


Total .. 68*76 


19. Capital Accounts of Irri- 
gation, Navigation and 

Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue *. .. •• *01 

' *01 

Debt Servicee. 

22. Interest on Debt and other 

obligations ,. .. 1,16*76 

28. Appropriation lor rednctlon 

or avoidance of debt .. d'86 


1,28*61 


ToUl .. 
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Civil A(lminUt/ratUm* 

Bi. 

2S. OeDenil Administration .. 60*88 

27 . Administration of Jostloe .. 66*86 

28. Jails and Goniiot Bettlemonts 16*11 

20. PoUce 1,48*71 

SO. Ports and Pilotage .. .. *05 

86. Sdentlflo Departments .. *06 

87. Education 2fl0‘92 

88. Medioal 47*63 

80. Publlo Health 81*48 

40. Agrlooltute 13*06 

41. Veterinary 4*40 

42. Oo-operation 17*66 

43. Industries 13*14 

47. Mlsoellaneous Departments. . 10*74 

Total .. 6,46.40 


Civil Wvrkt. 

60. Civil Works 1,23.80 

62. Bombay Development Scheme. 11.11 


Total .. 1,34.41 

JUligeeUaneaus. 

64. Famine Belief .. .. NU, 

66. A 66 A. Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensions 
and Commutation of 
Pensions 1,10.66 


The Aim 

Oodemor and Prstidenl^in^CoaneU, 

His Excellency Sir Lawrence Boger Lumley, 
o.o.i.a., T.D. 

Pvrtonal Staff* 

Chvvmor*i Sscp.— J. B. Irwin, l).8.o., n.o., I.O.B., 
J.F. 

Biiijf* Smtlary. — Lieut. -Colonel T. C. Ociobton, 
M.o. 

Eiifgion.--Oapt. L. Felnhols, m.b. di. B. 
Ommandant, EJS, the Oovemor^i Body Ouard.-^ 

Major the Hon. C. B. Blrdwood (Probyn’s 
Horse.) 

AitMo-Oamp.---€^t* T. D. Blohardson, The 
BIfle Brlme (Prince Consorts’ Own), Capt. 
Q. D. Ohetwode, The Coldstream OuardA Oapt. 
P. Arkwrl^, 11th Hussars. Capt. H. St. P. 
J. Bennei ^oona Horae). Subedar Major 
and Hony. Capt. Natayan Eadam, Saidar 
Bahadur, o.b.i., Indian A.D.C. 

Bon* Aido-Ao-Camp.—Uout.-Ool. T. Cooper, 
V. D.; Oapt. C. J. NlooU, DJ3.0., E.I.N.; 


66. Stationery and PUntiog 

Bs. 

14.07 

57. Miscellaneous 

18.86 

Total .. 

1,47.68 

63. Extraordinary Charges 

.71 

Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue 

12,68.63 

Capital SxpondUwn not ehargod to Rtvonuo* 

68. Construction of Irrigation 

Works, etc 

1.18 

70. Capital outlay on Improvement 

of Public Health . . 

1.09 

80. Bombay D ev e 1 0 pm e n t 

Scheme 

.06 

81. Civil Works not charged 

to Bevenue (P.W.) 

NU. 

83. Payments of commuted 

value of Pensions .. 

4.01 

86. Payments to Betrenched 

Personnel 

NU. 

Total 

7*24 

Debts, Deposits and Advances 


(Total of debt heads) 

86.08.44 

Total Disbursements.. 

47,04.81 

dosing balanoe . . 

89. 18 

Grand Total 

48,88.44 


Major Sardar Bhlmarao Nagojirao Patankar; 
Mr. 0. W. B. C'ren ; Oapt. V. P. Noel-Paton ; 
Sobhedar-Major Yeshwantrao Bhosale, lb. 
8 .m. ; Sardar Jehanglr Eostom Vakil. 

OoubtoU of Siiniitori. 

I* The Hon'ble Mr. Bal Oangadhar Eher, 
Prime Mlnistsr— Education. 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. Anna Babaji Latthe,— 
Finance. 

8. The Hon’ble Mr. Kanatyalal Maneklal 
Mundil— Home and Legat 

4. The Hon’ble Dr. MandiMsha Dhanjibhoy 
QUder— Medioal, Public Healtii and Bsdae. 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. MofarJlBaadthodllDesai-. 
Bevenue, Bural Development and Agriculture. 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Laxman Madhav PatU,— 
Local Self-Oovemineiit and MtooeUaneous. 

7. The Hon'ble Mr. M)diomed YasMen Nuiit— 
Publlo Wofln. 
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Tlie Hon*ble Mr. Oaneth Yasudeo MavIaDkar, 

B. A., U 4 B., Speaker, Bombay Legialative 
Anembly. 

Mr. Narayamrao Ouiurao Joshi, Deputy Speaker, 
Bombay Lc^islatiTe Assembly. 

The Hon*bla Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam 
Pakvasa, President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Mr. Bamachandis Ganesh Soman, Deputy 
President of the Bombay L^islative Council. 

Pabliaxentabt Sboretaries. I 

Mr. Gulxarilal Nanda. 

Mr. B. M. Gupte. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 

Mr. M. P. Path. 

Mr. T. K. Nesvi. 

Mr. B. S. Hiray. 

Seobstariss to Government. 

Chief Secretary^ PoiUieal and Services Depart- 
ment.—SiT Gilbert Wiles, k.c.i.e., c.s.l., m.a. 
(Cantab.), I. 0 . 8 ,, J.P. 

Uome and Ecclesiastical Department . — J. M. 
Sladen, LO.s., J.P. 

Revenue Department. — E. W. Perry, O.I.E., B.A. 
(Cantab.), I.C.S., J.P. l 

Oeneral and Educational DepartmerUs. — H. T. 
Sorlcy, C.I.E., I.O.8. 

Finance Department.— DL. V. R, lengar, B.8c„ 
(Mysore). 1 . 0 . 8 ., J.P. 

Legal Department and Eemembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — J. E. Dhurandhar, o.b.k., ll.b., J.p. 

Public Works Department. — C. E. Aitkeu, B.sc. 
(Edin.), i.s.E. 

PaWtc Service Commission for the Provinces of 
Bombay and Sind. 

Chairman. — Sir Hugh Byard Clayton, ci.i.e.,m.a. 
(Oson.), i.o.B. (Retd.), J.P. 

Mnnbers. — Sir Shah Rawaz Khan Ghulam 
Murtuza Khan Bhutto, o.i.E., o.b.e., 

C. W. B. Arbuthnot, o.i.E., B.B., B.A., (R.U.I.), 

I. 8.E., J.P. 

•Semton/.— J. B. Fernandez, b.a., j.p. 

HIsoellamkoits Appointments. 
Commissioner of Income Tax. — Khan Bahadur 

J. B. Yachha, O.I.E., b.a., b.sc., j.p. 

Director of Veterinary Services. — Major E. 8. 

Faibrother, mjuo.ta., i.v.s. 

AdvocaU QeHenl.—U. C. SeUlvad, b.a., ix.b.. 
Advocate (OB.). 


Inspector General of Poliee.^Qt, A. Shillldy, 
OJ.E., J.p. 

Director of Pabiic InstruetUmj—VJ , Grieve, M.A., 
B.sc. (Edln.), O.I.E., I.E.S. 

Surgeon General . — Major General H. C. Buckley, 
M.D., F.R.O.S. (Edin.), K.H.P., LM.g., J.P. 

Oriental Translator . — J. H. Dave. 

Ghief Conservator of Forests.— X. 0. Hiley. 

Tahikdari SetUement Officer . — G. G. Drewe, 
I.O.S., J.P. 

Inspedor General of Registration and Director of 
Land Records . — Saiyid Aminuddln, B.A. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, l.o.s., J.P. 

Director of Agriculture . — W. J. Jenkins, O.I.E., 
M.A., B.8C. (Edin.). 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies . — ^M. D. 
Bhansall. m.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, 

l. O.S., J.P. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . — M. D. Bhatt, 

m. a. (Cantab.), Bae-at-Law, i.o.s., J.p. 

Vice-Chancdler of the Bombay University.— 
E. P. Masani, m.a., j.p. 

Registrar f Bombay University . — S. R. Donger* 
kery, b.a., ll.b. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay. — W. R. 0. 
Smith, O.I.B., Bar-at-Law, j.p. 

Director of Public ’Health . — Lt.-Col. A. Y. Dabhol- 
kar. M.O., M.B.B.8., B.sc. (Bom.), b.p.h., I.M.8. 

AccomUant General . — Sir P. Raghvendra Rau, 
Kt., M.A. 

Inspedor Oeneral of Prisons . — Lt.*Col. R. Y. 
Martin, o.i.E., m.r.o.s. (Eng.), l.r.o.p. (Lend.), 
P.O.M.S. (Eng.),L.M. & 8. A. (Lond.), I.M.8. 

Post Master General . — J. R, T. Booth, O.I.E. 
I.C.8., J.p. 

Collector of CusUme.—'B. N. Chanda varkar, b.a., 
IL.B. 

Collector of Salt Revenue . — Rao Bahadur Maneklal 
Lallubhai. o.b.e., j.p. 

Commissioner of Excise . — H. F. Knight, 0.1.B.^ 
B.A. (Cantab.), I.O.B., J.P. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government . — Major T. H, 
G. Stamper, o.i.E., p.s.l., m.o. 

Registrar of Companiee . — Byramjl M. Modi, 
B.OOm., f AA.A., R.A. 

Commistumer af Labour . — D. 8. Bakhle, x.o.8. 
Sheriff. — Dr. Phirose C. Bharucha, M.D. 
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Xame of Conttltiienoy. 


K»]iie of Ifomber. 


8imt Diitrlofcf Gtneial Bnnl 

SnrAt Dlstrlot, Otneral Bnral 

Bljaxmi South* General Bural 

Ahmadnagar North, General Bural 
Bombay City ( Girgaom), Women's General 
Girtian. 

Kailk West* General Bnral 

Bhanrar North, General Bural 

Balia Dlitrlot, Muhammadan Rural 

Thana etim Bombay Suburban District, Indian 
Christian Bural 

Ahmednagar South, General Bural 

Poona East, General Rural 

Naslk West, General Rural 

Panoh Mahals West, General Rural 

Ratnaglri South, General Bural 

West Khandesh West, General Rural 

Batnagiri North, General Rural 

Belgaum District, Huhammedan Rural . . 

Surat ud Bander Cities, General Urban 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay City (Byoulla and Parel), General 
Urban. 

West Khandesh East, General Rural . . 
Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum South, General. Bural 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presldenoy Trades Assooiation, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Presidency 
Mdes Assooiation, Commerce and Industry. 

Kanata District, General Rural 

Poona City, General Urban 
Naslk District, Muliammadan Rural 

Kanaia District, General Rural 

Dharwar District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bast Khandesh District, Muhammadan Bural . . 
Naslk Bast, Genera) Rural 
Stfapur District, Muhammadan Rural .. 

Bast "XhuuMtk Bast, General Rural 
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Sind. 


SIsI It one of the two provlneet created In 
1986, Uie other being Orieea. Unlike the 
latter, which hat been carved out on a Ungnietlc I 
bail! Irom three older provlnoet, Bind was a ! 
eompiBi unit and wat considered a province 
within a province even before its separation, j 
From the point of view of geography, ethnology I 
and laagn^, Sind has greater affinity to the 
punlabthan to Bombay. Bevertheless it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency 
adminiftratlvely ever since its conquest by 
Bir Charles Napier In 1843. 

The demand for its separation into a distinct 
political entity Is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was only about a dozen years ago 
that Muslim leaders started the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate administrative 
maChinety under the next reformed constitution, 
to that It might be a counterblast to provinces 
where the Hindus are in a majority, what was 
started as a bargaining point in inter-communal j 
negotiations has now become an accomplisbed 
fact. 

The Muslim delegation at the first Bound 
Table Conference put forward the demand in 
London In the winter of 1030. The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 
the prindide of separation, suggested an expert 
inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of proving 


and the infant In respect of development loans 
Incurred during the joint family period. lemds, 
forests, buildij^ property, etc., wiB pass to the 
province where they are situated. Arrears of 
taxes will belong to the province udiere the taxed 
property is situate or the taxed trsasaetlons 
took place. Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Debt incurred before Ai^ 1, lt21, 
Be. 2,74,06,384, Inoluding Bs. 78,687 of the 
debt on account of the Uoyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will be borne by Sind, and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt Incurred on aoeount M 
the Lloyd Barrage and Oanals system, all 
except the portion relating to the Naslrabad 
section (which is ohaj^jeable neither to Bombay 
nor to Sind) will be borne by Sind. The out- 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 

alom!^ Other loan works will be cfaargeab^ 


) cbarseab 
to the province where the works are located. 

It is also understood that the Central Oovem- 
ment will have to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet the deficit in the 
first few years. In order to make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relatkms between the Central 
and the provinces under the provincial autonomy 
scheme, Sir Otto Nlemeyer, a financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an inquiry. He 
completed bis Investigations and submitted bis 
report, according to which Sind gets a cash 
subvention of Bs. 105 lakhs for a period of tw 
years, after which the aid will be progxesslveiy 
decreased. While on the subject of help from 
the centre, it may be mention^ that, according 
to the Nlemeyer recommendations, Sind will 
get after the first five years of provincial autono- 
my 2 per cent, of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue, 

PopolatioB. 

Sind has an area of 46,878 square miles and 
a population of 8,887,000. Of this, the Hindus 
(including scheduled castes) number 1,015,000 
and the Muslims 2,831,000. The rest of the 
population is made up of 1,080 Anglo-Indians, 
6,576 Buropeans and 6,627 Indian Christians. 
The language of the province, Sindhi, though 
It bears many marks of Arabic and Persian 
influence and is written in a form of Perso- 
Arabic script, is nearer the orig^l Sanskrit 
than any other Indian language. Few, however, 
are capable of writing It, for only 70 out of every 

1.000 people in Sind are literate. The average 
for males is 106 per 1,000, that for females being 
as low as 21 per 1,000. The Hindus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of tlm ptovinoo. As 
against 263 Hindu iterate males per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are literate ; 51 p« 1,000 
literate Hindn females compare against five 
literate Muslim females. The number of those 
literate in Ihitiish ate 110 per 10,000—106 per 

10.000 malstaiul 04 per l0i,000lsmajasu 


the feesibility of eeparatlon on those who asked I 
for it. An expert Inquiry was and lt{ 
drew a gbomy picture of the financial 
future of Sind. Its findings can best be sum- 
marised by its remark, ** There is thus 
obviously no qiustlon of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem is whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind." 

Demaadifor Sepamtien. 

A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
the flnsndal objections to the separation. W ide 
divergenoe of (^uion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, i^se diairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the new provlnoe for the first six years of its 
be Bs. 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 
gMmge being eaten up by interest charges, 
iwughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
he a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
pro vinw. Based on this assumption the 
Authoiitles set about perfecting admini- 
itrative maehlnery in preparation for the 
inangnratkni of the new regime. 

I ^th the stage set for the advent of the new 
province, an Order-in-Oouneil was Issned ln| 
IWfi, unnonnclng that the new provlnoe 
start On its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
2®*^big transitional machinery lor tM conduct 
provincial autonomy Is 
^ aocorouinoe with the provisions 
M the Hovumment of India Act, 1986. 

^ ntUe tiM ItalilOUu ottb, juent 
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Sind. 


Out ol every 100 workers in Sind 69 are eoj^g* 
edin Agriculture and animal husbaudry. T» 
per eent. are engaged In manufacturing indua> 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories in Sind. 

The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
eouunanded by the recently constructed Sukkur 


electrically operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the canals Is approximately 
46.768 cnsecs or 467,680 gallons per second. The 
total Imigth of all irri^tion channels ind a d in g 
old and new watercourses is 64,300 miles. To 
accomplish this staggering feat, excavation of 
earthwork to the extent m 7,500,000,000 onbio 

a ^1 Jill « 


canals and the Indus river Itself, supply water 
to 7,600,000 acres. The Barrage works have 
eost nearly 24 crores of rupees. The Slndhi 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and his 
outlook is becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Banage 
system are being taken up augurs woli for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the 
province as a whole. Already there has been 
a growth in the prodoetion of long staple cotton, 
all of which is easily absorbed by Indian textile 
mills. 

Uoyd Banrage. 

The Barrage owes its existenoe largely to the 
seal of Sir George (Now Lord) Uoyd, the then 
Governor of Bombay, whose name it bears. 
Started in July 1023, it was completed in 
January 1932. It was the completion of the 
dream of many an engineer and an almost 
incredible boon to the cultivator, who formerly 
carried on his agricultural operations in a 
haphasard manner, being unable to depend on 
the proverbial vagaries of the Indus. What it 
means to the Sindhl, the Slndhi alone knows, 
for the Barrage has converted — or hopes to 
convert—^ waterless desert into a smiling 
garden flowing with milk and honey. 

The magnlfloence of the achievement that is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be imagined when it is 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con« 
sisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons. The Barrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 846 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or three 
feet in the case of water courses. The total 
length of Government channels which wore 
excavated was ovor 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 80,000 mites. The total 
lengths is thus some 86,000 miles, which means 
about times the circumferenoe of the earth. 

The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
crores cubic feet of earthwork which means a j 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over U6 miles. I 

The function of the Barrage is to head 
up the river at Sukkur and from that to 
distribute it all the year roimd according to 
requhements of cultiyators. The distribution is 
m£d» through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the river — 
lour on the left bank, three on the right. Those 
on the left bank are Bohil, the Eastern Kara, 
fha Xhairpur Veeder Ifiast and the Xhatrpur 
Veadar West. Those on the bank an 
Kacth Western Canal, the Bice Canal and the 

The total number of openingi in all the canal 
Hm Bagubtofs Is 66, each bs^ of S6 feat qtan I 
and aadi opening being equipped wtth three | 


14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator. It was estimated that uie u l t i linate 
area of annual cultivation on the scheme would 
be over 6,000,(X)0 acres and this would b6 under 
various crops approximately as follows : 

Wheat 2,461,000 acres ; cotton 832,000 acres ; 
rice 682,000 acres ; jawari, bajri, etc., 696,000 
acres; and oilseeds 410,000 acres. 

This denoted in produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities : 

Wheat 1,188,000 tons ; cotton 520,000 bales ; 
rice 487,000 tons; jaiaari, bajri, etc., 283,000 
tons ; and oilseeds 117,000 tons. 

Iiiler<«eiiiinnnal Co-operatioa. 

Politically, the province is backward. Only 
the Hindu minority is politically minded, the 
Muslims owning allei^nce tc^rsonalities rather 
than to principles. The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from public life. On the other hand, there Is 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Muslim community to reassure the minority in 
regard to the continued enjoyment of its ri^ts. 
L^ers of both communities ore workiiig for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an area of Inter-ooxnmimai 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
BuccMsful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable flnancial conditions. 

Karachi. 

Ko account of Bind will be complete without 
a reference to its capital, KaraoM. It is a 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the ** Kalachi " the land of the sand-dunes. 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by the British— Sir 
Charles Kapier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the ** Glory of the East.** Beoent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 
main line of Imperial aerial oommunloatkm 
between London and Australia right across 
India, is bound to become a vital airport, if 
It is not already one. In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the ranjab. If the Barrage beoomea 
all that is expected of It, Karachi may have to 
handle In I960 nearly 1,188,000 tone of wheat 

620.000 bales of oonoB, 487,000 tons of rioe^ 

283.000 tons of iowor<,6alri, etc., and 117,000 tons 
of oUseeds of toe Banage produce excluding the 
produce from 429,800 acres of Bubari cropped 
tand. That this Is not altogether BtopUm is 
evident from the faetthat within four years of 
the commencement of Banain opentlmiB, that 
k, by tlw end Id 1087 tim fdbwfagaim w«e 
under enlttvaliCBi in tiie JBeiiage Zone : 981.000 
aeree under wheat, 988,700 acres under eoctoo 
and 660i800 aeret under rl^ 
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The Madras Province. 


The Madras Presidency oocnjpies the whole 
•onthem portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come nsder the 4irect control of the Oovern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124,868 tq^uare 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of ^n* 

R l,a coastline of about 1,260 miles; on the 
nth on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any Importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Oochin and Visa- 
gapatam are merely open roadsteads. A plateau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nllgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
Bastem and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Xilgiris. The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
lall. Where the chain is high, the interceptod 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 160 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
olouds are not checked in theli westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat In sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are prodnctive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untwly. 

Population. 


The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the oensus of 1081 as 47,108,602. an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1021. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suffered most in 1021 tended to show large 
increases in 1081 — Bellary and Agencies were 
marked iUustratlona. At a natural corollary 
to an increaie in TOpulation the Preelden<^ 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent, and Ohrlitiene 8.8 per cent. The 
actual number in other commumtlee is Inconsi- 
derable. The vast maforlty of the population Is 
of the BravkUan race and the principal Dravi- 
dlan langnagea, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 12 and 18 million pereone respective^. 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tamil, 87| 
per cent. Telugu, 7*0 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Eanareee, Hindustani, Tnlu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The exeonUve authority of the Province is 
exeralsed on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor. He le aided and advised byaCoun^ 
of ten Ministers. 

Agrienitnre and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province Is 
sgrfcnltnie S M eg in a ahont 68 per cent, of the 
pmMUim, Tm jmfpal food crops are rice, 
choiain, and feusbn. The bdustilal crops 
are ootton, ■ngaroeae and groundnuts. The 


agricultural education Is rajpidly progzcsslim 1 n 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agrionl- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Ck>lmbatore 
aflUiated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Tallparamba was closed with 
effect from let April 1082. A Middle School is 
however now malntainod by the District Board 
of Madura at Usilampattl. The institution of 
short practloal courses in farm management 
and allied subjects In the Agricultural Oollege at 
Ooimbatore have been sanctioned. While paddy 
which is the staple food of the population, oocn- 
piee the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by no means Inoonslderable crops of tbe 
province and are receiving close attention at tbe 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrlgated Is 
eetimated at 2,372,726 acres and, as in the case 
of paddy, efforts arc being made to oi-oduce 
better strains of cotton suited to different 
looallties by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase In tbe 
area under cotton, from existing gotd staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities In the Prtsldenoy 
Is the largo industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of **The United Planters* Association of South 
India,*' on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of tbe Presidency which was Be. 76,28,86,662 
in 1984-86 and Be. 76,09,69,826 in 1986-86 
increased to Be. 82,57,56,606 during 1980-87. 
As in other provinces, the forest resources are 
exploited by Government. There are close 
upon 18,588 square miles of reserved forests. 

Forty-nine spinning and weaving mills were 
at work on Slst March 1988, and they employ^ 
66,876 opeiatlvea. The number of jute mills at 
work was four. At the dose of the year 1986 
the number of the other factories in the Preei- 
dency was 1.661. These consisted of oil 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning Is one of 
the prittotpal industries of the Preudency end 
there Is considerable export trade in skins sad 
hides. Tbe msnufsctiirlng activities which ire 
under the direction of the Department of Indns- 
trlee are mainly confined to the prodnotlon of 
•oap. There an a number of indigenous 
match factories run on cottage lines. It is 
slowly besoming recogniaed that tbe Madras 
PrtaiaenCT is one of the most suitable 
parte of India for soiaioaae enlthration 
and that the several deep-rooted vaitstles 
of cane which have beea evolved at (bim- 
baton and nqnin very little water an 
espedaUy suited for the eoiidltions whloh obtain 
in several aieaa of the PiesIdeDcy ivhan they 
grow better than in the imtii. Tlia dapmri- 
ments of Indirntrlw and AgiloBlbne firi 
the developmeiit of tbe sugar in^oitqr by 
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demonstration of tho methods ol manufacture 
of white sugar by centrifugals by gotUng trained 
sugar teonnologiste, by the award of scholar- 
Bhips and by investigating schemes for starting 
sugar factories. 

Education. 

The Presidency's record In the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
There were at the end of the official year 1038 
about 45,500 public institutions, ranging from 
village prhnary schools to arts and professional 
colleges, tlieir total strength being about 
31,00,100. Special efforts are being made to 
provide education for boys belonging to the j 
Scheduled Classes. The L^islative Council 
{)assed a resolution in the year 1929 that 
poor girls reading in any educational iustitu- 
tion in the province — Government, local fund, 
Municipal or aided — should be exempted from 
School fees in any Standard up to III Form. The 
total expenditure of the province on Education is 
in the neighbourhood of Es. 564 lakhs. The 
principal educational Institutions in the province 
are the Madrae, Andhra and Annamalai UoJ* 
vertlties, the Presidency College, the Christian 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa's 
Ooilein, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary*s College for Women, Madras ; the St. 
Joseph's College, Trlohiuopoly ; the American 
College, Madura: the Government College, 
Kumbakonam ; the Ceded Districts College, 
Anantapur; the Government College, Eajah* 
mundry; the Agricultural College, Coimba- 
tore ; the Veterinary College, Madras ; the Medi- 
cal Collides at Madras and Vizagapatam, the 
Kngiueering College at Madras (Guindy), the 
Teachers’ College, Saldapet and tho Government 
Training College, Eajahmundry, 

Local Administration. 


i 10) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 
rates of levy of the property tax at 15| and 20 
per cent, reipectivdy of the annual value of 
buildings and lands, and 

(11) the eonstitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government. 

Of the two seats reserved for labour, one is 
to be elected by a non-union labour electorate 
and the other by union labour electorate. 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1020 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1980 ; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1080. 

The amending Acts of 1030, which came Into 
force on the 26th August 1080, provide, inter 
aliat for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
I panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
I Local Boards Act with a ^ew to making the 
! village tho unit of local self-government, for 
I direct elections to dlstriot boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
I disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal oounolls and for the 
cessation of office of the President of a district 
board or Chairman of a Municipal Council 
on a motion of non-oonfidenoe being passed 
against him by a prescribed majomy. The 
Acts have undergone subseqaent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the Ist April 1084. 

In the interests of administration, oommls- 
Hloners have been appointed to all the Munici- 
I pallties in the presidency and these have 
I replaced non-official chairmen as executive 
! authorities. 


Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acta : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1036 and the main changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought Into force 
on Slst April 1936 were as follows : — 

(p, the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions Into forty territ(»ial ones ; 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor ; 

(8) the provision for aldermen ; 

. i-fi® Increase in the maximum strength of 
council from 50 to 68 members consisting 
ox W elected councillors, five aldermen elect^ 
council and not more than three spec^l 
appointed by Government for special 

A reaervation of three special seats for 

Adi Dravkias and two for Labour ; 

(8) the widening of the franchise ; 

. 9^® abolition of the system of representa- 

tion of minority communities by nornination ; 

. I provision for better control over oberi 
and grounds; 

**** ^ * tax wo I 


Under an Amending Act of 1084, the talak 
boards were abolished with effect from Ist April 
1 1934. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
I became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards; with a 
; view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nistration of district boards, it was decided to 
I bifurcate them. Up to tho end of 1035, the 
I number of district boards bifurcated was four. 

I Bight district boards were bifurcated in 
1936. 

I But. it was actually found later on that many 
' of the Difuroated district boards were financially 
I unstable so much so that the Government hod 
! to have recourse to a reversal of the pdlcy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate all of the 
, bifurcated district boards. 

By an Act of 1035, the local boards In the 
presidency have been divided Into three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that el^kms 
will be held to a third ol the local boards every 
year. The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 

By an Act of 1086 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing Injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are beuig or about to be . 
taken for the eondnet of elections to localbedles 
and prepaiaiion of electoral rolls la eonarotton 
therewiUi. 
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By ftB Act Of 1938 the frandUse of the Electric Schemes. 

tSKCttCfiil eoastttaendef of tfaeMsdret Lemela- . . .. Pvkiira Hydro Steotrlo 

tl«e Assemlily were awimllated to that Stoe ^dw^constraoSm by the 

harfiM In liia PmvInnA nf Miidnui. fnAltlfllve PTOJeot Whldl .wai_ under COnsiiruwOT / 


thre Aseemhly were awimllated to that of ttie am nrw * jr 

kwal bodies in the Provlnoe of MadraSrinolusiye iSa been oomSteted and 

of the Corporation of Madras with a view to ^ Ma^w ^ 

widen the finchlse of local bodies and to effect ij 3 Lq /get in the Pykara 

xofls of local bodies. generation of electrical energy and ito tra^ 

Local bodies are now enabled under the mission for supply to thenei^bourlng ^wicw, 
lUdras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax sir., the Wllglrto and Colmbatoe, and^te or 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given Malabar* Salem, Trlohlnopoly and Tan^e. 
within their Jurisdiction. The Oleo Morgan scheme started in 1928 wito 

object of oupplytog.poww to 


During this year, the assistant engineers of the construotlon works of the Pykara project has 
District Boards were constituted Into a Local bee^ merged with It. In Its present completed 
Fund Service for the Province known as the form tlie project consists of the main power 
Madras Local Fund Assistant Engineers Service, house at Slngara with an installed plant capacity 
^Phls was an Important step In improving the of 82,700 B.H.P. and the transformer station, 
status and conditions of one of the main services prlncl^ substations at Coimbatore, Tlruppur 
of local board employees. Udamalpet, Sembatti, and Madura and minor 


status and conditions of one of the main services prlncl^ substations at Coimbatore, Tlruppur 
of local board employees. Udamalpet, Sembatti, and Madura and minor 

ones at Ootacamund, Coonoor, Pajghat, PoUachl 
imgaiion. lyerpadi, 917 miles of high tension lines or 

In March 1926, the Secretary of State sanc> 1238 miles of equivalent single circuit lines. The 
tionqd the Oauvory Beservoir Project, the esti* booked cost up to the Slst March 1938 is 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4i Bs. 2,13,28,805. The total number of units 
millions. The project has been framed with two generated during the year ending March 1938 
main objects in view. The first is to improve was over 82,000,000. The rapid growth of load 
the existing fluctuating water supplJei for the necessitated the construction of the Mukurti 
Oauvery Delta irrigation of over a million Dam to provide additional storage of water, 
acres; the second Is to extend irrigation to a The cons^otion of the Dam was completed 
now area of 801,000 acres, which will. It is during the year. The revenue realised during 
estinuitod, add 160,000 tons of rice to the food 1037-38 is about Bs. 25 *47 lakhs against Bs. 9*20 
supply of the country. The scheme which lakhs estimated at the time the scheme was 
was completed in 1934 provides for a submitted for sanction. A scheme to develop 
large dam at Metur on the Oauvery to power from the head of water made available 
store 98,500 million cubic feet of water and by the Mettur Dam was sanctioned in 1935 at an 


large dam at Metur on the Oauvery to power from the head of water made available 
store 98,500 million cubic feet of water and by the Mettur Dam was sanctioned in 1935 at an 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- estimated cost of Bs. 1,82,00,000. The project 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- has been completed, and commenced regular 
slty for providing ad equate surplus arrangementi operation in November 1937. The Trichlnopoly 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal Negapatam extensions whidi were first treated 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate as part of the Pykara system were transferred 
had to be revised and the revised estimate to the Mettur power system during the year, 
was about £54 millions. The Project was how- The system covers' the districts of Salem, 
evercompleted with a saving of nearly £4 million. Trichlnopoly, Tanjore, N. Arcot, 8. Arcot. 
Another important proi^t is tiie Peri yar project. (Jhittoor and Chinglepiit. During the part of 
Taking Its rise in the western Ghats, the river 1937-38 when the scheme was in regular opera- 
fliows into the Arabian Sea through l^avancore tion 17*4 million units were generated. To 
State telrritory. Alter iirolonged negotiations, serve the needs of the Tinneveliy, ’Ramnad and 
the Ttavancore Durbar consented to the water Madura Districts, the Government have sane- 
being caught and stored in the Travancore tioned in March 1938 the Papanasam Hydro 
hills for being diverted towards the East. Thermal Electric Scheme at an ultimate cost of 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level Bs. 258 lakhs. Construction of this scheme 
a ooherete and masonry dam has been has been commenced. Thermal power stations 
oemstruoted and nearly 60 feet below the crest- have also been established at Yh^apatam and 
level of the dam a channel througli the summit Bezwada to serve the northern dii^icta of the 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern Province. These thermal schemes are expected 
water-shed where they are led into the river to be in regular operation in the banning of 
Volgai. The total quantity of water impound- 1989. 
ed to crest level Is 16,660 milUoo cubic feet. By 

this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow rn-nfUkratiAn 

into the Arabian Sea has been led across the uo-opepation, 

PeainsiilalntotheBay of Bengal irrigating on its The slight improvement in the economic 
way wall over 100,000 acres of land. The condition of the people reflected in the record 
ln%ahle area commanded by the Perl 3 rar system of the progress of the co-operative movement 
Is 148,000 acres, while the supply from the lake during 198^87 was maintained during 1987-88 
WM wfllclent only for 130,000 acres. To make The loan transactions of agricultural societies 
Up for this deficit, the effective capacity of the steadily increased from the year 1984-86 and 
lage was te creye dtn 1988 by lowering the amounted during the year 1937-88 to Bs. 211.94 
wattt'^iied cutting. Urn area under Govern- lakhs. Except under arrear interest in Central 


Ot Mw over 8 million acres are served by petty poUcy of reoUfl< 
liMiittOA woeks wmberlng about 84,000. t exiitmg sooieUse 


was oonttnued. As many as 
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440 sooietiei were reglitered during the year ai 
agidnit 820 in the previous year, a good number 
being non-oredit sooletiee. The registration of 
236 societies was cancelled as compared with 195 
in 1986-87. Liquidation was resorted to only 
when all attempts proved futile to revive societiss 
either by supersession of committees under 
section 48 of tne Madras Oo-operative Societies 
Act, 1932, or by application of by-law 62 and 
appointment of agents. During we year, the 
lU^trar's scheme of leetiflcation was pursued by 
all central banks and additional securities 
were obtained and the amount collected In res- 
pectof loans amounting to Bs. 20.01 lakhs which 
were ill-secured. The adequacy of the security 
for loans aggregating Bs. 80S .Olmkhs given by as 
many as 7,106 societies has so far been examined. 
The strong reserves built up by central banks 
will enable them without detriment to thdr 
financial stability to write off ultimately some bad 
and irrecoverable debts trhich have been brought 
to notice. The Central Land Mortgage Bank 
recorded another year of steady and sustained 
progress. Thanks to cheap money, the Bank was 
able to float debentures at low rates of interest 
and no debentures carry interest exceeding 4 per 
cent. As In the past years, the beneflt of low 
interest was passed on to ultimate borrowers and 
no loan bears more than six per cent. Deben- 
tures of the value of Bs. 26,87,100 were issued 
as against Bs. 87,21,000 in the previous year. 
Primary land mortgage banks which num- 
bered 101 advanced loans to the extent of 
Bs. 84,59,474 during the year as against 
Bs. 88.19 lakhs in the previous year. Land 
Mortgage Banks have up to 80th June 1088 
contributed a sum of Bs. 175.88 lakhs towards 
the redemption of debts by the ryots. There 
were 118 loan and sale societies at the end of 


the year. These advanced loans to members 
to the extent of Bs. 62.12 laUis agatnst 
Bs. 20.10 lakhs in the previous year. The 
Provincial Marketing Bodety started in 
1986-80 is still feeling its way. The Provindal 
Handloom Weavers* Society made a steady 
progress during the year. 

Law and Ordar. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in tbePresldencyls the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges. The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 16 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminaJ justice there are 
28 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (Including 
two for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District M^strates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 20 District Judges, and 87 Subordinate 
Judges and 141 Distiict Munsiffs, In The 
Preeidenoy Town there are a City Cuvil, Court 
consisting of two Judges and Small Cause 
Court eonslstlng of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious provlnoe 
and the records show one suit for every 102 
persons. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
cha^e of ranges of the Presideney, one in charge 
of the Bailway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent Is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
Police Force is 27,716 including the Malabar 
Special Police. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


HicaDS or AooouirTS. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1938-39. 

HsAPS OF Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1988-89. 

Bitikpb. 

Bs. 

Dbmands on thb Bbvbnub. 

Bs. 

IV. — Taxes on Income other 

than Corporation 

Tax 

V. — Sait 

Vn. — Land Revenue . . 

VIII. — Provincial Excise 

IX. — Stamps . . 

20,66.000 

4,99,21,000 

3,88,92,700 

1,86,00,700 

46,08,200 

7. — Land Revenue 

8. — Provincial Excise 

9. — Stamps . . 

10. — ^Forew 

11. — ^BegiBtration . . 

12. — Charges on account of 

Motor Vehicles Acts. 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties 

24,72,000 

82,63,400 

6,17,800 

40.87.600 
29,76,100 

46.72.600 
62,800 

X. — Forest 

Total—A . . 

1,80,61,700 

XI. — B^stration . . 

XU. — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

XITT. — Other Taxes and Duties. 

87,03,100 

64,66,600 

8,07,600 

17. — Irrigation— Interest on 

woiks for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 

18, — Irrigationr— 0 t h e r 

Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed irom 
Ordinary Bevennes. 

80,69,000 

Total—A .. 

12,84,68,800 

40;94.000 
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Head op Aocouhtb. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1038-39. 

Head op Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1988-39. 

Ebtendb— « mW. 

Es. 

Demand op the Eevenub— 

Es. 

XVII.— Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment an< 
Drainage Works fo 
which Capita 
Accounts are kept/- 
Gross Eecelpts 
Deduct — W 0 r k i n j 

i 

r 

I 

contA 

19. — Construction of Irriga 
tion, Navigation 

Embankment am 
Drainage Works 

i 

2,31,300 

. 1,44,58,100 
r 

Total— C . , 

. 1,23,05,200 

Expenses 

. —40,12,400 

22. — Interest on Debt am 

1 

, —38,69,700 

Net Keceipts 

. 1,04,45,700 

23. — ^Appropriation for Be 
auction or Avoid 
ance of Debt 

XVIII. — ^Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment anc 

i 

8,59,800 

Drainage Works foi 
which no Capita 
Accounts are kept .. 

r 

1 

Total— E . . 

—29,90,900 

83,89,000 

26. — General Administration 

27. — Administration o 1 

Justice 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

29. — Police 

36. — Scientific Departments . 

. 2,81,66,600 

Total— C. . . 

1,88,34,700 

96,67,900 

XX.— Interest 

20,88,000 

23,89,400 

1,61,88,800 

78,800 

Total— E . . 

20,88,000 

XXI. — ^Administration of 

Justice 

XXn. — Jails and Convict 
Settlements . . 

XXm.— Police 

XXVI.— Education 

XXVII.— Medical 

XXVni.— Public Health . . 
XXIX.— Agriculture 

XXX.— Veterinary 

XXXI. — Co-operative Credit . . 
XXXn.— Industries 

XXXIV. — Broadcasting . . 
XXXVI. — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

16,78,500 

6.61.300 

6.20.400 

7.49.300 
9,02,800 

3.12.100 

3.13.100 
81,900 

4,86,000 

17,07,400 

8,000 

6.71.400 

37. — ^Education 

38. — Medical 

39. — Public Health . . 

40. — Agriculture 

41. — ^Veterinary 

42. — Co-operative Credit . . 

43. — ^Industries 

46. — ^Broadcasting . . 

47. — ^MlscelianeouB Depart- 

ments 

2,61,56,600 

97.89.100 
88,97,000 
28,05,200 
10,90,600 

14.60.100 
27,17,400 

73,600 

21,66,800 

Total— F . . 

10,69,76,900 

60. — Civil Works . . 

61. — Interest on Capital 

Outlay on Electric 
Schemes 

1,24,69,300 

Total— F . . 

81,36,200 

18,09,000 

XXXIX.— Civil Works .. 

XL. — Eecelpts from Electric 
Schemes — Q r o s s 
Eecelpts 

Dedudl — ^Working Ex- 
penses 

26,88,400 

Total— H . , 

1,42,68,800 

39,42,900 

—17,76,800 

64. — Famine 

66. — Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions . . 

66A. — Commutation of Pen- 
sions financed from 
Ordinary Eevenues. . 

66. — Stationery and Print- 
ing .... 

57.— MIsoellaneoiis . . 

63. — Extraordinary Charges. 

100 

96,02,100 

Net Eecelpts 

21,66,100 

t 

Total— H . . 

48,64,600 

21,66,900 

4,47,400 

XLIV. — Eecelpts In old of 
Superannuation 

XLV. — Stationery and Printing. 
XLVI. — ^SHscellaneous . . 

2,42,100 

4,17,800 

17,94,100 

Total— J . . 

1,22,06,600 

Total— J . . ' 

24,54,000 

Total — ^Expcnditoro 

153338,788 

Total — Reveniie . . 
Exoom ol Rapinditotfo ovor 
Rofim or Deficit 

1538,21,206 

Excisa ol Rovenao ovor 
Expooditiiro or Snrplin . . 

12388 

Grand Total . . 

isiin^oo 

Grand Total 

153831388 


t FrovidedforintbeCapitalsectionof the aocouate under the major head “83, Payments 
ol commuted Yalue of Pensions.** 
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HIADS 07 ACCOUNTS. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1938-39. 


Hbads 07 Accounts. 


Budget 

Bstimatei, 

1988-89. 


Excess of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture. 

N. Public Debt Incurred — 

I. — Permanent Debt 


TI. — Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills . . . . 4,00,00,000 

Other Floatliig Loans 

HI. — Loans from the Central 

Government . . .... 


Rs. Disbubsbmnnts. 

Excess of Expenditure over Revenue. 

12,600 

Capital Accounts not charged to 

1.76.00. 000 Revenue — 

08. Construction of Irrigation. 

Navigation, Embankment 

4.00. 00.000 and Drainage Works 

.... 72. Capital Outlay on Industrial 

Development 

79. Capital Outlay on Electric 

.... Schemes 

81. Civil Works not charged to 

, Revenue 

Total . . 6,76,00,000 83. Paymenta of Commuted 

value of Pensions 


O. Unfunded Debt — 

Special Loans . . 

State Provident Funds 


P. Deposits and advances — 

I. — Deposits Bearing Inter- 
est — 

Deposits of deprecia- 
tion reserve of Gov- 
ernment Commercial 
concerns 

Deposits not bearing 
interest — 

Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoidance 


N. Public Debt Discharged — 

I. — Permanent Debt 
II. — Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 
HI. — Loans from the Central 
Government 


0. Unfunded Debt — 

Special Loans. . 

State Provident Funds 


1,84,26,900 


4,00,00,000 


4,08,10,800 


Famine Relief Fund . . 

Depreciation Reserve 
J^nd — Electricity , . 

Special Reserve Fund — 
Electricity . . 

Deposit Account of the 
Fund for Irnroove- 
ment of Rural Water- 
supply 

D^reciation Reserve 
F\md — Govemm e n t 


General Police Fund . . 

Deposits of Local Funds 
— District Fundi 

Municipal and Other 
Funds 

Departmental and Judi- 
cial Deposito—Civll 
Deposits 

Subventions from 
Central Road Fund . . 

Other Acoounts — 


4,80,04,000 


P. Deposits and Advances — 

I. — Deposite Bearing Interest — 
Deposits of Depreciation 
Reserve of Government 
Commercial concerns 
II. — Deposits not bearing 
Interest — 

Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 
(Sinking Funds) . . 

Famine R^ef Fund 

Dgpreciation Reserve Fund — 
Electricity. 

Special Reserve Fund — 
Electricity 

Denostt Account of the Fund 
for Improvement of Rural 
Water supply 

Depreciation Reserve Fund^ 
Government Presses 
General Pedloe Fund 

Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds 
Municipal and Other Funds. 


4,78,04,000 

3,03,00,100 


Carried over . . 14,12,58,900 


Carried over . . 8,01,18,000 
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Hiadb ov Aooounts. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

198S-89. 


Heads of aoooukts. 


Bs. 

Brought forward . .[ 14,12,68,900 

BBOBlPTS-~eon(d. 

P. Deposits and Advances — eontd. 

Deposit Account o f 
nants for Economic 
Development and Im- 
provement of Eural 
Areas 

Deposit Account of 
^ants made by the 
Indian Eesearch 
Fund Association for 
Anti-Malaria Schemes 


7,43,000 


Deposit Account of the 
wants made by the 
Indian Central Cottonj 
Committee . . 

Deposit Account of the] 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricul- 
tural Eesearch 
Deposit Account of con- 
tributions for Cattle] 
Improvement 
Deposit Account of 
grant from the Central, 
Government for the 
Development of Seri- 
cultural Industry . . 
Deposit Account of 
grant from the Central 
Government for the 
Development o : 
Handloom Industry 
Deposit account of 
grant from the Centra]] 
Government for Cot-| 
tage and Small Scale 
Woollen Industry . . 
Deposit Account ofi 
grant* from the Sugar 
Excise Duty 

III, — Advances not bearing 
Interest — 

Advances Eepayable . 

Permanent Advances . . 
Accounts with Foreign 
Governments and 
Indian States 
Account* with the 

Government of 
Burma 

Accounts with t^ 

Eeserve Buik 


Carried over . . 


20,000 


17,900 


1,14,700 


1,200 


13,600 


68,800 


12,600 


62,800 


36,44,000 

10,000 


4,00,000 

1,16,000 


14,63,72,500 


Brought forward .. 

DiSBURSBMENTS—COrUd. 

P. Deposits and Advances — coidd. 

Departmental and Judiciall 
Deposits — 

Civil Deposit* 


Other Accounts — 
Subventions from Central 
Eoad Fund 

Deposit Account of grants 
lor Economic Develop- 
ment and Improvement 
of Eural Areas . . 
Deposit Account of grants 
made by the Indian Ee- 
search !hind Association 
for Anti-Malaria Schemes 
Deposit Account of the 
wants made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 
Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch 

Deposit Account of con- 
tributions for Cattle 
Improvement . . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the development 
of Sericultural Industry. 
D^osit Account of grant 
from the Centmi Govern- 
ment for the develop- 
ment of Handloom 

Industry 

D^osit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Cottage and 
Small Scale Woollen 

Industry 

Deposit Account of grants 
from the Sugar Excise 
Duty . . . . 


Budget 

Estimate*, 

1988-89. 


III.- 


-Advances not bearing 
Interest— 

Advances Eepayable 
Permanent Advances 

Accounts with 

Governments and ludSn 
States 

Accounts with the Govern- 
ment of Burma 
Accounts with the Eeserve 
Bank 


Carried over 


Es. 

8,01,13,000 


6,13,80,000 

17,99,500 

7,03,000 

28,600 

17.900 

1,12,400 

1,200 

16.900 

72,400 

16,200 

39.800 


34,09,000 

9,000 


4,00,000 

1,16,000 

14,82,82,800 
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Heads of Acooxnnrs. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1938-89. 

Head of Aocodnts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1938-89. 

Brought forward . , 
Reoeipts — contd. 

Rs. 

, 14,63,72,600 

Brought forward . . 
DlSBTTBSXlfBNTfl — COtdd, 

Rs. 

. 14,82,32,800 

IV. — Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts . . 
Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and Slml* 
lar Accounts. . 

V. — Miscellaneous — 

Miscellaneous — Govern- 
ment Account 

8.04.000 
2,31,00,000 

38,500 

2.50.000 

IV. — Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts . , 
Cheques and Bills . . 
Dep^mental and Slmilai 
Accounts 

V. — MisoeUaneoas — 

Miscellaneous — G o v e r n 
ment Account . . 

8,04,000 

2,81,00,000 

48,500 

Total .. 

1 17,21,85,800 

Total .. 

17,05,66,000 



R. Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government — 

Loans to Municipalities, 
Port Funds, Cultiva- 
tors, etc 

Loans to Government 
Servants 

33,20,900 

1,36,000 

R. Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government — 

Loans to Municipalities, Port 
Funds, Cultivators, etc. . . 
Loans to Government 

Servants 

1,17,41,300 

14,000 

Total .. 

1,17,66,300 

Total . . 

3^,56,900 



S. Remittances — 

Cash Remittances 
Remittances by Bills . . 

3,89,10,000 

75,00,000 

S. Remittances — 

Cash Remittances . . 
Remittances by BUls 

3,89,00,000 

75,50,000 

Total . . 

4,64,10,000 

Total . . 

4,64,50,000 

Total — Rocoiptt 

28,44411,400 

Total — Disbnnsacionts . . 

28,993X399 

V.— Opanisf Caih Balance 

1.09,88,391 

V.-— Cloainf Casli Balanco 

9437,491 

Garaad Total . . 


Grand Total 

2(M3*,7n 


Administration. 


Governor, 

His Bzcellency the Lord Lrskine, o.o.i.s. 
Persorud Staff, 

Secretary to Hie Excellency the Governor, T. O. 
Rutherford, o.s.i., o.i.h., i.o.8. 

Private Secretary, W. T. Bryant, l.o.S. 

Military Secretary, Major T.F.H. Kelly, O.B.B. 
Aides-de-Camp, Lt. S. J. Cuthbert ; Capt. 
E. T. R. Jenyns; Capt. G. H. Cole; Ueut. 
G. T. A. Douglas. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Rlsaldar Khub Stngh, 

Commandant, H, E. the GovemoTt Body Guard. 
Major R. F. Ruttledge, M.O. i 


Council of Minietere. 

The Hon'lde Mr. 0. Rajagopaladiari, Prime 
Minister (Home and Finance). 

The Hon'ble Mr. X. Prakasam (Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Dr. T.S.3. Eajan (Public Health). 
The Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbaroyan (Law). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Yakub Hainan (Publio Works). 
The Hon’ble Mr. V. 1. Munuswami Pillai 
(Agriculture, Excise and Rural Development). 
The Hon'ble Mr. S. Bamanatban (Publio 
Information). 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Girl (Industrlee and 
I Labour). 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Gopda Reddy (Local 
Administration). 

The Hon’ble Mr. 0. J. Varkey (Education), 
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SlOSaTABlSS TO aOTXKHMXNT. 

CMtf Smtftary, Q. T. Bosg, o.B.i., o.i.e., 1.0.8 
8$eNi(uyf Finance Departme^, W. Scott- Browo 
O.I.B., 1 . 03 , 

SeoMtttfy, Local Adminidraiion Departmeni, 
L. 3 . Maelrer, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Seeretary, Momc Department, A. B. MacEwen, 
O.I.B., M.O., I.C.8. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, K. 
Bamunni Menon, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Development Department, Diwan 
Bahadur V. N. Vlawanatha Bao. 

Seerdary, Uenenue Department, B. G. Holdsworth, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Education and Public DeaUh Depart- 
ment, G. H. Oooke» m.o., lo.s. 

Secretary, Legal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affaire, Bao Sahib F. Appu Kair. 
Misobllanbous Appointments. 
Members of the Board of Revenues. 

(1) F. W. Stewart, o.i.e., m.o., i.o.s. 

(2) B. N. Strathle, o.i.e., i.o.s. 

(3) T. Austin, I.O.S. 

Director of Public Instruction, B. M. Statham. 
Inspector-General of Police, F. Sayera, o.i.e. 
Surgeon-General, Major General N. M. Wilson, 
O.B.B., I.M.B. 

Director of Public Health, Lleut.-Col. C. M. 

Ganapathy, M.o., i.m.b. 

Accountant-General, L. B. Ward. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lleut.*Col. 8. 0. 

Oontraotor, m.b., i.m.b. 

Postmaster-General, G. B. Power, o.i.e. 

Collector of Customs, C. B. Watkins, o.i.e. 
Commissioner of Excise, D. N. Strathle, o.i.e., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Inspector-General of Registration, Biwan Bahadur 
B. y. Sri Hari Bao Kayudu. 

Directors, KodaikaruU and Madras Observatories 
T. Boyds, P.so. ; A. L. ISfarayan, M.A., d.sc. 
Supdt., God. Central Museum and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Publie Library, Dr. F> 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriculture, J. H. Bama Beddy. 
Director «f Industries, L. B. Green. 

Director cjf FisherUe, Dr. B. Sundara BaJ. 

Chi^ Conservator of Forests, C. C. Wilson. 
Director of Veterinary Services, P. T. Saunders, 
O.B.B., M.B.O.Y.8., J.V.8. 

Regidrar of Co-operative Societies, S. A. Venkata- 
raman, i.o.s. 

Commissioner of Labour, S. V. EamamurU, i.O.b. 
Director, Cinchona Dept., BL. Wheatley. 

ChUf Engineer {General, BuHdinge ds Roads), 
M. 0*Brlen, B.B., AJU. 0 . 1 . 


Chief Engineer for Irrigation, F. M. Dowley, 
X.I.O.B. 

» Chief Engineer for ElectricUy, H. G. Howard, 
O.I.E. 

Sanitary Engineer to the Government, 0. V. Bao, 
B . BO ., A.ir.i.c.E. 

Presideney Port Officer, Captain B. Gordon, E.I.N. 
Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local 
Boards, 8. Banganathan, o.b.e., i.o.s. 
Principal, Indian Medical School, Valdyaratna 
G. Srlnlvasamurthl, b.a.b.l., m.b.o.m. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


WUUam Gyflord 1684 

Ellhu Yale 1687 

Kathaniel Higginson . . . . . . 1692 

Thomas Pitt . . . . . . . . 1698 

Gulston Addison 1709 

Died at Madras. 17 Oct.. 1709. 

Edmund Montague (Acting) .. .. 1709 

William Fraser {Acting) 1709 

Edward Harrison 1711 

Joseph Collet 1716 

Francis Hastings (deetnd) .. .. 1720 

Nathaniel Blwlck 1721 

James Macrae 1725 

George Morton Pitt 1730 

Blcbard Benyon .. .. .. .. 1735 

Nicholas Morse .. 1744 

John Hind e .. 

Charles Floyer . , 1747 

Ibomas Saunders 1750 

George Plgot 1755 

Robert Palk 1768 

Charles Boun^hler 1767 

foeias DuPre .. 1770 

Alexander Wyneb 1773 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) I775 

George Stratton 1776 

John WblteblU {Acting) I777 

Sir Thomas Bumbord, Bart. .. 1778 

John WblteblU {Acting) 1780 

Charles Smith {Acting) 1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney* K.B. .. .. ,, 1735 

Alexander Davidson (Aetifig) .. .« 1735 

Major-General Sir Arohlbald CampbeU, K.B, 1786 

JohnHoUond (Acting) 1789 

Bdward J. HoUoiid (AflCing) .. .. 1790 
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lfa)or-Qenti»l WlUlaiD Medowa . . .. 1700 
Sir Cbarlea Oakeley, Bart. .. .. 1702 

Lord Hobart 1704 

Major-GoDoral George Harrii (Acting),. 1708 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Oavendlafa Bentiock .. 1808 1 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 1 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart.; K.B. . . 1807 

Lleut.*GeDeral the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

the Bight Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 1 
K.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeme (Aciiny) .. 1827 
Stephen Eumbold Lushington . . . . 1822 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, k.o.b. 1832 
George Edward Russeli (AcOng) , . . . 1887 

Lord Blphinstone, O.O.H., p.o 1887 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Kt., o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 
Henry Pottlnger, Bart., O.o.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1864 

Lord Harris 1864 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, E.O.B. . . 1869 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . i860 

Sir Henry George Ward, Q.c.H.a. . . i860 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, k.o.b. , . 1861 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 
1868 to 1864.) I 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 1868 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Kt. (a) , , 1866 ( 


(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872). 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, k.o.8.i.,o.lb. 1872 
(Acting). 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, K.O.s.i. 1876 
(acting). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1876 
a.o.s.i., C.I.B. I 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, P.o., o.i.e . . 1880 1 
Died at Ootaeamund, 24 May, 1881, 


William Hudleston, 0.84. (Acting) . . 1881 
The Right Hon. M . B. Gnmt Duff, G.Ojs.!., 1881 
0.I.IB. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.O. . . 1886 
Lord Connemara, 12 May, 87 (by 
I creation.) 

John Henry Garstin, 0.8.1. (Acting) ., 1890 
Baron Wenlook, G.o.s.i., o.o.i.E., k.o.b... 1891 
Sir Arthur Blibank Havelock, Q.O.M.6. .. 1896 
Baron AmpthlU, 0.0.84., a.C4.]B., e.o.b. . . 1900 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904). 

Sir James Thomson; k.o.8.1. (Acting) . . 1904 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, E.o.8.1. (Acting) . . 1906 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, O.O.8.I., g.o.i.b., 1906 
s.o.v.a. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmlchael; 1911 
Bart., O.O.S.I., Q.0.I.1E., E.o.]f.a. (5). 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 
Sir Murray Hammiok, K.0.B4., o.i.l. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., o.o.s.f., 1912 
G.O.I.E. 

Baron Wlllingdon, g.o.s.i., q.o.m.g., 1918 
O.O.I.E., O.B.B. (c). 

Sir Alexander Cardew, K.c.s.i. (Acting). . 1919 
Sir Charles Todhnnter, k.o.s.i. (Acting) . . 1924 
Lord Gosohen, P.o., g.o.s.i., q.o.i.e., o.b.e. 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor- General, 

1929). 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, K.o.8.1., E.O.X.B. 

(Acting) 1929 

Lieut.-Ool. the Bight Hon*bIe Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P.O., g.O.i.e., o.m.o. 
(ActingVlceroy and Governor-General, 

1984), 

Sir Muhammad Usman, e.o.i.e., (Acting) 1984 

Lleut-C!ol. the Right Hon'ble Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, P.o., G.o. i.E.,o.M.O. 

Lord Erskine, G.O.i.e. 1984 

Rai Bahadur Sir Burma Venkata Reddl 

Nayudu, Kt.. (Acting) 1986 

Lord Erskine, G.O.I.E. 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Bttrlck. 

(5) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Wlllingdon. 
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TflE MADSAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Spbasxs. 

The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamnrthl. 

DlPUTT Spbakbb. 

Srimathl Hukinlni Lakehmipathi. 

Elected Members. 

Karnes. 


Constituency. 


Madras City North 

Madras City North>Oentral 
Madras City South>Central 
Do. 

Madras City South 
Visagapatam Town 

Oooanada Town 

Beiwada cum Masulipatam Towns 
Guntur eum Tenali Towns 
Tanjore eum Kumbakonam Towns 
Trl<diinopoly eum Srirangam Towns 
Madura Town 

Tinnevelly eum Falamoottah cum 

Towns 

Ooimbatore Town 

Salem Town 

Tekkali 

Ohieaoole 

Do 

BobhUi 

Palakonda 

Vlilanagram 

Do 

Sarvaslddhi 

Vlrayam 

Visagapatam 

Bajahmundry 

Do. 

Amalapuram 

Do. 

Cooanada 

Do 

EUore 

Do 

Bhimavaram 

Narasapur 

Bandar 

Do. 

Beswada 

Do 


Mr. P. M. Adikesavalu Nayagar. 

Mr. G. Eangiah Naidu. 

The Hon. Mr. T. Prakasam. 
hCr. J. Sivashanmugam Filial. 

Mr. N. S. Varadaoharlar. 

Mr. T. Viswanadham. 

The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamurthl. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Bao. 

Mr. Konda Venkatappayya, Pantulu. 

Mr. V. Bhuvarahan. 

Mr. P. Eatnavelu Tevar. 

Mr. N. M. E. Subbaraman. 

Mrs. Jebamoney Masnillamoney. 

Mr. C. P. Subbiah Mudallyar. 

Mr. V. E. Perumal Cbetti. 

Mr. P. Syamasundara Eao. 

Mr. 0. Naraslmbam. 

Mr. S. Ourupulu. 

The Hon. Mr. V. V. Girl. 

Mr. Sriman Y. V. A. Bhaskara Eao Mahasayo. 
Mr. AUnJogl Naidu. 

Mr. F. L. Naiaslmhara]u. 

Mr. D. L. Naraslmharaju. 

Mr. D. V. Bamaswaml. 

Mr. V. jr. GupU. 

Mr. Marina Subba Eao. 

Mr. K. V. E. Swami. 

Mr. K. Venkata Eao. 

Mr. P. Lakshmanaswami. 

Mr. M. Pallam Eaju. 

Mr. B. 8. Murtl. 

Mr. M. Baplneedu. 

Mr. G. Venkanna. 

Mr. D.' Narayana Eaju. 

Mr. G. Venkata Eedddi. 

Zamlndar of ChallapaUl. 

Mr. Vemula Eurmayya. 

Sri Eaja Vasi Eeddl DurM Sadasiveswara 
Prasad Bahadur Manne Sunan Garn. 

Mr. £. V. Narayana Eao. 
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Constituency. 


Names. 


Guntur 

Narasoiaopet 

Tenali 

Ongole 

Do. 

Gudur 

Do. 

Nellore 
Eavall 
Xandukur . 
Bajampet 
Cuddapah . 
Do. 

Penukonda . 

Do. 

Gooty 

Anantapur . 
Bellaxy 
Do. 
noapet 
Eurnool 


Mr. A. Bami Beddi. 

Mr. K. Venkatareddl. 

Idr. £. Ghandramouli. 

Mr. P. Buchappa Naidu. 

Mr. P. Subbayya. 

Mr. B. Venkatanarayana Boddl. 
Mr. X. Shanmugam. 

Mr. V. Venkatasubbalya. 
The^Hon. Mr. B. Gkipala Beddl. 
Mr. B. Perumalla Naidu. 

Mr. N. Bangs Beddi. 

Mr. K. Koti Beddl. 

Mr. 8. Naga37ya. 

Mr. K. Subba Bao. 

Mr. D. Kadirappa. 

Mr. B. Venkatappa Naidu. 

Mr. C. Obi Beddl. 

Mr. H. Sltharama Beddi. 
j Mr. D. Govinda Doss. 

' Mr. B. Anantachar. 

I Mr, Chandra Venkata Beddi. 


Do. 

Nandyal 

Chandraglri 

Tlruttanl 

Do. 

Madanappale 
Chittoor 
Conjeeveram 
Chlngleput . 
Do. 


Saldapet 

Tlruvallur 

Do. 

Tiruppattur 

Gudiyattam 

Vellore 


(North 


Arcot) 


Banipet 

Do. 


Chheyar 
Tiruvannamalai 
Do. 

Tlndivanam. . 
Do. 

Villupuram 
Chidambaram 
Do. 

Cuddalore 
Tirukkoyllur 
Do. 

Tanjore 
Do. 


Mr. S. Nagappa. 

Mr. Gopavaram Venkata Beddi. 

Mr. K. Varadacharl. 

Mr. B. B. Bamakrishna Baju. 

Mr. M. Doralkannu. 

Mr. N. Bamakrishna Beddi. 

Mr. C. B. Parthasarathl Ayyangar. 
Mr. P. 8. Srinivasa Ayyar. 

Mr. K. Bhasyam Ayyangar. 

Bao Bahadur M. Chlnnathambl Ba}a. 
Mr. P. Natosa Mudaliyar. 

Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam. 

Mr. O. Chengam Pillai. 

Mr. E. A. Shanmuga Mudaliyar. 

Mr. B. T. Seshadrlachariar. 

Mr. V. M. BamaswamI Mudaliyar. 

Mr. B. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu. 

Mr. J. Adlmoolam. 

Mr. D. Bamalinga Beddiar. 

Mr. N. Annamalai Pillai. 

Mr. A. Bamalingam. 

Mr. B. Venkatasubba Beddiar. 

Mr. E. Xulasekaran. 

Mr. 8. Chidambara A 3 ryar. 

Mr. B. Ponnusami Pillai. 

Swaml A. 8. Sahajananda. 

Mr. E. Sltharama Boddlar. 

Mr. A. Subrahmanlan. 

The Hon. V. I. Munlswami Pillai. 

Mr. A. PI. N. V. Nadlmuthu Pillai. 
Mr. M. Mariemuthu. 
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Constituency. 


Names. 


Kumbakonara 
Mayavaram . . 
Mannargudi. . 

Bo 

Negapatam . . 
Tricliinopoly 

Do 

Muslri 

Arlyalur 

Do 

Dindigul 

Palnl 

Do. 

Periyakulani 

Tirumangalam 

Melur 

SrivllllpuUur 

Sattur 

Do 

Eamnad 

Tiruppattur (Ramnad) 
Sivaganga . . 
Tutiooriu 
Koilpatti 
Do. ’ 

Sermadevi . . 
Tinuovelly . . 

Pollachi 

Do 


Mr. P. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

The Hon. Mr. S. Eamanathan. 

Mr. A. Vedaratnam Pillai. 

Mr. K. Kolandavelu Nalnar. 

Mr. A. M. P. Subbaraya Chettiyar. 

Mr. K. Periasami Goundcr. 

Mr. N. Halasyam Ayyar. 

Mr. S. T. P. Marimuthu Pillai. 

Mr. D. Venkatachalam Pillai. 

Mr. B. Maruthal. 

Mr. K. Kuppusami Ayyar. 

Mr. B. S. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

Mr. S. C. Balakrishnan. 

Mr. K. Saktlvadivelu Goundcr. 

Mr. A. K. A. Bamachandra Beddiyar. 

Mr. L. Krishnaswami Bharaihi. 

Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami Baja. 

Mr. K. Kamaraja Nadar. 

Mr. B. S. Manikkani. 

Mr. W. Muthuramalinga Tbevar. 

Mr. V. S. B. M.Valliappa Chottiar. 

Mr. Muthu Kr. Ar. Kr. Aruiiachalarn Chottiar. 
Mr. A. B. A. S. Duraisami Nadur. 

Mr. P. Chinnamuthu. 

Mr. L. Sattanatha Karayalar. 

Srimati V. Lakshmi Ammal. 

Mr. T. 8. Chokkalingam Pillai. 
iStr. V. K. Talani Swami Gounder. 

Mr. S. Krishnan. 


Palladam 

Erode 


Mr. K. 8. Baniaswami Bavandar. 
Mr. K. 8. Perlaswaml Kavandar. 


Dharapuram 
Gobichettipalayara . . 
Do. 

Coimbatore . . 

The Nilgiris.. 

Hosur 

Dharraapurl.. 

Tiruchengodo 

Omalur 

Namakkal 


Mr. S. V. Venaudaya Bavandar. 
Mr. K. N. Nanjappa Gounder. 
Mr. D. Srinivasa Iyer. 

Mr. V. C. Palanlswami Gounder. 
Mr. H. B. Ari Gowder. 

Mr. P. T. Venkatacharl. 

Mr. M. G. Natesa Chettiar. 

The Hon. Dr. P. Subbarayan. 
Mr. B. A. Naohiappa Gounder. 
Mr. N. Nagaraja Ayyangar. 


Do. 


Mr. M. P. Periyaawami. 


Salem 

Coondapoor. 
Do. . 


Mr. 8. G. Venkatappa Chettiar. 
Bir. A. Balakrishna Shetty. 

Mr. K. Ishwara. 
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Constituency. 


Names, 


Pnttnr 

Mangalore 

Ghlrakkal 

Kottayam 

Malappuram 

Do. 

Calicut 

Kurumbranad 

Palghat 

Ponnanl 

Madras City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Calicut cum Cannanore cum TelUcherry Towns 
Vizagapatam cum East Godavari 
West Godavari cum Klstna 

Guntur 

Nellore 

Cnddapab 

Eurnool (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bellary (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Anantapur 

Chittoor 

Chingleput cum South Arcot 
North Arcot (Muhammadan Rural) 

Tanjore (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Triohinopoly 

Madura 

Eamnad 

Tlnnevelly 

Salem eum Coimbatore cum the Nilglris 

Ohizakkal 

Kottayam 

Oaliont 

Malappuram .. 

Do. 

Palghat 

Do 


Mr. K. R. Earant. 

Mr. B. Venkataraya Ballga. 

Arakal Sullan Abdur Rahman All Rajah. 

Mr. A. K. Eader Kuttl. 

Mr. A." Earunakara Menon. 

Mr. E. Eannan. 

Dr. A. Chandu- 

Mr. C. K. Govindan Nayar. 

Mr. R. Raghava Menon. 

Mr. E. M. Sankaran Nambudrlpad. 

Abdul Hamid Ehan. 

P. I. Kunhammad Eutty Hajee. 

Mir Akram All. 

Mahaboob All Balg Sahib Baliadur 
Shalk Muhammad Laljan. 

Dr. Muhammad Abdus Salam. 

S. Ghouse Mobideen. 

K. Abdur Rahiman Ehan. 

D. Abdur Rawoof. 

E. Muhammad Rahmatullah. 

The Hon. Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Basheer Ahmed Saiyed. 

Mr. M. Ahmed Badshah Saheb. 

Ahmad Thambi Muhammad Mobideen Maricair 
Ehan Bahadur P. EaliiuUah. 

E. S. Muhammad Abdul Eadir Ravuttor. 

Mr. D. Saiyed Ibrahim. 

Mj. J. L. P. Roche Victoria. 

Ehan Sahib E. A. Shaik Dawood. 

Mr. P. Madhvan. 

Mr. M. P. Damodaram. 

Ehan Bahadur P. M. Atta Eoya Thangal. 
Muhammad Abdur Rahman Sahib Bahadur. 
Ehan Sahib V. E. Unni Eammoo. 

Mr. 8. E. Shalk Rowther, 

Pallimanayaiil E. Moldeenkntty. 
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Puttur 
Mangalore 
Madias City 
Ellore Town 

Telliohcrry cum Calicut Towns 
Gnddalore 
Bellary 
Dlndigul 
Madras City 

Tlnnevelley cum Palamcottah cum Towns 
Anglo-Indian 
Do. 

European . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Northern Clroars 

Guntur cum Nelloro 

Central districts 

Madras cum Chlngloput 

South Aroot cum Trlchinopoly cum Salem cum 
Coimbatore. 

Tanjore cum Madura cum Bamnad 

Tlnnevelly 

West Coast 

Baokwad Areas and Tribal 

European Commerce 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras Planters 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
The Nattukottal Nagarathars’ Association 

Northern Landholders I 

Do. n 

Northern Central Landholders 


Mr. William Grant. 

Mr. H. S. Town. 

Mr. G. E. Walker. 

Mr. D. E. Issaao. 

Mr. J. Baja Eao. 

Mr. M. J. Samuel. 

Dlwan Bahadur A. Appadural Filial. 

Mr. V. J. Samu Filial. 

Eao Bahadur Sir A. T. Pannlrselvam. 

Mr. V. S. T. Sheikh Mansoor Tharaganar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. 0. J. Varkey. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. Pedda Padalu. 

Mr. G. B[. Hodgson. 

F. J. Luker. 

Mr. D. M. Reid. 

Mr. William Kenneth Macaulay Langley. 

Mr. T. T. Krlshnamacharlar. 

Mr. Eumarararja M. A., Muthlah Chettlyar of 
Chettlnad. 

Wyrlcherla Nar^ana Gajapathi Balu Bahadur 
Zamlndar of Cmemudu. 

Sri Bala Meka Venkataramlah Appa Bao Baha> 
dur zamlndar of Mtrsapuram. 

Mr. G. Krishna Bao. 


Constituency. 


Names. 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Sohamnad. 
Hajee Saiyed Hussain. 

Mrs. A. Bnkmanl Lakshmlpathl. 
Srimathl Gamdham Ammanna Baja. 
Srimathl A. V. Kuttlmalu Amma. 
Srimathl Anjalal Ammal. 

Dr. N. Lakshml Devi. 

Srimathl K. Lakshml Ammal. 

Mrs. Khadija Yakub Hassan. 

K. P. Yagneswara Sarma. 

Mr. E. H. M. Bower, i.s.o. 

Mr. B. M. D’MeUo. 


Southern Central Landholders 

Bouthem Landholders 

West Coast Landholders 

Railway Trade Union 

Textile Warkers Trade Union 

Textile Workers 

The Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (ex- 
duding textile and railway labour). 

Vlsagapatam cum East Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour. 

West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Faot<ffy 
Labour. 


Mr. K. C. Saptharlshl Beddiar. 

Mr. T. V. K. Kamaraja Pandiya Nayakar, 
Zamlndar of Bodlnayakkanur. 

Mr. B. M. Palat. 

Mr. G. Krlshnamuithl. 

Mr. G. Chelvapathl Chetti. 

Mr. N. G. Bamaswaml Nayudu. 

Mr. P. B. K. Sarma. 

Mr. Karunakaram Subba Bao. 

Mr. y. V. Narastanham. 


Unlfwsity 


The Hon. Mr. 0. BajagQpalacharlar. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PRBSIDBNTI 

The Hon. Dr. TJ. Bama Eao. 

Deputy PaEStDBNT. 

Mr. K, Venkataswami Kayudu. 

Constituency. Names. 


ICadras City Mr. K. Venkatasaml Nayudu. 

Do The Hon. Dr. U. Bama Bao. 

Vizagapatam Mr. N. Venkatachalamaji. 

Do. Mr. V. V. Jogayya Fantulu. 

Do. Mr. P. Veerabhadraswaml. 

East Godavari Mr. N. Subba Baju. 

Do. Mr. D. Sriramamurtl 

Do. Mr. L. Subba Bao. 

West Godavari Mr. P. Peddlraju. 

Do. Mr. V. Gangarajti alia* Gangayya. 

Histna Mr. £. Narayanaswaml Nayudu. 

Do. 1 . . . Mr. E. Poorna Mallikarjunudu. 

Guntur Mr. Y. Venkatapuunayya. 

Nellore Mr. L. Subbarama Eeddi. 

Cuddapah Mr. V. Vasanta Bao. 

Anantapur Mr. M. Narayana Bao. 

Bellary Mr. B. Bheema Bao. 

Eumool Mr. N. Sankara Beddl. 

Ohingleput Bao Bahadur E. Daivaslgamanl Mudaliyar. 

Ohlttoor Bao Bahadur M. Bamakrlshna Beddl. 

North Aroot Mr. 0. Perumalswami Beddlyar. 

South Arcot Mr. B. Srinivasa Ayyanagar. 

Tanjore * . . Mr. 8. A. 8. Bm. Bamanatham Chettlyar. 

Do. Mr. N. B. Samlappa Muddaliyar. 

Do. Mr. E. 8. Slvasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

Trlchlnopoly Mr. K. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Madura Saheb A. 8. Alaganan Chettlyar. 

Bamnad Mr. A. Bengasaml Ayyangar. 

Do. Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Tlnnovelly Mr. M. D. Eumaraswaml Ifudaliyar. 

Salem * Mr. S. E. Satagopa ICudallyar. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE CGUfiOL-contd. 


Oonstituency. 


Names. 


Coimbatore eum the Nllgirie 

Malabar 

Do 

Booth Manara 
Madras North 
Madras North Central 
Madras South Central 
Do. 


Mr. T. A. Eamalingam Chettlyar. 

Ml. K. Madhava Mcnon. 

Mr. M. Narayana Menon. 

Mr. D. M. Hegde. 

Hajee Munshi Abdul Wahab. 

Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari. 

Xhan Bahadur Moulvi Gulam Jllani Quraishi. 
Khan Bahadur Hamid Sultan Marakkayar. 


Madras South 
Madras West Coast 
Do. 

European . . 
Indian Christian 
Do. 

Do. 


S. K. Ahmed Meeran. 

Chowwakkaran Pazhukkatha Mammu Keyl. 
Khan Bahadur Thayyilekandi Makkathll Moidu. 
Sir Frank Birley. 

Diwan Bahadur S. £. Banganathan. 

Mr. S. J. Gonsalves. 

Mr. Jerome A. Saldanha. 


Nominated Members. 

TheBt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, P.C., O.H. 

Mrs. H. S. Hensman. 

Bao Bahadur M. Baman. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Srinivasan. 

Dr. P, J. Thomas. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman, E.O.i.s. 

Dr. Sir Burma Venkata Beddi Nayudu, k.o.i.e., d. Litt. 
The Hon. Dr. T. S. S. Bajan. 

Dr. 0. Bamalinga Beddi. 
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The Bengal Province. 


The Presidency of Bengal comprises the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district 
of DarJeeUna and the Bajshahi, Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions. The area of the Presi- 
dency is 82 955 square miles, with a population 
of 61,087,838. Included in the geographical 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura, which are in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India, The 
area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles. The general range of the country 
is very low, and a great fertile plain extends 
southward from Jalpaiguri to the forests and 
swamps known as the Sunderbans, which lie 
between the area oi cultivation and tiie Bay 
of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the Inhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54.44 per cent, are Mahomedans and 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions 
embrace all hut 2.09 per cent, of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Anlmists combined, 
number 1,043,049. 

Bengali Is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3. 7 per cent. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 
10,693,384 persons or 20.7 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 6,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers. 
The area under Jute in 1938 is estimated at 
2,481,400 acres against 2,208,900 In 1937. 
Bengal Is the mofre important rice-producing 
area In Northern India, and It is computed that 
87 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from 
the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal. 
The area under tea in 1936 was 213,600 acres. 
There were 440 plantations employing a dally 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,841 tem- 
porary hands. 


Mannfacture and Trade. — Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition 
to this there are the jute mill Industry, the tea 
industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaignri 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar Industry. The 
lute mills in and around Calcutta and In the 
triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency. 

There was some Improvement In the Jute 
trade of Bengal (which began to decline since 
the year 1928-29) owing to n rise In the price Of 
raw Jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal in 1934-85. The 
increased production of uto during the next 
three seasons, however, proved that the propa- 
ganda of voluntary restriction was a failure. 
With the foreign demand of jute and its manu- 
factures gradually falling off, stock in the Mills 
began to Increase enormously with the result 
that the prices declined and the Industry was 
about to face a serious crisis of unrestricted 
production. The situation was to a certain 
extent cased by the timely promulgation in 
September 1938, by the Government of Bengal, of 
the ** Bengal Jute Ordinance,” which restricted 
the hours of work In the mills. The measure 
had a desired effect on the prices which began 
to rise again. The recent heavy demand of the 
jute manufactures by the Government of U. S. A. 
however, did away with the necessity of the 
restriction imposed by the “ Ordinance ” which 
is now withdrawn. 

The trade of Bengal during 1937-38 showed an 
Improvement over the previous ye^r owing to the 
gradual lifting of the world -wide depression. 
The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) witii foreign 
countries and other Indian ports Increased from 
Bs. 1,41.14 crores in 1936-37 to Bs. 1,54.64 crores 
In 1937-38. Imports of private merchandise 
Increased from Bs. 36.76 crores In 1936-87 to 
Bs. 51.60 crores in 1937-88, while exports of 
private merchandise Increased from Bs. 76.37 
crores In 1936-37 to ^Is. 87.08 crores In 1987-88. 


Statement showing the trade of Calcutta dk Bengal separately during 1936-36, 1936-87 1987-88. 



1 1035-86. 

I 1036-37. 

1937 

-38. 


Calcutta. 

Bengal. | 

1 Calcutta. 1 

Bengal. 

Calcutta. 1 

Bengal. 


IBs. crores. 

Bs. crores. 

Bs. crores. 

Bs. crores. 

Bs. crores. 

Bs. crores 

Aggregate value of the 
total trade ( Ex: treasure) 

1,23.67 

1,32.02 

1,32.01 

1,41.14 

1,44.24 

1,64.64 

Imports — P r i va t e Mer- 
chandise — F 0 T e 1 g n 
trade . . 

! 37.80 

38.60 

84.76 

36.76 

49.28 

61.60 

Exports — Private Mer- 
e h a n d 1 B e — ^Foreign 
trade 

61.22 

66.40 

69.94 

76.37 

79.76 

87.08 


Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1987. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Provmoe underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with tiie Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 


Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Govemor-ln» 
Council, thus bringing it Into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Befonn Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Minis tors 
appointed from among elected memben of the 
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sglfllative Council. There are normally fouti 
emben of the Executive Council who are In 
large of the “reserved subjects”, and three 
Inlsteis, who are in charge of the “ transferred 
ibjects.” With the enforcement of the 
rovetnment of India Act of 1935 on April 1, 
987, complete provincial autonomy came into 
elng. The entire administration vests In the 
k>vemor who is assisted by a Council of 
linisters holding office during his pleasure but 
.nswerable to a wholly elective legislature 
omprislng two houses. ‘ ’Except in regard to his 
peclal responsibilities, the Governor corresponds 
o a constitutional monarch. The services no 
onger find a place in the legislatures and are 
ubordlnate to the Ministers. Dyarchy has 
lisappeared and there Is complete responsible 
Gtovernment. 

The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the ingathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal Justice in the district. 
The immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner. Commis- 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue In Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who Is a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
Judges Inohiding three additional Judges who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munslfs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the jSigh Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Sesedon, 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
In charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children's 
Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and It possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England, 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been establi^ed in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil dispules. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act in of 1884, and its subseauent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodiesln the interior, the powers of Commissioner 
of nnmldpailties were increased and the deotive 


franchise was extended. Bengal Act m of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1982 by whidi 
material bhangee have been introduced, e.g., 
the franchise of the electors have been further 
widened, women Imve been enfraneWsed, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
Increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missloneT has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects. Including veterinary 
Institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses lor the 
worWng classes, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
ry and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle. The Commissioners also 
have large powers In regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount In matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
all elected by the Corporation. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government. The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1982, is 91 with 6 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors. Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ton of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies. In order to Improve the insani- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 Introduces the new sys- 
tem of self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village afifalrs 
and entrusted with powers of self-uxation. 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replace gradually the old chankidari 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts 
in the Presidency and up to March 1984 
over 4,787 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Deportanents and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

The Public Works Department deals with 
queetions regarding the oonstruction and 
maintenance of publlo buildings and also re- 
garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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I'he Eailway Department deals with questionB 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
BaUways, and with Trsjnway projects. 

There is a CJliief Engineer who is the principal 
piofessdonal advisor of Government. 

N,B , — Under the New Constitution, the 
present orgaidsation of Public Works 
(including Railways) together with Irrigation 
as well as Road Fund and Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Act transferred from the Local Self-Government 
Dei)artment will form the Department of Com- 
munication and Works. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
Narayanganj, and inland navigation, including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit tlie re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 

Police. 

Tlie Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, and the Railway 
Police. The Bengal Police are under the 
control of the Inspector- General of IPolice, 
the present Inspector- General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors-General for the Dacca 
range, the Rajshahl range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-General 
in (marge of the G.l.D. and the Intelligence 
Branch. Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more Important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy, Superintendents. Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspeetors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constable and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahl where newly appointed ofllcers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duUes. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Cbmmissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government. The C!om- 
mlssioner has under him Deputy (Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. >A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 228 lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
surgeon General with tdie Gtovemmentof Bengal. 


In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
Uiere are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
In several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,088,248. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-In-ald. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughll, one at 
Krishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schoolb, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondarv schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two I medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore, 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts (Alleges high schools are 
attached . In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools lor b<^s, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
College. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, (JomlUa and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed either 
by Gtovernment or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
tration of primary education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above. 80 institutions called Guru Tridning 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school t^hers. For 
the education of Mahomedan^ there are senior 
Madras as at Calcutta, Dacca, Glhittagong, Hughli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government* 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education. AH 
institutions for technical and industi^ education 
^xcept B. E. College, the AhsanuUah School oi 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A large proportion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
contrd of various missionary bodies, whUh are 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 
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The municipalities are required to expend a i 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on ! 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their Jurisdiction, but 
scUools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 


In 1935-30 there were In the Presidency: — 
BBooaNiSKo Institutions for Males. 


Universities 

Institutions. 

2 

Scholars. 

1,832 

Arts Colleges 

43 

24,518 

Professional Colleges 

14 

6,186 

High Schools 

Middle Schools . . 

1,188 

295,449 

. . 1,888 

172,656 

Primary Schools 

.. 44,506 

1,917,419 

Special Schools . . 

2,567 

119,580 


Eboognised Institutions bob Femalbs. 


Arte Colleges 

6 

706 

P rofessional Colleges 

8 

77 

High Schools 

83 

21,917 

Middle Schools . . 

90 

11,697 

Primary Schools 

17,644 

608,926 

Special Schools .. 

47 

3,468 

Uniieooonised Souools. 


Males 

1,069 

49,974 

Females 

281 

12,903 

The Department is 

administered 

by a 

Director of Public Instruction, assKted by an 


Assistant Director, a special oihcer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Miiham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division Is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Dlvlsional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Cliancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-offlclo, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but It has now made Itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employis 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges. 

The University at Dacca Is of the residential 
type. There Is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic lldatriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal is now looking forward hopefully 
to an improvement in her financial position. This improvement is a direct result of the special 
steps taken by the Central Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate 
Bengal's plight. Under i^ovlncial Autonomy sne is better off to the extent of Us. 75 lakhs a 
year than before. In the year 1085-80, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount 
equal to half the proceeds of the Jute exi^rt duty, the budget showed a deficit of Es. 61f lakhs. 
The Nlemeyer report, however, as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of Es. 42 lakhs 
annually from an increased share in the Jute export duty, and also an annual relief of Es. 38 lakhs 
by cancelling the province’s accumulatea debt to the Centre, Thus Bengal was able to face the 
future with more confidence. The Budget for the year 1937-38 was a surplus Budget. 
The Budget for the years 1938-39 and 1939-40, which was recently presented were again deficit 
ones, alwough the revised estimates for the years 1937-38 and 1938-39 as presented along with 
the aforesaid Budget, show a continuous Improvement in the finances of the Province. The 
Budget for the year 1939-40 show a deficit of about Es. 87 lakhs. 


Heads of Eevenue. 


Ottstoms . . 

Taxes on Income 
Salt 

Land Eevenue . . 
Provincial Excise 
Stamps . . 
Forest 
Eegistr^tion 
Eeoeipts under 


Motor 


Vehioles-Taxation Acts 


ESTIMATED EEVENUE FOE 1939-40. 


(The figures are in Thousands of Es.) 


Budget 

Budget 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Es. 

Es. 

2,39,60 

2,30,00 

25,60 

82,00 

61 

. , 

3,50,70 

8,93,63 

1,60,00 

1,67,00 

2,90,00 

2,66,00 

19,86 

21,86 

24,00 

22,00 

20,76 

21,51 


Budget 

Heads of Eevenue. Estimate 
1938-39. 
Es. 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 20,49 

Subsidised Companies . . 18 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept . i . . . . — 2,81 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
(Capital Accounts are kept 3,11 


Budget 

Estimate 

1939-40. 

Es. 

87,20 

14 


1,63 

8,26 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1938-39— 
(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees.) 


Heads of Revenue. 

Budget 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 

Interest 

1938-39. 

Rs. 

30,98 

1939-40. 

Rs. 

81,84 

Administration of Justice. 

16,04 

28,73 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

6,94 

6,68 

Police 

8,00 

12,07 

Ports and Pilotage 

1,29 

1,00 

Education 

16,81 

16,11 

Medical 

9,53 

0,14 

Public Health 

6,13 

5,37 

Agriculture 

3,49 

2,61 

Veterinary 

1,41 

1,48 

Co-operation 

5,36 

4,68 

Industries 

14,66 

18,86 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

1,85 

1,91 

Civil Works 

34,16 

37,59 

Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

3,08 

1,30 

Stationery and Printing,. 

5,12 

6,06 

Miscellaneous 

9,43 

19,80 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and 
Provincial Governments 

34 

Extraordinary receipts. . 

5 

4 

Total Revenue Receipt 12,65,03 

13,77,76 



Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

Estiii^te 


1938-39. 

1989-40. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Debt raised in India 


1,86,00 

State Provident Fund . . 

66,60 

71,00 

Famine Insurance Fund . 

. . 

2,21 

Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment and improve- 

ment of rural areas . . 


. . 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 


for Government pressej 

85 

85 

District Funds . . 

1,68,00 

1,64,00 

Other Funds 

86,10 

96,00 

Civil Deposits 

6,95,30 

4,66,50 

Other Accounts . . 

11,68 

30,26 

Advances 

12.66 

18,76 

Accounts with thcGovern- 

ment of Burma 

3,00 

6,30 

Accounts with Reserve 

Bank 

1,50 

4,70 

Suspense Accounts 

7,13,07 

10,78,20 

Loans and Advances by 
the Provincial Govern- 

ments 

13,91 

15,80 

Total Receipts 

16,72,96 

21,82,61 

Opening Balance 

1,90,84 

78,02 

Grand Total . . 

18,63,80 

22,10,63 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1939-40, 
(The figures are In Thousands of Rupees). 


Budget Budget 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 



1938-39. 

1939-40. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Salt 

2 

12 

Land Revenue . . 

32,40 

30,66 

Provincial Excise 

20,73 

22,02 

Stamps 

4,84 

4,33 

Forest 

17,16 

17,68 

Registration 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxa- 

18,99 

23,16 

tion Acts 

4,50 

4,60 

Other Taxes and Duties. . 
Interest on works for 
which Capital accounts 

30 

1,30 

are kept 

Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 

22,70 

21,92 

Ordinary Revenues . . 
Other Revenue expendi- 
ture financed from 

20,86 

22,83 

Famine Relief Fund . . 
Construction of Irrigation 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 

4 

■■ 

works 

Interests on Debts and 

•• 

•• 

other Obligations 

15,42 

19,11 

General Administration . . 

1,76,98 

1,79,71 

Administration of Justice. 

1,02,78 

1,02,63 


Heads of Expenditure. 

Budget 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

1938-39. 

Rs. 

37,79 

1939-40. 

Rs. 

85,15 

Police 

2,26,66 

2,32,44 

Ports and Pilotage 

6,13 

4,61 

Scientific Departments . . 

80 

30 

Education. — General 

1,42,66 

1,56,69 

„ Anglo-Indian 

and European 

11,26 

68,92 

11,47 

Medical 

58,80 

Public Health . . 

46,71 

48,52 

Agriculture 

16,27 

16,69 

6,45 

Veterinary 

5,59 

Co-oporation 

14,74 

15,49 

Industries 

20,64 

21,21 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

ments 

5,44 

4,27 

Civil Works 

1,46,76 

1,59,28 

Famine Relief 

2,00 

8,93 

Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions . . 

95,83 

1,00,81 

Stationery and Printing . 

21,84 

28,34 

Miscellaneous 

18,22 

1,04,85 

Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 

11,00 

11,00 

Total Revenue Expendi- 
ture 

13,24^7 

14,64,50 
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The flgares are In Thousands of Bs. 


Budget Budget 

Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate i 

1988-39. 1989-40. 


Construction of Irrigation, 
navigation, Bmbank- 

mmit and Drainage 
works not charged to 
Revenue 

Rs. 

— 50 

Rs. 

— 40 

Civil works not 

charged to Revenue 



Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) - 

- 2,48 

— 2,67 

Debt Raised in India 


85,00 

State Provident Fund 

55,00 

47,00 

Famine Insurance Fund . . 


1,91 

Subvention from the Road 
Development Fund 


Fund for economic develop- 
ment and improvement 
of rural areas 



D^redation Reserve Fund 
for Government presses. . 

47 

12 

Schedule Castes Education .. 
Fund 

, , 

3,03 


1 

Budget. 

Budget. 

' Heads of Expenditure 

Estimate 

Bstimata 

1938-89. 

1989-40. 


Rs. 

Ri. 

Deposits of Local Funds — 


District Funds . . 

1,66,00 

1,62,00 

Other Funds 

86,70 

87,00 

Civil Deposits 

r5,88,10 

/ 5,86,02 

Other Accounts.. 

1 88,87 

Advances 

12.69 

^ 13,96 

Accounts with the 

Government of 

Burma 

3,00 

6,30 

Accounts with Reserve 

Bank 

2,80 

4,50 

10,77,20 

Suspense 

7,11,07 

Loans and Advances 
by the Provincial 

Governments 

22,16 

18,42 

Total expenditure 

16,88,82 

21,25,24 

Closing balances 

1,74,98 

85,39 

Grand Total . . 

18,68,80 

22,10,63 


Administration. 


Govbbnor. 

His Excellency Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead, 

5.0. B.I., I.O.B. 

PXBSOKiX BTAFP. 

Sserttarp to the Governor of Bengal, L. G. Pinnell, 

1.0. B. 

Aeett. Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, A. C. 
]fortley» i.c.6. 

MUUary Secretary, Lieut. C!ol. J. M. Hugo. 
Surgeon, Capt. P. I. Pranks, M.E.O.S., i.m.8. 
Aides-de-Oamp : — Gapt. The Lord Ardee, Grena- 
dier Guards. 

Lt. P. H. W. Brind, The Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Lt. J. Chandos-Pole, The Coldstream Guards. 
Mr. K. Tolson, Indian Police. 

Commander J. Cameron, K.I.N., Principal Officer, 
Mercantile Marine Department. 

Lt. CoU B. H. Perguson, K.D., Commanding 
Northern Mounted Rifles. 

Llout.-Col. C. G. Warren-Boulton, Commanding, 
The Calcutta and Presidency Battalion. 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Bell, Commanding, The East 
In^ Railway Regiment. 

Indian Aid&Ae-Camp, Risaldar Dost Mohammad 
Hhan, The Poona Horse. 

Htny* Indian Aide-de-camp, Sardar Bahadur 
Ganeab Bahadur OhettrL MUB.B., late Subedar 
Major, Bastem Frontier Blfies. 

CommandanL H. B, The Govemot^e Body 
CfnaH A. P. Harpar, The Royal 

Deooan Horse. 

finparintendetU, H. E. Governor’s Betate:— 
B. F Watson, o J9.B., IM, i.h.b. 


Council of Minzsibbs. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul EAsem Fazlul Huq, 
Minister In charge of the Education Depart- 
ment (Chief Minister). 

The Hon’blo Mr. Halinl Ranjan Barker, Minister 
In charge of the Finance Department. 

The Hon'ble Ehwaja Sir Haslmuddln, E.O.I.B., 
Minister in charge of the Home Constitution 
and Election Department. 

The Hon'ble Sir BiJoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt., 
Minister in charge of the Reyenue Depart- 
ment. 

The Hon'ble Kawab Ehwaja Hablbullah 
Bahadur, of Dacca, Minister in charge of the 
Department of Local .Self-Government and 
Industries. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Handy, of 
Easslmbazar, Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of CommuDlcation and Works. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
Minister in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and l^abour and Rural Recon- 
struction. 

The Hon'ble Hawab Musharruff Hossaim Khan 
Bahadur, Minister in charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments. 

The Hon’ble Mr. PrasannaDeb Balkut, Minister 
in charge of the Forest and Excise Department. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behary MuUlok, 
kDnister in charge of the Ck>-operative Oredit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tamkuddln Khan, Minister In 
charge of Public Health Medical and Agri- 
culture and Vetednary Department. 
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ADMmiSTBATION— conW. 


SlOBlTiJLUT. 

Chief Seerelan to the Qweffmeini of Bengal and 
Seorotary, Borne De/pourtmenit H. J. Twynam, 
O.S.I., O.I.B., I.O.B. 

Joint Secretary t Borne Dept^ E. H. Hatchings, 

1.0. 8. 

Deputy Secretary t Borne Department and Pres. 

Officer t P. D. Martyn, l.c.B. 

Secretary t Revenue Department ^ H. V. H. Symons, 

1.0. s. 

Secretary^ Finance Department, D. Gladding, 

I.o.s. 

Joint Secretary, Commerce and Labour Depart- 
ment, E. H. Parker, i.o.s. 

SecreUiry, Legislative Department, H. D. 

Benjamin, I.O.S. 

Joint Secretary, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Ind^dedness Department, B. W. Holland, i.o.s. 
Secretary, Agricuitwre and Industries, H. Graham, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Department of Public Bealth and 
L. S. Q., G. S. Butt, 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, T. J. Y. 

Boxburgh, o.i.E., 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Education Department, T. K. Bow, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Department of Communications and 
Iforibf. B. Macpherson, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

MIBOELLANEOUS AFP0IETHE5T8. 
Member, Board of Revenue-^W, H. Nelson, 

1.0. s. 

Director of Public Instruction, Br. W. A. Jenkins^ 
B. Sc. (Sheffield). 

Director ofPublie Beam, Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterji, 

l.M.8. 

Jnspector-Oeneral of Police, J. C. Farmer, I. P. 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson, 


Director of Industries, S. 0. Hitter, b. 80 . 
CEUig.). 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Keshav ShadashW 
Thakur, i.h.b. 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Carden, Calcutta 
C. 0. Calder. 

Deputy Secretary, Department of Commerce and 
Labour, R. L. Walker, i.o.s. 

Reforms Commissioner, R. N. Gilchrist, o.i.B., 
I.E.8. 

Curator of Berbarium, Royal Botanic Cardens, 
Halipada Biswas. 

1 Lieutenant-Governors of Bengai. 


Frederick J. Halliday 1854 

John P. Grant 1850 

Cecil Beadon 1862 

William Grey 1867 

George Campbell . . 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., s.o.s.l. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.i 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, E.o.s.i. (Offing.) . . 1870 

A. Rivers Thompson, o.s.i., o.i.E. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, o.s.i. (Officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, e.o.s.i., o.i.E. . . 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, e.o.s.i. . . 1800 
Sir A. P. MacBonnell, e.o.s.i. (Offig.) . . 1803 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, E.O.S.I. . . 1805 

Retired 6th April 1808. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, o.s.i. (Offig.) . . 1807 

Sir John Woodbum, e.o.s.i 1808 

Bled, 21st November 1002. 

J. A. BourdiUon, o.s.i. (Officiating) , . 1002 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, e.o.s.i 1003 

Lancelot Hare, o.s.i., o.i.E. (Offig.) , . 1006 
F. A. Slacke (Officiating) 1006 

Sir E. N. Baker, E.O.S.I 1008 

Retired 2lBt September 1011. 

F. W. Bake, o.s.i. (Officiating) . . . . 1011 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 


Surgeon-General, Major-General B. P. Goil, 
I.M.S. 

CeUeetor of Customs, Calcutta, G. N. Bower, b.a., 

1.0. 8. 

Conmtssioner of Excise and Salt, M. £. Hirpalani, 

1.0. B. I 


was abolished on April 1st, 1012, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

GOVERNORS OF THE PREBIDENOT OF FORT 

William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael ef 
Skirling, G.o.i.E., e.O.m.G 1012 


Accountant-General, S. 0. Bas Gupta. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. M. A. 
Singh, L 1 C.B. 

Postmaster-Oeneral, J. H« B. Cook. 
Inepeetor-Oeneral of Registration, Babu Sukumar 
dhaturjl, 1I.A., M.B.B. I 

Direetor of AyrieuUure, M. Oarbnry, M.A., B.Be.J 


The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldashay, 

G.0.1.B 

The Et. Hon. Lord Lytton 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.o., 

6.0J.B* 

The Bt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.o., 
O.O.B., a.O.I.B. 


1017 

10S2 

1027 

1082 


104.0., M.O. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Braboume, G.O.I.E., M.0. 1037 


no Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Bpbaxeb 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur H. Aziaul Haque, OJ.B. 

Deputy Speaeeb 

Mr. Asbraf Ali Khan Ohaudhury, Bar-at-Law. 

Elected Members 

Name of Members. 

Name of Constituency. 

Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 


Calcutta North. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu 


Calcutta East. 

Mr. Iswar Das Jalan 


Calcutta West. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta 


Calcutta Central. 

Mr. Jogosh Chandra Gupta 


Calcutta South Central. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 


Calcutta Bouth. 

Mr. Barada Prosanna Pain 


Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal. 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswami 


Burdwan Division North Municipal. 

Kal Harendra Nath Choudhury. . 


24-Parganas Municipal, 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, ph. D. (Lond.) . 

. . 

Presidency Division Municipal. 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Maltra 


North Bengal Municipal. 

Mr. Birendra Nath Mazumdar . . 


East Bengal Municipal. 

Maharaja Kumar Uday Chand Mahtab. 


Burdwan Central. 

Babu Adwaita Kumar Maji 

.. 

Do. 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee . . 

. , 

Burdwan North-West. 

Mr. Banku Behari Mandal 


Do. 

Dr. Bharat Chandra Mukherji . . 


Biibhum. 

Babu Debendra Nath Dass 


Do. 

Srijut Ashutosh Mullick 

. . 

Bankura West. 

Srijut Manindra Bhusan Binha . . 


Do. 

Mr. Kamalkrishna Bay . . 


Bankura East. 

Mr. Debendra Ball Khan. . 


Mldnapore Central. 

Mr. Krishna Prasad Mondal 


Do. 

Mr. Kishori Pati Boy 

. . 

Jhargram cum Ghatal. 

Babu Harendra Dolui 


Do. 

Mr. Gk)binda Chandra Bhawmik . . 


Mldnapore East. 

Mr. Iswar Chandra Mai 

, . 

Mldnapore Bouth-West. 

Mr. Nikunja Behari Maiti 

. . 

Mldnapore South-East. 

Mr. Dhirendra Narayan Mukerjl 


Hooghly North-East. 

Babu Eadha Nath Das 

, . 

Do. 

Mr. SukumarDutta 


Hooghly South-West. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Bay 

, , 

Howrah. 

Mr. Pulin Behary Mullick 


Do. 

Bai Jogesh Chandra Ben Bahadur 

.. 

24-ParganBs South-East. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Nasker 


Do. 

Mr. P. Banerji 


24.Parganas North-West. 

Mr. Anukul Chandra Das 


Do. 

Mr. Harlpada Chattopadhyay 

,, 

Nadia. 

Babu Lakahmi Narayan Biswas 

•• 

Do. 
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Name of Members. Name of Constituanoy. 


Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, m.a., b.l 

Eai Sahib £lrit Bhusan Das 

Mr, Atul Krishna Qhose 

Mr. Basik Lai Biswas 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, b.l. 

The Hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, m.a. 
B.L. 

Babu Patiram Bay 

Mr. Satyapriya Banerjee 

Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar 

Mr. Tarinioharan Pramanik 

Babu Prem Hari Barman, B.L. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Barman 

Mr. Nishitha Nath Kundu 

Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Oupta 
The Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Eaikat 

Babu Upendranath Barman 

Mr. Jotindra Nath Chakrabarty 

Babu Kshetra Nath Singhn 

^r. Puspajit Banna 

Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakra vaity . . 

Babu Madhu Sudan Sarkar, b.l. 

Babu Monoranjan Bannerjee 

Mr. Dhananjoy Boy 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Boy 

Mr. Charu Chandra Boy, b.l 

Mr. Amrita Lai Mandal 

Mr, Birendra Kishore Bay Choudhury, b.l. . . 

Mr. Mano Mohan Das 

Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Mr. Birat Chandra Mandal 

Mr. Promatha Banjan Thakur, m.a., Bar-at- 

Law 

Mr. Narendra Nath Das Gupta 

Mr. Upendra Nath Edbar, m.a., b.l 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Mondal 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Datta 

Babu Jagat Chandra Mandal, b.l 

Mr. Harendra Kumar Sur, b.l 

Mr. Mahim Chandra Das, b.l 

Mr. Dambar Singh Ourung 

The Hon. Khwaja, Sir Nazimuddin, K.O.l.B. . . 

Mr. M. A. H. Ispahan! 

Mr. K. Nooruddin 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Md. Solaiman 
The Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, M.A.(Oxonand 
Calcutta), B.SC., b.o.l. (Oxon), Bab-at-Law. 
The Hon. Nawab K. HabibuUali Bahadur . . 


Murshidabad. 

Do. 

Jessore. 

Do. 

Khulna. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bajshahi. 

Malda. 

Do. 

Dinajpur. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jalpaiguri cum Siiigurl. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bangpur. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bogta ctm Pabna. 

Do. 

Dacca East. 

Do. 

Dacca West. 

Mymensingh West. 

Do. 

Mymensingh East. 

Do. 

Faridpur. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bakargan] South-West. 

Do. 

Bakarganj North-East. 

Tippera. 

Do. 

Noakhali. 

Chittagong. 

Darjeeling. 

Calcutta North. 

Calcutta South. 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal. 
Barrackpore Municipal. 

24-ParganaB Municipal. 
DaooalMunioipal. 
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Name of Membere. 


Name of Constituency. 


Moulvl Abul Hashim, b.l 

Maulvi Md. Abdur Eashecd 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Syed Muhammad Siddique. 
Khan Bahadur Alfaz*ud>dln Ahmed, m.a. 

Maulvi Abdul Quasem 

Khan Saheb Abdur Bouf 

Mr. Jasimuddin Ahmed 

Mr. Yousuf Mirza 

XQian Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Eahman 

Mr. M. Shamsuddin Ahmed 

Mr. Mohammad Mohsin All 

Maulvi Attab Hoaain Joarder 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul 

Huq, 

Maulvi Abdul Bari, m.a., B.l 

Sahibzada Kawan Jah Syod Kazem All Moerza 
Mr. M. Farhad Eeza Chowdliury 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali 

Maulvi Waliur Eahman. . 

Moulvi Serajul Islam, b.l 

Khan Bahadur Maulana Ahmed All Enayetpuri. 

Mr. Abdul Hakeem, m.a., b.l 

Mr. Syed Jaialuddin Hashemy 

Mr. Mostagawsal Huque Syed 

Mr. M. Astiraf All 

Maulvi Maniruddin Akhand, b.l 

Maulvi Muhammad Amir Ali Miah 

Maulvi Md. Moslem Ali Molla 

Maulvi Maflzuddin Chowdhury 

Maulvi Haflzuddin Chowdhuri 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, b.l 

Khan Bahadur Mahtabuddin Ahmed . . 

The Hon. Nawab Musharruf Hosaiii, Khan 

Bahadur 

Khan Bahadur A. M. L. Eahaman 

Haji Sahruddin Ahmed . . 

Mr. Shah Abdur Eaul, b.l 

Kazi Emdadul Haque 

Mr. Mia Abdul Hafiz 

Maulvi Abu Hossaln Sarkar, b.l 

Mr. Ahamed Hoasain, b.a. (Allg.), b.l 

Maulvi Ea)lb Uddin Tarafdar 

Maulvi Mohammad Ishaque 

Dr. Maflz Uddin Ahmed, m.b 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali 

Maulvi Azhar Ali 

Mr. A. M. Abdul Hamid 


Burdwan. 

Birbhum. 

Bankura. 

Mldnapore. 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 

24-ParganaB South. 
24-Parganas Central. 
24-ParganaB North-East. 
Kuahtia. 

Meherpur. 

Nadia Baat. 

Nadia West. 

Berhampore. 

Mnrshidabad South-West. 
Jangipur. 

Jessore Sadar. 

JesBore East. 

Bongaon. 

Jhenidah. 

Khulna. 

Satkhira. 

Bagerhat. 

Nator. 

Eajshahi North. 

Eajabahi South. 

Eajshahi Central. 
Balurghat. 

Thakurgaon. 

Dinajpur Central East. 
Dinajpur Central West. 

Jalpaiguri cum Darjeeling. 
Nilphamari. 

Eangpur North. 

Bangpur South. 

Kurigaon North. 

Kurlgaon North. 
Oaibandha North. 
Oaibandba South. 

Bogra East. 

Bogra South. 

Bogra North. 

Bogra West. 

Pabna Bast. 

Pabna West. 
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Name of Members. 

1 - — — 

Kama of Constituency. 

Mr. Abdur Easchid Mahmood 

Serajganj South. 

Mr. Abdullah-Al-Mahmood, h.a.» b.l.. . 

SerajganJ North. 

Mr. Md. Barat All 

Serajganj Central. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmed Choudhury 

Malda North. 

Moulvi Idris Ahammad Mia, b.a 

Malda South. 

Mr. Khwaja Shahabuddin, o.b.k 

Narayanganj South. 

Moulana Muhammad Abdul Aziz 

Narayanganj East. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Salim 

Narayanganj North. 

Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Hakim Vikrampur 

Munshiganj. 

Mr. Eezaur Eahman Khan, b.l. 

Dacca South Central. 

Maulvi Auiad Eossain Ehan 

Manikgan] East. 

Maulvi Abdul Latil Biswas 

Manikgan] West. 

Maulvi Mahammad Abdus Shaheed . . 

Dacca North Central. 

(Vacant) 

Dacca Central. 

Mr. Fazlur Eahman 

Jamalpur Bast. 

Mr. Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Falwan 

Jamalpur North. 

Mr. Olasuddin Ahamed 

Jamalpur West. 

Maulvi Abdul Earim, m.a., b.l. . . . . 

Jamalpur cum Muktagacha. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 

Mymensingh North. 

Moulvi Abdul Wahed 

Mymensingh East. 

Moulana Shamsul Huda 

Mymensingh South. 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Mymensingh West. 

Moulvi Kasud All Ehan Panni 

Tangail South. 

Moulvi Mirza Abdul Hafiz, b.l 

Tangall West. 

Mr. Syed Hasan All Choudhury 

Tangail North. 

Ehan Bahadur Moulvi Kabiruddin Ehan, B.L. . . 

Netrakona South. 

Mr. Abdul Husain Ahmed 

Netrakona North. 

Moulvi Md. Israil, m.a., b.l 

Eishoreganj South. 

Moulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Eishoreganj North. 

Ehan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 

Eishoreganj East. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed Ehandakar . . 

Gopalganj. 

Moulvi Ahmed Ali Mridha, b.l 

Qoalundo. 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Ehan, m.a., b.l. . . 

Faridpur West. 

Mr. Tusuf Ali Choudhury 

Faridpur East. 

Mr. Mohammad Abul Fazl 

Madaripur West. 

Al-Hadj Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhury 

Madaripur East. 

The Hon. Mr. A. E. Fazlul Huq 

Patuakhali North. 

Mr. Abdul Eader 

Patuakhali South. 

Ehan Sahib Hatemally Jamadar 

Pirojpur South. 

Ehan Sahib Syed Md. Alzal 

Pirojpur North. 

Elian Bahadur Moulvi Hashem All Ehan 

Bakarganj North. 

Mr. Sadaruddin Ahmed 

Bakarganj South. 

Moulvi Abdul Wahab Ehan, b.l 

Bakarganj West. 

Moulvi Mohammed Mozammel Huq, b.a. 

Bhola North. 

Haji Moulvi Tifel Ahmed Chowdhury, b.a. . . 

Bhola South. 

Moulvi Maatula Ali Bewan | 

Brahmanbaria North. 
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Ifame of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Nawabzada K. Naslrullah 

Mr. Maqbul Husain 

Maulvl Maflzuddin Ahmed 

Mr. Bamizuddin Ahmed, M.A., b.l 

Mr. Asimaddin Ahmmed 

Moulvl Muhammed Hasanuzzaman . . 

Moulvi Jonab Ali Majumdar 

Khan Bahadur Maulvl Abidur Eeza Choudhury. 

Mr. Sahedall, m.a., b.l 

Moulvi Mahammad Ibrahim 

Khan Sahib Moulvi Aminullah 

Mr. Shaha Syed Oolam Sarwar Hossani 

Mr. Sayed Ahamad Kha 

Mr. Sayed Abdul Majid 

Maulvl Abdur Bazzak 

Khan Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad Anwarul Azim 
Moulana Md. Maniruzzaman Islamabad! 

Al-haj], Moulana, Dr. Sanaullah, Ph.d. 

(Lend.), Bar-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvl Fazlul Qadir . . 

Miss Mira Dutta Gupta 

Mrs. Hemaprova Majumdar 

Mrs. Uaslua Murshed, u.b.e 

Begum Farhut Bano Khanam 

Miss P. B. BeU-Hart 

Mr. L. T. Maguire 

Mr. C. Griffiths 

Mr. J. W. Chippendale 

Mr. I. A. Clark 

Mr. J. B. Walker 

Mr. F. C. Brasher 

Mr. B. J. Hawkins 

Mr. Curtis Millar 

Sir George Campbell 

Mr. G. Morgan, O.i.E 

Mr. H. Brabant Smith 

Mr. William C. Patton 

Mr. J. W. B. Steven 

Mr. L. M. Ctosfleld 

Dr. H. 0. Mukherjee 

Mr. B. A. Gomes 

Mr. P. E. S. Warren 

Mr. L. M. Blomenstock 

Mr. M. A. F. Hintzel 

Mr. F. T. Homan 


Brahmanbaria South. 

Tippera North-East. 

Tippera North. 

Tippera West. 

Tipi>era Central. 

Tippera South. 

Chandpur East. 

Chandpur East. 

Matlabbazar. 

Noakhali North. 

Noakhali Central. 

Bamganj cum Baipur. 

Noakhali West. 

Noakhali South. 

Fenl. 

Cox’s Bazar. 

Chittagong South. 

Chittagong South Central. 
Chittagong North-East. 

Chittagong North-West. 

Calcutta (General). 

Dacca (General). 

Do. 

Dacca (Muhammadan). 
Anglo-Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Burdwan Division, 

Hooghly cum Howrah. 

Calcutta and Suburbs. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Presidency Division. 

BajBhahl Division. 

Darjeeling. 

Dacca Division. 

Chittagong Division. 

Calcutta cum Presidency Division. 
Dacca Division. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Name of Oonitltuency. 


. R. M. Sassoon 
. David Hendry 
. W. 0. Wordsworth 
. K, A. Hamilton 
. H. E. Norton 


Bengal Chamber of Commeree. 
Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 
Do. 


. W. A. M. Walker 


Indian Jute Mills Association. 


. I. G. Kennedy 


Do. 


.H. 0. Bannerman 


Indian Tea Association. 
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. G. G. MacGregor 

. E. B. Whitehead 

■ Hari Banker Paul, Kt. 

e Hon. Mr. Nalini lianjan Sarker 

'. Debi Prasad Khaltan 

d Mungtoolal Tapurla Bahadur 

Abdur Eahman Siddiqi 

le Hon'ble Sir BiJoy Prasad Singh Eoy, Kt. 

e Hon. Maharaja Srlschandra Nandy, M.A., of 
Kasimbazar 

imar Shib Shekhareswar Eay 

kharaja Shahshi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhury 
of Muktagacha. 

li Kshirod Chandra Eoy Bahadur, b.a. 

r. J. N. Oupta 

r. Aftab Ali 

r. Snresh Chandra Banerji 

r. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 

r. Sibnath Banerjee 

r. A. H. A. Zaman 

r. B. Hukherjee 

fcbn Litta Honda Sirdar 

r. Syamaprotad Hookerjee, ]C.i., b.l., Bak- 
ax*Law. 

r. Fazlor Eahman 


Do. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
Do. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Marwari Association. 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Bnrdwan Landholders. 

Presidency Landholders. 

Eajshahi Landholders. 

Dacca Landholders. 

Chittagong Landholders. 

Eailway Trade Union. 

Water Transport Trade Union. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Eeglstered 
factories). 

Barrackpore (Eegistered factories). 

Howrah (Eegistered factories). 

Hoo^y citm Serampore (Eegistered). 
factories). 

Colliery (Coal Mines). 

Bengal Dooars (Western). 

Calcutta University. 

Dacca University. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Fbbsident 

The Hon’ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 

deputy President 
Mr. Hamidnl Haque Chowdhury. 

Elected Memberi. 


Name of Members. 

Name of Constituency. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra 

Mr. Hamidul Huq Chowdhury 

Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Do. 


Mr. Shrish Chandra OhakravertI . . 
Mr, Kanai Lai Ooswaml . . 

Bal Manmatha Nath Bose Bahadur 


Eal Satis Chandra Mukherji Bahadur . 

Mr. Eanajlr Pal Choudhury 

Eal Sahib Jatlndra Mohan Sen . . 

Eal Brojendra Mohan Maltra Bahadur . 


Eal Keshab Chandra Banerjee Bahadur 
Eal Sahib Indu Bhusan Sarkor . . 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
AlhadJ Ekan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan, 
Khan Bahadur Naziruddln Ahmad 


Khan Bahadur 8. Pazal Ellahi . , 
Khan Bahadur Ataur Eahman . . 


Mr. Humayun Eeza Chowdhury 

Mr. Mukhlesur Eahman 

Khan Bahadur Muhammed Asaf Ehan . . 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ibrahim 

Alhadj Ehan Bahadur Khwala Muhammad 
Esmall. 

Khan Bahadur Kazi Abdur Eashid 
Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury . . 

Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Karim 

Mr. Moazzemali Choudhury olios Lai Mia 

Mr. Khorshed Alam Chowdhury . . 

Khan Bahadur Syed Muhammad Qhaziul Huq, 
Khan Bahadur Eezzaqul Haider Chowdhury .. 

Hr. Nut Ahmed 

Mjf.H.O. A. Hunter .. .. 

Mr. W.P.Scott-Kerr .. 

Mr.W.B.G. LaldUw ’’ 


Calcutta General (Urban.) 

Calcutta Suburbs General (Urban). 

Burdwan Division South-West General 
(Rural). 

Burdwan Division North-East General (Rural). 
Presidency Division General (Rural). 

Rajshahi Division North-West General (Rural). 
Rajshahi Division South-East General (Rural). 
Dacca Division North General (Rural). 

Dacca Division South General (Rural). 
Chittagong Division General (Rural). 

Calcutta and Surburbs Muhammadan (Urban). 
Burdwan Division Muhammadan (Rural). 

Presidency Division South Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Pr^ldency Division North Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Rajshahi cum Malda Muhammadan (Rural). 

Muhammadan 

Rangpur Muhammadan (Rural). 

Bogra cum Pabna Muhammadan (Rural). 
Dacca North-West Muhammadan (Rural), 


Dacca South-East Muhammadan (Rural). 
Mymensingh West Muhammadan (Rural). 
Mymensingh East Muhammadan (Rural). 
Farldpur Muhammadan (Rural), 
Bakarganj Muhammadan (Rural). 

Tippera Muhammadan (Rural). 

Noakhali Muhammadan (Rural). 
Chittagong Muhammadan (Eural), 
European, 

Do. 

Do. 
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Kame of Members. 


Jiame of Constltuenoy. 


Dr, lUdha Kumud Mookerji 

Khan Sahib Subldali MoUa 

Mr. Kaminl Kumar Dutta 

Ml. Mohamed Hossain 

Rai Radhlca Bhusan Roy Bahadur 

Mr. H. G. G. MacKay 

Mr. D. B[. Wllmer 

Mr. H. P. Poddar 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta 

Mr. Nareah Nath Mookerjeo 
Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan 
Mr. Sachindra Narayan Sanyal . . 

Mr. Mesbahuddln Ahmed 

Mr. Kader Bakah 

Mr. Salleawar Singh Roy 

Mr. Nagendra Narayan Ray 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddiu Hosain . . 

Mr. Narendra Chandra Datta 

Mr. Humayun Kabir 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur of 
Nashlpur. 

Nawabzada Kamruddin Haidar 

Mr. E. C. Ormond 

Khan Bahadur M. Shamsuzzoha 

Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur . . 


Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Begum Hamida Momin 

Mrs. K. D’Rozario 

Mr. Krishna Chandra Roy Chowdhury, m.b.e. . . 

Mr. Latafat Hossain 

Dr. Arabinda Barua 

Mr. D. J. Cohen 


Nominated. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
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The United 

Tlie United Provinces lies in practically the 
oentn of Upper India. It is bounded on 
the north by Tibet; on the north-east by 
Nepal, on the east and south-east by Bihar, 
on the south by two of the Ghota-Kagpur 
States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 100,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Bampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 6,943 . 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population Is 49,614,883. 

The Province, originally termed the North- | 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated In 1877, 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
and Ondb in 1902 and received its present 
designation on April 1 1937. It includes 
four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of whldi are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- ^ 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hUl s^tems of Central India , 
Including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain , 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, Is of great benefit | 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The flnt two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 642 persons per square mile 
in the west to 666 in the centre and 763 in the 
east, which gives the Province as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rooky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
oove^ vdth stunted trees and iunele, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until it reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
oulUvated fields and watered by three rivers — 
the Ganges, Jumna and Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84. 4 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 16 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.0 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Buropeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
mddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Aiya Samalists, followers of 
the Arya SamaJ sect, which obtains widely 
In the Punjab and has extended its Influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
physical types are Dravidlan; Aryan and 
llon8oll(fid;the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan dlstriote and i 
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the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Province. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arys- 
Dravldian origin. IVo languages are spoken 
by the majority of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi. Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming tho 
lingua franca of the Province. 

Agriculture. 

The chief Industry is agriculture, which 
Is the principal source of livelihood of 71.1 per 
cent, of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Province fall into three groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
clays. The greater part of the Province 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 60 
to 60 inches in the Hills to 40 indies in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 26 to 80 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, in the past; 
Improved drainage and irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable improvements. In 
the latter area, however, shortage of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals. 
The commodity prices were in general lower than 
those prevailing in 1937 except in the case of 
gram which indicated an improvement during 
the last three months of the year over the prices 
prevailing in the corresponding months of the 
previous year. The area under wheat and rice 
mcreased with a corresponding increase in the 
product. The area under sugar-cane declined 
in comparison to that in 1937 and the outturn 
also decreased by 3 per cent. There was a 
decrease in the area under cotton, but the 
average outturn increased considerably. The 
position of the agriculturist, however, remains 
more or less tho same. Land is held on zemindar! 
tenure in Agra and talqudari tenure in Oudh. 
The principal land owners in Oudh are the 
Taluqdars, some of whom own very large estates. 
The area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 
64 per cent, of the total area in Oudha. 

Manufactnres. 

The province is not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, there were mines of importance there 
formeriy, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
dosed. Gold is found in minute quantities by 
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iMhing the sands in some of the rivers in 
le hills. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
id In the IStawah district, and stone is 
rgely quarried in the Mirzapur district, 
ittage and artistic industries, however, abound 
TJ.P. Cotton is ginned and spun tluoughout the 
Western districts of the province as a home 
idustrv ; and weaving by means of handlooms 
carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
le chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
lills. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
ersons were employed on cotton ginning, 
caning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
ad weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
) Benares (where the famous ‘ Klmkhab * 
rocade is made) but considerable work is now 
one at Etawah, Sandlla and Mau. Embroidery 
ork is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
)hikan* work of cotton on muslins is produced, 
nd in Benares, where gold and sliver work on 
Ilk, velvet, crepe and sarsenet obtains, 
ienares uses local gold thread for embroidery 
rork and ‘Klmkhab* weaving. The glass 
adustry is Important at 1 irozabad, Bahjol, 
iala wali,Sasni,Hathra8 ,HaraQgau, Shikohabad, 
lakhanpur and Nalnl (Allahabad). Morada- 
»ad is noted for its lacquered brass -work, 
Jenares for brass waro-engravlng and repousse, 
i’arrukhabad and Pillhawa (in Meerut 
listrict) for their calico prints and Agra for 
I s durries and marble ancf alabaster articles ; 
(lazed pottery Is made at Chunar and Khurja, 
day figures of men and fruits at Lucknow, 
»rpots at Mirzapur and leatlier goods in Cawn- 
}ur, Agra and Lucknow. 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District Kheri) ; tiie 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of Tanda, Bilari 
[Moradahad) and Mau, the lock and brass 
fittings industry of Aligarh, the copper utensil 
Industry of Almora, the durries of Khairabad 
(Sitapur), Cawm)ore and Bareilly, the pottery 
of Kizamahad (District Azamgarh) and the Ivory 
work of Lucknow also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mlUs, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mlU is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton milL 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Saharanpur and Bareilly 
and cotton mills at Agra, Uathras, 
Benares and Moradabad. There are now some 
70 Sugar Factories in the province worked by 
the vacuum pan process; they are situated main- 
ly in the Gorakpur, Hohllkhand and Meerut 
divisions. A certain amount of Sugar is also 
maide by the open pan process and a large 
quantity of gur Is made in the villages. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

There Is a card board manufacturing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. Itn, 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens are 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares. 
Shoe laces, elastic, and electric fans are made 
In Cawnpore. 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapnr, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farmkhabad, 
Moradabad, Ohandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffamagar, Ghazlabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Filibhlt and Shabjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1020 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Proi^ce was 
raised to the status of a Govemor-ln-Counoil, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from 
April 1, 1987, provincial autonomy was in- 
augurated in thu Province and a Cabinet of 
6 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G. I. Act of 1936, The 
present, abinet consists of 0 Ministers. The 
medium for the transaction of public business is 
the Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief Secretary), and 

9 Deputv Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer who are ex-OJOUcio 

Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There 

Is also 1 Under-Secretary (the Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction who is ex-OjSicio 
Under-Secrotary in the Education Department) 
and 5 Assistant Secretaries. The Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Adminis- 
tration, Secretariat Administration,, Political, 
Public Information, Ecclesiastical and Police 
Departments ; the Finance Secretary deals 
niaiuiy with the Finance Department ; the 
Revenue Secretary is In charge of the Revenue 
and Scarcity Departments ; the Education 
Secretary Is in charge of the Education, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Departments ; the 
L. S. G. Secretary is in charge of the Local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Medical and Public 
Health Departments and the Judicial Secre- 
tary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary Is In charge of Public Works Depart- 
ment (Buildings and Roads) and (Irrigation), 
yoid Forest department. Government spends 
ttie cold weather, October to April, In Lucknow 
and Allaliabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at Luck- 
I now. The Governor and some of the Secretaries 
I spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, hut during 
I the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue Is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jurisdiction, being the chief revenue autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-eight 
Bntish districts, thirty-six in Agza and twelve 
in Oudh, average ar^ 2.200 sqii^e miles and 
average population a million. Each district Is 
In charge of a District Oifioer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Ck>llector in Agra and a Deputy 
(Commissioner in Oudh imd Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division Is under a Gommlssloner, 

I except the Jhansl and Kumaon divisions the 
charge of which Is held by Uie Collector ef 
i Jhansl and that of Kumaon by the Deputy 
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in c&ses of a value of Ba. 6,000 or leas which art 
heard by the district Judae. Small cauim co^ 
Judges toy suits to the value of Bs. 600 but 
Senior Judges of SmaU Causes at Luclmow h 
empoweredto try suits of a civil nature of which 
the value does not exceed lls. 1,000. 
are ^so honorary munslfs limited to Bs. ZlM 
suits, and village munsifs whose Jurisdiction is 
fixed at Bs. 20. 


Cwmissioner, Kalni Tal, in addition to their 
There are ten divisions having 
Ml average area of nearly 10,600 square miles 
Mid an average population of nearly 6 millions. 

The distriots are sub-divided into tahiils, 
with an average area of 500 square miles 
and an average population of 286,000. Bach 
ToM is in charge of a Tdhtildar, who is res. 
ponstble for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises Judicial powers. TahtUt are divided 
Into parganat which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub* 
ordinate to the Tahtildari are naib tahsildars 
and ianungoit Ordinarily there are three 

hrviS-ai"aiiuii tacome of Ks. 60,0S0 or over 
patWttrUi OT village accountanta^ check tbclr have executive offlcera to * 

pS«*ind loJrif ltok direct bkween the vll- Jtratlye powera are reserved The admtolstra. 

^ereaud qov<^meut.^^For__Ju«cW purp<^ bo«di" «e ™rto™“d “y thrchttoaf^d 

Executive Officer or the Secretary, but the boards 
themselves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. Tne district boards obtain 


Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are 
the district and munlcljml boards, wliicli, with 
the exception of one municipal board, have non- 
official Onarimen. Most of the municip^ boards 


signs a sub-dlvidoD. consisting of one or more 
kuuUit as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
natss, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and (Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
(Collectors and Magistrates). 

Justice. 

Jnstloe is administered by the High Court ofi 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and cml cases. Thej 
former consists of a Chief Justice and ten per- 
manent Judges six of whom are Indians, and the 
latter consists of a Chief Judge and three Judges 
one of whom is Indian. There are thirty-two 
posts (twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
tempomrily held In abeyance and eight in 
Dadn) of district and sessions Judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the! 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to| 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and apx)ellate Jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
inrisdiction in rent cases. District Officers and 
their assistants, including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magisuates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Bumaon has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the; 
provlnoe there are civil judges, Judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
Jurisdiction of a civil Judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Bs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Bs. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary Jurisdic- 
tion of a olvU Judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Bs. 20,000 and the ordhiary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Bs. 2,000 
Tslue, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary Jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a civil Judge and 
WM!t of the munsif raised up to iu. 6,000. 
A-ppesls from munsif always lie to the district 
Judge while those from the civil Judges 
go to the High Court or the (3hief Court except 


42*61 per cent, of their Income from Government 
grants. The other chief sources of Income are 
me local rate levied from the land owners and 
the tax on circumstances and property imposed 
by some of the boards. The United Provinces 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act came into force 
with effect from January 1st, 1930. The 
tax realised imder this act is also utilized In the 
payment of grants to local authorities for 
puiposes of expenditure on the construction, 
maintenance and improvement of roads. The 
chief Bomce of municipal income is the octroi 
or terminal tax and toll which an octroi 
in modified form. Local opinion is strongly 
in favour of indirect as opposed to direct 
taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works Department. 

The public Works Department (Buildings and 
Boads and Irrigation Branches) Is in the portfolio 
of the Hon’ble Minister of Communications and 
Irrigation and the post of Secretary to Govern- 
ment in this department is held by a member of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

The Buildings and Boads branch is ad- 
ministered by a Chief Engineer, The 
Province is divided into circles and 
divisions. Each circle is in charge of a 
Superintending Engineer and each division 
18 in charge of an Executive Engineer. All 
metalled roads maintained from Proiinolal 
fun^ and construction of aU other department 
buildings except those of the irrigation branch 
are in charge 

of the Buildings and Boads branch. 

branch is administered by two 
C^fEng^eere. The province is divided Into 
circles and divisions. 

The Irrigation branch administers the 
various Irrigation works of the province 
Hydro-electric Grid, 
and the tube-well irrigation scheme, and the 
Fyzabad Electricity and Gogra Pumping 
Bcliemes. The Ganges, the BastSn JiiSS mS 
theAttaCa^, the Hydro-electric works and 
Chief Engi- 
neer (West), and the Sarda Cianal, the G^a 
pumping sdieme and the Bundelkhand CanS. 
in cn^e of the Ghief Engineer (East), * 
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Tile Sarda Canal, a work of the first 
magnitnde, was opened in 1028 for introducing 
irrigation Into Oudh. Itfl head works are 
situated at Banbassa on the border of Nepal, 
length of the main canal and branches, 
including distributaries, drainage cuts and 
escapes, is 6,056 miles, and the area irrigated 
is over 10 lakhs of acres annually including over 
21 lakhs acres of Sugarcane. 

The Ganges Canal — Upper and Lowerc 
The head works of the former are situated at 
Hard war in the Saharanpur district and of the 
latter at Narora in the Aligarh district. The 
Upper Ganges canal came into operation in 
the year 1855*56, and its total mileage of 
channels Is 6,011 miles. The area irrigated 
annually is nearly 12 lakhs of acres. The 
lower Ganges canal was opened in 1870-80 
and the total mileage of Its channels is 5.005 
miles. This 83 rstem also irrigates nearly 
10 lakhs of acres. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid 
supplies power at attractive rates for domestic, 
industrial and agricultural purposes to 14 
districts in the west of province, and to 
Bhahdara in Delhi province. Seven of the ten 
falls available for electrification have been 
developed and a stand-by steam power station 
at Chandausi of 9,000 kilowatts has been 
constructed. No less than 29,700 kilo- 
watts in all is available. Besides supply- 
ing some 76 towns with cheap current for light 
and fans and minor industries, the grid pro- 
vides energy for irrigation pumping from 
rivers and open and tube wells. The Ganges 
Valley State well Scheme comprises about 1,600 
tube wells, covering the districts of Moradabad 
Bijnor, Budaun Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Buland- 
shahrand Aligarh, introducing irrigation on 
the volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitherto without any source of 
irrigation. This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,000 sub-stations is already having an 
important bearing on the economic disposiu of 
crops and the development of minor industries 
in the urban centres. 

The steam power house at Sohwal Is 
capable of supplying 1800 kilowatts. The 
energy is used to electrify Fyzabad and 
Ayodhya and to pump 160 cusecs from the 
Gogra into the Fyzabad canal system 120 
miles in length. 

Investigations into the electrical and 
financial possibilities of a Grid Project for 
the eastern districts of the province have been 
completed and the recommendations of an 
expert Commit tee, appointed in November 
1987, are under consideration. 


Inspector-General with three Assistants. 
The Armed Police of the province is now re- 
armed with *410 musket in place of .476 musket 
and the Martini Henry Eifle which formed their 
previous armament. The administration of the 
Jail Department is in charge of an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, who is a member of ^e 
Indian Medical Service. 


Police. 

The Police Force Is administered by an 
InsTOctor-General, with three Deputies and three 
Asdstants, forty-seven Superintendents, forty- 1 
five Assistant Superintendents and sixty-one 
Deputy Superintendents excluding five tern- ! 
porary officers. There Is a Police Training 
Opllege at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
of Police as Principal. There is a 0. 1. D. form- 
ing a separate department, under e' Deputy 


Education. 

Education is maintained In part by the State 
and partly by moans of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the afiillating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was esmbllshed 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on Its 
external side, viz., the Agra and St. John's 
College at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanamn Dharam College at Oawnpoie, the Meerut 
College. Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
and St. Andrew's College, Gorakhpur. There 
are Intermediate Colleges and anglo-vemacular 
high and middle schools wliich prepare boys for 
the high school and intermediate examinations 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, which prescribes courses 
for high school and intermediate education. 

There are 48 Government High Schools and 
8 Government Intermediate Colleges ; the 
remainder are under private management and 
are aided by Government. 

The Isabella Thobum College at Lucknow and 
the Crosthwaite Girls' College at Allahabad 
impart university education to Indian girls and 
the Theosophioal National Girls' School and 
V7omen’B College at Benares, the Muslim 
Girls* Intermediate College at Aligarh, Mahila 
Vidjralaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now, mtap Singh Hindu Girls* Inter- 
mediate College, Moradabad, Muslim Girls 
Intermediate College, Lucknow and Ballka 
Vldyalaya Intermediate College, Cawnpore, 
teach up to the Intermediate stage. In 
addition to these there are A. V. BUgh Schools, 
English Middle and Vernacular Lower Middle 
schools and primary schools thron^out the 
province for the education of Indian Gurls ; they 
are controlled by a Chief Insj^tress of Girls' 
Schools under the Director of Public Instruction. 
The St. George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, 
the Philander Smith College, Naini TaL the 
St. Joseph's College, Naini Tal, Sherwood Inter- 
mediate College, Naini Tal, and La Martiii- 
iere College, Lucknow, are the well-known 
institutions for European and Anglo-Indian 
children in the province which teach upto the 
intermediate stage. Besides these, there are 
many excellent educational insMtuMons Sot 
European boys and girls both in ttie hills and 
plains which are attended by studente from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and a training department is attadied 
to the Lucknow Christian College. There 
are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Muslim Univusity and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There is a College of 
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lOBlng and Metallurgy In the Benares Hindu 
University where four-year courses of training 
are provided, leading to degrees in the two 
snhieots. TIm is the only University in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects 
is available. There is a Government Kngi- 
neering College at Roorkee (Thomason College), 
a School of Art and Crafts in Lucknow and 
an AgrioulturaJ College, and a Technological 
Institute at Cawnnore ; an Agricultural 
School at Bulandshahr and another at Gorakhpur, 
there Is also a non-Government Agricultural 
Institute at ^laini, Allahabad. Education 

hi law is given at four residential univer- 
sities and at the Agra and Meerut Colleges, 
and at the Dayanand Anglo- Vedic and 

Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore 

and at the Bareilly College. Instruction 
in commerce for the B. Com. degree of the 
Agra Universi^ is given In the Sanatan Diiarma 
and the D. A. v. Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
8t. John’s College at Agra ; a coramoroo depart- 
ment for B. Com. degree Is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George's Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, jnepares 
candidates for the M.B.B.S. degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agra fer men and women, 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tlbbiya 


Provincial subordinate medical service offloera 
Lady doctors and women sub-asslstani 
surgeons visit pardanashin women in thei] 
own homes and much good work is done ii 
this manner. 


The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampui 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint Mary’s Cbttage 
Hospital, Mussoorle. The Ilarasay Hospital for 
Europeans at JVaini Tal is a first-class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals. King George's Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped ooUeges In the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province. The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in 1032, 

Is also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students In midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female mcillcal schools at Agra. The X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun hag been closed, but 
a scheme for the appointment of a Provincial 




vernacular education is administered through 
them and the expenditure of grants for verna- 
cular education is in their hands. Government 
maintains eight Normal Schools and eight 
Central Training Schools for the training of 
vernacular teachers. There are also four normal 
schools for training of Women vernacular 
teachers. Each district has a deputy 
inspector of schools who is the Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the district board, 
assisted by several sub-deputy inspectors! 
There are seven inspectors who supervise both 
angio-vernacular and vernacular education in 
their circles. 

Med f cal. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is awlsted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women In the administration 
of the Dufiferin fund affairs. A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I. G. CivU Hospitals has also 
l^n created from December 8, 1934, to relieve 
of the routine duties in connexion 
with the control of his office. A Civil Surgeon 
Is to charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each dfctrict and in! 
a few of the larger stations he has an I 
stations (EanUebet and' 
Bimikee) Medical Officers in military employ 
boWc^iateral civil charge. There are 104 
mmola] Medical service officers in charge 
M important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
taie reserve list and a large number of I 


T. li., There are sanatoria for 

British soldiers in the hills. The King Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Naini Tal Is an up-to-date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives. A now T. B. clinic has 
been opened at Allahabad. 

Arrangements for starting 16 Travelling 
dispensaries and 48 fixed Allopathic Dispensaries 
under the Rural Development Scheme have been 
made. Steps for starting 146 Ayurvedic and 46 
Unaiu Dispensaries under the same scheme are 
also being taken. 

There were 71 subsidized dispensaries and 
36 subsidised medical practitioners working at 
the end of December 1938. 

A scheme for opening Indigenous subsidized 
dispen^rlcs and encouraging Hakims and Vaids 
to Bettle in rural areas on small subsidies has 
mso been introduced. A sum of Rs. 60,000 has 
b^n allotted for to assist District Boards, 
which, on account of financial stringency, are 
unable to provide adequate medicines and 
equipment to their rural allopathic dispensaries. 

With a view to provide faculties for the train- 
ing of Indian girls as nurses and midwives a 
training school has been opened at Agra. 

An Ambulance Dispensary, for medical relief to 
wonien by women, has been started as an experl- 
ine^ in the district of Unao under the control 
of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, U. P. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

StcUemefU of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Oovernment of the United Provincee, 


HlADB Of Eetbnub. 


Budget 

Estimatea, 

1938-39. 


Hbads of Expbnditubb. 


Budget 

Batimatef, 

1038*89. 


Principal Beedi 0 / Revenue. 

IV. — Other Taxes on 

Income 

V, — Salt 

VII. — Land Beyenue 

VIII. — Provincial Excise . . 

IX.-— Stamps 
X.—Forest 
XI. — Begistratlon . . 

XII. — Eecelpts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 
Act . . 

Xin. — other Taxes and 
Duties 

Railway Revenue Account. 
XVI. — Subsidized Companies 
Irrigation^ Etc. 

XVII. — Works for which Capi- 
tal Accounts are 
kept — 

Beceipta . . 

JAS9--W 0 r k 1 n g 
Expenses . . 

XVin.— Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 

Debt Servicet. 

XX. — ^Interest 

Civil Administration. 

XXI. — ^Administration 0 f 

Justice 

XXn.— Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

XXin.— Police 

XXVI.— Education . . 

XXVn.— Medical 
XXVm.— PubUc Health 

XXIX.— Agriculture . . 
XXX.— Veterinary . . 

XXXI.— Co-opermtive Credit 
XXXIl.— Industries 
XXXVI.— Miscellaneons Depart- 
ments 


20,00,000 

300 

0,11,87,136 

1.30.26.000 

1.46.60.000 

48.31.000 

10.50.000 

10 . 10.000 


2,76,10,700 

1,11,48,807 


11,21,140 


11,16,660 

6,71,000 

6,41,678 

13,68,000 

3,17,600 

2,92,930 

23,88,620 

1,40,081 

1,72,688 

6.74,363 


Direct Demand on the Revenue. 

6. — Salt 

7. — Land Eevenue 

8. — Provincial Excise . . 

9. — Stamps 

10. — Forest 

Forest Capital outlay met 
from Bevenue 

11. — Begistratlon 

12. — Charges on account of Motor 

Vehicles Taxation Act . . 

1 13. — Other Taxes and Duties . . 


06,44,060 

18,86,839 

2,00,628 

30,33,419 


10,18,176 

76,778 


Railway Revenue Account. 

16. — State Bailways — Interest on 

Debt 6,400 

16C.— Subsidized Companies . . 126 

Irrigation Revenue Account. 

XVIT.— Irrigation Working Ex- 
penses . . . . . . . • 1,11,48,307 

17. — Interest on Irrigation works 

foi which Capital Accounts 

are kept . . . • 1,13,90,402 

18. — Other Bevenue expenditure 

financed from ordinary 

Bevennes 1,86,018 

Irrigation Capital Account {Met 
Jrom Revenue). 

19. — Cooudvoction of Irrigation 

Works — 

B— (1) Financed from I 

Ordinary Bevenues 

B — (2) Financed from 8,180 

Ordina^ Bevenues 
Debt Services. 

22. — ^Interest on debt and other 

oUigations 21,17,778 

23. — Appropriation for Beductlon 

or Avoidance of Debt — 
(»))8inldngFund .. 28,13,816 

(<») Parents to the Central 

Government • • < • 15,20,687 

CivU Administration. 

25. — General Administration . . 1,44,863^6 

27. — Administration of Justice . . 71,22386 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments . • 81,86,424 

29. — Police 1,6630|600 

36. — Sdentiflo Departments . . 25,409 

37 , — Education 2,10,67,464 

88. — Medical 86,40,762 

89. — PnbUo Health .. .. 28,47,602 

40. — Agriculture 7136|661 

41. — Veterinary 6,12,889 

42. — Co-operative Credit . . 6,82,081 

43. — Industries 2037*642 

44. — Aviation 6,000 

47.— Hlscellaneous Departments 90476 


Carried over 


12,42,06,718 
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HIABB or BJSVBHOB. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

HBADB of BXPBNPITUEB. I 

1 1988-89. 

1 


Budget 

Estlinatei 

1088-80. 


Brought forward . 

Civil Workv and AfiseeOanvouv 
PtMic /mprotvmenU. 

xxxrx.— cavil WorJa§— 


St. 

12,42,05.7181 


(a) 

b) 


Ordinary 
Transfer from 
Central Boad 
Development 
Account 


Civil Woris and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvmenis. 


MisciUaneous. 

XLIIl. — Transfers from Famine 
Belief Fund 

XLIV. — ^Becelpta In aid of 
superannuation 

XLV. — Stationery and Print- 
ing 


XLVI.— Miscellaneous 

Contributiom and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Qovemments. 

XLIX. — 6rants-in-ald from 
Central Govern- 
ment 

Total Eevenue 


Debt, Deposits and Bemittanos 
Heads. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

A.— EUPXB Dbbt. 

I. — permanent Debt — 

(i) Provln c 1 a 1 
Loans bearing 
interest— 

8 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1061-66 


8,34,000 

11,60,126 I 

97,840 

1,60,600 


I 60.— CIvU Works— 
(«) 

(b) 


expendi- 


Provincial 
ture 

Improvement of Com- 
munications from 
Central Boad 
D e V e 1 0 pment 
Account . . 


10,17,930 

6,04,085 


Miscellaneous. 

I 64. — ^Famine Belief— 

A — ^Famine Belief 
B — Transfers to Famine Relief 
Fund 

65. — Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions 

66. — Stationery and Printing 

67. — Miscellaneous Charges 


Extraordinary Items. 

I 63. — Extraordinary chargee 


26,00,000 


Total expenditure 
Revenue 


met from 


18,01,70,299 


Capital accounts not met from 
revenue. 

[ 68. — Construction of Irrigation 
works • • • • • . 

I 68. — Capital outlay on Hydro- 
Electric works 

I 81. — Civil works not met from 
revenue 

88. — Payments of commuted value 
I of pensions 

86.— Payments to Retrenched Per- 
sonnel 


S». 


62,97,798 


11,60,126 


97,840 


1,04,37,979 

14.71,006 

9,09,682 


New Loan 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 
(«) Loans not bearing 
Interest 

n.— Floating Debb— 
Treasury Bills 
Other Floating 


HI. — Loans from the Cen- 
tral Government 


Total 


1,00,00,000 


5,00,000 


1,06,00,000 


Debt, Depoeite and Remittance 
Heads. 

PUBLIC DBBT. 

A.— RuPBiB Dbbt. 

1. — Permanent Debt — 

(i) Provincial Loans bear- 
ing interest— 

8 per cent. United 
Provinces Loan 1961- 

66 

8% U. F. Loan 1952 


14,28,26,661 


7,71,800 

10,65,872 

19,92,848 

4,98,768 

—19,611 


2,62,000 

1,61,000 
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Hiabs Of EaTmuB. 

Budget 

Eatimate, 

HbADS Of EXfBNPXTURB. 

Budget 

Estimate. 


1088-89. 

1088-80. 


Bm. 


1 ^ 

UNFUNDED DEBT, 


Debt, Deposits and RemiUanog 

1 

Bpedal Loam 

Stata Provident Fundu — 


Heads — contd. 


45,80,000 

(ii) Loans not bearing interest. 
6 per cent. United Pro- 
vinces Development Loan. 

10,000 


GimeralPro- ** 


^JdentFund \ sterling Branch, . 

8,46,000 

II.— Floating Deb^- 

Treasurv Bills 

Other Floating Loam 


Indian OivU f Enpee Branch . . 

02,000 


Service Pro- < 

vident Fnnd Sterling Branch. . 

8,87,000 

III.— Loans from the Central 
Government 

21,78,477 

Indian Olvil f Enpee Branch . . 

17,000 



Service (Non- | 

Enropeani 


UNFUNDED DEBT. 


Member ■I'x 

Provident ( 


Special Loam 

— 

Fund [^Sterling Branch. . 

6,000 

State Provident Funds — 


Contributory rEupee Branch .. 

P r 0 V i dentJ 

Fnnd (^Sterling Branch. . 

8,000 

General f Bnp« •• 

27,26,000 

8,000 

vident Fund \8terllng Branch.. 

2,80,000 

Other His- r Eupee Branch . . 
oellaneouaj 

2,000 

Indian Civil f Eupee Branch . . 
Service Pro-{ 

20,000 

P r 0 V i dentA 

Fonda 1 Sterling Branch 

9,000 

vident Fund t Sterling Branch. . 

8,90,000 

Indian Civil f Enpee Branch . . 
8«rvice (Non- 1 

4,000 

Total 

68,09,000 


Ear opean J 

Mem her 8)1 






P r 0 V 1 d ent 1 


DEPOSITS AND 


Fond ( Sterling Brandi. . 

.... 

ADVANCES. 



Dtpotitt Biaring ItUerat. 


Oontribntory rEupee Branch .. 

P r 0 V i dent J 

75,000 


Fond Sterling Brandi. . 

• • • . 

(A) ElBBETB FUHDB. 



A— Famine Eelief Fund— 


Other Mis- r Enpee Branch . . 

0 e 1 1 a n eom J 

P r 0 V i denti 

Fnnds (. Sterling Branch. . 

— 

Tianafera Irom the Eevenue Ac- 
count 

• • • • 

.... 

Intereat Eeoeipta 

1,04,000 

DEPOSITS AND 


D$poiiti met Bmring XmUrut. 


ADVANCES. 


(A) Sinking Fonda— 


Deposits Bearing Intorsst. 


Appropriation for Eeduotion or 
Avoidanoe of Debt— 


(A) Eeeerve Fnnds— 



A — ^Famine Eelief Fond — 


6 per cent. United Provinoea Loan, 




lM4,Sto^Fund 

8 per cent. United Provinoea Loan, 

10,00,000 

Transfers to the Eevenue Account 

07,840 

1001-60, Sinldm Fund 

8 per cent. United Provinoea 
Loan, 1062, Sinking Fund . . 

2,66,026 

B — Investment Account . . 

•••• 


Dspooits Not Soaring Intomt, 


Other Approprlatlom 

16,20,687 1 

(A) Sinldog Funda— 


CB) Eeaerve Funda— 

Depredation Eeaerve Fund— Iirl- 


8 per cent. United Ptovinecs Loan, 

1061-66 

8 par oent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1062 

2,66,026 

■adon 

6,04,100 

1,68,700 
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Hsads ov Bstehub. 

Budget 

E^imates. 

1088-89. 


Bs. 

(B) Beierre Fundi — eontd. 


Depreciation Bceerve Fund — 
Goyenunent Picbs 

47,000 

United Frovlnoee Boad Fund . . 

10,00,000 

General Police Fund 

1,28,000 

Transfera from Famine Belief 
Fund 

1,00,000 

(0) Other Deposit Accounti— 

Depoelts of Local Funds — 


District Fundi 

Municipal Funds 

Other Fundi 

1,93,75,000 

56,28,000 

8,58,000 

DepoftmenUUaad Judicial DtpoHU 

C31vll Depoilto— 


Bevenue deposits 

Civil Court depoiiti 

Criminal Court deposits 

Personal depoelti 

27.70.000 

66.86.000 
1,56,000 

2,60,85,000 

Forest deposits 

Public Works deposits 

Trust Interest Funds . . 

70,000 

18,00,000 

6,80,000 

Deposits of Cotton dess Fund. . 

4,000 

Deposits for work done for pub- 
lic bodies or individuals 

Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund .. 

8,60,000 

Draosit of fees received by 
wvemment servants for 
work done for private bodies 

10,000 

Deposits on account of contract 
price of liquor 

.... 

Other Aoeaunti, 


Subventions from Central Boad 
Fund 

11,60,126 

Deposit account of grants from the 
Central Government for Econo- 
mic Development and Improve- 
ment of Bund Areas . . 

60,000 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Boonomlo Devdopment and 
Improvement of Bural Areas— 
Co-operative Training and Edu- 
oatlon 

81,000 

Do. Woollen Industry , . 

18,000 


Hxadb ov Ezvenditubb . 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1988-89. 


Bs. 

Deposits not Bearinff interest— 
eontd . 


Sinking Fund Investment Ac 
count— 

6 per cent. United Provinces Loan 

1044 

(B) Beserve Funds— 

10,00,071 

D^redatlon Beserve Fund— 


Inigatlon 

Depreciation Beeerve Fund- 
Government Press 

32,980 

United Provinces Boad Fund 

20,36,760 

General Police Fund 

82,000 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund 

1,00,000 

(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 

Deposits of Local Funds— 


District Fundi 

1,03,25.000 

Municipal Funds 

58,73,000 

Other Funds 

8,60,000 

Departmental and Judicial 
Depoeite^ 


Civil Deposits— 


Bevenue deposits 

25,80,000 

Civil Court deposits 

62,25,000 

Criminal Court deposits 

1,85,000 

Personal deposits 

2,77,75,000 

Forfst deposits 

70,000 

Publie Works deposits 

18,74,000 

Trust Interest Funds .. 

4,75,000 

Deposits of Cotton Cass Fund. . 

4,000 

Deposits for work done for 
pubUc bodies or individnals. 

2.70,000 

Unclaimed deposits In the Gene- 
ral Proridant Fuad .. 

• • . . 

Deposit of fees received by 
Cmvemment aervants for 
work done for private bodies. 

8,000 

D^oslts on account of eonkaet 
prloe of liquor 

• « « • 
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Heads of retenue. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads of Expenditdiie. 

Budget 

Estimate, 


1938-30. 


1938-39. 

Other Accounts — contd. 

Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Rs. 

Other Accounts, 

Subventions from Central Road 
Fund 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 

Rs. 

11,60,126 



6,86,000 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agrlcui- 

Economic Development and Im- 
provement of Rural Areas 

tural Research 

Deposit account of grants from 
tne Central Government for the 

1,17,416 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 




Economic Development and 


development of handloom in- 


Improvement of Rural Areas— 


dustry 

Deixwlt account of grants from 
Sugar Excise Fund 

86,400 

Co-operative Training and Edu- 
cation 

30,407 

11,32,644 

Do. Wollen Industry . . 

18,000 

Central Cotton Committee Re- 
search Fund 


Deposit account of tlie grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 


Advances not bearing interest — 
Advances Repayable 

25,86,600 

llcposit account of grant ma<ie by 
the Imperial Council of Agri- 


Permanent Advances 

4,000 

cultural Research 

1,17,416 

Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments 


Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 



development of hand -loom In- 


Account with the Govcmmeut 


dustry 

1,64,403 

of Burma 


Deposit account of grants from 


Account with the Reserve Bank 

90,000 

Sugar Excise Fund 

18,64,244 

Suspense — 

Suspense Account 

66,000 

Central Cotton Committee Re- 
search Fund 


Discount Sinking Fund 3%, U.P. 
Loan 1052 

7,067 

Advances not bearing interest — 1 
Advances Rejiayablo 

29,97,000 

Cheques and Bills 


Permanent Advances 

6,000 

Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts — 


Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments 


Civil Departmental Balances 

83,000 

Account with the Government of 


Miscellaneous — 


Burma 

.... 

Government Account 

4,23,000 

Account with the Reserve Bank . . 

1,06,000 



Snspense — 

Suspense Account 

53,000 

LOANS AND ADVANCES 


Cheques and BiUs 

.... 

BY PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

Loans to MunicipalUies, Etc, 

Loans to Mnnidpalities . . 

6,21,000 

Discount Sinking Fund 3%, U.P. 
Loan 1952 

Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmental Balxmces 

85,000 

Miscellaneoas— 


Ijoans to l^Mrlct Mid other Local 


Fund Oommltteea 

2,62,000 

Government Account 

4,76,868 
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Budget 


Budget 

Hbaps Of Eevsnub. 

Estimates, 

Heaps of Expenditure. 

Estimates, 


1988-39. 


1938-39. 


Bs. 


Es. 

Loanu to MunicipcUitiet, etc . — 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


contd. 


BY PROVINCIAL 


Loam to landholdon and other 


GOVERNMENT. 


notabiUties 

1,66,500 

Loans to Municipalities, Etc.'-- 


Advances to CultivatorB . . 

16,64,000 

18,44,749 

Loam to Municipalities . . 

Loam to District and other Local 

Advances under Special Laws . . 

7,200 

United Provinces Encumbered 


Fund Committees 

60,000 

Estates Act Bonds 

— 

Loam to landholders and other 


Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 

52,000 

notabilities 


Loans to Government Servants. 

House building advances 

2.40,000 

Advances to Cultivators 

Advances under Special Laws 
United Provinces Encumbered 

42,00,000 

Estates Act Bonds 


Advances for purchase of motor 




oars 

1,80,000 

MisccUaneom Loam and Advances 

6,08,000 

Advances for purchase of other 

9,000 

Jjoans to Government Servants. 


conveyances 

House building advances 

1,60,000 

Passage advances 

600* 

Advances for purchase of motor 
oars 

1,70,000 

Other advances 


Advances for purchase of other 


4 


conveyances 

10,000 

( Total 


Passage advances 

Other advances 

2,000 

1,600 



Remitiancee. 




Eemittances within India — 


Remittances. 


Local Kemittances and Adjust- 
ments— 


Remittances within India — 

Local Remittances and Adjust- 
ments — 


P. W. B/emlttances 

2,08,00,000 




P. W. Remittances 

2,08,00,000 

Other Local Kemittances and 
Adjustments — 

Kemittances by Bills 

11,21,00,000 

46,00,000 

Other Local Remittances and 
Adjustments 

11,21,00,000 

Adjusting account between the 
Oentm and Provincial Govern- 
ments 


Remittances by Bills 

49,00,000 


Adjusting account between the 
Centnu and Provincial Govern- 

Xnter-Provinclal Suspense Account 


ments 

.... 

Total 

13,76,00,000 

Inter- Provincial Suspeme Account 


Total, Debt and Deposit Heads. 

23,29,49,745 

Total 

13,76,00,000 

Etc. 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 


Reeerve Deposit. 


Etc . . 

22,78,80,941 

...• 

lUserve Deposit. 


Keserve Bank Deposit 


Total Keoeipts 

89.81.20.044 

Reserve Bank Deposits • . 




Opening Balance 

Total Disbursements 

89,88,08,192 

52.62,974 

Closing Balanee 

60.99,669 

Grand Total . . 

86,83,72.718 

Grand Total 

86,88,72,718 
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Administration. 


Oooemor.— Hie Excellency Sir Harry Haig, 
K.O.8.I., i.o.s. 

Stapv op His Excellency the Governoe. 

Secretary to the Governor — T. C. Donaldson, 
M.o., i.c.s. 

Military Secretary. — Major D. A. Brett, M.o. 

E.G.M. 


Aides-de-camp. — Capt. R. Caulfcild; Capt. 
J. E. B. Freeman. 

Honorary European Aidea-de-Camp : 
Lt.-Col. J. D. Westwood, v.p.. Major. It, 
Wilmot, M.O., E.l)., Major H. N. Brock. 


Honorary Indian Aidea de Camp : • 

Subedar Major and Honorary Captain Dhiim 
Singh Chauhan, Sardar Bahadur, o.n.l., 
Bisaldar Major and Honorary Captain Amir j 
Muhammad Khan, Sardar Bahadur, o.n.i.; 
i.D.s.u.; Subedar Major and Honorary Captain 
Dan Singh Lama, o.n.i., i.o.m. ; Sardar 
Bahadur ; Snbedar Major Nazir Khan. 

Head Aaaiatant, Military Secr^ary'a Office — C. 
W. Jones, i.s.o. 

Superintendent, Office of Secretary to the Governor, 
— D. E. Jahans. 


Council op Ministers. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Eafl Ahmad Qidwai, Minister 
of Revenue and Jails. (Appointed July 17, 
1937). 

The Hon’blo Dr. Ka Hash Nath Katju.M.A., 
LL.i>., Minister of Justice, Devdopment, 
Agriculture and Veterinary. (Appointed July 
17, 1937). 

The Hon’ble Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Minister of Local Self Government & Health. 
(Appointed July 17, 1937). 

The Hon’ble Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., 
LL.B., Minister of Communications and 
Irrigation. (Appointed July 28, 1937). 

The Hon’blc Mr. Sampurnanand, n.Sc., Minister 
of Education (Api)ointod March 2, 1938). 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana, M A., LL.P., 
Advocate- General. (Appointed July 31, 
1937). 

U. P. Public Service Commission. 

Chairman. 

Sir Dlgby Livingstone Drake-Brockman, B.A., 
Kt., 0.8.1. , C.I.E. 

Member a. 

Man Singh, B.A., O.B.E., Rai Bahadur; S. 
Abu Muhammad, m.a., Khan Bahadur. 

Secretary, 

Rai Sahib Pandit Mahesha Nand Qhildyal, B.A., 
Allahabad, Api^ll 26, 1937. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Govind Billabh Pant, 
B.A., LL.B , Premier Minister of Homo 
Affairs & Finance. (Appointed July 17, 1937).i 


Superintendent, 

Gorakh Prasad Slnha, B.A., Allahabad, April 
26, 1937. 


CIVIL SECRETARUT. 


SECRETARIES. 


C. W. Gwvnnc, 0.s.i.,o.l.E., o.b.e., i.o.s. Chief Secretary. 

W. Clirlstle, M.o. , I.c.s. .. .. Finance Secretary. 

R. F. Mudie, c.i.e., o.b.e,, I.o.s. . . Revenue Secretary. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Mushtaq Secretary, Local Self-Government and Public Health. 

Ali Khan, B.A. (Offg.) 

Harish Chandra, I.c.s. .. .. Judicial Secretary. 

P. M. Kharegat, C.I.B.) I.C.S. .. .. Secretary, Industries and Education. 

Wajahat Hussain, I.C.S. . . . . Secretary, P. W. D. (B . & R.) <fe (I. B.) & Forest Dept. 


DEPUTY SECRETARIES. 

S. H. Zaheer, i.o.s. . . . . . . General Branch. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai, Finance Branch. 


B.Sc. , LL.B. 

J, B. Langford, i.c.s Revenue Branch (Tempy.). 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hasan, b.sc,, Revenue Branch (Tempy.). 
LL.B. 


R. N. Dey,l.c.s. 

S. N, Sapru, b.a. 

Ratan 1^1, b.a., ll.b. (£x-ofiice) 

Bhagwan Sahay, I.c.s 

R.S. Weir» M.A., B.sc.. i.B.s. (Ex*ofllcio). 

J. C. Powell-Price, m.a.,i.e.6. (Ex-officio.) 


Local Self-Government and Public He,alth Brai ch 
(Tempy,). 

Do. do. do. 

Judicial Branch. 

Industries Branch. (Tempy.). 

Education Branch (Granted leave, from Apl. 4 to Sept. 
9, 1939, pending retirement.) 

IMucation Branch (To officiate). 
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UNDER SECRETARY. 

Dr, N. B. Bar, n.Kr.. F.l.c., i.E.r. (Ex-offlcio). Education Branch. (To officiate under Secy.) 
LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT. 

Harlah Chandra, I. c.B. .. •• l^ojral Remembrancer, in addition to his duties as 

Judicial Secretary. 

Ratan Lal.B.A. , LLB. .. .. Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex-officio 

Deputy Secretary, Judicial Branch. 


OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 


A, A. Waugh, C.I.K., l.c.s. 

K, B. Bhatla, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

S . Prasada, l.o.s., 

Khan Bahadur Azlz-ud-dln Alnnad 
Bilgrami, b.a., ll.b. 

Bind Basni Prasad, B.A. 

T. P. Bhalla, i.r. 

D. P. Mukerjl 

Sltla Stthal, b.a 

Dr. Athar Rusheed. b.a., rh. i>. 

M. D. Chaturvedl, B.sr., I.F.S. 


Revenue Branch. 

Finance Department. 

Industries Branch. 

Revenue Branch. 

Judicial Branch. 

Headquarter of the Government, Lucknow. 
Director of Public InfornuRion, U.P. 

Deputy Diiector of Public Information, U.P. 

Do. do. 

Rural Development Officer, U.P. 


Libutbnant-gotbrkorb of th» Noeth- 
WBSTBRN PR0VIN0B8. 

Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, Bart., g.o.b 1886 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
BUenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.o.b 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly . . 1843 

A. W. Bogbie, In charge 1863 

J, K. Colvin. Died at Agra - . 1858 

B. A. Reade, In charge 1867 

Colonel H. Fraser, O.B., Chief Commis- 1867 

aioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W, Provinces I 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstono 1860 

R. Money, In charge 1863 

Tlie Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . . 1 863 

Sir WUliam Muir, K.c.s.i 1868 

Sir John Strachey, k.c.s.i. . . . . 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.b 1876 


LIBIJTBNAKT-GOVBRNORS Of THB NORTB- 
WBSTBBlf PROVIKOBB AND CBIBF COMMIB- 
BIOBBBB OF OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B., k.c.s.i. . . 1877 
Sir Alfred Oomyns Lyall, k.g.b. ». 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.q., o.i.e. .. 1887 


Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.b.l. . . 1892 

Alan Cadell {Officiating) 1896 

Sir Antony P. MucDonnell, K.C.«!.i. (o) . . 1895 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.i 1901 

(o) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 

LIBUTBNAHT-GOVKSNORB of THB UBITBP 
Pbovinobb of Agra and Oudh. 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.o.s.i 1902 

Sir J. P. Howett, K.C.S.I., c.i.B 1907 

L. A. 8 . Porter, c.s.l. (Officiating) . . 1912 

SirJ, 8. Meston, K.c.s.i. [afterwards (by 1912 
creation) Baron MestonJ, 

Sir Hercourt Butler, k.c.s.i., c.i.b. . . 1018 

Govbknoks of the United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, k.c.s.i., c.i.b. . . 1920 

Sir WUliani Marris, k.o.i.k. . . . . 1021 

Sir Samuel Perry O'Donnell, K.O.I.B., 

C.s.l. (Officiating) 1026 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, K.c.s.i., c.i.b. 1028 
Died at Nainl Tal. 

Cant. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1028 
Khan of Chhatarl, c.i.b., m.b.b.. 

In-eharge, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, o.c.8.1., n. c.i.b. . . 1028 
Sir George Bancroft Lambert, k.c.s.i. . . 1030 
Sir Maloom Halley, q.o.b.i., g.c.i.e. . . losi 
CAptain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1033 
Ba*id Khan of Chhatarl, K.O.B.I., K.o.LB., 

II.B.K.. KL.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, o.c.8.1., q.c.lb. . . 1083 
[afterwards (by creation) Baron Hailey.] 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, k.c.s.i., o.i.k., 1084 

(afternoon Dec. 6. ) 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker : 

The Hon’ble Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, m.a., ll.b. 

Deputy Speaker : 

Mr. Abdul Hakeem, m.a., ll.b. 

Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
ropreacnted. 


Name. 


Bareilly - cum - Pilibhit - cum - Shahjahanpur - 
cum-Budaun cities. 

Bahralch district (South) (Muhammadan niral). 

Allahabad district (Doaba) 

Cawnpore district (North-East) (General rural). . 

Benares city 

Garhwal and Bijnor (North-West) districts 
(Muhammadan rural). 

Saharanpur-cum-Hardwar-rim-Dehra Dun-cutn- 
Muzanarnagar cities. 

MuUra-cwm-Allgarh-cMm-IIatliras cities 
Farrukhabad-cMm-Etawah-ct<m-Jhansi cities . . I 

Bahraich district (North) 

•Agra city 

Cawnpore district (North-East) . . 

•Baharanpur district (South-East) 

Ghazipur and Ballia districts 

Lucknow district 

Nalnl Tal District 

Lucknow city 
♦Lucknow city 

Cawnpore city 

•Cawnpore city 

Agra city 


The Hoti’ble Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, 
B.A., LL.B.. Premier. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raft Ahmad K id wai, Minister 
for Revenue. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, M.A., LL.D., 
Minister for Development and Justice. 

The Hon’ble Mrs. vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Minister for Local Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bampurnanand,B.9c., Minister 
for Education. 

The Hon'ble Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., 
LL.B., Minister for Communications. 

Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain, m.a., ll.b., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue. 

Acharya Jugal Kishore, m.a. (Oxon.), Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister for Justice. 

Mr. Atmaram Govind Khcr, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Local Self- 
Government. 

Si>ri Hukuni Singh, B.A., LL.B., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue. 

Mr. Karan Singh Kane, n.A., I.O.R.A. (Glasgow), 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister for 
Education. 

Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tivary, M.A., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier. 

Mr. Bihari Lai Chaudhri, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister for Justice. 

Mr. Muhammad Suleman Ansari, M.A., LL.B., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier. 

Mr. Oopl Nath Srlvastava, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue. 

Kumar Anand Singh of Kashipur, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier and Chief Whip. 

Mr. Chandra Bhanu Gupta. 

Mr. Narain Das. 

Dr. Jawahar Lai Rohatgi. 

Shri Dayal Das Bhagat. 

Seth Achal Singh, m.o., m.o.b. 


Bulandshahr-cum-Meerut-cjm - Hapur 
Khurja-cum-Naglna cities. 

Allahabad city 

•Allahabad city 


cum - 


Pandit Pyarc I.a 1 Sharma, M.A., LL.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Purshotamdas Tandon, M.A., 

LL.B. 

Mr. Hari. 


M o r a d a b ad-cum-Amroha-cum-Sambhal-rum- 
Chanda usi cities. 

Fyzabad- cwm-Bahralch -ewtn-S i t a p u r 
cities. 

Jaunpur-cam-M 1 r z a p u r -cum - Ghazipur-cam- 
Gwakhpur cities. 


Professor Ram Saran. 

Acharya Narcndra Deva. 

Babu Bindhyabasini Prasad Verma, b.a., ll.b.. 
Advocate and Chairman, Municipal Board, 
Gorakhpur. 


• Scheduled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Dehra Dun district 

Saharanpur district (South-East) 
Saharanpur district (North-West) 
Muzaffarnagar district (East) 
Muzaffarnagar district (West) 

Meerut district (South-West) 

Meerut district (North) 

Meerut district (East) 

Bulandsliahr district (North) 
Bulandshahr district (East) 
Bulandsliahr district (Soutli-West) 
Bulandshahr district (SautJi- West) 
Aligarh district (West) 

Aligarh district ( East) 

Aligarh district (Centre) .. 

Muttra district (West) 

Muttra (East) and Ettih (West) districts 

Agra district (North-East,) 

•Agra district (Nortli -East) 

Agra district (Houth-West) 

Mainpuri district (North-East) 

Malnpuri district (North-East) . . 
Mainpuri district (South-West) 

Etah district (North) 

Btah district (South) 

Bijnor district (West) 

Bijnor district (East) 

Moradabad district (East). . 

Moradabad district (West) 

Bareilly district (South-West) 

Bareilly district (North-East) 

Shahjahanpur district (East) 
Shahjahan])ur district (We.st) 

Bndaun district (East) 

Budaun district (East) 

Budaun district (West) 

PUlWiit district (South) . . 

PlUbhit district (North) . . 

Farrukhabad district (North) 
Farrukhabad district (South) 

Btawah district (West) 

Ktawah district (East) 

Oawapore district (South) 


Name. 


Pandit Mahabir Tyagl, 

Thakur Phool Singh, n.A., ll.b., Vakil. 
Chaudhri Mangat Singh, Vakil. 

Balm Keshav Gupta, n.A., LL.n., Vakil. 

Srimati Satyavati l)e\i (Snatika). 

Mr. Charan Singh, M.A., n.sc,, Lii.B. 

Chaudhri Khushi Bam, B.A., LL.B. 

Ohaiidhii Baghu van'll! Narayan Singh. 

Ghaudhrl Vijpyjial Singh. 

Mr. Brij Behari Lai, Advocate 

Thakur Manak Singh, b.a., ll.b.. Advocate. 

Chaudhry Bhiin Sen, 

Thakur Todar Singli Toinar, 

Mr. Jwala Prasad Jigyasu. 

Tliakur Malkhan Singh lUial, B.A., LL.B., Vakil. 
Professor KrElina Chandra, B.sc. 

Shrl Shiva Mangul Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
Advocate. 

Mr. Bam Chand Paliwal. 

Dr. Manik Chand Jatav Vir. 

Pt. Jagan Prasad Bawai, b.hc., ll.b. 

.Shrl .liwa l.al Dwvedi. 

(Iiaudhri Mijajl Lul. 

Chaudhri Blreshwar Singli, b.a., b.l. 

Mr. Babu Bam Verma, Pleader 
Shrimati Vldyavati Bath ore. 

Kunwar Shamsher Jang alinx Kr. Charat Singh. 
Chaiidh) i Kiiub Singh. 

Mr. Dau Dayal Khanua. 

Pandit Shankar Dutt Sharma. 

Thakur Prithivi Baj Singh. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad, B.'^c., LL.B., Chairman, 
District Boanl. 

Pandit Deo Narayan Bhartiya 
Thakur Siullio Singli, b.a., Landholder. 

Kunwar Bukum Singli Batlior. 

Mr. Laklian Dass Jatav. 

Cliaudhri Badan Singh, Landliolder. 

Thakur Bhagwan Singli, B.A. 

Pandit Ramcahwar Dayal. 

Shri Mati Uma Nehru. 

Mr. Balwant Singh. 

Chaudhri Buddhii Singh. 

Babu Hoti Lai Agrnwal, m.a., LL.B. 

Babu Bam Sarup Gupta, m.a. 


•Sc^adalod Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 

Name. 

Cawnpore district (West) 

Dr. Murari Lai, M.B. 

Fatehpur district (East) 

Mr. Banshgopal, Advocate. 

Fatehpur district (West) 

Bandit Sheo Eayal Upadhya. 

Allahabad district ( Jamunapar) 

Mr. R. S. Pandit, Bar-at-Law. 

^ llahabad district ( Gangapar) 

Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri. 

Jbansi district (South) 

Pandit R. V. Dhuickar, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Jhansi district (North) 

Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargawa, B.A., 
Plejider. 

Jalaun district 

Pandit Manui Lai Pandey, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, 

♦Jalaun district 

Sbii Lotnn Rain. Contractor. 

Hamirpur district . . 

Diwan Shatrughan Singh. 

Banda district (North) 

Tliakur Keshava Cliandra Singh Ghaudhrl, 
M.Sc,, LL.B., Advocate. 

Banda district (South) 

Thakur Har Prasad Singh, Pleader. 

Benares district (West) . . 

Pandit Yajna Narayan llpadhyaya, M.A., L.T., 
LL.B., Kavya Tlrth. 

Benares district (East) 

Pandit Kamalapati Tewari. 

Mirzapur district (North) (General rural) 

Maharaj Kumar Sir Vijaya, Kt., of Vlzianagram. 

Mirzapur district (North) 

Babu Vishwanath Prasad. 

Mlrzapur district (South) 

Raja Sharda Mahcsh Prasad Singh Shah. 

Jaunpur district (East) 

Professor Birbal Singh, b.a. 

Jaunpur district (West) . . 

Pandit Keshava Deva Maiaviya, M.Bc. 

Ghazipur district (East) .. 

Mr. Parasram Ral. 

Ghazlpur district (West) 

Pandit Indradeo Tripathi. 

Ballla district (South) 

Thakur Radha Mohan Singh, B.Sc., LL.B., Vakil. 

Ballia district (North) 

Thakur Surya Narayan Singh, Raig and Zamin* 
dar. 

Gorakhpur district (South-West) 

Thakur Sinhasan Singh, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Gorakhpur district (Sojith-East) 

Pandit Mohan Lai Gautam. 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

Mr. Biswanath Mukherji, L.M.8. 

Goraklipur district (Centre) 

Thakur Prayag Dhwaj Singh, b.a., ll.B. 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

Professor Shibban Lai Saksena, M.A. 

Gorakhpur dlstri<jt (North) 

Mr. Purnamasl. 

♦Gorakhpur district (North-East) 

Pandit Ram Dhari Pande. 

Basti district (South-East) 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Ral. 

Basti district (North-East) 

Pandit Ram Kumar Shastri. 

Basti district (South) 

Pandit Slta Ram Shukla. 

♦Basti district (South) 

Mr. Hamath Prasad. 

Basti district (West) 

Pandit Ram Cbaritra Pande. 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Mr. Slta Ram Ashthana, b.a., ll.b Plea<ler. 

Asamgarh district (West) 

Mr. Gajadhar Prasad. 

Asamgarh district ( South) 

Pandit Radiia Kant Maiaviya. 

Asamgarh district (North-East) 

Pandit Algu Rai Shastri. 

Aimcsra district | 

Pandit Har Govind Pant, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


• Scheduled CasteB. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
reprasented. 


Name. 


*Almora district 

Qarhwal district (South-East) 

Oarhwal district (Korth-West) 

Unao district (West) 

Unao district (East) 

Unao district (South) 

Eae Bareli district (North-East) 

•Eae Bareli district ( North-East) 

Eae Bareli district (South-West) 

Hardoi district (Nortli-West) 

Hardoi district (South-East) 

Hardoi district (Centre) . . 

Sltapur district (North-West) 

Sltapur district (North-West) 

Sltapur district (East) (General rural) . . 

Sltapur district ( South) 

Kherl district (South-West) 

Kheri district (Nortli-East) 

Fjrsabad district (West) 

Fysabad district (East) 

♦Fysabad district (East) 

Suitanpur district (East) 

Sultanpur district (West) 

Suitanpur district (Centre) 

Bahraich district (South) 

Oonda district (West) 

Gk>nda district ( South) 

Gonda district (North-East) 

•Gonda district (North-East) j 

Partabgarh district (West) 

Partabgarh district (East) 

Bara Bank! district (South) 

Bara Bank! district (North) 

«Bara Bank! district (North) 

Meerut - cum • Hapur - cum - Bulandsiiaiir - cum- 
Ourja- cum-Naglna cities. 

Pehra i>an-eum-Hardwar-cum-Saharanpur-cum- 
Muaaflarnagar cities. 

M<»adabad-cuei-Amroha-cum-Chandausi cities.. 

BardUy-ciifn-PUibhit cities 

Badaim-et»ni-Shahjahanpur-cum-Sambhal cities. 
A gra-e«tm-Farrukhabad-cum-Etawah cities 


Mr. Earn Prasad Tamta, B.A., ll.b., Vakil and 
ATunlc^al Commissioner. 

Thaknr Jagmohan Singh Negi, b.a., ll.b. 

Pandit Anusuya Prasad Bahuguna, B.Sc., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Pandit Vlsliwambhar Dayal Tripathi, M.A., 
LL.B., Vakil. 

Pandit Jata Shankar Shukla. 

Lai Surendra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 

Mrs. Shimitidevl MIttra, b.a. 

Mr. Bhawani. 

Pandit Lakslimi Shankar Bajpai. 

Mr. Cliheda Lai Gupta, m.a. 

Pandit Shanti Swamp. 

Eal Sahib Thakur Bibhutl Singh, Special Magis- 
trate. 

Pandit Shiva Earn Duvedl, Vaid. 

Mr. Paragl Lai. 

Shri Jagannath Prasad alias Jagan. 

Thakur Lalta Buksh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Pandit Banshi Dhar Mlsra, m.a., ll.b., Advocate. 

Kunwar Khushwaqt Eai alias Bhaiya Lai, M.A., 
B.A. (Hons.), LL.B., Advocate, Aais and 
Zamindar. 

Shri Hliri Ilatana Slmkln. 

Pandit Krishna Nath Kaul, Advocate. 

Mr. Paltu Earn. 

Thaknr Eam Naresh Singh. 

EaJ Kumar Jang Bahadur Singh of Amethi. 

Mr. Sunder Lai Gupta. 

Pandit Bhagwan Din Misra, Vaidya. 

Mr. Lai Behari Tandon. 

Mr. Ishwar Saran. 

Kunwar Eaghvendra Pratap Singh. 

Eai Sahib Hari Prasad Tamta. 

Pandit Harish Chandra Bajpai. 

Pandit Govind Malaviya. 

Mr. Krishnanand Nath Khare, b.a., ll.d. 
Shrimatt Eajmata Parbati Kunwari. 

Mr. Chet Bam. 

Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan, B.A. (Cant.), 
Barriater-at-Law. 

Shaikh Ghaiib Easul, Rais, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector. 

Khan Bahadur Hadz GhazanfaruUah, Contractor 
and Landholder. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate. 

Maulvl Karimul Raza Khan, M.A., LL.B., Pleader. 
Khan Bahadur Mr. Akhtar Adll, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court and Government 
Pleader. 


^ Sch^uled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represratod. 


Aligarh-cum-Hathras-cttm-Muttra cities 

Cawnpore city 

Allahabad-cum-Jhansi cities 

Benares<cutn*Mirzapur cities 

^rliazipur-cuw-Jaunpur-CMWi-Gorakhpur cities . . 
Lucknow city 

Fyzabad-cum-Sitapur-cutn-Bahraich cities 
Debra Dun and Sabaranpur (East) districts 
Saharanpur district (Nortb) 

Sabaranpur district (South -West) 

Muzaflfarnagar district (East) 

Muzaflfarnagar district (West) 

Meerut district (East) 

Meerut district (West) 

Bulandsbabr district (East) 

Bulaudsbabr district (West) (Muliammadap 
rural). 

Aligarh district 

Muttra and Agra districts 

Mainpuri and Etab districts 

Nani Tal, Almora and Bareilly ( North ) districts. 

Bareilly district (East, South and West) 

Bijnor district (South-East) 

Moradabad district (North-West) 

Moradabad district (North-East) 

Moradabad district (South-East) 

Budaun district (West) 

Budaun d istr ict ( East) 

Shahjabanpur district 

Pilibhit district 

Farrukhabad district 

Etawah and Cawnpore districts 

Fatehpur and Banda districts 

Allahabad district (South-West) (Muhammadan 
rural). 

Jhansi, Jalaun and Hamirpur districts . . 
Jaunpur and Allaliabad (Ncoth-East) districts . . 

Benar^ and Mirzapor districts 

Ctorakhpur district ( W est) 

Gorakhpur district (East) 

Bastl district (West) 


Name. 


Captain Haji Nawab Bahadur Muhammad 
Abdus-Sami Ehan, Khan Bahadur. 

Dr. Abdus Samad, B.A., M.B. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Muhammed Ekram Khan, Bench Magis- 
trate. 

S. M. Bizwan Allah, b.sc., ll.b., Advocate. 

Oiaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman, B.A., LL.B., Advocate 
and Chairman, Municipal Board. 

Mr. Muhammad Wasini, Barrister-at-Law. 

Qazi Abdul Wall. 

Maulvi Munfalt Ali Sahib, Advocate. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Zialul Haq, 
Special Magistrate. 

Sahlbzada Sayed Hasan All Khan Rais. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, H.A» 
(Oxon.), Barrister-at-l^aw. 

Mr. Tahir Husain, B.Bc., LL.B. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali Ehan, 

M.B.E. 

Mr. Muhammad Shaukat All Khan. 

Nawab Dr. Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, 
K.C.S.I., K.O.J.E., M.B.E. , LL.i)., of Chhatarl. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaldur 
Ilahman Khan, 

Khan Bahadur Badruddin, O.B.E., Honorary 
Magistrate. 

Mr. Mohamed Jan Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Khalil-ud-din Ahmad, 
Special Magistate. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Baza Khan. 

Chaudhrl Islam UUoh Khan, B.sc., Rait. 

Mr. Akhtar Hasan Klian. 

diaudhry Jafar Hasan Khan, B.sc. (Hons.), LL.B. 

Maulana Muliammad Ismail. 

Sh. Zainul Abedin, Honorary Assistant Collector. 

Mr. Muhammad Tqtedar-nd-din Hasan, M.A. 

(Cantab), Barrister-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Mr. Muhammad Fazl-ur-Kahman 
Khan, b.a., ll.b., Advocate. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Imtiaz 
Ahmad. 

Khan Bahadur Lieutenant M. Sultan Alam Khan. 

Mr. Naflsul Hasan, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Mr. Mahmud Husain Khan, B.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Mr. Rafl-ud-din Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law. 

Syed All Zaheer, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Muhammad Athar, b.a., ll.b.. Vakil. 

Mr. Muhammad Farooq, m.Bc. 

Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari, m.a., Advocate. 

Qaal Muhammad Adil Abbasi, B. A., ll.b. , Vakil. 
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Body, Assoclatioii or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Basil district ( South *Bast) 
Basil district (North-East) 
Aaamgarh district (West) 


Atamgarh district (East) 

Lucknow and Unao districts 
rural). 

Bae Bareli dUtrict 


(Muhammadan 


Sitapur district 

Hardoi district 

Kheri district 

Eyxabad district 

Oonda district (SouMi-West) 

(fonda district (Nmrth-East) 

Bahralch district (North) 


Sultanpur district .. 
Partabgarb district 


Mr. Abdul Hakeem, M.A., il.b., Ad\'ocato. 

Mr. Muhammad Isaq Khan, H. A. , ll . b . , Advocate. 
Mauivi Iqbal Ahmad Khan “Sohail," M.A., 
LL.B., Advocate. 

Shaikh Zahiruddin Paruki, Barrister-at-Law. 
llaja Salyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, c.b.e. 

Chaudhri Hydor Husein, m.a., LL.b. (Oxon), 
Bar-at*Law. 

Mr. Mubashir Husain Kidwai, m.a., Bar-at-Law, 
Taluqdar. 

Salyid Alzaz Kasul, Taluqdar. 

llaja Sycd Sajld Husain. 

llaja Sycd Mohammad Mahdi of Pirpur. 

Mirza Mahmud Beg, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Mr. Ohulam Hasan, Advocate. 

Haja Sycd Muhammad Sa'adat All Khan of 
Nan para. 

Baja Muhammad Ahmad Ali Khan. 

Shaikh Said Uddin Ahmad, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


Bara Bank! district 
Benares city 
Meerut district (North) 

Pysobad district (West) 

Lucknow city 
Moradabad district (North 
The United Provinces Anglo-Indian ConstI 
tuenoy. 


EaHt) 


Raja Sir Mohammad Ejza llasul Khan, k.c.I.r., 
Kt., O.8.I. 

I)r. Boiar Thungamma, F.n.c.s.E. 

Shrimatl Prakash Vati Sud. 

Srlmati Lakshmi Devi. 

Begum Habibullrth. 

Begum Shahid Husain, Municipal Oommissioner. 
Mr. H. G, Wnlford, Barrister *at-I.aw, 


The United Provinces European Constituency. 

The United Provinces Indian Chsistluu Con-/ 
stituency. \ 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce . . 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
The United Provinces Chamber of Comraorco 
and tlie Merchants’ Chamber of the United 
Provinces. 


Jlr. Desmond Young, m.c. 

Captain 8. R. Pocoek, M.c. 

Kunwar SirMaharaj Singh, Kt., O.I.E. 

Mr. S. C. Chatterjl. 

Dr. Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Kt., M.sc, 
D.Lltt., A.M.8.T. 

Mr. Edward M. Souter, c.i.K. 

Tiala Padampat Singhanla. 


The British Indian Association of Oudh 


The Agra Province Zaraindars’ Association, 4 
Allahabad. I 

Trade Union Constituency 

Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour Con- 
stituency. 

Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh 
and Allahabad. 

Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra . . 



Rai Baliadur Lala Prag Narayan, Taluqdar. 
Shaikh Muhammad HabibuUah, O.B.E., Taluqdar. 
Baja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.sc., r.cK., 
Taluqdar. 

Major Baja Durga Narayan Slnsd^ of 
Tlrwa. 

Bai Qovind Chandra, m.a. 

Pandit Baja Bam Shastrl. 

Pandit Suraj Prasad Avasthi. 

Mr. B. K. Mukerjee. 

Dr. Syed Husain Zaheer, B.A., rtr.D. 



United Provinces Legislative Council. 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Hon’ble Dr. Sir Sita Bam, m.a., ll.b., d.litt., Bai Bahadur. 

Deputy President : 

Begum Alzaz Basul. 

Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


iJehra Dun-c«m-Saliaranpur-cwwi-Meerut-ti/m- 
Moradabad-rtim-Aligarh-c?/?w-Muttra cities 

(General Urban.) 

Agra-ct/m-Farrukliabad-«/wi-AJlahabad cities 

(General Urban). 

Jhansl-«/m-Cawnpore cities (General Urban) 

Lucknow-cuw-Shahjahanpur-cuw-Bareilly cities 
(General Urban). 

Benares-ptim-Mirzapur-cMm-ryzubad cities 
(General Urlian). 

Saharanpur district (General Bural) 
Muzaffamagar district (General Rural) 
Bulandshahr district (General Rural) . . 

Meerut district ((ieneral Rural) 

Moradabad district (General Rural) 

Budaun and Bareilly districts (General Rural). . 
Pillbhit and Slmhjabanpur districts (General 
Rural). 

Dehra Dun and Bijnor districts (General Rural) 

Farrukhabad and Etawah districts (General 
Rural.) 

Cawnpore district (General Rural) 

Allahabad district (General Rural) 

Fatehpur and Banda districts (General Bural.) 

Eamlrpur, Jhansi and Jalaun districts (General 
Bural). 

Aligarh district (General Rural) 

Muttra and Agra districts (General Rural) 
Mainpuri and Etah districts (General Bural) . . 

Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal districts 
(General Bural). 

Gcoakpur district (General Rural) 

Bast! district (General Rural) 

Azamgarh and Ballia districts (General Bural). . 
Jannpur and Hirzapur districts (General Bural) . 
Benarez and Ghazipur districts (General Rural) . . 


Mr. Baij Nath, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, 

Rai A mar Nath Agarwal. 

Rai Bahadur Brijendra Swarup, B.A., ll.b., 
Advocate. 

Mr. Mohan Krishna Varina. 

I Mr. Chandra Bhal. 

Rai Sahib Lala Mathura Das, Special Magistrate. 
Lala Janardan Sarup, B.A., RaU , 

Lala Babu Lai, b.bc., ll.b., RaU. 

Mr. Lakshmi Narayan, b.a. (Hons.). 

Lala Har Sahai Gupta, B.A. 

lioia Radhey Raman Lai, Zamindar and Banker. 

Thakur Gopal Singh. 

Mr. Ratan Lai Jain, D.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Rai Bahadur (Tliaudhri Badan Singh Tewarl, 
Special Magistrate and Rais. 

Rai Sahib Lula Roop Chandra Jain, Special 
Magistrate, 

Kunwar Rameshwar Pratap Singh. 

I Mr. Badri Prasad Kakkar, Rai$ and Special 
Magistrate. 

j Pandit Beni Madho Tlwari. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Lakshmi Raj Singh. 

Mr. Ram Cliandra Gupta, B.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Raghuraj Singh. 

Lala Mohan Lai Sah, M.A., ll.b.. Banker. 

Rai Bahadur Seth Kedar Nath Kbetan. 

Raja Ashtbhuja Prasad, O.B.E., Rai Bahadur' 
of Changera. ; 

Mr. Bladho Prasad Khanna, B.A., LL.B. 

Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh, LL.D. 

Pandit Rama Kant Malaviya, LLJi.. 

Advocate. 
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United Provinces Legislative Council, 


Body, Asfooktlon or Oongtlttienoy 
repretented. 


Em Baioli diitrict (General Baral) 
lAOknow and Unoo dlatricts (General Euial) . . 

Bttapnr dUtrict (General Uural) 

Hordoi and Eheri districts (General Bural) . . 
Eysabad and Bara Bank! districts (General 
Enrol). 

Bahraiob and Gonda districts ((General Eural) . . 
flnltanpar and Partabgarh districts (General 
Enrol). 

Debra Dun-(Jum-Saharanpur.^m-Meerut-cttm- 
Horadabad-e u f»*BareiUy-cum*ShahJahanpuT 
oittoi (Mnhammadan Urban). 

AUgarb'Cum-Mu 1 1 r a-euni'Agra-cum'Farrukha- 
t>ad-eum*Jhan8l cities (Muhammadan Urban). 
AUahabad-oum-Ciawnpore cities (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

luelmow city (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

]3eiiaies-ettm*MlrBapur-c u m-G orakhpur> 
ettm-Vysabad cities (Muhammadan Urban) 
Ddhra Bun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and 
Meerut districts (Muhammadan Eural). 

Bnlandshabr district (Muhammadan Eural) . . 

AUgarh, Muttra, Agra, Malnpuri, Etah, Far- 
mkhabad, Etowah and Cawnpore districts 
(Muhammadan Eural). 

Fatehpur, Allahabad, i^nda, Hamirpur, Jhansi 
and Jaiaun districts (Muhammadan Eural). 
BUdor, Moradabad, Bareilly and Garhwal 
dlstelcts (Muhammadan Eural). 

Budaun, Shahjahanpur, PUibhit, Naini Tal and 
Almora dUtriots (Muhammadan Eural). 
Benares, Hlrsapnr, Jaunpur, Ghazipur and 
Ballia districts (Muhammadan Eural). 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Azamgarh districts 
(Muhammadan Eural). 

I^oknow, Unao and Eae Bareli districts 
(Muhammadan Eural). 

Eitapur, Hardoi and Eheri districts (Muham- 
madan Eural)* 

Vysabad, <E>nda, Bahriaoh, Sultanpur and 
Partabgarh districts (Muhammadan Eural). 
Bara Bank! district (Muhammadan Eural) 

United Proylnoes European 

(Kominated) 

(dominated) .. 

(Kominated) 

(Kominated) 

(Kominated) 

(Kominated) 

(Komhmted) 

(Kominated) 


Eai Bahadur Thaknr Hanuman Singh. 

Baja Sri Earn, Taluqdar. 

Kunwar Biwakar Prakash Singh, Taluqdar. 

Ral Bahadur Mohan Lai, H.A., ll.b., Advocate. 
Mr. Hup Narayan. 

Bhaiya Burga Prasad Singh, Raii, 

Ral Bajrang Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 

Nawab Islam Ahmad Ehau, B.A. 


Mr. Muhammad Faiyaz Ehan. 

Dr. Mahmud Ullah Jung, Barrister-at-Law 

Khan Bahadur Syed Ahmad Husain Elzvl, 
Special Magistrate. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaki, B.A., IL.B., 
Advocate. 

Syed Agha Haider, m.a., ll.b. (Gantab.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Akbar All Klian, Rait. 

Mr. Muhammad Abid Khan Sherwani, Rais. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Masood-uz Zaman, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Hafiz Ahmad Husain. 

Mr. Waheed Ahmad. 

Mr. Muhammad Faruq. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Maulvi Muhammad Nisa- 
rullah, B.A. 

Syed Kalbe Abbas. 

Begum Aizaz Easul. 

Chaudhri Akhtar Husain, Advocate. 

Mr. Izhar Ahmad Faruqi, b.a. 

Mr. H. A. Wilkinson. 

The Hon'ble Br. Sir Sita Earn, m.a., ll.b.. 

n.Lltt., Eai Bahadur. 

Mr. C. St. L. Teyen, O.B.B., l J.o. 

Mrs. H. S. Gupta. 

Mr. E. Ahmadf Shah, x.A., B. Litt. 

E Ualda r Major and Honorary Captain Amir 
Muhammad Khan, Sardar Bahadur, i.d.b.h. 
Mr. Earn Sahai 
Lady Wasir Hasan. 

Pandit Harihar Hath Shastri. 


The Pahlab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivera, is eo i 
called from the five rlvera by ^bioh it is en*| 
cloeed, namely, the Jhelum, Obenab, Ravi, 
beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west* 
em comer of the Indian Fmpire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of B*iid 
sod Bajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1612, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,830 
square miles and a popnlatiot< at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,760 (inclusive of 28,687 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that Is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Kmpire. But the formatjou of a sepa 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area auo 
population of the Punjab by about 460 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in D-81, inoh ding 
tbe Baloeh tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Qbazi Khan District, was 28,490,867 of whom 
4,910,005 were In the Indian States. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of tbe Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna In the east to tbe Suleman Range in 
tbe west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of tbe Himalayas and tbe Salt Range 
forms Its north-western angle. A tew small 
spurs of tbe Aravalll mounts system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into live natural divisious. The Hlmalayau 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract Includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Sbahpur district. 
Its physical oouflgurauon is broken and con- 
fused and tbe mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta ^proximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except In the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and iirigation to almost unknown. Skirting 
tbe bate of tbe hiUs and Including tbe low range 
of tbe Blwaliki, runs the narrow sub-montane ; 
tract. This tract, secure In an ample rainfall, i 
and traversed by streams from tbe hills, com-! 

E rises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- i 
^ted portioni of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions to almost 
agrteultitral and pastoral but It hiclndes one 
town In Blalkot. Of tbe plains of tbe 
Punjab, tbe eastern portion covers an area of 
some 88,000 square miles with a population 
of lOi millioni. Bast of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere to far lUlBctont that cultivation 
Is jpoaoble without Izrtaatlan In telrly favour- 
able s ea son s, but over the greater pim of the 
area the Btofgtu to so alight that, exo^ where 
torigatioB Is atnployed, any material rednecfon 
in the ralnfsR tnv<^ves distress. It not actual 
ten^ WMiln the eastacn ptoins lie ttie large 
eities of Ziahore and Amrtteer, and the popula- 


tion In compaiison with the western Punjab 
largely ui^n. Tbe western pl^ns 


an area of 69,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. Tbe rain- 
fall Id this area, heaviest In tbe north and 
east and deer* asing towards tbe west and south 
to everywhere so scaoty that cultivation to orly 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrlgatton or 
upon tbe low-lying river-banks left motot by 
the reti eating floods. In this very clreom- 
stance, these tiacts find their leonrlty against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost Inde* 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a soarcitv of grass. Bo 
little rain is sufilcient, and absolute drought 
oorurs BO seiduij that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. Ibe wetto^ 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
tbe Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
cballeuge the title of the eastern plaint as 
tbe most fertile, wealthy and poptuous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in tbe western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to lu 
wide expanse of untlUed plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater atremet of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorohingly hot, and In the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of tbe Punjab In the cold weather almost Ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of tbe Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govem- 
meut. In 1921, however, tbe thirteen most 
important States, Including Patiala, Babawaipur, 
Jlnd and Nabba, were formed into a separate 
** Punjab States Agency'* under tbe control 
oi the Agent to the Govemoi-Oeneral, ^njab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government were the Binua 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commtosio&er 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three small 
States in tbe Ambala Division, Ealsla, Fataud 
and Dujana, which were supervised by the 
OomintosioneT of Ambala. Prom Ist October 1980 
with the formation of a new Political Agency at 
Simla all these States have been tranemiTM to 
the Punjab States Agency. 

The Paopla. 

Of the population roughly one-half to Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Biudu and one-eighth 
Sikh, Socially tbe landed claeees stand higli, 
and of these the Jats, numberh^ nearly 
millions, are the most Important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are MahomeSn* 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth filndu. In dto- 
trihution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the live divtokms of the provtDoe, 
Next In impoitaiioe come tbe Bajp^. who 
numby a m^on and a Ult TOm 

majority of them aN Kabemedans by rettglon 
about a fooitb are Hindus end a very few 
we irtd^dtoti^^ 

pravtnoe. Beth Fats and RaJlpute of the Fun- 
Jab provide many of tbe Iwin reeiutte lor 
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todUio Army. In fact all the agrlcaltnral 
oliMM of the Punjab, exoept in the lonth- 
WMtem dlatnots, made a ma^lfloent reaponse 
to the appeal for reorutta In the great war and 
the provlnoe’a oontribntilon of npwarda of 
40d</X>0 men to the man power of the Empire 
•peaka lor itself. Tbeaniariare ao Important 
•frieoltiiral and pastoral tribe: chiefly found 
mldie eastern half of the proTmoe and in the 
OXtreme north-west. In organisation they 
diossly resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There ate many minor agri- 
enlttnai tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kuresms). most of 
whom are lan^olders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Ehatns, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Hahomedans (Khojas, 
Paiaehas and Khakhas), and the numerons- 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments In the population are represented by the 
Balaetiis of Bwa Ohasi Khan and neighbouring 
dlstrlots in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system; and the Patbans of the Attock and 
Mianwali distrieti. Patbans are also found 
•oattered all over the provtnee engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element Is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun- 
Sabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
popniation. Western Puniabl may he classed 
as a sepamte language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, aud is spoken In the north snd west, j 
The next most Important langi^es are West- ' 
m Hindi, which Includes Hindnttanl and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Paharl, which Is spoken In the bill 
traets: and Baiasthani, the language of 
Batoutana* Baluchi, ruihto, Slndbi and 
Tlbeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sedtions of the pppulatfon. 


colonies large areas of American eotton are grown 
but in the other cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a oonsideraDle propmtion of the wealth of the 
people lies to live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Knln and Kai^a 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an Important 
industry. 

Indnstries- 

The mtoeral wealth of the Punjab Is small, 
rook salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building pelng the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines In the Jhelnm, 
Shahpur and Mlanwal! districts. Gold washing 
is carried on in most of tbs rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the dlflloolty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab Is not a large 
mannfaoturlng province, the total number of 
factories being onljr 862 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Hand loom weaving Is one of the most impor- 
tant industries, both as regards the number 
of workers engaged and the value of products. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairly numerous. The 
sericulture industry is being established in sub- 
mountain districts of the province. Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Lelah and also in tha Patiala State. 
Hineral oil is being extracted and refined to the 
Attock and Bawalptodi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Haasanabdal, 
There is one pulp and paper mill at AbduUapur 
and one factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur. 


Afirlottlture. 

Agrlottlture is the itople Industry of the 
proTlnoe affording the main means of sub- 
mtenoe to 65*6 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentlaUy a oountnr of pewnt proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area to Brltlah 
dll^rl^ is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Ctovernment land is 
so sltoat^ t&t it cannot be brought under 
enitlvatlon without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Ohenab Canal Irrigates 
1,009.000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Ihelum Canal, 4,20,000 
aerea, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,058,000 aerea to thia U^l. On 
aoaosmt of the openl^ of the Sutlej Valley 
* oanalt au area of about 1,504,000 acres more 
hiw been brought under cultivation. Large 
aMM in the hills and elsewhere which 
ato ttfisnited to oulUvatlon are preserved as 
ibm lands, the total extent of whleh is atet 
C|So aauars miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is moat important and toe devto^aMni 
wf Irrlgatloo haa led to a great expanakM of 
Hext in importance to wheat j 
.!■ ffiwki- Other imp«rtant ataplee are barley 
efoeTmilllete, iiiaife,^<illisedf (rajm, ww 
emamumK eotton eid wgaicaoe. Iniheeaaai^ 


Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the admtolstra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
toe Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Htolsters, the Governor- 
to-Oooncil being to charge of the Beserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Hinisteri of 
toe Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tion of part III of the Government of India 
Act, 1985, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Hlnlsters 
and the Legislative Council by an enlaiged 
Legislative Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and control The business of 
Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretarial which consists of five Secretaries, 
designated (1) Qdef, (C) Home, (S) Ftoanoe, 
and (4) Mediwd and Local ^vemment 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industriee 
Deptts., two Deputy Secretaries, two Under- 
secretaries, and two AssisUat Secretaries. lathe 
! Pubiie Works Dtparteseut, there an five Chief 
Engineers (Seeretariee exoept In the ease of 
BleMoity Bianeh) one In the Bulldtags and 
Hoads Branch, om la toe Bleotfialtr Branch 
and three to the Irrigation Bcanto wi41e 
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tbt Legal Eemembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head ol the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of the Education Department an 
Under ^oretary to Government. The Govern- 



Slmla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Oommlssioners (for Am* 
bale, Jnllnndur, Lahore* BAwalpindi and 
Blnitan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in namber---each of 
wtom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
mlssioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction* and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the live Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Fublfo Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inmeotor-General of Registration, the Ee^strar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Eemembrancer. 

JuBtice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chl^ Justice and 
ten Puisne Judges (either civilians or barristers). 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in number) eac^ofwhom 
exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the. finding ol a Council of 
Eiders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years* imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of Distirct Boards, each ezercistng authority 
over a district; of Knnieipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Panoha- 
yats. eaeh exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants* profession 
taxes and miscellancons fees, and those of 
Hunidpal, Town, and Notified Area Com- 
mittees from octnfi or terminal tax and other 
forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and mkioelianeous fees. The 
Pandiayat system Is an attempt to revive the 
traditiwal village community mganisation, the 
deoted eommittee or Fanchayat posseuing 
eertdii powers In respect of taxation, local 
opttoo* dvil and criminal justice* the abate- 
ment of nulsanoes and other matieb. Most of 


the members of practically oil local bodies are 
now elected and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested. Jn the case of Notified Area Com- 
mittees, howhver, ail Members are appointed. 

Police. 

The Police force is divided into District Police* 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Insjpector-Gffioeml* who is a 
member of the gasetted force and has under 
liim three Deputy Inspeotors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspe^r-General in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at PhlUaur. There la 
a Police Training School at Phiilaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspeotor-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Suporintendents, eafih 
I of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the 
past decade, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to Institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise. Government itseU maintains sixteen 
arts colleges (Including one for Europeans and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males, twenty-four talning olaaset, and com- 
bined institutionB for females, one hundred and 
thirty-one secondary schools for boys and 
girls and sixty- two omitresfor vocational toainiag. 
The department maintains 2 Vernacular training 
classes for wives of teachers. Apart from these 
institutions for general education, Government 
maintains eight higher nade professional Insti- 
tutions, viz., the Ring Edward Medical College* 
de Montmorency College of Dentistry and Ve- 
terinary Colldge at Lahore, the Agricultural 
College at Lyallpur, the En^neering College at 
Moghalpura, the Central Training College* Lidiore 
the Lady Maclagan Training College for women, 
Lahore, and the Chehnsford Training College at 
GhoragalJ, and two schools, vis.* the Medical 
Sriiooi at Amritsar and the Engineering School 
at Rasul. In addition there toe thirty-six techni- 
cal and industrial schools (thirty-two for males 
and four for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in the charge 
of the Ministtf for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
ol FnbiJo Instruction. 

Hedleal. 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals* who is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of GoloneL Be Is assisted by an officer 
desiimated the Assistant Inspeotor-General of 
Civil Hospitals, iriio is at present an officer of 
the Provmcial Medical Service of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. He also has a Lady Assistant 
who is a senifH' Member of the Women’s Medical 
Service (Countess of DfiOtrifi FUuaL 
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Public Health. 

The Bopartment of Public Health ia controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work- 
ing under him, four Aeslstant Direotore of 
Public Health, 36 District Medical 0 Ulcers of 
Health, and twenty^elght District Sanitary 
Inspectors. In addition there Is a permanent 
staff of 11 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 
16 Sanitary Insj^tors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases. The ancillary services 
comprise 

(J) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of a Superintendent and prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
In and beyond the confines of India. 

(2) An enldemlologloal bureau, which is In 
charte of the Assistant Dlieotor of Public 
Health, Punjab, Epidemiology, whore, in 
addition to routine bacteriological examina- 
tion, research work in matters bearing upon 
public health problems is carried out. 

(8) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer and a draftsman. 


(4) A Chemical Laboratory In charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
I stuffs. 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. A 
whoiotime Medical Officer of Health (Factories), 
a Statistical Officer and a Nutrition Officer 
have been appointed and also a provincial 
Leprosy Officer. TheFc appointments are tem- 
porary at ijrcscnt. 

In matters conncctt;d with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superlnt.en(ling Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department In 
engineering matters. Tills officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine nnd report upon sanltt^ry schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 


THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB. 

A realised surplus of Bs. 23 lakhs, as against a budgeted deficit of Its. 16 lakhs in 1986-37, and 
Also a small anticipated surplus of Its. l,72d)00 for 1937-38 were announced by Mr. Manoharlal, 
the Finance Minister In his first Budget presented In June 3937 to the lutwly constituted iHmjab 
Legislative Assembly, Kevenuc receipts for 3937-38 were expected to bo Bs. 30,90,39,000 and the 
expenditure Es. 10,88,67,000. The Improvement during the past year amounted to more than 
Es. 89 lakhs over the budget figures and covered several sources of j)rovincial revenue. Unless 
oerUin Items of Income show marked improvement, the small suriilus is likely to he absorbed in 
certain additions to the budget, directly cxmseqneiit on the Introduction of the reforms. Income 
under land revenue suffered to the extent of Eb. 25 lakhs owing to hailstorms, cyclones, andunseasonal 
mins which had caused great damage to crops. Di'spite this, the provision for nation building 
departments has been increased by Es. 25 lakhs. A famine relief fluid has been constituted and 
revised scales of pay have come into effect. 


HiAX>8 Of Aooovnr. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1989-40. 

HBAPB Of AOOODBT. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1989-40. 

EBVBSUl BB0B1PT8. 

Prindpta Btadt of Retmue. 

1 y-..*Taxe8 on Income other 
than Corpoiatlon Tax. 
Vn->~Land Eevenue (gross).. 

Deilud — Portion of Land 
Eevenne due to Irriga- 

{In thouoanda 
of Rupeot,) 

13,60 

4,62,87 

^1.86,29 

Irrigation. 

.\.Vll~lrrl^OB— Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept— 

Direct E^pts 

Indirect credit* (Portion 
of Land Eevenne due 
to Irrigation), 

Gross amount . . 

( -Working I^penses. 

{In thouaandi 
of Rupeei.) 

4,27,24 

1>86,29 

tion. 


6,18,63 

—1,54,24 

Ket Land 3Bt«venue . . 

2,76,58 

VIII— Provincial Excise 

1,10,72 



IX— Stamps 

X— Foraata 

XI— Eagistratloii 

XII— Eeoelpti under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Acts. 
XHI-^ther Tax and duties .. 

86.90 

28,97 

9,77 

8,00 

0»21 

Net XVn— I r r i g a 1 1 0 n 
Eeoelpta. 

XVIII— Irrigation— Works for 

whiob no capital ae- 
oountaare kept. 

4,69,29 

1,26 

Total .. 

6,27,65 

Total .. 

4.20i4 
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' — 

Hsads Of Aoooukt. 

Budget 


Budget 

Estimate, 

Heads of Account. 

W<lmate, 


1039-40. 


1030-40. 


Debt Servicee. 
XX — Interest 


{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

3,80 


{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

CotUribtUions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central 
and Provincial Qovemments. 


Civil Administration. 


XXI — Administration of 


Justice 

7.37 

XXn — Jails and Convict 


Settlements 

8,81 

XXIII— PoUce 

XXXVI — Miscellaneous Depart- 

2,22 

mentt 

4,03 

Total .. 

17,43 

Beneficent Departments. 


X X VI-— Ed ueatlon 

21,00 

XXVn— Medical 

13,12 

XX^’'III-.pubUc Health 

4.42 

XXIX— Agriculture . . 

17,95 

XXX — Veterinary 

8,51 

XXXl— Go-operation .. 

4,28 

XXXII— Industries 

6,17 

Total 

70,45 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 


Public Improvements. 


XXXIX— CivU Works . . 

82,60 

XL— Beoelpt Irom Hydro 

49,48 

Electric Scheme 

Deduct— (1) Working Expense] 

—23,58 

(2) Depre elation 

—11,23 

Fund Deposit . . 

Net- XL — Hydro Electric 
tdieme 

14,67 

Total 

47,27 

MiseeUaneotu, 


XLin— Transfers from Famine 


Belief Fund. . 

.... 

XUV— Eecelpts in aid of Su- 

1,32 

perannuation 

XLV — Stationery and Printing 

2,64 

XLYl — ^lOscellaneooB . . 

22,51 

ToUl .. 

26,47 


L — ^Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the 
Central and Provin- 
cial Governments . . 

8,05 

Total B«venue Beceipts . . 

11,66,66 

Extraordinary Items. 


LI— Extraordinary Eecelpta 

85,18 

Total Eevenue 

12,01,07 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 


7— Land Eevenue 

45,62 

8 — Provincial Excise 

11,66 

0— Stamps 

1,61 

10 — Forests 

25,89 

11— Eeglstration .. 

72 

12 — Charges on account of Motor 
Vehides Taxation Acts . . 

68 

IS— Other Taxes and Duties 

1,44 

Total .. 

87,80 

Irrigation Revenue Account. 


17 — ^Interest on Irrigation Works 
for which capital accounts 
are kept 

1,42,02 

18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure 
financed from ordinary 
revenues 

12,25 

Total .. 

1,55.17 

Debt Services. 


22 — Interest on Debt and other 
obligations 

—42,55 

23 — ^Appropriation for Eeduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 

10,80 

Total .. 

—22,66 

Civil Administration. 


25— General Administration 

1,16,62 

27 — ^Administration of Justice . . 

58,69 

28 — Jails and Ocmvict Settlements 

30,28 

29 — Police 

1,26,85 

47— Miscellaneous Departments. . 

1,07 

Total ..[ 

8,20,26 
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Budget 

1 Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Heads op account. 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 


1939-40. 


1939-40. 

Beruificent Departments. 

{In thousands 


{In thousands 

of Rupees.) 


of Rupees.) 

8(J — Scientific Departments 

31 


87 — Education (European and 
Anglo-Indian) 

6,16 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Oovemments. 


87 — Education (Excluding Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) . . 

1,60,01 

62 — Miscellaneous adjustments 


88 — Medical 

64,97 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments . . 


39— Public Health 

24,39 


— 

40 — Agriculture 

39,02 

Total .. 

11,96,18 

41— Veterinary 

19,30 

Extraordinary Items. 


42 — Co-operation 

18,78 

03 — Extraordinary charges 


48 — Industries 

21,40 

.... 

Total Revenue Expenditure 




Total .. 

3,44,26 

charged to Revenue 

11,96,13 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 


Capital Expenditure 


Public Improvements. 


CHARGED TO REVENUE. 


60— Civil Works 

1,12,30 

19— Constniction of Irrigation; 


61 — Interest on Capital Outlay on 


etc., Works 

.... 

Hydro-Electric Schemes . . 

27,77 

43-A— Capital Outlay on Indus- 


Total .. 

1,40,07 

trial Development 

.... 

Miaeellaneous. 


60-A — Capital Outlay on Civil 
Works 


54 — Famine 

39,35 

53 — Capital Outlay on Hydro- 


55 — Superannuation Allowances 

Electric Scheme . . 


and Pensions 

79,42 

55-A — Commutation of Pensions . 

.... 

66 — Stationery and Printing 

9,97 

Total Capital Expenditure charged 


67 — Miscellaneous 

33,91 

to Revenue 

Total ICxpondIture charged to 

.... 

Total .. 



1,62,66 

Revenue 

11,96,13 


Receipts. 

Budget 

1939-40. 

) 

Disbursements. 

Budget 

1939-40. 

Revenue Receipts 

11,60,66 

Revenue Expenditure charged to 
Revenue 

11,96,13 

Extraordinary Receipts . . 

35,13 

Cnidtal Expenditure charged to 
Jiovenuo 

Total .. 

12,01,79 

Total Expenditure charged to 
Revenue 

11,96,13 


Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue. 



Irrigation 

72 — Canital Outlay on Industrial 

1,00,97 


Development 



Hydro-Electric Schemes . . 

60,28 


Civil Works 

14,49 


Commuted value of Pensiona 

2,15 


Total Capital Expenditure . . 

1,67,89 
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‘Reoelpts. 

Budget 

1939-40. 

Disbursements. 

Budget 

1939-40. 


PcTBLio Debt. 

{In t^MU9a/nd*\ , 

of Rupesa.) 

(tn thoumnda 
of Rupees.) 

Permanent Debt 

Loans from the Central Govern- 

.... 

Permanent Debt (Discharged) . . 
Loans from the Central Govern- 

4,11 

ment 


ments — Repayments . . 

14,93 

Total .. 


Total .. 

19,04 


Unpukdri) Debt. 

state Provident Funds 40,42 State Provident Funds . . . . 27,18 

Deposits and Advances. 


Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in the market. 
Other appropriations for repay- 
ment of the Consolidated 

Debt 

Famine Relief Fund 
Special Development Fund 
Industrial Research Fund 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Hydro-Electric Scheme 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses 
Deposit of Local Funds . . 

Civil Deposits 

Road Development Fund 
Economic development and im- 
provement of Rural Areas 

Research Fund 

Handloom Industry Fund 
Central Oovemment grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund 
Sericultural Industry Fund 
Advances not bearing interest . . 

Su8i>ense 

Miscellaneous — 

Government Account . . 

Total 


Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and depreciation Funds 


6,86 

for loans raised in the market. 

4,31 

14,02 



2,00 

Famine Relief Fnnd 


25 

Special Development Fund . . ! 

V4,17 

60 

Industrial Research Fund 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

20 

11,23 

Hydro-Electric Scheme . . 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for 

.... 

61 

(iovenmient Presses 

18 

2,60,87 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 

2,61,57 

3,27,38 

Civil Deposits . . . . . . i 

3,19,33 

13,98 

Road Development Fund 

Economic development and im- 

25,22 

2,69 

provement of Rural Areas 
Funds 

3,73 

1,62 

Research Fund 

1,52 


Uaudlooin Industry Fund 

Central Government grant from 

1 

12 

Sugar Excise Fund 

17 


Sericultural Industry Fund 


24,94 

Advances not bearing interest . . 

‘2*4.15 

6,49,76 

Suspense 

Miscellaneous — 

6,51,77 

4,11 

Government Account . . 


13,10,64 

Total .. 

13,06,33 


Loajib and Advances bv Provincial Government. 


Loans to Municipalities and Loans to Municipalities and 

Advances to C'ultivators, etc. . . 15,18 Advances to Cultivators, etc. . . 65,79 

Loans to Government Servants . . 2,76 Loans to Government Servants . . 2^47 

Total .. 17,94 Total .. 68,26 


Rxmittanobb. 


Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing aeeoimts to the same 
Accountant-General 

R^Bdttanoes by Bills . . 

17,46,37 

87,21 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General 

Remittances by Bills 

17,44,37 

86,38 

Total . . 

18,33,58 

Total .. 

18,30,75 

Total Provincial Reoeipts 

Opwing Balance 

44,22,37 

1,21,76 

Total Provincial Disbursements . . 
Closing Balance 

46,16,68 

—71.46 

Grand Total .. 

45,44,13 

Grand Total . . 

46,44.18 
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Admteittnitloii. 

Chwtmor, H. S. Sir Henry Buffleld Ct«ik, 
Hart., K.OJI.I., I.O.S. 

PiBSoiriL STirr. 

Seer^tar^t X. P« Moon, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

MUUary Seeretarv, OAptaln K. Maokeisaok. 

Ai4ei-ds-Oamp : Lieut. I. A. David, TheBoyai 
l^ooan Horee. 

Ueot. S. V. MoOoy, 2nA Boyal lAnoers 
(Gardner’s Horse). 

IttAUm Aid$$'i«-Camp ! Hony. Captain Sordid 
Babodiur Koroin Singh, late dth D.O.O. 
liMioers : Hony. Captain Sordor Bahadur 
oil l&WM Bum. l»t» Uth 

Infantry Brigade : Bubedai Lachhman GUngb, 
late 2/X8th P. F. Bifles. 

ICBXBBES Of THB COUfOZX. Of MlHlSTlKS. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Major Sardar Sir 
Sifcander Hyat Khan, k.b.i., (Premier), 

The Hon*bIe Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Sander 
Singh Majlthla, o.l.*., (MinieUr of Revenw). 

The Hon'ble Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Cbhotu 
Bam, (Miniiter of Developm^). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Manobax Lai, Barrlster-at* 
Law, (Finance Minieter). 

The Hon*bie Honorary Major Nawabsada Malik 
Khlsar Hayat Khan Tlwana, o.b.i., iMinU^ 
Ur of Public Worki). 

The Hon'ble Mian Abdul Haye, (Minieter of 
Fdueation), 

CITIL SIOIITAIIAT. 

Chief Seoretary, J. D. Penuy, 0 . 1 . 1 ., i.o.s. 

Borne Seeretarpt A. V. Askwith, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Finaneial Secretary, H. D. Bhanot, i.o J. 

Secretary, Medical and Local Govemmeni Depart- 
Miaiiia, Amin>ad-dln, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Seoretary, Electricity and Industries Depart- 
ments, 8. K. KirpaiaDi, i.c.s. 

PnbUo Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Seerdary, (Southern Canals), F. A. Farquliarson 

11 . 0 . 

Seoretary, (Northern Canals), S. H. Bigsby, 0 . 1 . 1 . 

Seoretary, (Western Canals), J. D. H. Bedford, 
OA. 1 . 

Buildings and Hoads Branch, 

Seoretary, Bai Sahib Lala Ouroharan Das 
Mehta. 

Winamciai Coesmissioners. B. H. Dobson. 
O.B.B., 1 . 0 . 8 . (Fomine), Sir Malcolm Darling, 
k.0.I.B., 1.0.8. (Decelopment), 

Alan Mitchell, o.l.i., i.c.s. (Bevenue). 


I MlSOniABBOOS DlfABTMBNTS. 

' Dirsttor of AprieuUure, H. B. Stewart, I.AA, 

Dirsetof of Load Rseords and Inspedor Gener^ of 
BegistraUen, Khan Sahib Mlrsa Ihaan 
Ullahkhan. f.o.s. 

Dirsetor of Public Inetruetion, W. H. F. Arm* 
strong, i.in. 

Inspector General of Police, P. L. Orde, O.I.B. 
Chief Ooneereater of Forests, E. N. Parker, i.f .8. 

Inspsotor-Gsnsral of Civil Bospitals, Lt.-CoL 
G. G. Jolly, O.X.I., y.H.B.. I.if.8. 

Dirsetor of Public Esalth, Lt. Col C. M.Klool, 
P.P.H. (liond.), I.M.S. 

Inspsetor-Ooneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col F.A. 
Baricer, IC.I).. o.i.i., o.b.b., x.k.s. 

Aeeountant-Osnsral, Mr. B. Kehru, n.A. 
Postmastsr-Qsnsral, Mr. T. J. Dalntlth, M.O. 

LllUTlVAHT-GOTlElOBi Of TBl PUBJAB. 

Sir John Lawrenoe, Bart., Q.O.B.. ISfiO 
Sir Bobert Montfomery, X.0.B . . . . 1850 

Donald Frlell McLeod ,0.B 1805 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.O.8.I., O.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

U. H. Davies, o.b.i. 1871 

E. B. Bgerton, on.i 1877 

Sir Ofaarlaa U. Altchiaon, X.O. 8 . 1 ., o.i.l. . . 1882 

Jamea Broadwood Lyal 1887 

Sir Dennis Fltipatriok, K. 0 . 8.1 1802 

William Maoworth Young, 0 . 8.1 1807 

Sir 0. M. Elvas, x. 0 . 8.1 1002 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbeuon, K.o.s.i., resigned 1007 
22nd January 1008. 

T. G. Walker, O.B.I. (Offf .) 

Sir Lonia W. Dane, x.o.i.B., o.B>i 

Jamea MoCrone Douie, (Offg.) . . 

Sir M. F. O'Dwyor, x.o.B j 

Sh Bdward Haelagan, x. 0 . 1 . 1 ,, o.B.x, . . 

GOTXEXOBi Of SHX PUXJAB. 

Sir Bdwnxd MaeUgan, x.oj.i., OA.x. . . 

Sir Malcolm Halley, x.o.b.1., o.i.b. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, o.oj.i., 

X.O. 8 J., KAJ.y.O., O.BJI. 

Sir Herbert WlUlaa Emerson, a.0XB., 1088 
. x. 0 . 8 J., O.I.B., 0.B ji., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Sir Henry Duffleld Craik, Bart., x.o.B.!., 1088 
1.03. 


1007 

1008 
1011 
1018 
1010 

1020 

1024 

1028 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKSB 

The Hon'ble Ohaadbry Sir Sl)ah>ud>Dln, k.b., Kt. 
Sialkot South (Muhammadan^ ^ural. 

Depptt Speakku 

Sardar Dasaundha Singh, b.a., ll.b. 
Jagraon (Sikh) Eural. 



Abdul Aziz, Mian 

Abdul Hamid Khan, Sufi 

Abdul Haye, The Hon’ble Mian 

Abdul Rab, Mian, b.a., ll.b 

Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri 

Abdul Rahim, CHiaudhri 

Afzaalali Hasnie, Syed 

Ahmad Yai Khan, CThaudliii 

Ahmad Yar Khan Daulatana, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

AJit Singh, Sardar . / 

Akbar Ali, Eir 

ili Akbar, C!haudhii 

Allah Bakhsh Khan, Kban Bahadur Nawa 
Malik It B Ea 

Amjad All Shah, Syed, o.b.b 

Anant Ram, (Chaudhri, B.A., l.L.B. 

Ashiq Hussain, Captain, M.B.B 

Badar-Mohy-ud-Din, Qadrl, Sayed 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur Captain Rao, o.b.k. 

Baldev Singh, Sardar 

Balwant Sln|^, Sardar 

Barkat Ali, Malik, M.A., ll.b • . . 

Bhagat Ram Choda, Lala 

Bhagat Ram Sharma, Pandit 

Bhagvant Singh, Rai 

Bhim Sen Sachar, Bala, B.A., 

Binda Saran, Rai BahaW 

Chaman Ball, Hlwan, B.A. (Oxon). 

Chanan Singh, Sardar 

Chhotu Ram, The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri, Sir, B.A., LL.B. 

Deshbandhu CKipta, Lala 

Dev Raj Sethi, Mr. 

Dina Nath Capt. 

Don! Chand, Lala 

Dunichand, Mrs 

Faiz Muhammad Khan, Rai 

Faiz Muhammad, ffliaikh, b.a., ll.b., x.b.b. . . 

Baqir Chand, Chaudhri 

XJjial Sln^, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, X.A., . . . 

Ram, Chaudhri Tikka, B, A., LL3., ii.B.0. 


Outer Lahore (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Anibala and Simla (Muhammadan) Rural. 
South-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Jullundur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Shakargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Soutli-East Qurgaon (Muhammadan), RuraL 
Shahdara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Gujrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Mails! (Muhammadan), Rural. 

South-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural. 

Fazilka (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ourdaspur East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Shahpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore Bast (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Karnal South (General), Rural. 

Multan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Batala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Gurgaon (General) Rural. 

Ambala North (Sikh), Rural. 

Sialkot (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Jullundur (General), Rural. 

Kangra West ((General), Rural. 

Kangra East (General) Rural. 

North-Western Towns (General), Urban. 

Punjab Commerce and Industry. 

East Punjab (Non-Union Labour). 

Kasur (Sikh), Rural. 

JhaJJar (General), Rural. 

South Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 

Lyalipur and Jhang (General) Rural 
Kangra South (General) Rural. 

Ambala and Simla (General), Rural. 

Lahore Women (Gteneral). 

K^graand Eastern Hoshiarpur (Muhammadan), 

Khan (General 

Kamal North (Gkmexal— Reserved Seat), Rural 
Western Towns (Sikh) Urban. 

Tc^tak North ((General) Rural. 
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Name of Mcmbor. 


OoMtitneDcy. 


Faqir Huteain Khan, Ghaudhri 

Farman Alt Khan, Subedar Major Baja 
Fatehjang Singh, 2nd Lieut., Bhai 

Fateh Khan, Khan Sahib Baja * 

Fateh Muhammad, Mian 

Fateh Shcr Khan, Malik 

Fazal All Khan, Khan Bahadur Kawab Ghaudhri. 
O.B.E, 

Fatal Din, Khan Sahib Ghaudhri 

Fazal Karim Bakhsh, Mian 

Few, Mr. E. 

Qhazanfar All Khan, Baja 

Ghulam Mohy-ud*Din, Khan Bahadur, M 
Ohulam Qadar Khan, Khan Sahib 
Ghulam Bairul, Ghaudhri . . . < 

Qhulam Samad, Khawaja 

(Hrdharl Das, Matuint 

Ookul Ghand Karang, Dr. Sir, M.A., Ph. D. 

Ck>pal Das, Bai Sahib Lala 

Qopal Singh, Amerioan Sardar 

Qopi Ghand, Bhargava, Dr 

Qurbachan Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar . . 

Habib-UUah Khan, Malik 

Halbat Khan Daha, Khan 

Hans Haj, Bliagat, n.A., ll.u 

Hori Ghand, Bai, Satilb liai 

HarlLal, Munshi 

Hari Singh, Sardar 

Harjab Singh, Sardar . . 

Harnam Das, Lala 

Harnam Singh, Captahi Sodhi . . 

Het Bam, Bai Sahib Ghaudhri 

Indar Singh, Sardar 

Jagjlt Singli Man, Sardar 

Jagjit Singh, Bedi Tikka 

Jalian Ara Shah Nawai, Mrs. K.n.E 

Jafor All Khan, M 

Jalal*ud-Diu Amber, Ghaudhri, b.a 

Joglndar Singh Man, Sardar 

Jttgai Klahorc, Ghaudhri . . 

Kabul Singh, Master 

Kapoor Singh, Sardar, b.a., bub. 

Kacamat All, Shaikh, b.a., ll.b 

lUrUr Singh, Chau^l 

Kartar Singh, Sardar 


Tarn Taran (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Qujar Khan (Muhammadan), Bural. 

South East (Sikh), Bural. 

Rawalpindi East (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Gujrat North (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Oujrat Bast (Muhammadan), Bural, 

A jnala (Muhammadan), Bural, 

Muzatfargarh Sadar (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Anglo-Indian. 

Find Dadan Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

BCianwali North (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Sialkot Gentral (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Sonthorn Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
South-East Multan Division (General), Bural. 
West Lahore Division (General), Bural. 

Kangra North (General), Bural. 

Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General— ^Reserved 
Seat), Bural. 

Lahore City (General), Urban. 

Julhradur West (Sikh), Bural. 

Sargodha (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Khanewal (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Amritsar and Sialkot (General Reserved Seat), 
Rural. 

Una (General), Rural. 

I South Western Towns (General), Urban. 

Kangra and Northern Hoshiarpur (Sikh), Rural. 
Hoshlarpur South (Sikh), Rural. 

Lyallpur and Jhang (General— Reserved Seat), 
Rural. 

Ferozepore North (Sikh), Rural. 

EHssar South (General), Bmal. 

Gurdaspur Nmth (Sikh), Bural. 

Gentral Punjab I^Audholders. 

Montgomery East (Sikh), Rural. 

Outer Lahore, (Muhammadan >Vomen), Urban. 
Okara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Gentral Punjab (Indian Christian). 
Gnjranwala and Shahdara (Sikh), Bural. 

Ambala and Simla (General— Reserved Seats) 
Bural. 

JuUundur Eaat (Sikh), Bmal. 

Ludhiana East (Sikh), Rural. 

Nankaua Sahib (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur West (Gettsial), Bknmt 
Lyallpur Bast (Sikh), Bnzal. 
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Name of Memhei. 


m 


Oonatituency. 


KhaUd Latif Gauba, Mr 

Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, The Hon’ble Major 
Nawabaada Malik. 

Eishan Dass, Seth 

Klshan Singh, Sardar 

Erishan Oopal Dutt, Chaudhii . . 

Lai Singh, Sardar, M.Sc,, LL.n. . . . . 

Manoiiar I^al, The Hon. Mr. M.A 

Maqbool Mahmood^ Mir . « 

Mazhar Aii Azhar, M., n.A., LL.n. 

Mohy-ud-Din Lai Badshah, Sayed 
Mubarik Ali Shah, Syed . . . . . / 

Muhammad Abdul Bahman Khan, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Akram Ehan, Baja . . 

Muhamad Alam, Dr. Shaikh, n.A., Hoi 
(Oxoii.), LL.D. (Dubiin.) 

Muliammad Amin, Khan Sahib Shaikh . . 
Muhammad Ashraf, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Azamkhan, Sardar . . 

Muhammad Falyaz Ali Khan, Nawabzada 
Muhammad Hassan, Ohaudrl 
Muhammad Hasaan Khan Gurchani, Khan 
Bahadur Sardar, O.I.E. 

Muhammad Hassan Khan Bahadur Makhdum 
Sayed. 

Muhammad Hayat Khan Noon, Nawab Sir 
MhUk. 

Muhammad Husain, Sardar 

Muhammad Hussain, Chaudhri, B.A., LL.b. 
Muhammad Iftikhar'Ud-Din, Mian 
Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Sir. 

Muhammad Navaz Khan, Major Sardar 
Muliammad NuruUali, Mian, B.com, (Loudon) . . 

Muliammad Qasim, Chaudhri 

Muhammad Eaza Shah Jeelani, Makhdumzada 
Haji Sayed. 

Muhammad Saadat All Khan, Khan Sahib 
Khan. 

Muliammad Sadiq, Siiaikh 

Muhammad Sarfraz Khan, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Sarfraa Khan, Baja 
Muhammad Shall All Khan, Khan Saliib 
Chaudhri. 

Muhammad Wilayat Hussain Jeelani, Makh' 
dumzada Haji Sayed. 

Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., ll.b.. . 
Muhammad Yusaf Khan, Khan, B.A., ll.b. . . 
Mukand Lai Puri, Bal Bahadur 
Mula Singh, Sardar 

Muni Lai Kalla, Pandit 

Mushtaq Ahmad Gormanl, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

MuzaUhr All Khan Qlxilbash, Saidar . . 


Inner L'lhore (Muhammadan), Urban, 

Khushab (Muhammadan), Bural. 

JuUundur (General — Beserved Seat), Eural. 
Amritsar Central (Sikh), Jtural. 

North-Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 
Ludhiana Central (Sikh), Hural. 

University. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Nortii-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan)^ Urban, 
Attock South (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Jhang Central (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Jullundur North (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Jliclum (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Bawalplndl Division Towns (Muhammadan). 
Urban. 

Multan Division Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
South-West Gujrat (Muhammadan), Eural. 
Dora Ghazi Khan North (Muhammadan) Eural. 
Karnal (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Ludhiana (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Dera Ghazi Klian South (Muhammadan), Eural* 

Alipur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North Punjab Landholders. 

Ohunian (Muhammadan), Eiiral. 

Gujranwala East (Muhamntadan), Bural. 

Kasur (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Tuandars, 

Attock Central (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Jjyallpur (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Bhalwal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Shujabad (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Samundri (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Muliaramadan), Urlian. 

Sailkot North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Cbakwal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Eohtak (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lodhran (Muhammadan), Eural. 

North-West Gurgaon (Muhammadan). Eural. 
Eawalpindi Sadar (Muhammadan), Eural. 
Eawalpindi Division (General), Eural. 

Hosliiarpur West (General — Eeserved Seat), 
Rural. 

Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General), Eural. 
Muzaliargarh North (Muhanunadan), Enral. 

Lahore (Muhanunadan), Eural. 



ISO 


Pmjab Legislatiw AssetMy. 


Kame of Member. 


Constituency. 


Mnxaflar IUian» Khan Bahadur Captain Malik. . 
Mmailar Khan. Khan Bahadvr Nawab. c.i.B.. . 

Kaair-ud-Btn, Ghaudhrl 

NaBlr>nd-din Shah. Pir 

KairuHah Khan. Bana 

Kau Nlbal 81ngh Btan. Lieutenant Sardar 

Kawaciah All Shah, Syed 

Jfur Ahmad Kitan, Khan Sahib Mian . . 

Partab Blngh, Bardar 

Plr Muhammad, Klian Sahib Ctiaudhrl . . 

Pohop Singh. ^ 0 , M.A., LL.n 

Prem Singh, Chaudhrl 

Prem Singh, Mahant 

Pritam Singh, Siddhu, Sardar, b.a., ll.b. 

Baghbir Kaur, Shrimati 

Earn Sorup, Chaudhrl 

Bnnpat Blngh, Chaudhrl 

Baahida Latlf Baji, Begum 

Biaeat All, Khan Bahadur Chaudhrl 

£l]mdaman Singh, Thakur, b.a 

Bobertu, Sir William, c.l.E 

Kur Singh, Sardar 

Sahib Dad Khan, Khan Sahib Chaudhrl 

Sahib Bam, Chaudhrl 

Sampuran Singh, Sardar 

Santokh Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar 

Sant B>am Both, Dr. 

Satya Pal, Dr 

Sbahadat Khan, Khan Sahib Bai 

Shah Nawas Khan, Kawub Sir 

Sham Lai, Bai Bahadur I^la 

Sbrl Bam Sharma, i^andit 

Slkandar Hyat Khan, Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir, x.b.i. 

Singha, Diwan Bahadur, 8 . P 

BIta Bam, Lala 

Solian Lai, Kal Sahib Lala 

Sohan Sln^ Jo»h, Sardar 

Siidaralian, Lala 

Sultan Mahmud Hotiana Mian, n.A 

Stuner Singh. Chaudhrl, b.a., L 1 ..B. 

Sundar Singh. Sardar Bahadur Dr., Sardar Sir 
Kt., oa.B., DM, 

Suiaj Mai, C^udhrl, b.a., ulb 

Xattb Husain Khan, Khan 

Tara Singh, Sardar 

Toja Shi^ Sawatanter, Sardar 

!nk)a Bam, Chaudhrl, B.A., ul.b 

B|)a} Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar, m.a 

Bmar Hayat Khan, Chaudhrl 

Dtlam Singh, Ihigal, Sardar 

Wall Muhammad Sayyal Uiraj, Sardar 


Mlanwali South (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Attock North (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Oujranwala North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Toba Tek Singh (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Hoshlarpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sheikhupura West (Sikh) Rural. 

Jhang East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dipalpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amrltmr South (Sikh), Rural. 

South-East Gujrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 

East Punjab Landholders. 

South-East Ourgaon (General— Reserved seat), 
Rui%l. 

Gujrat and Bbabpur (Slkli), Rural. 

Ferozepore West (Sikh). Rural. 

Amritsar (Sikh Women). 

Rohtak Central (General), Rural. 

Karnal North (General), Rural. 

Inner Lahore (Muhammadan Women), Urban, 
llafljsabad (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurdaspur (General), Rural. 

European. 

Ferozepore East (Slkli), Rural. 

Hlsiar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Uissar North (General), Rural. 

Lyallpur West (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Sikh), Urban. 

Amrltear City (General), Urban. 
Sialkot-Anifltaar (General), Rural. 

Jarauwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 
West Multan Division (General), Rural. 
Southern Towns (General), Urban. 

West Punjab Landholders. 

East Central Punjab (Indian Christian). 

Trade Union (Labour). 

North Punjab (Non-Uuiou), Lal)our. 

Amritsar North (Sikh), Bural. 

Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 

Pakpattan (Muhammadan), Bural. 

South-East Gurgaon (General), BuraR 
. Batala (Sikh), Bural 

Hansi (General), Bural. 

Jlmng West (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Ferozepore South (Sikh), B4mL 
Lahore west (Sikh) Bural. 

Bohtak North (General), Bural. 

Western Towns (Sikh), Urban. 

. Bhahral (Muhammadan), Bural. 

. North-West Punjab (Sikh), Bural 
« Kablrwala (Mubammadan). Rural. 


Bnrma. 


BoroM llei between Assam on the 
Nortb-West and China on the B’ortb-East, 
and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and Bonth -West and Slam on the Sonth- 
Bast. Its area is approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are nnad- 
mlnistered and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country Is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile vidleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in cUmate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season Is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96*. the minimum about 60”. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 80 inches In the central dry sone which lies 
in a *"ratn shadow** and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
Is twenty degrees higher than In the wet sone, 
but this is compenBated by a bracing odd season. 
To the north and east of the dry sone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland Is 8,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently It 
enjoys a temperate cUxnate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area Is 
over 60, 000 square miles. There Is no other re- 
gion at slmUar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hUly ranges (Vo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 


The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1981 was 1<M7, 146. There were 0,092,214 
Burmans, 1,087,406 Shans, 1,867,678 Karens, 
158,845 Kachfak 848,094 Chins, 584,986 
Arakaaese and xanbye, 886,728 Talalngs and 
188,789 Palaungs. There Is also a large alien 
population of 108,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 80,441, and Indo-Burmans, 
1^,166. 


The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tlbeto-Chlnese fsi^y. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
oent. of the agricultore of the country bdng In 
their hands. The Bunnese and most of the 
hlU tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Aci- 
mlsm, or the wonblp of nature spirits,ls almost 
universal. 

la appearance the Borman Is usually 
somewhat short and with MougoUan features, 
fills dress is most disttnetlve and ex- 
ceedingly eomloitable. It consists of a alifc 
turban bound tonad his forehead, a loose 
)MMoBhlebQdyaiMlaloiigelEirt orkmgylticd 
renad his wafat, zenehtng to bis ankles. The 


Bnimese women, peftaaps the moet pjeaslng type 
of womanhood In the East, lead a oue and opes 
itie. pisyinff a large part la the bonedMid eoo- 


[nomy and in petty trading, llieir dress Is 
I somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
I turban on the head, and the Is tucked 

in at the side Instead of being tledin front. A 
well dressed and well groonisd Burmese Iwy 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
psrison with any woman In the worid. 
Commanlentioiis. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less ezthnt ths 
Ohlndwln, afford great natural tborongbhirei 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work or waterways u Indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mall, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid rlveg 
service. ’ 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,059*89 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myltkytna, the most nortnem point In the 
system; the Rangoon-Prome Hue; and tbs 
Pegu-Martaban Hue, which serves Moulmeiu 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 
Indastry. 

Agriculture Is the chief Indust]^ of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Tue nett total cropped area la a 
little more than 161 million acres of which a 
little over 1/1/10 million acres are cropped more 
than once. Irrigation works supply water to 
a little over 1* million acres. India is very 
largely depndent on Burma for her supplies of 
kerosene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of Importance. Teak wood is 
exported in large quantities fVom Burma to 
India. 

Forest play an Important part In the in- 
dustrial life of Burma. The forest reserves cover 
some 22,194,311 acres while unclassed forests 
are estimated at about 70,617,951 acres. Qoveru- 
ment extracted some 42,295 tons of teak during 
the year 1987-38. private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading C(si)oratlon and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extracted over 324,402 
tons. Other timber extracted by Hoensees 
amounts to 500,914 tons and firewood and 
charccml 1,447,982 tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in tiie 
Tavov and Menmi Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost purs 
tin to almost pure wolfram. There baa been a 
revival in the price of tin. 

!^e Improvement In the output of tin and 
wolfram continues. The output of tin in 1987 
was 4,710*14 tons as against 4,^9.46 tons in 1986. 
Sliver, lead and sine ore are extracted by the 
Burma Ckwporation at Bawdwtn in the Nonbnn 
Shan States. Ck>pper in small quantities Is alse 
found there. Th^ are small deposits of Molyb- 
denite in TavOT and Mergui and of plattnum In 
Mytikylna. Mining for precious stones in the 
Mogok Stone Tract of the Katha District oont^ 
nued to be carried out under extraordinary 
licenses and by native miners working under 
ordinary licence The oiit]mt of rabies daring^ 
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1937 was 191,700 caratfl a8 compared with 1 41,490 
caratH in 1980. The output of amber in 1987 
wa« 38* 78 cwt«. The output of Burinefje Jadette 
during 1937 compared with tliat of tlie previoue 
year showed an increase of 1,280.41 ewts. The. 
total emtput of petroleum in Burma during 1937 
was 2744 ritillirm gallons agniniyt 295 htlUion 
mtUpmi during 1939. 'J’he oldest and largest 
Oltneld In the province is at Yenangyaung in the 
Hagwe District where the Jturmah Oil (Company 
has Its chief wells. There has heim a gradual 
decrease in the output from the wells in this 
Oildeld as evidenced by tlic output of nearly 
1$44 million gallons in 1921 and nearly 12 L 
inilflon gallons In 1937. The next larg(*gt oil- 
Afiid is at Ohauk In tlie same DistTlct. There 
been a gradual decrease in the output here 
also but there was a slight re(K)very in 1937 
With an output of 120 million gallons. There 
has been an Increase In the output from tiic 
wells In the 'J’hayetmyo District. There were 
decreases In the output from the wells in the 
Unnhu, Upper (liindurin and Pakokku Districts. 
Tne Burma Oil Company take ih<dr oil to the 
refineries at Jlang«M>ii by pipe line from the 
Yenangyaung and iUiaiik oilfields. Dther < ‘om- 
}>anies take it down by river fiats. Tl»c area 
under rubber is 107,248 acres. 

Mannfaoturei. 

There are 1,048 faetorlos, more than half of 
which are engaged in iiilUiiig rice and nearly 
one-seventh are saw mills. The remaliuhT are 
chiefly engineering Wf)rks, <’ott«in ginning mills, 
oil mills for the exiracOon of oil IVoiii groundutits, 
printing presses, ice and mratiMi wat(‘r factories, 
and oil refineries eoniioeted with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of piTmms employed 
in eetabllsluucnta under the BaeUvics Art in 1937 
was 87,952. Boreunial factories employed 82,220 
and soosouiU factories 5,432. At the (Hmsiis of 
1^1, 1,850,179 or 29-79 jier cent. {»t the total 
population were engaged outside agriculture and 
pr(mnetion. 

Bublle upiiiiou amongst the Burmese appears 
to have now verred round In favour ol the 
loe.ally made article in preference io the import- 
ed artifleial sllksi, mostly “ loiigyls ’* which were 
so much in demand for men aiul women's wear 
a few years ago. At Aiiuirapura in the Manduluy 
District a revival has taken place of luuui silk- 
weaving. Bunuose carving tfiougii once famous 
is now on the decline for want of enc iuiragenieut 
ftom the public, and few artists in silver still 
remain, the finish of whose work is sometimes 
very fine. Bassein and Mandalay imrasols are 
well linown and much admired In Burma. But 
perhaps the most famous of all hand-made and 
fodlgenuus Industries is the lacquer work of Pagan 
with its dedicate patterns in l)laek, green, and 
yi^ow traced on a ground- work of red lai^uer 
over bamboo. The art of uuiking bronae figures 
la alao on tlie docliuo. 

Adaialitratioa. 

Burma, which was origiiuUly adndnisiesred 
aa a Lkutenant-Govemorship, was deliberately 
eiGoluded from the operation ot the Beform Ac^ 
itt 1919. It was felt that Burma ditfered ao 
markedly firom the Provinces in the Indian 
IhUpire that its requirttmenta should be te* 
pmatdy conakkared. After repeated dtecus- 
aJena the questkm was referred to a special 
Bnma Jtafbrms Committee, which In 1922 re- 
qnmmiWMtod that all the eeaential pruviskma uifi 


the Beform Act should l>e applied to Burma. This 
recommendation was accepted and its proposals 
became law. Under this Act Burnui became a 
Governor's Province, with an executive council 
and ministers, and (.-onforms to the provinces 
recreated under the Act of 1919 (v e ). The 
main difference was in the size of the electorate. 
Under the franchise a<-cepted, the rural electorate 
was estimated at 1,979,450 and the urban 
electorate had been put as high as 99,882. The 
Legislative (.'oimcll consisted fo 103 members, 
of which 80 were elected and the balance nomi- 
nated. Owing to the special status of woDien 
In Burma, female franchise was adopted from 
the beginning. 

Burma was constitutionally separated from 
India with effect from the Ist of April 1987 on 
which date the Government of Burma Act 
1986 came into force. Under that Act the 
Borina Ijeglslnture consists of Bis Majesty, 
represented by the Governor and two 
Chambers known as the Senate and the House 
of Uepreseotatlces. The Senate consists of 
39 members and the House of Bepresentatlves 
consists of 132 members. 

Burma is divided administratively Into Upper 
Burma (including the Shan States, the Kachin 
and Chin HlUs) and Lower Burma. The 
Siian . States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who Is 
aieo Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
Ist Octolier 1922, and are designated the F. 8. 
States. The other Slum States In Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Ckimmis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and itevenue administration is vested 
In the Chief of tlie State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are e^t Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one In the Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under tlie centred of the High Court 
of Judicature at Kangoon, which consists of a 
Ohkff Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
TheSuperlor Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sassions Judges; there are alao separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All viUaM headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number am also in- 
veated with dvilJuiiedictioQ to a limited exteat. 

In musuance of the policy of deoentrallsa- 
tion stepe were Uken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence which 
they poeieeeed in Burmeee tlmee befoie the 
centiaUxlng teadendee of BriUMi rule made them 
praettoally subordinate offlcersoftiieadmiaiBtra- 
Uon. 

Public Works. 

The P.W.D. oomprieee two Branehee, 
the Buildlnge end Beads Branch and the Irrfoa* 
tion Branch. 

The B. A &. Branch ol this Department 
which is under the Minletry of Agricul- 
ture and Foieata la adminietered by one 
Chief Engineer. There Is alee a Penoi^ 
Aselitant to the Chief Bnghieer. There are five 
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permanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
Rangoon and two at Ma3rmyo. These are 
officers of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
who number 20 (twenty), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering I 
Service (Glass I) which has been constituted for 
the rar^se of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B. <fe R. Branch ; so 
far 19 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. There are 17 officers in service 
at present. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., which 
is under the control of the Hon’bie Minister of 
Lands and Revenue, is administered by the 
Chief Engineer, P.W.D., Burma Irrigation 
Branch, who is assisted by a Personal Asstt. 
There are two permanent Superintending 
Engineers in charge of Circles, one of whom is 
stationed at Rangoon and the other at Maymyo. 
These are officers of the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 15 on the cadre of the Burma Service 
of Engineers, Class I, Irrigation Branch. Be- 
sides this there is also the Burma Service of 
Engineers, Class II. 

Jj’urther, there are a River Training Expert 
and a Temporary Engineer, the latter being 
engaged on contract for work of a special 
nature. 

The Barma Defence Force. 

The Burma Defence Force comprises the Army 
in Bunna and the Burma Frontier Force. The 
supreme command of ttie Burma Defence Force 
is vested In the Governor of Burma, subject to 
the general control of the Secretary of State for 
Burma. 

The Army in Burma which is directly under 
the General Officer Commanding, consists of the 
following units, corps and departments : — I 

TJniis 2nd ( Derajat) Mountain Battery, B.A., 
F.F., Rangoon Field Brigade, R.A., B.A.F., 2nd 
Battalion, The King’s Own Yorksiiire Light 
Infantry, Ist Battalion, the Gloucestershire 
Regiment, Tenasserim Battalion, B.A.F., 
Rangoon Battalion, B.A.F., Burma Railway 
BattaIion,B.A.F., Upper BurmaBattaIlon,B.A.F., 
No. 13, Field Company, Q.V.O. Madras Sappers 
and Miners, 1st Field Company, The Burma 
Sappers and Miners, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Battalions, The Burma Rides, 11th Battalion, 
The Burma Rifles, B.A.F., The Rangoon Univer- 
sity Training Corps, B.T.F., No. 11 Animal 
Transport Coy. (Mule) and Bunna Hospital 
Cenospany. 

Corp$ and DepaHmenUt : — The Burma Army 
Service Corps, The Burma Army Ordnance Corps, 
The Burma Military Engineer Service, The 
Burma Medical 8er\’ice, The Burma Veterinary 
Service and the Burma Army Corps of Clerks. 

The Burma Frontier Force has been con- 
stituted with effect from the 1st April 1937 from 
the 6 Frontier Battalions and the Reserve 
!^tt«lion of the Burma MiUtarv Ptrilee. The 
Burma Fnmtier Force is governed by the Burma 
Fnmtier Force Act, 1937. The Force is directly 
under the Governor eff Burma as part Of the 
Govenuuent ot Burma’s defence organization. 


The general superintendence of tlio force is 
exercised, subject to the orders of the Governor, 
by the Inspector- General, Frontier Force, 
Burma, who is appointed by the Governor. The 
force is divided Into ff battalions the adminis- 
tration of which is vested in Commandants and 
Assistant Commandants ; its officers are seconded 
from the British or Indian Army and its rank 
and file are recruited from natives of India and 
Burma. 

PoUce. 

The Police Force is divided into : Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town Police. The 
flrst two are under the control of the 
Inspestor- General of Police, the tatter is 
under the orden of the Commissioner of 
Pollcp, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are four 
other Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for 
the Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, 
and for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police. Its officers are seconded from the 
British or Indian Army and its rank and file are 
recruited from natives of India and Burma. 
The experiment of recruiting Burmese on a 
small scale has been moderately successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into three Battalions. The object of 
the force is to supplement the Civil Police 
in the maintenance of law and order. Their 
duties, apart from furnishing columns for 
active ot)eratiQna against daoolts, etc., are 
to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., and 
guards for treasuries, Jails, lockups and courts. 

Education* 

Under the Minister of Education there Is the 
Director of Public Instruetion with an Assistant 
Director, both belooging to the Indian 
Educational Service and an Additional 
Assistant Director in the Burma Educational 
Service, Class I (temporary for the present). 
There are ten Inspectors of Schools drawn 
from the Indian Bdnoational Service, 
and the Burma Educational Service (class 1) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assistant Insnectors. There is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporarv basis. There is alio 
one Inspectroas ol Schools* There Is a Chief 
Education Officer for the Federated Shan States. . 

A oentralized, teaching and reridentlal Uni- 
versity for Burma has been established in Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Sdenoe, 
Law, Education, Boonomics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Agriculture. 

Engliab and A. y. Schools are oontroOed by the 
Education Dept* A remarkabte feature of edu- 
cation In Burma is the system of dementacy 
education evolved, goneratiems ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearty eveir ▼Wage has a mon- 
astery (hDoongyi-kyamiffB mry moowtery is a 
village school and every Bofuian boy must, in 
accordance wltb his religion* attend that school, 
shaving hli bead and for the time weatlnff the 
yellow robe. At the bpoongyi-kyannp die ooyt 
are taught reading and writing and an etemen* 
tarv indigenous system of arithmetic. The resnlt 
is that there are very few boys to Burma who 
are n^t able to read and ^te. Yeraaeular 
education is in the hands of Local BdticaMoaal 
authoritim. 
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Amonff ipectal Instltatlaiit, the Govemment 
Ted^otl ImtltuU), Inielii, pxovMes ooanei in 
MedMuiloal, Ohil ftnd Blecnrioel Bngliieering, : 
the ]tanii» Forest School, VyinmkitA, coatees I 
hi Forestry, the Aorloiilturil 0<^ege, Mandalay, 
coones in Agricmtore and the Veterinary 
OoUece, Insein, courses in Veterinary science, 
mie Maxr Chapman Xrainhm CoUege tm Tea- 
dhscs and School lor the Deaf existe in Bangoon 
aad schools lor the Mind, at Koolmein a^ 
Baogoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Schdanhlps provides 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars each year for 
the edncathm and training overseas of persons 
domloUed in Burma. 

MadleaL 

The omitrol of the Medical D^rtment is 
Vested 1o an lnspeotor*Qeneral of Civil Hoe* 


pltals. Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
Director. Haroourt Butler Institute of Pabho 
Health, at which there is now a Publio Analyst 
(which post is at present held In abeyance for 
purposes of economy) and to which is also 
att^hed a Malaria Bureau. There are also an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, three whcde-thne 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner 
and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital. There is .also a post of 
Hygiene Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held In abeyance. There are aslo a temporary 
post of special Leprosy Officer and a Nutrition 
Survey Officer. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Bangoon 
in July 1015. The Director is a member cn the 
Indian Medleal Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 


Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1938-89. 

Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1088-89. 

(a) Eevbkus Kkceiitb— 

Rs. 


Rs. 

OaniifAXT. 



I. — Customs . . 

3,70,17,000 

XXVIT. — Co-operative Credit. 

2,000 

II. — Excite Duties 

1,38,02.000 

XXVIII. — Industries . . 

14,000 

ni.->Taxai on Income .. 

1.60,61.000 

XXIX. — Aviation 

62,00 J 

IV.— State Lottery 

10.00,000 

XXX. — Miscellaneous De- 

V. — Land Bevenue 

6,09,24,000 

partments 

2,00,00'' 

VI.— Excise 

90.04,000 

XXXI. — Currency . . 

40,000 

VII.— Stamps 

86,49,000 

XXXll.— Mint 


Vm.— Forest 

1,50,00,000 

XXXIII.— ClvU Works 

10,79,000 

IX. — Begistration 

8,25,000 

XXXIV. — Receipts in aid of 

X.— Other Taxes and 


Superannuation . 

71,000 

Duties 

9,18,000 

XXXV. — Stationery and Print- 

Xni,— Irrigation, etc., 


Ing 

1,36,000 

Works with Oapl- 


XXXVI. — Miscellaneous 

2.87,000 

tal Accounts 

8.49,000 

XXXVII. — ^Defence Services — 

XIV.— 1 r r 1 g a 1 1 0 n, etc.. 
Works (no Capital 


Effective 

6,66,000 

34,000 

XXXV'llI. — Defence Services — 

Accounts) 

Non-Effective . . 

2,000 

XV. — Posts and Telegraphs 

(Net, i.e., less work- 
ing expenses) . . j 

XVI. — Interest 

—3,44,000 

2,24.000 

XXX IX. — Frontier Force 

XL. — Miscelianeous Ad- 

iustments between 
Burma and the 

3,95,000 

XVII. — Admhdstratkm of 


Federated Shan 


Justice . . 

8,27,000 

1 States 

23.05,000 

XVrn.— JaUs and Convict 


XLI.— Extraordinary Re- 

BetUsments 

XIX.— Police 

10.94.000 

8.48.000 

ceipts 

4,76,000 

Total (a) . . 


XX. — Ports and Pilotage . 

2,17.000 

16,80,83,000 

XXI.— LIdithouaet and 

Liittsiilpt 

(5) Dbbt avd Diposit Bbabs. 
PnMtcDoW— 


XXII.— Bduoatlon .. 

4,82,000 

Floating Debt 

50,00,000 

XXm.— Medical 

5,99,000 

VfiftMdtd DsM— 

XXIV.— Publio HealUi 

1,77,000 

Savings Bank DeposiU 

1,66,00,000 

XXV.— Agilottitiffe 

1,89,000 

Post Office Cash Oertliloates .. 
State Provident Funds. . 

40,00,000 
48,06, (XK) 

XXVI.*-V«tsr]aiiy . . 

12,000 

Other Accounts 

liooo 
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Major Heads of Accoant. 


Estimatest 

1938-39. 


Major Heads of Account. 


Estimates, 

1988-39. 


DeposiU and Advaneen — 

Rs. 

Depreciation Keserve Fund — 
Bailways 

3,86,000 

Eenewals Eeserve Fund — 

Posts and Telegraphs 

1,87,000 

Post Office Cash Certificates 
Bonus Fund 

25,000 

Deposits of Local Funds 

2,15,00,000 

Departmental and Judicial Depo- 
site — 


Civil Deposits 

3.80.00,000 

Other Deposits 

3,32,29,000 

Other Accounts 

11,000 

Advances Bepayablo . . 

48,64,000 

Permanent Advances . . 

13,000 

Accounts with Foreign Govern- 
ments and Indian States . . 

18,000 

Accounts with India . . 

2,00,00,000 

Accounts between Burma and 
the Burma Kailways 

58,00,000 

Accounts with the Beserve 
Bank 

76,000 

Suspense Accounts 

5.97,60,000 

Cheques and Bills 

2,78,00,000 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 

4,02,000 

Loam and Advaneee — 


Loans to Munidpalitles, Port 
Trusts, etc 

7,64,000 

Loans to Govemment Servants. 

4,60,000 

Deduct — Amount of recoveries 
d pre-separation Loans and 
Advances tranaferred to the 
head XLI Extraordinary 
Beceipis ” . . 

4,76,000 


* 

Rs. 

Remittaneee-- 


Remittances within Burma — 
Money-orders 

4,80,00.000 

Cash Bemittances and Adjust- 
ments between Officers ren- 
dering accounts to the same 
Aocountant-Qeneral or Con- 
troller 

17,48,00,000 

Bemittanoe by Bills . . 

73,00,000 

Adjusting Accounts between 
Burma and the Federated 
Shan States 

4,80,000 

Exchange Account between 
Posts and Telegraphs and 
Defence Services 

Net Bocelpts by Civil Treasuries 
from Posts and Telegraphs . . 

67,87,000 

Net Receipts from Civil Trea- 
shries by Defence Services . . 

1,40,15,000 

Htmitlanee Account between Eng- 
land and Burma — 


(a) Accounts with Secretary of 
State— 

i. Items adjustable in 

Burma 

ii. Items adjustable in 

England 

18,32,000 

6,07,000 

(b) Accounts with the High 
Commissioner — 

i. Items adjustable in 

Burma 

ii. Items adjustable in 

England 

76,66,000 

88,000 

Tran^en of oath between England 
and Burmor— 


Remittances Through Reserve 
Bank 

88,71,000 

Total (b) 

50,56,66,000 

ToUl ( 0 ) A (b) 

66,37.49,000 

Opening Balance . . 

2,78,93,000 

Gland Total .. 

69,16,42,000 
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Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1938-89. 

Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1938-39. 

(«) 

Bxpsnditurb Debitable 

(«) 

Expenditure Debit able 



TO EBVENBB. 

Rs. 

TO Revenue— CO whi. 

Rs. 



‘ 29. 

Scientific Departments 

8,95,000 

1. 

Customs 

11,66,000 





30. 

Education 

99,80,000 

2. 

Excise Duties 

2.24.000 





81. 

Medical 

47,34,000 

*s. 

Taxes on Income . . 

10,64,000 





32. 

Public Health 

13,14,000 

4. 

State Lottery 

2,00,000 





33. 

Agriculture 

10,76,000 

5. 

lAnd Ilevemie 

55,45.000 





34. 

Veterinary . . 

5,63.000 

6. 

Excise 

19,71,000 





36. 

Co-operative Credit 

6.63, (MK) 

7. 

Btamps 

89,000 





86. 

Industries 

2,18 000 

8. 

Forest 

60,68,000 





37. 

Aviation 

4,89,000 

8 A. Forest Capital Outlay 

1,19,000 





37 A 

. Capital Outlay on Civil 


0. 

Kcgistrailon 

1,37,000 

Aviation 

1.02,000 

10. 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

1,27,000 .38. 

MlsccIlaneoTis Departments. 

3,17,000 

11. 

Miscellaneous Ball way Kx* 

41. 

Civil Works 

1,32,22,000 


pciidlture 

16,34.000 





42. 

Famine Relief 

20.000 

12. 

Rev. Ex^Klre, on Works with 

, 




Capital Acootints 

28, 87, (KM) 43. 

Snpm. AHwncs. A Pensionn 

1,4j.51 .000 

13. 

Other llev. Kxi)endlturp . . 

4,14,000 43A 

. Coininutatlon * 

6, 97, (KM) 

14. 

Coiwtn. of Irrgn., Navgn.. 

44. 

Stationery and Printing . . 

11, 65, (KM) 


eto., Works 

3.05.000 





45. 

Miscellaneous 

6,39,000 

16. 

Posts and Telegraphs Tn- 





terest on Dcl»t . . 

46. 

Defence SerA’Iccs — Effective 

1,43,99,01)0 

16. 

Capital Outlay on Posts and 

47. 

Defence Services — Non- 



telegraphs 

—2,06.000 

Effective . . 

4,61,000 

17. 

Interest on Debt and Other 

48. 

Frontier Force 

60,76,000 


Obligations 

69, 55, (KM) 





49. 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 


16. 

Appropriation for Reduc- 


between Burma and 



'tlon or Avoidance of 


Federated Shan States . . 

57,32,000 


Debt 

99,35.000 





60. 

Extraordinary Charges 


20. 

General Administration . . 

1, 20,56, (KK) 






Total (rt) 

15,42,29,000 

21. 

Audit 

13.64.000 






(6) Catital Expenditure not I 


22. 

Adiuiulstration of Justice . 

65.36,000 DBBITABI.E TO REVENUK. 




62. 

Constn. of Irrgn., etc., Wks. 


23. 

Jails and Oonxict Settle- 





inenta 

34,10.000 63. 

Capital Outlay on Posts 





and Telegraphs . . 


2i. 

Police 

1,54,41,000 





68. 

Payments of Commuted 


26. 

Ports and Pilotage 

4.47,000 

value of Pensions 




59. 

Parents to Retrenched 





Personnel 


27. 

Sooleslaatkal 

2.18,000 






ToUl (6) 


*?• 

BxterniU Affairs 

67,000 

Total (a) A (b) .. 

15.42,29.000 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1938-39. 

Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1038-39. 


Bs. 


Rs. 



Brought forward 

23,28,75,000 


.... 

(c) Debt and Deposit Heads— 


(<r) Debt and Deposit Heads, 


concld. 



Loems tmd AdsuNcst. 




Loans to the Burma Hallway 


PuUic Debt. 


Board 

4,77,000 



Loans to Municipalities, Port 


Floating Debt 

50,00,000 

Trusts, Etc 

11,64,000 

Loans to Government Servants. . 

6,01,000 

Unfunded Debt. 


Remittances. 




Remittances within Burma — 


Savings Bank Deposits . . 

1.29,00,000 

Money Orders 

4,27,00,000 

Post Office Cash Certificates 

2,00,000 

Cash Remittances and Adjust- 



ments between Officers ren- 


State Provident Funds . . 

23,51,000 

dering accounts to the same 
Accountant-General or Con- 


Other Accounts 

13,000 

trdler 

17.48,00,000 

Deposits and Advances. 


Remittance by Bills 

Adjusting Account between 

73,00,000 


Burma and the P.S.S. 
Exchange Account between 

4,80,000 


Eenewals Beserve Fund— 


Posts and Telegraphs and 


Posts and Telegraphs . . 

5,89,000 

Defence Services 


Deposits of Local Funds 

2,17,57,000 

Net Payments into Civil Treasu- 


ries by Posts and Telegraphs . 
Net issues from Civil Treasuries 

57,87,000 



Departmental and Judicial De- 


to Defence Services . . 

1.40,16,000 

posits. 

CivU Deposits 

3,80,00,000 

Remittance Accounts between 
England and Burma. 


(a) Aceounto Secretary of 


Other Deposits . . 

3,32,67,000 

State. 


Other Accounts 

11,000 

1. — ^Items adjustable in Burma . . 

18,32,000 


it. — Items adjustable in England. 

6,07,000 

Advances Repayable 

44,22,000 



(b) Accounts with the High 


Permanent Advances 

18,000 

Commissioner. 


Accounts with Foreign Govern- 


i. — Items adjustable in Burma . . 
li. — Items aojustabie in England. 

76,66,000 

ments and Indian States 

17,000 

88,000 

Accounts with India 

2,00,00,000 

Transfer of cash between England 
and Burma. 


Accounts between Bumm and 



the Burma Railways . . 

68,00,000 

Remittance through the Res^e 


Bank 

88,71,000 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank. 

75,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 

Suspense Accounts 

Fund 

.... 

5,97,59,000 

Total (e) . . 

49,82,63,000 


Cheques and BlUs 

2,78,00,000 

Total(«),(d>&(c) .. 

65,24,92,000 


Departmental sand similar 
Accounts 


4,01,000 

Closiiig Balaiiee 

3,91,60,000 

Carried ewer 

23^,75,000 

Grand Total 

69,16Ai^0OO 




Burma AdminisiraHoh, 


XSS 


AdmialstratkuL 


Governor, His Excellency the Hon’ble Sir 
Archlbftld Douglas Goobrane, o.o.m.o., R.c. 

8.1m D.8.0. 

OOVBRNOR’S SeORKTAKY. 

C. F. B. Pearce, i.o.s. 

KitiTARY Secretary to His ExoBLiiENCY the 
Governor. 

Major Arthur Denis Macnnmara, Skinner's 
Horae (lat Duke of York’s Own Cavalry). 

Aides-De-Camp. 

Captain E. J. Fink, Srd Cavalry. 

Captain J. R. I. Doyle, 2nd Bn., the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Ijight Infantry. 

Honorary Aide-dr-Camp, Col. (Toinpy. Brigadier) 
F. A. G. Houghton, l.A. 

Indian Aidee-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Lasang 
Gam, late of the 8 /20th Burma Rifles ; Naih 
, Commandant Sardar Bahadur Partab Singh, 
Bahadur, I.D.S.M., Reserve Battn., Burma 
Frontier Force. 

COUNSELDOR TO HW EXCELLENCY THE GOVER- 
NOR OF Burma. 

The Hon’hle Sir Walter Bw)th-Gravcly, k.o.m.g., 
C.S.I., O.I.K., i.C.s. (on leave). 

The Hen’blo Mr. H. IT. ('raw, c.i.E., l.c.s. 
(Offloiating). 

Financial adviser to Hm Excellency the 

GOVERNOR OF BURMA. 

The Hou’ble Mr. James Baxter, M.A. 

Ministers to the Governor op Burma. 
The Hon’ble U Pu (Premier). * 

The Hon’ble U Ba Pe (Minister of Home Affairs). 
The Hon'ble U Htoon Aung Gyaw, Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Finance). 

The Hon’ble U Saw (Minister of Agriculture and 
Forests). 

The Hon’ble U Pu (Minister of Commerce and 
Industry). 

Tlw Hon’Ue Sir Paw Tun, Kt., a.t.m., Bar-at-law 
(Mhiister of Lands and Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Saw Po Chit, B.A., (Minister of 
Education). 

UltoelUiiiMM AppohiUMBti. 

IHmetof of Agrieulture, J. Charlton, M.sc., F.I.O. 
Gommistumer. Federated Shan State*, Taungyyi 
Sont^om SAan State*, P. ('. Fogarty, l.c.s. 
StlpVritUonthM, Norihom Shan State*, J, Shaw. 
JMiWler of Public Instruction, A. Campbell, K.O.. 
MA., UL8. 

imfveUr^GmonU of Petite, R. Hardie. 

Conmmor of Forest*, A. W. Moodlt. 


Inspector-Omeral of Cii-il Hospitals, Lt.-Col. 
R. H. Candy, c.i.E., i.M.s. 

Director of Public Health, Major C. A. Bozman, 
M.B., ch.B., D.Ph., l.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 
M.A., M.B., ch.B., I.M.8. 

Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla Pru (2) 
A.T.M. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax, R. K. Harper# 
M.C., l.c.s. 

Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Burma, 
G. K. 0. de Smith, D.s.o. 

Director, Defence Bureau, C. 0. Stewart, o.n.E. 

Director of Veterinary Services, D. T. Mitchell, 
M.R.O.V.B. 

Begietrar of Co-operative Societies, U Kyin, 1.0.8. 

Chief Comraiifionert of Barma. 


Lleut.>Ck>lonel A. P. Phayre, c.b.. . . . 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, c. 8.1 1867 

Lleut.-CJolonel R. D. Ardagh .. .. 1870 

Tlie Hon. Ashley Eden, c.8.1 1871 

A. R. Thompson, O.S.1 1875 

C. U. Altchlson, c.s.i 1878 

C. E. Bernard, c.8.1 1880 

C. H. T. Crosthwalte 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, K.o.s.l. . . 1886 

C. H. T. Crosthwalte, c.s.i 1887 

A. P. MacDonnell, O.8.T. (a) 1880 

Alexander Maokensle, c.s.i 1800 

D. M. Smeaton 1802 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, E.c.s.l 1802 

(•> Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Uaatanaiit-GovanMira of Borma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, i:.C.8.l. . . 1807 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.O.SJ., I.C.V.o. . . lOOS 

Sir H. T. White, K.o.i.a 1006 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K.O.8.I., IJ..D. 1010 

Sir Haroourt Butler, K.C.8.I., c.i.i. . , loiG 

Sir Reginald Craddock, K.C.B.L .. .. lOl? 

Gowaniora of Bonoa. 

Sir Haroourt Butler, O.C.LI., K.o.b. 1 . . . 1022 

Sir Charles Inoes, K.O.B.I., o.La. .. .. 1027 

Sir Hugh Lansdowh Stepheuaon, o.o.f.a., 

K.C.8.Im X.O.L1. 10S2 

The Hon. Sir Arehtbald Donglas Coohrane, 
0.011.0., X.C.B.l.,.D.B.O. 1M6 
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SECBETAEIE8, DEPUTY SECEETARIE8, UNDEE-SECEBTARIBB, Etc., 

TO OOVBENMBKT, 

A. McCracken, i.o.s. Secretary, Home Department. 

U. Tin Tut, Barrister >at>law, l.c.s. . . Secretary, Finance Department. 

U. Kyaw (3), k.s.m Secretary, Education Department. 

J. H. Wise, l.c.s Secretary, Dept, of Com. and Ind. 

H. C. Baker, l.c.s Secretary, Dept, of Lands and Revenue. 

D. C. P. Phelips, l.c.s. , . . . Secretary, Defence Department. 

U. Than Tin Secretary. Dept, of Agri. and Fts. 

F. S. V. Donnison, l.c.s Secretary, Judicial Department. 

U. Kyaw Din (A), a.t.m. Additional Secretary, Education Dept. 

A. K. Potter, l.c.s. . . Controller of Finance (Defence). 

J. C. IBrommage Finance Dept. Representative, Headquarters, Army in 

Burma. 

U. Seln Nyo Tun, l.c.s. . . Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 

C. 8. Kelly, l.c.s Deputy Secretary, Defence Department. 

G. H. Po Saw, B.A.(Oxon) . . Officer on Special Duty, Finance Department. 

M. H. Eossington. l.c.s Under Secretary, Home Department. 

U Ba Tin, l.c.s. Under Secretary, Finance Department. 

F. H. Yamold, l.c.s Under Secretary, Defence Department. 

U Ba Kywa Under Secretary, Department of Lands and Revenue. 

U Sein Tun (Al) Under Secretary, Department of Agri. and Fts. 

U Kyun (A), l.c.s Under Secretary, Dept, of Com. and Ind. 

U Tun Yin (Al) Under Secretary, Judicial Department. 

IT Shwe Mra, l.c.s Under Secretary, Education Department. 

Eai Bahadur C. 8. Sastrl . . Assistant Secretary, Education Department. 

14^. E. Chakravarti Assistant Secretary, Finance Department (Tempy.) 

U Ba Tun, a.t.m Assistant Secretary, Home Department (on leave). 

W. C. Fuller AasUltant Secretary, Home Department (Offg.) 

T. M. I. Krishna AailStiant Secretary, Defence Department. 

K. Nath OlBoer on Special Duty, Defence Department. 

U Thaung Tin Registrar, Homs and Judicial Department (Offg.). 

E. J. Carew Registrar, Dept, of Agri. and Fts. 

S. L. Archer Registrar, Defence Dept. (Offg.). 

N. G. Dutta Registrar, Depts. of Lds. and Rev. and Com. & Ind. 

U Seln Nyun Registrar, Fin. Dept. 

FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 

H. O. Reynolds, c.M.o., l.c.s. . . Financial Commissioner. 

A. B. OUUat, C.I.I!., l.c.s Do. 

K. W. Foster Secretary to the Financial Conuaissioner. 

H. F. Oxbury, l.c.s Do. 

M. V. Sastrl 


R^fistrar. 
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BURMA LEGISLATURE 


PreiidetU of tht Senate.— The Hon’ble U Maung 
Gyee, Bar>at*Law. 


Deputy PreeidetU of the ^Senate.— Vacant. 
Speyer of the Hou$e of ItepreitnUUioee.— The 
Hon fale U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at*Law. 


Speaker of the Uouee of Repreeentativee . — 
U Hta Pe, B. 8c. (Hons.), b.l. 

Secretary to the Senate.— H. M 20 . Elliot, LS.o. 

Secretary, Howe of lieprcserUativeh — U Ba Dun, 

Bar*at>Law. 


Aeeitiant Secretary, Home of Heprettenlalive *. — 
U Seiu, A.T.M. 


Parlumemtary Secretaries. 
U. Ba Pe. 

Mr. S. Mahmud. 

Saw Johnson D. Po Min. 

UBaOn. 

U. Ba Thein. 

V Ba Than. 

H. C. Khoo. 


mbmbeus of the senate. 


dominated.— 

Thra San Baw, o.b.e. 

C. H. Oampagnac, m.b.b., Bar-at Law. 

Sir Oscar de OlanvlUe, o.i.E., o.b.e., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Sir Joseph Maung Oyl, Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Hla, O.I.E., K.B.M., A.T.It. 

U Kyaw, k.s.m., a.t.M. 

U Ba Maung, K.e.K. 

. U Maung Nge, k.s.m., t.P.s. 

W, Maung Maung Bya, cm.e., m.b.e,, a.t.m. 
Sir San C. Po, o.b.e., M.I). 

Tolk Tin Pyu, o.b.e., k.s.m. 

Dr. Daw Saw 8a, m.b.b., f.R.o.s.i., d.p.h. 

U Ba Soln, k.s.m., t.p.s. 

John Tait. 

U Aung Thin, k.s.m. 

U Tha Kan U, k.s.m., a.t.m. 

U Kyaw Zan, o.i.E. 


Elected . — 

17 Kyi Myin, k.s.m. 

Bra Shwe Ba, t.p.s. 

U Kyaw Din, Bar-at-Law. 

G. £. Du Bern. 

The Hon’blo 17 Maung Qyee, Bar-at-Law. 
Khan Bahadur Ibrahim. 

Lall Mohanied Klian. 

U Ba Nyun. 

U Nyun. 

U Nyun*. 

Mlraa Mahomed Ball, Bar-at-Law. 

A. Bahlm. 

U Ba Thane, T.P.S. 

V Ba Thein. 

U Thwln. 

V £a U 

Mr. H. IU)i)er. 

17 Kyaw Zan. 


HOUSE OF HEPBESENTATIVES. 
Elected Memhm, 


U Nyun Tin. 

U Ba Thein. 

K. O. Maracan. 

The Hon’ble U Htoon Aung Gyaw, Bar-at-Law 
U Aung Zan Wal. 

U Shway Tlia. 


U Po Te 
U Tint. 

U Aung Tlia 
XJ Ba On 
II Thin Maung. 

U Pe Tun. 

U Mya Tliein 
The Hou'ble IT Saw 
U Ain 
UMya 
V Hla Tin. 


U Lun. 

U Aye. 

V Chit Po. 

V Seln Ok. 

U Thet Tun. 

V Saw Hla Nyo. 

U Po Mya. 

V Ba Than. 

U BaTin(Kanl). 

V Pu. 

V San Thein. 

U Dwe. 

U Kyaw Dun. 

U Ba Oke. 

U BaThl. 

I’he Hon’ble U Tun. 
17 Pe Maung. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— conirf. 
Elected Memberi — contd. 


V Ba Yin. 

U Lu Sin. 

U Tha Baing. 

U Tun Shein. 

U Tharrawaddy Maung Maung. 

U Maung Myit. 

V Ba Ohn. 

U Thi. 

U Bo. 

U Aung Nyun. 

U Ba Ifaung. 

U Ba Chaw. 

U An Gyi. 

The Hon’ble Sir Paw Tun, a.t.m., Bar-afc-Law. 
U Po Aung. 

U Soe Maung. 

V Seln Win. 

U Kya Gaing, Bar-at-ljaw. 

Dr. Thein Maung, B.A., m.m.f. 

U Lu Wa. 

U Ohn Khin, T.r.s. 

U Ba Win. 

Daw Ah Ma. 

U Po Loon, 

U Kyaw Mya. 

U Shin. 

U Ba Din. 

U Ba Gyi. 

U Ohn Nyun. 

U Thant. 

U Mya. 

V Ba Yin. 

U Maung Maung. 

U Ohn Maung. 

Ong Shein Woon. 

U Shwe. 

U Po Hinixi. 

U Ba. 

U Lu Gyaw. 

U Mya. 

The Hon’bie U Pu, Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. Ba Maw, u.K.t Ph.D., Bar*at<Law. 

TJ Tun Aung Gyaw. 

U Kun, Bar>at>Law. 

U Po Yin. 

U Ba Shwe. 

U Ba U. 

U BaPe. 


U On Pe. 

The Hon’ble U Chit Uiaing, Bar-at-Law. 
U Ba Than. 

U Tun Aung. 

Aw Myo Shu. 

U Ihi Pc. 

M. M. Ohn Ghlne. 

H. C. Khcx). 

U Vo Mmyin. 

The Hon’ble Saw Po Chit, Bar-at-Law. 

U Ba Khaing. 

Sydney Loo JSee. 

Saw Mya Thein. 

U Tun Kin. 

U Shwe Nyun. 

U Kan Aye. 

Saw I’e Tha, Bar at -Law. 

Saw Baton. 

U Hla Pe. 

Saw Jolmsou D. Po Min. 

S. Mahmud. 

B. N. Dass. 
llainniwaH Bagla. 

Ganga Singh, 

R. G. Aiyangar. 

K. (!. Bose, Bar-at-Law. 

A. M. A, Karim Gani. 

A. Narayaua llao. 

S. 11. Foy, Bar-at-J>!iw. 

J. A. L. Wisehuin, Bar-at-Law. 

J. Webster. 

W. J. C. Richards. 

C. N. Paget. 

A. B. Chowdhury. 

U Ba Hlaing. 

H. C. Talukdar. 

U Myo Nyun. 

U Aye Maung. 

8. N. Hajl. 

A. M. M. Vellayan Chettyar. 

The Hon’ble Somerset Butler. 

W. T. McIntyre. 

J. I. Nelson. 

Chan Cheng Telk. 

G. E. J. Robertson. 

L. P. S. Bourne. 

M. B. Padgett. 
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BUiar. 


Af in the com of Bombay Presidency, the 
vroTlnoe known hitherto m Bihar and Orissa 
has suffered a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province. The following details there- 
fore appertain to the new Bihar provinoe after 
the separation of Orissa as from April l, 1986. 

Bihar lies between 20**80* and 27®- 80' N. 
latitude and oetween 82®-81' and 88*-26' B. 
longitude and Includes the provinces of Bihar 
ana Ohota Nagpur, and Is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Da^eeling district 
of Bengal: on the east by Bengal and the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa; and on the west by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces. 

The area of the territories which oonstltute 
the Governorship of Bihar is 69,848 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Provinoe have since the 
1st April 1088 been transferred to the control 
of the Bosident, Eastern States and no longer 
form part of the Province, Ohota Nagpur Is a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Oentral Indian Plateau. Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges from the spot where It 
issues from the territories of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh till 
It enters Bengal near Baiioahal. South of 
Bihar lies CSiota Nagpur. Followinff the msin 
geographical lines there are four Olvll Divtstons 
with headgwters at Patna, Musaffarpiir (for 
Tlrbnt). Bbagalpur and Ranchi (for Ohota 
Nagpur). The headquarters of Government, 
are at Patna. The new capital which lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dlnapore 
and the old civil station of Bankipore it 
known as “Patna," the old town being called 
««Pitna City." 

The People. 

The Province has a populatloo of 32,566,050 
persons. Even so with 407 pertons per sauare 
mile, Bihar Is more tniokly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
whloh can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bbagalpur. During the 
tast ten years the popniation of Patna has 
been steadily inoreasmg. Hindus form an over- 
whelming ma)ority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about mne-tenth of 
the total popniation they oonstltute more than 
one-Ofth of urban popniation of the provinoe. 
Anlmlsts aeoount for 5*0 perewt. ^eseare 
Inbabitante of the Ohota Nagpur plateau 
and the Bantal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Induatrihft. 

Although there is a great deal of mineral wealth 
In Ohota Nagpur and important Industries are 
developing in connection with it, still for the 
bulk of the population of the provinoe agricul- 
ture oontinues to be the basic occupation. Over 
80 par oent. of the population depends wholly 
on amlonltnre while only 7.8 depends on 
Industries. 

The sou throughout the whole of that portiem 
of the Indo-Qangetle plain lying within the 


provincial boundaries is extremely fertile, 
particularly in North Bihar, in parts of which 
Die density of the population Is more than 
900 people to the square mile. The province 
occupies a transition^ position between Bengal 
with its damp climate so suitable for the paddy 
crop, and the provinces to the north and west 
where large irrigation schemes have had to be 
provided to enable the soil to produce its bounty. 
AS In Bengal, rice Is by far the most important 
crop as It occupies an area of approximately 
12 million acres or about 62 per cent of the 
cropped area of the province. As canal irriga- 
tion Is available only in the Sone valley and to a 
moderate extent in Champaran District the 
importance of the south-west monsoon to the 
province of Bihar cannot be overestimated. 

In addition to the rice crop, however, other 
^in crops are grown on a tolerably large scale. 
Ot the monsoon cereals, maize Is grown in an 
area of almost 17 lakhs of acres while in the cold 
weather wheat and barley are extensively grown 
and ocoiipy 12 and 14 laklis of acres respec- 
tively. The cultivation of oil seeds like castor, 
mustard and linseed forms a large and Impor- 
tant part of the agriculture of Bihar, the area 
under oilseeds being estimated at about 18 lakha 
of acres. 

After the United Provinces, Bihar is the most 
important white sugar area in India, some 26 
per cent of the total proiluctiou of white sugar In 
tlm country being turned out in Bihar factories. 
The importance of the agricultural aspetet of the 
industry cannot be overestimated as probably 
2 oTores of rupees have been paid to the growers 
in the past season for cane purcliased and crush^ 
by the factories. Apart from this, numbers of 
young graduates and a large labour force find 
employment at the factories from year to year. 
The number of factories In the province has 
risen from 12 in 1981-32 to 88 at the present 
time. 

Jute Is also an important crop and Is confined 
otmoet entirely to Pumea district on the Bengal 
border where about 97 per oent of the total 
crop in the province is produced. Thetotid 
area under the jute crop is about four lakh of 
acres but little of the produce is manufactured 
within the province. 

Tobacco Is a crop of increasing Importanoe in 
the provinoe and one which Is likely to expend in 
Impcurtance. There are two factories at present 
in the province. 

Mmnnfaetiireft. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the eblef 
monulootored product of Bihar, but is cpnia- 
quenoe of theimreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Footo^ has been ntosed. 
At UoBghyr the Peninsular Toboouo Conmony 
have erected one of the largest ekoretts !ao> 
tortss in ths world and os a result tobsoco la 
being grown Bsaeh mort extensively. Xbe 
Tata Iron and •teel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Stncbbbnm dlstrlet ore also one of the Isrgsat 
in tM world and nomeiona sabsidiary Indnstrln 
ore springing np In tbstr vicinity. The iMst 
important ot these oie the TinploU OonipaiMr 
of India, Agrionitnral Inipleinaits, Ltd., BiS3d 
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C*ble Company of India, BnameUed Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Frodncts, The 
popolatlon of Jamshedpur is rapidly api»oaoh< 
ing 100,000 and it oonsnmes 1| million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. The coalfields in the Manbhnm 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
st Eamgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazaribagh. This same district Is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of Its output. Manbhum, Palamau, Banchl, the 
Santal Parmnas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Llentenant-Oovemor-ln-Conncil. 
thus being unique In India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Beform Act of 1919 it. was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, viz.: — (1) the BuildinM and Roads 
which Includes Railways and the Public Health 
Engineering Branches and (2 ) Irrigation. There 
was only one Chief Engineer, In charge of both 
the branches up to the 15th October 1987, who 
was also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary In the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-profes- 
sional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy Chief 
Engineer in the Irrigation branch under him. 
The Chief Engineer was also Chief Inspector of 
Local Works, Bihar. An additional post of 
temporary Chief Engineer and Deputy Secre- 
tary to Government was restored with effect 
from the 16th October 1937 and the Irrigation 
Branch was placed under direct charge of this 
officer, leaving Buildings and Roads Branch 
under the Chief Engineer and Secretary to Gov- 
ernment from the above date. The Electrical 
work of the Province is carried out by an 
Electric Inspector and Eleotrical Engineer and 
t staff of subordinates. 

JniMoe. 

The administration of Jostloe is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil jostloe 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of AmMl,the Subordluate Judges and the 
M unsiffs. ^ juiisdictian of a District Judge or 
BubonUaate Jwe extends to all original suits 
tegttl^ble by tte Ckvfl Courts. It does not, 
however, inemde the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be speelaUy eonferred. The 
ortttii aiy lUrisdlotioB of a Mnnslf extends to all 
•uiti In which the amount or vahie of the subjeot 
notfisr in dlmiute does not oxoeed Es. 1,000 
though the may be extended to JU. 4,000. 


On the orimlnsi side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exereislng first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority fbr Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though In point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It Is 
nsual m most dirtriots tor a Joint Ma^trate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive oompiainte and 
police reports, oases of difflenity or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the dlstriot. In tbs 
non-regulation districts the Dejpnty Commis- 
sioner and bis subordinates exerotse civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
was covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1898. A number of esmtes are held direct by 
Government, hating come Into the direct 
management of Government In various ways. 
Other estates are managed temporarily ^the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act. while in Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province:— 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is in force. 
This Is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1885, with a number of imimrtant differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Naroor, which is largely inhabitatf^ 
by aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenan- 
cy Act, an Act specially adopted to their require- 
ments, is in force. It has also recently under- 
gone several Important amendments beneficial 
to the people of Chota Nagpur. There Is a 
third tenancy system In the Santal Parganas 
whore the tenancy law Is contained In Regula- 
tion III of 1872 and II of 1886 and the record- 
of-rights prepared In the settlement. Finally 
In a small mrt of South Bihar where there Is a 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines Is in force. 

Throughout the province a system of neriodio 
settlements is in vogue. In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents may be settled. In many districts 
the settlement records are now out of date and 
In one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last settlement was undertaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and In many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual praciloe is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
coQeotlon of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a pereentage as 
their remuneration. Spedlal stej^ have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 
and dutiee of the headmen, and the special rights 
and privileges of certain privileged daises of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 

PollM. 

The Departments of PoUce, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
o( Ctovefnment, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspeetor-Gencml with a staff of asait- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
Is also InspeCtor-Geneimlof Begittration. 

Under the liispeotor*Geoeral of Folioe are 
Miree Deputy iMpec t oc s -Oeneial and 84 Super- 
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IntendentA. There are atim 2K Assistant Super- 
InieiideDta of Police and 28 Deputy Superlnten- 
dMto. The force is divided into the District 
Pdllee, the Eailway Police and the Military 
PoUoe. A Criminal Investii^tion Department 
haa also been formed for the eoUnctlon and 
diatrlbutlon of information relatina to pw»fee- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a sinffle district 
and to control, advise, and assist In Investiga- 
tlons of crime of this class and other serlons 
' action which its assistance may he invoked. 
There are three comr>anies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are roaiiitainod as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
snd per form no ordinary civil duties. There arc 
also five platoons of armed police stationed at 
Patna to serve as a provincial reserve. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending sohools, is set out in 
the section Kduratlon end the tabios attached 
thereto (g. e.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There Is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian 
Unlveraitiei. (?.«.) 


MedieaL 

The Medical Dmrtment is under the control 
of the Inspeotor^ueneral of Civil Hospitals who 
Is a Member of the Indian Medical bervioe. 
Under him theie are 16 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for tbe medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the boadqnarters of which they are 
stationed. 60 Dlipensaries are maintalnra by 
Qovemment in addition to 630 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, EsUways, private 
persons, etc. 7,191,877 patiMits Indnding 
82,680 In-m^ents were trea^ in all the dispen- 
saries in 1986. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided Insti- 
tiitions amounted to Es. 34,91,716. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at EAnchi which receives patients 
from E orthem India. A similar Institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1926 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. A sanitorium at 
Itkl In the district of Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
estabilshedf at Patna. Centres for anti-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna haa been transferred to Darbbanga. 


The 6nanoes of the province liave undergone a ohange owing to the separation of Orissa from 
Bihar, so that it Is not possible to give correct budget figures for Bihar for the year 1936-37. 

ADMINISTBATION. 


Govrunor. 

His Rxeelleney Sir Mail rice Gamier nallett,^ 
K.C.8.I., O.I.K., 

PBR 80 NAL Staff. 

Stfcr^tnru to dovemor, Mr, W. O. T.aeey, 1 . 0 . 8 , 

Military Sferrtarfi to dorrrnor, Lieut. D. O. ! 
Walker. Ist Battalion, D.U.L.I. ! 

A We-d«-Comp" 2nd -Lieut. A. C. Mace Savage, 
Ist BattHlluu, The Queen’s Royal Regiment, 
and Lieut. B. K. Hastings Thomas, Ist 
Battalion, Nortlxanipton shire Regiment. 

Honorary A.D. Of, Major M. T. Bates, The 
Ohota Nagpur Ileginu'id, A. F. I., Lieut* 
R. P. Yadava, 11 /1 9th Hyderabad Regiment, 
RIsaldar Major it Hony. Oapt. Altdul I,Atif 1 
Khan Bahadur, I.D.S.M., late 2nd Royal 
Lancers (Gardner's Horse). 

Ministrrs. 

The Hon'bie Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Prime 
Minister (Home Affairs). 

The Hon'bie Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 
Minister for Finance and Local Self-Govern- 
ment. 

The Hon'bie Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister lor 
Bdneatlon, Development and Employment. 

The Hon'bie Mr. Jaglal Chaudhuri, Minister 
for Bxolte and public Health. 


Paruamentakt Sbcretakirb. 

Babu Shlvanandan Prashad Mandal, M.L.A., 
Edueatioii. 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Bahay. M.L.a., Appoint- 
ment aiHl Political, Judicial and Jails. 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai, M.L.A., Finance and 
Commerce. 

Babu Jlinut Bahan Sen. M.L.A., Public Works 
and Irrigation. 

Babu Blnoianand Jha, M.L.A., Local Self- 
Government, Medical and Public Health, 
llabu Samnghdar .^Inha. ml. A., Revenue. 

Babu Jagjiwan Ram, M.L.A., Development. 
Maulavl Sayeedul Haque, m.l.a., Excise. 
Srorktarut. 

CAie/ Serretary to Oooermnent, Political amt 
AfipoifUment PepaHmem*, R. E. Buseell. 
O.I.K., i,o.B. 

to Govemiiwu, Finamo Department, 
B. K. Gokliale. 1 , 0 . 8 . * 

Secretary to Oopemment, JUeenme DepaetmeM 
I Rat Bahadur Akhanet GopI Kishorial. 
Secretary to Oo re nme n i, Judicial Deportment, 
D. E. Reuben. 1 . 0 . 8 . 

if P. r. D., Ckptatn 

O. F. Hall, C. 1 . 11 ., M.o. 

Dy. Seeretarp to Qooemmont, IrrigoMon, (Mptain 

W. G. Came. 
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SeertUvrv U OMertumtU, Education and Develop- 
ment DepartwhentSt S. M. Bhar, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Local eelf- Government Department . — 
B, C. Mukharji, i.o.s. 

Secretary Bihar, Legislature. — Salyld Anwar 

Yusuf, Bar-at-law. 

Dy. Secy., Pol. Appt. and Dept. — N. Senapatl, 
I.o.s. 

Dy. Secy., Education and Development Dejd. 
L. J. Lucas, I.o.s. 

Dy. Seery., Legislative Dept. — J. A. Samuel, 
Bar-at-law. 

Ul80SLl.i.HB0UB APPOIBTKBNTS. 

Director ofPublie Instruction, J. S. Armour. 
Inspector-General of Police, A. K. Slulia, i.p., 

O.B.E. 


Conservator of Forests, J. 8. Owden. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt-CoL 

H. Stott, O.B.E. 

Director of Publie Health, Lt.-CoL S. L. HOtra* 

I. M.S. 

Inspector-General a/Pft«ona,Lt.-Col.O.K. Ungers. 
Director of Agriculture, Daulat Ram Setbl. 
Director of Industries, Cane. Comr. V. K. B. 
Pillai, I.o.s. 

Commissioner of Excise db I. O. Uegistration, 
E. O. Lee, i.c.B. 

Director of Veterinary Services, M&ioT P. B. Riley. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, K. BakBlil, 
1.0.8. 


Lord Slnha of Raipur, P.O., K.o. . . 1920 

Sir Henry Wheeler, K.o.s.l., K.c.i.E., 

I.o.s. 1921 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson. 

K. 0 A. 1 ., K.O.I.B 1997 


GOVEBNOBS OP BIHAB. 

Sir James David Slfton, K.O.B.I., k.o.Lb., 
I.C.8 1M2. 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, K.o.s.l., 0 1.B., 
1.0.8 1»87. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKER. 

The Hon. Hr. Ramdayalu Slnha, B.A.,LL.B. 
Deputy Speaker. 

Mr. Abdul Bari, M.A. 


Elected Members* 


Constituency. 


Names. 


I'atna City General Urban 

Patna Dmaion General ITrban 

Tirhut Division General Urban 

Bhagulpur Division General Urban 
(’bota Nagpur Division General Urban . . 

Central Patna General Rural 

l)Jnai>ore General Jlural 
Biirh General Rural 
East Bihar General Rural . . 

Do. (Reserved) 

South Gaya General Rural 

Do. (Reserved) 

Aurangabad General Rural 

Nawada General Rural 

Nawada (jRMemtd) 

North Gaya General Rural 

Buxar General Rural 

Bhabua General Rural 

North-East Shahabad General Rural 
East Central Shahabad General Rural 

Do. (Reserved) 

Sasaram General Rural 

West Satan Sadr General Rural 

Bast Baran Sadr General Rural 

North-Eaat Slwan General Rural 
South-West Siwan General Rural 
Baet OonalganJ ctMn Mashrakb and Marhaun 
Qeoegal Rural. 


Mr. Sarangdhar Slnha. 

Mr. .fagat Narayan Lai, 

Mr. Vlndbyeshwari Prashad Varma. 

Mr. Oaurlshanker Dalmia, 

Mr. .Ilmut Bahan Sen. 

Mr. Indra Dewan Satan Singh. 

Mr, Shyam Nandan Slnha. 

Pandit Sheel Bliadra Yajee. 

Mr, Shyam Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Ram Prasad. 

Mr. Birendra Bahadur Sinha 
Mr. Sukharl Ram Madhuvrat. 

The Hon. Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Jamuna Prasad Sinha. 

Mr, Bundi Ram. 

Mr. Jugal Kishore Narayan Slnlia. 

Mr. Hargobind Misra. 

Pandit Gupteshwar I’andey. 

Mr. Harinandan Singh. 

Mr. Budan Ral Verma. 

Mr. Jagjewan Bam. 

Mr. Harihar Sinha. 

Mr. Biresha Dntta Sinha. 

Mr. Dwarkanath Tlwari. 

Mr. Narayan Prashad Slnha. 

Mr. Shivesliwar Pramd Narayan Sinha Sharma. 
Mr. Prabbunath Sinha. 
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Constituency. 


Kernes. 


WMt GkqiMlganJ General Eural 

Bo. (Ruerved) 

Kocth’Weit Champaran Sadr General Kural 
Salt Champaran Sadr General Eural 
South’West Champaran Sadr General Rural . . 

Jonth Bettlah General Eural 

KorGi Bettlah General Rural 

Bo. (jRsHTved) 

Bast Hnzaffarpur Sadr General Rural . . 

Bo. (Re$erved) 

West Mnsaffarpur Sadr General Rural . . 

Bast Sltamarhl eum Katra and Minapore 
South'West Hajlpur General Rural 
Korth-Bast Hajlpur General Rural 

Korth Sltamarhl General Rural 

West Sltamarhl General Eural 

Korth ICadhubanl General Eural 

South ICadhubanl General Eural 

Bast Madhubanl eum Bahera GenerU Eural 

Barbhanga Sadr General Rural 

Bo. {Reeerved) 

North-West Samastlpur General Urban . . 
South-East Samastlpur General Rural . . 

Bo. (Reserved) 

South Sadr Honghyr General Rural 

Bo. (Reserved) 

Korth Sadr Honghyr General Rural 

West Begusaral General Rural 

Bast Begusaral General Rural 

Jamul General Rural 

South Bhagalpur Sadr General Rural 

Korth Bhagalpur Sadr eum KishanganJ General 


Pandit Goblndpatl Tlwarl. 

Mr. Ram Basawan Rabldas. 

Mr. Ganesh Prasbad. 

Mr . Qorakh Prashad. 

Mr. Harlvans Sahay. 

Pandit Baldyanath Mlsra. 

Mr. Vishwanath Singh. 

Mr. Balgoblnd Bhagat. 

Mr. Mahesh Prashad Slnha. 

Mr. Shivanandan Ram. 

Mr. Brljnandan Sahl. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdayalu Binha, b.a.,]:.l.b. 
liCr. Rameshwar Prashad Slnha. 

Mr. Blp Karayan Slnha. 

Thakur Ramnandan Slnha. 

BCr. Ramashis Thakur. 

Mr. Rajendra Karayan Chaudhurl. 

Mr. Chet Nath Jha. 

Mr. Jamna Karjee. 

Mr. Suryyanandan Thakur. 

Mr. Kei^war Ram. 

I Mr. Rajeshwar Prashad Karayan Slnha. 

I Mr. Ramoharan Slnha. 

^ Mr. Sunder BCahto. 

The Hon. 3Cr. Srlkrlshna Slnha. 

Dr. Raghuuaudan Prasliad. 

Mr. Klrapada Mukharjl. 

Mr. Hamcliarltra Singh. 

Mr. Brahmadeo Karayan Singh. 

Mr. Kallka Prashad Singh. 

Pandit Mewalal Jha, 

Mr. Shlvadhari Slnha. 


Eural. 


Banka General Rural 

Supaul General Rural 

Madhlpura General Rural 

Bo. (Reserved) * 

K(Uth-West Purnea General Rural 

Bast Purnea General Rural 

South-West Purnea General Rural 
Bo. (Reserved) 

Beoghar eum Jamtara General Eural 

Godda General Rural 

Santal Parganas Sadr General Rural 

Bo. (^erved) 

Pakaur eum Ralmahal General Rural 

Do. (AcMresiO 

Oentnd Haiarlbagh General Rural 

Oentral Hasartbagh General Rural (Reserved) . . 

Gllldih eum Chatra General Rural 

Bo. (Reeereed) 

Bmehl Sadr General Eural 

Bo. (Reeerved) 


Mr. Harklslmro Prashad. 

Mr. Bajeudra Mlsra. 

Mr. Shivanandan Prasliad fiCandal . 
Mr. Bam Baras Das. 

Mr. Eannlin Tlwarl. 

Mr. Klsborl Lai Kundu. 

Mr. Dheer Karayan Chand. 

The Hon. Mr. Jaglal Chaudhuel. 
Mr. Blnodanand Jha. 

Mr. Buddhinatli Jha. 

Mr. Bhagban Chandfo Bee. 

Mr. Charan Munaa. 

Mr. BrillaU DQkMil. 

Mr. Debu MilWiU. 

Mr. Krlshaa BaUabh Sahay. 

Mr. HopIMI SantaL 
Mr. Siftllal Singh. 

Mr. Kara Bneadh. 

Mr. Deofcl Nandan Prashad. 

Ifr. Earn Bhagai. 
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ConBtitaency. 


Names. 


Ottmla cum Slmd^a General Eursl 

Do. (Reicrved) 

Khunti General Enral 

North-^st Palaman General Kural 
North-Sast Patamau General Rural (Reserved) . . 
South-West Palaman General Rural 

South Manbhum General Rural 

Do. (Reserved) 

Central Itanhnm General Rural 

Do. (Reserved) 

North Manbhum General Rural 

Singhbhum General Rural 

Do 

Do. (Reserved) 

Patna City Muhammadan Urban 

Patna Division Muhammadan Rural 

Tirhut Muhammadan Urban 

Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan Rural 
Ghota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Riural . . 
West Patna Muhammadan Rural 
East Patna Muhammadan Rural 

East Gaya Muhammadan Rural 

West Gaya Muhammadan Rural 

Shahabad Muhammadan Rural 

Saran Sadr, or North Champaran Sadr Muham- 
madan Rural. 


Mr. Bara Lai Kandarp Nath Shah Deo. 

Mr. Boniface Lakra. 

Mr. Puma Chandra Mitra. 

Mr. Rajkiahore Sinha. 

Mr. Jitu Ram. 

Mr. Jadubans Sahay. 

Ifr. Upendra Mohan Das Gupta. 

Mr. Tika Ram Majhi. 

Kumar AJlt Prashad Singh Deo. 

Blr. Oulu Dhopa. 

Mr. Ambika Gharan Mallik. 

Mr. Pramatha Bhattasali. 

Bdr. Devendra Nath Samanta. 

Mr. Rasika Ho. 

Mr. Saiyid Jafar Imam. 

Mr. Hafiz Zafar Hasan. 

Mr. Abdul JalU. 

Nawab Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan. 
Blr. 8. Mohiuddin Ahmad. 

I Mr. Muhammad Yunus, 
i Mr. Bharfuddln Hasan, 
j Mr. Saiyid Najmul Hasan. 

I Mr. Muhammad Latifur Rahman. 
jChaudhuri Sharafat Husain. 

The Hon. Dr, Saiyid Mahamud. 


Slwan Muhammadan Rural 

GopalganJ Muhammadan Rural 

South Champaran Sadr Muhammadan Rural . . 

Bettiah Muhammadan Rural 

Muzaffarpur Sadr Muhammadan Rural . . 

Hajipur Muhammadan Rural 

Sltamarhi Muhammadan Rural 

North-East Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural . . 
North-West DarUianga Muhammadan Rural . . 
Central Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural 
South Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural 
North Monghyr Muhammadan Rural ' . . 

South Monghyr Muhammadan Rural 
Bhagalpur Sadr cum Banka Muhammadan Rural 
Madhipura cum Supau Muhammadan Rural 
Araria MuhammacUm Rural . . 

South Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural 
North-West Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural . . j 
North-East Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural . . I 
South-East Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Rural .. 
North Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Rural 
South Santa] Parganas Muhammadan Rural 
North Santal Pai^paiiaa Muhammadan Rural 
Hazaribacdi Muhammadan Rural 

Banehl cum Slnfl^bhnm Muhammadan Rural .. 
Baran Sadr Muhammadan Rural . * 

Palaman Rntid , , . , ^ ^ 

Manhhum ifnh^ww f Mural . • 


Mr. Muhammad Qasim. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haqq. 

Mr. Muhammad Abdul Majeed. 

Hafiz Shaikh Muhammad Sani. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. Badrul Hasan. 

Mr. Tajamul Husain. 

Mr. Muhammad Shafi. 

Mr. Ahmad Ghafoiv. 

Mr. Sayeedul Haqq. 

Mr. Muhammad Salim. 

Chaudhuri Mahammad Nazirui Hasan. 

Mr. Saiyid Rafluddln Ahmad Rizvl. 

Mr. Mahammad Mahmud. 

Mr. Saiyid Mahammad MinnatuUah. 

Mr. Shaikh Zlaur Rahman. 

Mr. Zainuddin Hosain Meerza. 

I Mr. Shaikh Muhammad Fazlur 'RAhm 4 T^ 

Mr. Muhammad Islamuddln. 

Mr. Shaikh Shafiqul Haqq. 

Mr. Muhammad Tahir. 

Vacant. 

Mr. Abdul Bari. 

Khan Bahadur Hajl Shaikh Mahmu d Mf— n 
Khan. 

Hr. Shaikh Ramzan AIL 
Hr. Nor Hassan. 

Haulvi Shaikh Mubammad Hui»|a« 

Muhsmuied Hyaa. 
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Ckmstitueiicy. I Names. 


Patna Town Women’s General Urban . . Hriinati Kainakhya Devi. 

Musaffarpur Town Women’s General Urban . . Hrimatl 8harda kuinari Devi. 

Btiagalpur Town Women’s General Urban . . Srlmati Saraswati Devi. 

Patna ulty Women's General Urban . . . . lady Anise Imam. 

Anglo-Indian Mr. A. H. Hayman, o.b.e. 

and 'Tlrhut earn Bhagalpur European . . Mr. W. H. Meyrlck, o.b.k. 

Ohhota-Nagpur European • Mr. B .Wilson Halgh, M. I. Chem. £. 

Indian OmstiaD Mr. Ignes Buck. 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce . . Babii Chakreshwar Kumar Jain. 

The Bihar Planters’ Association Mr. K. G. Mimns, 

The Indian Mining Association Mr. P. 8. Keelan 

The Indian Mining Federation . • . • Mr. Munindra Nath Mookherjee. 

Patna Division Landholders Mr. liamesbwar Prashad Hlngli, M.n.K, 

Tirhut Division Landholders Babu ChandreLhwar Prashad Narayan Sinha, 

O.T.K. 

Bhagalpur Division Tjandholders Babu Surya Mohan Thakur. 

Ghhota Nagpur Division Landholders . . . . Maharaj Kunvar BaJkiKhorc Nath Shah Deo. 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour Babu Natha Ham. 

Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour . . Mr. H. B. Cliandra. 

Hazaribagh Mining Labour Babu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta. 

University Dr. Sachchldananda Binha. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PRVUbSNT 

The Hon. Mr. Bajivranjan Prasad Binha, m.a. 
DRPPTT PRBSIDINT 

Mr. Salyid Naql Imam, Barrisier-at-Law. 
Constituency. | Names. 


North Patna Division General 

Gaya General 

Saran outn Ohamparan General 

MusatTarpur General 

Darbhanga General 

Monghyr earn Santal Parganas General . . 

Bha^lpur cum Purnea General 

Haiaribagh eum Manbhum General 

Banohl & Palamau cum Singhbhum General . . 

Patna cum Shahabad Muhammadan 

Goya otim Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan. 

Tirhut Dv. Muhammadan 

Bhaga^ur Dv. Muhammadan 

Bihar European 

Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly . . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nominated 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


The Hon. Mr. Kaiivranian Prasad Sinha. 

Baja Bahadur Harlhar Prashad Narayau Singh. 
Mr. Blshwanath Prashad Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Maheshwar Prashad Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Ganga Nand Singh. 

Bai Bahadur Deonandan Prashad Singh. 

Mr. Bamauand Singh. 

Mr. Bishnnlal Sin^. 

Bai Sahib Nalini ^msr Sen. 

Khan Bahadur Salyid Mohammad Ismail. 

Mr. Salyki Naql Imam. 

Mr. Salyid Mobarak All. 

Mr. Jamilor Bahman. 

Mr. Alan Campbell Combe. 

Mr. Abdul Abad Muhammad Koor. 

Bai Brijraj Krishna. 

Mr. Balram Bai. 

Mr. Bans! Lai. 

Mr. Gajlndra Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Kamaleshwari Prasad Mandal. 

Mr. Puneydeo Shanna. 

Mr. Salyid Muhammad Hafcea. 

Bai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Shah Wajl 
Hussain. 

Mr. Tribeni Prashad Singh. 

Mr. Shah Mnhamiuad Umair. 

Mr. Qur Sahay Lai. 

Mr. Samuel Purti. 

Mrs. Malcolm Sinha. 

Mr. Braluandan Prasad. 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separate 
province on April 1 , 1936. If Sind was a separate 
geographical, ethnological and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa is the 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriya- 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, viz., Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

The Orl 3 raB are an intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love for their culture and language. 
They have always oppos^ any move to dis- 
member the Oriya-speaking tracts for political 
or administrative considerations. The Oriyus 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of XJtkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa. Tnrough successive 
conouests and annexations in known history, 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, until 
at the time of the Moghul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up, and the people 
gradually lost race consciousness, although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link. 

Race consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Northoote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a scries of 
demands. 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the unification of Oriya 
tracts first obtained, official recognition In 1903 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya speaking population under a single 
administration. About toe same time , there was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, whldi carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Oriyas. 

The first stage of success was achieved In 1912 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
mudi better twn before, the advocates of Oripi 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa Into a distinct admini- 
strative unit. The late Mr. Montague and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the Justtoe of the Oriyas* dairo 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provkices on a linguistic basis for the success of 
responslhle government. They left it, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate optnlont and make concrete proposals 
after the advMit of the Montford oonititution 
In 1920. 

The Bihar and Orlsta Legislative GotmeU 
endocaed the Idea of amalgatna(4on, but the 
Madras Council held an tnoonefaisive delinte. 
The Mudrae Ctovemment wus againat the 
•uirender of any of its territory, whUe the 
C. B. tHnrufuMBt had an open nlnd* 


( The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the Phlilp-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of Oriya-speaking people in the 
north of Madras Presidency on the question of 
their union with Orissa. Messrs. C. L. Philip 
and A. C. Duff reported that there was ** a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of tlie educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration”. 

The next stage came with the appointmrakt 
of the Simon Commission in 1927. A sub- 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas* contention that, under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas would be an ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the C. P. 

Hound Table Conference. 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Confer- 
enoe, the Oriyas* demand was presented a 
crystallised form bv the Maharaja (then Raja) 
of Parlaklmedl, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa. ” We want a province of 
our own,” he said, ” on the basis of language 
and race so that we can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and be benefltted by, the projected 
reforms and bok forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States based on common language and 
race.” 

The Oriyas’ demand derived adventitbus 
support from the strength of the Muslim dalm 
for t^ constitution of Sind as a separate province. 
Tho#who backed up the case 01 Sind could not 
oppose Orlsras* claim, which, therefore, came 
to he reoogidsed at the Round Tabb Conference. 

In September 1981, the Government of India 
appointed the O'Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other oonsequ- 
eaoet of setting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the boundaries in the event of separation. 
The Committee recommended the creation of a 
new province Including the Orissa division, Axgpil, 
the Kharlar Zamindarl of the Raipur district 
and the greater part of the Oanjam district 
and the Vixagapatam agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to have an area of 82.681 square miles and 
a jmpulation of about 8,174,000 persons. On 
the questbn of financial and other oons«iuenoee 
af separatbn, the Coimnlttee made recommemto- 
ttons generally on the lines of the Sind Committee. 

In January 1936, an Order-in-CouncU was 
Issued by His Majesty’s Government oonstltutiitf 
Orissa m a separate province to be brougm 
into line wHh other provincial units on the 
tnangnratlen of Frovlneial Autonomy en AniU 
1 , 1987 . ^ 
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Eitrat of Provliioo. 

The following are the areai comprised in the 
new province of Orissa:— 

1« That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa which was known as the Orissa 
Thtision thereof. 

2. Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras 

(i) The Oanjam A.gency Tracts ; 

(<i) The following areas in the non-Agency 
pt^ion of the Ganjam district, ois.. the taluks 
of Ohumsur, Aska, Surada, Kodaia and Cbatra- 
par, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
Berhampur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line ; 


A Oo. df Oalcntta. Orissa cannot boast of sni^ 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
Bihar, but coal has been found in Angola, 
Sambalpur and in the states of Oangpnra, 
Talcherand Athmalllk. Talcher has the largest 
coalfields and they are bdng progressively 
exploited. The Agricultural and the Industries 
Departments wldw remained under the control 
of the JUvmnt Gommissioner till November 
1980 was taken over by the Director at Develop- 
ment. A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 
appointed for Orissa. By the a m a lg a m ation 
of the ex-Madras and ex-Central Provinces 
areas 15 additional factories were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish 
oaring yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency. 

AdnlBlatmtloB* 


(Hi) Bo much of the Parlakimedi Estate as 
ties to the north and east of the said line ; and 

(fe) The following areas in the Vlsagapatam 
district, that is to say, the Jeypore (Impartible) 
Estate and so much of the Pottangi taluk as is 
not included in tliat estate. 

3. Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces 

(i) The Khariar Zaralndarl in the Balpur 
district ; and 

(ii) The Fadampur Tract, in the Bilaspur 
district, that is to say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 64 villases of Chandra- 

? ur-Padampur estate and also of the following 
villages, vis., Kuhakunda, Badlmal, Panoh- 
pudgia (hodA), Barhampura (Malinisari), 
nnohpuragia (Palsada), Jogni and Thainupai, 
(Jogni). 


Sir John Austin Hubback, K.o.B.i., was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 19 of the Order in Council, 
the Patna Hl^ Court is the High Court for the 
Province. To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex-Madras and ex-Central 
Ftovlnoes areas, Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Regulation XII of 1986. 
A now Court of an Agency Sub- Judge at Jeypur, 
aMunsU's Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Magistrate's Court and two subdivisional 
Magistrate's Courts, were established in 1986. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 18 superior 
posts and 4 inferior posts. As it was eonsidered 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a small number the Cadre is joint with 
BUkar. 


Agrieultnra. 

Agiiculturally and industriallv, Orissa is a 
backward region. It has suffered as the result 
of being tackcM to one or other of many provinces 
for administrative purposes. This expkii# why 
there are no big faotorios in Orisaa, although 
there are a large number of indigenous oottage 
Industries be speaking the people^s artisaashlp. 
Among the cottage industries may be mentioned 
handloom Industries, brass, bell metal, allvur 
filigree, cutlery, wood and paper pulp and horn 
articlcB. Bugaroane and Jute are two Important 
Qommeroial oropa in Orissa, and areas under both 
these are already increasing. The Orissa 
forests can supply a large <iuantity of valuable 
Umber and fuel. Fisheries too are an Im- 
portant industry of Orissa. The two valuable 
aouroes of supply are the extensive CSiilka lake 
and Puri where on an average 9,000 maunds of 
cured fish and 50,000 maunds of uncured fish 
respectively are exported to Calcutta every year. 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa are iron, 
eoal, limestone, manganese and mica. Iron 
ere is mostly found In MayurbhanJ, Keo&Jbar, 
and Bonal, all States. The deposits in this area 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of extremely rh^ ore they eontaln. More 
ibnn 60 per oent, of the ore extraeted In 
Indin oomes from these areas of Orissa for which ; 
there ta a ready demand from the Tata trott and 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Msssit. Bird I 


In the elections under the new Beforms the 
Congress teoured complete majority of seats 
in the Assembly. 

The Srst general elections under the consti- 
tution which established Orissa as a separate 
l^vinee resulted in a dear majority for the 
Congress Parly. In a house of 56 the Congress 
counted 86 as Its adherents. The Governor 
theceupon summoned the leader of the Congress 
Party to form a Ministry, but the latter, in 
obedlenoe to the directions of the party head- 
quarters, declined unless he were given certain 
assurances by the Governor. (Ste chapter on 
Indian National Congress). After a prolonged 
oontroveny this point was amicably settled, and 
the OoBgrM Party leader formed a Cabinet. 
Xjate In 1987, the legislature decided that Cuttack 
should be the capital of the province. 

The working of self-goveminent in the infant 
provinoe was threatened with interruption 
I twice In 1988 — once ea^ in the year and 
I later in the summer. former did not 
relate directly to Orisaa, bnt the Utter did. 
In this ofaaptn we ore concerned only with the 
Utter. 8ir John Hubback wished, for reasons of 
health, to go home on leave. In hla place the 
Revenue Oommlssloiier, the sentormoi^vUlan 
In the provinoe, was ameointed to act for a 
perkxl of four months. The Premier opposed 
this anpotntment on the ground that It is bad 
In pnnoi|iile and deregMUry to tbe piesttgi 
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of tbeHiiUstry to ask }t to work under a Governor 
who till the other day took his orders from the 
Ministry and will continue to do so on his 
reversion to his sabstantlve post. The Orissa 
Frmler’s complaint was taken up by the 
Congress and Mr. Gandhi. An all-India crisis 
was threatened on this issue, but it was averted 
throng the goodness and seU-sacrifioe of Sir 
John Hubbadc who postponed his leave. 

Orissa is a poor province, its annual budget 
being in the vicini^ of two crores of rupees. 
Being an infant administrative unit, all its 
resouroM are needed to live and grow. It is 
therefore surprising that the Government of the 
day has embarked on a programme of prohibition 
which threatens seriously to cripide the provin- 
cial finances. In his budget lor 1989-40 the 
Premier announced Government’s decision to 
forego excise revenue to the tune of Bs. 7,60,000 
which made a substantial contribution towards! 
a total deficit of Bs. 18,36,000. Here is a; 
summary of the budget for 1939-40. I 

The year is expected to start with an opening 
balance of Bs. 26,96,000, which is better than 
the opening balance of 1988-39 by Bs. 2,09,000. 
Eevenue receipts have been placed at 
Bs. 1,84,82,000 and expenditure on revenue 
account at Bs. 2,02,67,000, the gap between the 
revenue and expenditure thus belngBs. 18,86,000. 
The substantial decrease in revenue receipts 
” is due to the anticipated loss in Excise revenue 
on account of the anti-opium campaign and the 
introduction of other temperance measures". 

Beceipts other than revenue are estimated at 
Bs. 8,88,76,000 and expenditure not charged to 
revenue at Bs. 8,20,92,000, the net receipt being 
Bs. 17,84^000. This taken with the revenue 
deficit of Bs. 18,85,000 results in a reduction of 
Bs. 61,000 in the opening balance ofBs. 26,96,000, 
i.e.f to Bs. 26,45,000 only. The ordinary balance 
at the close of the year 1939-40 is estimated 
to be reduced to Bs. 7,78,000. 


' Bs. 44,842 for appointment of temporary 
additional staff and Bs. 1^840 for llediQal 
Establishment, grants to dis^nsaries, etc., in 
I this connection. 

A sum of Bs. 1,000 has been provided for the 
removal of illiteracy but "the Government 
propose to spend up to one lakh of rupees in the 
year on this account as soon as definite schemes 
are formulated." 

Other important grants under Education 
head are provision of Bs. 26,000 for primary 
education in municipalities, Bs. 1,884 for the 
opening of a science class at the Bavenshaw 
Collegiate School at Cuttack ; Bs. 800 as addi- 
tional grants to primary schools for girls; an 
additional grant of Bs. 6,600 for the encourage- 
ment of Oriya literature j Bs. 1,000 as grants 
to public libraries : Bs. 15,000 for the establish- 
ment of a Central Library in Orissa and 
Bs. 10,000 for the establishment of a Municipal 
Library in Orissa. 

Under head * Medical ' have been provided 
Bs. 6,591 for hospitals and dispensaries; 
Bs. 2,700 as grants to local bodies for drugs and 
instruments and remuneration to local Indian 
doctors and compounders for leprosy work ; 
Bs. 20,000 for medical aids to local bodies and 
also several grants to leprosy clinics. 

For public health purposes Bs. 80,000 have 
been provided as grants to local bodies for 
water supply and public health and Bs. 20,000 
as grants to the Cuttack Municipality. 

Under head " Civil Works " a sum of 
Be. 30,000 has been provided for the construc- 
tion of buildi n gs for a Museum in Orissa. 


The receipt side shows a decrease in the Land 
Bevenne being Bs. 48,77,000 in 1939-40 as 
against Bs. 49,19,000 in 1938-39 ; in Excise the 
receipt being Bs. 28^,000 in 1939-40 as against 
Bs. 30.82,000 in 1938-30. 

Hie main heads of expenditure are for 
General Administration— Bs. 29,06,000; Police — 
Bs. 22,97,000; Education— Bs. 27,06,000; 
Medical— Bs. 9.18,000 ; PubUc Health— 
Bs. 2,82,000 ; Industries— Bs. 2,78,000 and Civil 
Works— Bs. 30,18,000. 

Some of the special features of the Budget for 
1989-40 (which has a deficit of Bs. 18,86,000) 
are the new schemes which Uw Government 
propose to take up and lor which Bs. 11,62,746 
have been eannarked in this Budget. 

A remarkable feature of these new schemes is 
the provision d Bs. 6,00,000 for the constitution 
of s ViBsge Devetopment Fund in Orissa. 

Asam of Bs. 77,606 will bq^pent in eoimectioii 
with tlM opliim fwohiUtion in Bslasore. Ofthis 
som Bs. l O yt t t will bs qpsai lor eanytnc on 


Under the above new scheme money bim also 
been provided under agricultural development 
lor the appointment of a skilled labourer from 
outside the province to demonstrate better 
methods of Pan cultivation, ndsing of coooanut 
seedlings in the Puri Farm for saleto the public, 
specially in the flood-affected areas ; disbrmtk>n 
of seeds in the province : expendkure in con- 
nection with the holding of exhibitions ; stipends 
to Oriya students reading in the Bihar Vetei&ry 
College at Patna, Bs. 6,418 lor the schemd Ibr 
co-operative training and education and 
Bs. 46,876 for payment of the dues in settlement 
of the cla i ms m the Bihar and Orissa Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. 


Under the head " Industries " Bs. 2,801 
hsve been provided for the demonstration of a 
match factory at Cuttack, Bs. 11,620 as grants 
^ Ay*^***^ VIUagejbwlustrloB Assomi^n 

tog training students In date-piOm gur and 
pahnyra gur-maklng, hand-made paper and 
acrioiutare and for demonstration of improved 
uanland j^dy-huski^ marldnes and survey 
2£ 8,216 as giants to 

the iJl^liaS^m^ Asso<dattoa for cotton 
odttivti^ for of $ptaom and tot 

nj/fpif of move oflc 
Bs. 8,000 for lodnsMal;| 
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Orissa Legislative Assembly, 


OIUSSA UGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

BPXAXIR : — The Hon. Hr. Mulnmda Prasad Das. 
Dbfutt SPBakbe Babtt Nanda Kisbore Das. 

Elected Members. 


Body, AsBociatton or Oonstituoncy 
represented. 


West Cuttack Sadr 
Oentral Cuttack Sadr 
Korth Cuttack Sadr 
Korth Cuttack Sadr 
Seat Cuttack Sadr 
South Cuttack Sadr 
Ceutral Ejendrapara 
Bast Keadrapara . . 
Bast Jaipur 
Bast Jaipur 
West Jaipur 
Korth Jaipur 
Aogui District 
Bast Puri Sadr 
South Purl Sadr 
Korth Puri Sudr 
Korth Puri Sadr 
Bast Khurda 
West Khurda 
Ceutrai Balasoro Sadr 
South Balasore 
KorUi Balasore 
Bast Bhadrak 
West Bhadruk 
West Bhadrak 
Sambaipur Sadr 
Bambalpur Sadr 
West Burgarh 
Bast Bargarb 
Bast Bargarh 
KharLar 
Ohumsur . . 

Kudala 


Ofaatrapur . . 
Aska<Surada 
Bertiampur 
Berhampur . . 

Berhampur . . 

Baliguda -Khoudma Is 
Parlaklmedl 

Kaurangmir 
Jeypur-Malkangiri . . 
JCoraput 
Cuttack Sadr 
Korth Cuttack eum Angul 
Balaaore cum Sambaipur . 
South Orissa 
Cuttack Town 
Berhampur Town 
Orissa Indian 
Orissa 
West Orissa 


Oitssa 



Muhauiiuadsn 


Women's. 


Christian, 
imcrce and Industry. 


Name. 


General 


Babu Baja Krushna Bose. 

Babn Bi<^ltrananda Das. 

Babu Atala Behari Acharya. 

Babn Kina! Samal, 

Babu Kabakrushna Choudhury. 

The Hon. Hr. Nityananda Kanungo. 

Babu Jadumoni Mangaraj. 

Babu Lokensth Misra. 

Babu Bira kisbore Behera. 

Babu Dwarakanath Das. 

Babu Bira bar Nara 3 ran Chandra Dhlr Narendra. 
Babu Sadhu Charan Das, 

Babii Krui>asindhii Bhoktas. 

Babu Mohan Das. 

Babu Jagabandhu Sinha. 

Babu Biswanath Behera. 

Babu Jagannath Mlsra. 

Babu l^rannati) Patnalk. 

Babu Godiivaris Mlsra. 

The Hon. Mr. Miikunda Prasad Das. 

Babu Kanda Kisbore Das. 

Babu Charu Chandra Bay. 

Babu Ohakradhar Behera. 

Babu Kidbi IMs. 

Babu Jagannath Das. 

Babu Krupalal Singh. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube. 

Babu PrahaJadral Lath. 

Babu Fakira Behera. 

Babu Blsi Bibhar. 

Lai Artatran Deo. 

The Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das. 

BAja ^badur Sri Bama Chandra Murdara ja Deo 

SriiuanMandlAta Gora Chand Patnalk Mahasayo. 
Babu Punya Nalko. 

Babu Divakar l*atoaik. 

Sri Bamobandra Debo. 

Vysyaraju Kasi Vlswanadham Baju 
Bahadur Sri Oobind (Tiandra Tbatraj 
M«taraj» 8ri Stl StlKHiOua Cliandia Oajapatl 
Narayan Deo. * ^ 

Sriman Sadasib Tripatl. 

Srlman Badhamohan Sahu. 

Babu l^^krishna Biswas Roy. 

^hadm Saiyki Ahmad Baksh. 

Saiyid Fksle Haque. 

Mauivi Abdns Sobhan Khan. 

ItouWlMuhammed Latlfur Bahaman. 

Srimatl Sara la Devi. 

Mrs. A. Lakshmi Bai. 

Hr. Premanand Mohanty. 

Babu Bang 1 a 1 Modi. 

Qiandra Mansingh Harichandan 
Hardaral Bhramarbar Bal. “•rwawMmn 

Pyail Sankai Roy. 


Babu 


labour. 

Babu Govinda Pradhan. 

Babu Bruganlal Mlsra* 

Babu Brajasunderdaa. 
w « ^ « KoMIK 4T*I> HsnKBS. 

m/Vta;! nl J Ganjam district. 

? Sorango, Oaaiaxn district ^ 

Sriman BaJAbhadra Narayan Samonthroy. M 

_^lman Bad tomohan PaW, Raya^ada, district Komput. 
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The Central Frovinoes and Berar compose t 
greattrlangleof country midway between Bom< 
bay and Bengal. Their area la 131,657 sq. miles, 
of which 80,087 are British territory proper, 
17,808 (tie. Berar) held on perpetual lease 
from H.B.H. the Kitam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The populatlon(1981) 
is IS, 828,058 in C. F. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of tho Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times Inihe wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 10th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1801, Into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Frovinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nisam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perp^uity to 
the Central Provinces in 1908, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H. the Nisam. 

The CooBtnr* 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vlndhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its luecipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Eerbndda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Eagpur plain, whose broad stretches of** deep 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest prt of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the i^ain lies in the vallev of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainlv a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the** lake country" of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the fa^reachlng rice country of 
Chattisgarh,ln the Mahanadl basin. Tlie south- 
east of the 0. F. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by_jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Eankar 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south 
west of the C. P. and its chief charactexistio is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People* 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Qonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the ragged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of Immigration flowed into 
the provinoe from all sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly s quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
being found In large numbers in all parts of the 
provinee, psrticnlsriy In the South-east. The 
m^ divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustmi-emking peoples 
of the North, pcnvalli in the North and 
Marathi in Berar and the West and eentre of 
the Central Provlnees. Hindi is spolno by 
M par eent. of the population and is Mie Hmeam 
fremtm. Marathi by 81 per cent, and Gond) 


7 per cent. The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Malpmedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than, Igie their 
positions. The last census shows thft a gradual 
Brahmanlsing of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Indastries. 

When Sir Bichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. Tho prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
adndrable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-oporative credit 
movement. The land tenure Is chiefly on the 
malgusari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay ralyatwari 
system. 10,090 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Beserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area la about 3,389 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-tlxth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 07 per cent, of the total land 
Is occupied for cultivation ; for the two most 
(ulvancM districts in the Central ProviuoM, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent., while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extmid- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons. Bice is the 
most extensive slngfe crop of the Central 
Vinces, covering nearly 82 per cent, of the Of Qp pOd 
area. Wheat comes next with over 10 pef 
then pulses and other cereals used lot : 
and oil-seeds with nearly 50 per cent., and 
nearly 0 per cent. In Berar cotton o<^ 

44 per cent. Next comes Juar and then i 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the ei 
area, iowar covers 83 per cent., then . 
and oilseeds. In agriemture more than'^ 
the working population is female. 

Commorea and MaBofactiiraf. 

Industrial life is only In Ue earlin^ develop- 
ment ezespt in one or two Wffitree, where the 
Introduction of modem ememrise nloiig the 
railway routes has laid the foandation^er gnat 
future developments of the natnial maim of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton sphnilttg and weaving induat^. 
The Empress MtUi, owned by Paiwl mans* 
lacturers, were opened there in 1877 jgtf t|i# 
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gmmU proiperlty of tb« ootton txude ha* led 
^maddltlOD of many milla here and in other 
purta of the province. The total amount of Indian 
yuan exported from the Province during the 
fm% 108^87 and 1987-86 waa 201,106 and 
S8g^85 maunda, respectively. 

largest numbers engaged in any of the 
d>odern Industrial coocorns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1087 employed 
22,108 persons and raised 896,177 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,504,169 
tons and 11,018 persons employed, the Jubbul-i 
pore roarlde quarnes and allied works, the lime- i 
stone quarries and the mines for lottery clay, 


Bsmstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kind powers of supervision, particularly in matters 

a so desoribed was 1,058 in 1987, the latest affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
for which retuma are available and the district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
number of people employed in them 81,186. Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
The same economic influences which are ope- Suraeoni) who is generally also Superintendent 
rative In every progresHlve country during its of the District Jail except at Central Jails 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and at Nagpur and Jubbulporo and District 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old Jails at Eaipur, Narslnglipur and Akola 
village industries, as communications immovo, where tltere are whole time Superintendents 
and oonoentratlng industries in the towns, while and whose work is also in various respects 
the village industries are fading away, a large supervised by tiie Deputy Commissioner. The 
development of trade has taken place. The last Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage EcHB;l8trar 
pre-war reports showed an luoroase In volume ana manages the estates of his district whira are 
oy one-third in eight years. under the Court of Wards. In bis revenue 

criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
.1 • • * ♦ 1 4 ** assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 

The administration of the Central Provinces Commlsaiuners, or members of the Indian Civil 
and Beror is oondurted by a Governor Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
who li appointed by the Crown. He Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
to assist^ by seven Seoretar es and six Under civil Service, including a few Anglo- 

^“dlans and (o) by TahsUdars and Nalb 
IndtoA^,1986, tho ^mlnlstratlcm to oondu<^ TahsUdars. or meml^rB of the Subordinate 
by a Gomnor with a council ministers, service. tIic district is divided for sdralntotratlve 
8hosen and summoned by him and sworn as nuriKMes into tAhsiu. nf which u 


and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Be^tomtion, and Reglstrar-Oene^ 
of Births, l>eath8 and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Begtotrsr of 
Co-operative Boefeties, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Bemembraocer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Boads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Suraeoni) who to generally also Superintendent 
of the District Jail except at Central Jails 
at Nagpur and Jubbrn^ro and District 
Jails at Baipur, Narslni^ipur and Akola 
where tliere are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work Is also in various respects 
supervised by tlie Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Beystotrar 
ana manages the estates of his district whira are 
under the Court of Wards. In bis revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
Is aestoted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commlsaiuners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 


Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and ( 0 ) by TahsUdars and ]^lb 


chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the ooundl. 

This Province whlcti has a unleameral Legisla- 
ture, consists of 112 members distributed as 
fdUows:— - 


purposes into tahsils.tbe average area of which is 
1,600 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 


dais of oonstltuenoy ot 

oonsUtuendes — 

Gtneral Urban 

.. 10*1 No.8eat». 
>84 

General Bural 

.. 74 / 

Huhammadan Urban 

.. 2 

Muhammadan Bural 

.. 12 

Women 

.. 8 

Anglo-Indian 

1 sent 

Buropean 

.. 1 *4 

Backward areas A Tribes. . 

.. 1m 

Commerce 

2 seats. 

Landholders 

.. 8 ., 

Labour 

.. 2 .. 

University 

1 seat. 


Of the S4 General seats 20 seats are reserved 
tor members of the Scheduled castes. 

The C. P. are divided for administrative 
Borpoaes into three divisions and Berar oonstl- 
lutes a division. Each of these to controlled by a 
Oomoodisioner. Thedivtolous are aub-divided Into 
^strlots, each of which to oontrolled by a Deputy 
CKmmlssioner, Immediately subordinate to the 
Oommiasioner. The principal heads of Pro* 
vhiolal departments are the Oommtosioaer of 
ietUementt and Dlteotor ol Land Beooeds, the 
C^t Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
Omeml of Civil Hoapliato, tne Director ol 
Pimiie Health, the Inspector General of Polleo, 
Hit InspeOtor-Qeneial of Prisons, the Dtreotor 
Of Pnbllo Xnstraotion, the Bxotoe Oommtoaioner 


executive headman. 

Juatioe- 

The High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
whirii was eetabltoiied in January 1986, to the 
higheet court (rf appeal in dvU cases, and also the 
higiieat court of criminal appeal and revision 
for tlie Central Provinoee and Berar includl^ 
prooeedlngs a^inst European British subjects 
and persons Jointly charged with European 
British subjects. 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sesalons Jndgee(9 in number) eaeh 
of whom exercises civil and criminal Jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district oomj^sing 
one or more Bevenne districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge eonsiats 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class. 

Loeal SoH-Oovenimoiit. 

Mnniolpal administration waa first introduced 
under the Punjab Munictpal Act and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur datee from 1884. Several 
revtolng Acta extend Ita scope and the C. P. 
Mnnicipallttos Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has eonsiderabiy increased 
the power of the Munkipai Gommlttem. 
The C. P. MttttlelpeUtles Aei has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
eimlly, mnnieipal adt-govenment la oonsideied 
to have taken root sueoeasfully. The lar^ 
towns have mmilelpeltttoa, there being 79 twii 
bodlea in tbe Piovmee. 
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Coder the Oeoiral ProviooeB Local Self-Qov- 
eroment Aet piueed la 1920 at amended In 19S1 
there U a local Board for each tahell and a 
dietriob council for each dietrlot excepting 
Hoehangabad, Chhlndwara and Saugor dlatrlcte 
each of which has two district counoUs. The local 
brjard consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one*fotirth of 
the board, and the constitution of the distiict 
eouncil is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of 
members other than Government servants, 
nominated by Government. 

The district councils In the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds In 
allotments from the District CounoUs, The 
new Central Provinces Local flelf-Govemment 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of aU the distriot oou noils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non -officials. 

Rural education . sanitation, medical reUef and 
rural oommunicatlonB are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Oounoil funds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed In the year 1020. So far 068 Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1025 to look into the Question of Panchayats, 
a VUlago Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two years. 
It has now been flUed In with effect from the 
t4th May IflfiS. 

Public Works- 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises BuUdings and Hoads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who is alM Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is fairly well served by a network 
of roads, but in a number of oases they are not 
fully bridged and are therefore impassable to 
traffic at times during the rains. 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-0S). During the last thirty-eight years 
a sum of Ra. 7 .25 crores has b^ expended 
on the construction of irrigation wmrks, of which 
the more imjMrtant are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadl, KhArrmg and Maniari canals. 

Three works, viz.f the Mahanadl and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to Jiwtify thetr daMifloa- 
tlon In that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unjuroduettve list. The conditions 
In tile ^vlnce are such that lirlgation worics 
eaimot be expected to be productive and their 
construction Is fustifled only on account of their 
talue as a protection against famine. The 
Uonnai area of annual irrlgatton Is at pws ant 
alMNit S1T»000 aerea, mainly rice and tbemooine 


from these works mom than oovers the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Pollea. 

The police force was constituted on Its present 
basis on the formation of the Provinoe, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
<ttrength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose Jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, Including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Hallway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 024 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman Is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instractlon, (who is also Secretary 
to Government in the Education D^artment) ; 
three Deputy Directors of Public Instruction, 
an Under Secretary, Education Department 
who is also Secretary, High School Education 
B(Mird ; two Inspectresses of Schools, assisted 
by four Assistant Inspectresses ; and nineteen 
District Inspectors assisted by sixty-nine Assis- 
tant District Inspectors of Schools. Besides 
the above tiiere Is an Officer on Special Duty 
with 3 Assistant Distriot Inspectors of Schools 
to assist him. Schools are divided into (a) 
schools for general education and (b) schools for 
special education. The latter are schools 
in which instmetion Is given In a special branch 
of technical or professional education. The mahi 
division of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Bchools the teaching is conducted wholly in 
the recogniaed Indian languages of the province 
and tiiese schools are known as Primary Schools. 
The Secondary Schools are divided into Middle 
and High Schools. The former may be either 
Middle Schools in which Instruction is given 
(a) wholly in a recognised Indian language or 
(5) mainly In a recessed Indian language with 
the option of Englhm as an additional languMe, 
or Indian English Middle Schools in whmh 
instruction is given in a recognised Indian 
language but English is a compulscwy subject. 
In the High School daaeee hutroctloa la given 
tiirough the recognised Indian language slaee 
1922 out for the convenience of pupDa wboae 
mother tongue is not a recognised Indto 
language of the locality, a few English medium 
sections are still maintained. For administra- 
tive porpoees, schools are further divided 
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according to tholr management into schools 
under public management and ichools controlled 
by private bodlea. The former conalet of (a) 
schools controlled by brovemment and (b) 
schools controlled by liOcal Bodies or Boards. 
The latter consist of (a) schools which are aided 
by grant from (ilovertmient or from Bocal Funds 
and Munlcii)al Funds and (/>) unaided schools. 
All ichools under ]iub1ic management, all aided 
schools and all unaided rocogntsed s<;hools con- 
form In their coursfjs of study to the shindards 
and syllabi i)resci iho(l by tlie Education Depart- 
ment or by the Board 01 High Hcliool Fdiicjitlon 
in Central Provinces and Berar. They are 
subject to InsjMJctlon by the Department and to 
the general rules governing sehoolsof this type. 
They are “ recognised ” by tin* Dei)artment and 
their pupils may appear as eandUlates for any 
prescribed public examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unrecognised schools do 
not follow the rules of the Department, nor are 
they subject to lnsi>cction by the Department, 
l^elr pupils navy not apy)ear as canaldates at 
any of the prese.rlhed public examinations 
without the proN’lous sanction of the Department. 
Primary K<iuc«Mon Is under the control of 
District ("ouuclls and Municipal Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this Is 
In force In several areas. 

Higher Education Is under the control of the 
Nagpur University of wddeh the following are 
constituent colleges at Nagpur : Morris 
f'oilege, the (College of Hoiance, HIslop College, 
City College, the Agriculture College, the Uni- 
versity College of ].iaw, and the Central College 
for Women ; at Juhbulpore : the Kobertson 
College, the llttkarinl City College, the Spence 
Training College (for teachers), and the Hit- 
karinl Isiw (follege ; at Amraotl: theKlng Edw’ard 
College ; at Wardha : Waaudev Arts ('oUege ; 
at Akola : the Berar Art College ; and at Hidpur : 
the Kajkuniar College and the Chhattlsgarh 
Arts College. There are also an Engineering 
School and a Medical School at Nagpur. 

Secondary Education Is under the contjol 
of the Board of High School Education, on which 
the iJnivpTslty is rei>rc8euted. The High iSchool 
certificates awarded by the Board <pmllflea for 
entrance to the University. 

MedtcaK 

The medical and imblic hetilth services of the 

g roviiice are resjKiCtlvely controlled by an Inspec- 
>r General of Civil Hospitals and Director of 
Public Health. The Medical dei^artment has 
made some progress since the year l\Ul. A 
atriktng advance has been made lu recent years 
with urban sanitation, and the opening of a 
Medical School at Nagpur In 1M4 supplied a 
long fdt need. The t>rlm'lual medical institu- 
tions are the Mayo Hosplttvl at Nagpur, opened 
In 1874 with aceommodatlon for 222 In-patients ; 
the Victoria Hospital at Juhbulpore, opened in 
1886 with accomiiKMiatiou for 177 in-iwitieiyta ; 
the Daga Memorial ( DntTorin) Hospital and Uie 
Ituir Memorial Hospital at Nagpur and the Bady 
MIgiii Hoapltal and the Crump Children’s Hos- 
pital at Jubbulpore, tliese last four being for 
women and ohlldren and can together accommo- 
^te for 870 In-patients. In addition to the 
axtattng hospitals for women at Chhlndtraca, 
KluuKlwa and Murilaapur a new hospital for 
women has recently been opened at Khamgaon 


and at all district head-quarters where no 
separate women’s hospital exist, sections have 
l>een opened at the Main HospHals for the 
treatment of women by women. The Mayo 
Hospital, Nagpur, was provincialised in 19^, 
the Irwin Hospital at Amraotl In 1925, the 
Victoria Hospital at Juhbulpore in 1926 and the 
Silver Jubilee Hospital at Kaipur In 1928. 
In accordance with recent policy, 132 out of 
192 local fund dispensaries have been trans- 
ferred to the administrative and exetjutlve 
control of local bodies. The Province has one 
Mental Hospital at Nagpur. Four tuberculosis 
clinics have been opened at Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
liaipur and Amraoti during the year 1937 
and 40 beds have been reserved at ttie Pendra 
Hoad Sanatorium for the treatment of patients 
sent by Oovenunent. There Is a great deal 
of eye diseases in the province and this problem 
Is receiving special attention. The Central 
Provinces and Berar Blind Belief Association 
is doing propaganda work and lielping the blind. 
So far 12 Assistant Medical OfUners have been 
given training in eye work for six months at the 
Mayo Hospital, Nagpur. These specially trained 
officers are posted to eye centres in the province. 
Anti-rabic treatment is now available at 10 
centres in the province, vis., Nagpur, Jubbuipore, 
Raipur, Akola, Wardha, Uoshangabad, Saugor, 
Olianda, Clihindwara and Amraotl. Vaccination is 
compulsory in nearly all municipal towns in the 
province. The Central Provinces Vaccine 
Institute at Nagpur was opened in 1913, 

Finaiiecs. 

The province derived a benefit of Ra. 18| lakhs 
a year from the Nlemeyer Settlement, but the 
bulk of this has since been absorbed by new 
recurring expenditure on development (Its. 8-27 
Inkhs), the service of the public loan floated in 
1937-38 (Bs. 2*91 lakhs) ; the inevitable annual 
rise lu pension charges (Rs. 2 lakhs) ; and the 
cost of ways and means aecomniodatlon and 
other miscellaneous charges accompanying the 
new Constitution (Rs. 3 lakhs). Pari pattm, 
the Provincial Government has considered 
It expedient to al»ate tlie land revenue demand 
to the extent of Bs. 10*26 lakhs and to give 
concessions In the shape of reduction of water 
rates and forest grazing rates ccxrtlng Bs. 3 18 
lakhs. In the meanwhile the lose of Stamp 
revenue on ac<*ount of the operation of the debt 
conciliation boards continues and is now placed 
at Ba. 1 0 lakhs a year. The extension of prohibi- 
tion In its second stage will also cost the Oovem- 
ment Bs. 8 lakhs a year. Tl\e provincial 
Government has endeavoured to make good Hie 
loss partly by economies In administarative 
expenditure, Mhlch have so far given an a^^re- 

g ste saving of Bs. 15 lakhs a year, and partly 
y new taxation, consisting of Ra. 3*40 lakha, 
enhancement of Zamlnd^i land revenue, 
Bs. 2*50 lakhs, tlie estimated yield from sales 
I tax on motor spirit and inbrloanta, Rs. 2*25 
I lakhs, from the tax on trades, predeaaions, etc., 

I Bs. 1*25 lakhs, revenue from increased rates 
of registration. The province’s share of income 
tax is also received to the extmit of Ba. 7 lakhs 
a year, earlier than was anticipated when 
provincial autonomy was inaugurated. In 
normal agricultural and eoonennio oondHikma 
the province is capable of balaneiiig its budget 
but the economic depceaslon of the mat 10 yean 
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has strained mral economy, and the situation 
has been aggravated by the unfavourable seasons 
of 1937 and 1938. The cotton crop, the pivot 
of the finances of the province, was the worst 
since 1984-35 and prices remain low. Liberal 
relief by way of remlaslons of arrears, reduction 
or abatement of the demand and suspension 
of land revenue had to be given. The year 
1937-38 closed with a deficit of lls. 12-29 lakhs, 
and according to the revised estimates the 
deficit for 1938-39 is Ks. 34-18 lakhs. A small 
surplus of Rs. 1 ■ 26 lakhs is estimated for 1939-40. 

The liabilities of the province in the shape 
of loans due to the Central Government and 
public issues will stand at Ks. 375-70 lakhs 
on 1st April 1939 and unfunded liability (provi- 
dent fund and other deposits) at Ks. 2 ■ 20 lakhs 
and carry over of floating debt at Ks. 76-96 lakhs. 
By the end of the year the permanent debt will 
have risen to Bs. 423-20 lakiis (Including the 
funding of Ks. 50 lakhs out of the floating debt), 
unfunded debt to Ks. 229 lakhs and carry over 
of floating debt reduced to Rs. 20-61 lakhs, 
making a total of Ks. 672-81 lakhs. As against 
these there are Rs. 49.54 lakhs, value of the 
investments of the Famine Relief Fund, cash 
lialance of Ks. 21.35 lakhs in treasuries and the 
Reserve ^nk. Ks. *56 lakhs, cash balance of the 


Fanbie Kritef Fund, Ba. 2*81 lakhs la the sinkhig 
fund and additional assets Ks. 105.44 lakhs in 
the shape of loans outstanding against local 
bodies and Ks. 1.22 lakhs with Government 
Servants. Other tangible assets in the shape 
of Irrigation works. Roads, Buildings and tne 
Forest Tramway far exceed the total liabilities; 
but, even if these are left out of account, the net 
liabilities are only a little in excess of one year’s 
revenue. 

I The province lias become responsible for 
arranging for its ways and means from Ist April 
1938 and is experiencing some difficulty owing 
to the absence of a working c^ash balance and 
the carry over of recurring deficits. 

The province has two major reserves of re- 
sources, viz., (1) reduction in the cost of the higher 
services as a result of the application of revised 
scales of jMiy and other economies and (ii) land 
revenue demand by modifying the niaiguzari 
settlement-s in the Central Provinces. But 
both of these will take time to mature. 

A committee has recently l)een appointed to 
survey the financial position of the .province, one 
of the terms of reference being to explore the 
possibility of augmenting the fiscal resources 
of the province. 


FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


EsTi MATED Revenue for 1939-40. 


CitU Adminiatration — contd. 


Principal Heads of Revenue. 


Taxes on Income . . 
Salt 


lADd Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 

Receipts under Motor 
Act 


Vehicles 


Other Taxes & duties 


Total 


Rs. 

8.90.000 

2,41,97,000 

58.34.000 

44.12.000 

49.48.000 

6.26.000 


5.24.000 

9.87.000 


4,24,17,000 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 


kept 6,74,000 

Total . . 6,74,000 

Deid Services. 

Interest 4,12,000 


CivU Administration. 


Admialstratiim of Justice . . 5,43,000 

JaRa and Convict SetUemenU . . 1,73,000 

Pnlloe 7,49,000 

Educatioa 6,79,000 



Bs. 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

1,22,000 

1,80,000 

3,25,000 

98.000 

20.000 

44.000 

68.000 

Total 

29,91,000 

Civil Works. 

ClvU Works 

12,98,000 

Miscellaneous. 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous 

6,000 

42.000 

69.000 
6,60,000 

Total 

6,67,000 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
Central and Provincial Qovem- 
merits 

Bs. 

16,000 

Total Proviucial Revenue 

4,84,74,000 

Debt Heads. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 

Permanent Debt 

Floating Debt 

Famine Belief Fund 

Appromiation for BeduetkA or 
AVoidaiioe of Debt 

50,00,000 

20,61,000 

1,59«000 

2,08,000 
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mraumD SxFMMDtrima fox io$9-4(h-eoiud. f 

DdU UMdi-<oxiA, 


Depreoliition Fund for Govom* 

meat PreasM 19,000 

IJkmeciation Fand for Forest 

mmwajr 29,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 

Fund 

Other Accounts 10,22,000 

Advances Repayable 8,91,000 

Miscellaneous Qovt. Aooonnto 
Loans d; Advances by Provincial 

Oovemmenti 27,33,000 

Net Receipts under other debt, 

Deposits and Remittances . . 12,27,000 


Total Debt Heads . , 1,80,39,000 


Total Revenue and Receipts . . 6,15.13,000 

/■Ordinary .. 22,16,000 

Opening balance/ Famine Relief 

t Fund . . 8,63,000 


Grand Total . . 6,40.81,000 


KSTtMATBU BXPSNDITURB FOR 1930-40. 


Dtrsef Demandi on the Revenue. 


Land Revenue 

18,08.000 

Provincial Excise 

8.28,000 

Stamps 

89,000 

Forest 

85,28,000 

Registration 

2,00,000 

Charges on Account of Motor Vehi- 
cles Act 

42,000 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

82,000 

Total .. 

66,22,000 

Jrriqatum. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Einluinkment and 
Drainage Works — 
interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . . 


Otlier Revenue Expenditure 
tinancod from Ordinary Re- 
venues 

6.72,000 

Total .. 

6,72,000 

Capital Accxiunt of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Einlmnkiuent and 
Drainage Works cliarged to 

Revenue. — 

OonstruoUon of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion* Embankment and Drainage 
Worka.— 

Flnanoed from Ordinary Revenue 



DebiServicee. 

Ra 

Interest on Debt and other obliga- 


tions 19,44,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt . . . . 3,08,000 


Total . . 23,42,000 


Civil AdminietreUion. 

General Administration . . . . 69,83,000 

Administration of Justice . . 25,56,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 8,48,000 

Police 59,41,000 

Sclentiflc Departments . . . . 16,000 

Education 56,89,000 

Medical 17,45,000 

Public Health 5,57,000 

Agriculture 10,68,000 

Veterinary 5,04,000 

Co-o]>eration 2,83,000 

I Industries 8,78,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 88,000 


Total . . 2,66,86,000 


Civil Works, 

Civil Works 64,43,000 


Miscellaneous. 

Famine 6,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 48,46,000 

Stationery and l^inting . . . . 6,08,000 

Miscellaneous 14,28,000 


Total .. 67,88,000 


Total Provincial Expenditure . . 4,83,48,000 

Capital Expenditure — 

Principal Revenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Rev^uc-^ 

Forest Capital outlay . . . , —4,000 

Capital account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works not charged 
to Revenue- 

Construction of Irrigation Works 
Civil W'orks not charged to 


Revenue 4.16,000 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue- 
Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions 8.07,000 

Total .. 7»ia.OOO 
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Estimated Expendudeb fob l98(M(K-H9i>fiM. 


Debt Heade. 

Ks. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 

Floating Debt 76,96,000 

Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment 2,56,000 

Binldng Fund Investment 

Account 2,91,000 

Famine Belief Fund . . . . 4,56,000 


Transfers from Famine Belief 

Fund 

Fund for economic development 
and Improvement of rural 


areas 3,19,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 16,000 


Debt Heads — contd. 

Drareciation Fund lor Forest 

Tramway 

Other Accounts 

Advances Bepayable . . 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

Bs. 

10,000 

10,60,000 

6.20,000 

22,11,000 

Total Debt Heads 

1,28,24,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments 

f Ordinary 

Ciosing balance t. Famine Belief 

V Fund 

6,18,90,000 

21,86,000 

66,000 

Grand Total . . 

0,40,81,000 

Bevenue Surplus 

-f 1,26,000 


AdminlstraUnn. 


GOVEENOR. 

His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie, K.o.s.i., o.i.e., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Ministers. i 

The Hon'ble Pandit B. S. Shukla, b.a., ll.b., 

M.L.A. 

The Hon’ble Pandit D. P. Misra, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A. 

The Hon'ble Mr. D. K. Metha, b.a., ll.b., m.l.a. 
The Hon'ble Mr. 8. V. Gokhale, b.a,, ll.b., m.l.a. 
The Hon’ble Mr. C. J. P. Bliaruka, B.A., m.l.a. 

Financial Commisbioneb. 

Burton, Sir Geoffrey Powdall, K.O.I.B., 1.0.8. 

Sbcretabt to the Govebnoe, 

C. P. AND BEBAB. < 

Mr. B. N. Banerjee, l.o.s. 

SSCBETABUT. ^ 

Chief Seeretarpf Mr. C. M. Trivadi, C.I.E., O.B.E., 
I.C.B. 

Financial Secretary and Secretary^ Public Worke 
Department, Mr. G. 8. Bhalja, i.e.s. 

Local Self Ooverrment Secretary, Mr. C. C. Desai, 
l.c.s. 

Revenue Secretary, Mr. K. B, L. Seth, i.e.S. 
Settlement Secretary, Hr. P. 8. Ban, i.o.s. 

Leged Secretary, Mr. A. K. Shah, i.e.s. 

Rdueation Secretary, Mr. G. G. B. Hunter, M.A., 
Djhil. (Oxon), M.B.A.B. 


HEADS of DEPABTMBNTB. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death 
and Marriages and Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, Mr. P, 8. Bau, 1.0.8. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Mr. C. B. C. Cox, 
I.F.B. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, Mr. P. S. Bau, l.c.s. 

Commissioner of Income Tax, Mr. Mullan 
Charles Seymour, H.A., i.o.s. 

Postmaster General, J. H. Owens, C.I.E., h.b.E. 

Acoounlonl-Generaf, Mr. B. K. Chatterjee, m.a. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lleuteuant-Colonel 
N. 8. Jatar, D.s.o., M.B.O.S. (Bug.), l.b.o.f. 

I (Loud.), L.M. A 8. (Bom.), I.M.S. 

I Inspector-General of Police, D. A. Smyth, o.B.B. 

Diredor of Public Instruction, Q. G. B. Hunter, 
M.A., DJPhll. (Oxon), B.A.M.B. 

Lord Bishop, The Bevd. A. 0. Hardy, m.a. 

Inspedor-Qeneral of Civil Hospital, Col. D. M, 
Bai, M.O., M.D., o.B.B. (Edin.), M.B.O.P., I.M.8. 

Director of Public Healtk, Major 8. N. Makand, 
I.M.S. 

Director of Agriculture and Veterinary Servicee, 
Mr. J. G. MeDougall, m.a., b.bc. (Bdln.), I.A.8. 

Director of Induetriee and Registrar, Co-operative 
Soeietiee, Mr. D. V. Bega, I.O.B. 
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OHllf COMllUSlOiriM. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 

Llent'Oolonel J. K. Spence (OJfieieUing) , . 

B. Temple {Officiating) 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 

3, S. Campbell {Offidating) 

B. Temple 

J. S. Campbell {Officiating) 

B. Temple 

J. H. Horria, o.8.l. {Offidatiag) 

O. Campbell 

J. H. Horrie. o.s.i. {C^dating) 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 
Colonel E. H. Koatinge, T.O., o.s.i. {Offg.) 
J. H. Morris, o.B.i. 

C. Grant {Officiating) 

J. H. Morris, 0.6.1. 

W. B. Jones, O.S.I. 

C. H. T. Crosthwalte {Officiating) 

Confirmed 27th January 1886. 

D. Fitspatrio {Officiating) 

3. {Officiating) 

A. Mackenzie, o.s.i. 

E. J. Crosthwalte {Officiating) 

UntU 7th October 1880. 

J. W. NeUl {Officiating) 

A. P. MaoDoncll, o.s.i 

J. Woodbum, c.B.i. {Officiating) . . 

Confirmed Ist December 1803. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, o.s.i., k.o.i.b 

The Hon’ble Mr, D. C. J. Ibetson, o.s.i., . 
„ Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.o.s.l. 
{Officiating) 

Confirmed 0th March 1002. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewott, o.s.i., 
o.i.K. {Officiating) 

Confirmed 2nd Kovombcr 1903. 
The Hon’blo Mr. P. 8. P. Lely, o.s.i., 
K.O.I.E. {Officiating) 


Confirmed 28rd December 1904. 
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1862 

1862 

1863 

1864 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 

1867 

1868 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. 0. Miller, O.S.I. . . 1906 

8. Ismay, o.s.i. {Officiating) . . . . 1906 

I Until 2nd October 1906. 

F. A. T. Phillips, I.C.S. {Officiating) . . 1907 

Until 24th March 1907. Also from 
20th May to 2l8t November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. H. Craddock, K.O.S.I., 

1.0.8 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, C.8.I., I.O.S. 1912 

Sub. pro tern from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 


1870 

1872 

1879 

1879 

1888 

1884 


1886 

1887 

1887 

1889 

1890 
1691 
1893 


The Hon’blo Mr. M. W. Fox-Strangways, 

O.R.I., I.O.S. (Sub pro tern) . . 1912 

„ Sir B. Eobcrtson, K.O.S.I., 

C.T.E., I.O.S, .. .. 1912 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, o.s.i., 

I.O.S. {Officiating) . . 1914 

„ Sir B. Eobertson, K.C.S.l., I.O.S. 1914 
„ Sir Frank George Sly, 

K.C.8.I., 1.0.8. . . . . 1919 

QOVEENOBS. 

'H. Fi. Sir Frank Sly, K.o.s.l., I.O.S. . . 1920 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.o.s.l., OvB., 

O.I.E., C.V.O., O.B.E., I.O.S 1926 

H. E. Mr. J. T. Marten, C.8.I., I.O.S. 

{Officiating) 1927 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.B.I., C.B., 

C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., I.O.S 1927 


H. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, K.O.I.B., o.b.e., 

1896 I.O.S. {Officiating) 1932 

1898 H. K. Sir Montagu Butler, K.o.s.l., c.b., 


1899 


1902 


O.I.B., C.T.O., O.B.E., I.O.S 

H. E. Sir Hyde Qbwau, K.C.S.l., O.I.B., 

T.D., 1.0.8. 

H. E. Mr. E. Eaghavendra Bao, Bar- 

at-lAw {Officiating) 

H. B. Sir H]^e Qowan, K.C.S.I., O.l.B., 
y.D., I.O.S. 


j H. E. Sir Hugh Bomford, C.I.E., i.o.S. . . 
1904 1 H. E. Sir F. V. Wylie, k o.s.i., o.i.e., i.o.S. 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BEBAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

The Hou. Mr. G. S. Gupta, M.l.A. 

Deputy speaker 

Airs. Anasuyabal Kale. 

Elected Membert. 

Constituency. 

Name. 

Nagpur City 

The Hon. Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Kliare. 

Do. 

Mr. H. J, Khtindi'kar. 

Nagpur- Bhandara . . 

Mr. Chaturbhujbhal Jasani. 

Chanda- Wardha 

Mr. Khufilialcliand Ghasirain Khajanchl, 

Jubbulpore City 

Mr. Narmada l^rasad Mlshra. 

Jubblupore-Saugor-Seoni 

Mr. Kesliaorao Bamchandrarao Kliandekar. 

HoBhangabad-Nimar-Chliindwu ra 

Dr. Jagannath Ganpatrao Maliodaya. 

Raipur- BUaspur Drug 

Mr. Pyarelal Singh. 

East Berar 

Mr. Sainbhajirao V. Gokliale. 

West Berar 

Mr. P. B. Gole. 

Nagpur Umrer 

Mr. Bajrang Tliakcdar. 

Do. 

Mr. Sltaram I^axman Patil {Reserved Seat). 

Katol-Saoner 

Mr. Bhikiilal Laxmichand Chandak. 

llamtek 

Mr. A. N. UdhojI. 

Arvl 

Mr. T. J. Kedar. 

Hinganghat-Wardha 

Air. Piikhraj Kochar. • 

Do. 

Mr. DaBlirath lAxman Patil {lUeerved Seat), 

Chanda- Brahmapuri 

Mr. R. S. Dube. 

Do. 

Mr. D. B. Khobergade {Reserved Seat). 

Warora 

Mr. Nilkanth Yadaorao Deotale. 

Slroncha-Gorchiroll 

Mr. Dliarraarao Bhujangrao. 

Botul-Bhainsdehi 

Seth Dipchand Lakshmichand Gothi. 

Multai 

Air. Biharilal Deorao Patel. 

Chhindwara-Sausar 

Air. Gulab Chand Choudhary. 

Do. 

Mr. G. B. Jambholkar {Reserved Seat). 

Soonl 

Ui. Prabhakar D. Jatar. 

Amarwara-Lakhnadon 

The Hon. Mr. Durgashankar Kripashankur 


Mehta. 

Jubbulpore- Patan .. 

The Hon. Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra. 

Do. 

Air. Matua Cbaitu Mehra {Reserved Seat). 

Sehora 

Air. Kashi Prasad Pande. 

Murwara 

Mr. N. Hanumant Bao. 

Saugor-Khural 

Mr. 0. K. Lokras. 

Do. 

Air. Jalam Singh Moti (Reserved Seat), 

Kehli- Banda . , 

Mr. Vaaudeorao Yenkatrao Subhedar. 

Damoh-Hatta 

Mr. PreOQshanker Laxmishankor Dhagat. 

Do. 

Mr. Bhagirath Bakban Chaudharl (Reserved 


Seat), 
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Ooitftttneiioy. 


Kaim. 


IC&ndlA 
NIWM-Dindort 
Hothangabad'Sobag put 
Harda-Booni-SIalwa 
Narslaghpur-Oadarwara 
Do. 

Khanclwa 

Burbanpur'llariud .. 
Itaipur 

Do 

Dliamtarl 
Baloda Baxar 
Do. 

Haliafatuuod 

Bllaapur 

Do 

Mungell 

Do 

JKatgUora 

Jantglr 


Hr. Hahendralal Cboudbary. 

Mr. Lai Choodaman Sbah. 

Lala Arjun Singh. 

Mr. Dattatraya Bhikajl 27aik. 

Mr. Shankerlal Chandhari. 

Mr. Bameahwar AgnibhoJ {Renervtd Seat). 
Mr. Bhagwantrao Anna Show Mandloi. 
Mr. M. B. Mujomdar. 

Mr. Anantram. 

Mahant Purandaa (Reeened Seat). 
Mabant Laxminarayandaa. 

The Hon. Pandit Bavi Shanker Bhukla. 
Maliant Naindas (Reeetved Seat). 

Mr. Jamnalal Tejmal Chopda. 

Dr. B. Raghavondra Bao. 

Mahant Sulcrltdat {Reeerted Seat). 

Mr. Bamgopal Tiwari. 

Mr. Agandaa Guru Gofai {Reserved Seat). 
Bardar Amaraingh Baljnathaingh Salgal. 
Thakur Cbhedllal. 


Do. Mr, Baboriklal Suryavanahi {Reserved Seat). 

Drug Mr. M. L. Baldiwal. 

Do. .. Mahant Voaudae {Reserved Seat). " 

Bemctara . . . . Mr. Viahvanatbrao Yadaorao Tamaakar. 

Sanjari . . . . The Uonbl'e Mr. Gbanahyam Singh Gupta. 

Balaghut'Baihar Mr. Kauhaiyalal. 

VVaraatM>nl Badrlnaraln Agarwal. 

Bliandara-SakoU Mr. Ganpatrao Pande. 

Do. Mr. Baghoba Gamhhira Ohodichoro {Reserved 

Seat). 

^^o®**** Mr. V. M. Jakatdar. 

Mr. S. C. Lunax-at. 

Moral Mr. B. A. Deahmukh. 

AmraoU Mr. Ganeahrao Bamchaodra Daahmukh. 

BUiehpur>Daryapur>M«lghat Mr. Laxnan Karayan Kathe. 

Do. Mr. Oaneah Aka|i Qavai {Reserved Seed). 

Akola-Balapur Mr. Bhimaingh Oovindaingli. 

Do. ,, Mr. Keahao Januji Khandare (Haasraad 

Mr. Umodaiagh Maiayanalngh Thakur 

MurtUapur-Mangrulplr Mr. \'tthahao Karayanrao Jamadar. * 

Bao Sahib Dlnkanrao Dharrao Bajurkar. 

Taotinal-Danaha Mr. Bhimrao Hanmantmo Jatkar. 

Do. Mr. Daolat Kiaan Bhagat <Jtaamg M). 
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Piiaad 

Kelapur-Woo 

ChiktiU-Kehkar 

Do. 

tfalkapur 

Ehamgaon-Jalgaon 

East Berar 

Wo8t Berar 

Nagpur 

Wardha'Chanda 

Boebangabad-Chhindwara-Betul . . 
Jubbulpore-Mandla 
Sa ugor>Nartinghpur 

Nlmar 

Raipur-Bilaapur-Drug 
Bhandara -Ba lagha t-Seoni 

Amraotl 

Akola 

Yeotmal 

Buldaoa 

Nagpur City 

Jubbulpore 

Amraoti'Akola 

Aoglo-lndlan 

European 

Backward Tribes 

Central Provinces Commerce 

Berar Commerce 

Central Provinces Kmthern Landholders 
Central Provinces SouUicrn Landholders 

Berar Landholders 

Trade Cnkm Labour 

Paetory lAboor 

Univenttf 


Mr. Narayan Balaji Bobde. 

Hr. M. P. Kolhe. 

Mr. Pa^dhari Sitaram PatU. 

Mr. Laxman Shrawan Bhatkar (Itesrrred Seat). 
Mr. Tukaram Shankar Patll. 

Mr. Krishnarao Oanpatrao Debhmiikh. 

Vacant. 

Mr. Mohammad Mohlbbul Haq. 

B£r. Mohammad Yusuf Shareof. 

Khan Sahib Syed Yasln. 

Mr. Abdul Barak Khan. 

Mr. itlkhar All. 

Mr. Wall Mohammad. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Illfazat AU 
Mr. 8. W. A. Eiavll. 

Mr. Mohiuddio Khan. 

Mr. Hidayat All. 

Khan Bahadur Mirca Bnhuian Beg. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Haul Shah. 

Khan Sahib Abdur>Kahman Khan. 

Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale. 

Mrs. Subhadra Kumarl Chauhan. 

Mrs. Durgabal Joshi. 

The Bo\’d. G. C. Bogers. 

Hr. L. H. Bartlett. 

Mr. IJdai Bhanu Shah. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Chhaganlal Jaldeo l^sad 
IBiaruka. 

Seth Gopaidas Bulakeldas Mohota. 

Beohar Bajendra Sinha. 

Mr. Hadhav Gangadhar Chitnavls. 

Mr. &. M. Desbmukh. 

Mr. Gdnpiti Sadashlv Page. 

Mr. T. B. Kalappa. 

Mr. B. O. Ehapaide. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The Nwth-Wcst Frontier Province, at ItH 
name donotea, la altnaUsd on the north-wcat 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It la In form 
an Irregular atrip of country lying north hy 
east and aouth by weat and may generally be 
deacrlbed aa the tract of country, north of 
Baiuchlatan, lying Injtwwn the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north It extenda to the inount<aina of 
Uie Hindu Kuah. From this range a long: 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south. j 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Bulalrnan liangu eventually olusea the 
south of the J^rovtucu from Jlaluchlstau. The I 

K ei^at length of the province la 40B miles,: 

I greatoat breadth 27u miles and Its total 
area alM)ut square inlU'S. The terrl* 

tary falls Into throe main geographical dlvl- 
•lona: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the; 
narrow atrip betwetm the Indus and the HillsJ 
containing the Districts of Posliawar, &lAnlau, 
Kohat, Bannti and Dera Istnall Khan, anu the 
rugged mountainous regions on trie north and 
weft botwtMJn thostMllstrletsand the border line, 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
In the second division contain HI, 51 8 square: 
miles. The tnounlaln regions, north and west, 
are occupied by trll>ea sublect only to the 
political control of H. K. the Governor In his 
oapaolty aa Agent to the Govermv-Gotieral. 
Thu area of thla tract Is roughly 22,826 square 
miles and In It arc situated, from north to south, 
the political agenclt'S soveraliy known astheMala* 
kand, Khylver. Kurrain, North Waslrlstan and 
South Waslrisian Agencies. Each of theJ>eputy 
Commissioners of the six adinlutsU'red districts 
is responsible for thi^ management of i>oilticHr 
relations with certain tribes or seotioosof the 
triljes aorrnM the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are Inter- 
nally admlnlstennl by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the traiunborder population 
la free from any lnt<*rnal Interference, so long 
as offences are not oouiiultted and so long as 
the triites observe the ooudltlous on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of tlie Ih'ovlnce is a little more than 
half that of Hombay (excluding Hind and Aden) 
ami amounts to more than three-tHths of the 
•Iss of England without WaUs. Tlu'* density 
of population tliroughout tlie Province equaw 
00 |>ersons to a square mile, but In the more 
favoured port Ions the pn^ssure of population 
is mucli greater, lu the HaXara District there 
are 20 |>crsoui* to a square mile and In the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number Is 156. 
Honalty for the 6 rented DUt riots 6,170 persons 
IW s, inJle. The key t<i Uie history of the people 
of tha N.-W. F. P. lies In the recognition of the 
fact lhat the valley of Peshawar waa always 
more oloady connect i*d iHilltlcally with Easte rn 
Iran than with India, though in pneklaho- 
madan times Its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating tha whole Indus valley. Then 
at me the Greek tuvaaion undiw Alexander 
tha Orest, In B.O. S27 then the Invasions oi 
tha Biikaa» and at tha White Huns and latar 


the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Hikhs invasion beginning in 
1818. q’he Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and plaw^d under the 
control of the Punjab Government Frequent 
warfare tM!Curred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provokerl by the aggression of Afghanis- 
trn In 1 91 9 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazliis In 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the eetablishnient at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Wazlrl country, 
of a permanent garrison of lO.fKKJ trooi>s drawn 
mostly fioin stations lying In the Plains Imme- 
dbitely below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannii, ib rough Bazmak to Hararogha, Jandola 
and buck to the Dorajut provides communica- 
tions transi)ort with this force and facilitate sits 
mobility. 'Jtie eifoct of this measure has been 
a marked lni]>rovetijent In the Internal peace of 
the 'rnnal area. 


The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequentlv discussed, with 
the double object, in the earlier stages of these 
dobatfjs. ol seeming closer and more Irnme- 
<llatc control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Guvemment and of making 
such alP<rations In the personnel and dutk>B 
of frontier olTicials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of Improved relations between tlie 
local British represt'utatives and tlie indepen- 
dent trlbesinm. The j>rovinct* was oventasily 
reinoviHl from the control of the Punjab ad- 
mlnlstrutlon in 1901. To it was added the 
political ciiarge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agt'iit of which had never been 8ul>- 
ordinate to the Punjab, 'llip new Province 
was constitubfd under a <‘hief (Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarU'rs at Pesliawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the (Government of India in the 
Fan Ign and Political Deiiarlment. In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor's 
Ih-ovlnce. In political questions there is 
BO Intermediary iMjtween the Governor and 
the local otticor; an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
ol refcn-nei'S and the utillaaiion of the 
ex|>crt knowledge of frontier eondRkmi 
for which the head of the administration is 
•idecU'd. The advisability of nvnnittng the 
Province wilh the Jhinjab was much discussed 
In certain Indian iHilitioal circles and as a reault 
of the views expn'swHl upon the matter In the 
Irf*givlative Ass^unhly Uie Government of India 
In 1922 appointed a Committee of offielalt and 
uiiofilciais to investigate It. The CoHunittee, 

J rejdded over by Mr. D. de S. Bray, ar,i.^a , 
olnt Foreign Seert'twry, toured the Frontier 
Proviiu'c and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its memlMts were Mesars. Bum 
All, 11 .C. 8 ., T. Eangacharia, Chaudlrri Shabm- 
buddln, N . M . Samarth and K. B. Abdor BAhkn 
I Khan, members the JLogtilaUva Ataetnbly, H. 
N. Hidton. 1.0.8. (Foreli^ Dept.) a^ A. BL 
Parker, t.oJ. (Pnnjab) (mwibeit). Theliuiiitnr 
developed praoUoMly Into m contest between 
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Mxihoinedaiif aod Uindoa on oommonal lines, unknown to men* The evils of unskilled mid- 
l^e Hindus, allied in sympathy with their wilery and early marriage are among them. 
CO- religionists in tiie Punjab, demanded the Both tlie birth and death-rates of the Province 
reunion of the administered districts of the are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
Province with the Punjab or» If that were not administered districts, according to the last 
attainable then the placing of the jndicial available official reports, is 25*0 and the death- 
administration of the Province under the Punjab rate 21.0. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
S Pashtu and the population contains several 

other Provinces oflndia^and to immediate rc^ Utio^*^ brith mid^'by 

mn(£is a^ffued^^hat^a^iwilS^^ social position, are the Pathans. ^hey own 
e very large proportion of U»e land in the ad- 
* '”*"**'*^’ districts and are the ruling race 
^ west. There is a long 
Patimn, Ualucli, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
hi ^ vfthiiiX ProvlnoB. Tho Malioinedan tribe* constitute 

aliiiost tlio whole population, Hindus amounting 
fi ellng across the Border. The Committee s tie- r ^ t»nt nt thi/tntAi und Hikhti tn 

a few thous^s. The occupational cleavage of 
‘h' oon(u«e ethnical division.. 

snd the majority of the Committee, comprised (Under tho North-West Frontier Province 
of all its other members, rocommending advance l^nw and Justice Regulation of 19U1), custom 
on a Provincial basis. 'Ihelr principal recom- governs all questions regarding snooesslona, 
niendations were for — betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 

„ . # JK.. o..**!...* rr..,,.., proi)orty of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 

^ tioos, family relations such as adoption and 

f.tmrniiwi *n religlous usogcB and Insti- 

administration under the Government of India , provided that the custom be not con- 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for trary to justice, equity or good conscience, 
the Settled District and api>oiutment of Mem- In those matters the Monammadan Law where 
ber of Council and Blinister ; I the parties are Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 

I wticM the paftlc. ate Hlndn., le applied In 


Appointment of a second Judicial Corunils- 
siuuer which has since been sanctioned and 


so far as that law has not been altered or 

va'S ‘iln,‘c^?oJ"‘“tLdr„e’'“irrlS.“aa I 


various directions, 


of officem with the inmjaii. so that the mem- 

iKJrs of the Service In the smaller Province i cusiom. 


tiun and has moreover not been modified by 


should have the advantage of experience in the ! The climatic conditions of the N.W.F.P. 
larger one. I which is mainly the mountainous region, bat 

••If ! Includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 

Indus in Dera Ismail Khan DIs- 
are extremely diversified. The latter 
district Is onc of thc hottcst oTeos of the Indian 
nnw^striSincr^wl^ fllS mountain ranges tho 

f’’^«ather Is temperate In sammer and Intenaely 
^Ptilation , winter. The air is generally dry and 

annual ranges of temperatore are 
that thc FroDtier has in store for her. I frequently very large. The Province has 

*iw»« i two wet seasons, one the 8.W. Monsoon season, 

me reopia* , moisture is brought up from the 

The toUl population of thc N.W.F.P. (1931) 'Arabian Sea and the Bay of Beng^: the 

is 4,684,304, made up as follows:-^ other In winter, wlmn storms fr^ 

* Itamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 

W asa r a • • 609,636 1 widespread rain and snowfall. Both eonrees 

Trans-Indus Districts .. 1,755,440 1 of supply are precarious and not infrequently 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 2,269,288 1 either the winter or the summer ratnfiw fails 

This last flgare is estimated. There arej «^oe^ 
only 561 -8 females per 1,000 males in the towns | 

and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural j Trade ana Occupattoiis. 

Tho popnlation derives its snbelstence almost 
This disproportion of the eezee cannot at whcdly from agriouitum. The Provinoe is 
ivesent be expUined In the N.-W. F. P. any practically wlthont mannfactnree. There Is 
mom than , in other psute of Northern India no oonskierable surplus of oommeroia] pro- 
where it ahio appears. The discrepancy is greater duota for export. Any eommeroial impoctaaee 
here than in any other Provinoe of India. There which the provinoe poswsses it owes to tho 
ie no gionnd for believing Umt tlm nefriect (d fact that it lies across the great trade route 
girls in liAittcj has any effect in camdng the which oonneot the trans-border tilbsl terri- 
phe nomenop* On the other hand, the femak toriea and the marta of A f g h a nis ta n ai^ Cto- 
pofwlayon has to lace many tilato which are hral Asia with India, Imt the Inflo eno e of rail- 
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ways ti dlmisUthtng the Importenoe of tbeie 
trading intercfU. Special meidtoa may be mode 


AdministratloB. 

odminlBtoation of the Korth*Weet 


nf FronUer Piortnc* Is condncted by H. E. tba 

taking Baln^Utan. In Oovemor and Agent to the Oovemor-Oeneinl. 


(l> The Honble the -Chief JflnUter. 

mteni of Indte end extei^e »4S mllee to Dni- Jj) Hon'ble Minkter for Finance. 

The Hon'ble Hhikterfor Education. 
J^J5 <*> T**® Hon-ble Mlnleter f or Indnetrtea 

ly coiubte of oerpete, wool and dato, from Pm- PoUtloal Beeldent on the N.-W. 

ilE and of tea, Bugar and pieoe-goodn from the Frontier 

Indian Bide. Though the railway hi primarily /gx fru® Hnn'bl® th« RnAAlc*r TmtUI®. 
•trateglctn punwaeitB commercial and political Uve AMembly Speaker, Leglela 

olTeot«wllllbecon«lderabIe.Thc traTOUIng trrfere (7) offleere of the PoUtlcal Department of 
(or Powlndahi) from the tranj-fronticr ana ^ve th, oovemment of India. “ 

J; (8> »«•“»«. of the ProTlnclal BreeuUve 
and now, luete^ of doing their tr^l^ l^n ,n,l j„dictal Service. 

<») ‘he Subordinate Civil Service. 

Ph?®to**i^ntikJ,'il!lr' u *!?i5 SnperlntendentB and Aeektant Snper- 

Plr to LinklMlna which b mmpl^ ^ Intendenu of Police. 


ly coneUtii of oarpete, wool and dato«, from Per* 
ila and of tea, sugar and pleoe'goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powlndahs) from the trans-frontlcr area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, iustead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 


open to public traf&o now will similarly. 
In Course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waclristan 
are already largely utlUsod by the Tribal Inhabl* 


(11) Officers recruited for the service of 
departmentB requiring special 
knowledge—Mllitla, Engineering, 
Education, Medldne and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 


tanu for motor Craffle. Prices of agriculturaJ I for c 

produce nave in recent years been high, but the j thefourth head atx^e are:- 


produce nave in recent years been high, but the 

agrioulturists, owing to the poverty of the 

means of oommnnlo^lon, have to some extent 

been deprived of access to Indian markets and 

have therefore iieen unable to profit by the rates 

prevailing. On the other hand, high piioes .^re a 

niu^lahip to the non-agrlcultural claisos. The 

affects of recent extensions of Irrigation have AdmInUt ration 

been ImporUnt. Und temirot are generally Administration 

the same In the British administered dlstriots 
as In the Punlah. The outtlvated area of the 
land amounts to 26 per cent, and anoultlviU>ed 
to 75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation Is now making steady 
IMogresi, both by the Improvement of oemmunl* 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have Improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, pdloe adml* r/.t.Lr.^ 
nlrtratlon has been leforraed and the dealie > ^ 

m people for eduoatlon has been Judiciously t r i c t 

and tympathetiosUy fostered, thoufui In this •fudges, 
retpeot there Is complaint against the ttmitatloos 
Imposed by finasolal embarrawmenta. In the 
British admlnlsteriHl dlstriots the total per* The districts u 


fTlio Pol. Resident on' 
theJN". W. Frontier. 

Chief Secretary, 
Revenue and Divl. 5 
Commr. 

Secretary, Development 
Departments. 

tratlon Rome Secretary. 

Dy. Commissioners 6 ' 
Political Agents .. 6 *12 
Senior Sub*Judge . . 1 . 
Asst. Commissioners * 

I and Asst. Political *14 
Agents. 

[The Hon'ble Judicial' 
theJudl- OommUsioner . 

Oommis* I The Hon’ble Addl. Judi- 


cial Commissioner. 
Two District and 
Sessions Judges. 

One Additional District 
and Sessions Judge. 


British administered dlstriots the total per* The districts under the Deputy Oommis* 
oratage of male Scholars to the total male sioners are divided into from two to three sub- 
population iH 6'4 and that of female Scholars eolleotorates iu charge of tahsUdars, vdio are 
to the total female populatkm Is 1*52 invested with erimlnal and dvil and mveane 
for the year 1237*8S. 26 Mr cent, make and 7 powers, and are assisted by naib-tahstldara, 
per oent. females of the total nopulatlon who exercise only orinUnal and revenue powers, 
ore leturned as literates. The figures for Some subHllvisloiis are in charge of Amtolant 
malei denote a very narrow dlffualon of edn* or Extra Amistant Commisslooert. Hie vll- 
oatkm even for India. Those for females are lage oommunity diaraoteristle of some ports 
not notoldy low, but they toe largely affected of India is not Indlgeuoos omcmg the Pothons. 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of i Its place os a social unit is to tome extent token 
whom lS*a per oent. ore returned os literate. | by tlie tribe, wbkh is held togiriher by ttie ties 
the loauguralloD of a system of light rallwayt 'oi kinship and ancient onoeotry, real or imagi- 
IhroiMdioiit the Pro\*inoe, apart from all eon* {nary. Modern mnnlelpal loeiJ government 
•Sdorhtkms of strategy, most material^ Im* has been Introdneed in the towns. There are 
prove the oondliion of the people and also by » also district boards. The dlotriet Is the nni- 

Ibat mems slrengtlieii the hoM of the odml-iform polloe, tnedleal and edncntkmal odmlnia* 

nlilratlon over them. The great emfineeringi tratlon and the cralnary staff tneindea nlMn- 
pfo^ of the Upper Swat River CaniO, which triot SnperlntendeBt of PcBoe, a Civil Bonson, 
Wia oompleted In 1214, and the lenaar work the Buperintendent of Jail and a DMhrlet 
of the Paharpor Canal, alK> oompleled n few Inspector of Schools. The Piovlnee forma 
pigli ifo, 'iriU bring ente and proo^ty to a ilMiesdmnttooal okrole and only ppiswgn 

gawnbor of peasant hooMS* ons imt dlvtsfam, that of fht 
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r. W, D. of the Province carrioB out dutlet 
oonneoted with both Irrltatioii and Buildings & 
Eoads. It !• organised in two clrdea (In all 
seven Dlvislant) under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also w-offieio Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor. The administration of the oivU 
police force of the districts is vested In 
an Inspeotor’Gleneral. There is a special 
force of Ptontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Oovermnent. The 
revenue adminlstraticm of all five administer- 
ed districts is controlled the Eevenue and 
Divisional Commissioner. For the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
resided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
oontrrdling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The Impiovements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of tne busineas of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which referenee was made above. 

FIHANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expendftMe 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Bs. one orore per annnm is given by the 
Government of Inala out of Cewtnd Eevenues. 

The Adninlftratloii. 

The principal efBenrs in the present 
Administration are 

jff. E. ths O tm m or and Agenl to ths Governor- 
OeneraL^W, B. Sir George Cunningham, 
X.O.I.I., O.B.B. (Assumed charge 
Shitf jEaroh 1987). 

Semtary to (Jotemcr—Captaln A. J. Dring. 
Aide-de-Cttmp — Capt. J. Grose. 

Politieai Reeident on the N.-W, Frontier— 
J. G. Acheson, o.i.B., i.e.s. 

Judicial Commieeioner — Hon 1)16 Hr. J. Almond, 
Bar-at-Law, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Additional Judicial Commieeioner — The Hon'blc 
Khan Bidiadur Kaxl Kir Ahmad Khan, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue and DMeional Commieeioner — L . W. 
Jardine, C.I.B., t.CB. 

Chief Secretary — A. D. F. Dundas, 0 . i. B., 
LOA. 

Secretaey to Oooemmentt Development Depart- 
mente — H. P. TolUnton, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Home Seeretary — Capt. G. C. L. Crichton, la. 
Financial Secretary — £. E. C. Price. 

Adcoealo-Oeneml emd Secretary to Oovemmeni^ 
Leyielatiee Depar t ment 8. Baja Singh, m.a,. 
ULB. 

4sti>f e wl Seeretewy General to Government— 
B. B. Ibrahim KhiOU Khan, B.A., b.o.s. 

AeatL Finamded Secretary,— F, E. Krishna 

Swaasy. 


Indian Penonal Aeeietant to B. B, the Governor— 
Khan Sahib Mohammad Zarlf Khan. 

Secretary, Public Worhi DepaHment—A,On,m, 

X.B. 

Inepector-Oeneral of Civil EogpUali and 
Prieont. — Col. B. S. Townsend. M.O., b;.d.. 
B. 8 . (London), k.e.c.p. (London), f.M. 8 . 

Inepector-Oeneral of Police — A. F. Perrott, 

1 . 1 *. 

Commandant, Frontier Conetabulary — O. G. 
Grace, O.B.B., i.p. 

Director ^ PuHie Instruction — Khan Sahib Shah 
AlamKhan, X.A., LL.B., P.B.S. 

Superintendent, Archmblogical Survey, Frontier 
Cirdo—R. L. Srlvastava, n.A . 

Dieirict and Seeeione Judge — Mr. M»A. Soofl, 

1.0.8. 

Additional District and Seeeione Judge, 
Peehatoar, Hazara S Kehat — p. B. B. May, 

1.0. 8. 

Dizt. Jt Seeeione Judge, Derajat—A. J. 
Hopkiason, o.i.b., i.o.s. 

Politieai Agents. 

Major E. H. Cobb, o.B.B., Dir, Swat and 
C^tral. 

Captain Iskandar Mlrsa, Khyber. 

Captain B. N. Bacon. o.B.B., North Wazlristan. 
Major W. C. Leeper, Kurram. 

Major Abdur Bahim Khan, South Wazlristan. 

Deputy Commiesionere. 

Major C. C. H. Smith, Peshawar. 

Major A. A. EusscJl, Bi.e., Hazara. 

Elhan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub All Khan, 
O.B.E., Kohat. 

Major D. G. H. DeLa Fargue, Bannu. 

Major K. C. Packman, Dcra Ismail Khan. 

I Mr. G. C. S. Ourtis, I.O. 8 ., Mardan. 

Former Chief Commieeionerz. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.o.B.i., from 9th November 1901 to 
8rd June 1908. Died 7tli July 1008. 

The Hon. Lleutenant-Colonel Sir (3eorge 
Booe-Keppei, Q.O.I.B., K.0.8.1., from 4ti) June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon'ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.O.B.I., 
K.O.I.B., from 10th September 1019 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.o.v.o., 
O. 8 .I., o.i.B.,1.0.8., from 8th March 1921 to 
6tb July 1928. 

The Hon'ble Sir HiBraiio Normau Bolton, 
K.C.LB., 0A.1., 1.OA., from 7th July 1928 to 
doth April 1980 . 

The Honni>le Sir Steuari Pears, X.O.I.B., 0.8J., 

1.0. 8., from 10th May 1980 to Otb ^ptembiv 
1981. 

Former Governor, 

H. E. Sir Balph GrURth, K. 0 . 8 . 1 ., o.i.x., from 
IStb Aprtt 1^ to l8t Mardi 1987, 
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Norra-WEST frontier province legislative assembly. 

Si’RAKRR 

The Hon. Malik Khniln Bnkhsli Khan, b.a., Lt.B. 

DKPITTr SPKAKEU 
(Vacant,) 

Elected Members. 


Conirt It urncy. 


Pcftluiwar Cantonuu'iit ((i<'tu‘riil Urlmn) .. 

Bannu Town ((Ipnoral Ih bau) 

Dora Uniail Kluin Town (tJoiii'nil Hural) 
I'pgliawar Woat ((lonoml Uurul) .. 

Venluiwar Ku»t (Oonorul llnrul) 

Uttnara (GpiiPraniural) 

Koluii (Goncral Hural) 

Bannu (Gi'iioral Hural) 

Dora Imnail Khan ((3«*ncral Kural) 

Boahawar ('Ity (Muhainmndan I’lban) 

PonhaWiir (Hty (Mulmnunadau ITrhan) 

North-Wpat Front lor l^ovlnro Towns (Mnlutui 
madan Drluin). 

Tanawal (Muliammndan Rural) 

Abboitalxid Wont (Mulmuunadnn Kural) 
AblwttalMul l\laKt (Muhanmunlau Kural) 

Harlpur Central (Muluinimadan Rural) . , 
Harlpur South (Mulwnunadan Rural) 

Harlpur North (Muliainnmdaii Riiml) . . 
Manidifira Korih (Huhamniadan Rural) . . 

Upper Fakhll (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lower Paklvll (MuhamniaUan Rural) 

Bora Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Xbaltls (Muhammadan Rural) 

KcMTth (Muhammadan Rural) 
HhahtiUMtar South (Muhatnmadau Rural) 


Name. 


Ral Kalmdnr .Mohr Chaml Ivhannn. 

Itai ftiiluKlui hala Cliirnaii J.al, K.A., LL.B., 
A<ivo<a1o. 

riu' Hon'blo l..a!a Jlhanjii ihiiu. 
j Dr. (’Imruc'Uandai Ghosh. 

Liln Juinim D.iss. 

Ual |{.dmdur l,ala Tsloir Da^is Sawhnov, M.A., 
hh U 

lail.'i llukam Chand. 

Hal S;thih l.nlu Kiinwur Kluiii. 

Lalji Tok Ghand Dhinara. 

\IhIih Halt Khan. Mditur, H A., hh.K. 

M. Pir Ihikhsh Khan. M.A , hhB 

Tho llon’Mo .Malik Klmdu Rikhsh Khan, BA 

l.l. K. ■ 

l.lcutonant M Muhnnmad Zaman Kh.ni. 

I’lr Muhammad Kamr.in, 

KlianS;ihlh Kajn Alnlnr Rahman Khan. 

Khan Sahlh Alslul Majid Khan. M.B.K. 

Riija Manuohohr KImn. 

Mr. .\h<lul Kashid Khan. 

rim Hon’hU' Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan. 

Khan Muliammad Attal Khan. 

M, Faqlra Khan. 

The lIoiiTdo Qaal Attaullah Khan. 

Vrlmh Abdul Oliafoor Khan. 

Klian Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Bar-<R-Law. 

Tlw HonTdo Doctor Khan Sahib. 
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Gonstitaenoy. 


Name. 


Doabs Daudzai (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Nowshera South (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Nowshera North (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Baizai (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kamalxal (Muhammadan Rural) 

Utmannama (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ruzzar (Muhammadan Rural) 

Amazai (Muhammadan Rural) 

Haofm (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kohat (Muhammadan Rural) 

Teri South (Muhammadan Rural) 

Teri North (Muliammadan Rural) 

Bannu East (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bannu West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lakki East (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lakki West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Tank (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kulachi (Muhammadan Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khan South (Muhammadan Rural). 
Dera Ismail Khan North (Muhammadan Riural). 

Southern Districts (Sikh Rural) 

Peshawar (Sikh Rural) 

Hazara Mardan (Sikh Rural) 

i^cshawar Landholders 

Nortb*We8t Frontier Province Landholders 


Arbab Abdur Rahman Khan. 

Mian Jaffar Shah. 

Khan Muhammad Samin Jan, B.A., LL.B. 

Khan Zarin Khan. 

Khan Amir Muhammad Khan. 

Khan Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Khan Kamdar Khan. 

Khan Allahdad Khan. 

Klutn Sahib Mallk-ar> Rahman Klutn, M.A. 

Plr Bayed Jalal Shah. 

Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan. 

Captain Nat^ab Baz Muhammad Khan. 

Khan NasruUah Khan. BA., LL.B. 

Khan Akbar All Khan. 

Khan Faizullah Khan. 

Nawab Muhammad Zaffar Khan. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan. 

Khan Sahib AsaduUah Khan. 

Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan. Bar-at-I.aw. 

Khan Abdullah Khan. 

Sardar A Jit Singh. 

Sardar Jaggat Singh. 

Rai Sahib Parma Nand, Bar-at>Law. 

Khan Bahadur Soadullah Khan. 

Sardar Muhammad Aurangzcb Khan, B.A., 
LL.B. 
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Assam. 


Urn ProYlnoe of Assam, omitting the partlf 
adminlstaied and nnadmlnlsterad tracts on Its 
nofthem and eastern borders, eomprlses an area 
ofsoma87.M4 square miles. It Inchides the 
kwmm Valley DiTision, the Snnna Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its Importanoe to Its situation oa tlmfi 
north-east frontier of India. It la Hnwraded 
by mountainous ranges uailwu sMes while on 
the fourth (the wesl|ilBalhe Province of Bengal 
on to tbaiMMr m which debouch the two 
valjssfa af the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
VileB fcarm the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Bange, which projects westward from the 
bills on the eastern border. 

PopnlnttoB. 

The total population of the Province In 1081 
was 0,247,867. of whom 446,606 were In 
Mani|)ttr. Of the population in 1031. nearly 6i 
millions were Hindus, over2| miliums were 
Muslims, a mUUon belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
48 per cent, of the populstlon speak Bengali, 21 
per cent, speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Vlrlya, 
Mundarl, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tlbeto-Burman languages. Owing to the meat 
amaa of waste and riven the density of the 
povlnoe la only 187, which compared wl*h 
that of most other parts of India It low. 
AgrtettUnral Produeta. 

It hat agricultural advantages for which it 
would be dlffioult to find a parallel in any part 


Oaohar and (Biittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.8.B. trend. 

MasBteetnm and Trade. 

Bilk Is mannfactnied la the Asaam Valley, 
the weaving belnir done by the women. 
CaatsB weaving It also largely practised 
by Oie women, and almcwt every bouse 
contains a loom; the cloth is being ma- 
dually dl^laoed by imported goods of finer 
texture and colonr. Tea manofafttnre Is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart trom agriculture, which Itself employs 
anout 88 per cent, of the population. Assam 
earrlea on a eonalderable trade with the 
adjoining foraign trtbea and oountrlet. 

CoramnnlcatUma. 

Much of the trade of Assam Is carried by 
river, mie ezoeOenoe of Its water oommunlca- 
Uons makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than other parts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India Oeneral 
Navigation Oompany and the Rivera Steam 
Navigation Company piles on the rivers In both 
VaUeya. An alternate day aervloe of paaaenger* 
boats mna between Coalundo and Dlbrugarh. 
In recent years the road lyatem has been greatly 
Improved. There are two trunk roads on either 
bssuk of the Brahmaputra most of which are 
metalled or gravelled and the rest unmetaUed. 
There are excellent metalled roads from 
BhlUong to Oaiihatt, Shillong to Sylhet 
and to Oherrapunjee and also between 
Dlmapur, on Uie Assam Bengal Railway, and 


of rilmab; Mil Manlmir ’State, 

terns an ’bSnTiSike Uvoiabli Jtlvatlin. > Ooverament of A««nhad ln 1^8 carried 
Rice Is the staple food crop, nearly 5,056,823 
tores iKiIng devoted on this crop. Kxoept In the 


Himalayan Teral Irrigation It unnecessary. 1 ea 
and jute are the most Important crops grown for 
expm. The area under t«a constats of 4,80,801 
acres. Wlieat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 80,107 acres am devoted to sugarcane. 

lialBorulogleal CoBditloma. 

Rainfall Is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 28*80 to t41 *76 Inches. The maxlmnm Is 
reached at (^errapnnjl In the Khasl HlUi. which 
Is one of the wettest plaoes In the world, having 
a rainfall of 520*00 inohea. The temperature 
raniM from 50 at Blbsanr la January* to 84*8 
In July. Bartliqnakec of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worm being that 
which occurred In 1807. 

Mines sBd MlBtrels. 

The only tnlnerala in Aaaam worked on 
a eonimerclal scale are ooal, limestone and 
petrotenm oU. The moat extenaive eoal mea* 
•urea are In the Kaga Hlllsand the Lakhimpnr 
dlatricta, where about 218,488 tons were raised 
iB 1087. Limestone Is quarried In the Khasl 
and lalntia HlUa, Petrolenro la worked only In 
Lakmmpur and Oacdiar. 

An account of the petrolenm oeonirenoea| 
In Aaaam waa recently published In the 
memoirt of the Qeologteal Survey of India, II 
the netmnm looaBilea In this 


provtaoe are ooufined to a ourved belt ot sosmtry 
aioBf the baatns of the Brahmapotra and 
Snnna. This belt Is tmoeable over a diatanee 
Bf fmne 000 mSoa from N.R. Assam through 


out a considerable programme of road Improve- 
ment and another prograromo which alma 
at Uie Improvement of nearly 800 miles of 
road either by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges is praotloadly 
completetl. In September 1937 a further road 
Improvement programme totalling Ra. 1,05 ,25.000 
was drawn «p from which 22 schemes amounting 
to lU. 82,15.000 were selected as a priority 
daas. The (iiovemment of India have recently 
approved these priority class schemes to be finan- 
ce trom the Ko^ Fund. KutdM roads are being 
maintained by means cd meobanloal plant wbkh 
baa proved auooeaaful In maintaining, through- 
out the year, a surface fit for motor 

vehkiea. Motor traffic has Inereased on all aides 
and the demanda for better roads has been 
Insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also ahown a steady improvement and 
aeveraJ branch lines to the Aaaam Bengal Railway 
ayatsns have been added In recent years. The 
nmln Amam Bengal Railway line mna from 
OblttafQOg PoiVin Bengal, tluroni^ the North 
Oaehar HUla to Thiaakia, aatatlon on the Dibru- 
fiadlyn Railway and eonneota the Snnna and 
Brahmapotia VaOeya. A btaneh of the line runa 
trom Badarpor to SBohar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs throogh 
the weat of the Asmm Valley from Lusading 
to Oanhatl wbetu It efieota a Junelloa with the 
' Bengal Railway. The 


Railway ccnneela Amam wttb the Bengal 
tyetem via the VaDcy of tha Brahmaputriu 


axtensloa towanH Rangapaia from Tangla 
juaetloa; along the NovCh bank of the Brahma- 
Iffitfa ImaheancgMnadlBtiBfllo, 





Assam. 


HEAPS Of ESfXflirB. 


I lludftct 
Estimate for 
1 103U-40. 


Heaps of Expenditure. 


Budget 
Eetlmate for 
1939-40. 


Eevenue in England 
ir~Cofitrlbutlom and MlswUano- 
ous adjustment between Central 
and Provinoial Govoriunent»>~ 
XLIX— Orants-ln-ald from 
Central Government 
L — MlaoeUaneotts adjust- 
ment between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 


( Ihmimndh 
Hupeeit.) 


Expenditure in England . . 

M.— Extraordinary Items— 

Extraordinary Charges 

Total expenditure from revenues 

Forest capital outlay 
Payment of commuted value of 
Ijcnslon’^ not charged to revenue 
Payment of retrenched personnel 


Ain theusands 
oj Rnpee^.) 


Total Kecolpts from Eevenuc 
heads 

1. Debt raised in India — 
permanent debt 

Floating debt — Treasury 

Bills 

Other floating loans 

Total 

2. Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Funds . 

3. Deposits not bearing in- 

terest — 

Sinking Fund 

Fund for Jute propaganda 

•oheme 

Fund for Co-operative training 
ami ediicatknj 

Fund for Survey of Jute areas . 
Subvention from tlte B^umI 
Development Fund . . 

Ditto for control of MoU»r 
transport 

Fund for Economic Develop* 
ment of Kural Areas . ■ 
General Police Ftiml 
Depreclatkm Beserve Fund— 
wvernment Preaos 
Total Deposits not bearing Interest 

4. Deposits of liOcai Funds— 

District Funds 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits 

Advances 

Suspense 

Civil lleposits 

Total deposits of local funds 

5. Loans and advanoes by the 
Provincial Government 

BlMtTTANOigs— 

BomlUanoes within India . . 
Total Capital Revenues . . 

Total BeoeipU 
OpetUng batamce . . 

Grand Total . . 

lirtti of ravenue over expandb 
from revemies 


Floating debt — 

Treasury BUIh 

Utiier lloating loans 

Total 

Unfunded debt— 

State Provkleut funds . . 

Doi^its not bearing Intereat — 
Fund (or Jute propaganda 

scheme 

Fund for Survey of tute areas 
Fund for Co-operative Training 
and education 

Sinking Fund Investment Ae- 
e-oimt Appropriation for 
rednrtion or avoklance of debt 
Subvention from Road Deve- 
lopment PuikI 

Ditto for control of motor 

transnort 

Fund for Ectmomio Develop- 
ment of Rural areas . . 
DepreclaGon Reserve Fund- - 
Government l*resses. . 

Geneml Police Fund . . 

Total deiwalta not t)ettrtng interest 

Deiiosita of Local Funds — 

District funds 

Other funds 

Deuartmeotal and Judicial 

depnelts 

Advances 

Biupenie 

nvU Dt'iwsits 

Total deposits of local funds 

Loans and advances by Pro- 
vincial Oo\'ernments 

Remlttanees— 

Remittances within India 

Total Capital Expenditure 

Total Expenditure 

Closing tMlanee 


Excess of expenditure charged to 
revenue over revenue , 



Assanu 
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iUbBiitfttratioa. 

The prevtnoe ot AMmrn wm origiiieUy 
formed tn 1974 In order to relieve the i 
Lleotenant-Goveraor of Bengel of pert of the 
•dmlntatretion of the huge territory then under 
aim. In 1909, m the reenlt of fn^erdeltbera- 
tloaft, it WM decided to add to the •mall 
Province ot Aecam the eaetecn portlOB of He 
nowleldy neighbonr and to ooosondate thoce 
terrltorlee under a Lieutenant>Ck)vemar. The i 
Provlnoe of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
eoDstttated wm again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1012: the Eastern B^al Districts 
were united witti tiie Bengal Commiaiiooerahine 
of Buidwan and the Piealdenoy to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Qovemordn- 
Council, Bihar, Ohota-Nagpor and Oriam wore 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam wm re-oonid^ted under 
a Chief Oommlmiooer. 

Under the Indian Keforms Act of 1010 the 
Province wm raised in status to that erf admini- 
stration by a Oovemor-tn-Oounoil and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to colt its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shllkmg, a town laid out with 
greet taste and Jndgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the dhitlong Eange which 
rises to a height of 0,450 feet above the sea. 
It WM destroyed in the earthquake of 1607 
end hes been rebulK In e way more likely to 
withstand the shocks ot earthquake. 

Govibnor. 


Hi* Excellency Sir Bobert Neil Heed, n.A. 
(Oxon), K.C.S.I., K.a.i.i. 

Thb Goubcil or Miiubtrus. 


The Hon'ble Srijut Oopinath Berdoloi, M.A., B.L. 
The Hon‘ble Babu Akshay Komar Das, B.L. 

The Hon'ble Srijut Kam Math Das, B.t. 

The Hon'ble Babn Kaminl Kumar Sen, B.L. 

The Hon’ble SrUut Bupnath Brahma, ^ 

The Hon'ble Mr. Fakbn^dln Aii Ahmed, 
Bar-at-Law., 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Haujvi Muham- 
med All. 

The Hon’ble Maolvi Md. Ali Haidar Khan. 


Pebsokal STAfr or His Bxcbllkngt the 
Gotbenob. 

Sterdary, J. P. Mills, l.o.s. (on leave), Mr. C. K. 

Bhodes, i,o.s., offg. Seoy. 

AfifOary Stirdary, Major F. A. Esse, 2od 
Battalion, 10th Gurkha MAm. (On leave.) { 
Aids-ds-Coma. Capt. A. Windham. 

Utmorury Aiae-d^Cawtp, ICsJor A.K. Preston, b.i>. 
Homormry Sardar Bahadnr Suba- 

dar-M^or Mahising Mall, l.P.fl.lL, O.B.i. 
Bonomry Ai4^d4-C9mp, Subadar Snndar Singh 
Odietrl. 


SBOBBTABIBE, BfO. lO OOVBEBItBirT. 
Oki^ Sdjrdnry, J. A. Dawson, 0JAt..<U.B., I.O.S. 
^eerstary to Gowmawnl, FiniWMo and Betmue 
„ DMorfmoafs, S. F. Desai. i.as. 

^ mddn to GoisniinMf, EdmeMm ami Local 
Ikmnmmt H. O. Denoefay, 

0X1., I.0JL » 

Sam^taOammaaatimtkaUyiMimlH^ 


te ths AsffsisMM A nmdla , Aaaada 
SMEla Boras, B.A, 


Soentary to B oo mmin i im the Publie Worts 
Department, K. E. L. Pennell, B.A., B.o., i.8.B. 

Joint Secretary to Qooemmerd in the Home 
Department, B. 0. B. Cnounlng, l.p. 

(Jnder-Seerdary to Government in the Departmente 
under the Chief Seerdary, D. 0. Das, i.o.g. 

Undmr^Soeretary to Government in the Bduoation 
and Loeat -Government Departmente, Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Saleh, M.A. 

Under Secretary to Government in the P.W.D,, 
G. W. Gordon, l.s.i. 

Deputy Secretary to Govemmetd in the Finance 
and Revenue Departmente, A. V. Jones, i.s.o., 
V.D. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Loecd-Setf Government Departments, 
S. CMiain, M.A., B.L, 

Regietrar, Aeeam Secretariat (Cirif), K. M. 
Bhattaobaryya, b.a. 

Ilegietrar, Aeeam SecretaruU (P.TF.D.), Anantta 
J^dhu Datta. 

Assam Bevinub Tribunal. 

Member, Sir W. L. Boott, 0.LB., I.O.8. 

Assam Public Sbrviob (Commission. 

Chairman, J. Heslett, O.I.B., 1.0.8. (Retired). 

Membere. Maulvi Falznur Ali, Bai Bahadur 
Janaki Nath Das Purkyastha. 

Secretary, B. B. Thomas, M.A., B.L., P.R.8. 

HBAPS or DEPA.RTMBNT8. 

Director of Land Reeorde df Surveye, I. O. 
lUffietratioH, etc,, Khan Bahadur Mahamroad 
Chaudhuri, b.a. 

Director of Induetriee and Reoietrarof Co-ope- 
rative Society <9 Village AuthorUtee, 8. L. 
Mehta, i.o.8. 

Director of Agriculture, Dr. S. K. Mitra. 

Superintendent, Civil Vderinafy Deparlwtent 
^i Sahib 8. 0. Ghosh (Tempy.) 

Conevrvator of Foreete, Aeeam, 0. G. M. Mackar* 
ness (Offg.) 

Conunieeioner of BreiH, Regietrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Aeeam, Bai Bahadur D. Sarma 

1 B.L. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affaire and Adminietfator-General, A. L. 
BUmk, 1.0.8. 

Inepector-Oeneral of Police, B.C.B. Gumming, i.P. 

Director of Public InetrudUm, G. A. Small. 

Intpedor-General of Civil Hoepilale and Prieme, 
Lt.-Col. E. 8. Pbtpson, l.M.s. 

Director of Publie Bealth, A. M. V. Hesterlow. 

CMtf Engineer, K.E.L. Pennell, b.a., m.O., i.s.i. 
Gotbrbors. 

Sir NlchoiM Dodd Bcatson IMl, KXAJ., B.0J.B., 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, %jOM1., K.04.B., 1 922. 

Sir John Henry Ksfr, KjOAX. K.0XBn 1926. 

Sir WOaam JameS Beid, XAIXB., OAJ., 1925. 

Sir Egbert Laiffic lAUm Baamond, 

OJAB., 1927. 


1.0 s. 


Sir Mlcfaael Kmoc, oa.B., 1982, 

Sir Abraham Janes LaBm, KALLg., 1985. 
Sir ]fietasalKsiMK srjX,OXB., 1985. 
Mr Bobnrt IfW Ml, s n,g.l., K.OJ.X.. 
0lr Gilbert Pfteiilm Soft, m.oj.b., c.s.i. 
Henry Joseph Twynsm, o.s.t, o.i.b. 
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X94 Assam Legislative Assembly. 

~ ASBAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPSiKlt 

The Hoa. Hr. Baeant* Kimar Das, B.L. 

Dkpctt Spbaksb 
Maulvi Muhammnd Amlr-od'Bln. 

Elected Members. 

Kamea. j Coostltoency by irhich elected. 


Srijut Jogendra Karayan Mandal, B.L | 

firijiit SantoBh Kumar Barua, B.A I 

Kumar AJlt Narayau Dev 

SrIJut Paramananda Daa 

Srijut Jogendra Chandra Nath, B.A > 

Srijut Ohanaihyam Daa, B.A. . . 

Brljut Kameswar Dae, M.Bo., B.L 

SrlJut OanrI Kanta Talukdar, B.L. . . . . j 

Srljnt Slddhl Nath Sarma, B.L | 

Hrljiit BlHnurain Mndhl, M,8c.. B.L | 

Srijut Boll llatn Dae, B.L. (lor resorvod aoat) . . 

Srijut Bohlnl Kumar Obaudhury, B.L 

The Hon*blo SrlJut Oopi NaUi Bardoloi, M.A., 

B. L. 

BrIJut Purandar Barma, M.A., B.L 

SrlJut Btjrfn Chandra Modhi, B.L 

SrlJut Omoo Kumar Daa, B.A 

Srijut Mahudov Harma 

Srljnt Haladhor Bhuyan 

Srijut Mahl Chandra Bora, B.L 

Hrljut Purna Chandra Sarma, B.L 

Dr. MaUondra Nath Saikla, L.M.P. (for raacrved 
aoat). 

SrlJut Bejesdrauath Barua, B.L. 

Srijut Sankar Chandra Barua 

SrlJut Krlahim Nath Sarmah, B.Sr., B.L, 

The Hon'hlc SrlJut Bam oath Daa, B.L. (for 
reaorved aeat). 

Srijut Debeawar Sarma, B.L. 

Srijut Bhnban Chandra Gogol 

Srijut Jadav Praaad Challha, B.Sc 

SrlJut lAkahcavar Borooah, B.L. 

SrlJut Jogeah Chandra Gohain, B.L 

SrlJut Bajanl Kanta Barooah 

BrIJut Sarveawar Barua, B.L. 

Tlte Hon'ble Babu Akaliay Kumar Daa (for 
reaerved aeat). 

Babu Karuna Slndhu Boy 

Babu Blpin Beharl Daa (for reaerved aeat) 

Babu Shlbendra Chandra Blawaa 

Bal Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt, B.L., 

C. I.B. 

Babu Dakabtna Banjan Gupta Ohaodhiirl, 
M.A., B,L. 

Babu l4dlt Mohan Kar 

The Hon'blo Mr. Baaanta Kumar Daa. B.L. . . ] 
jaebu Haruadra Karayan Chaudhury, B.A. . . \ 
Babu Babliidraaath Adltya, M.A., B.L. 

Babu Balaram Blrear (for reaerved eeat) . . . 
Ttie Hoalile Babu Kamlnl Kumar Boa, B.L. . . I 


Dhnbrl (Central). 
Dhubrl (South). 

Dhubil (North). 
(Joalpara (North- Weat). 
Goalpara (South-£aat). 
Barpota (South). 
Barpeta (North). 
Nalbarl. 

Kammp Sadr (North). 
Kamrup Sadr (Central). 
Kaxnmp Sadr (South). 
Do. 

Do. 

Mangaldai (South). 
Mangaldai (North). 
Tespur (West). 

Teipnr (Eaat). 
Nowgong (Weat). 
Nowgong (South- Eaat). 
Nowgong (North- Eaat), 
Do. 

Golaghat (North). 
Qolaghat (South). 
Jorhat (South). 
jrorhat( North). 

Do. 

Slbaagmr (Wect). 
Slbaagar (Eaat). 
Dibmgarh (Ontral). 
DIbrugarh (Weet). 
Dibrugarh (East). 
North Lakhimpiiir. 
SunamganJ. 

Do. 

HablganJ (North). 

Do. 

HablganJ (South). 
South Syihet (West). 

South Syihet (Eaat). 
Syihet Sadar (South). 
SyOaet Sadar (North). 
KarimganJ (Weat). 
KarlmganJ (Eaat). 

Do. 



Assam Legislative Assembly. 

I7amef. I Constitaency by whlcb elected. 


Babu Hireodra Cbandra Chakravarty, B.A. 

Hr. AruQ Kumar Chanda, Barrister-ai-Law 
Babn Eala Oband Boy (for reaerved seat). 

Haulvi Obyaauddin Ahmed, B.L. 

Haulana Abdul Hamid Khan 

Maulvi Jahanuddln Ahmed, B.L. 

Maulvi Matior Bahman Hia 

Maulvi Muhammad Amjad All, B.A.. LL.B. . . 
Maulvi Syed Abdur Bouf, B.L. 

Sir Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, M.A., B.L. . . 

Tiie Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddln All Ahmed , Bar-at- 

Law. 

Maulvi Sheikh Osman Ali Sadagar 
Maulvi Muhammad Amimddln . . 

Maulvi Badaruddin Ahmed, B.L. 

Khan Bahadur Keramat All 

Khan Bahadur Maulana Abu Kanr Muliammad 
Waheed, M.A. 

Maulvi Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chou* 
dhury. 

Maulvi Munawwar Ali, B.A., LL.B 

Maulvi Bewan Muhammad Ahbab Chuwdhiny, 
Vidyabinode, B.A. 

Maulvi Abdul Bari Chaudhury, M.A., B.L. . . 

Maulvi Dewan All Baja 

Klian Sahib Mudabbir Husauiii Ciiaudhti. B.L.. . 
Maul! Aarafuddin, Md. Chaudiiury, B.A., LL.B. 

Maulvi Abdur Bahmau . . 

Maulvi :Naairuddin Ahmed 

Maulvi Abdul Asia, B.L 

The Hon'ble Mr. Md. All Haidar Khan 
Sliama-ul^Ulama Maulana Abu Boar Md. Waheed, | 
M.A. 

Maulvi Md. Abdus Salam, B.A 

Khan Bahadur Dewan Bkllmur Boza Chaudhury. I 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, B.L | 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muflaur Bahmau, B.A.. . 

Maulvi Mubarak AH, B.L 

Khan Bahadur Haal Abdul Majid Chaudhury. 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Mahmud All 

Maulvi Maiarrof Ali laskar 

Maulvi Kamwar All Barbhulya, B.L 

MteMavla Dum, BJL. B.T 

Mr.WUIia]&neiiii9f 

Mr. Oomforl OoManitb, B.A., B.T 

SrHit Bnpnath Brahma, B.L 

SriiutBablCh.KMiiari 

SrijutKarka Malay Mki 

SrljaiDhlnliigDeiirl 

Mr. Bsolamin ^"^tu*** Momin 

Mr. Johang D. Maiak 

lUw. J. j:. M. MldmlihBoy, B.A 

L. Qatalmh. BJL .. 

Ssllnl lihontag Tiinms, Mansadar 


Hailakandl. 

Silchar. 

Do. 

Dhubri (West). 

Dhubri (Sooth). 

Dhubri (North). 

Qoalpara (West). 

Goalpara (Bast). 

Barpeta. 

Kaiurup (South). 

Kamrup (North). 

Nowgong (West). 

Nowgong( East). 

Darrang. 

Sibsagar. 

T.akhimpiu:. 

Sunamganj (West). 

Sunamganj (Central). 
Sunamganj (Bast.). 

Sunamganj (South). 

Hablgao) (North-West). 
Uabigauj (North-East). 
Uabiganj (South-West). 
Habiganj (South-East) 

South Sylhet (West). 

South Sylhet (Central). 

South Sylhet (Bast). 

Bylliet Sadr (Central). 

Sylhet Sadr (North). 

Sylhet Sadr (West). 

Sylhet Sadr (East). 

Sylhet Sadr (Soutli). 

Karimganj (West). 

Karfmganj (Central). 

Karimganj (South). 

Hailakandl. 

Silchar. 

Women’s (BbUJong). 

Buropean. 

Indian Cauriitian. 

Oonlpera (Tribal). 

Kamrup (Tribal). 

Lakbimpur and MajoU (Tribal). 
Nowgong (Tribal). 

Garo Hills (North). 

GaioHllls (South). 

SfaiBoof. 

Jowal. 

MUdrSflto. 
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Assam Legislative Council. 


Kamea, 

Cooatituenoy by which elected. 

Hr, Frederick Weeton Bockenhull 

European Planting. 

Mr. W. J. Gray 

Do. 

Mr. Donald Brockbotoa Harvey Moore . . 

Do. 

Mr. A. H. BaU 

Do. 

Mr. John Blcduurd Clayton 

Do. 

Mr. Arnold Bellamy Beddow, C.I.E., V.D. 

Do. 

Hr. F. W. Blenner-Laiaett, M.L.A 

Sibaagar. 

Mr. B. A. Palmer 

European Planting. 

Hr. Kaha Kumar Duita 

Indian Pianting (Aaaam Valley). 

Mr. Baldyanath Mukberjee, B.A. 

Indian Planting (Sorma Vallay). 

Mr. William Blchard Fauli 

European Ck>mmerce and Induetry. 

Mr. Kedarmal Brahmin 

Indian Commerce and Industry. 

Srljut Bldeihl Pan Tantl 

1 Doom Dooma (Dlatrlot Lakhlmpur). 

Srljut Bhairab Clumdra Daa 

Jorhat (Slbaagar dlatrlot). 

Babu Blnode Kumar J. Sorwau 

Tbakurbarl (Darrang district). 

Mr. P. Farida 

1 

Sllohar (Dlatrlot Caobar). 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

P&XSIDBKT. 

The Uou'bie lUl IkUutdur Heramba Ibrcxiad M.A., B.L. 

DKPCfT PiaUBBST. 

Hrff. Zublda Atow Bahman. 

El«ct«d Menbcrt. 

Names. | Ckmetituenoy by which elected. 

Bil 3ahlb Apurba Kumar Uboeb, H.A., B.L, . . Uoalpara. 

Habu Satyendra Mohan Lahlri* M.A.. B.L. Kamrup. 

Baba Jatindra Chandra MalUa. M.A., B.L. DarrauB. 

Bal Sahib Balabaksh Asarwalla Uanohoria . . Nowgoog. 

Babu Oaaanand Agarwalla 8fbea«ar. 

Bai Bahadur Bameawar Saharla Lakhlmpur. 

Bal Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt, B.L Oachar. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattaoharya HlUa. 

Babu Man Mohan Chaodhory Sylhei (Weat). 

Babu Sureah Chandra Baa . . SyUtai (Xaat). 

MaulYl Abdul Hal. M.So.. B.L Lower Aaaam Valley. (Muhammadan.) 

Khan Sahib Maulavl Bukunoddln Ahmed, B.L. Upper Aaaam Valley. Do. 

IpMiltl Md. Aaad-Uddln Chaudhury Surma Valley (Bast). Do. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavl Qous-uddin Ahmed Surma Valley (Central). Do. 

Chaudhury. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvl (}olam Maatafa Ghaudhory Surma Valley (Hi)tth*Weel). Do. 

Mhaa Sahib Maulvl Abdur Bahtm Chaudhuryi Surma Valley (SoutthWest) Do. 

B.L. 

Mr^ H. P. Gray Aaaam Valley. (Kuropean). 

Mr. H. Bmblen .. Surma Valley. Do, 

MBIUKATin. 

Mra. Jhihldn Alaur Bahman. 

The Hoa*hle Bal Bahadur Haiamba Praaad, Barua, M.A., B.L. 

Xal Sahib MunnAhar Daa SeimptL 
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Balachistan. 


BfthicUiUQ If an oblong itreteh of foontr; 
nfwipylng tbe extreme western oorner of the 
Indian Bmplre. It Is dlrlded Into three main 
dlTlskHis: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
ilgn^ to the BrHIah Oovernment bjr treaty 
In 1879; (8) Agency Terrltoriea with an area 
of 4434a square miles composed of tracts whldi 
have, from time to time, been acquired by leaae 
or otberwiae brought under control and niaoed 
dlieetly nnder Brttlah oAoers; and fS) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of S0,410 square miles. Hie Province 
embraces an area of 184,688 aqmue miles and 
aococding to the eensns of 1981 it contains 
868,617TiihabttanU. 

The coontry, whldi is almost wholly moon- 
talnoos, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
(he Saled Koh with the hill system of Sonthem 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indos on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the sooth while on the 
north and west It makes Its way to the Inland 
lakes which form so large a featore of Central 
Asia. Bogged, barren, son-bomt moontalns, 
rent by high chaams and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing eoloor of whldi Is a monotonous slm. 
Bot this is redeemed In places by level vausys 
of considerable siie In which Irrigation enabief 
mnch ooBlvatlon to be earrlcd on and rich 
erops of all kinds to be raised* 

The political connection of the British 
Oovernment with Bahrohlataig ooauneneed from 
(he outbreak of tha First War In 1889 ; 

It was traveraed by the AUMF at the Indna 
sod was afterwards oecwBisdl miyi 1848 to 
protect the Brltl4i llnea af asM am nicatlon. 
^e dktriete of Bachhi. OailiaSOlaatiiBg 
were handed over to the Anoil aiAlihanlataa 
arm Political Oflcers were aMMhSfte ad- 
mmimer the coantnr. At the daasSihe first 
Afghan War, the MtIA withdrew and these 
dtetfiota were aisimd to the Khan of Kalat. 
Ihe founder of the Baluchistan Provtnoe na 
jt now exiiU was Sir Bobert Sandeman who 
moke down the dose border system and welded 
^ Balneb and Brahni Chiefs into a doae oon- 
Weraqr. In the Afghan War of 1879 PIshin, 
Shovarad. Md, Zawam Vall^ and Thal-Ohotlali 
landed over by Takvb Khan to the 
Mkh OovemsMBt and letelned at Sir Bobert 
aan dem a n *! a tre nn ona inaleteoee* 


^In sh i stan Uea oMde the bboomnhi arte 
and tie lalalaU It exceedingly trregalar nad 
SMrlg* vhleh hae tha heaviest 
ralnfatLinMHa no mens than l4.7t tncime In a 

S *'* hltfiinads few p^esofoosive man 

so 10 Inshm and In the plaiM the avermie 


rainfall is about 6 Inches, dcoteasiag in some 
eases to 8. The majority of the lodlgenoos 
population are dependent for their Uvmihood 
on agrtenltiire, ears of anlmale and provlalott 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Bahich. as a mla, enlttvate their own lands. 
The Brahula dislike agrUmltiire and prefer a 
pastoral life. Pievlooa to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so Ineeoore that 
the cultivator was fortunate if h4 reaped hit 
harvest. The eetabllshment of peace and 
seemitv hae been accompanied by a marked 
extenilon of agrionltnre which accounts for 
the Increaae in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating olaaaes. The Mekran Coast is famoni 
for the quantity and quality of Its Ash and 
the Industry is constantly deveMng. Fruit Is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export la Increasing. 

Education la Imparted In 109 public schools of 
an kinds wt^ 7,878 scholars. There Is a dis- 
tinct desire for edooatloii amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; but on the whole cdueatlcn or 
the desire of It hae made little or no advance In 
the outlying dlatrlcta. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Hamalon the SInd-Plibln Bailway and In 
the Bolan Paw. The ootpnt of ooal to 1987-88 
was 17,519 tons, (toromlte Is extracted In the 
Zbob District near Hlndubagh. Lime- 
stone It quarried In email quantities. The 
otttput of ohromlle during 1987-88 amounted 
to 87,209 tons. 

AdmintotnitioB. 

The bead of the local administration la tha 
oOoer styled Agent to the Govemor-Oeneral* 
Bealdent and Chief Comralwloner. Next, 
In rank eomes the Bevenoe Commlwloinef 
who eontrols the revenue administration 
and exeroiaefl the functions of a High 
Conri aa Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion In Balnehlstan la seU-govemment by the 
tribesmen, as far as be, by mesas of tbelr 
Jlrgaa or CoanoUs of Elders along the aneient 
eawMBary llnea of tribal law, ^ essenee of 
whldi Is the satlafaotkm of the aggftoted and 
the settlement of the fend, not mtaUatloa on 
the aggieiicr or the TindJettve pnnlAmtiit 
of a crime. The district levlta piny an nnob> 
tmilvehut Invaluable part In the worit of the 
Civil adminlatratSon not onto In Watch and wafd 
and the Investlgntloo qf crtoie, bat also In tbs 
oarrylM of the malls, the serriim of proersses 
and other mlseettoneona work, u addition to 
these dlMrict levies there atecfdtoarllytlitee 
Irregalcr Cem In the Provinot: the ZboW 
lllmis. the Mekran Levy Corae um the Chagal 
Xnwy Oospa. raidameatally tha Pio eln e a laaot 
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BalueliittMi Agmkcw> 

to ths Oovemor-Oeneral, Keiiddmt and VhifJ 
CommittioMT in Balue/iUtan, The Hon’ble 
!*»• Ool. Sir Arthur Parsoiut, k.o.i.e., c.b.k.. 
» J.O., hA. 

Judicial VommUiioner, Lt.-Col. 
0 . K. IJ. Bremner, 

^ to the Qocomor General, 

f**?*5? «?“!. Commitaioner, Cftptoto 

h. A. O. Pinhey. la. 

Vndar^Secretarif and Peraonal AaaiatatU to the. 
J** Govmwr’Oeneral, Reaident and 

Chief Cimmieawner, I4eut<eiui,nt T. 1C. Browns- 
don, LA. 

the Aifent to the Uontmot-General in 
mJ^Ue Worka DepaHment, BrliZMllcr E. P. 
8. mwion, o.i.B., 11 . 0 ., i.a. 

Po^ieal Agent and Deputy Commiaaioner in 
Quetta-IHahin, (AfifAln B. )>. g, Uedl, LA. 
Aaafaiant PotUieal Agent and AaaialarU Commia- 
Honor in Quetta ISehin, Mr. 1). Y. Fell, L 0 . 8 . 
PoUHcal in Kalai and Political Agent in 

^orgo of the Holon Paaa, Major 0. a.E. 
RdWAM«, LA. 

Agent ^ Chagai. CapUln 0. A. Cola. LA. 
Aai^ant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat, Cttjii. O. C. B. fit. Jolm, la. 

So^d jjUtiidatd Political AgeiU^ Mcktan. Mr. 
B. M. Baron, i.o.h, 

PtMiml AgoH and Peputy ( otHmiaalomr, Siin, 
Major D. «. Smith, la. 

AaHat^ PHU^l Agent and CoUmitatum Officer, 
ftoHmAad, Mr. U. 0. V. Knight, LO.S. 

Agent in Uralai, Major B. Wood*- 
BtUard, M.a.K,, la. 

PotUieal Agent in Zhob, Mr, K. P, 8. Mcuon., l.o.a. 
AtH^iU l^itical Agent and AseiMafa Coen- 
mUeioner in Zhob, CapUIn F. C. L. Chauuoy, 

OMoof and Inapedor Uemnll of 
i^riaona tn paluehiataH, W. 1*. Hoim. 

h.f.O., M.O.. LMA 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

Thto to a groim oj tatoiuto lying lo the Bay 
Jf Baag^, Port Blair, tha haadquariera ol 
tha Ad^nl^atlcm. to 780 mUoa from Cakutta. 

mllea from Madraa, and 800 mlka irom 
Bwigoon, with whl^ porta there to regular 
omp munkvatlon by Qovemiaent chartered 


IJa total area at tha Andaman lalanda to 
“»<> Wiat of tha Bloobar 
maiMSi oS& aqnara aUlea. 

cnitlaatlon on Slat 
JS?kJI?**. 4 *** 10»700 acres and iba remaining 
Mia Mag daaae foreat. 

«lia PopM^ii eaumerated at the Caiuiin of 
Iw naa !^40S of whom 7,552 were eonekta, 
-H’Sf*** coavicU on 1st April IW 8 , 

wNmM MglSw* 


POETC Port Blatr and Bonington in the 
Andamans and Oar Kloobar and Oamorta in the 
Nicobart. Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nkobars. 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
<''oromissioner. A penal settlement was estab- 
Ushed at Port Blair In 1858 and Is the largest 
and most Important In India. 

Chief CommiaaioncTt 0. F. Waterfall, c.s.L, 

O.I.K., LO.B. 

COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Province In Southern 
India, west ol Uie State of Mysore. Its area 
Is 1,508 square miles and its population 
(188,827 according to tlie census of 1981.) 
Uocwg came under the diri'ct protection of tl»e 
British Uovernmcbt durina the war with Bultan 
TIppu olHerlngapaUm. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovemment. it was annrxiHi. The 
Province Is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the tlilef ( 3 om- 
nitosioner of Coorg who Is the Itesident In Mysore 
with ills headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are oomhiired all ti»e functions of a local gov* 
eriiiuetit and a High Coiul. The Secretariat is at 
Bangaiore where the SeercAary to the Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief CoinmlHslouer 
of Coorg* In Coorg the chief authority is the 
iJonunlssioner whofe headquarters are at Mcr- 
oara and who^ duties extend to every branch ol 
tha adrolntoU«4on. A I/sgtolatlve ( onncil con- 
stating <4 16 elootad metubcfa and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1024. The chief 
wealth of the coontry is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Aithougii owing to over- 
production and Insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the proflU it once enjoyed, the Indian 
ontpiit still holtis Its own against the severe 
competition of Brasil. The bulk of the ont- 
put to exported to Europe. 

CMf Coiiiiiitoriatier, Coorg, The Hoa. Lt.-Col. 

J. H. OordoB. O.I.K., O.B.E., 11.0. 

A4MER-MERWARA. 

AJmer-Merwara Is an isolated Brittali Pro- 
viuoe in iujputaua. The Hon'M the 
RMdant for Kajputana administers It as 
Chief Oommlsstoner. The l*Tovince is divided 
into the 8 ub-divlsh>ns of Ajmer and Kekii and 
the Tahiito of Beawar and Todgarh, 'the 
two latter forming the Mwmra Sul>-divl 8 lon 
wlUi a total area of 2.440 square miles 
and a Poputolkmof 6.08,908. At the close of 
the Pludart war Daulat Rao Sdodia. by a treaty 
dated June 25, 1818, orded the district to the 
British. Slxtjr-two per cent, of the population 
arc supported by aaricultim\ tlie iadustrial 
popnlatloo being principally i mployinl in the 
ooiton and (dher indostries. The prt^lpal 
crop* are maiie, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Cmnmiaitiamr, Tiie Hon. Mr. A. C. 

Lothian, CA,i., c.i.it., i.cal 
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Aden was the first new teiriti^ added to 
the Empire after the aecesekm of Qneen Victoria. 
IlK acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian bn^alow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood. Kegotiations having 
failwl to secure satisfactory relation the 
Uovemment of Bombay despatoned a force 
under Major liaiUie which captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839. 

Aden Is an extinct volcano, five mfles long 
and three broad, Jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 mUes and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground. The hitd^^t 
peak on tlie wall of precipitous hUlB that sur- 
rounds the old Crater wlilch constitutes Aden 
Is 1,725 feet above sea level. Bugged spurs, 
with valle3rs between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 1808 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased 
when, in 1882, It was found necessary to make 
provision for an overflowing population. 
Attached to Aden is the island of Perim, 5 
square raUes In extent, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Red Sea, The 
Kuria Muria islands, which were acquired from 
tite Sultan of Muscat in 1854, are included In 
the Aden Colony, but for administrative pur- 
poses were transferred to the control of the 
British Resident in the Persian Qulf in 1931. 

The whole extent of the Aden Colony 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square mUes. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 
population of 48,338. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. 
The population Is chiefly Arab. The chief 
tndusui^ are eiUt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sMamum, a Uttle 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a Uttle 
Indigo. In the hills, wheat maddWTy fruir, 
coffee end a considerable quantltgr df «dx and 
honey are obtained. The dUBMH ^blem 
of water supply has been solvedL An 
artesian supply of freeh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman. Early in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and eweet 
wator was fonnd at a depth of 1,646 feet. The 
artesian flow of water now rises frmn this bore 
at 760 gallons p«r hour. A second bore was 
started In 1928-29 and proved more productive 1 
than the first. Five more bores have since ' 
beoi sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at preaent and are anlSdent to meet the require- 
menu of the jpublio and ahippin^ Bore water 
hae ptacUeaQy tenlaced omdeased watm-. 
Supply maina for oistrlbatlng water by pipe 
oonneetion to homes nave been Isid at Crater 
and Tawaht and several ot the private houses 
have bees coimected to the mains. Drainage 
•ystame pt Tavahl and Grater have been 
completed. 


Qinuite.— The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in Januarv to 98 in June, 
with variations up to 102. The loUt between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive. But Aden Is usuaUy free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and tbe 
absence of vegetation, the drsmess of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against mi^ maladies 
common to tro^cal countries. Tne annual 
rainfaU varies from | Inch to 8| inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 

Adm Protectorate. — The Aden Proteo- ’ 

torab^ which has an area of approximately 
112,000 square miles. Is bounded on the Baet 
by Dhufar, whldi Is part of the domlnlooe of 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman, and on the Kortb 
and West by the Great Desert and the Kingdom 
of Yemen, whose southern boundary was tem- 
t)orarlly fixed by Article III of the Treaty of 
San'a (February, 1934) by which His Malesty's 
Government and tbe Yemen Government agim 
to maintain the »tatu» quo frontier as it was on 
the date of the signature of the treaty. The 
coestllne ot the Aden Protectorate, which is about 
760 miles long, starts In tbe West from Hutn 
Murad, opposite the Island of Perim, and It ruhs 
eastwards to Ras Dharbat * All where it meetc 
the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 

History.->Up to the 18th century, the Aden 
Protectomte used to be in the hands of the Imam 
of San*a (capital of the Yemen of to-day) and 
several of tbe nfiers of the tribal distrlete such 
as tbe Abdall, Hanihabi, Amiri, Yafa'l and 
‘ Aulaql, were the Imam’s ” waklls ” or Obver- 
non until his power declined and they declared 
their indepenaenoe. This occurred In 1728 in 
the case ox tbe Abdall and 1758 in the case of 
the Yafa’l. 

After the captuxa of Aden by the British In 
1889, most of ttie neighbouring Gbiefs entered 
into Treatv relathms with Hhi Majeety’s Goveom- 
ment. Ouiecs followed suit as time went on, 
the last to do so being tbe Andhell Saltan in 1914. 
Tbe treaties are Treatlee of Protection. 

In 1904, an Anglo-Turkish GommissUm 
delineated tbe frontiers between tbe Pzoteo- 
t<»ate and Turkish Yemen, 

In July 1916, during the Great War, the 
Turks occu^ed the Abdall, Hanshabi and Amiri 
districts until the Armistice. 

Subeequent to tbe end of Turkish rule In 
Arabia after the ArmktMoe, the Imam ol the 
Yemen advanced into tbe Protectorate and 
between 1919 and 1925 oooQj^Ml tito Amiri 
district, indoding tbe Radhf&n trlb^ and 
poiiioas of Uausbabl, Subelhl and Dpper Yala* 
territory. He also oeeopM the dJetrM of the 
BeJdha Saltan who wta not in Treato relations 
with His Majesty's Government, and tM Audhall 
plateau. 

In 1928 be vaaloKoed by air and ground action 
to evacuate the AmltldlsMlet with m eseeptton 
of a small poctiim ffi the Horth, and also the 
district of fibeili. Oa Ihe of. the 

Treaty of San’a he evaeoated the rematolnfi 
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portion of the Amiri district and the Audhali 
plfttean. 

Division of Aden Protectorate. — The Aden 
Protectorate can be inore conveniently dee- 
cribed by dividing it Into two areas, the Western 
and the Kastom. The former consists of the 
following Tribal districts, the f^liiefs of which are 
ail In protective treaty relations with Uis 
Majesty’s Government. 

His Hlglincss Sultan Sir Abdul 
Karim FadhI, k.o.m.o., k.o.i.k., Sultan of 
LaheJr who Is the prernior Chief of tlie Aden 
Protedioral/O. 

Salih bln • Abdullah, Capital 

Shaqra. 

Amifi. — Amir Nanr bln Slialf Seif, o.M.a. 
Capital Dhala 

Lnmr Ynfa'i. — Sultan ’ Aldrus bln MitbHiii, 
iJapitsl AI Qara *. 

Ba/Mhabi . — Stilhin Karur bln Mubairimad, 
(.Capital Museimir. 

Vpp*r Yafa'i Confederation. — Sultan Maham* 
mad Din Saliii, Capital Mahiaba ; Sheikh Btiiiakr 
' All * Askar, Naqib of tno Mausatta Tribe, 
CtpHai Al Qudma. Sheikh Halim Salih, of the 
Dhubl Tribe, Capital Dili Sura. Sheikh (jiasim 
* AMwttahman, of the Matlahi Tribe, Capitai 
Al JTurha. Sheikh Muhammad Mnhiln GhaUb, 
Of the Uadhraml lYllNt. Capital i«h Shibr. 

SheiA. — Sitcikli Muhammad Muoldi As Saqiadi, 
Capital Bakhal. 

giiCsifti.-~Shelkh Hu<ian ' Alt, Capital AUi 
Thumoir. 

* Alaui. — 

’ Affohi . — SlielKli Muhammad Vadiil Ba 

' Abdullah, Capitol Blr Ahmed. 

* AMdhati, -Sultan Salih bln Husein, Capita! 

hodar. 

Vpmr ' AaJUtqi. « o lto o ’ Awadh lihi Salih Mn 
AbdntUh. Capital Biaab. Xdlista bln 

Md, Oipltol Vesiibnm. 

Lomr * dtiittfi. Sultan ' Aidrui bin All, 

(^pllal Abwar. 

Salih bln Huaoin, Capitol 

Aai^nb. 

SaMAf. — Sheikh Muhammad hin ' All, the 
Barhlml Sheikh. Sheikha Muhammad ' All 
Ba Salih and llawwaah bin SaMd. the Atill 
Sheikhs. 

The Kiiatoni area ooinprlaes IJadhramaut. 
(ivniMltiilng of the gu’attl Htoto of Shihr and 
Mukalia and the Kathiri State of Seiyuti). tiic 
Malirl Sultanate of f^alui and Soixitra, and the 
Wahid i HuUanatw of Blr « ' All and BattlMl. 
all of wlilch have been for many yoars la iMMiee- 
tive treaty relations wHh His lisloaty's C fe voc n - 
ment. His Uiglmess Saltan Sir Sidlh bin CHliiilib 
al Qn'aiti, iLO.M.a,, Sultan of Shihr and ItukiUla. 
ii ine premier Chief in the Bastem Aden PrO' 
tootorale, and Hsdhramaut Is the most iou^- 
tont and lx»it organised of these areas. It is 
hounded on the west by the Wahldi Sultanates 
and on the east by the Mahri Sultonate. 


The Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and Socotra 
Ih the most easterly area In the Aden Protec- 
torate, being bounded on the east by the Sultan- 
ate of Muscat and Oman. The Snltan of Qislm 
and Socotra resides on the island of Socotra 
(area 1,400 square miles) which lies 150 miles 
from Cape Qnardafui. The island was occupied 
by the &st India Company in 1834 and it came 
under British protection in 1886 when the treaty 
with the Mahri Sultan was concluded. 

Pfqmlatian. — The population of the whole 
Protectorate Is roughly csflmated to be about 
600,000. They are chiefly MusllmH, nearly all 
being of the Hiiaf'l persuasion, hut there are also 
a few Jews. The Western Aden Protectorate 
is divided Into tribal confederations and Sul- 
tanates, and the inhahitonts are for the most 
part, settled or agricultural, though a few are 
nomadic, llie indigenous type ut Arab is 
(‘hfefly confined to t^ littoral and to the marl- 
time ranges. Further North and Ifiast of the 
i»rotectorate chiefly in Yafa'i and ’ Autaqi 
territory, one gets a toiler and more semBlc 
Wlf^ mine originally from the Yeman, 
<‘Hpeciai|f lifoin Jaul. 

PlqrAc4 nfcnmrtsr The Western Proter 
(orate iraniM into 

1. The Bfetoral belt, uiiich varies between 
4 -lb miles iti 

- TIm) marttime ranges. 

3. Tlte intramuntalne plains, about 8,000 

feet ehova sea level. 

4. Tiie highlamd idateau ranging from 

5,000 to a,000 feet. 

t . The Great Deeeri with a mean altitude 
of 2,500 feet. 

'n>e tsninUry between Uie littoral and the 
plateau is a tangle oC mountainous valleys. Some 
of the vaUrya are very fertile. The plateau 
itself la broken up hy numerous IiIIIk and it is 
iotflceected with several deep valleys. The 
nliAeau of the Upper Yafa* and ’ Audhali 
districia are particularly fertile. 

Climwto- — The climate is not uaheiUtiiy, and 
the nights aro usually t,xK»l. The ciUtlvated 
t>aaea and river l»eds aurh as the I.aheJ delta, 
\byan, and the Titkan and Bav\a valleys are 
inaiariona. 

In the n\aritime hltU and iutramontolne 
plains the heat is fierce, tnit dry, by day. On the 
highland plateau it never gets unbearably 
hot. even in Uie day time and In the summer, 
whilst the nights are always oihiI. In the 
Winter, one often seeks the sun for choice, while, 
at night, the cold is severe, though frost is rare. 
The air In t toe fcd| ^riaods is InNigorating and the 

Tbeve tolSSe^ofall in the Uttoral and mari- 
time htUa and lotramontaiue plainK. and ctiltiva- 
ttoo is chiefly depeadent on irrigation from the 
; water ctmiies. 

I On ttie hiatdand niateaa water it obtained 
, near Uie aurctoe and irrigation b chiefly from 
' wells whkh are numerous. There is more rain- 
fall. while, in the Summer, thunderstorm are 
' frequent towards the evening and hall occaskm- 
I ally falls. The reglou U also liable to dense 


* 1. Sulton Naser bln Tallb of Bir * All. 2. Sultan All bln Muhsln, Wahldi of Baiiba 
now made and represented by his brother AbdoUa bin Muhslu. 
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white mists which provide couslderuble moisture 
and are beneficial to agriculture. 

On the southern fringes of the dreat Desert 
rainfall is scarce, and the heat very fierce, con- 
trasting with cool, and in the Winter cold, nights. 

The prevailing diseases are malaria, Internal 
disorders, billiarzla and rheumatism. Con- 
sumptive cases are above the normaL Ophthal- 
mia and cataract are fairly common, and the 
diseases of the eye are particularly common 
111 the Northern and coastal ’ Aulaql districts, 
perhaps on account of the frequent sand storms 
blowing there. Perhaps the most common 
complaint is the “ Yemen ” ulcer. This ulcer 
is not harmful if treated In its early stage, but, 
if neglected, as is so often the case In the interior 
where few opportunities for cure exist. It develops 
into a septic, spreading sore, often resulting in the 
loss of a leg. In some of the bigger towns where 
sanitation dcH's not exist and flies abound, 
dysentry is common. 

— There are no railways or 
metalled roads in the Western Aden Protec- 
torate. A single-line metre-gauge railway was 
constructed In 1916 for war purj^ses and upto 
the Armistice railhead was four miles north of 
fiheikh Othman. Immediately after the Armis- 
tice, the railway was extended to a point seven 
miles beyond Lahej. It was pulled up at the 
end of 1929, as the expense to His Majesty's 
Covernment In maintaining it was only justifletl 
ns long as there was any risk, of the Imam of the 
Yemen exUmding his encroachment towards 
liUheJ . This risk ceased with the expulsion of the 
Imam’s forces from the Amiri and Haushabi 
districts. 

There are several natural roads which have 
been improved to take motor trallic. The chief 
ui these are . — 

1. Sheikh Othman to Lahej 

2. Lahej to Muselmir 

a. Lahej to the Yemen frontier towards 
Taiz 

4 Lahej to the Yemen frontier towards 
Mafalis. 

5. Lahej to Dhala' 

t). K.hor Maksor to Abyan and Shaqra. 

A Hough road is under coostructlou for motor 
traffic between Shuqra and the foot of the 
' Audhali plateau. 

Kecently, successful attempts have been made 
to take passengers by motor traffic to the 
' Aulaql district as far as the foot of the main 
' Aulaqui range of mountains, the route being 
na Ahwar on tbe coast. Passengers have also 
been taken by taxi to the port of * Irqa. In the 
absence of roads suitable for motor traffic, 
nrt mmnnicAtln n Is ohletly by camel, though In the 
mountainous districts of Upper Yala', mules 
or donkeys are more suitable. 

The Royal Air Force maintain a number of 
landing grounds in tbe Prtrtectorate. 

There is no civil aircraft service In the Weetem 
Aden Protectorate, but the firm of A. Bessc used 
to run service between Aden, Mukalla and 
Hadhfsnunt which has been tempoearily wis* 
pended. 


Products, industries and Trade. — ^Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation of the mnlorlty 
of the iiihabltauts of the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorates. Viewed from the barren surround- 
ings of Aden, it is difficult to realize the suxpria* 
ing fertility of the mountain valleys and slopes, 
and of the highland plateau lu the Protectiirate. 
Every possible use is made of irrigation and 
water rights are a frequent cause of tribal feuds. 

The stable crops an " Dhura ’’ and 
“ Dukhn ”, a millet, of which there are various 
varieties. Indian corn is also grown. Wheat 
and barley are found at the higher devations 
CHf)ecially In Y'ufa’, the ' Audhali plateau and 
the Yeslibum valley. Other crops are Jiljil 
(hcsamum) and luccruc. Dates ore grown in 
the Subelhi country, t'oflfee Is grown in Yafa. 

Of fruits, grapes, peaches and pomegranates 
are found in the Dii^a' district and ' Audhali 
plateau. Bananas and papayas are grown in tlie 
Lahej oasis and in some other parts. 

Cotton and indigo ("hawir”) is grown in 
Beihan and the * Aulaql districts. 

Honey is largely exjiorted from Yeslibum, and 
to a less extent, Irom the ' Audhali, Yaf’u aod 
Dhala' districts. 

Trade iu the Western Aden Protectorate Is 
chiefly transit trade from the Yemen, from which 
coffee, skins and ” qat ” aie exiiorted, tlie latter 
being a plant cultivated in the Yemen, the leaves 
of which are chewed. Must of tlie coffee, how- 
ever, is exported by sea. In return, Kerosene 
oil, piece goods and food stuff are Import'd. All 
the main trade routes from the Yemen puss 
through Lahej, a town 15 miles north of Sheikh 
OUunau, and tlie Sultan of Laiiej's chief source 
of revenue is derived from transit dues, ’which 
make him the richest, and consequently the most 
iiuiioriaiit Chief iu Hie W estern Aden Pro- 
tectorate. 

The only industries are weaving, dyeing and 
cliarcoal burning, though such Jews us there are 
make silver work. Potash is manufactured 
in the * Abdali and Fadliii distrlcik Sheep and 
goats are imported from Somaliland, while oxen, 
fodder, vegetables and fuel come In by caravan 
from the neiglibourlng districts. 

CoveruiMBt. — His Majesty’s Government 
does not at present uttciupt to administer the 
Aden Protectorate, but tlie Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate has a European adviser, with his 
staff, who is resident at Mukalla. 'The interests 
of the W’esteru Aden Protectorate are looked 
after by a small staff of Poltti<;al Officers who, 
together with tbe Resident Adviser at JIukaiJa, 
work under a Political Secretary in Aden who is 
responsible to the Governor and Gommander- 
in-Chlef lor Protectorate affairs. The Political 
Secretary has an assistant to help lu becretariat 
work. 

The tr-ibes nominate their own Chiefs who 
have subsequently to be recognised by the Aden 
Government. The majority of the Chiefs have 
Uttle control over their subjects, an outstanding 
exception being the bnitan of Lahej (or 'AbdaU 
bultan) whose wealth and trained military farces 
assist him. The foundation of tribal adminls- 
tmtion Is the bahri'a law' of tbe Qur'an, which 
Is entrusted to the Qadhls. The tribal Chtef 
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adJudiciiteM in mtkjm cauen uud aanltitB the Qadhi 
in the execution oi his decisions. 

Each larffo tribe Is divided Into siih-trlhey 
under an ' Aqll or Hheikh. These sub-tribes are 
further snb*dlvided into elans, and eaeh elan 
Into families or “ belts." 

There are no fiovernment roRiilar troojjs in the 
Aden I’mieetoratc. Jfi the WeMtern Aden 
Proteetorate, th»^ only t'bh fs with fraiiH-d 
Uj whom tin? dJ-sluiiution *' reKiiIui in^it 
ap))iy are the Hultun of i.ahej and, In a rninoi 
degree, the Amir <d Idnila*. The Amir of Dhala’ 
lias, in addition, a smull foree of Titbal (htaidK 
Other (Jideis with tribal irtiards uie the fadhli 
and lluiishabi Hnlbins, and the Hhurif ot Ib than. 

Jaitierly the Aden (ilov<‘inment has raised smuli 
forte named " <l«i\ernment (luards" lor police 
duties in the I’rotectoratt^. These, with tie 
" Tribal (luards'’, are iointly known as " l*ro 
teetorat .0 (Jnurdx." 'I’liey were rained and 
trained by a i*olltleal Otlleer In wleme elmrire 
they are, but whereas the (iovernment tJuuoK 
are jsild and eontrolled entliely by Ills Maje,sf>V 
(iovernment, the Tribal Cuards aie uielei the 
direct eontiol of the 'I’llbal Chief etne'eriit^d who 
uisu eonttlhuU'H tt» theli upUee]). 

Towns, ports sum! Watsr coursst The < liiet 
towns In the Western Aden l’ruteett>»at«' 
are Lahej, l)ha1a‘, Hlnnira, J-tMlar, Aliwiu, 
Yesiibum, ISisali and lieihan al tiuHab I ppei 
Yal'a has seveial large settlenients, Ibc largest 
being Bent Hak. 

The chief |Kuts ate Hhutitu, Musanl’ (Ahwar) 

’ liqu and iiaura. 

The chief water courws are tl»e 'liban. liar- 
daba*Buhelb, Baiia. Suliib-\ utannn and iMiel<)a- 
Ahwar. 'i'lie tlrst two and the la.st (ome down 
in flood a few times eaidi >enr. 

Tbs Hadhramaut Statss— 'i'he Qu'uiti Hulet- 
of Hhlhr and Mukalla enleied into a toats 
wlUi ills Atujesty's (itoernnient in jn.sJ 
in wlileh they hound themsilves not b) lede any 
parlM of Uieir bTrltoiles to any person or powei 
other ttittii the Urlii^^h (io\ernment without the 
c'oustmt of the iirltisli (iovernment. in addition 
Uio Qu'oltis hound themselves t<» abide by the 
advlee and eonlurm to Uie wislu's of the ItritUli 
(iovernment In all matters relating to lludr 
doailngs witJi uRighUxiring chiefs and foreign 

S iWttrs. In conslileratlon of these stlpulattous 
ley were to mvive a stljK'iui of of whlci» 
the equivalent amount paid at pu'sent is Ka. 720. 

Prior tx) this tnuity the Qu'aiti Jemadar of 
SlUlu: and tiie Kasadi ISuklb ot Alukallu had 
entered into ugrtTments for the aUUillou of tlie 
slave trade in inTJ and an even earlier agreement 
(IStWi) bad l»ecn made with the latter on the same 
aubjeH. Tlu' treaty of li482 was stieugtlienevl 
in iStid by Uu> roneluslou of a Protectorate in 
the eomnum fmin ot Uie treath-s with the Pro- 
lectoraU' ehieis and In 1018 the Katidri Sultans 
of the Uadhranmut made an agrt*eim'ni wlili Uie 
Qu'aiti bultau whereby the lormer ueknowliHtged 
that this treaty was binding on tJiem. lOits 
agreement j>rv»vided for the eonducl of relation.H 
between the Qu'aiti KaUiirl Sultanates nud 
u^mvwiedged that the Pnivinee oi lladhramaut 
should be one prvvvliu'e, an ap^aiunge of the 
Bgttlih Empire under the buitau of bhihr and 
Httkilla. 


.Sultan . — liis liiglinesH bultau tiir bailh bin 
lihalib al Qu’aiti, K.c.M.o. 

Heir apparent. — Sultan ’ Awadh bin Salih al 
(bi’alti. 

The (^u’ait i State ot Shilir and MukaUa on the 
Cull ot Aden H bounded on the West by the 
Wuhldl and 'Aulaoi Sultanates and the King- 
dom of Yemen, on tlie ^(afh b\ the (dreat Desert 
and on the Dant by the .Maliii Sult.inute. The 
Kuthiri State forms an eiidave on the iSorOi. 

The country Is largi* in extent but the greater 
{•art (A Ita surlaec (onsist-^ ol bairen mount-ains 
int<*r«eeted by tS'.tdi^ home of wlmli aie leitlle 
ami cuitivated. (M tbch* the iiio-tf ini|>ort.int 
aic tlio Wadi- Meita, llajr, Dii'an, liCisai, and 
|t.ut of the Wa«ll lladlnainuut. The {•iineipal 
4 riqw ate millet, sjirne, l;oans and wheat d’lie.he 
are ail consuimal baally but liiiinmuiiii tobacco 
IS evjsirti’d and so Is Du’an hom y. The othei 
4‘X|>oits are jaim ipallv flsli {(rodiuts. 

'I’be ( a|iital uml tlie Jb-sidence of the Sultan is 
Mukalla ( |*o{*nlaf ion about Ib.oon) Sliibi is also 
,in lni|K>rUiiit port and both are visiUal by ocean 
going bhi{»». I be louidiy is tllvided inbi tlve 
|»rovlne«-'- 'J’Iutc are wveial buiidietl niile.s ot 
im>t<*ijil<le tiailv'^^, iiieludmg the Al Kat hoad, 
whicli Is undei si jiarule admtaistratlou and links 
luiim with Mdhr. Ollui truiks aie umbT 
« oils! I in t ion. 

The i»opnlullon is tstmi-ibd at about 202,0(1(1 
and till reven Jtf and evjtendituri; me about 7 and 
n l.ikbs ol ruiHM'S tespci t ivelv . 

"le rii.it ions bet U( III the (bi’aiti State and 
«inat I'lllain ar<- guvtnnd h\ the 'Ib'atlCH 
leieiifd t«i at.o\e and I'S a 'J'natv ul to t7 ii\ 
uliii It bn il brll.iiii agii'e,! in ain omt a l!e,.ident 

Ndvirtci. 

lifnuUiU — W il ((.gi,,,,,., , ,, 

o.n.K. 

r.. (\ Figgis, 

Nerrebirg.- K. S. Kennedy. 

’The Kaiblrl State is l.ounded on the Noith 
by the brent DeM.il and on all taher hales b\ the 
Qu’aiti State. 

Tlie KHtldrl etnmtiv w is furimiU of great 
* xtent it st (11 melud« - (In iieiHi n itjlr jM-rtion ot 
(lie Wadi lla.itirtun.uit iiid it-. tid iiUirv viadn 
•sueli im \V .nils Adlin ami bin Ah Itii en>|,s are 
luniidy gtuiu nud dnii-s wldiii are .Oi l••ll^uIued 
hunllv , tail lotton grows weli .ami thb nmv 
develop mlu un e.xpoit. 

The Fupltui and Jirstdeneo of the sultan i> 
Selyuu r|M>puiation about Is. ms.)) tail lanm 
ttlho a large and hnjsirtnnt eitv whuh n joined 
with the {KWt <'f Sblhr hv the Al Kai Ko.nl 
ixuwtruettsi bv tbr* Al KaJ .si i\ ids wbu sptmj 
ii^e sums on the miv mnement'ot the country 
Kathlii towns and viiiuges are moat y ucieNsilile 
t»y motor. 

'Tlu' iKipulnlion is e.stlnintcd at about £*8,0(H) 
and coutAiiih a large numticrof extremejy well- 
to do i<eojiie. wl»o live nn>*tly on remiltaiKta 
luuu tiiti luvat liuln^a. 

The reintiuna tietweru the Kathirl state and 
Ureiat iirituln are governed by tin* (Ju’aiti 
'Preaty cd XtitMi and Uie Kathiri agreement of 
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Sultan of Ahl Kathir-Jaffer bln Manaur 

Kathlr’. 

Itejfident Adviser, — W. H. Ingrann^ O.M.a., 

O.B.E. 

Adniiiuatmsoa. — Aden was transferred from 
the administrative control of the Govern- 
ment of India to that of tlio Colonial Office with 
effect from 1st Aiffil 1937, from which date It 
assumed the status of a Crown Colony. 

The Administration is vested In His Excellency 
the Governor and Commander-in- Chief who is 
assisted by an Executive Council. 

In spite of the transfer in control it is Intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti- 
nuity as possible in the machinery and methods 
of Government. This will involve the retention 
of the spirit and In most cases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the preservation 
in jiKiicial cases of the right of appeal to the High 
(k)urt of Bombay, the continued use of Indian 
postage rates and Currency and the maintenance 
of the port as a free port. 

The management of the port Is under the 
• ontrol of the Board of Trustees fonned In 1888. 
the principal business of the Tort Trust In recent 
years has been tlie deepening of the harbour so 
HS to allow vessels of large size to enter and leave 
ut all sbites of the tide. 

The Police Force, consists of land, harbour and 
armed Police. 

The Executive Committee of the Aden Settle- 
ment performs all municipal functions in Aden. 

Namet and Designalione of Officen. 

Ilis Excellency the Governor and Commander-in- 

Chief of the Colony and Protectoraie of Aden, 


Llentenant-Colonel Sir Bernard Eawdon Reilly 
K.O.M.O., O.B.E. 

Air Officer Commanding, Britieh Forces in Aden, 
Air Commodore G. R. M. Reid, D.8.O., M.o, 

His Honour the Chief Justice of the Sftpreme Court 
of Aden, The Hon’ble Mr. J. Taylor Law* 
rence, M.A., i.o.s.(Retd. ). 

Political Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel M. 0. 
Lake, O.M.a. 

Chairman of the PoH Trust and Settlement, J. V. 
Alexander, m. inst. o.E. 

Civil Secretary, Major M. C. Sinclair, o.n.B. 
Finance Officer, A. Muchmorc. 

Ijffjal Adviser, Q. V. Cameron, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Senior Medical Officer of the Colony of Aden and 
Pori HeaJtU Officer, Dr. J. 0. R. Buchanan, M.D. 
(IMln.), M.K.c.r., (B) B.T.M. A n. (Eng.). 
Commissioner of Police, Capt. L. 8. Parke. 

IvAMARAN. — The Island of Kamaran In the 
lied Sea abmrt 200 miles nortii of Perim was 
taken by the British from the Turks in 1915, and 
^ is administered by the Government of India 
through a Civil Administrator under the control 
j of the Government of the Colony of Aden. It 
, IviB an area of 22 square miles and a population 
I of about 2,200. A quarantine station for pil- 
grlms travelling to Mexca from the Bast is 
' maintained on the Island under the Joint control 
j of the Government of India and the Govern* 
I ment of the Netherlands Indies. 

! Civil Administralor, Captain D. Thompson. 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion ol the governing board of the old 
l^Bt India Ctompany. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Gourt of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
« hoard ol Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and dlnxt all opt'raiions and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exerciwd by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
(nr India. With modifications this systom 
lasted until 1858, wijen the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
bv the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
rn<ier the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
salidatlng measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
ur>’ of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee In respect of the 
govemaent and revmmes of India. 

TkaSaerstarf al Stata. 

rntll the Aet of 1910 oame into force, the 
Secreurv 0 / State and the SeexeUry of State in 
Council had, and exercised, the fnlleet powers 


of soperintendence, direction and <control over 
the government and revenues of India, snbjeot, 
nf course, to a large measure of delegation. The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
Bast India Company and the Board of (Control, 
and It was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised. 

The Act of 1919 transferred a subaUntial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provlnoes to the Pro* 
viocial Legislatures and Ministers, while It greatly 
increased the elected oleinont in, and the influence 
of. the Central Legislature at Delhi. In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretarv of State, were oorrespondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administrat^n 
so transferred the responsibility ol Parliament 
for the good government ol India remained 
unimpaired. No statutory ohan^ in the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Ckmtral Government was made, bat there was 
a very marked alteration In the balanoe of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
Status and influenee of the Indian Legblature. 
The Report of the Joint Bele^ Omnmittee on 
the ElU of 1919 reooounended tliat a oonventJon 
dionld be allowed to grow no that only In 
exceptional oircuinstaoces should the Seurmry 
of State be called upon to lolervene in iritttTT 
of purely Indian intersat wkmm the SovenmiMit 
and the Legislature ol India are in agresmMA. 
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Hm ComcU of ladio. 

Tfie Act of 1858 estabiiftbed bmlden iho 
SeOTetary of tttatn the body known as the 
Ootmcll of India, which wae aasooiated with the 
Socfotary of State in the exercise of many of his 
powera and, in particular, held control of the 
reTemiet of India and was (barged with the 
conduct of the bURioose transacted in the United 
Kingdom In relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. Members 
of the Council, originally appointed for life, now 
hold ollioe for five years, anti rnceivo a statutory 
salary of ;£1,200 with on additional subsistence 
allowance of £000 per anourn for those domiciled 
In India. The Act of 1919 established tliclr 
members at a minimum of 8 and a niaxiniuin! 
of 12, one half of whom were required to have 
served or resided In India for at least ten years. 
I^ord Morley opened the door of the (Jouncil 
to Indians, and since 1917 the usual number of 
Indian Members has been three. 

The IihIUi Oll&ce. 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
HU Majesty’s Gr)veTnment in the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this case ns the India Office. 
Its staff are recruited through the same source 
and serve on the same ct>ndltlonB as Civil Hervants 
In oorreanonding positions in the other Govern 
mant Offices in Ixmdon. Until 1919, the whole 
oost was ixime by Indian revenues, except, that 
thi H<une Government made oert^alu grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct <'outrlbutlon. 
amounting to £ 50,0(K) a year, 'file Act of 191 ^ 
transferrM the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, In accortianoe with its 
provisions . an arrangement was devised wliereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of aiKnui 
£ 11 6, (MM) was made to the oost, which now 
stands at about £ 28(1, 909. The basis of the 
oontribution was that Home estimates shouid 
bear the outlay needed for the amtrotling and 
poUitlcal fian<Mlons of the India Office ; Agency 
functions being still an Indian charge. 


TIm Govtfmmeat el India Act, IttS. 


Substantial changes in the machinery des- 
cribed above have resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The Secretary of State is 
no longer the final authority upon ehose super- 
tntendenoe. dlre43tk>n and oontroi depend tlie Acts 
of the Government of India and all mrants, pay- 
ments and charges arising out of the revenues 
of India. The fwwuri of the Executive in India 
now run in the name of the Govern or- General 
and the Oovernor. to wliora they flow direct from 
the Crown, and tltere is no delegation of powers i 
through the Secretary of State. In so far as the ! 
Executive Governments In India function on the 


advice of the MlnUters respousibio to the new 
Ijegislatures, the re«ponsit)Hrey of the Secretary of 
State to I'arllament, and consequently hU wn- 
troi, U at an end. Wlicre, however, the Oovemor- 
Geaeral or the Governors are empowered to mot 
In their discretion or on titeir individual Judgment, 
tshay are subject U> direction by the Secretary 
aClUate who remains, in these mattere, the 
ghMhtl of their responsibility to ParUaxnent. 
jMpif the Intariiu perkxl between Mie 1st April, 
IsHpTrake date on which Trovloclal Autonomy 
mem mio opsratton) and the eetabUdimeni of 
Mtammfillon, the georetary of State has power 


to isBue directions to the Governor-General In 
Council, and such directions, If they are with 
respect to the revenuea of the Governor-General 
in Council, require the concurrence of his Advisers. 
The Council of India ceased to exist from the 
1st April, 1937. Some of its functions, parti- 
cularly in relation to Service matters, have 
passed, however, to a body of Advisers with the 
same numerical limits during the interim period, 
reduced after Federation to a minimum of 8 and 
a maximum of 6. The position of the India 
Gffioo as the Department serving the Secretary 
of State remains, but the change brought about 
by the Act involves the transfer of the whole 
cost to a Parliamentary vote with a contribution 
from Indian revenues based on the cost of Agency 
fiinctions still j)orformed by the Secretary of 
State for the (iovemment of India. There Is 
no constitutional change in the position of the 
High Commissioner. 

To some extent the work Inc of the Home 
(iovemment is affected by the separation of 
Uurma, Involving us it does the separate exercise 
in respect of Burma of the functions of tlie 
Secretary of Stab'. 'Phe Government of Burma 
Act provides also for the appointment of not 
more than 8 AdvLsers to the Secretary of State 
iti relation to Buniia, wlvoso status and functions 
aire analugous bj Uiow* of tlic Advisers establiihed 
by the Government of India Act. Provtalon 
lias also iM'cn rna<to for the payment from the 
revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
attrlbutatiic bi tlie ix'rformanco, on behalf of the 
Government of Burma, of such functiona as the 
Secretary of State agrees that his Department 
■hould pcrioini 


INDIA OPFlCIt. 

Sooretary of State. 

The Most Hon. the Marqueas of Zetland, P.0, 
O.C.B.!., Q.C.M. 

Permanent Under-SeoreUry of State. 

Sir Fiodlater Sbwart, o.C.i.* , k.c.m., c.g.i., 
LL.I). 

ParllamenUry Under-Secretary of Statc- 

Lt. Col. A. J. Muirhead, M.C., m.p. 

OepQty UaderSecretary of State* 

81r L. D. Wakely, k c.i.k. c.b. 

AaaleUnt Under-SecreUries vf State. 

Sir Cecil H. Kisch. K.r.i.*., c.b. 

8. K. Brown, o.b., c.v.o. 

J C. Walton, C.B., u c. 

Advisera. 

Sir Uonry gtrakotoh. o.b ii. 

Sir Begiaald I. K. Qiauey, k.c.s.i., k.cj.i. 

Sir A. A. li. Partoni, k.gi.k. 

Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, Kt., o.b.x. 

Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

£. Bagbax-endra Eao. 

Sir Horace WiiliaimaoB, c.i.x., m.b e. 

Sir J. Clay, K.c.i.i.. C.S.I., o.b.b. 

PriMiff S0er§etnf to lAe S«er«tefy of Simtt : 
M. J, ClaOKm. 

Awiahml PriMU BcerMery t ITiacount Hoed. 
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Poiitieal A.^D.-C. to th« Soerotarjf of StaU: 

Lletit.*Col. W. G. Neale, CJ.E. 

Private Secretary to Permanent Undersecretary 
of State : A. C. B. Syraon. 
private Secretary to Parly. Undersecretary : 
W. B. Goodcbfid. 

HMds of Dopartments. 

BECRBTiaiKS. 

Financial : F. E. Grist. 

O. H. Baxter, (Acting). 

Pifblie and Judicial : A. Dlbdin. 

Military: Lt-Gen. Sir S. F. MuL^pratt, k.o.b , 

C. 8.I., C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Personal Assistant : Col. C. K. T. Erskiue, C.I.E., 

D. 8.O., M.O. 

Joint Secretary : J. A. Simpson. 

Sfajf Officers aUached : Lt. Col. N. li. St. F. 
Bunlmry, ii. 8 . 0 . ; Major and Bt. Lt. (’ol. il. L. 
Davies, n.s.o., M.O. 

Polxtxcal: P. J. Patrick, r.s.l.; H. T. Peel, m.c. 
k'conomie and Overeeae : W. D. Croft, c.i.E, 
Ser^dees and General and EelalUishment Officer . 

F. W.H. Smith, C.I.E. 

Reforms : (India). 

Sir Vernon Dawson, k. c.i.E. 
AccounlantSmeral : Sidney Turner, c.b.e., i.i.a 
Also Director of Fundi and Official Agent to 
Adminietraiere-Qeneral in India, 

R BOOED DBPAETMENT.~-^wperin(endafi( of Rf 
corde : W. T. Ottewill, o.a.B. 

Auditor: E. L. Bali. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Indian Railway Com^ 
paniee : B. Mowbray. 

Assi. to ditto : A. T. WlUiaras. 

Librarian : H. N. Bandle, M.A., D.Phil. 

Asst. Librarian : A. J. Arberry, m.a., Utt.d. 
Asst. Keeper : S. C. Sutton, B.sc, (Econ.) 
President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officere of the Indian Servicee and Adeiser 
to the Secretary ^ State on Medical mattere : 
MaJ.-Gen. Sir J. W. D. Megaw, s.O.lJl, 
Meonbere of the Medical Board : Lt.*OoL H. B. 

Dutton. O.I.I.; Lt. Col. H. B. Steen, I.M.s. 
Legal and SoUeUor to Secretary of State : 

Sir K. McL Kemp. 

Aait. SoUeitor : C. A. £. Norman. 

Inf ormati on Officor : A. H« Joyce, o.b.e. 

Asst, to Information Offtoer : L. Billciiffe. 
Ordnance Cotkeukiny Officer: Bt. Coi. B. Crof- 
ton, M.c. 

Mechanical Transport Adviser: Lt.-Col, C. B. 
Evant, y..i.A.B. 

BUKMA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Most Hon. the lisrtam of Zetland, p.c,, 
0 . 0 ^. Q.oxa. 

Panamaant Uaiar'Saeratarf of State. 

Sir Fiadkter ateawl, 0 . 0 J.B., K.O.B., o.s.i., 
LL.D. 


Assiataat Gnder-Secretary of State. 

I). T. Monteaih, C.B., o.v.o., o.b.k. 

SccreUry. 

G. G. Dixon. 

HIGH COMMISSION EH'S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, 

The High Commiseioner ; Malik Sir Feroz Khan 
Noon, K.c.i.E. 

Private Secretary : N. Huudii. 

Deputy High Commissioner : 8. Lai, i.e.s. 
Chief Accounting Officer : A. J. C, Edward.**, F.I.A. 
Secretary, General Department : 11. £. 

Montgomery. 

Indian 'Trade Commissioner: Sir D.'vid Meek, 
Kt., C.I.K., O.B.K. 

Deputy ditto : M. Ikraiiiiillaii. 

Secretary, Education Department T. Quayle, 
M.A., D. LITT. (Loud.) 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road. Lambeth, S. E. 1, 

Director-General: Lieut. -Coi. Sir Stuuley Paddon, 
O.I.K., O.I.M.E. 

Director of Purchase ; J. P. Fursytli. 

Director of Inspection : J. 11. Aeton, F.i.c. 

Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

charge. 


Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) .. .. 1S58 

Sir Cbarles Wood, Bart. (Vleoount Halifax) 1859 
Earl de Grey and Elpon (Marquosi of 

Rlpon) 1800 

Viscount Cran borne (Marquees of Salisbury) 1806 

Sir Stafford Nortbeote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddeelelgh) 1807 

Duke of Argyll 1808 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

Viscount Cran brook 1878 

Marquis of Haiilngton ( Duke of Devon* 

•Mre) 1880 

Earl oi HImbertey 1882 

Lord Randolph Cfaurcbill .. 188S 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Visoooat Ctoea 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1802 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1804 
Lord George f . Hamiiton . . 1805 

St. John Brodriek (Viscount Mklleton). . 1003 

John Morley (VlscouDt Moriey) .. .. 1005 

The Earl of O^ire (Marquesb) .. ion 

Austen Ctisjuberlato .. .. 1915 

E. 8. Montagu 1917 

VlsoountFeel 1922 

Lord OUvlcr 1924 

Lord Birkenhead 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 

W. Wedgwood Beim 1929 

Sir Saotnel Hosrt 1981 

Lord MUnd 1986 
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The Indian States. 


The ares onclogcd within the boundaries of 
India Is 1^08,670 square miles, with a popula* | 
tion of 852,887,778 of people — nearly one-fllth 
of the human race. But of this total a very < 
large part is not under British Administration. ; 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712J^6 : 
square miles with a population of 81,310,845. 
Ine Indian States embrace the widest ! 
variety of coimtry and jurisdiction. They | 
vary In slse from petty states like Laws, in | 
llaipulana, with an area of 19 square miles, I 
and the Hlmla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
ns largo ns Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions. 'I’hey include the inhos- 
pitable regions of Western Kajputona, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agrleultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ol the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
Into imlltleal relation with the Government ol 
India, that it Is Impossible even to summarist* 
them. But broadly It may be said that as 
the British Imundarles expanded, the states 
came under the Influence of the Government 
and the ruh'rs were conflrraod In their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of liord Dalhousle 
the Government lntroduo(Hl what was cathni 
annexation through lapse. That is to say. 
when there was no direct holr, the Government 
considered whether pnbllo Interests would be 
seeiired by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell In to ths 
Kant India CJoinpany, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed bccausti of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was ftdlowed by the transference of the 
doroluloDs of the East India Company to ths 
Crown, and an Irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Imlian StaG's. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Viotorla It was set out 
that ** Wo dealre no extension of our present 
territorial i>os8i'S8ions ; and while we will 
penult no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with Impunity, wo shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of tl\e Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, ns well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prmrpertty and that soolai 
advanoement wlilch can only be secured by ' 
Internal ix^aet^ and good government.** Since 
the Issue of that proclamation tben^ has been ' 
no encroachment on Uie area nnder Indian 
rule by the Government ol India. On the 
contrary, the movement has lieen in the op- 
posite dlrootlon. In 1881 the State of Mvacne, 
which had been so long under Brlili^ a^mdnl- 
stratiOD that Uie traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In lOll the Maharnjah ! 
ol Bimini the great taloqdar of Ondh, was > 
granled miing powers over his extensive poa-’ 
setsiona On many occasions the Govem- 


raent of India has had to Intervene, to pre- 
vent gross rolagovemment, or to carry on the 
administration daring a long minority ; but 
always with the unaeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
(or intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
Htates are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
; without and a guarantee that the protectoi 
j will ro8p<^ct their rights as rulm. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them la relation to foreign 
; Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
I habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
, of their rulers, and except In case of personal 
i jurlodiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
I of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
' eaping to an Indian State must be handed over 
: to It by its authorities; they cannot be arrested 
; by the pollen of British India without the pe> 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
' Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them In all external affairs, and at 
' the same time sermnilously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
, when the Internal ])eaoc of their territOTlea 
is seriously threatemHl. Finally they parti- 
clpat4‘ In all the benefits which the profiting 
|K)wer obtains by Its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own domlutons, and 
thus secure a sliare In the commerce, the rail- 
I ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their sublects are admitted to 
moat of the public offices of the British 
GovermncPt. 

Obligitlons of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter Into relations 
wiUi fonign nations or other states; the 
authority d their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British sui)Ject«. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by Its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obtigatlou to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Ths Indian States tnaln^in 
a fixed proportion ol Indian States Forces 
units for co-operation with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the event of smer^ncles, and for 
Internal security purposes. These units are, 
generally spealoiig, organlasd and armed on 
the lines of regfLuir Indian Army units. In 
addlthm, many st a t es keep up Irregular fOroes, 
maintained almost on a feodal baids. Thane 
forosa do not pomm modan anna and equip- 
ment. Altluiiigti old end luittend tnatlSi 
declare tliat the British Gomnment wHl have 
no manner of oonoem with any of a Maharajah's 
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dependftntft or servantB, with respect to whom 
tho lialuits)ah ks^ absolute, logic and public 
opinion have endorsed the prlncipe which Lord 
Oaxmhig set forth in bis minute of I860, that the 
“Uovemnient of India is not precluded troni 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Gktvemment as may threaten an} 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbed 
area, nor from assuming temporal y charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so.'* Of this necessity the 
Crown Uepreaentatiye is the sole judge 
•abject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers Jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power Is exercised 
i>y the British oonrts which possess it. The 
subjects of , European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can. 


tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suxerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers oi the British Government are 
exercbi^ througli Politioai Officers who, as 
a rule, reside In the states themselves. In tlio 
Uurger states the Crown Uepieseutative is 
represented by a llesident and in iiroups of 
states by a llesident, assisted by local llesidonts 
or Political Agents. These Officers form the 
sole channel of coinTiuinicatlon between tho 
Indian Statics and the Drown Eepresentative 
with the officials of l^ritish India and with 
oUier Indian States. They are expected to 
advise and assist the lluling CJhieis la any 
administrative or other nmtters on which they 
may be consultc*d. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP 

Mis Majesty the King has approved the 
appointment of tho following Indian Princes as 
Hon. Aides-de-camp to tlie King ; — 

Hon. Mujor-Geu. tho Maharaja oi Katlam. 
Uon. Col. the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

Hun. Lt.-Col. the Nawab of l^lanpur. 
lion. Lt.-Col. the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawauagur. 


TO HIS MAJESTY. 

The following have been apjxilatcd Hon. 
Aides-de-camp to the King (extra) 

Hon. Gen. tho Maliaraja of Bikaner. 

Hon. Major-Gen. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hay at Khan. 

Hon. Mujor-Geu. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kushmlr. 

These were all A.D.C.s to King Edward VI II 
and have been rcapiwiuU'd colleetively. 


HYDERABAD AND BERAR. 

His Exalted Highness tiie Nizam exercises Fiuaaca. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
full sovereignty in all internal affairs. He wealthiest of the judian States, having a revenue 
grants titles and is the fountain liead of ail In Its own currency of about 0 crores, which is 
jMjwers retained by him or delegated to Indl- approximately the same os that of tho Central 
skiuals or institutions. Before 1919, the Provinces and Berar and more than double that 
Government consi'^ted of a J*rlme Minister of any other of tho larger States. After many 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- vicissitudes, its finances are at present in a 
tors, but an Executive Council was establisited pro.si)erous condition and it enjoys on annual 
In th4t year which now consists of seven surplus of revenue from which a total reserve of 
members. A Legislative Council consisting of 12 croies has been built up. This is com pi ised of 
20 members of whom 12 are official, six uon- separate lleserve Funds for Debt lledemptioii, 
official, and 2 extraordinary, assists in consider- Famine Belief, Industrial Development, O. 8. 
ing bills and recommending them for sanction by Currency Btubillzatlou and Deposits. The 
the Kuler. The administratiou is carried on by Budget Estimates for tho present year show a 
a regular ayatem of Departments on lines similar revenue of 928-74 lakha and an expenditure of 
to those foUowed In British,lndia. By the 1936 895*46 lakhs. Inclusive of largo sums set aside 
Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the Nizam for Famine Insurance and Debt BedenipGon. 
over Berar was re-affirmed, the B^ar rent was to The Capital l^pcudlture programme piovldcs 
continue as before to be paid by the British for an expenditure of 189*00 laklis widcii 
Government to the Nizam, but the administra- includes 14*95 lakhs lor completion of large 
t ion of Berar was to continue as before as part of irrigation projects and 75*17 lal^s for con- 
the Province of Central Provinces and Berar. ntnictlon of always, Open Line Works and 
The State (apart from Berar) is divided into two Hoad Motor and Air Transport. The year opened 
divisions, Telingana and Ifahratwara, fifteen with a cash balance of 270*89 LaUis which Is 
districts and 153 tatncM. Local boards are exi)ccted to be 109*82 lakhs by the end of the 
constituted in each district and iehi^ The vear. The 5| per cent. Go vernnient loan 1852-62 
Btate mahitaiiia its own currency whkh conoists F. Is quoted at 109-12 and the 31 per cent, loan 
of gold and sQver coins and a large note Inwe. 1355-65 F. at 106-8. 

The rupee, known as the Otmania Sicca, ex- Pfodnetsm and lndiistn.~-The prJnci- 
changes with the Britlah Indian rupee at an pal industry of the State is agriculture 
average ratio of 116A0/8 to 100. There Is a which maintains 57 per cent, of the population. 
State postal Service and stamps fur internal The common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
purpoaea. Hjs Exalted Highness the Nisam About 55 per cent, of the total area is directly 
m a in tai ns his. own army eonsJating of 17,463 administered by the State. The rest coustots ot 
troops of all ranks of which 104^6 arelnegtUar private estates of His Exalted the 

and 7,207 areBcgular Troops, which inohidm 2 Aizam which comprise about one-tenth of tlie 
cmky regtmenti lor Imperial Service, total area (d the State, and the estates of the 

strmig. jjagirdais and Paigah nobles. The total land 
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revenue la over 3 croies. Tlie principul food 
crops are millet and rice ; the staple money-crop 
is cotton, which Is grown extensively on the black 
cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad Is well 
known for its Oaorani cotton which is the finest 
indigenous cotton in India. The total area 
under cotton exc(‘U<l8,3i miltlon acres (1346-1347 
Fasli'Forecast). Hyderabad possesses the most 
southerly of the Indian coal mines and the whole 
of Bouthern India is dependent on it for such coal 
as is transi)ortcd by rail. The chief mine is 
situated at Blngareni, whlclr is not far from 
Bexwiula Junction on the Calcutta-Madras line. 
The chief manufacturing Industry is baaed on the 
cotton produced in the State. There are 6 large 
mills in existence and others are likely to he 
established while about nearly one-iialf of tht‘ 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms. There are about 825 ginning, 
pressing and decorticating factories In the cotton 
tracts and also a initnber of tanneries and flour 
i^s. the totjil iniiul»er of factories (as defined in 
the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds In the 
Htato being 617. 3'he Bhajjabad Cement Co., 
which has been establislied at Hhaliabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Hallway not far from 
"Wndl, now assoclatt'd with the Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., has at present an 
annual output of 1,54, 800 tons. A suf^r 
factory of a aipacUy of more than o!»e thousand 
tons dally has been established recently at 
Ilodhan and coniiuencod work. 

Taxation. — A part from the laud revenue which, 
as 8 tate<l ubo\c, brings In about 3-13 crores, 
the main sources of taxatl(Uk are Kxelse and 
Customs. The rwelpts from each are esUmatetl 
for the present year ut 104 lakhs and 110 lakhs 
respectively. After these c<»ine Interest on In 
vostmenta (82 lakhs). Hallways (122 lakhs) and 
Bornr Kent (29 lakhs). The (.'usloms He venue 
Is deriviHl from an ad rahrtni duty of not more 
than 6 per cent, on all luiiKjrts and exports. 

Communications. — One btindrcil and thirty- 
two miles of broad-gauge lino from 
Bombay to Madras traverse the State ; also 30 
miles of metre-gauge In the Alasullj^tam to 
Marmagon line. At Wadi, on the Bombay - 
Madras line, the broad-gauge system of the 
Nlsain‘s Btnte Hallway takes off and running 
cast througii Hy^deraimri City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Berwada, a 
totad length of 363 miles. Prom Karliwt, near 
WarangnJ on this Hue, a new link to Bcllarshah 
strikes north providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. From Becunderaba«l 
the metre-gauge Godavari Valley Railway runs 
north-west for 380 mllee to Manniad on Uie main 
line of the Great Indian IVnlnsuia Hail way to 
Calcutta. A metre gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad throtigh Matibubna^ to 
the border and is now linked up with Drona- 
challam on the Madras and Bouthern Maltratta 
Hallway. Branch lines exist from Purna to 
Hlngoll, Barbbanl to Purll Valjnath, Karlpali 
to Kothagudlam and Vikarabad to Bidar which 
last was extended to IhirU-Vaijnath. A branch 
line of 12 miles from Jankami>et to Bodhan has 
reemtly been completed. Thus, with branch 
*net» there are now 811 miles of broad-gauge and 
^ the metre-gauge in the State, ^e Bartf 
'^athray owns a short extension of 86 mUes 
^owadlontheBombay-Madras Une to 


Latur in Oamanabad District. The Nixam's 
Guaranteed State Bsilway was worked by a 
company until April, 1980, when it was purchased 
by the Nixam's Government. The road system is 
being rapkliy extended in accordance with a 
well-considered programme. 

From June 1032 the Railway la running 
motor bus service in the city and suburbs 
of Hyderabad and on some district roads. At 
first the fleet consisted of 27 passenger vehlclos 
operating a route mileage of 284 miles. New 
services have been opene<l from time to time and 
the present motor mileage operated is 4,000 miles 
with 311 passenger vehicles. Now there are 
probably few Im^tant roads In the State not 
operated by the HaUway Bus Service. 

Co-ordination of road rail services has been 
achieved by the opening of many out-agencles in 
the districts for through booking of uoods and by 
arranging for the collection and delivery of goods 
at economic rates from merchants’ g(^owns to 
railway stations, and by connecting up bus 
service with the railway at various places for 
jMUisenger trafllc also. 

The Railway Department Is also in charge 
of Aviation. At pnisent the activities are 
(x>uflned to the running of an Aero t'bib, training 
local men in the art of flying, constructing 
Aerodromes at various places In the State and 
undertaking charter flights. 

Education..— In 1037-:)H the total number 
of ediicHtionul Institutions were 6,131 (excluding 
(k)Uigeatc education), the number of Primary 
sohi>ol.M in particular having been largely 
Increased. 


The Osinanla I’lilveibity which was established 
at llyderal>ad by a (^lartcr in 1918 marks a new 
departtire In Indian education as It imparts 
instruction In the faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Muslim Theology, Mwliclne, Engineering and 
IJducatlon through the medium of l^rdu, English 
l>clng a compulsory language in the B.A. Ex- 
amiiiallon and the Examinations leading uptolt. 
in addition to the University College comprising 
the faculties of Arts, Science, Muslim Theology 
and Law it has a Medical College, an Engineering 
(College, a Training College for teachers and a 
Women's College teaching up to M A. and M.Sc. 
standards. The total ntimt*er of students In 
the Colleges of the T'uUersltv is 1,993. The 
annual expenditure is alout 22 lakhs of nipeea 
Tlie Nltam College at Hyderabad (First Grade) 
is however afliliated to the Madras University 
and usea English as the nudium of instruction. 


Exaaitiva OHmefl.— The Rt. Hon’We Sir 
Akbar Hydarl, Nawab Hvder Nawa* Jung 
Bahadur, Kt., PC., D.C.L. (Oxon). LL.D., 
PreaWent: Nawab Sir Aqeel Jung Bahadur Armv 
and Medical Member ; Nawab Mahdl 
Jung Bahadur, M.A. (Oxon), Education 
Member : Sir Theodore J. Tasker Et 
C.I.K.. O.B.K, I.C. 8 .. Revenue and’ P^w 
Member; Raja ShamraJ Rajwant Bahadur 
Public Works Member; Nawab Fakhr Tar 
Jung Bahadur, Finanee Member ; Nas^ 
Mlrxa Tar Jung Btiiadur. Judicial and HfTifiM 
iaatical Member, Mr. K. M. Anaari, B.0A, 


Hngia BMidtftif— Hon'ble 
0, Mackenxie. 


^ Bunetn, 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all 
tides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where It Is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of Its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the woit and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,4S3 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,55.302 of 
whom over 92 ])er c«Dt. are Bindua. Kannada 
is the language ef the State. 

libtory. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Kama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed ]rart of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with Its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of th? fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vljayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vljayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of 
Vljayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 


AdBBiniatratioa.--The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the mtimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by an Executive Council 
consisting of tlie Dewan and two Members of 
Connell. The High Court oonsisting of the 
dilef Justice and three Judges is the h^hest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Bouses in th,o State— 
the Hepresentative Assembly and tne Legisla- 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time. Under the 
scheme of constitutional developments announc- 
ed in October 1923, the Representative Assembly 
has been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation ot the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion, XVI II of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the dlsqualifloation of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration hat been granted in adal- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making re- 
presentations about wants and grievances and 
of Interpellating Government. The Assembly Is 
also consulted on all proposals for the levy of 
new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their Idtroduction 
into the Legislative Council are before they are 
passed in the Council. Besides the Budget 
Session (formerly Birtliday Beasiou) and the 
Dosara Bession, provision has been made for 
one or more spi'clal session of the Assembly 
to be summoned by the Government when the 


Tippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
patam, the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnamja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the Insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the oo«ntry,the management was assumed by 
the BiMah Government In 1831. In 1881, the 
Stale was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendia Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stlpnlations laid down In 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 


the aselitsnoe of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K, fieMia- 
dri Iyer, E.aA.1., as Dewan, bronght Mysore tn 
a ata^ of great prosperity. Be dM In 1694 , at 
the early age of 81 , and was sueoeaded by the 
Pjmni ruler His Highness Sri KrlMmarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadnr, e.o.s.L, who waa In- 
stalled in 1902 . In November 1918 , the Inatm- 
meat of SouMier was replaeaj) by a Treaty 
whieli tndMMes more ap p r o fstrtely tberelatkm 
bakween the Britlab Oovernment and 
tile itate of Mysore. In 1927, the Government 
#iM|9 remitted in perp sto tty Bs. lOi lakhs 
annual sabsUy wbldb tfll then bad 
^ 85 Mba. A Itattter provIMonal 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50 by Act XIX of 
1923, of whom 20 are official and 30 are 
non-official members. The Council which 
exercised the privileges of Interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power ol voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex- 
officio President of both the Eepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative CouncHhai a Public Accounts 
Committee which examtnea the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Cooncil as expressed In Its Budget grant. 

Staadiag rammltlaai. — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the 
Admtnlstrailon of the State, Standing 
Commtttees oomaisthtg of members of the 
Representathra Assembly and the Leglslathre 
OoQneU have been fofmed one for the Rafhray 
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The Government appointed on 14th March 
1088» a Conuntttee for examining and making 
recoromendatioDB upon matters pertaining to the 
provisions of the Government of India Act 
of 1986, relating to Federation and queatloiig 
incidental or auxiliary to it. 

Again on Ist April 1938, tlie Government 
appointed a Special Committee for the ptiriKtae 
of examining, in relation tH)th to the adminis- 
tration and to the publi(! life of the State, the 
deiveiopment and working of the Keprcscntative 
Asseranly and IxjglBlative Council. 'J'lie Com- 
mittee was Instructed to formulate, liaving due 
regard to the present stuU) of education and 

f mbllc spirit, compreheusive proposals us lx> 
urther changes, tliat ituiy w desirable, to 
secure the steady and harmonious constitutional 
progress of the btate. 

Tna Mysore Army. — 'J’lie total strength 
of the Mysore Army was 1,794, consisting of 
1,397, Combatants and 307 non-Coinbatants, 
at the end of June 1938. 'i'he Combatant 
strength of the Mysore Cancers was 471, and 
that of the Mysore llorsc was 107. The strength 
of the Mysore Infantry was 903. The expen- 
diture under army " amounted to about 15 
lakhs of rupees. 

The cost of tlie Police administration was 
about 20 lakhs of rupees. 

Atrlctilture. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of and tenure Is ryotwarl. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, Jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are crotton and sun-hemp. The keri- 
oultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As euowhere lit India the industry is passing 
through one of tlie gravest crises in the course 
of its hlst.ory owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign sUk. The area under mulberry during 
tlw year ended June 1938 was 20,176 acres. The 
llepartment of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture DU sclontino Itncs by means of demons- 
trations, InvesUgations ana cxuorlineut. Tliere 
are 7 Qoveniment Agricultural Farms at Uebbal, 
Babbor, Marthur, Nagcualially, HunBar,Mandya 
and tlte coffee experimental station at Bale- 
honour. A llvc-stook section has been organised 
wliich has been asking necessary steps for the 
Improvement of Uve-stock. A cattle hrueding 
Btailon has been established at Parvatharay- 
anakore, near Ajjampur in the Kadur Bistrlct 
wiUi a sub-station at Basur. A Serum Institute 
has Iteeu o^tentHl at Bangalore lor the mniiu- 
factiirc of scrum and nItub for inoculation 
against rinderiH'st and other contagious dis- 
seases. There are 76 Veterinary Institutions 
in the State under the control of tlie Civil 
Veterinary Department. 

MaJicsl Rsttsl. — The impsovemeiit of 
medical relief and sanitatlcm in urban and 
rural areas has also received special aUenikm. 
The headquarters of every one of the 80 taluks 
u the htate is pro>ided with a hospital and 
there are 148 dispeniariee lu hohUs outside 
taluk headquarters, A scheme of su lmldt s tag 
rural practitioners has been sanctioned. VTater- 
works Imvo bean estabUahed at great cost in 
Mysore and Bangalore. Botli thiais cities (and 
170 towns and viUanes) are lit by electrldty, 
•nd much has been 4lQne in the way of clearing 
out congested areas, providing them with 


I “ lungs,** opening out extensions, and inducing 
[ the people to buDd houses of an improved type. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries aud Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view t(» the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the 8tate. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering Industries and deve- 
toplng existing industries and serving asa general 
bureau of infonnation in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories: — 
the (Government boap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory, (iovernmeut Silk Weaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop. The 
iJepartmeiit has a well-equipped Govern- 
j inent industrial aud Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and j)re])aratious. The 
Well-Boring Section whicli is engaged In the 
drilling of borclioles for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
now under the control of tlie Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering taqiartincnt of Public Health. 
Mysore is the largest producer of silk in India, 
aud the care and development of this industry 
Is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a 8upiirlntendent subject to 
the general coutrol of the Director of 
Industries and Cummerce, Arrangements liave 
been made fur tlic supply of disease-free seed aud 
a central and llvu taluk j>opular sidiools have 
been doing good uork. 

With a view to demonstrate aud impart 
lustructiouB in the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore. 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
oxi>erlmental basis is now working on a 
eominorclal scale. A factory is working at 
M>'iiorc. 

At Bhadravati are located the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works, owned and run by the 
Government. Tlie works are the second 
largest of their kind in tlie British Empire and 
contain the only ciiarcoal blast fnnmoe and 
wood disiiUaliou plant hi the F^ist. A plant 
fur manufacturing steel and steel produots has 
been added in April 1989. The s^ produced 
by the blast furnace Is now being utllkwd by the 
newly erected cement plant attached to tlw 
works. Near-by is also situated the Mysore 
Paper Mills startwl as a jotntrStock ('ompany, 
which has just begun production of paper. 
BUadra\ ati bids fair to beoume one of the most 
imiKirtaut industrial centres In India. AiiMaUf 
otlier industries may be mentioned a san^ 
oil distillery, a silk fliature, a soap factory, 
a weaving factoiy, teitoical art and induabrlal 
workshops, porc^iu factory. tadnstHal and 
testing laboratory, lac facU^. and a ftUBloiy 
for the ma nufacture of electrkiai goods. 

A notable feature during tlie pMt few yeafi 
has been the oumlng into being (U aevesml Male- 
aided Joint-stock oompauka for the manufattma 
cf su^, paper, chemicala and lertiiiseni, ma 
silk, toha^ and ooffee curing, electcjcal iuk- 
terlea, giaae-mBkirvg and wagetable ofla, 
are now 24 large scale Industrial estaWNhinets 
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owned or sided by Oovemment with a capital 
inTeetmeat of about flTe orane of rupeea. 

A Trade Oommifislofaer in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
tbe traoe and tndnatry of the State. 


Fhmuem * — The aotna! total receipts and 
disbnrsements charged to Revenne for the past 
five years together with the revised budget eatl* 
mate for 1936*87 and budget for 1987*88 were 

as below: — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

DisbuTeemontB. 

Surplus. 

Deficits. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1982-83 

8,88.27»628 

336,16,671 


17,88,148 

1988-34 

8,4237,244 

8,70,92,947 

.... 

22,21.681 

1934-35 

8,67,65,874 

3,68,44,929 

.... 

79,066 

1936-86 

8,78,12,000 

8,77.68,000 

64,000 

• • . . 

1 086—87 • • . . 

3,89,00,000 

8,87,76.000 

1,26,000 

.... 

1937-88 

3,95.54,000 

3,94,66,000 1 

1 99.000 



Hydro-Electric and Irrigatioa Works.— 

ITie river Cauvery in its course through tbe 
State, poflsesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the Island of Bivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop* 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,0(X) H.P. for supplj^g power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and angmenting the genoa- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
riemands. the ** Kiuhnaraja-sagara Reservoir" 
railed after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of olectrl<' 
jK)wer up to 46,000 H.P. will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named tbe "Irwin 
Canal" after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy. An 
i^rea of about 18 thousand acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar Factory with a crushing capacity of 
about 2,000 tons of cane per day has been estab* 
liahed nearby at Haimya. An up-to-date 
Distillery has been erectra as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage is being 
taken m the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift Irrigation. 

The construetkm of a reservoir across the river 
Kumadvathl near Anjonapnr, Shikaripur Taluk, 
was completed at a ol ]m. 18 lakiu and the 
reservoir was opened for IrrigaUon. The area 
expected to be Irrigated is about 10,000 acres. 
In addition to large new Irrigation works In 
progress, the work of constructing a Reservoir 
•icroM Uie river Shlmshs at Marcoo^alli, Kunigal 
Taluk, which is estimated to cost Rs.22 lauis 
to irrigate an eztoit of about 10,000 acres, has 
been started. 

To provide for the ever-widening demand for 
T»ower for Indnriarlal, domestic and town lighting 
purposes, the Bblmsha and Jog hydro-electric 
'schemes ore being pushed through at on o^re- 
^’ate cost of o\ez two orores of rupees. 


There ore 4,340 power iustallations, 84,671 
lighting Installations and 630 irrigation pumping 
installations. The total number of towns 
villages electrified so far is 172. 

Education.— A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the Ist July 1916. 
It is of tbe teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical, Maharaja's 
and If aharani's Colleges at Mysore, and three 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Bfahsmni't 
College at M3rsore Is a College for Women. 

There ore 84 High Schools of which 8 ore for 
girls, 310 Middle Schools of which 41 ore for 
girls. Provision has been made for teaching 
several vocational subjects In general school 
with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after tbeirSHlgh School life. There 
are 10 Training Institutions for training teachers 
in Middle and Primary Schools : 4 of them are 
for women. The control over jh’lmary Ed ucatlon 
has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Elementary Educational Regulation of 1980 
and the Ix>cal Bodies ore responsible for making 
due provision for extension of l*rimary Ed ucatlon 
i n accordance with a definite programme spreMl 
over 10 years. There ore oIm schools for Im- 
parting instruction in Agricultural. Commerdal, 
Engineering and other Technical subjects. 
There were altogether 6,948 schools at tbe end 
of June 1938 with a strength of 887,267 pupils. 
This gives one school to every 8.7 square miles 
of the area, and to every 809 persons of tiie 
population. The total expenditure on Educa- 
tion was Rs. 67,58.101 ywkltng an average of 
Bs. 1-0-7 per head or population. 

Dmtan. — Amin-fil-Mnlk Sir Hlrsa M. IsmoU, 
K.O.I.I., O.BJI. 

Member* of the Exeeutier Coufuif.— Baja* 
mantromavlaa N. HodbaTa Rao, b.a., b.l.. 
First Mmnber of Connell ; and Mr. K. V. Aumta* 
reman, B JL., Second Member ot Oonneil. 

Reeident in Mfeore and Chief Commieeioner of 
Coory.— The Hon. Col. J. H. Gordon, O.I.B., 
O.B.B., K.C. 


BAHODA. 


The State of Boroda la sttuotad partly in and most^ suiromided by British territory ! 
(^njermtand partly in Kathiawar. It Is divided (2) centril district north of the Korboda, in 
into four district blocks : ( 1 ) the BonUmn district which lies Baro^ the capital dty ; ( 8 ) to the 
of Neveerl neer the mora of the Tapti river, north of Ahmedohed, the dishriot of ; 
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ftad (4) to the weei, to the peniasaU of Kathiawar 
the dlitrlct of Amrell, formed of ecattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State ie 8,164 square 
miles ; the population Is 24,43,007 of whom over 
four>fifths are Hindus. 

fUstorr. — The history of the Baroda State 
^s such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Ouienit 
took place in 1706. In later expeditions l*lJaJi 
Oaekwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himself. Songhad was the headquarfyers till 
1 766. After 1723 Pilajl regularly levied tribute 
in Gnjerat. His son DaraaJI finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it lias always been 
in the hands of the Gaekwars ; but Mughal 
authority in Gujernt did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1 763, after which the country 
wasdivldcd between the Gaek war and thoPeshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the j 
Blaratha chiefs defeated at Panlimt by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
Hi died In 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded In 
turn by his sons SayaJI llaol, Fattcslng Rao. 
Bdanuajl Itao and Govind liao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
of political Instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Itao at 
Baroda. By a treaty of 1806 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arrangi‘<1 
tnUir alia that the ftjrelun i»ollry of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
dllTorenoes with the Peshwa sliould be similarly 
arranged. Baroda wag a staunch ally of the 
British daring the wars witii BaJI Rao Peshwa. 
the Plndarl hordes and Hoikar. But from 182(> 
to 1841, when Bayajl Rao II was Galkwar. 
(Ufferences arose between the two Governments 
which wore eetUed by 8lr James Carnac, 
Oofemor of Bombay, In 1 841 . Ganpat Rao sue- 
oeeded Bayall Rao 11 in 1847. Duriug his rule the 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to the Supreme Government. Uls successor, 
Kbande Rao, who ascended the gadi In l86^ 
introduced many reforms. Hu stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his ti^ther jMlalhar Bao in 1 870. Malhar lUo was 
deposed In 1876 for ** notorious misconduct 
and gross mlsgovernmont," but the suggestion 
thi^ he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Ool. Phayre, the Eesident. was not proved. 
SayaJI Bao III, a boy of U years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Kliaudo lUo in 
1876 and was invmted wiUi full powers in 1881. 
Bayajl Rao III., after a glorious relgu of 58 
yeart died in February 1038 and waa auoosed- 
cd bv Prince IVatap Bingh, who is tlie present 
Ruler. 

Adbn&iiietffalka.'-An executive council eon- 
ataUsf of tha prlndjpal officers of the State 
earriea cm the admfnletratkm, aubjeot to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is aaeisUd by a 
Bewaa and other offloers. A numb^ of de- 
partments have been fenrmed, which are preafaled 
over by officials corresponding to thoee in 
Rrltiah India. The State is divided into five 
each of which Is sub-divided into MahaU 
nA Pttm Maktiu of which there are in all 42. 

have for losne years been made to ree- 
tore village antonomy, and vUtage panehayats 


have been formed which form port of a scheme for 
local self-government. There! s a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, whioli 
is responsible for making laws. There is also a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears aU final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain cases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huzur Nyaya Sahha. The State Army con- 
sists of 5,086 llcgular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
forces. 

Finance. -In 1U37-38, the total receipts of 
the Htate were Rs. 2,67, 18, IKK) and the disburse- 
iiicnts Rs, 2,22,35,000, The principle revenue 
heads were : Land revenue 1,27,69,000 ; 
Abkari Rs. 24,63,000, opium 2,72,000 ; Railways 
Rs. 17.77,000; Interest 18,55,000; Tribute 
I from other States Rs. 7,41 ,000. British currency 
was Introduci'd in 1901. 


Production and Industry.— Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. The 
j principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 

' rapeseed, iwppy, cotton, san-hemp. tobacco, 

1 sugarcane, mnito and garden crops. The greater 
' i)art of the State is held on ryotwari tenure. 
The State contains few inluerals. except sand- 
stone, which it quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked. There 
are 118 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
State registered under the State Companies’ Act. 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,189 
Co-operative Bocieties In the Baroda Btate. 

Communications. — The B. B. A C. I. Railway 
crosses part oi the Navsari and Baroda pranli and 
thoRajputana- Mai wa Railway passes through the 
Mehsana pranf. A system of branch lines hat 
been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants In addition to which the Taptl Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Godhra Chord line (B. B. A 
C, l.lpass through the State. The Railways owned 
by the Slata are about 723 miles In length. 
The total mileage of metalled and (air weather 
roads In the Btate is 532 and 932 reapactively. 

E du c a tion . — TIui Kduratlon Department 
controls 2,642 lustitutloub of different kinds in 
128 of whldi English Is taught. The Baroda 
CoU<«o and Urn B. T. College are affiliated to 
the Bomboy University. There are a number 
of high schools, technical schools, and schools 
for special classes, such as the jungle tribes and 
uuclcan castes. The State is “ in a way pledged 
to the policy of free and compulsory primary 
tHiuoatlon.” It maintains a syatem of rural 
aud travelling libraries. Elghleea per cent, 
of the population is returned In the census as 
literate Total expense on Education is Rs. 
38,66.184. 

Cnpllnl City.— Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,860. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine iHiblio bnfidings, 
mlaoes and offices ; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment it to the 
north-weat of the city and is garrtsoiied by an 
Infantry b attal io n of the Indian Anny. 

..®«******* F^rxandl-I-Khai-i 
Dowiat-l- Kn gl i s ht a , Maharaja Pratap Bingh 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Bamsber Bahadur. 
Maharaja of Baroda. 

AetUsiif.— X4eat.*()ol. E. J. D. Colvin, o .?.Tt» 
Dnomi.— ^ir V, T Krishnamachari, K,0Xfi* 
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The House of Scindia traces its decent to a 
family of which one branch hold hereditary post 
of patel In a village near Satara. The head of 
the family received a patent of rank from Aurang* 
zeb(\ The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Ranojl Scindia who held a milltiry rank under 
the Peshwa Bajl £ao. In 1720 the Pcshwa 
granted deeds to Puar, Holkar and Scindia, 
empowering them to levy “ Chauth ” and 
'* Sardesmukhl ” and retain half the payment to 
their troops. In 1736 Kanoji Scindia accom- 
panied Baji Kao to llelhi where he and Malhar 
Kao Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
«‘xploit8. Kanoji fixed his headquarters at the 
.'indent city of Ujjain, which for the first time 
hecame the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Daulat 
Kao Si'lndla Gwalior playe<i an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite partial 
reverses which Mahadji Scindia’s troops suffer- 
ed at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses 
which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia’s 
power remained unbroken. For the first time 
he was now recognised by the British as an 
independent sovereign and not as a vassal of 
the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power was firmly estabtished in 
Delhi. While ne was indulging in ambHAmn 
hopes he fell prey to fever which ended his ra- 
mjirkable career on 12th February 1794. Hhoa- 
self a military gemlus, Mahadji Soindia’s armies 
reached the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebrated French adven- 
ture De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by his 
grand nephew Daulat Kao In whose service 
Perron, a military commander of great renown 
played a leading part. The strength of Sdndia's 
.^rmy was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asigarh and Las war! . Daulat Kao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undlsput- 
able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Kao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 Intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was In a state of motfaiy 
with the result that it came Into o(411alon with 
the British forces at Maharajpur and Pannibar. 

Jankoji Kao was sooceeded by Jayajl Bao 
Scindia whose adherence to the Brltlidi cause 
during the daric days of Mutiny, when bU own 
troope deserted him, was unshaluble. In 1861 
lie was created a Klnli^t Grand Oommander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles. He 
enterea into treaties of nratual exchange of 
territories with the British Govennneot. He 
died on 20th June 1886 and was snooeeded by 
his son Lleoteoant-Oeneral H. H. Mahsraia Sir 
Madlmv Bao Scindia, AUjah Bahadur, o.c.v.o., 


o.o.s.i,, Q.D.K., A.p.c., to the King. He succeeded 
In 1886 and assumed powers in 1894. In 1901 he 
went to Cliina during the war. He died in June 
1925 and was succeeded by his smi His Highness 
the Itfaharaja Jivaji Kao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur. 
During His Highness’ minority the administra- 
tion of the State had b('en condocted by a 
Council of Kegency. His Highness assumed full 
ruling powers on November 2, 1936. 

In matters of administration, His HlghneBs Is 
assisted by a Council rousisting of eight Ministers 
and the Husoor Secretary. The new constitu- 
tion came into force from March 1937, when 
with a view to improve the efOolenoy of the 
Government, the distribution of work among 
various Ministers was revised and redistributed. 
The State has a Legislative Assembly called 
Mallis-i-Am, to whicli members are both elected 
and nominated. The State maintains an effici- 
ent army consisting of Cavalry, Infantry and 
Artillery units. It lias its own Postal system. 
Besides possess!^ a number of schools the State 
maintains two (Pliegos for boys and one tor 
girls. The State runs a public school on Euro- 
pean lines to impart education to the children 
of nobles and well-to-do people. 

The State has an area of 26,397 sq. miles and 
lopulation of 3,523,070 according to census of 
.931. Its average rainfall varies from 26 to 86 
ln(9ie8. The average rerenneis two and half 
croves. 

There is a well equipped State workshop In 
Gwalior, the Capital of the State ; there are 
el e rtri c power house. Leather Factory, Tannery 
aad Pottery Works. There are cotton mills in 
Qwallor and UJjaln. The State has its own 
liglit Bailway. The portion of the G.I.P. BaU- 
way which passes throngh a major portion of the 
Stake territories is owned by the Qwallor 
Darbar. 

The Ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The State Is in direct relations with the 
Government of India. 

Since the present Baler assumed powers vigo- 
rous impetus has been given to an all-round 
moral and material progress. The constrno- 
tion of the Harsi reservoir costing about one and 
half croree, a proposal to construct an up-to-date 
Female Hotfotal and the sanction of one crore 
of rupees for rural reconstruction are the land- 
marks In the history of Gwalior. Ihe network 
of roads have bens utilised bv the motor sendee 
run by Gwahor Kortbem IiMUa Transport Com- 
pany, and those comers whleh were unconneeted 
are being now joined with important hitfliways. 
To bring eloser to the outer world HU Hlghnsss 
smettoned the oonstraetlOB of a Sisplawe' 
base, which will oerve os e halting otatlon 
on the Imperial Air line at Moibav Safor 
and on aerodrome at Malmrajpor. 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY, 


Id this Agency Hei the State o( Kalat with lit 
feadatory State of Las Bola. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagal 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri* 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, Is a confederacy of nartlally independent 
chiefs, whose head is the iC ban of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the Hi|^- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, 
Kekran and Kharan. The iniiablt.ants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect. The area is 73,278 square miles and the 
population 8,42,101 tl98i). 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 18.'i4 and 
1876, by the latter of which the Independence* I 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in suborainate eo-operation with the 
^itish Oovemmont. Tlicre are also agreements 
with Kalat in oonnerction with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph lino, the cession 
of Jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent loasos of Quetta. 
Nushkl and Nasirabad. 

The Khan Is asslste>d In the administration of 
the 8tate by a Wasir-l-Azam, at present a retired 


Political officer. The Resident and Agent to 
the Governor-General in Balnchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Klian, and exercises genera] 
political supervision over the State through 
the Political Agent In Kalat. The revenue 
of the State is about Bs. 15. 7 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Bs. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is Captain His 
Highness Beglar Bf*gl Sir 3Ilr Ahmad Yar 
Khan, n.c.i.K., born in 1904. 

1418 Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 03,008 
(1U31), chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The 
i'stlniatoil average revenue Is about Its. 3. 6 lakhs. 
The ruling chiel of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir OlMiluin Qadlr Khan a minor son of late Jam 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, born in 
1920. The young Jam has studied at 
the Alt-ehison ( ollege, Lahore. Tiie administra- 
tive control of the State Is exercised hv the 
Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor- General and 
Olilef Coniinissloner In Baluchistan through the 
l*olltlcal Ag('nt, Kalat. The Jam also employs 
a Wnzlr to assist him in the administration 
of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,85,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Ohiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of AJmer-Merwara. It is bounded on tlie 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab 
Statoof Bahawalpur, on thenorthand north-east 
by tlie Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vlnoes and Gwalior, while the soiithom boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India In 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
Ohiefship and estate 19 are KaJputJZ (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonklan* Mahoraedan. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested 
in the political offloer, who holds the post of 
Resident for Rajputana for tiie supervision of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Rajputana and the Crown Department, 
and has his headquarters at Mount Abu. For 
administrative purposes Uiey are divided Into 
the following groups; — Bikaner and Slrohi in 
direct relations with the Resident for Raj- 

S utana. Bastem RMputana States Agency; 

States (Bharatpur, Bundl, Dholpur, Jhaiawar,; 
Kaurauii and Rotah) ; Jaipur Kesidenoy &| 
States and one estate < Alwar, JAIpnr.Klshaiigaiffi, ! 
Tonk, Bhahpura and Lawa Estate) ; Mewar 
Reaideucy, and Bouthem Rajputana States 
Agency 4 States and one CSifefahlp (Mewax, 
Dangarpur, Banawara and Pratahgara and the 
Kttshalg^h Chlefshlp) : Weetom Bajputana 
States Residency 4 States (Jodhpur, Jauadmer 
piUanpur aod Danta). 

The Aravalli Hills Interaeot the oouutry 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, iU-watered 


and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
btdiig a mere dcw'rt in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lamls to tl»e north-eaftt. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges ami which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Coiiuniiiiicatioas -''Tne total length of rail- 
ways in RaJlHitana 18 3,269 miles, of which about 
1 ,000 are the property of the British Government . 
The B. B. AC. L (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahra(*dabad to Bandlkui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State rallwavs the most Important are 
the Jotihpnr and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hytirr.abad (8lnd) and to 
Bikaner. 

lalmbitaBts.—Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged In some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per eent. of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substance's ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerct* for 2| per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language la Kajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are Uie Brahmans, Jata, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Mputs, Minas. Gujart, Bliito, Malls and 
Balals, The lUJpute are, of course, the aristo- 
cracy of the country, and such hold the 
laud to a very large extent, eitlMr as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of ^elr 
position as iotenal families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also tlie aristocracy of 
India ; and their social ^estlge may be measmed 
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by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) In India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Kaiput stocks. 

The population and area of the States and 
tile British District of Ajmer-Merwara are as 
iollow.H ; — 


; 

Area iu i 

Population 

Name. j 

square 

in 

1 

miles. 

1931. 

In direct political relations 
With the Resident jor 
liajpntana. — 



Bikaner 

23,317 

936,218 

Sirohl 

2,000 

221,060 

Mfwar Residency and S. R. 
S. Agency. — 



Udaipur 

12,941 

1,611,430 

Banswara 

1,599 

225,106 

Dungarpur . . 

1,460 

227,544 

Partubgaih .. 

S»9 

76,539 

KuHhaJgarh (Chief- 

33B 

35.564 

fchip). 

Jaipur Residency. — 



Alwar 

3,158 

749,751 

Jaipur 

15,590 

2,631,776 

Kbhiuigarh .. 

849 

85,744 

Tunk 

2,540 

317, 3(K) 

Shahpura 

405 

54,233 

La wa (Estate) 

20 

(excludes 
Parganah 
of Kachoiu) 
2,790 

Western Rajputana States 
Residency. — 

1 


Jodhpur 

30,071 

2,154,848 

Jai'-ulnier 

! 10,007 

76,255 

i'ulaiipur 

1,709 

347 

264,179 

Du uta 

26,172 

Rastem States Agency. — 



Buudl 

2,200 

216,722 

Bliaratpur . . 

1,978 

486,954 

Dholpur 

1,173 

254,986 

Jlialawar 

813 

107,890 

Karaull . . A . . 

Kotah . . ^ . . 

1,227 

1 40,525 

5,725 

085,804 

Itritish District. — 



Ajmer-Merwara 

2,472 

506,906 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) wts loand- 
I'd in about 646 A.D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully sltuat^ on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His llighnessthe M ah arana's palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
iH'AUtiful piece of water known as the Tichola 
hake in the middlr; of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
h’daipur-Chittorgarh Kailway, 697 miles norih 
of Bombay. His lliglineas Kaharajadldraj 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, Q.o. 8 . 1 ., 
K.c.i.E. who succeeded ills father late 

Maharana His Highness Mjdwsraiadliiraj 
Maharana SlrJb'ateh Singhji Babadiir« 0.C.8J., 
d.c j.m., O.O.T.O.. in 1930, is the Premier Baling 
Prince of Bajpotana. The tevenae and 
cxpenditnie of the State are now about 


S0.6 lakhs. Its arcb»ological remains are 
numerous, and stone inscrlptiosMi dating from 
the third century have beeu foupd. 

Banswara State Is the southommost State 
of Kajputaim within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Itajputana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls. It is thus in regard to sire eleventh 
among the States of KaJ putana. Banswara with 
Dungarpiir originally funned a country known 
as Bagur, which was, from tlie beginning of 
the thirteenth ceutury until about the year 
1529, held by oertaiu llajput Kulers of 
the Ghelotor SJshodiya clan, who claimed 
; descent from an elder branch of the family ' 
now ruling in Udaipur. After the death of 
Maha-ilawal Udai Singhji, the Kuler of Bagar, 
about 1629, his territory w’as divided between 
ills two sons Jagmal Singhji and Prlthvl Kajjl, 
and the descendants of the two families are now 
the Kulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively. Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhilpal or colony 
under a i>owerful Bhll Chi^talu, named Wosua. 

‘ who was defeated and slalu by Maliarawol 
.Jagmal Singhji about 1530. The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
»>f W asnawaru or the country of W asua. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries 
after its foundation by Maliarawal Jagmal 
Singhji, Maharawal Bijal Singhji anxious to get 
rid of the supremacy of the Malurattus oiTered 
to become a tributary to the British Government. 
In ISIS, a delluite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maliarawal Umed Singhji. Banswara 
has beeu described as the most beautiful portion 
of llajputauu ; it looks at its best just after 
the riiJuH. The principal rivers are the 
I Mail!, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
Ilaraii. 

The present Kuler Is His Elgbuess Kayan Eai 
Muharajadhiraj Maharawalj? Saliib Shree 
Sir nrthl Singhji Bahadur, K.c.i.E., who was 
born on July 15, ISSS, and Is the 2lBtiu descent 
from Maliarawal Jagmal Singhji. His Higlmess 
was educated in the Mayo Uollege and succeeded 
his father in 1914. His Highness is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns. The State is ruled by His 
Higlmess the Maharaw'alji Sahib Bahadur with 
the assistance of the Diwan. It has enlarged its 
Judicial and Legislative Couucils, of which the 
Diwan is the President. The revenue of the 
SUte is about 7 lakhs and the expenditure is 
about the same. 

Diwan. — Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, PtU)., M.A., 
LL.n., Bar-at-Law. 

Dungarpur State* with Banswara, lor* 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in ISIS. 
As in other SUtes inhabited by hill tribes, H 
became necessary at an early period of 
Btitish supremacy to employ a i^it^ force 
to coerce the Bbils. The Slate represents the 
(huli of the eldest branch of the Slsodtas 
land dates Its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Ceutury. Samant Singh, 

' fiJhg of Chltor, when driven eway by Elrtipal 
of Jalor, tied to Bagar and killed diowraslnml, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. ThepteeentCadeils Hie Highness 
• Kal-i-Kayan Mahtmahendra Maharajadhiraj 
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Mi^fa^fftwal tihri Sir LakBbman Sloghji Bahadur, 
bom on 7th March 11K)8» lucoeeded on 
10ith November 191S and assumed charge of the 
tttottlilftration on the Idth February 1928. No 
mlliray line crosses the territory, the nearest 
wlway station, Udaipur, beiug 65 miles 
diltaai and Talod on Ahmedabad side, being 
about 70 miles distant. Eevenue about 
8 lakiis. 

Pflltibgarh State, alao called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteouth century 
by a descendant of Bana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1608 hv 
^Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Sinab 
(1775>ld44), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute ot 
Salim Shahi Be. 72,700 (which theu beintt 
oolned In the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), In lieu of 
Bs. 16,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connection of the State with the Britisli Govern- 
ment was formed in 18U4; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently canoolled 
by Lord CTornwallis, and a fresh treaty was made 
In ISIS. The tribute used to be paid to Holkar 
is being paid to the British Government under the 
terms of the treaty of Maudsaur, and In 1004 was 
converted to Rs. 86,360 British currency. As tlie 
amount of tribute was excessive, it has now been 
reduced to Rs. 28,360 from the year 1037-38. 
The present Ruler is His Highness Maharawat Sir 
Ram Siuglijl Bahadur, K.O.8.I., who was born in 
1908 and succeeded In 19fi9. The State enjoys 
plenary Jurisdiction. The htgliBSt administrative 
and executive olM is termed '‘Mahakmu 
Ehas," where tit SB SIglmeM and the Dewau 
of the State. There It a duly graded Judiciary 
under a High Oourt. Eevenue about 6f lakhs ; 
expenditure nearly 5| lakhs. | 

Jodhpur State is the largest in Rajputana | 
with an area of 86,071 square miles and a popula- j 
tlonof 2.1 millions, of which 83 per cent, afej 
Hindus, S per cent. Musalmans and the rest] 
Jains and Anlmists. The greater part of the 
coui^y is an arid region. It improvet gradually 
from a mere desert to oomnaiative& fertile 
land as It nroceeds from the west to the Bast. 
The ralnfau It scanty and capricious. There 
are no perennial rivers and the supply of sub-soil 
water is very limited. The only important 
river is Luni. 


The Maharaja ot Jodhpur is the head of the 
Eathor Clan Qd Rajputs aud claims descent from 
Rama, the deifiM Ring of Ayodhya. The 
earliest known King of tlie Clan naniM Abhi- 
manyu, lived in the fifth century, from whkdi 
time their history is increasingly clear. Alter 
the breaking un of their Kingdom at Kaaauj 
they founded this State in about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Eao Jodha In 1469. He abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jauapur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya. His detoendant was the 
famout Rao Maldeva, the most powmfni ruler 
of the time having an army of 60,000 Rajputs ; 
the Emperor Humayun when expelled by ^er 
^mh in 1642 A.D. had sought ref^ with him. 
imju Bur Singh, eon of Raja Udai Singh, In 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
u ** sawai Raja*' wHh a mansah ot 6,000 Bat 
nsd 8JMX> Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. 


The administration is carried on with the aid 
of a State Council, composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President, Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Donald M. Field, Kt., o.i.x., I.A., 
Chief Minister, holding the Finance portfolio, 
Diwan Bahadur Thakur Madho Singhji, Home 
Minister, Mr. 8. O. Edgar, i.s.E., Public WotIcs 
M inister, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chowdhri 
Muhammad Din, Revenue Minister, and Rai 
Bahadur Lala Kanwar 8ain, K.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Judicial Minister. There is also an Advisory 
Committee representing the great body of Sardars 
who hold as mucii us live-sixths of the total area, 
to aid the adniiuistration with opinion on matters 
atfectlng customs aud usage iu the country. 
With a view to associating the people of Mar war 
with administrative problems in an increasing 
degree and alTordiug tiiem opportunities of 
receiving training in tiie working of democratic 
Institutions His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
Baimdur has recently sanctioned the establish- 
ment of Village Panetmyats, Central Advisory 
Board at Jodiipur aud District Advisory Boards 
at the District Headquarters. The Central 
Advisory Board will consist of 36 members of 
whom 12 will be officials aud 24 nou-offlcials 
representing dilTerent interests. In the District 
Advisory Boards tliere will be nine members, 
three officials and six nou-olficials. 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1987-88 was Rs. 1,68,86,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,80,35,000. Tite Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchumau Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state is the principal railway while the 
B. B. C. 1. Railway runs across a portion 
of the south-eastern border. The famous 
marble quarries of Mukrana as well os the 
Salt Lake at Sambharare situated in Jodhpur 
territory. 

JplMlmer State is one of the largest States 
III Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan aud are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded iu 
1166, and the State entered into an aiilanoe of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in ISIS. In 1844 after thn British conquest of 
Sind the forts of SludigawGarsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaiaaimei 
were restored to the State. The population 
aooordlng to the oeusus of 1081 is 67,652. The 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja- 
dh^J Raj Rajeshwar Maharawaiji Sir Jawaldi 
Siiigiiqi Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Chandrabhal 
Ruxan-wi-Dowla, Musafler Jang. Bijaimaad, 
K.0.8.1. Revenue about four Lakhs. 

StrcM State it mooh broken up by hUia of 
whloh the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The ChiefB of Sirohl axe Deora Rajputs, a braaoh 
of the famous C h au h a n elan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1426. The city sunued 
in the eii^iteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depcedatloas of wild Mtea 
tribes. Jodhpur daimed suxerainty over Btfohi 
but this was disallowed and British pcoteetlon 
was granted in 1823. The nesent ruler is His 
BJghnesi MahandadhirsJ Maitoao Sbrl Sir 
Saiup Sam Behadur, 
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The SUte Is ruled by tbs Maharoo with the 
aKsistance of Ministecs and other officials. 
Be venue about 10| lak^* 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in £aj> 
putana. It oonsists for the most part of level 
and open country. It was known to the ancients 
asMatsya Deah,and was the kingdom of the 
Eiag Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
In whose court, the 0ve Pamtara brothers during 
their last period of eiBlie f^ded. Bairat 
in the Jaipur State haa bean identified. 

The Maharaja of JalMr is the head of the 
Kuobawa clan of Haliwi whkh claims descent 
from Kush, son ofHama, lUng of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous sMo poem, the 
Ramayana. Thi* dynasty in Eastern Baj- 
putana dates as lar back as ninth centuryA.D. 
l)alhal^»Ohe of its most early rulers, made 
Amhir ^ capital of the State in t037 A.B. 
Ahesittiie end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pahut at the head of thehrmyof Prithvi Baj, 
Bmperor of Delhi, defeitfid Shahabuddin Ohori 
in the Khyber £ase msd putsued him as far 
as Ohasni. PiMkrl hhfhad ^ven his sister in 
mstiisge to hhu. 

His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai 
Man Sli^ n Bahadur was bom on 21st August 
1011. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24 th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
BajaiDst House of Isarda, and ascended the 
aaddi on the 7th September 1022, and was 
Bisn|ed to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
h^ <6. 22nd October 1981). His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Sumer Sln^jl Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celelwated on the 243i April 19^. 
from whom he has two sons ; the first born In 
England on the 5th May, 1933 and the secemd 
born on the lOth DecendiM', 1935. 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahndurl 
was invested with full powers on 14tb Mardk, ^ 
1931. His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the Ist Januaiy, 1934. 
In 1938, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments. His Hi gh ness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to J^ur on the 6th September. 
While in England His Highneu was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 
Insignia of o.c.f.E., whioh dlsttoction was 
conferred on him on the 3rd June, 1985. 
His Highness again visited England in May, 

1986, returning to Jaipur in August of the same 
year, in December, 1936, His HlgdmesB met 
with an accident while raying Polo and had 
to proceed to Ytonna (Austria) in January, 

1987, for expert Medical advice. After under- 
going a course ctf medical treatment for about 
eWit weeks, be retuhied to his capital in March, 
1987. His H^dmees left Jaipur on the 19th 
April, 1937, to mttmd the Coronation of His 
Majesty the King Bmperor in Lond<m and 
returned to Jaipur on the gfith September, 1987. 
His Hitfiae i i s paid another visit to EnMaod in 
li^ brom Jodhpur on the Sib May and 
returning to Jatpur on the 17tb July. A Ohtef 


Court of Judicature was established in 1921. 
The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, Trans- 
port and Artillery. The normal revenue is about 
one erore and thirty five lakhs tharshahi equals 
Bs. l;88)48,000 Kaldar (British Government) . 

Aocortf^ to the C^nsns of 1981 the 
populanon of the State is 26,31,775. In area 
it is 16,682 square miles. 

Klshangarh State is in the centre of Baj- 
pntana and consists practically of two narrow 
Strips of land separated from each other, with 
ah area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
fiat and fertile. The Buling Princes of Kishangarn, 
belong to the Bathor clan of Bajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singli (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Klshangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Bajhai 
Baland Makan Maharajadhlraj Dikshit Yag- 
nurain Singh Bahadur. He was bom on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Baja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915. Be went to England and travelled on tide 
CVmtinent with His late Highness In 1921. On 
the demise of His late Highness on 26th Sep-* 
tember 1926, be succeededf to the Qadl on the 
24th November, 1926. He administers the State 
with tlie help of a Ck)unoii. Bevenue about 
7.5 lakhs and expenditure 6.5 lakhs. 

Lawa in Rajputana is a separate 
chfofship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of TUnk murdered the Tbakur's 
uncle and bis followors, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present position. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Katuka sect of the Kach- 
wnha Bajputs. Uss imtsent Tbakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1928 
and succeeded to the ohiefshlp on 81st December 
1929. Tlie oblefship is under minority 
Administration. 

Bondi SUte is a mountainous territory In 
the south-east of Bsjputana. The Buler of 
Bondi is the bead of the Harm sect of the great 
clan of Chauban Bajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this soot has lor the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Harooti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
foltowed. It threw In its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was eonstautly ravaged by the 
Mabrattas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in I81b. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Baja Sir Ishwari 
Singhji Sabeb Bahadur, O.O.I.B. He was bom 
on 8th March, 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 
dth August, 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns. Heir apparent MaharaJ 
Kumar Shri Bahadur Singhji. Bevenue about 
16 lakbs Kaldar. 

Tonk SUte.— Partly In Bajputana and 
partly in Central India, oonsists of six Parganaa 
separated from one another. The ruling faioBy 
bebngs to the Salami dan of the Bunerwai 
Ailghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Kawah Muhamand AaSr Khan Bahadur, 
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General of HoUrar’e Anny from 1708-1806. 
Holkar bestowed grante of land on him In EaJ- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated Into the present 
State. The present Bnlcr of the State is His 
Highness Sald-ud-Danla, WazIr-uI-Mulk Nawab 
Haflz Sir Muhammad Saadat All Khan Bahadur 
Saulati-Jang, a.c.i.K,who ascended the Masnad 
In 1930. The administration is conducted by 
His Highness the Nawab in consultation with 
the Council of five members, viz., (1) Lt.-Col. 
G. W Anderson, O.I.E., Vice-President, State 
Council and Finance Member; (2) Khan 
Bahadur 6z. Mohammad Adbul Tuwwab Khan, 
Home Member; (3) Khan Ihihadur Shamsul 
Hasan, b.A., LL.k., Syod Naslruddln ITayder, 
Esq., Judicial Member ; (4) Ilovcnue Member; 
(5) Maulvle Mohammad Maula Bakhsh, M.a. 
(Oxon.), F.L.8., Development Member. 

Bevenuo ..Ils. 24,24,869. Expenditure 
19,32,416, 

Secretary Council. — Mr. Idaqnl Ahmed, b.a. 

Private Seeretaiy to II. H. — 11. 8. Babu Chand- 
mall, B.A. 

Durbar Secretary to H. H . — Khan Sahib Mlrza 
Hamid All Khan. 

Shahpura State.— The ruling family 
belongs to the Seesodla clan of llajputs. The 
State came into ovlstence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor 8hah-l-Jchan to MaliaraJ 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udalnur. 
Later on Raia Ran Singh ji received the par- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Ruler Is Rnjadhiraj Sri Umaid 
Slnghjl Bahadur. The State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine guns salute. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense iwuvial plain, almost 2,000 sq. miles 
In size watered by tho Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of tho Slnsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to tho eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sliislni. 
Bharatpur was tho first SUte in Rujputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord l^ke with 5,000 horses 
in his conquest of Agra and tho battle of Laswarl 
wherein the Mnratha power was entirely 
broken and received 6 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar agidnst the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Oadl being 
usurped bv Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwani Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by lA)rd Combermere, and as the 
faltiifnl subjects ot the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper wag 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mntin:^ During the Great War the 
Bharatpur DnrtMtr gave valuable help to the 
Imperial GoYttiuneiit. The Bharatpur Imperial 


Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The present Ruler Is 
His Highness Shrl Maharaja Brijendra Sawal 
Brljendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, 
who was born In 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kislieu Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. During his minority 
the State is administered Ijy a Council presided 
over by Sir Richard Tottenham, O.S.I., O.I.E. 
r.c.s. 

Revenue Rs. 33,06,000. 

Dholpur State. — The family of tho ruling 
Chiefs of J)holpnr belongs to the Bamrolian 
Tats, the adopL'd iiome of one of Mudr ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
Rniggles against the ErtijHjror’s OUlcors. Even- 
tiialh tlie Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
In 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the. title of Rana of 
Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat.Rnnn Bhlm Singh In 1761 possessed 
himself of th(‘ fortress of Gwalior but, lost 
It six years later. In order to bar the eneroach- 
•nonts of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with tho Rana In 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting irartles ro-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of th(‘ 1 :?th October, 1 781 between 
the British Govr rrnnent and Scindla. it was 
stipulated that .so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with tlie English, Scindia 
should not int(>rfere with his territories. The 
possession of Goh.ad Irowever led to disputes 
between tlie. British and Seindin, and in 1805 
the Governor-General trarisfern'd Gwalior and 
Gohad to Sclndia, and that of Dholpnr, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Rana Klrat Singh died 
In 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose de.ith In 1870 
his grandson, t he late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadl. Lt. Col. His 
Highness Jlals-ud-Danla Slpahdnr-ul-Miilk 
Saramnd Rajhai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udal lihan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler .lang .Tal Deo, G.O.I.B., K.C.S.I.. 
K.O.V.O.. the present ruler, is the second son of 
Maharaj Rana Kehal Single and was born on 
the 12th Fehrnarv, 1893. On the death of his 
brother Maharaj Rana Ram Singh, His Highness 
sueceeded to the gadl on March 1911. 

Karauli State* — A State in RajpuCma under 
the Political control of tho Resident for 
Rajputana, l>ing between 26* and 27* north 
latitude and 76* 30' and 77* 30' ejist longitude. 
Area. 1,242 square miles. The river 
Cliambal forms the southeastern boun- 
dary of tho State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindia’s Territory; on tho south-west It Is 
bounded by .Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
bv the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
iAnguages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — Hla Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, YaduktU 
Chandra Bhal, E.O.8.T.. Heir-apparent, 

Maharaj Kumar Ganeeh Pal. Dewan : Rai 

Bahadur Pandit BrU^ctaand Sharma, m.a., t.t. w , 
Retired CoUeotor and Magistrate, u. p. Govern 
ment 
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Kotali State belongs to the Hara Section of from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
the clan of Ohauban Bajputs, and the early to the Bikaner State. 

history of their house is, ujb to the 17th century. The present Ruler, General His Highness 

identical with that of the Bund! family of which Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar J^arendra 
they are an offshoot. Its existence as a separate Shlroniani Maharajah Sri Ganga Siughjl 
state dates from 1625. The present Ruler is Bahadur, Q.O,s.i., o.o.i.K., a.o.v.o., G.B.K., 

il. H. Lieut.-ColonelMaharao sir Umed Singhji k.o.b., a.d.c., ll.d., is the 21st of along 
juhadur, o.o.s.i., g.c.i.b., o.b.b., ll.T)., who lino of distinguished rulers renowned 
was born in 1873, succeeded to the Gadi in for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
1889 and invested with full powers in was horn on the 18th October, 1880, and 
1890. lu admiulstratloD he is assisted by two assumed full ruling powers in December, 
members, Major General Ap Onkar Singh, 1898. He was awarded the flr.st class Kalsar- 
and Ral Bahadur Sardar Kahn Ghand, i-Hind Modal for the active part he took in ro- 
a retired officer of the Punteb Civil Service, licvmg the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
The most important event of his rule has been lie went on active service to China lu conuec* 
tne restoration in the year 1899 of 16 out of tion witli the China War of 19(K1-1901 lu oom- 
the 1 7 districts which had been ceded in 1838 mand of his famous Ganga lUsala and was men- 
to form the principality of Jhalawar State, tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
Tbe total area of the Statels 6,684 square miles dal and K.o.i.K. Tim State Forces consist of the 
unci its average annual income in round figures Army Headquarters with a strength of 7 
.(mounts to 60 lakhs. The population of the Camel Corjis, known as * Ganga lUsola,' whose 
State according to the census of 193118 6,85,804 sanctioned strengtli is 466 strong, an Infantry 
'^ouls. Battalion known as Sadul Li^t Infantry 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 619 strong, a Jtegimeut of Cavalry known 
treicts in the south-east of Rajputana with an aa Diingar lancers 342 strong, includldg 
urea of 813 square miles, yielding a revenue of His Highness* Body Guard, a Battery of 
about Rs. 8 lakhs. The ruling family belongs Artlliery (4 guns 2*76^), 286 strong, two 

to tlie Jhala clan of Riijpuf.s, The present sections of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
Ituler, Lieut. Bis Highness Maharuj Rana Sir state Band 86 strong. The total strength of 
iOijendra Sinh Ji, K.o.s.l., succeeded to the 6'adi the Bikaner Army thii«, exeliiding the Camel 
on 13th April, 1929. He was born in 1 900 and Battery 20 strong, armed wd h Machine Loading 
‘‘dneated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and Guns and a Militia regiment 600 strong, 
G.xford University. The heir-api>arent Malmraj the raising of which U under consideration, 
Ivumar Harishchandra Sinh Ji was born in totals 1805. At outbreak of the Great War in 
idigland on 27th Septcmbei, 1 921. 1914 , His Highness immediately placed the ser- 

Dewans^Viindit liatl Laljl, b.a., k.ii.a.s., vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
Ma.^hlr-1-Khas to His HIglmes.s and Hewan; rcsourcesof the State at the disposal of His Irn- 
aud Rai Bahadur Sahasdivaker Bhaya Shadi- jH^rlal Majesty the Klng-Eiiii>eror, and the Ganga 
laljl, B.A., LL.B.* Dewau. Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 

Bikaner State in point of area is the which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
Seventh largest of all the Indian States and the jn tile field, rendered very valuable services in 
•second largest in Rajputana. The population Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 percent, raised for internal st^curity. His Highnese per- 
are Hindus, 16 percent. Mahomedans, 4 per cent. sorialJy went on active service in August 1914 
blkhs and 3 per cent. Jains. The <^piUl dty and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
of Bikaner, with its population including the prauce and EgyrA, and thus has the distlnc- 
suburbs of 86,927, is the third city iu Rajputana. tion of having fought for the British Crown 
The northern portion of the State consists on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
of level loam land, wliilst the remainder is for Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
the most part sandy and undulating. The Id Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
average rainfall is about 12 Inches. The water a very coo8picuou.s political part during the pe- 
•e\el over most of the State Is from 150 feet to rlod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
3U0 feet deep. ag the Representative of the Princes of India, 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner Is of the once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
Ratliore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
' d iijl46.') A.D. by Rao Bikajl, the eldest son of in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
Rao Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
and after him both tlie Capital and the of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Slate are named. Rai Rai Singhjl, the first Delegatiim to the 11th Assembly of the League 
ft> receive the title of Rajah, was “one of Hattons at Geneva and represented the Indian 
Akbar's most distinguished Generals** States at the Imperial Conferences in 1930. Hki 
■md It was during his reign that the present Hij^bnees played a oonspionoui port In the IndJau 
i'brt of Bikaner was built in 1693. Tlie title Bound Table Conference and the lideral Struc- 
of Maharajati was conferred on Rajah Anup ture Sub-Committee both in lOW 4k 1931 and 
^inghji by tlie Mughal Emperor In 1687 In re- attended the Silver JubUee ol the Beim of Bis 
ignition of his distinguighed services in the MaiestyKingGeasrgeV andtheCoconaUonolBiB 
capture of Goioonda. The conspicuous ser- Majesty KingGeorgeVllnl9854tHlt7r8qiectiv«iy* 
vtoea of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who to the Hia Hlgtuiess enjoys a salute of 19 guns (pert 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led Ids troops sonal) whilst the permanent loenl salute Of tlni 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field State is also 19. His Hlghneds has also hmi 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged the honour of being elected the first Chan* 
i>y the Government of India by Uie transfer of oellor of the Chamber of Prinocs, an office which 
the Sub-Tclisil of Tib, consisting of 41 villages be filled mort creditably for 5 y«as» MU 1925. 
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Her Highness Maharanijl 8ri Bliaiianiji 
received the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India on New Year’s Day, 1935. 

His Highness is assist in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Colonel Sir Kailas Naratn Haksar, Kt., o.i.e. 
LL.D. A Legislative Assembly was Inaugurated 
in 1913, and couslsts of 45 Members, 20 out 
of whom are elected Members : it meets twice a 
year. 

The revenues of the State are over a orore 
of rupees and a quarter. The State owns a 
large Bailway system, the total mileage being 
795 .86. Work has started on a further exten- 
sion from Hadulpur to Bewari, a distance of 80 
miles, sanction to the construction of wldch was 
received from the Government of India in Mardt 
1987. This extension will form an important 
connection towards Delhi. Another project 
under contemplation Is ttiat from Sri Kolayatji 
to Sind via Jaisalmer, an approximate distance 
of 800 miles. 

Hitherto there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the construction and open- 
ing In 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
6,20.000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which It has 
suffered in the past. 3,34,977 blghas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even larger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated. 

A coal ndne is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. The Alwar Ruling House is 
the head in India of tiie Naruka clan who are 
descendants of ’ Xusli,’ the eldest son of Shrl 
Ram in the Solar dynasty. Raja Udai Karanji 
was the common ancestor of botii the Alwar 
and the Jaipur Houses. Bar Singliji, the eldest 
son of Udai Karanji of Amer, renounced his 

CENTRAL IN] 

'Central India Agency is tlie name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of 
the Political Officer who is designated the 
Resident for Central India with head- 
Quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921 — 
tnat is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Beildeney — it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundolkhand Agency between 22**~38' and 
26*~19' North and 78‘‘-10' and 83®-0' Bast and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21^-22' and 24®-47' Nortli 
and 74‘'-0' and 78""-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gw'alfor 
State divide the Agency into two sectiops. 
The total area covered is 51,651 .11 square miles 
and the populatloik (1981) amounts to 6,635,787. 
Tlie great m^orlty of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements wlUi 
the British Government Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa. Orohha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewaa Jnnlor Branch, Samthar and 


right to succession in favour of his younger 
brother Nar Singhji. Nar Singhji's line founded 
Jaipur while in Bar Singhji’s line Pratap Singhil 
founded the Alwar Stab;. Pratap Sii^dUi » 
sucoesBor Maliarao Raja Bakhtawar Sin^i 
entered into offensive and defensive alliance 
with the British Government in 1803. His 
successor Maharao Raja Viuey Singhji rendered 
valuable services to British Government during 
mutiny. The Alwar State rendered very 
valuable services to the Britisli Government 
during the China War, the Great War and the 
Afghan War and sto^ first in recruiting in 
R^putana during the Great War. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1931 was nearly 7i lacs and 
the revenue is about 40 lacs. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Maharaja Shrl Sewai Tej Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Palanpur. — Palanpur is a first class State 
with an area of 1,774.64 square miles and a 
population of 2,65,424. The net revenue of the 
.State calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about Bs. 11,65,000. 

Lieut.- (Jolonel His Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk 
Oewan Mahakhan Nawab Sliri Taley Muhom- 
ined Klian Bahadur, o.o.i.s., k.c.v.o., a.d.o., 
Nawab Saheb of Palanpur, rules the State. 
The Ruling Family is of Afghan origin, belonging 
to the Lohani Stock, and had established their 
principality in Rajputana in the 14th century. 
The connection with the British may be said to 
have definitely begun from 1817 A.D., when 
Dewan Fateh Klian 11 entered into relations 
with the East India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and rapesceds, sugar and rice is carried on in 
the State. The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B. B. (V: C. I. Railway and Is 
the junction station of the I^lanpur State 
Railway. l^Ianpur is a very old setuement of 
which mcotlon was made in the bth century. 

RAJPUTANA. 

The Tlon'blf the lieeideiU i» liajpvtana . — The 

Hon. Mr. A. C. Lothian, o.Bj.,cj[.E.,i.o.s. 

Western Rajputana States. 
lietident. — Lieut. Colonel G. V. B. Gillan, C.I.E. 

>IA AGENCY. 

Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
Jaora and Bsoni which are Muiiammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hlrapur and Lalgarh 
the Estates arc divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes: — Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch); 
Bundeikhand Agency, 38 States and Estates 
<V>rincipai States Orciiha and Datia); Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 
Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam). The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions. Central India West comprising 
the formor Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Central India. 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hUly tracts. The hiUy tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vlndhyss and ^tpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture Is 
little praettsed there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are mneh 
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luterial ogled aud tlieir uulitir4tl relatioo» viith 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following Is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 


Name. 

Area in | 
square 
miles. 1 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Indore .. 

9,902 

13,25,089 

I.akhs 

Rs. 

126 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,20,955 

80 

Rewa . . 

13,000 

16,87,446 

61.80 

Orchha 

2,080 

3,14,661 

13.82 

Datia . . 

912 

1,58,834 

131 

Dhar . . 

1,800 

2, 43, .530 

17J 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 

449 

83,321 

61 

Dewas, Junior 
Branch 

410 

70,513 

H 

Bamtbar 

178 

33,807 

H 

Jaora .. 

602 

1,00,166 

m 


Indore. — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Eao Holkar, 
born in 1603. His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him Into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panlpat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death 
without Issue his mother Ahllya Bai became the 
Ruler and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler. She was succeeded by Tukojl Rao 
Holkar who had been associated with her to 
carrj’ the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles. Tukoji Eao was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was supplanted by Yoshwant Rao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhioited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilliant 
success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
’igainst the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Hcindla made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the Inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 he 
had a protracted war with the British, closed by 
a Treaty which recognised the Independence 
of Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Yeshwant Rao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that inalady in 1811, when 
he was succeeded by his minor son Malhar Rao 
II. During the Regency which followed, the 
power of the State was weakened by various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, wHh a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were dli^Kised 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British, There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
^my wMoh culminated in the latter*s defeat. 
Holkar had to come to terms and a treaty 


of peace and amity was signed in 1818. This 
Treaty still regulates the relations between the 
Crown aud the Maharaja Holkar. 

Malhar Rao died a premature death In 1883. 
Then followed the weak administration of Harl 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukojl Rao II ascen- 
ded the Throne ; but as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident, as 
Its Adviser. The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintalDed after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1862. It was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1867 in British 
India. This wave of disafifectlon did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Shivajl Rao who reigned for 16 
years and will be specially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1008 
while yet a minor. The Regency Administra- 
tion was continued till 1011 and it effected a 
number of reforms in ail the branches of adminis- 
tration. The policy of the Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja. With his assumption 
of powers tlie State advanced In education in 
general, including female education, commerce 
and industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected In the Indore 
City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1014 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore people amount- 
ed to over one orore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao in 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Ruler, His Highness Maharajadhir^ Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shree Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., was born on 6th September 
1008. He received his education in England 
during 1020-23 and again at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, from 1026 till his return in 
1029. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagai (Kolhapun in February 1924. 
Her Highuess Maharanl Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937. His Highness's educational career 
at Oxford in England having oome to an end, 
he returned to India arrivij^ at Indore on the 
12th November 1920, and after receiving 
administrative training assumed full ruling 
powers on the 9th May 1980. 

The administration of the State is carried 
on by the Rul^ aiaisted by the State Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister and other Ministers. 
The Prime Minister is the President of the State 
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Oabinet and the Chief Executive Authority. 
Wazlr-ud-DowJah Hal Bahadur Sir Seray Mai 
Bapua, Kt., O.I.E., has been the Prime Minister 
•Ince February 1920. 

The area of the State is 9,902 square milea 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
live lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State la about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.6 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

There arc two first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
up to M,A. and LL.B., the other la established 
by tile Canadian Mission and teaclies up to 
M.A. in Philosophy. The State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 630 other 
educational and 76 medical institutions. An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore. It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mUIs. 

The strength of the State Army is about 8,000. 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. B. (fe C. 1. lUiilway and the U. B, Section 
of the G. I. P. Railway. Besides tlie trunk 
roads, there are 691 miles of roads constructtal 
and maintained by tlie State. The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of Life Insurance 
of State ofirclnla, establislimeut of the Indore 
Legislative t'ouncil (formerly known as the 
Indore Legislative (^)mmlttee) consisting of 30 
inombera, excluding the Preaident and the 
Vice- President, of whom 16 arc elected 
aud 15 nominated, introduction of a scheme 
of Gompuisory Primary ICducation in the 
City of Indore, measures for the cximnsion 
of education in the inofussil, a scheme tor 
the formation of the Holkar State Bxocutlvo 
Service, a scliemc of water supply aud main 
drainage in tlie Indore City, raising of the 
marriageable age of biiys and girls to 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indore Nukta Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages. 

The Chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
iu 1986-37 amounted to Bs. 2,09,68,927. 

The ohlel axports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
aud cereals. Tbe total exports In 1936-87 amount- 
ed to BiB. 6d,00,288 exclusive of tbe exported 
produce of the GioBlng and Pressing factories. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills is valued 
at over two orores and the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at oim orore. 

Cotton excise duty at 3| per cent, ad talortm 
has been abolished from 1st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied oo the cotton mills from 
the same date. 

The City has a well equipped Power bouse and 
an aerodrome. 

Mlopal. — The principal Mahommedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among tlie Mahommedan Statet of 
India. The ruliugfamily was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mohammad iUiau, Diler-Jung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served wli^ distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Amangseb, 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1709. WMb 
the dtslntegiation of the Moghal Empire, Bh< ^ 
heoame an independent State. In the early' 


part of tbe 19th Century the Nawab successfully 
witbsto^ the inroads of Sciudia and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the il^itish with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindari bands. 
In 1818, a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817. 

The present Ruler of the State, His Hignness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Htikharul-Mulk, Mo- 
hammad HamlduUah Ehan Bahadur, G.C.8.I., 
G.C.I.E., C.V.O., B.A., succeeded his mother, 
Her late HlghnesB Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, 
on her abdication in May 1926. He bad pre- 
viously actively participated in tlie admlnistra- 
lion of the State for nearly ten years as Chief 
.S(;(5retary and afterwards as Member for Finance 
and Law and Justice. 

His Highness is assisU'd in the work of ad- 
ministrutioii by an Executive Council consisting 
of the following five Members and a Secretary : — 

Ali-Martabat, Motamid-us-Sultan, Ral 
Bahadur lluja Oudh Narain Blsarya, B.A., 
President and Member, State Council. 

Members, State Council. — Ali-M a rt a b a t , 
Altlniadnl Mulk, Bafl-ul-Qadr, Ziaul-Uloom 
Mufti Muhammad Anwarul Haq, M.A., M.F. ; 
All-Marta bat, Mushlrul-Mulk, Ali-Qadr, Kail 
AH Haider Abbasi ; Ali-MarLibat, Dabir-ul- 
Mulk, Ali-Qadr, Mohammad Shuaib Qureshi, 
M.A,, IL.H., Baii-at-Law; and Alimartabat, 
Ainlnul Mulk, M ala Qadr, Salamuddin Khan, 

U.A., l.UU. 

Secretary. — Mir Habir, Dabirul-Insha, Kad 
Wall Muhaiiimad (Ollg.). 

Tbe work of legislation with tbi5 right of 
discussing tlie Budget, moving resolutions aud 
InterpcllatiouH rests with a representative 
Legislative Council inaugurated iu 1927. The 
raiyutwari system in which the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been introdueed. The State forests are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises luoro than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-eane and 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of 

? [reat archeological interest including the 
aiuous Sanehi Topers, which daLi from the 
2iid Oi iitury B. C. and which worn restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanehi 
Station on the G. I. P. m^in line to Delhi adjoins 
the Topes, 

Among otlu r tioops, the State maintains one 
full strength Infantry Battalion. The Capital, 
Bhopal City, bt^autlfully situated on tlie northern 
bank of an extenbive lake, lies on the main 
broad-gauge line between Bombay and Delhi 
and is the junction for the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Rewa. — Is the largest State in Central India 
Agency with an area of 1 8,000 square miles and a 
population of 1,587,445 (1981). The Rulers are 
liai^el Rajputs deseeded from the famous 
Solanki clan which ruled over Gujrat from 
the 10th to ISth Century. Daring tlie mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown for which vatloiiB parganas which had 
been seised by Marathaa ware restored to the 
Maharaj a^ The present ruler is His Higbneai 
Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gnlab Singhji Bs^nr, 
Q.O.I.X., K. 0 A.L, who waa bora in 1908. Hla 
Highness was married in 1019 to the sister of the 
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Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
father, Lt.-Col. Sir Venkat Kaman Sin^ji 
Bahadur, Q.c.S.i., on 30th October 1918, His 
Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on .31st October 
as a minor. His Highness Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1 022 and 
was invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
administration is now carried on by him with 
the help of a State Council of which His Highness 
tilmself is President. His Highness is very 
much interested in all-round progress of the 
State. He takes a keen interest in administra- 
tion and development of agriculture and 
mineral resources. He has opened extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and bridges 
throughout the State. A State Bank — Bank of 
Hachelkhand — has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State. His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals over 537. His 
Highness has got a son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
MaharaJ Kumar Martand Singliji born on 15th 
March 1023. 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H.H. tlie Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1926. 

Dhar. — This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in C/entral India, takes its name 
trom tue old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Parmar Ilajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Bulersof 
Dhar — Puar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
(Jovernment In virtue of the treaty of 1819. 
Lt.-Colonel H. H. the Maharaja Sir UdajiRao 
F^uar Sahib Bahadur, K.c.s.l,, K.C.v.o., 

K.B.E., died on 30th July 1026. There are 13 
Peiidatorles and 0 Bhumias of whom 18 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
population of. the State according to the latest 
rJensus figure Is 243,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. 

The present Ruler, His Highness the Sfaiiaraja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
(k)uncil. Dewan Bahadur K. Kadkar Is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration. 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beantiful mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from Uie city of Dhar. 

Jaora State.— This State is the only 
Treaty State in the Iklalwa Political Agencj’ 
covering an area of about 601 square miles with 
a total population of 1,00,204, and has Its head- 
quarters at Jaora Town. The Rulers of Jaora 
claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan, an 
Af$d»n of the Tajik Khel from Swat. The 


first Kawab was Abdul Ghafoor Khan who 
obtained the State about the year 1808. The 
present Ruler Licutcnant-CoIoncl His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar 
Ali Klian Sahib Bahadur, SauIat-o-Jang, O.B.B., 
K.C.t.E., W'ho was F)orn in 1883. His Highness 
is an Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the Indian 
Army. 

In the administration of the State His High- 
ness is assisted by a Council as under : — 

President . — His Highness the Kawab Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Chief MiniHer . — Sahlbzada 
Dr. Abdul Wajld Khan, M.A., Ph. p. 

Ratlam— Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area ot 871 square 
miles, including that of tlie Jagir of Khcra In the 
Kuslialgarh Chiefs! dp, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansingh]!, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, iii 16r)2. The 
Ruler of Ratlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and lin|)ort 4 int caste ques- 
tions arc rcfi‘rred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Ratlam is Major 
General His Highneefs Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
(J.O.I.E., K.c.s.l., K.O.V.O., A.n.c. to Hls Majesty 
the King Emperor, wiio was born in 1880, and 
educated at Daly College, Indore, received 
military training in Imperial Cadet Corps and 
invested with full powers in 1898. Hls High- 
ness served in the war in France and Egypt from 
1915 to 1918, was mentioned In despatches 
and received the Croix d'Offleiers de Legion 
d’Honneur. Attended London Coronation In 
May 1937 as His Majesty’s A.D.C. Salute: 
13 guns, local 15 guns. 

'Beir- Apparent . — Maharaj Kumar Lokendra 
Singh, born 9th November 1027. 

Uetcan.— Rao Saheb Clmnllal M. Shroff, B.A. 

Datla State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Dundelkhand Agency, arc Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha hou^. Tiie territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, (jhis was extended by conquest and by 
grants from the Delhi einr>erors. The present Ruler 
Lien t.- Colonel His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, O.O.I.E. (1082). 
K.0,8.1., 1918, who was bornin ISSfiandsucceeded 
in 1907, married 1002, enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
He placed all his resources and hls personal 
services at the dlsTOsal of the Imperial Govern- 
raent during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datla. He Is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Le^slatlve Council and 
introduced manvusefnland Immrtantreforms in 
hls State. He is a Vice-President of St. John 
Ambulance Aesociation, a p^ron of Red Gross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Doliii the life siae marble statue of 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. He has built 
a hospital in the city named after Mrs. Heale and 
to advance female education be has bnilt a 
girls’ school named after Lady WlUingdon. 
Hls Hit^ess is a famous big game shot and 
has shot more than 188 tigers. 
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Orchlia State.— Tho Kulors of this State 
are Bundela lUjputs claiming to bo the des- 
cendants of tho Gaharwars of Benares. It 
was founded as an independent State in 1048 
A.D. It is tho premier iToaty State of Bundel- 
khand — tho other Bundela Princes being the 
scions of Orchha House. It entered into rela- 
tions with the Britisli by tho Treaty made in 
1812 A.D. His Highness Maharaja Sir Prataj) 
Singh, Q.o.H.i., Q.O.I.B., died in March 1930 
and has been siiocccded by ills grandson His 
Higiinoss Sawai Maliendra Maharaja Sir Vir- 
singh Dev Bahadur, K.c.8.l.,tho present B>uler. 
The ruler of the State has the hereditary titles 
of His Highness Saramad-i-llajahai Bundol- 
khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The 
State iias a population of 3,15,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. Tho capital is Tikamgarh 
36 miles from Lalitpur HtAtion on the G. I. P. Ky. 
Orchha, tho old capital, has fallen into decay 


but is a place of interest on account of its magni- 
ficent buildings which wore erected by Idaharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1606-1627). The present ruler has in- 
troduced many reforms in the state and has 
brought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of adminis- 
tration by a cabinet consisting of the following ; — 

1. His Highness the .Sawai Mahendra 

Maharaja Bahadur, President. 

2. llao llaja lUii Bahadur Doctor Shyam 

Ihdiari Misra, m.a., d. Litt., Vice- 

Prenxdent. 

3. Major Sajjan Singh, Chief Secretary . 

4. ('apiain Chandra Sen, Finance Secretary. 

5. Mr. M. N. Zutslii, B.A., Borne Secretary. 

6. Pandit 11. S. Shukla, M.A., LL.B., Poli- 

tical (t Judicial Secretary. 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the Britisli district of Darjeeling and 
on the west by Nopal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbl Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of tho Ilimalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary )>etween 
Bikkim and Tibet. The Singaliia and Chola 
ranges, whicli run southwards from the main 
ohain, separate Bikkim from Nopal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singaliia range rist^ the groat snow 
peaks of Kluohinjunga (28,1 40(cot), one of the 
ntghcst mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Hlnua- 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Hajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice Invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of tho eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War In 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim end 
at the close of tho war tho Baja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Bs. 11^000 annually In lieu of It. 


The 8tatt> was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under tho direct 
! supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, tho area being 
2,818 square miles, and tlie population 109,651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops arc maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
DarjecliJig District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
{ of a trade mart but the results were disappoint 
I ing, and tho failure of the Tibetans to fulnl their 
I obligations resulted in 1904 in the dcspatcli of a 
! mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
j signed, 'frado witli the British has increased in 
; recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
: lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
I constructed in recent years. Tho present ruler, 
{ His Highness Maliarajah Bir Ta^i Namgyal, 
K.C.I.B., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
1 His Highness was invested with full ruling 
' powers on the 6th April 1918. The title m 
a C.l.B. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
tho 1st January 1918 and K.G.l.E. on let Janu- 
jary 1023. The average revenue is Rs. 6,20,422. 

Political Officer ta Sikkim: — B. J. Gould, 
i O.H.Q., O.l K. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the sonthern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 aquare 
mUes and Its population, eonaltting of BudohUitB 
and Hindus, has been estimatea at 800,000. 
The country formerly belong to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by tome 
Tthetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
tewaih century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotlas Invaded 
the principality of Gooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 


(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1866, by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satiefactorilv regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
ot half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the coseion In 1865 
of some areas on the southem bcmlers. This 
allowance was doubled bv a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhota- 
neee Government bound itself to be gnlded by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
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to Its exteriml relations, wliile the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias savo strontJ proof of their 
friendly attitude, ^^ot only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the 'J'ongsa Benlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospltiibly at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as U.IT. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.i:. 


At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma liaja, known as Shapting Itenipoohe, tlie 
spiritual head ; and the Dob or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Cliojo, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the dilTerent chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are A mb, Dir, Swat 
and Chltrai. The area of the latte r tfiree is 
3,000, 1,800 and 4,000 sfiuaro miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 210,000 and 00,000 respect Ivelj . 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of tile Indus in lndep«‘ndtnt Tanaw'ala. 

Chitral. — Buns from Lowarai tup to the south 
of the Hiudu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. Tlie ruling 
dynasty has maintained Itaidl for more than 
three hundred years, during tlie greater part of 
wliich the State has constantly been at wai wltii 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and In 1880, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chltrai received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler. 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted tlie advice of the Bri- 
tish Governmeut in all matters conuected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. Ills sudden 
death In 1892 was followed l»y a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Ni/am-ul-Muik was 
recognised by Governmeut, but lie was mur- 
dered in 1895. A wav was declared bv llmra- 
kban of Jaudul and Dii against liie iuddels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who liad been sent to 
Chitral to report on th** situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to lie despatched 
(April 1, 1895) to their lelict. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
ar«? extrmnely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal mlminlstration of tlie 
country is eoiid acted by His Iligiiness Capt. 
Mohd. Nasir-ul-Mulk. the Mehta r of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent atMalakand. Tlie ruler proeeed- 
«mI on pilgrimage to Mecca in Fel)iuary 1039. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, aliout 
3,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Bud. Tlie Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from tlie 
petty chisfs of the clans. Dir Is mainly lield by 
Yusufzal Pathans, the old non-Pathan Inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upts^r por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valiev known as the 
Dir Kohistan. A motor road has been construct- 
ed to Dir from Malakand. 

Swat. — The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Giil.‘<hahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, K.B.E., is a 
desceiidnt of the famous Akliuiid Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated liis rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat in 1926. The area 
of the State is 4,800 square miles and population 
800,000. The Headquarters of the State Is at 
Saldu Sliarlf about 38 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral — 
Major K. H. Cobb, c.i.E., i..\. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 


The Madras Presidency Includes 5j 
Indian States covering an area of li),644 siiuare 
mile*. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties.! 
Pudukottal is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Toudimau, Bangauapalle and Sandiir 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Naw ab, lie i n the centre of two British districts. 

Estimated 

Area I Gro.ss 

Name. sq. Popula- Revenue 

nvlles. tlon. j in lakhs 
[ ol riii»eeH. 


I’ravaueore . . 

7,625 j 

ri, 093,973 

245 

28 

Cochin 

1,480 ' 

1,205.016 1 

87 

5.S 

Pudukottal . . 

1,179 ! 

400.694 ; 

20 

47 

Banganapalle . 

275 1 

39,239 

.3 

.65 

Sandur 

1 167 i 

IH.583 [ 

1 

.53 


•The States of Bangauapalle and Sandur 
Imve been transferred to the Political chapre 
of the Hon’ble the Resident in Mvsore with 
effect from 11 -39. 


q'h^se .States were brought Into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October Ist, 
1923. 

Travancore. — This state, which has an 
area of 7,625 .square miles and a population 
of 6,095,973 with a revenue of Rs. 261 lakhs, 
occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle with its 
apex at Cape Comorin. The early history of 
'lYavaacore is in great part traditional ; but 
therein little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
is the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 
I'xercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty clilefs, who had subsequently 
set up as ludependeut rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its boundaries, was consoli- 
dated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trlvandnim, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the Wars In Which the East India 
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Company wore 0 TiKaR(Ml in Madura and Tiuiic- 
veUy* InUiemiddio of the ISth contiiry, thf; 
TraVanoore State gave aaslRtanoe to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included In the Treaty made in 
1 784 between the Bast India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible infOMS by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the Bast India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
cme from all foreign enemies. In 1806 the 
annual subsidy to bo paid by Travancore was 
flxed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

H. H. the Maharaja (h, 7th November 1912) 
ascended the masnad on the 1 st September 1924. 
During the minority tlie State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maharanl Setu Lakshml Bal. c.i., aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Uegont on his behalf. His 
Highness was Invested with ruling powers on 
the 0th November 1931. The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council 
established as early as 1888. The Legislature 
was last re-constituted In January 1938, when a 
bicameral body was instituted. The ne%v 
Chambers, eis.. the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Ohitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-olhoial majority. Both Chambers 
possess the rlaht to vote on the annua) Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions. Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise. Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers will be settled bv n 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by each Chamber. Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership In the Legislature. 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. n*he 
State has Joined the Indian State Forcc.s 
Scheme and supports a military force of 
1,900 men. H. 11. The Maharaia is Colonel- 
In-Clilef of the Travancore State Forces. 
Bduoatlou hasadvanci'd cuusU]erHi>ly inreck'nt 
years and the State takes a heading nlacii in 
that respect. In the matter of f(>male education 
the Stat^ hosa leading place among Indian Btai< a 
and the British Indian Provinoeo. According to 
the census of 1031, the number of literates per 
100 of the population excluding children under 
5 years of age Is 28.9. For males the figures are 
40.8 per 100 and for female 1G.8. The prinoi 
pal food-grain grown Is rice, but the main 
souroo of agricultural wealth Is the oeeoannt. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, Jaok-frult 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Eobber and tea are 
among other Important products. Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from tlie 
oolr are among the chief induatrlos. WltlUn 
recent yeart a fillip has been given to the deve- 
lopment of Industries as well as tho arts and 
oms of the State. The Palllvasal Hydro- 
eteotrto works, the Eubbor factory In Trlvon- 
^um. the oontempbitcd China day and 
Porcelain factory and .the addition of on Art 
QaBkry namtd Ghlthralayam at Trivandram 
an the results of the new policy tnlUated by 
Bli Highueis the Maharaja, in November 1030 
1^ Bigimees the Maharaja issued the historic; 
Temifie Entry Froolamatlon whldi has been! 


hailed all the world over as a great piece of 
social and religious reform. His Highness 
evinces great Interest in matters connected 
with art and culture and his recent tour of the 
Dutch East Indies was undertaken primarily 
with tire purpose of studying the euliura land 
artistic influences or ancient India on the people 
of the Islands of Java. Boll and Sumatra. 

By another Proclamation In the November 
of 1937, a University designed in addition to 
ordln\ry studies 8T)oclnlly to promote techno- 
logical studies and research has been esta- 
blished. The Government of His Highness 
have taken In hand the first Instalment of a 
scheme of natlonali'.lngthc transport system 
of the State and have established the Travan- 
core Credit Bank for extending long-term 
loans to the agriculturists and small industria- 
lists of the State. The Andhra and Benares 
Universities have conferred Honorary degrees 
on His Highness and His mother Her Highness 
Maharanl Sethu Parvath! Bal. The State Is 
well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
r.illwoy about one hundred miles In length 
I ruts acroFs the State from east to west and 
Ihon runs along the Goa.st to the f’apltal. The 
capital Is Trivandrum. There exists a weekly 
air mail «e^^iee between Bombay and Trivan- 
drum, and I’rivnndruin and Triebinopoly widch is 
on the Madras ('oloinbo Air Mall route. 

Dewnn— Saohivottama Sir C. P, lUmaswaml 
Alyar, k.o.i.e. 

Cochin.— This State on the south-west coast of 
India Is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of Its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, tho Eajas of Cochin hold 
tho territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Pcrumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, Including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Uhola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards esta- 
blished himself as an Independent Euler. In 
1502, tho Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what Is now Britisli Cooliln and In the following 
year tlicy built a fort and established coromer- 
ohvl relations In tho State. In the earlier wars 
with tho Zamorinof Calient, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The Influence of the Porta- 
guose on tho west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of tho seventeenth century, and 
In 1063 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Eaja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, In 1760, when the Dutch power began 
to deollno. the EaJa was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calient, who was expcdled With che astis- 
tanoe of the Eaja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Mydcr AH, to vdiom 
it remained tributary and snbordlnate, and 
rubseqnently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was ooncluded in 1791 Wween the Eaja and Mie 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to becume tributary to the Brltlili 
Government for hla territories which were ttien 
in the possession of Tippu and to pay a 
subsidy. 

HU Highness Shri Sir Bama Varmah,a.<U^ 
who ascended the t^neln Jannary 1918 having 
demised on 26th March 1082, His Highness Shn 
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sir BAma Varma, q.c.i.e., ll.d.. who was born on 
80th December 1861 succeeded to the throne and 
was duly installed as Maharaja on 1st June 1982. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maliaraja whose chief Minister 
and Executive officer Is the Dewan, Sir B.. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty, k.c.i.k. in relation to 
“ reserved subjects ” aud the Minister, Dr. 
A. K. Menon, M.B.ch.n. (Edin) responsible to 
the Legislature appointed under the (Government 
Cochin Act in relation to ‘ Transferred subjects. 
The forests of Cochin form one of its 
most valuable assets. They abound in 
teak, ebony, blackwood, and other valuable 
trees. Rico forms the staple of cultivation. 
Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy 
tracts and their products from the chief 
exports of the State. Communications by road 
aud back-waters are good, and the State owns 
a line of railway from Shoranore to Erna- 
kulam, the capital of the State, and a Forest 
Steam Tramway used in developing the forests. 
The State supports a force of 113 officers and 
578 men. 

for Madras States. — Lt.*Col 

G. 1*. Murphy. 

Pudukkottai. — This State Is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the soutli 
by Eamnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur* 
Ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondimaa of the time did good service 
to the Company's cau(M by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion rava^md as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the EngUsh* In 1760 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Vuluiin- 
mad Yusuf, the Company's sepoy cooednan- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tlnnevelh 
countries. Subsequently ho was of much service 
iu the wars with Haidar All. Ills ^qr^ices were 
rewarded by a grant of territory sh^ct to the 
conditions that the district shoata, not be 
alienated (1806). Apart from that ^ro is no 
treaty or arrangement with the Raja. His 
Highness Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopaln 
Tondiman Bahadur, the present ruler, is a 
minor. He was installed as Raja on 19-11-28. 
The administration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator. The various doparuuentr< 
are constituted on the British India modeL Th^- 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventii of tlio State, contain { 
only small timber. Tliere arc no large industries. 
The StAto is well provided with roads, buti 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the i 
State. 

ItesideMt for the Madras States. — Lt. Col. j 
0. p. Murphy. i 


Bandanapnlle. — This State, whose area 
275 square miles, is in two detached MrtioziH 
wliich in the 18 th century passed from Hyderabad ^ 
to Mysore and back again to Hyderabad. The 
control over it was ceded to the Madras Oovdim- 
ment by tlie Nisam in 1800. The present Rnler 
ia Nawab Mir Fazle-eAH-Khan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns and Is a member of 
the (Chamber of Princes in his own right. The 
Nawal) pays no tribute to the Crown and main- 
tains no military force. The chief food-grain is 
(iholam. The revenue of the State is nearly 
4 lakhs. From the 1st January 1039 the State 
has been transferred from the political Charge of 
/ho Resident for the Madras States to that of 
the llon'ble the Resident in Mysore. 

liesidenf . — The Hon’ble Lieut. Colonel J. -de-la 
Uay (fordoii, c.i.K., o.B.E., M.c. 

Demon. — Mr. JIumayun Mirza. 

Sandur. — Sandur is the only Mahratta State 
in South India and iu political relations with 
the Government of India through the Resident 
at Trivandrum. The State was conquered 
In early eighteenth century by Siddojl 
Rao, ancestor of the present Ruler 
from a ^llgar of the Bodar tribe. During the 
time of liis son and successor, Morar Rao, the 
State reached the zenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion. In the Carnatic and Mysore wars 
Morar Rao was the staunchest ally of theBrltish 
Tlie State came into political relations with 
the British in 1818. The Ruler oxerclHcs powers 
of life aud death. In 1876 the proper style of 
addre,s8 of the Ruler was acknowledged by the 
Government of India. This is one of the 146 
Important States which received Canning's 
Sanad of Adoption in 1862. The Euler also has 
vested interests In Gajendragad, a jaghlr in 
Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 
certain junior members of his family. The State 
pays no tribute to the Crown. The Ruler is the 
fountain-head of all authority— judicial, logisla- 
tlvo and executive. Ho has established an 
indepefident Chief Court presided over by the 
seniormost member of the Madras judicial 
service, whoso services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with th" 
Madras Government. There is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measures and an Execu- 
tive Council in charge of the administration. 

The State has mineral deposits of the first 
quaUty, especially manganese. The forests 
abound in sandalwood which is as rich in oil- 
content us that of Mysore. 

The present Ruler is Rnja Bhrlmant 
Yesbwant Rao Hiudurao Ohorpade Mamlakat- 
madar Scnapathl. 

President of the Executive Council : — Shrimant 
Sardar B. Y. Rajo Ghorpado. 

Resident ;-~C. P. Skrtoc, E8q.,0.B.E., i.o.s. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Westefw ladin States Agency.— Kathiawar for the Gir forest, where there exist the 
in whidi the majority of the States in this only Hons still eurvlvlag in India, 

Agency are sHuatod is the peninsula lying The political organisation of the Agency is 
imoiealatcly to the north of Gtijerat in the unusual in that betides the normal system of 
Bombay Freskiuiicy. Its extreme length is Salute States in political relations with the 
about 220 miles and Its greatest breadth about Resirlent and ncm-salnte States in political 
166 miles, while the total area is about 23,44.) relations with the PolHtcal Agents of ^e snb- 
siq. mtlas. It is for the most part flat except ordinate agencies, there are administered areas. 
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which Include the Civil BtRtione ol Riijkot, 
^adlman and Sadra, and groups of Innumerable 
petty estates, known as ‘‘Thanas”. The latter 
are under the direct supervision of the Political 
Agents. These "Thanas’* were originally off- 
shoots of larger States, but owing to the system 
of successive holders dividing their heritage 
amongst all their heirs, a custom prevalent 
amongst the Kathls, whogive thelrnametothe 

g rovince, they l»ave become so sub-dlvlded as 
> render impractical the normal administration 
and the exercise of any Jurisdictional powers by 
each individual holder. The Agency has, 
therefore, assumed their powers and carries 
out the administration on their behalf. 

The history of the British connection with 
Kathiawar commences with Colonel Walker's 
settlement of 1807. In 1868 the States were 
divided into seven classes and although these 
have since been abolished, the Jurisdictions 
fixed in that year still remain graded. 

Formerly the Political Administration of the 
Western India States was the responsibility of the 
Government of Bombay. The transfer of States 
to direct political relations with the Government 
of India, a change which was advocated In the 
Hontague-Ohelmsford Beport on Constitutional 
Boforms, was not carried out until 1024. The 
drit stage in the process was the creation of a 
new Amucy in direct relation with the Govern- 
montof India, known as the Western I ndla States 
Agency. This Agency comprised the whole of 
the area containing the ola Kathia%var, Cutch 
and Palanpur Agencies. 

The other States in the Bombay Presidency, 
which for the time being remained in political 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
were transferred to the control of the Government 
of India with effect from the 1st April 1033. 
This transfer nooessitated the regrouping, not 
only of the remaining Bombay States, but also 
of some of the States of the Western India 
States Agency. The States of Danta and 
Palanpur were included in the Bajputana 
Amnoy ; the former having been part of the 
old BCahl Kantha Agency and the latter part 
of the Western India States Agency. The 
Statesand estates of the Mahi Kantba and Banas 
Kantha Agencies were united In the present 
Sabar Kantha Agency, the third subordinate 
Agency of the Western India States Agency. 

The headqtiarters of the Western India States 
Agency are situated at Bajkot, which has been 
the seat of Urn Bepresentative of the Government 
for over 100 years, in the Bajkot Civil Station 
which was first leased from the Bajkot State in 
1863. The personnel of the Headquarters is 
as follows : — 

JieHdent for the SteU^h of Wottom India : The 
Hon'blo Mr. K. C. Gibson, o.i.b., i.p.8. 

JudirialCommUnomr intAe,S(aIs« ofWoMem 
India : I). R. Norman, i.o.s. 

Socretary U>lk$ Hon'tfe (As ReHdarU : Major 
K. W. Fletcher. 

Tim Salute States in this Agency are 17 In 
numbor, namely:— 

1. Cutch State, 2. Idar State, 3. Juoasadh: 
State, 4. Nawanaimr State, 6. Bha\'nRgar State. 
^ Pprbap467 IS^te, 7. Bhrangadbia State. 


8. Badhanpur State, 9. Morvi State, 10. Gondal 
State, 11. Jafrabad (Janjira State) 12. Wakamei 
State, 13. Palltena State, 14. Dlirol State, 15, 
Limi>di State, 16. Rajkot State, and 17, Wadhwan 
State. 

The subordinate agencies arc throe in number, 
namely : — 

Western Kathiawar Agency, 

Kasiern Kathiawar Agency, and 

Sabar Kantha Agency. 

Wettera Kathiawar Agency. — The Western 
Jj[a thin war Agency, with Headquarters at Bajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Boruth and Halar) out of the 
four Prants or Districts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided. The 
combined district which was at first named 
"Tlio Western Kathiawar States " was given 
Its present designation in 1027. 

The Agency contains 47 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional Statesand Talukas and four 'Diana circles. 
Jurisdictional States in direct political rela- 
tions with the Political Agent include : — 

Jasdan, Munavadar. 'Ihana-Dcvli, Vadia, 
Virpiir, Malla, Kotda-Siinganl. Jetpur, Bilkha 
and Khirasru. 

Political Agent ; A. J. Hopkinson, c.i.K., i.C.s. 

Eastern Kathiawar Ageocy.— The Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at 
Wadhwan Civil Station, was constituted in 1923 
by combining the two Prants of Jhaluwad and 
Goholwad. The combined District was first 
styled “The Eastern Kathiawar States" and 
was given it preaent designation in 1927. The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those prevailing In the Western Kathiawar 
Agency. 

The Agency contains Ifi non-salute Jurisdic- 
tional States and 'lalukas and 7 Thana Circles. 

Among Jurisdictional States in direct political 
relations with tlic Political Agent, Astern 
Kathiawar Agency, the following are promi- 
nent : — 

Lakbtar, Sayla, Cliuda, Vala, Lathi, Muli, 
Bajana and Patdi. 

PolUieal Agent i Lt. Col. H. M. Wightwick, 
I.A. 

Sabar XaBlha Agency. — The Sabar Kantha 
Ag<Micy, with Headquarters at Sadra Civil 
Station. WHS constituted by the amalgamation 
of the Mahl Kantha and Banas Kantha Agencies . 
Prc\1ou8 to 1083 the administration m these 
two agencies was on the usual lines with a 
Political Agent in charge of each, while after that 
date the organisation was assimilated to that 
of the other two agencies. 

The Agency contains 46 Jurisdictional non- 
salute States and eight Thana Circles. 

Among Chiefs in direct relations with the 
Potltlea) Agent, tdie States of Maipur, Mansa 
and MoUanpur in the Sadra Division and thore 
of Tharad and Wao in the Banas Division are 
prominent. 

PolUieal Agent : Captain L. W. Wooldridge. 

BlMvmaiRr-'-^Tliia Stale lies ai the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Oohel 
Rajputs* to whhdi tribe the Rnlor of Bhanaiii 
belongs, arc aaid to hare settled in the oouatry 
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about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whoie 1 
three aoiifr— Eanojl, Sarangji and Shahji—are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An Intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and B^vnam In the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of mat State took pains to destroy the 

? lrates which infested the neighbouring seas, 
he State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar ; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1.28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peehkashl 
to Baroda and Rs. 22,868 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar* 
sinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir BhavsinhjI.K.o.s.i., on I7th 
July 1910 and was invested with full powers I 
on 18th April 1981. The State Council 
consisted of Sir Prabhasliankar D. Pattanl, 
K.C.I.I., as President. The other members 
of the Council were Dewan Bahadur T. K. 
Trivedi, Khan Bahadur S. A. Ooghawala, 
M.A., Lt.B., Bar-at-Law and Mr. A. P. Patiimi, 
M.A. (Cantab.). This Council was abolished 
from November 10th, 1987 and Diwanate system 
was introduced with Mr. A. P. Pattanl, M.A. 
(Cantab.), as Dewan, Mr. N.M. Surtl, b.a.,ll.b., 
as Nalb Dewan. Mr. B. V. Mehta, m.a., LL.B., 
Advocate (0.8.) as Judicial Assistant and 
Mr. H. M. Trivedi, b.a., ll.b., as Personal 
Assistant. Gne noteworthy feature of 
the administration is the com^dete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority Is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere !s independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Dewan. 


The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. Tlie chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 807 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harhour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markeU and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 260 State Infant. 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Hahomedans. The average income for tlic last 
ave years was Rs. 1,27,12,829. exclusive of 
^ilway income, and the average expenditure 
Rs. 1,87.04.325. 


^ Dhrai^dlira State is a State of the First 
Xethlawar wito a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square mUei 
exclnslw of the Dtoni^hra portion of the 
Runn of Cutch . The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
hw of the Jhala family of Rajputs, o^lnaUj 
oalW the llakvanas. This Ramut dan Is oi 
havinff migrated to Kathlawai 
from the North, establishing itself first at Pair 
5 ^*®®^^***^ District, thence moving tc 

wv ad and finaUy settling in its j»eient seat 
•rag t^ Vuudians of the NmrtlH&sto mar 
jmro ^Kathiawar they bad to stiller repeatedl} 
from the Btiooeasive inroads of the Bfahomedaai 


into that Peninsula, but after suffering the var^ 
ous vicissitudes of war they were conflrii^d 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thOTCto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aura- 
ngzeb. The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, Wadh- 
wan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are off- 
shoots from Dhrangadhra. Major His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jhalas. The administration is conducted under 
the Maharaja's directions by an oltlciatlng Dewan 
Mr. Mahaprasad W. Arvind, B.A., LL.B. The soil 
being eminently fit for cotton cultivation, the 
principal crops are long stapled cotton and cereals 
of various kinds. Excellent building and orna- 
mental stone is quarried from the hills situated 
within the State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bys- 

E roduots of salt are also manufactured in the 
tate Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufaeture. 
To utilize tiiese valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory in Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Shakti Alkali Works, for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra. a fortified 
town. 76 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Hajvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakoro Saheb, the pre- 
sent BtlkHr being H. H. Shri Bliagwat Sinhji, 
a.O.B.r.,^o.o.l.». The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I bad a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji II| the most powerful Chief 
of the Honsa, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
Its resources to the utmost, and in the word^ 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
** importance and advanced administration 
to get it reoc^nised as a First Class State/' 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
proeeooted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dliasa-Dboraji line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kunkavav Bamsra Extension 
and manages it along with the Porbandar State 
Railway and the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway 
subsequently built In partnership with other 
Native States in Kathiawar. There are no 
export and import duos, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Gondal 
stands first In Kathiawar in respect 
ot the spread of education, female education 
in the State being compulsory. Rs. 32.26lakhs 
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tiave been Hpent on irrigation tanks and canals 
water supply and electricity to the towns ol 
Gondal, bhorajl and Ujdcta, The capital is 
Gh>Qdal, a fortified town on the line between 
Balkotaud Jetalsar. 


Junagadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24*-44' and 2l®-68' North lati- 
tude : 70* and 72® East longitude with the Uaiar 
division of theprovlnce as its northern boundary 
and Qohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. Tlie 
State is divided into 12 Slahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Vef;aval, Mangroi. and 
Nawabandar. The principal rivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saras wati, 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, llaval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 
India, is situated on the slope of theOirnar and 
the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and his- 
torical interest it yields to none . Tlie Upperkote 
or old citadel contains iuteresting Buddhist 
oaves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour* 
hood is honey-combed with caves of their 
remains. There are a number of fine modern 
buildings in the town. The famous Asoka in* 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Giniar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaistinavites 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
Gimar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Gir comprising 404 square miles, 828 
acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Es. 1,00,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1031 is 545,162. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Bajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Ohuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar It became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Quiarat. About 
1785 when the. representative of the Moghuls 
had lost his authority in GuJaraL Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with tne British 
Government in 1807. The principal artioles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereala, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed , fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, coooanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware. dyed doth, 

g old and silver embroidery, pottery hardware, 
tather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Us. 28.394 annually to the Ihuv- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Bs. 37,S10 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar: on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not leas 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Uahoroeodan supremacy. The State main- 


tains State forces consisting ot Lancers and tlie 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 178 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-i)ipe Band. 

The present Nawab is Captain His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Klian III, o.c.i.E., K.C.8.I., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventli in descent from 
His Highness Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of 
the Habi-Family of Junagadli in 1735 A.D. His 
Highness the Nawab Salieb was born on 2iui 
August 1900 and succeeded to the goal in 
1911. 

Ruler : — Captain His Highness Sir Mahabat 
Kluinjl Easulkhanji, Q.O.I.E., K.O.S.I. 

IJeir ‘Apparent — Sbahzada Mahomed 

Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
lliinatkhaiiji. 

President of the Council, — .T, Montcath, Esq. 
C.I.K,, 1.0.8. (Eotd.) 

Nawonagar Stale, on the southern siiore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Eajput by caste, and btdongs to the same 
family as the Eao of C'utch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dlspossesml the ancient family of Jethwas then 
ostablished at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1640. The present Jam Saheb Is 
i.ieut.-Coloncl His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhjl Saheb, g.o.i.k,, k.o.s.i., a.p.C., 
who succeeded in April 1983. The iirinciiial 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds 
slilpped from tlie ports of the State, A 
small pearl fishery lies otf tlie coast, 

Tlie State pays a tribute of Es. 1.20,093 
per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh. 

The State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanagar State Lancers and 14 company, 
of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 6 ralleseast of the port of Bedi. a modern 
iiort aftordlng all facilitich. Tlie State owns a 
Itailway which traverses tlirough its entire 
territory and is part of tlie Railway system 
connecting the Peninsula with the mainland. 
Population 4,09,192. Revenue nearly 
Es. 94 lakhs. 

Deitun : — Khan Bahadur Merwanjl Pestonjl, 
n.A., LL.D. 

MUitary Secretary atid Home Member — 
Col. R. K. Hlmmatslnhji. 

Personal Assistant. — Capt. Geoffrey Clarke. 

Cutch.— *The State Is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called tbe 
Eann of Cutch, is 8,249 square miles. Tiie 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness MahaRao SriKbenmurii 
Savai Bahadur, Q.0.&I., O.CJ.S., resides. From 
its isotated poeition, the special characteristic of 
its people, their pecnltur dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
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ruler, the peiilnsata ot (>'utoh liae more 
of the elerncntff of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic noUces of the 
State occur In the Greek writers. Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Kajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sainmos forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the | 
Jadejas or 'children of Jada*. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil In Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
Invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. Tliese arc llajput 
nobles forming the brotherwood of the Mo ha jiao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhu], the 
State now pays Rs. 82,267 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1.000 In additton to which, there are some 
irregular Infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. 

Porbandar. — The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642^ square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1031. The 
capital of the State Is Porbandar, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Binrma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely expmted to in^rtant places in as well 
M outside India. Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa. The Indian Cement Factory 
^ Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1012. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the: 
^adlr Salt Works, the 'Maharana Spinning 
ind Weaving MUl, the Xatwar Match 
Works and the Hosiery Works. The State 
^intains a Military Force. Porbandar is the 
tenninua of the dally Bombay-Kathlawar Air 
Service of the Air Services of India Ltd. 

ffia H ighne ss Maharaja Rana Saheb Shrl Sir 
Natwaisiah|i Bahadur, K.o.8a., la the present 
R^rof the State. Bom on the 80th June lOOi. 
m Highness ascended the gadi on the 26th 
Janum 1080 and has married Princess 
I^opthba Saheb, ii.B. 1 ., pf Limbdi. 

,Bafb«iiB«riaa flrtt-elase State, with an area 
of 1,180 square mUes, which is h^ by a branch 


of tiie illustrious Babi family, who siuce t)io 
reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present Ruler 
Is His Higliness Nawab Murtuzakikanjl 
.Tor.ivurklianji Xawnb Saheb of Radlian- 
pur. Tlie State maintains a Police force 
of 176. The principal products are cotton, 
wlieut and grain. The capital is Kadimnpur 
town, a consiilerublc trade centre for Nortlicrn 
Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a cotton 
press and 3 ginning factories. Tliere is one 
ginning factory at Miinjpur and one at 
Sankcsliwar wiilch Is a great centre of Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round. Ootarka, Dov 
and Trakod Loti are also the principal places of 
pilgrimage for Mahommedans, Vaishnavas and 
Brahmins, respectively. 

Tliere are several ancient monuments in thO 
State, viz., Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
Teba at Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Saukbeshvara temple at Sanklieslivara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel. Varanatha place at Waghel, 
Tatlesiiwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahaball PR’s oargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Kunu’ar. 

There is also an Anath Asliram for the poor 
known us “The Husselnbakhte Saheba 
Moliobat Vilas.*' 

His Highness tlie Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
pstaldlslicd a Bank named ** Vadhiar Bank” 
i to I(‘iid money to cultivators and others on easy 
i tenn.s, and thus save tlicm from the clutches of 
I tlic money-lenders. 

j Idar.— Idar is a flrst-class State with an 
I area of 1,669 square miles and an average 
I revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present Ruler 
jofldarH.H. Maharaja Shri Himmat Slnghji 
Is a llajput of tlve Katiiod clan. He was 
born In 1899 A.D. and ascended the gadi hi 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maliaraja Sir Dowlat Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Higlmess Lt-Col. Sir 
Dowlat Slnghji to Europe when the lafter went 
to attend the Goronatlon of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in London and acted us Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Ja^rdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are detcon- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Slnghji and Hal Sin(d> ji. the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty i^en they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom giants of land 
were made by Uidisraja Shiv Slnghji iu 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the case of 
the Bboomlas are included suhordtaate 
Feudatories who were in possession of tlmlr 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestorahy grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State, fhe Maharaja receives 
Rs. 52,427 annually on acoount of Khkbdi and 
other Raj Haks nrem his suboidinate Sardars 
the tributary talulms of tUe Mahl Ean^ 
Agency and others and pays Es. 80,640 as 
Ohasdsna to Gaefcwar ol Baioda throuidi 6lts 
British Qoveemnent. 
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HTIJajrnatfar.—'The State hae an area of 
It&fquare mttei with a TOpulatlon of 8,491 and 
lai oannal revenue of about Be. 93,869. The 
Euler is Rathod Balput. His ancestors having 
left Idar, establlshea their rule in Fola after 
ha^ng conquered the Padhlar Bajputs of that 
place. The State enjoys full plenary powers 
and pays no tribute to any authority, but on the 
contrary receives Chautb, Tlka, Hathgarna 


and other Haks from Idar. The present Ruler 
Is Rao Shrl Hamnirslnhjl HlnduslnhJI. He was 
born on 3rd January 1904 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1916. The Ruler has no salute but 
on account of the historic importance of 
the family he enjoyed rank above the Ruler 
of the salute State of Danta in the old 
Mahl Kantha Agency. 


BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUIARAT STATES AGENCY. 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Bombay States since April 1988 many States 
and Estates which were previously included in 
the various Political Agencies of the Bombay 
Govermnent have now been included in a newly 
formed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agmcy. 
The Charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujarat States. The Political Agencies thus 
amalgamated were the Rewa Eantlia Agenev, 
the Ralra Agency, the Surat Agency, the Nasik 
Agency and the Tbana Agency. 

The following are the fulbpowcred salute 
States now in direct political relations with the 
Government of India through the Resident for 
Baroda and the Gujarat States : — 

(I) Balasinor . . (Old Rewa Eantha Agency). 

(8) Bansda . . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Barla . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(i) Baroda .. 

(5) Cambay . . (Old Kalra Agency). 

(0) 0 h h 0 t a 

Udepur. . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(7) Dharampur. . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Jawhar . . (Old Thana Agency). 

(9) Lunawada .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(10) Rajpipla . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(II) Sachin .. (Old Surat Agency). 

(18) Sant . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of 


Sion according to Kuhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Kawab 
is a member of the Ohambor of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda. — This State has an area of 216 square 
miles, a i^pulation of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue oi about Rs. 7^ lakhs. The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great SidhraJ Jaysing. 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shrl IndiasinhJI 
was bom on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 

Baria.— The State has an area of 818 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
In the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Barla is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Plplod Station on the B.B.<k 
O.I. Railway at a distance of 10 miles. The ave* 
rage revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. The 
Ruler, Lieut.-Col. His Highness ICaharaval Shrl 
Sir Ranjltsinldl* X.o.9.1., Isthedireot descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Ohowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with tneir 
capital at Ohampaner, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute elthw 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He Is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 


R$$id$nt fpr Baroda and the Gujarat StaUi . — 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. J. D. Colvin, o.i.s. 

Seer^ary to the Beeident Ba^a and the 
Gujarat Statei,-^U, Worth, Esq., i.o.s. 

Undersecretary to the BeeidenOor Baroda and 
ike Gujarat ^Sfufei.'-Captalo R. E. H. Ssker. 

Aefietant Secretary to the Besident for Baroda 
and Gujarat Statet,—Ur, A. W. DeCrut. 


BftUaliior. — This State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of 62,685, and an 
annual revenus of about Ra. 8| lakhs. The 
Jftnllng Piinoe belongs to the Babl family* The 
fitste pan a tribute of Es. 9,766-9*8 to the 
Bri^ Govemment and Rs. 8,077-11-1 to the 
‘a Govemment. The name of the present 
is Babi Shri Jamiatlihi^i lunvar- 
» Kawab of Baissinor. Hs was bom on 

jhKovsittbst 1894 and snooeeded to the 

yadi In X899, The Ruler of the State 
meelved tn 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing suooes- 


Cambty.— This State has an area of 892 square 
mUes, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 13 lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Hlrsa Jafar Kajam-e-sanl 
Homlnkhan 1, the last but one of the 
ICuhammadan Governors of Gujarat. Ihe 
present Euler is His Highness Kajam-nd- 
uaulah Mumtac-ul-Mulk Hominkban Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab ICIrsa Husain Yaver 
Khan Saheb Bahadur. He was horn on the KRh 
May 1911, succeeded to the yadi on iha 2Ut 
January 1916 and was Invssted with raling 
powers on the 18th December 1980. Ite 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Pitnoes 
and enjoys a dynaslto aalnta of 11 guns. 

Chhota Ddorar.— This State hat an ares d 
890 square mOes, a population of 1,44,640 aid 
an annual revenue or abont Es. 12 lakhs. Tm 
R uling family bdongs to Mie Khichi Ohavan 
Rajput olan and olahns descent from the Ihst 
Fatal Raja of Pawagadh ot Champaner^ th* 
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SUte being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. The name of the present 
Euler is Maharawal Shri Katwarsinhii. He was 
bom on the 16th November 1906 and suooeeded 
to the gadi on the 29th August 1928 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Prices and enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns. 

Dhurampur. — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,031 and an 
annual revenue of about Es. 8i lakhs. The 
Eulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Eamchandrajl of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Slsodia Eajputs dynasty. 
The present Eaja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vljaydevji Mohandevjl, was bom on the 8rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 26th March 1921. His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jawhar. — This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an area of 308 square miles, a population of 
87,261 and an average annual revenue of 
about Es. 8^ lakhs. The present Euler H. H. 
Eaja Patangshah alias Yeshwantrao Vikramshah 
was invest^ with full administrative powers 
on the 16th January 1938. He exercises full 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Be 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Lunawada.— The State has an area of 888 
square miles, a population of 96,162 and M 
annual revenue of about Es. lakhs. Tim 
Eulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Eaiputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidbraj Jaysinh of Anhllwad 
(Gujarat). Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The 
present Euler, Lieut. Maharana Shri Virbhadra- 
sinhji, was invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1980. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 

Rajplpla. — This important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada. It has an area of l,617i 
square miles, a population of 2,06,085 and an 
average annual revenue of about Es. 24i lakhs. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and. except 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south-east talnkas. The family of the 
Mabarajia of Eajpipla, Major H. H. ^harana 
8hrl Sir VijaysinhjC K.O.6.I., is said to derive its 
origin from a Eajpnt of the Qohel olan. Cotton 
is themost impormnt crop in the State. In the 
hills there are valuabto teak forests. The 
oapital is Eajpipla which is connected with 
AnkMhwar by railway bolt by the State. His 
Hl^ess Is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 18 guns. 


ShditaL — Sachin is the senior of the only 
two Abyrninlan States in India. The auoestors 
^ the Nawab of Sachin were the Eulers of 
Jeallia. The founder of the Eo&ig House id 
SstttewasNswsb SMI Abdid Karim Mohomined 
Taknt Xhan. In 1784, on the death of his 
Isthnr, Ifowab ffldi AMnl Ksrim Mohommid 


Yakut Khan became Nawab of Janjlra but the 
Throne was seised by Sldl Jaubar In favour of 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Abdul Earim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan’s younger brother. This led 
to several compUcatlons which Nawab iMdl 
Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan decided 
to avoid and made the great sacrifloe of leaving 
Janjlra with his younger brother. Nawab Sldl 
Mohommed Abdul Karim Yakut Khan Intended 
to go to Tippu Sultan and gain his support but 
as this was considered politic, the Honourable 
the East India Company intervened as media- 
tors and through the good offices of B£r. Mallet 
Afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Furnavii,the 
Prime Minister of His Highness the Peshwa 
a Triple Alliance was signed on the 6th June 
1791, by which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed, Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin. Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan was granted the hereditary title of 
Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi, His imperial 
Miyesty Shah Alum II, and was also granted a 
** Haft Hazarl " and the Mahl l&ratab. ** 
The Eulers of Sachin are known as amongst the 
first powerful Princes in India to have cemented 
an alliance of perpetual friendship with the 
British. The present Euler is His Highness 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Haider Mohommed 
Yakut Khan, who was born on the 11th of 
September 1909 and succeeded to the Throne on 
19th November 1980.' His Highness is a member 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 


Swit— -This State has an area of 894 square 
mitef, a population of 83,638 and an annual 
revcttOM of about Es. 4,02,166. The Eullng 
fumlly belongs to the Mahipavat branch of the 
Puval or Parmar Eajputs. The Eulers used 
to 8 tribute of 6,384-9-10 to Solndla. This 
trlbOM B imw paid by the State to the British 
Govirtmient. The present Euler Maharana 
Shri Jorarwarsinhji Pratapsinhil was bom on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1896. He is a member of the Cumber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Bowa Kaatha Ageney.*— Including the 
Stirgana State and the Dangs. 


This Agency is a subordinate Folitloal Agency 
of the Onjarat States Agency. It Is comprised 
of all the non-salute States and Estates of the 
Old Eewa Kantha Agency, the State of Snrgana, 
previously in the Nasik Agency, and the p^ty 
states known as the Dangs, previously in tfao 
8arat Agency. 


Eewa Kantha means the district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Eewa or 
Narmada or Narbada. This river is held In 
high veneration among the Hindus SH^ddally in 
the Bombay Presidmey. 


All the States comprised in the Province of 
Eewa Kantha are not on the banks of Natbada, 
for some of the Northern States, i.e., Kadaoa 
and the States in Panda Mewas are on the banks 
of the Mahl river, lii fact the Eewa Kantha 
Agency comprises teifitoiles watered both by 
the Eewa and Mahl Elvers. 


The poi^tlon oonsisU of tiie following main 
oiasses: Hindus, Jains, Mnsalnuins, Animlstto 
BhiB, Dbankas, Ki^ and Naikdas. 

Sttrgnan,— Is attnaM on the bofdaca of 
tbo NwmBBBBI, 
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TlM Dtntfs consist of a tract of country 
Ijetween the Sahyadria and the Surat District 
tvhicb 1 b parcelled out among 14 ]>otty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhlls and 1 a Kokani. 

The headquarters of the Agency, which Is 
situated at the Baroda Eesidoncy in view of the 
fact that the Secretary to the Eesldent at Baroda 
and the Oujerat States Is also tx-officio rolltical 
Agent of this Agency, consist of 
Political Agent.— HL. Worth, Esq., l.c.s. 


Deputy Political Agent.— Kvltpm Shrl 

Bancs iuhji J. Jhala. 

Deputy Political Agent for the Dangs.— 
Mr. E. O. Sampson, m.b.e. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted Jurisdictional powers. 
The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambughoda are however, larger and more 
important, the first three named being included 
In the list of clpctoratcs for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


This Resldi ncy which was formed in consc - 1 
quenoe of the transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control of the Government of 
India includes tiio following •States ; — 


Kolhapur. 

Mlrnj (Senior). 

JanJira. 

Miraj (Junior). 

Savantvadl. 

Kurandwad (Senior). 

Mudhol. 

Kiirondwad (Junior). 

Sangli. 

Kamdurg. 

Bhor. 

Aundh. 

Jamkhandi. 

Akalkot 

Phnltan. 

Savauur. 

Jath. 

Wadi Estate 

These States arc In political relations 
with the Government of India throucli the 
Resident for Koilmpur aiul tiic Dccc.m States, 
whose headquarters arc at KoUmpur. 

Resident for Kolhapur artd. (he Deccan 
States. — Lt. Col. K. A. G. Evans-Gordoii. 


Secretary to the llesxdent for Kolhapur and the 
Deccan States . — Nawabzacla Mir Saced Alain 
Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Undersecretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States. — (Ex-ofRcio) Major J. W, 
Kundall (on leave), Lt. J. H. S. Walkby (offg.). 

Koihapur.—Kolhapur is a State with an 
area of 3,217.1 square nUlos, population 
9,67,137 and a gross annual revenue of 
Bb. yi6,70,398. The present Ruler is Colonel 
His Highness Sir Shrl Rajaraui Ciihatrapati 
Maharajasaheb, a.o.s.i., o.o.i.b. He has a 
dynastic salute of 19 guns. The Ruling Rouse 
is descended from a j'ounger branch of the 
Chreat Shivaji, the Founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. There are nine Feudatory Jahaglrs 
undw the Darbar, of which the most Important 
are the four Major Jahaglrs of Visnalgad. 
Bavada, Kagai Senior and lohalkaranji ; the 
remaining five (viz., Kapeiil, Torgal, Kagai 
Junior, Htmmat. Bahadur aud Sariaahkar 
Bahadur) are called the Minor Jahagii's. 
They are administered by their holders. 
KoUiapar entered into Treaty rdatioas of 
an Important poUtIcal nature witli the British 
Oovernment In 1812, by which, Kolhapur was 
guatantaed againat the attaoka of loceigii powers 
and its inte^tty aaaured. The State pays no 


tribute and supports a Military Force of 692. 
Kolhapur State id divlrted Into' 7 Talukas and 
3 Mahals, ivolhapiir City is known on account 
of its religious sanctity, as the “ Southern 
Benares, and la famous for the architectural 
beauty of its tem})U*.s. Its hill-forts are also 
famed In history, it is a great centre of higher 
education and has flourl'^hlng industries. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawarl, 
sugar-cane and tolwero, and maniifactures are, 
coarse cotton and woollen good-s, sugar, oil -seeds, 
iiottery and hHT<l-ware. Tlic Sahyadri Moun- 
tains flank the State on the west and contain 
some of the finrat aluminium beauxlto deposits 
in the world in very large quantities. In 
oducatlonal, Industrial, and social progress and 
in reforms, Kolhapur ranks with the most 
progressive States. The Shahu Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, the Sugar Mills, the Kolhapur 
Bank with Branches, Cinema Industries, as 
well as full grade Arts, I, aw and B. T. Colleges, 
testify to the growing importance of modern 
Kolhapur and to Its progressive administration 


JaBjira* — ihie state it situated to the South 
of the Koliiba District of the Bomba y Presidency 
The most noticeable point in its history is the 
succNWpful roHlstancc that It alone, of all the 
States of Wofitern India, made against the deter- 
mined attacks of the Marathas, The British, on 
t*iicc.eeding the Marathas as masters of the 
Konkan, refrained from interfering in the adminis- 
tration of the State. The Chief is a Sunni 
Mohammedan, with a title of Nawab. He has a 
Sanad guaranteeing succession according to 
Mahomraedan law and pays no tribute. Ilie last 
ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidl Sir Ahmed Khan 
O.O.I.S.. died on 2nd May 1922, and wassneoeed- 
ed by his son, His Highness Sidl MuhammadKhan 
born on the 7th March 1914. The Stote was 
under a minority admloistratlmi until Mb 
Novembej 1938 when His Highness the present 
Kaw^b was invested with riuing powers. The 
area of the State is 379 squajre nuto, and the 
population 1,10,388. The average revenue Is 
about 11 lakhs including that derived from a 
small dependency named jahtrabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India Stotos 
Agency. The Gajpltal la Murad on the main land 
the mtme of Janjira being retained by Mie Island 
fort imposlte. Hfai Higbnem the Nawab is 
entitled to a djmastio aalnte of 11 guns and to a 
ll^manent aalnte of 18 gum wwn his owp 
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Sawantwadi. — This State bos an area of 
630 square miles and a population of 230,589. 
The average revenue is Ba. 6,56,140. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
tiie general aspect of the country being ex< 
trumdy picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. The late Buler Major His Highness 
Haje Bahadur Shrimant Khem Sawant alias 
Bapusoheb Bhonsle, K.o.B.l,, having expired on 
the 4th July 1937, His Excellency the Crown 
Kepresentative recognised bis only minor son 
His Highness Baja Shivram Sawant Bhonsle, 
the present B.uler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Ban! Farwatibaisoheb Bhonsle 
as Begent to conduct the administration 
of the State during the minority of the present 
Buler from 5th October 1937. Bice Is the prin- 
cipal crop of the State, and it is rich in 
valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas of 
tlio State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
In the adjacent British districts. The Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or simply 
Wadi. The Baja enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns. 

Mudbol. — The State has an area of 360 square 
miles, a population of 62,832 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 3,00,000. The present 
Buler — Baja Shrimant Bhairav Sinhji Malojirao 
Ghorpade — is a minor. The administration h 
carried on by a Council of Begency, with the 


BanLsaheta as Begent. The minor Baja was 
born on the 15th October 1929 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 9th November 1987. The 
■Ruler enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and is 
entitled to bo received by the Viceroy. 

SangU.— The State has an area of 1,186 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Bs. 15,29,349. The founder of the 
family was Harbhut who rose to distinction 
during tlie rule of the Peshwas. The present 
Buler Captain (Honorary) His Highness 
Baja Slirlmant Sir Chintamanrav Dhundiraj 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, E.O.I.X., was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi In 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhuudlraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan. 
He was Inwesteu with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
I Highness has l)een granted the hereditary 
I title of Baja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
'9gunb and a personal salute of 11 guns. His 
Highnc^b exerdROF fliFt dubS jnripdiction. 

Bbot. — Kolliapur and Pecenn States Agency. 
jThe State lies in the Western Ghats in 
wild and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 910 square miles, a population of 1,41,540 
and an annual revenue of about Bs. 7 lakhs. 
The present Buler is Baja Shrimant Baghunath- 
ruo Shankarrao alias Babasaheb Pandit Pant 
Sachlv. The honour of a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and the hereditary title of Baja were 
conferred on him in J927 and 1986 respectively. 


The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency 


State. 

Name of C3ilef. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Govemmeut. 

Akalkot 

Baja Shrimant Vijayslnh 
Fatesinh Bhonsle, Baja of. 

j 498 

92.6U5 

Bs. 

6,37.000 

Bs. 

14,502 . 

Aundh 

Baja Shrimant Bhavanrao 
Shrinivasrao alius Bala* 
sabeb Pant Pratinidhl, 
Baja of. 

1 501 

76,507 

3,84,000 

No tribute. 

Bhor 

Raja Shrimant Raghunath- 
rao Shankarrao alias Baba- 
saheb 7*andlt Pant Sachiv, 
Baja of. 

910 

1,41,546 

6,02,000 

4,684 

Jamkliundi . 

Baja Shrimant Shankarrao 
Parshuramrao alias Appa- 
sabeb Patwardhan, Buja of. 

524 

1,14,282 

9,30,000 

20,841 

Janjira 

H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhmmad 
Khan Sidl Ahmed Khan, 
Nawab of Janjira. 

379 

1,10,388 

11,66,000 

No tribute 

Jath.. 

Et. Baja Shrimant Vija- 
yaidnhrao Bamrao alias 
mbanaheb Bafle, Baja of. 

980-8 

91,102 

8.08,000 

11,247 

Kolhapur . . 

Colonel H. H. Shri Sir Baja- 
ram Chhatrapati Ifabaraj, 
a.o.s.i., G.O.I.I., Maharaja 
of. 

8,217.1 

9,57,137 

53,92,000 

(Indudtng 

Feudatory 

Ja^biis). 

No tribute. 
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The following art* the particulars of the States groupel In this Itesldeucy — contd. 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 





lls. 

Rs. 

Kurundwad 

(Senior). 

Shrimatit Chiutamanrao 

Bhalchaudrarao alioh 

Balasaheb Patvardhnn 

(minor) Chief of. 

182- 6 

44,204 

2,40,000 

9,619 

Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

(1) Bhrlmant Gafipatrao 

Madhuvrao aliai 

Bapusaheb Patwardhan. 
Haja of. 






(2) Bhrlmant Ganpatr^o 

Trlrabakrao aliaa Tatya- 
‘•nheb Patwardhan 
(minor) Chief of. 

110- 02 

39,583 

1,90,000 

No tribute. 

Mira] 

(Senior). 

Huja Shiimant Sir Ganga- 
dharrao Ganesh (Uiat 

Balasaheb Patwardhan, 

K.C.I.E., Jtija of. 

842 

93,957 

6.32,000 

12,558 

Mira] 

(Junior). 

Slirlmunt Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar aliat Babasaheb 
Patwardhan, k.c.i.k , Raja 
of. 

196} 

40,686 

2,86,000 

7,389 

Mudhol 

Raja Shrimant Btinirav*iingh 
Malojlrao Raje Ghorpade, 
Raja of (minor). 

368 

62.860 

3.35,000 

1 

2,671-14 

Phaltan 

Major Rijn Shrimant Malo- 
jirao Mudhojirao aluts 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbal- 
kar« Raja of. 

897 

58.761 

6,(8,000 

9,600 

Buuidurg . . 

Shrimant Ramrao Venkat- 
rao aims Raosaheb Bhave. 

109 

85.401 

1,89,000 

No tribute. 

1 

SangU 

Cant. H. H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chlntainaurao Dhundl' 
rao alifM Appasaheb Pat- 
wardhan, R.c.i.fi , Raja of. 

1,136 

2.58.442 

15,29,000 

Do. 

Sa'yautwadi . 

H. H. Raja Bahadur Shri- 
mant Shlvram Sawant 
Bhonsle, Raja of (minor). 

930 

20.30.589 

6,56,000 

Do. 

Savtuar 

Major Nawab Abdul Majid- 
khan Saheb Dllair Jung 
Bahadur. Nawab of. 

j 73 

20.320 

i 

2,19,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate. 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dharrao ofiat Dajlsabeb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 

12 

1,704 

12,807 

Do. 
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EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


On April Ist, 1933, the Eastern States Agency 
waa created, and an Agent to the Govornor- 
General was aupointed at Ranchi. The Agency 
embraced 20 Orissa States, formerly included In 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, and 14 Central 
Provinces States. Subsequently on December 
1st, 1936, the two Bengal States of CoochBehar 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency, 
and there are now three Political Agencies under 
the Resident for the Eastern States at Calcutta, 
viz: 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Sambalpur and with which the follow- 
ing States are in Political relations : — 

Athgarh, Athraallik, Bamra, Baramba, Baudh, 
Bouai, Dasmlla, Dhcnkanal, Gangpur, Uindol, 
Keonihar, Khandpara, Kharsawan, Narsingh- 

? iur, Nayagarh, Nflgiri, Pal-Lalnira, Rjvlrakhol, 
tanpur, Seraikela, Sonepur, Talcherand Tigiria, 

(2) The Chhattisgarh States Agency with its 
headquarters at Riipiir and witli which the 
following States are in Political relations : — 

Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikluidan, Jashpur, 
Kalahandl, TCanker, Jvawanlha, lihairagarh, 
Korea, Nandgaou, Patna, lUigarh, Saktl, Saran- 
garh, Surguja and Udaipur. 

(3) The Bengal States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Calcutta and with which the follow- 
ing States are in Political relations : — 

Cooch Behar, MayurbhanJ and Tripura. 

Of all these States the Rulers of six enfoy 
the distinction of salute, Coocli Behar 

and Tripura of 13 guns, and Mayurbhanj, patnu, 
Kalahandl and Souepur of 9 guns. 

The total area is 65,230 square miles 
and the total population 80,82,0.52. R»'al 
income 2,47,48,954. These States pay a tribute 
amounting to Rs. 2,76,422. 

Cooch Bohar. — This State is situated 
in North Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpalguri, Goalpara and Rangpur. It has an 
area of 1,318 square miles and a i)opulatiou 
of 590,866, the revenue being Rs. 26,93.000. 
The town of Ckmch Behar Is connected by the 
Gooch Behar State Railway with the Eastern 
Bengal Railway system. The late Ruler, 
Maluraja Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur,, 
attended His late Majesty King George V’e 
Coronation in England as an Honorary A.D.O. 
to his father Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, and was made a K.C.S.l. hi the year 
1917. The present Ruler is His Highness Maha- 
raja Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
who was bom on the 15th December 1915, and 
succeeded his father Maharaja Jitendra Narayan 
on the 20th December 1922. 

Trimira. — This State lies to the east of 
the district of Tippera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense iungle. It 
has an area of 4,116 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 382,450. ^e revenue from the State 
Is Rs. 26,44.000 and from the zamindaris in 
British mdia about 10 lakhs. The present 
Ruler is His Hlc^ess Maharaja Manik^ Bir 
Bikram Rlshore ueb Barman Baliadur, who was 


born on I9th August 1908 and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Manikya Birendra Xishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923. Besides 
being the Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja 
hold.s a large landed property situated in the 
plains of the districts of Tippera, Noakhali 
and Sylhet. 

Mayurbhani. — The Ruler Is a permanent 
member of the Chamber of Princes. Arohseolo* 
gicai finds that have come to light 
within the State area, as also outside, 
go to show that the ancient Bhanja King- 
dom covered a considerable part of Orissa. Though 
the origin of the kingdom is lost in hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter places 
it more than two thousand years ago. Bhanja 
Kings ruled over tlielr extensive territory from 
Khijlnga-Kottu, modern Khiehlng, whose anci- 
ent remains bear testimony to the eminence and 
culture of the then Rulers which found expres- 
sion In diverse forms of art of a very high order 
styled the Mayurbhanj School by Ren# Orou^set 
and art critics of acknowledged authority. 
During the Moghul period, Mayurbhanj was 
recognised by the Emperors as an autonomous 
principality, and In the days of Mahratta 
supremacy In Orissa, the Rubers of Mayur- 
bliunj were often at war with the Mahratbaa 
who attempted to levy a precarious tribute 
by force of arms. In 1761, the East India 
('.umimny took popsesslou of Mlduai)ore and 
almost immediately afterwards the Ruler of 
Mayurbhanj opened friendly negotiations with 
the British authorities. During half a century 
preceding the British conquest of Orissa, the 
British authorities maintained their friendship 
with Mavurbhanj and a treaty was concluded 
ixi tween the East India Company and Muyur- 
bhunj State in 1829. 

Kconjhar Is an off-shoot of Mayurbhanj 
being held by a junior branch of the Ruling 
family which separated from the parent 
State. 


Kliarsawaa and S«raik«la. — The Rulers of 
these States belong to the family of the Raja 
of Porahat whose States were confiscated by the 
British Government. These States first came 
under the notice of the British in 1793, when In 
consequence of disturbances on the frontier 
of the old Jungle Malials the Tliakur of Kharsa- 
wan and the Kunwar of Seraikela were compiled 
to enter Into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels. The C’hiefs were 
bound, when called upon, to render service to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute. The Beu^ Nagpur Railway runs 
through a part of the State. 


AtluptfB, Atbmallilr, Bamra, Baramba» 
Bandb, Booai, DamaUa, Dhaokanal, Gangpur, 
Hiudol, KaUbaaS lUoufliar, UMuibara, 
Narnaglmttr, NayiNatfli, NSpri, Pal4a^ra, 
Pntaa, wairaktini, Kamgmtt Sauapur, Tatcfaar. 
Tigiria. — TlKise States have no connected 
or authentic history. They were first Inhabited 
by aboriginal races who were divided Into 
iimumeraole communal or tribal groups mch 
under its own Chief or headman. l%ese carried 
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on incoHsunt wsiTfait' N\lt,h ihi‘ir in isl»l‘Ours. 
In courso of tinu* their hill retnuts weir 
penetrated hy Aryan /Klventiiirrs who 
gradually ovcrthiew the tiihal Chiefs and 
eatabllKhed them^(!lvoH In their Tradi- 

tion relatea how thoKo daring iriterlopeis, mo^t 
of whom were Ilajputs from the north, cam<>. to 
Purl on a jdlgriiiiago and rrnmlncd behind tr> 
found kingdoms. The Chiefs of Jlandh and 
Daspalla are said to he descended from the same 
stock as the Kulers of Mayurbhanj ; and a llajpnt 
origin is also claimed by thellajas of Athmallik, 
Narsinghpur, Pal-ljahara, Talcher andTiglrla, 
Nayagarh, it is alleged, was founded by a Ilajput 
from Tlewah, and a scion of the same family was 
the ancestor of the pn*sent house of Khundpara. 
The ruling family of llaupur Is of Khond origin 
and furnishes the only known Instance In which 
arald many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
original settlers has remained Intact. The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
mount power and were under an implied obliga- 
tion to render assistance in resisting Invaders; 
but in other respects neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their sucaissors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, ever Interfered with their Internal 
administration. All the States have annals of 
the dynasth'H that have rul<al over them ; hut, 
they are made up for the most part of legen<l 
and fiction and long gi'neolngle.il tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. Tlie British con- 
quest of Orissa from the Mahrattas whlcli took 
place in 1803, was liumedlut('ly followed hy 
the submission often of the tiibutarv States 
the Chiefs of which W(‘ro tia* ilrwt to enter into 
treaty engagements. 


Battar, Chanxbhakar* Chhuikhadan* Jashpur, 
Kankar, Kawardhap Khairagarh, Koreai 
Nandgaon* Raigarh, Sakti> Sarangerh, Surguja. 
Udaipur.-- These Stab's are scutb'red lound 
the Cliattlsgarli l)lvI^it»n la the Central 
Provlnties to the dllTt'rent dl^tvlets of wldeli 
the majority of tliem were formerly attached. 

Baitar..-“-Thls State Is situated between the 
Central Provinces, ()rls.sn and the Madras i’resl- 
dency, and is In the Easicni States Agency.: 
The State is tl»o twelfth, largest in the Indian 
Empire, its area being ]3,72.'> sipiare miles. 
The late Cldef of Hast4ir wliose son is the prcst'iit 
Maharaja, was a Kajput lady. She was the! 
last direct dpscoiulent on the male line of an 
ancient family of Jainar Rajputs, which ruled 
over Waranga! until tlie Mohammadan convjucst 
of the Deccan in the 14th ccutijry A.l,). when 


the brother of the late Raja of Warangal fled 
into Rastar and established n khigdorn there. 
From then till the days of the Mahrattas the 
State was virtually independent, its inaccessi- 
bility securing It frf)m all but occasional raids 
of Mohammadan freebooters. The Bhonslas 
<if Nagpur imjiosed n small tribute on Bastar 
In the 18th century wliich is now paid to the 
British Covernmeiit. Nearly 11,000 square 
miles arc covered by forest, of which about 
3,000 scpiare miles .arc reserved, and the culti- 
vated area is about 8.8<'.,000 acres. The capital 
of the Slate is .lagdalpur (iiopulation in 1031 
census 10,138) on the Imlravati, 181 miles fjom 
Raipur In the Central Provbices, and 150 miles 
from Vizianagrani in the Madras Presidency by 
iiKitorable road. The population of the State 
immbered, 5,21.731 at the 1031 census and by 
far the gri'ater niimber of the InhabitantH are 
aborlgiii.'ils : Mm las, Marlas, Pai jas and Bhatras, 
related the (loiul race. 'I'he State is at jwesent 
under admiiiN rat Ion by the (lovernment of 
Indi.'i owing to the minority of the Maharaja. 
The pruK'ijtal evjiorts are licv. rape-seed, tora 
oil, cattb', timbci, l.ic, myrohalams and other 
forest produce. The principal imjiorts are 
i'loth, yarn, s.ilt, k('roslnc oil, and domestic 
hardware. 'I'he Stale income in 1038 was 
ajiproxhnately rnj)ees ten and a half lakhs. 

Surguja- — Until 1905 this was Included 
in the Chota-Nagpur Stab s of Bengal. The early 
history of Surguja is obseiin', hut according to 
local tradition the present Killing fumilv Ic said 
to he descended from an Ark.-cl Raja of Palamau- 
Jn 1758 a Mahratlaarmy overran the State and 
comix'Ued its Chief to acknowledge himself a 
tributary of the Bhonsla Kaja. 

(('.'aZcu'Ct) ; — Lieut. -Colonel U. W. C. 
Koh«on, o.B.E. 

Srrt,’(ari/,{Citl^utlii): — If. A. N. Billow, i.e.s. 

lInder-Serrriarji, (Calrnttu) K. G. Daubeny. 

Polilitnl .Uft'tit, Orlf^sa Stiiti's, Satnhalpnr : — 
Majitr C. S. Seai It', M.c. 

i'ohtiral Afjt'td, ( hhrtffisqarh Siateit, liaipur : — 
Lie i;t. -Colonel H. G. Ilinde, i.A. 

Ft>rcKt. 

Formf AiiviseTy Ettstern Saml*alpur : — 

If. F. Moont'v, i.F.s. 

Etluration. 

E Jurat tonal A (hitter. Eastern States, Sambal- 
pnr:~~S. 1). Bahugnna, m.a., el.b., Dip. Ed 
(D't'ds), M.R.s.T. (England). 


UNDER THE CiOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Mtnlpur.—The only State of 
under the Government of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a populticn of 4,45,600 (1031 ^nsus), of whioh 
Rboni58 percent, are Hindus and 85 percent. 
aolmUitlo hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
grpat tractof mountainous country, and a valley 
about 60 miles 1 >ng and 20 miles wide, which 
Is shut in on every aide. The State adopted , 
Hinduism In the early eighteenth century, lul 


Imijortoncc, the reign of Paraheiba or Oharib Nawat,who 
subequentiy made several iiivaslons Into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipnr 
during the first Burmese war, and on the oon- 
eluslon of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The cliief event in Its subsequent 
history was the Intervention of the British In 
1891 to establish the claim of Kola Chandra 
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SiDgh an Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1801 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of If. H. 
Sir Chura C'hand Singh. The llaja was Invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally Installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. Ho was made a c.b.k. In 
Dec. 1917, and K. C. s. I. in Jan. 1984. lie is 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a Trcsldent, who is 
usuaflya member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Awsaiu Government, three ordinary and three 
additi )nal men>l)er8, who are all Manlpurls. The 
staple croj) of the country is rice. Forests of 


various kinds cover tl»e great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Ktaasi States. — Thesi; petty chlcfshlps, 

25 in niimher, with a total area of about 
8,701) square miles and a population of 
1.80,000, are under the. control of the Governor 
of As.sam acting as the Agent of His Excellency 
the Crown Itepresontatlvc, Most of the Statw 
have treaticH or engagement wltii the British 
I Government, The two largest are Khyrim and 
JMylliem and the smallest is NongUwai, which 
has a pepulatinn of only 213. Most of them are 
ruled hy a (Jiief or 8icm, The Siemship usually 
remains in ouo family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted iroin I, lie heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there h;i8 brum a tendency to 
broaden tlie elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has iilw.iyn been of a very demo- 
cratic character. Tlic Slcm exercish'g but little 
* control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


'I’wo .Slates: Uatnpur, and Tieuarcs arc 
included umlor this Govornniciit : -- 


State. 

Kampur 

Benares 


Arc I I’opu- 
Sq. Miles, latlou 


Itcvmue 
i in l*iKh.i 
jof Rupees 

I mute. 


898 401,919 49 

875 391,105 i 18 


jof tin' Mutiny of 18,>7. Hie Highness Nawab 
Sir Sayod Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad of Ikimpiir in these days. From 
I tlio very shirt of the Mutiny till peace was rc- 
j sstablished In tiw country,' he spared neither 
I lucii nor money in the lielp of the British Govern- 
j meat. He saved tlie lives of many Europeans 
I wliom he piovided witli money and other means 
of comfort. He establl.shed his reputation as 
a good administrator to such an extent that 
I he wuH idaced in eliarge of tlie administration of 
, .Moradabad and tlie, other mdglibourlng dlstrlets 


Rampur State.— Ttie .Shite of lhim|)ur wan 
founded by Nawab Syed All Moliammad Ktuin 
Bahadur in the middle of tiie 18th century and 
ills dominions includi'd a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Rohilkliaiul. The 
founder belonged to the famoub Saved clan of 
Bareha in the Muza ffarna gar district and was a 
statesman of remarkable ability. He icndcicd 
valuable services to the Moglial Em|)eror wlio 
recognised him as lluler of llohilkhuiul and 
bci towed on him the Mahi Maratib, i.e., the 
Insignia of the Iloyal Fifcli. 

Upon his death, liis Kingdom underwent many j 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced In f ize 
dining the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
Faiznilah Khan Ikihadur. Tiie Frovlnee of 
Jlohilkhand had now passed into the hands of 
the East India Comixiuy, Nawab Sayed 
Fnizulla Khan Bahadur was very loyal to tlie 
British Government to whom he always looked 
for help during those unsettled days anil he gavt 
tangible proof of his loyalty when during the 
war against France he offered all his cavalry, 
2,000 strong, to the British Government in 1778 
and received the following message of thanks 
from the then Governor-General : — 

“ Tliat in his own name as well as tliat of 
the Board, he returned him the warmest tlianks 
for this instance of his faitliful attachment to 
the Company and tlie English Nation.” 

Another opjiortunity arose for the ruler ofj 
Rampur to evince his steadfa^t loyalty undi 
devotion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak ' 


I on behalf of the British Governmiuit. These 
signal hi'rvices were recognised by the Biltlsh 
! (fovernmeiit by the grant of an lllaqa besides 
other marks of (iistluctioii. 

During the ndgn of Nawab Sir Kalb-l-Ali Khan 
Bahatlur wdio was an Oriental scholar of repute, 
tlie Court of llampur came to he surrounded by 
artists, poets, and rausieians, who were left 
without any patronage on the break up of the 
Moghul and Oiidli Courts. This Prince cxillected 
all those rare and most previous Persian manu- 
scripts and Moghul Miniatures now preserved 
.it the llampur Oriental Library. Indeed, the 
years of his rule mwint for llamjiur the s plendour 
of a rich reiiaissanee. In 1887, Nawab Sir 
Kalb-i-Aii Khun Bahadur died and was suc- 
ceeded by his invalid sou, Nawab Miishtak Ali 
Khun Bahadur, who, after a brief reign, passed 
j away in 1889. 

During the relgu of His lute HighiiftFs Nawab 
.Sir Syed Moliumuwd Haniid Ah Khan Bahadur, 
llani])ur made great strides In trade and com- 
merce and in fact In every walk of life. He 
iiulntained the traditions of his House for 
devotion to tlie BritUh Crown. The Great War 
of 1914 found him foremost in offering his per- 
sonal serviec.s and all the resources of the State 
to the British Government. The Ist Bampur 
Infantry was sent to Bust Africa and returned 
home after nearly four years' service and won 
favourablt; remarks from high British officers. 
He coritribiitial one lakh of rupees towards the 
co«tund upkeej) ol the hospitalsbip ” Royalty. ' ' 
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At tho time of tho Alihan War of 191U tlx- 1. H 
LanccrBanrl tin* Jinpcrlal Hrnirc liiliuitiy wnc 
sent on gnirison duty in ]fl•Ui^ll India. 

The prehcnt Iltili'r, (‘aptaln 111*^ Highness 
Nawiil) Sir Syt'd Jtaza Ali Kiian lliiliadin. 

D.jdtt.!, II,. n., ‘ iKa-crdf'd hi^ JalluT on 
201 li .7 line 1030. II ih llighnchs wai* l»orn on 
17tii Nox ember IlKXi and was idueufrcl at 
the Rajkumar (Vjllig(>, Itajkot, 

During the bhoit noiled tliat the reins of tlie 
State have bei'ii in his hands, the adndnislratloii 
of the State has been overhauled and reorganised 
A State (’/ounoll consisting of lour inemberB 'k 
res ])onsi 1)1(5 for < lu' administration ol the Stall' on 
the prineiple ol tiie joint and seveial resiion- 
siliillty ol I’very nu nilier. 

Since Il):ir>, Ills lljgiuiess ba*' eonipli't»'ly 
separated ids C;i\il iil'-tlioin the State Dudgel. 

I'lie Ilainpuj Muuieipalit v ba^ a i (>pi ('si ntal i\ e 
eiiaraeter, and iins a non-otlleiai and eic'eled 
(’liaiimau. Tivo-tliird"' ol it-‘« niembej)- aie 
elected and the ri'iniinder noiiiinaled. 'J’own 
AroiiH in tAVo mofiis)il towns of the State h.i\e 
also been cstabllbhe.d. 

'I'ho b(‘glhlative ('onimitt(*e eoiuiling of 
ox|)( rts who draft<5d enactments for tlie State 
baa Ixen remodelled and a r«'pres('nlati\>' 
ilf'iiu'nt liaa bi'en intioduii'd Into it to afford 
opportiinIticK t/O the Hul)J('ets to Aentllale tlieii 
views and take i)art in the framing of laAvs for the 
State, as W('ll as to discuss and ofTei their advica 
on matters in which their opinion may la* Invited. 

The State employees Iwivo n'lently l»e('U 
gi\en the benefit of nenvioii rules and tiuu'si'ale 
salaries have beam nxed lor them. A l)e\elop- 
nu'ut Hoard has been iii^tifiited to ('neourage 
and foster the growth of iudiistvles and impioNe 
agricult me in the State'. 

'i’lu' perma ueiit sa lute oi fh(' Slate I'' l.''i gun- 
and the annual income a lumt .»o laUU - ot lupi'-s. 

Bon«r«t — 'I'he kingdom of llenaies undei 
its Hindu rulers ('.\lsled lioiu time imuieuuulid 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddliist liti'ia- 
ture. In the 12th eentuis it was eomiuen'd 
by Slialiab-ud-din Dhoii and fonned a se|»aiate 
province of the Mohammadan Bmpiie In tin' 
J8th eenturv when the, fiowei.s ol Mo.dml 
Kmpcrois deelimHi after the dealli of Aurangzel), 


I Tt,aja Mansa Jiam an enterprising zamlndar of 
(iangaimr (licnaics (ii.strict) founded the State 
of Ih'iiarcH and oidained a Sanad from the 
lim})eror Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of hiu Bon Itaja Jlalwant Singh in 1738. Ilaja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balw'ant 
Slmdi beeame the virtual ruler. During the 
next 30 years attempts weic unsuceeRsfully 
made l>y Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja- 
ud-daula of Oiidli to destroy the independence 
of the Raja and the Fort of E^mnagar was 
luiilt on tho bank of the Ganges oppewite the 
llcnaic.s City. Kaja Rahvant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his sou Ghct Singh. 
He was expelhd by Wnnen Hastings, lialwant 
Singii’s daugiitci’s son Maliip Narain Singh was 
lilaced on llie yiuit. The latter ]>roved an 
iml»ecile and tlieie was maladministration 
whleli led to an agre('inent in 1704 by which 
the lands, held b,\ the Eaja in hi.s own right 
which was gianti'd to him by the British (ioeern- 
nu'ul, weie separated fiom tlie rest of the pro- 
vince. Tlie diiect eoutiol of tlie latter was 
assumed l>y tin' GoAernment and an annual 
ineoiiu' ol oiH' lakh of rnjtees was assured to 
the Jtaja while the foiiner constituted the 
Domains. Wifiiui the J)(unains the Ilaja had 
lexeuue itowi'ts simil;ii to those of a Gollector 
In a Ih itFli (list i let. 'J'liorc' was tluis constituted 
what, lor o\er a century was known as the 
Kandly Domains ol tlu' M.diaraja of Benares 
t)n file Isl ot April, IPJl, the major poition of 
llu'.si' Domains ix eame a, State consisting of the 
pi'igan.as oi Bluidolii and Ghakia (or Kcra 
Mangiaui). TIu' town of lUmnagar and its 
iiciglihuuiiiig \illage.s were ceded hy the British 
Go\('inment b* (ho Maharaja in 1018 and became 
pait of 1b(> Slate, 'i'he Maluiraja’s powers are 
tlio'-e of a Rulmg Cliief siilijeet to certain eondi- 
tioiis. of wldeb tin' most important are the 
inaintenanee of all lights ac(piircd under laws 
jin foice prioi to llu' liausfer, tlie resei vation to 
(JoM'rnmciit ol llu' ((uitrol of tlie postal and 
felegnn»li sxstoms, of plcuarj, criminal jurisdic- 
tion W'lfhiu the State o\(‘i sei\antvS of the British 
(ioNorumeuI ami laiiopt an Britisli sulijerts, and 
of a light ol i'oa(:ol in crTtam matters (.onnected 
(Avitli Fxei.se. 

Ti.e pie-eut rider is }| H Ihbhuti Narain 
Smgh. Roiu v)n .%o\('tul)er T), 1027, lie was 
adoptt'd 1»\ His lal (’ Highness a-i his son and 
I suceetdid tu the undi m 1039. 
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27 I Matilog(mtal . . ) Thakur Narlndra Chand .. ..I 5-10-21 I 49 I 8,155 I .. 117-12-1934 I 41.000 
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• Tributaries of Bashahr. t Tributaries of Keonthal. J Tributaries of Jubbal. Q Inclusive of two personal. 

States Ncffl. 7, 11. 13, 14, 18, 19 and 21 to 45 were placed in political relations with the Hon’ble the Kesident for the Punjab States, on 
Hm l8t October, 1930. 
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Patiala •—Xtlit is the largest ot the Phiii* 
kian States, and the memier State In the Pnnjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
snudl States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It alao 
oomprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
terrnory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
10,26,520. Gross income £s. one crore and 
forty lakhs. Its history as separate State 
begus in 1762. Its Euler, Lieutenant' 
General His Highness Farsand-l-Khas Danlati- 
In^ishia Mansur'iil'Zaman Amlr-uI-Umra Malia- 
nja Dhiraj Baj Eajeshwar, Sri Mahara]a*i'EaJgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadii 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Eul Bhushan, o.o.b.i., 
Q.o.i.n., O.O.V.O., o.B.n., a.i>.o., ll.d., died in 
Mmroh 1088 and was succeeded by his son. His 
Highness Haharaja Dhiraj Yadavlnder Singh. 
His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present personal salute of 10 guns and he and 
nil successors have been exemjUed from 
presenting Kaxar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
petuity. The principal crops are grain, 
ley, wheat, sugar'Oane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A neat part ot the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Slrhlnd and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valttahie forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, eapedalty at 
Plnjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda. Narnaul, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
8eotloni~-from Eajpura to Bhatlnda and from 
Sirhind to Eupar— have been constructed by 
the State at Its own cost. The North-Western 
Hallway, the B. I. Hallway, the B.B. C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Hallway traverse tlie 
State. His Highness maintains a continent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battaflons of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade ooliege 
which imparts (roe education to state subjects. 
Primary education Is also free ttiroughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme ot 
compulsory education In 1028. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the 
BriUsh Government Inl804 and 1800 A.D. It has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critloal occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-15. the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-70, and the 
Tirah and K. W. F. campaign of 1807. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
late Highness placed the entire resources of his 
SUte at the disposal of HU Maiesty the King- 
Bmjperor and offered hi s personal s er vices . The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
tervioe throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mi^potamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
dUtincttons. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
Brtti^ Government for the period of the War. 
and In addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
reorutti for the British Indian Army and maln- 
tatning the State Imperial Service Oontlngent 
at full strength, oontrlbnted eubstantially in 
nonay and material. Again in 1010 on the 
nntteealt of hoetlU^ with the 

late ruler served personally on the Itontler 
on tha Staff of tha Ganaral OAear Oommaiiding 
and tha imperial Sarvloa Oontingant aaw active 


service towards Kohat and (^etta fronts. For 
his services on the N. W. Frontier His late 
Hlghoees was mentioned in despatdies. 

The present ruler has inherited fine qualities 
of sportmanship and achieved distinction In 
the field of Cricket. 

Bahawalpur. — Bounded on the North-East 
by the District of Feroxepur ; on the East and 
South by the Kajputana States of Bikaner and 
, Jaisalmere ; on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 15,000 square miles. 

This State La about 800 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided length wise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab ; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
Is called the Sind . Tlie State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project. 

The ruliim family Is descended from the 
Abbauide Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed Inde- 
l^ndence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire In the Treaty ot Lahore in 
1800. Ranjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1883, the year after the treaty with Hanjlc 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indue. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
hie own territoriee and opened up the trafiio 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered asaistanoe to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On hie death hie heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
woe in the hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Major Dr. His Highness 
Eukn-ud-Daula-Nusrat-i-Jaug-S a if u d da u 1 1 a 
Hafizul-Mulk Mukhlisud-Daula, Muinuddaula 
Nawab Sir Ssdlq Muhammad Knau Sahib Baha- 
dur Abbaai V., ll.p., o.o.i.k., k.o.s.i., k.o.v.o., 
who was bom in 1004 and snooe^ed in 1007. 
Ourluff his minority the State was managed by a 
Gounml of Eegency which oeatod to exist in 
March 1024, when Hla Hlghnese the Nawab waa 
invested with full power. His Hlghnese ie now 
assisted In the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Issat Kisban, Imad-nl-Mulk. 
Eais-ul-Wosra, Khan Bahadur, Mr. NabI 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M.A., llji., o.LB., 
g.c.A.Q., B.O.O.8., a Public Works and Bevenue 
Minister, Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, O.i.k., a Mlnle- 
ter for Law and Justloe. Hafi-ua-Shoo, IfMkhar- 
ul-Mnlk, Lt.-Col. Khan Bahadur Maqbool Hasan 
Knrelshy, m.a., ll.b., O.A.O., OJi.o., a Home 
Minister, Amin-ul-Mnlk, Umdat-ul-XJmra, 
Sardar Mohammad Amir Khan, O.H.O., an 
Army Minister, Mkjor Gmieral Sahibiada Hajl 
Mohammad DUawar Khan Abbasi, 

O.H.O., O.A.O., a Minister for Commerce, Mehta 
Udho Dies, B.A., LI..B., and Major Shamanddln 
Mohamad, b.a., Minister for Education. 

The chiel oroM are wheat, noe and miUet. The 
Lahore-Earadbi branch of the North Wesleni 
i State Bjdlway paiaet through the State. The 
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State supports an Imperial Service combined i 
Intentry, In addition to other troops. The! 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
In 1718. 

Income from all sources over 146 lakhs. Lan. 
guages spoken Multan! or Western FuniabI 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

Resident for the Punjab States:— The 
Hon. Lt.-Col. Hg Wllberforce-Bell, o.i.E., 
K.O.I.E., C.B.E.. i.c,^ 

Kbairpur. — The state of Khalrpur lies in 
Upper Sind between 2C*-10'’and 27*-46"' North 
Latitude and 68*-20*' and 70*-*l4'' East Lon- 
gitude. It is bounded on the East by Jodhpur 
and Jeasalmere territories and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of Sind. 
The climate is similar to the rest of Sind. The 
maximum temperature in summer is 117” in 
the shade and the minimum in winter 30”. 
The nearest hill station is Quetta, 6, 500 feet above 
sea level. Rainfall is scarce, the last 13 years* 
average being 4*-0*. The area of the State Is 
about 6,050 square miles. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1031 is 2,27,183 
souls of whom 82% are Muslims. The majority 
of them are cultivators. Others are engaged 
in trade. State services and labour. The 
Muslims are mainly Sunnis, but the Ruler 
and his family and some others are Shias. The 
State’s revenue from all sources calculated 
on the average of the past flve years amounts 
to Rs. 23 ’65 lakhs. The relations of the State 
with the British Government are those of subor- 
dinate alliance. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other State. 
The language of the State is Sindhl. Urdu and 
E^li^ are also spoken. The chief products of 
the State are grain and cotton which are cul- 
tivated on irrigation canals taking otf from the 
Indus river at the Lloyd Barrage and to a small 
extent on wells. Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco. 
Fuller’s earth (** met **), carbonate of Soda 
U’Kharo ch^ho ”), and wool are also prod uced. 
The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
woollen fabrics, lacquer work, carpets and 
pottery. 

The Rulers are Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
belong to the Shia sect. Previous to thei 
acoeaston of this family on the fall of the 
Ridhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history 
of the State belongs to the general history of 
Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan Talpur 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nej^ew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Branch (rf the Talpur | 
family. In 1882 the individuality of the| 
Khairpur State was recognised by the British 
Government. The Bnler is a first-class prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 16 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits. 

PruentMir: His HifdmessMlr FaisMahcnned 
Khan Talpur of Khairpur State. Born on 4th 
January 1818. Ascaaded the Gadl on 30th April 
1836. 

Resident far Punjab States : Lt.>Col. Sir H. 
WObeiforce-Bell, K.C.l.B. 

MimisUr: S. IJas All. Esquire. Khan 

Balukdur, Retired Collector, United Provinces. 


Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,676 souls and an income of 26 lakhs. 

The history of Jind as a amrate State dates 
from 1768. when Raja Gaipat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Raidlt Singh, and great- 
grandson of the famous Fnul, establish^ his 
principality. He was succeeded Iw Baja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly aseisted Lord lake In 1806. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Baja Samp Singh 
in 1887. In the crisis of 1867 Baja Samp Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dsdri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja lUgbblx 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Eanblr Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
lu 1800. The State rendered exemplary 
services In the Great European War. It sup- 

f lied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
mperlal Service Troops and doubled the streng^ 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 85 laklis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which Is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
calkMi Chief Minister. 

Rulsr , — Colonel His Highness Farzand-1- 
DUband Rasikh-ul-Itlkad, Daulat-i-Inglishla 
Raja-l-KaJgan Maharaja Sir Ranblr Singh 
Bajeudra Bahadur, a.o.s.l.. u.o.l.x., etc. 

Nabha.—Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1703 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind— and though second 
In point of population and revenue of the 8 
sister States, It claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nlsamats of Fbul 
and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Baiputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the Brltisli 
Government for the loyalty of the Balers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and baa a popalation of 
about 8 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known at the Naldia Akal 
Infantry under uie Indian States Forcss Scheme 
ooDslsting of 406 men. For the preservattan of 
the peece there isaleo a PoUoe force conslstiag 
of about 400 men. 

’The State Is traversed by the main and 8 
branch linee of the N. W. Hallway and 
the B. B. A 0. 1. obsaec the Nisamat of BawaL 
A portion of the State is irrlg^ed by 
the Slrhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, udieat 
and barley ; to fadUtate Wade the Dorbar has 
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opened gruin markets and Banks near the 
prlndpal railway stations within the State 
territory. The chief Industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton, carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and 6 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
which are working sucoesslnlly. In 1923 an 
Inquiry was held Into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Kabha Durnars 
which showed that the Xabha Police had fabri' 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the obfect of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Eipudaman Sinph, who was born In 
1888 and succeeded his father In 1911, entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges peibiining to the Kuler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partap Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. His Highness 
Maharaja Pratap Singh is a minor and during 
his minority the State is being administered 
by a Council of Regency consisting of a 
President (Raja Gyan Nath, o.i.f.., Indian 
Political Service) and three Members. His 
Highness is at present receiving his education 
in England. 

Kapurth8lo<—This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Juliundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessioni 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Alhu 
Whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Alhuwalia. When the Jul- 
iundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the Independent 
posaeaslon of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for militia y 
service engagements by whlcli he hod previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,81,000 a 
year was remitted bv the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly etfloient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a Jaghir In perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police Jurisdiction remaining 
in tne hands of the British authorises. For 


good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfaUier was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
targeannual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler's titles are Col. H. 
H. Fartand-I-Dilband RHikh-ul-Itiqad Daulat- 
I-IngUshia Raja-I-Ra1gan Maharaja Jagatjit 
StnghBahadarMaharaJa of Kapurthala, o.c.8.1. 
atlll. O.OJ.B. (1018), Q.B.1. (1027) who was 
born on £4th November, 1872 and succeeded hts 
fa^r, Bis Hl^nem the late RaJa-l-BaJgan 
Kharak Shigh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
grnnted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
dlstlmdRm in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 18 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
qf the 45th Eattmyi Sikhs. The Maharaja 


I received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d'Honneur from the French Go^emment In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Gross of the 
Order of Carlo 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand (^ross of the Order 
of Chill, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba (Grand 
(.’ross of the Order St. Maurice and Lazzare 
I Italy]); represented Indian Princes and India 
on the League of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 
1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his reign 
In December 1927, and the Diamond Jubilee 
In 1937. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikhs, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisaimer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town In the State has a large Sugar Factory 
on modern lines, and is very prosperous also on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Juliundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organlzed and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. These State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in I^Bt Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. The Maharaja’s third son, 

I Major MahoraJ Kumar Amariit Singh, C.I.E., 

I I. A., served with the Indian Army in France. 
Primary education is free throughout the 
State, and it spends a large proportion 
of Its revenues on its Education Depart- 
ment. The State also possesses a Legis- 
lative Assembly whicli was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital Is 
KApurthala which has been embellisbea by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings 01 public utility. The town boasts of modem 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Political (Mcer: The Hon'ble Resident for 
the Punjab ^tes. 

Tchri State (or Tehri-Oarhwal).--Thi8 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurt 
radiating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
bolder of Tibet. The sonrres of the Qsnges 
and the Jumna are in it. Tlie early hiat^ 
to the State is that of Qarhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
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Bamo dynasty since 688 A.IJ. Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Eaja of the whole territory, was 
killed In battle fighting against the Gurkhas: 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1816, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehrl. During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. He 
died in 1859. The present Maharaja is Lieut. - 
Col. H.H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.c.s.l., 
whole 69th direct male lineal descendant from 
the oridnal founder ol the dynasty, Raja Kanak 
Pal. The principal prouocts arc rice anil 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. 'Jhc 
State forests are Very valuable and there U con- 
siderable export of timber. The Maharaja has full 
towers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. Tehrl Is the capital but 
His Highness and the Secretarial Offleo are 
at Narcndranagar for the greater part of the 
year, the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. 

The State Is i>olitlcally Iransfcrml to the 
ResiUcncy of the Punjab Stale. 

Mandi iP an Imlian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency, lying in the upper rcachcb of 
Bias river, which drains nearly all its area. Iti* 
area is 1.200 square miles and it lies between 
31^-23' North Lat., and 7«°-22' Faist Long., 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
sotith by Suket and on the north and wett 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 

The present Ruler, Major His Highness Raja 
Sir Joglndar Sen Bahadur, K.c.s.l,, assumed 
full powers in February, 1925. His Highness 
married for the first time the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthak. 
His Highness married again in 1930 the younger 
daughter of K. Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla. 
A son and heir was born on 7th December 
1923. 

The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths of 
the State is occupied by forests and grazing 
lands. It is rich in minerals. The capital is 
Mandi, founded In 1527, which contains several 
temples and places of interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand. 

Sirniiir (Nahan).— This Is a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political control of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill States. Simla. Its 
history is said todatefrom the lltb century. In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulM the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt In the State and they In turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Baja rendered valuable services to the British, 
a^ during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the NorUi'West Frontier. The 
present Prince is H. H. Maharaja Bajendra Pra- 
wbowsabomin 1918 and succeeded in 1983. 
The fnmXn agricaltural feature of the state is 
the recent ^velopment of the Elarda Dnn, 
a level idain which produeea wheat. 


gram, rice, maize and oilier crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started In 1867 but, being 
unable to compote with the Imported iron. 
Is now used for the manufacture ol sugar* 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Great War. It was captured with General 
Townshend’s force at Knt-aI*Amara but anotht*! 
Corps was formed and replaced it In the field. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of **Eurd**. 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
! “ Sherwan '* and settled In the town of “Shorwan** 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at M alert the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they hold positions 
of trust under the LodhI and Moghal Emnerora. 
As the Moghal Empire began to slnK into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly cheated 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of l.aswari, gained by the British over Sindhla 
in 1803 and the subjugation and fiight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined^ 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to ttie power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.*CoI. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, s.o.s.l., R.O.I.B., 
who was bom in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major In the Indian Army 
in June 191 6 and promnte<l to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwan, methi, tolMieoo, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. Tlie capital is Maier* 
kotla. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 10 lakhs. 

Faridkot.—The Faridkot Raios are sprung 
from the same stock as the Phulkian Chiefs 
having a common ancestor in Brar more remote 
by twelve generations than the celebrated Phnl. 
The Faridkot House was founded in the middle 
of the seventeenth Century. The present Ruler 
Farzand-i-Saadat-Nishan Hazrat-l-K a 1 s a r-l- 
Hind, Lt. His Highness Raja Harindar Singh 
Brarbans Bahadur was bom on the 29th January 
1915 , succeeded to the Gadl in 1918, and was 
Invested with full Ruling Powers in October 
1934. His Highness was blessed witb Ax> 
Heir- Apparent on October 22, 1937. His 
Hi^ness personally administers the State 
assisted by his younger brother Kanwar Manjit- 
indarSlnjm Bahadur, Military Seoretair, aid 
an effloient Cabinet of t9iree other Secretaries 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
B.A.t Chief Secretary. The State comprisesan 
area of 648 square miles with a popnlatloB of 
1,64,346 souls and has a gross annual fnoonie of 
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ovet lOi lakhB. The Euler Ir entitled to a salute 
o( 11 guns and a visit to and return from 
Vweroy. The State Forces c-onslst of 
FWd Company of Sappers and Miners (233 
men plus a depot of 30 and a reserve of 100 
sepoys), and His Highness’ Body Guard. 
Faiidkot, the Capital town, lies on the main 
T>elhi’Bhatlnda l^hore Section of the l^orth 
Western Eallway. 

— This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the cast and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Oui^spur, and it is shut in on almost every 
fide by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
Is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series of 
copper plate inscriptions from which Its chronicle 
have been compile. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Ifaruta, Surajbansl Eajput, who built Branma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was 
extended by Mcru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintain^ its independence, until the 
Mqghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals It became tributary to 
the empire, but its internal administration was 
not Interfered with, and It escaped almofct un- 


scathed from Sikh aggression. The State first 
came under British influence in 1840. The 
part, west of the Eavl, was at first handed over 
t-o Kashmir, but subsequently the boundaries of 
the State were fixed as they now stand, and it 
was declared Ind^ndent of Kashmir. The 
present Chief is H. H. Eaja Lakshman Singh who 
was born in 1924 and succeeded in 1985. Ashe Is 
a minor the Administration of the State is being 
conducted by a Council, consisting of a President 
(Colonel H. 8. Stroi^,o.i.E.), Vice-President and 
Chief Secretary (Dlwan Bahadur L. Madho 
Earn), and a Judicial Member (Lais Hsrgobind). 
The principal crops are rice, maize and millets. 
There are some valuable forests which were 
partly leased to Government in 1864 for a term 
of 99 years, but the management of them has 
now been retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. 
The mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Paihankot, the terminus of the 
Amritsar Pa thankot branch of the North Western 
Railway. Chamba town, on the right bank of 
tlie Eavl, contains a number of Interesting 
temples, of which that of Lakshnil Narayan, 
dating possibly from the tenth century, is the 
most famous. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government oompilso 
the Shan States which are included In British 
Burma though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised iu the regularly 
ad mlnietered area of Burma and the 
Karenni Btatea which are not part of Brltiw 
Burma and are not subjeotto any of the laws in 
force In the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and SlugkallngHkamtl in 
the Upper Chindwln District under the super* 
Vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the seven petty village communities under 
•efllaAte hereditary C^ilefs known as Hk^ti 
LoSin the Myltkylne District and the two 
t mdu divisions of the Shan States known 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbeHng 
six and twenty-nine States respectively which 
are under the Oommlesloner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Biawnghsup with an area of 689 square 
thUes and a population of 7,289 lies between ^e 
84^ anl 25m paridlels of latitude and on the 
S5th >MaUei of longitude between the Chindwln 
rlvtu’ uM the State of Manipur. 

filngkaBng Hkamti has an area of W8 iqui^ 
mdlee and a , population of 2.157 and lies on the 
sStth and 90tti paroileli of iatitnde and longitude 
res|>eotlveiy. y 

The Bkamil Long States have an area of 
200 square mileii with a population of 5,840 and 
Ue between the 27th and 2Bth patsiU^ of 
ll^ude on the Upper Waters of the ITMal 
, hranoh of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northem Shan States (area 80»156 s^are 
ai^ popiilatlon 686,107) and the Southern 
Shea SUtei (area 86,157 aquare miles and 
population 670,260), form with the 


Wa States (area about . 2,000 square 
allies) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24tb 
oarallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Bhans who 
l>olongtothe Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatlo brand of the Austrio 
fainily, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
GrievHDD now proposes to separate from the 
rai Cliinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachlns and others of the Tibeto- Barman 
lamily. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
reptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The oiimate over so large an area varies 

S reatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
eat In summer is excessive. Blsewhere the 
summer shade temperature Is usually 80 to 
95* Fabr. In winter frost Is severe on the 
ptddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture ou the hills Is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches In different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maise, nuokwheat, ootton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on oommunsl tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Cblefk In aeoocdaaoe with special rules 
for non-natives of the Btatos. Great spaeesof 
the Btatos are suitable tor cattle, pony and 
mole breeding and In the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have (ostnd the 
Utter a very paying proposition. 
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Tbe mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
oonoession for sliver, copper, lead and xlno in 
the Noi’them States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. The Mawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignite 
and Iron ore of a low grade are found in many 
places. 

l4UBhlo, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
is also connected with Mandalay by a motor 
road. 

The Burma Corporation's narrow-gauge 

K ite railway track 44 .49 miles long connects 
Bawdwin mine with the Burma Hallways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by tbe 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Helm 
(87 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, 98 miles from Thazi. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. 'The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Eengtung with an area of 12,400 square mites 
and popiuation of 225,894. 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,781 is tbe richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hslpaw, 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrlctious specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
In each State is tbe customary law of the State 
so far as It is In accordance with Justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law m force in the rest of British Burma. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifleations which have been made in 
the onstomary law relating to criminal and 
civil Justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
eziiting at tbe annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
€N>vemor ol Burma, proposed a eebeme for tbe 
sanoMoo of tlM Secretary of State under which 
tbe Ohiefi of the Northern and Sonthem Shan 
States have agreed to tedermlise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
prevtonsly largely dwodent on oontifi^utloni 
oom tliePiomeial Funds. Under this scheme 
notirkeifemneets eontemplstedia the tntemal 
ntanngement of the States and the Qiiefi 
sontinne to eoUeot their taxes and be respon- 
•Ible for law uid order, maintain Ootuts for the 


disposal of criminal and civil oases, appoint 
their own oltlolals and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation It responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education. Agriculture 
and to a small exteut Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto Incurred by them 
on the beads of administration now oeniraUied 
while the Burma Government surrenders to 
the Federation all revenue previously 
derived from the States to enable it to maintain 
Its services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Burma Treaaury 
in place of the Individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme tbe Federation Is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for Its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Clilefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of tbe lesser 
Chiefs. The Supeilntendent, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are iX^oJfUio 
members of tbe Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting ol the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, o.o.l.U!.,K.o.8.l.,l.o.8., In March 1928. 

Karennl. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
ol 4,280 square miles and a populaMon ol 58|^761. 
It lies on the south of the Southern cOuud 
States between Siam and tbe Bmish district ol 
Toungoo. The largest State is KantarawadI 
with an area of 8,015 square miles and a 
population of 80,677 and a revenue of nearly 
U lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Lolkaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as Is 
exercised in tbs Shan States though nominally 
they are more Independent than their Shan 
nei^bonrs. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karennl belong to the Chiefs sad not to the 
Government. In the past sabstantial oontrilm- 
tions from Proviaclal revenues have been made 
to Uw Karens! Ghiefsfor aducatlon and medical 
service. The (Tfaiefs are at present anwilttng So 
•orrendex their special rights and Join the ffiMm 
States Federation though very eouslderable 
advantages might accrue from their doing to. 

The principal wealth ol the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely oedined iu the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and dote their forests they wiU 
soon dUappoar. 
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The Indian States — Jammu and Kashmir, 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


I'be t^rltory known generally as t!»e Jaiainn 
find Kiisltnilr State, lies between 32* and 37“ N. 
and 73* and 80“ K. It is an almost entirely inoun- 
talnona reaioii with a strip of level land alonp 
tbe Ihinjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of tlie grandest 
scenery In the world. The Stete may be divided 
pliysicjilly Into three areas ; the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by tlie Klver Indus 
and Its tribularlcs ; the fiddle, drained by tlie 
Jhelum and Klshcngapgfa Elvers ; and the lower 
area, conslatlng of the level strip along tlie 1 
soutborn border, and its adjacent ranges of 
hills. The dividing lines between the three 
art*as ^ire the snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the ZoJIla ami 
the Eanrhal. I’hc area of the State is 84,471 | 
square miles, lleglnning In the south where 
the great plain of the runjah ends, it extends 
northwards to the high Karakoram mountains 
‘‘where three Empires Meet.” 

Briefly desorilfed, the State comprises the 
valleys of tho tliree groat rivers of Northern 
India, viz, the up^r readies of the Ciienab and 
tho Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
Tlie total population Is 36,46,243 souls. 

History. — Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of tho valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 It was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, 
orifdnally known as Fravarapura, had by then 
been long established, though many of the line 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed in the four- 
teenth century. In the reign of Sikandur, who 
was a c-ontemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
Jultanglr did much to beautify the Valley, but 
after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decay and by the middle of the eighteenth 
oeatui^ tho Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
beo^e practically independent of Delhi. 
Thereafter the country experienced the oppres- 
sion of Afghan rule until it was rescued in 1819 
by an army sent by Maharaja llanjit Singh. Tiic 
Sikh rule was not more beneflciul to the people 
than that of the Afghans, The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
2^hataja Shrl Gulab Slnglijl, a scion of the old 
EuUng Family of Jammu, who rose to enilnenoe in 
the service of Maharaja Kanjlt Singh of Xahorc 
and was, In recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Eaja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from tho war between the BiiUsh and the 
Sikhs, only appearing aspiodlator after tho battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when Gie British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other area 
Iti reiuni for his services in re-establiahlng 
poaoe. Hisaon, His Highness Maharaja Hanbir 
Singhjt, a model Hindu and one of tlw staunchest 
alUM of the BrlUsb Government, rulpd from 
ld$7 to 188£. He did much to oonaol^te his 
nossosakuis and^ evolve order in the Ostler 
tilitri^. He was succeeded by Ids eldestvson, 
H)» Highness llaharaja Sir Fratap ShiglMit 
whp, died icm 2Sid .Beptember 1025, and 
ancoeaded by His Highness the preseut Shd 
Hak^ja Hari Siaghji Baliadur. 

Hie most notable reform effected in the BUte 
during the reign of the late Mabamja was the 


I-and Eeveuue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Walter Lawrence and rnvif'od 
from time to time. 

Administration. — For some years after tiie 
aco(i8sloii to tlie gad I of tlio late Maharaja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided, 
in 1005 this Council was alxilished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until the 24th January 1922, 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated. 
Very recently certJiin modifications have been 
Introduced In tlie constitution. 

I'lie British Hesident lias his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkut and there is also a Folitical 
Attcnt at Cilgit. A British Officer is stationed 
at licli to assist in the supervision of the Central 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir. 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) the 
Slate has splendid material for tlie Army which 
consists of about 8,800 troops. Besides this, 
thousands of Dogras serve in the Indian Army. 

Finance. — The financial position of the State 
Is strong. Tlie total revenue including Jaglrs, 
Is about 2,70,00,000 ; tlie chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise and sericulture. 
There Is a reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat. 
Oilseed is also an Important crop. Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and 
hups are also grown. Pears and apples, the 
principal fruits of the Valley are exportw In 
large quantities. Tho State forests are extensive 
and valuable. The principal species of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and flr. The most 
valuable forests occur In Klshtwar, Kamah 
and Kamraj Illaqas. A survey of the mineral 
resources of tl>e State is being conducted. Tho 
most noteworthy of the minerals expected to 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal, FuUer’s 
earth, kaoliuc, slate, zinc, copper and talc. 
Gold Is found in Baltlstan and Gllgit, sapphires 
ill Paddar, aquamarines In Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature In ^inagar Is the largest 
of Its klud In the world. Manufacture of silk 
Is a very ancient industry In Kashmir. Zaln*nl- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said 
to have imported sUk weavers from EJmrasan 
uiid settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
carpets, papier luache and wood carving of 
the State are world famous. The State partici- 
pated in the British Empire Exhibition of 1024. 
Tlie Kashmir Court was atyted ” The Gem of 
Tlie Smaller Courts*' and attracted many 
visitors. An Industrial and Affrioultuml 
Exhibition is held in the State aanoally, where 
the products of Indigenous arts and craftimuuiBhip 
for which Kashmir is famous are displayed. 
His Highness* Ckivernment are maintaialna a 
Visitors* Bureau at Srinagar lor the conventoacs 
of visUors, who are attracted by the somery 
and diarm of the beauty-spots of Kashmir. 

, — Groot cffoTts havs been 
made and arc being made towards the hnprot^ 
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ment of roads for wheeled traffic In the State, j 
The Jheliim Valley road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North-Western Frontier Province is 
considered to be one of the finest motornble 
inoiintaln roads in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, joins 
Kashmir with the North A\'estern Railway system 
at Jammu-Tawui and is also a fine inotorable 
road. j 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of digit and Ladakh. Internal 
village communications have also been much 
improved. 

The Jammu-Suchetgarh Railway, a section 
of the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the 
North Western Railway system, is the only 
Railway in the State. The mountainous nature 
of the country has so far prevented the extension 
of the line Into the heart of the State. 

Public Works. — In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jludum. A number of canals have been con- 
structed at considerable expense both in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The State has been recently 
connected with the telephone system of British 
India. An aerodrome has been constructed 
live miles from Srinagar, and it is hoped that 
an aerial service between Lahore and Delhi and 
Kashmir will be established soon. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation, but the 
most Important scheme of recent years has been 
the installation of a large Electric Power Station 

THE CHAMBER 

The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montague, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India, in 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber Is a recommendatory body, which 
performs Ito functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. the Duke oi Connau^ton Sth Febru- 
ary 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion Is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharaja 
of Pattaia. The Chamber setects by vote ite 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro* 
Chancellor to act for him In his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. ' 


on the Jhelum River and Mahora which was 
completed In 1907. The bridge over the 
Chenab at A knur which was completed In 1986 
at a cost of Rs. 4 lakhs, has the longest unsup- 
ported span in India. 

Edneadon. — According to the last census 
of the State, there wore 1,23,800 persons able 
to read and write of whom 9,000 only were 
females. In other words, four per cent, of all 
persons aged 5 or more could read and write. 
Among males 60 in every 1,000 persons could 
read and write. The number of educational 
I institutions Including two Arts Colleges is 1,440. 
The number of scholars in 1937-38 was 94,824. 
Nearly 30 7 per cent, boj^s and 6 per cent, ^rls 
of the school-going age were at school. In 
Municipal areas education for boys has been 
made compulsory since 1929. 

Raforau. — One of the imjwrtant reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
has been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts. Important legislative measures 
passed by His Highness’ Government In recent 
years include the raising of the age of marriage 
to 14 for girls and 18 for boys, and the Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Regulation meant to cope with 
the problem of rural Indebtedness. 

As sign of constitutional progress of the State 
may be mentioned the freedom granted to the 
press, and the Introduction of the State Assembly. 
Over 30 newspapers are in existence in the 
State, and the Assembly which has a non- 
official majority has already held nine sessions 
during four years and a Imlf of its 
existence. 

OF PRINCES. 

This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to Its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in Febrnarv 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seadbs 
available. 

The most Important question which the 
Chamber has ever discussed is Federation. 
This subject came before it on various occasions 
after the Princes’ representatives at the first 
Round Table Conference, in connection with the 
latest Constitutional Reforms scheme, made a 
pronouncement in favour of Federation which 
led to the incorporation In the new Reforms 
Legislation of provisions for its establishment. 
The consideration of this great issue, tiiough 
sometimes taking place in open debate, ^s ior 
the most part been conducted at me^ngs of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber, whh^ 
always meets in private, at informal meetings 
of the Princes with or vtithout their Ministers 
and in an Important Committee of Ministers. 
This latter body has been representative of all 
the States, includng those whose Rulers have 
never exercised the privilege sitting in the 
Chamber. 
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JPederatk>n oaused sharp divisions of opinion 
among the Princes. Meanwhile, as the constitu- 
tion m the Chamber provided for each State- 
Member exercising one vote on any question 
coming before the Chamber, power in the Cham- 
ber gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States, because these 
Srates were naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges. This develop- 
ment caused serious dlBsatisfaction among 
the Greater States and out of that sprang a 
movement for the re-organization of the 
Chamber. 

The differences between the Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much sliarpened by 
the different viewpoints which they occupied 
in regard to Federation. His Highness oi 
Patiala early in 1036 resigned the Chancellorship 
on this account. Thereafter His Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from one Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Euling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 
participant in the Chamber’s affairs. His 
Hi^ness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dholpur, 
who automatically proceeded to the appointment 
from that of pro-Cliancellor. There was no 
meeting of the Chamber in 1036. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in constiltation with the Princes, 
convened a meeting commencing on 22nd 
February, 1087. 

This meeting was precceded by intensive 
deliberations in the informal Conferences of 
Princes. Their Highnesses at discussions which 
they held in Bombay in October 1036 appointed 
a Constitutional Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of His late Higlincss the Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Governraout of India Act of 1985 from the 

K intof view of the States’ entry into Federation. 

ils Committee produced its report in the first 
week of February, 1037, and in the course of it 
said that upon careful consideration of the Act 
they had come to the conclusion that tiie 
safeguards have been substantially met” and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 
made by themselves would, if adopted, com- 
pletely fulfil them. These recommendations, 
the Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed. They comprised , therefore, 
four proposed changes in the States' Draft 
Instrument of Accession. 

This report was taken into consideration 
by the general body of Princes in their Informal 
Conference. At the same time as His Highness 
the Chancellor brought it before that body, he 
also laid before it an Opinion upon the same 
subject by Counsel whom the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber had recently engaged 
from London. This Opinion was a lengthy 
document and in effect amounted to a warning 
to the Princes against the risks in whkdi entry 
Into Federation would involve them. Its 
receipt led to Its urgent examination by other 
exp<^ advisers to the general body of Princes. 
Their ortticisms of it were destructive. A 
former opinion in favour of Federation was at 
the same time independently given to the 
Frinoes, at thereq^uest of His late Hliduiess of 
fhtiala. by the Klj^t Hon'blo Sir Tej Itehadur I 
Sapru. ' 


The upshot of all this was that under the 
leadership of the late Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal Conference adopted the report of the 
Constitutional Committee In favour of the entry 
into Federation on the basis of the Government 
of India Act 1085 and subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committee’s 
newly made recommendations. This decision 
was endorsed in a formal meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on 24th February by the re-election 
of His late Highness of Patiala to the Chancellor- 
ship by an overwhelming majority, and by the 
election of a pro-Chancellor and Standing Com- 
mittee in sympathy with the same decision. 

But early hopes of a speedy decision by the 
Princes faded out for various reasons. The 
draft Instrument of Accession came under 
prolonged scrutiny. On His Excellency the 
Crown Representative devolved the task of 
negotiating with individual StJvtes, and His 
Excellency’s envoys visited most of the States 
on this mission. 

His Higlmess the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar 
succeeded His late Highness of Patiala in the 
Chancellorship and continues to hold office. 

No formal session of the Chamber was held 
In 1986, the next being the one held in March, 
1039. Opening the session, His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who presided, dealt mainly with Federa- 
tion, but also referred to the agitation in the 
States for reforms. He urged on the Princes the 
need to look for and remedy the legitimate 
grievances of their subjects, the Importance of 
publicity designed to set out the true facts 
about the States, and the necessity for the 
Princes to be in personal touch with their people. 
Reviewing the Cliamber’s work, the Chancellor 
referred vo some of the important questions 
settled during the period, viz, the attachment of 
British Liaison Omcers to Indian States Forces 
Units, extradition of criminals between Indian 
States and British India and the reorganisation 
of the Princes’ Chamber so as to make it futiy 
representative of the big as well as the small 
States ete. The reorganisation scheme which 
was drafted at a conference in Bombay owed 
much to the activities of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. 

The question of accessloa to Federation was 
fully considered by a Committee of States 
Minist^s convened ^ the Bt. Hon’ble Sir 
Akbar Hydari. The Hydari Committee closely 
examined the draft Instrument of accession, 
which, it was claimed, revealed differences 
relating to certain specified subjects, such as 
the protection of treaty rights and the rights 
of administration by the States of certain 
Federal subjects. After consideriug the ophikins 
of le^ advisers, the Committee unanhnously 
adop^ a report raising objections to certain 
points in the Govemm^ cm India draft and 
left it to the Princes to take wch action as they 
might think necessary to safeguard their riglitB. 
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These recommendations were considered at a 
Conference of Princes and Ministers held in 
Bombay in June, 1939, under the chairmanship 
of His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
the Chancellor. The Conference passed a 
rescdution stating that the Princes found the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession un- 
acceptable, two of their main reasons being that 
the form in which it seeks to protect their treaty 
rights is held to be inadequate for the purpose ; 
and secondly, t hat the orbit of federal authority 
and jurisdiction has been extended beyond. that 
cont^plated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. Individual Princes were advised to reply 
on these terms before the end of July, when all I 
replies had to be sent in. 

Government of India circles professed surprise 
at this decision, but decided to await the deci- 
sions of individual Princes before taking further 
action. 

The pace of administrative and constitutional 
reform in the States has rapidly increased in 
the last lew years owing to the introduction of 


provincial autonomy in British India, the 
approach of Federation, and pressure — sometimee 
direct — from the Indian National CongreM. 
State after State Is announcing reforms aimed 
at associating more fully its subjects with the 
administration. An extraordiniuy develop< 
ment took place early in 1939 when Mr. Oandnl 
decided on a last to death to compel the Thakore 
Saheb of Baikot to implement his promise 
concerning the membership of a reforms 
committee. The Viceroy intervened and Mr. 
Gandhi agreed to the adjudication of the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Cotut, which went tn his 
favour. But subsequently further diiBcultles 
over the constitution of the committee arose 
owing to Mr. Gandhi’s promise to the minorities 
and Mr. Gandhi eventually recanted and declar* 
cd that his fast had been coercive In character. 
He therefore left the committee to be constituted 
by the State. Later Mr. Gandhi announced a 
new technique ” for agitation by States’ 
subjects, in which he counselled moderation 
in their demands and called off all civil 
disobedience movements in the States. 


Payments from Indian States. 

Many of the States make payments, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to His Majestv. These payments are froquenUy due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Gtovernments, but are chiefly in lieu of former obligations to supply or main- 
tain troops. The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summarised 
in the following table. The relations of the States to one another in respect of tributes are com- 
plicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question. It may, however, be 
mentioned that a large number of the States in the Western India and Gujarat States Agencies pay 
tribute of some klnl to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from some of the smaller States of 
Central India States making payments directly to His Majesty. 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 



Bs. 

Venqal. 

Bs. 

Tribute from Jaipur 
„ .. Kotah 

4,00,000 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 

67,701 

4,84.720 
(of this sum 
Bs. 2,00,000 

United Pronnc&t. 

Tribute fi om Benares 

2,19,000 

Tribute from Udaipur (Eastern 

has been 
suspended.) 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandi 

1,00,000 

States Agency) 

Tribute from Jodhpur 

1,200 

2,13,000 

„ „ Other States 

18,307 

(Of this a 
sum of 

Madras. 



118.1,16,000 

Tribute from Travancoie 

7,96,480 


has been 
suspended) 

„ „ Mysore 

24,50,000 

,, „ Bund! 

„ „ Udaipur (Mewar) . . 

1,20,000 

2,66,000 

,, „ Cochin 

2,00,000 

„ ,, Other Baiputana 

(includes 
contribution 
to local 
corps.) 

Western India States, 

Those paying tribute to the 
Government of India 

include : — 

Bbavnagar 

1,28,060 

States .. 

1,11,675 

Cutch 

82,258 

Contribution by Jaora in lieu 

Dhrangadhra 

Gondai . . . . 

40,671 

of maintemuice of troops 


49,096 

HaU Bs. . . 

1,61,810 

Junagadh 

28,894 

Atiom. 

Nawanagar . . • • 

50,812 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Bamorai . . 

6,000 

Porbaadar 

21,202 

100 

Rajkot 

18,991 


ft was amumneed at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there wotild In future be no 
Kaaanna payments on successions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Pjrtugitl and Franoo both hold small terri- 
torial fK)SM'sslons lu the Imllan Feulusula. 

The TortURUoro poBsesalons In India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Uoa on 
the Arabian Sea Ooast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called PraRana-N^aRnr- 
Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island 
of Dill, with two places called (logla and Bimbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 


Peninsula. A 11 these three territories constitute 
what U called the State of India. 

The Portuguese colonies consist of Cabo 
Verde, Gulne, B. Tonic e Principe, Angola e 
(Jongo, Mocarnbique, India, Macau and Timor 
which occupy together an area much larger than 
tlie total area of Portugal Itself, which together 
with its colonies make up over 2 million square 
kilometers, Portuguese India has an area of 
less than 4 thousand square kilometers. 


GOA 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadl Htate 
lies to the north of It, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary Is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which sepsiratcs it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgamn and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south Is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from oast to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhw Conquin- 
teUp or Old Conquests, oumprlslng the island of 
Goa. acquired by the Portuguese In 1610, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Balsctte, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1648; and of the 
Ncva$ Cot^uigtM, or New Conquests, comprising 
the munioipalitics of Perncm, Sanqucliin, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canooona, Saturl and Sangucm ac- 
quired In the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angcdlva situated 0 ]>p 08 lt(‘ 
the port of Karwar, In the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canaoona munloippllty. This was ac- 
quired in 1506. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the east<orn portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, w’hich 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country In a sucGcsslon of spurs and 
rldms. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sousagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country Is IntomccttMl by numerous rlveis 
ruhnlng westward from tlio Ghats, and the piiii- 
clpal eight, which are all navigable, are In size 
of some Importanoo. Goa possesses a lino har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bnrdex 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mltlea lies the eabo, or capo, which forms the 
eztremltv of the Island of Goa. This divides 
ttw whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both am capable ot 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada Is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
ht^ winds and soa and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens Into Aguada. Mormugao Is acces- 
sible at all times and Is therefore the harbour 
otoomhierolal Importance. It Is the terminus of 
theraltway running to the coast from the Inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade Is consider- 
able being dilefly transit trade from Brltbdi 
territory. 


The People. 

The tutul i)()piilation of Portuguese India 
U r>7'.M)70 of wliieh 279,31)8 are males and 
30(1,672 females, I’ortuguese India lias 4 cities, 
3 towns ami 693 vlllagcH in which reside 127,180 
families. The density of the country is about 
363, the highest being in Bardez with 468 inhabi- 
tants ))cr square kilometer and lowest in Bauguera 
wltli only 24 inhabitants per square kilometer. 

In the Vclhns Conquistas the majority of the 
population is Christian. In the Novas Con- 
quistas llludug are more numerous than 
Christians. The Moslems in the territory are 
numbered in a few thousands. The Christians 
still very largely adhere to caste distinctions, 
claiming to be Brahmans, Chardos and low 
castes, which do not intermarry. The Hindus 
who form about one-half of the total population 
are largely Maratha and do not differ from those 
of the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Eimopeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
wiUi eome admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language Is Portuguese, which Is common- 
ly spoken In the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are splrltnally subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the Bast and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
In foreign ootmtrles and Mooamblqna (Portn- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Dill are subject under a new Treaty signed 
In 1928 iMstween Portugal and the Holy Sec to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
ohurches In Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Frandsoans prior to the extmcUon of the 
religious orders In Portuguese territory. The 
churches are In charge of secular prleets. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
In religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the earW days of Portuguese 
rule the worship d Hindu gods In public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously snpprened. 

The policy of the Portuguese Republic osUbli- 
sbed In 1910 was to persecute Catholic Religion 
and to suppress all religious Societies. As a 
result of this policy .Tesults were driven away 
from the country. The New State has entirely 
reversed the retigiouB policy of the country. 
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All religious Orders are freely allowtMl and several 
of them have now c^stabUshed Convents and 
Schools In the country Including the Jesuits who 
have started a Secondary College at ranjtm. 
A number of nuns have also come to the country. 
A new Seminary is being built and a new religi- 
ous Order is proposed to be started in Goa. 

The Coiintry. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. 'J’he 
Velhos Conquistos areas a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquls- 
tos. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sised farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country Is rice, ol which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced Is barely 
sulBcient to meet the needs ol the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next, to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important. 
from the variety of iise.s to which Hhe products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and aeveral kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an Important extent. The condition 
of the agrkmltnral classes in the Velhas Con* 
qnlatas has Improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
oiasses of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There Is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conqulatas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and Held labourers from the 
adjoining Britidi territory make their way Into 
Bi^es where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistos. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and vield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
[>01 ts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

In recent years a remarkable change has 
come over the means of transport thronghout the 
country. A large number of new roads have been 
buUt which have brought the most outlandish 
villages of Goa Into close and intimate connection 
with the cities and towns. It Is easy to cover 
tl^e whole country In motor car within practically 
a single day and Novas Conquistos are now 
easily accessible to the remotest parts of the 
Velhas Conquistos. A number of new bridges 
have been built which have made easy int^r- 
district communication. Tl»ere are bus services 
throughout the country at regular intervals and 
with cheap rates. These have quickened the 
communication with British India and have 
enabled the district of Salcete and Bordez to 
Import a larger quantity of foodstuffs, fruits 
ana vegetables from the adjoining British 
territories. 

Cenuiieree. 

In the days of tu glory, Goa was the chief 
entfepot of eoinmerce between East and Went 
and was speolaUy famous for its trade in horses 


) with the P(!r8lan Gulf. It lost Its commercial 
importance wlUi the downfall of the Portuguohe 
Empire and its trade is now Insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa Is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs. 141 lalus 
and exports to about Bs. SO lakhs in 1937. The 
discrepancy Is mot from the money sent to Qoa 
by the many emkrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Per manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are Imported. Exports 
cliioBy consist of cocoanuts, i>ctel nuts, mai^oes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta llallway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Eock above 
the Ghats where It joins the British system Is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railwav is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta J^llway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portugueac 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an oflloe 
ot Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Ooa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government wldch now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in Its territories. 

Most of the commerce of Portuguese India 
is with British India with whom it maintains 
close commercial relation. About 65 per cent, 
of the itn])ort8 of tlie (jountry are from British 
India M'hlch also receives most of its exports 
which have experienced in recent years a remark- 
able fall. Among the most important imports 
are rice, textiles, sugar, cereals, petrol, kerosene 
oil, etc. There Is a large entrepot trade running 
into about 8 to 9 crores of rupeas a year, which is 
generally cleared by the port and railway of 
Morftiugao. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country' was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with opcaslonal 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were mot by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
lives were the result of the Initiative of the 
Governor-Oeneral Jaime de Morals, who Is po- 
pularly known as the “Governor of Taxes." 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries hod always remained In arrears 
are now being paid regularly. 11 munidpai 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high Incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higlier than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Be. 13 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for govemment 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
causa to the flight of ca^tal from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenge are the 
land tax. Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigraate which yields to the 
State about Be. 40,000. The country being 
nconomioally backward, the taxes give very 
little indioatiem of its productive capacity or of Its 
annual wealth. The national wealth Is a matter^ 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 
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fli 9 JXoffm OnoBlitM were added to 
the PdKivctMto jommSitm- In iSii the 
•belter gleeii w Gm to fngltivea from Jnetloe 
In Biraih termoiT thteetoned to bilng about 
a rajptoie with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1652 the Banes of Satari^lu the No- 
vas Gonqnlstae, revolted. In 1871 the native! 
army in Goa mutinied and the King*8 own 
brouier eame froin Lisbon to deal mth the 
trouble and havint dtot so disbanded the 
native army, which has neter been reconsti- 
tuted, But another outbreak among the 
troops took plaoB in 1805 and the Banes Joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
untli the arrival of another special exp^tion 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1012» troops being again 
Imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1018. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

nie people on the whole appear to be quite 
•atisAed with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not u sign of disafleotion against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy complete eqaality with the natives of Por- 
tugsi many of the sons of Goa oocnpying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thosj 
f^o as Brltto who was Klnlster of Public 
Works towi^ the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa at was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodifmca, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
In General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa arc also Dr. Almeida Ares, the 
President of the Supreme Court In Lisbon, Dr. 
Oaeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the eame Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, ex-Secretsry-General of 
the MinUi^ of Finance. 

The embUsbment of dictatorship in Portui^ 
has pioddosd profound toanges in^ adminis- 
trattvs ihachiiury of Goa. A system of centrali- 
sation, flnaiidil sad administrative, has been 
introduced with the result that aU Important 
flnandnl and adndnSstratlve acts require the 
asnoto>n of the Lisbon Government. The 
Qov•«llo^GeBersl bne to submit Ire^ent reports 
of his administration to the Lisbon Government. 
A law very severely controlB the freedom 
of the Pw end impoees heavy penaltice on all 
erham committed by newspapers. Old news- 
pspecs see exempted horn depoeits, but new ones 
nave to kero with the State oonskuvable sums of 
money bem they are allowto to eppesr. 
Btsry paper has to be previously oensniea by 
offlclsl osnson and so also the puldioatloa ci 
books, btoefanies and p am ph lets. The powers 
of the OouneU cf Goveniment are slso rednosd, 
partfamlarly their leglslatlva innotions. A 
■ytoem of periodlosl ooafereace bat been esta- 
blMhed made iq> of all the ecfontal Governess, 
Thsce is a eommen p a f lian wB jt and the srtKde 
I Bnpizs it coBstItotid Into a * 



under an Ocganlo Ohaitef (Oarta Otgsa^ In 
tores linos . lit July iOlO.. ms ' Gbsmi* 
regarding olvU and flnsnw admlnlstrsttoii 
of the colony, was modified by niles Noe. 1006 
and 1022, dated 7th and 9i^ Aug^ 1020, 
and decrees Noe. 7008 and 7080, datto Oto 
and 18th October. A new Organlo Gharter 
modifying in certain parts the oarlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12400 of 4tb Ootoher 
1026 and is nowln force. 

The territory of Portumiim Ihflia Is nUad 
by one Governor-General, vecldtim in tbs 
Capital of the State, at Pamim •UtosNoua’Goa, 
and is divided into three dirtrlcts : Goa, Dtaoun 
and Diu, The last two are each undavn Um^ 
nant-Oovernor. The district of Goa It nn^toa . 
direct inperintendenoy of the GovemowGanainl. 

Subordinate to the Governor-Qeiiaral IhU 
following Secretariate are worlds: Home 
and Potttloal, Finance. Customs, Bduoatlon, 
fiOUtary, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Pnbltc 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exriuiivc Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Poets and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the tmra that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Ballway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in ooUaboratton 
with him works a Governor's Council (Oontm^ 
do Qonmo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Connell Is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, »x-offieio President, cf 
four offldalB (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of PubUo Works), five elected 
members (three representing V$tbai Oonfuidoi, 
one the Ifovcu CtmquUUu and one the Distriefca 
of Daman and Diu) and flve members nominated 
by the Gfovemor-General to represent the 
minorities, agrloultural, oommeroial and other 
interests and the press. 

In eadi province of Goa, Daman and Din 
there is a DlMet Ooundi to supervise the Muni- 
eipaUties and other local institutions. The 
Dutriot (found! of <toa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gor- 
emment Froeecntor of die Nova-Goa dytl 
Court ; the Deputy (fliief Health OAoer ; the 
Bnginw next to m Director of Public Werhe ; 
the Deputy Director of Financce ; the Chairman 
of the Kunidpal Corporation of the leiaade ; one 
member fleeted by the Oommerelal and Indne* 
trial Associations of the dielriot; one member 
eleoted ^ the 60 hlgheet tax payenof Goa : One 
member elected by the Aiiodatfons ol Li^ 
ownen and Fanners of the Diitflet j and ope 
member advooates elected by the LegidatlTe 
(fonndl among the legally ouallfled. 

There Is one High Court in the State of India 
with flve Judgee and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Jimtlee at Profto, Maigao, Mro^ 
Sidiollm. 4hiep6m e Damioi aid MamBiBal 
Oonrts of^Justlee at Moimngflo (Vaioo da Giaa)! 
Pmiid, Diu an^ tl^^AroU. 

Xnew Adwitiiiilwrttfe Code hae bero intio- 
dneed nhlch Iminofii.adinkditiattvedlic^ltee 

jurocpriiw ittt as oMir .oewo ro . No pmUBc 

ASMaat’CBB'SniiesaoauBmiinn and haa to — 
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< tt ii ipttp ity powers over public serysats 
to the rjrat of appeal to the Supreme 
▲anmlrtmtite Court or Ibe Supreme Court of 
lnad|l!ne. The judiciary has ite own autonomy 
U regaidi promotions, disdplke, punlshmente 


Moraumao ti situated towards the south of 
iUniada Bar. on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of gpayy Birer in Lat. 15’^S6’N. and Long. 
7t* 47' about 226 miles south of Bombay 
and t| miles south of Psnjim, the Capital of 
Portugusse India. The Port of Hormiwso Is 
the natural outlet so the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. A 8. M. Ey. (metre>gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao Is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port Is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary macks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
asslstanoe of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
Qualified officer will bcMsrd the vessel and render 
such sss i s t a n oe. 


and dlsmtseal subject to general supervision 
and control by the Minister for JnstioB. The 
whole Portuguese Empire forms one fndieisl 
district directly under the lishon Oovenment. 


Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Eailway which 
is controlled hy the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Ballway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the eoonomloal, 
commercial and fndilstrlal development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the **Mormugfio Improvement 
Trust ** with its head office at Tasoo da Gams, 
2 miles from Mormugio Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government nave intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for reudential and Industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 800 acres, near 
the Harbour. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It Is composed of two por- 
ticos, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
ooait, and the detached pargana of Xagar Aveli, 
separated from it by a naircw strip of British 
tenritoiT and bisected by the B. B. A C. I. Bail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 20 vfllages and has a popu 
hftloa (1081) of 17,000 of whom 1,480 are.^ris^ 
Maas. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,006. Hager Ave!t lias an area 
of 00 square miles and a population (1021) 
of 81,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 
Itie number of houses is 0^0. The town of 
DamM wae aaoked by the Portuguese In 1681 
fabttilt by the natives and reUiken by the Portu- 
guese la 1688, when they made it one of tbelr 
permanent establishments in India, They 
converted Mie mosque into a church and have 
Mnce built el^t other places of woiahlp. The 
native OhrisMaiii adopt the European cos- 
lume, some of the wmnen dressing riiemielvM 
after the present European fashion, and other* 
isUcfwIng the old style of petticoat and mantle 
ones prevalent In Spain and P(»tugal. 

The soil of the settlement Is moist and far- 1 
the, Mpedally in Hagar AvMl, bnt despite the] 
ease of cultlvatloa only one-twentieth part <d the 


territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the Inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement oontalns no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Hagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
It was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
posee a single district and has a Monlmpal 
Chamber and Corporation. It Is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Oovemor-Genei^ 
of Ooa. The Judicial department is admin^ 
tered by a judge, with an esiabUshm^ com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
and two clerks, InHagar Avail the greater 
part of the soil Is the property Of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the ouJUvatom hold their 
tenuies direct. A tax Is levied , on all 
lands, whether alienated or the property 
of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
are laad4ax, forests, exoiae and 
duUet. 


Din is an island ] 


DIU. 


off the aoutbon ax- 


^ Kathiawar Panlnsnla. from 
Jt la saMtated by a narrow eoai^ 
"*1 a oowderableiwamp. It is oooBmoaed 



Metla^ han^r, where vemels oa&aafely 
•I analior In two fathoms ot< water and 

.. .^Wtognaae vm fired nl an 
paiid with a daMia tootatatn peaewlon 


of it. This they oainad, firat by toaato Bith 
the SuHan of uujmat and then by foma of 
anas. Din became opatent and famoni for 
Ita oommeroe. It haa now dwindled Into 
iasignificanoa. TheaxtnmaleBithof the island 
is about seven mllaa and Its breadth from 
north to aoutiL two mile#- The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Dlu, from which thairiaad takes Ita name, 
is laid to have been 80,QOD in the days of Ita 
commeroial proapeifly. Tfiia total popniatira 
of the Island toeartlinff to the wiis«i 
la 1M44 df wl^ 228 wars 
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FRENCH P0SSE8S1<H(S. 


The Frencli posBenlona In IndU comprise five 
Settlements, with oertein dependent lodges, ot 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the Slsi Dee. 1987 
ol 205,608. 1^ first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a vlCw to open up eommer* 
oial relations, was attempted in 1608. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at i^uen, hut 
It failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal B4dielTen 
founded the first Campagnie d'Orlent, but its 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti^ 
tided the Company on a larger basis In 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the I ndiau trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without suocess, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert's Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Burat. But on find* 
Ing that city unsuit^ for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, sp^i* 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seiied | 
8t^ Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos* 
se^wlon of Holland. He was, however, com* 
petted to restore It to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Cmnpany seemed Imnsnding 
when one of ite agents, toe celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin,, suddenly reiaoied It. Bellying 
under him a handfnl of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out ol the wreck of the settlemente at 
Trincomalee and Bt. Thome, be took np hie 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purriiased in 1688 frmn the Bale xA 
Ctngee. He built fortlfioatlone, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town aaamst the Dutch, who wrested ft 
from him hi 1698. and held it until it was res- 
tored to the Frsnrii by the Peace of Byswiek, 
in 1697. Fondtaherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, Uie meet Import- 
ant of the French BetUementi in India. Its 
foundation was oontemporaneous with that 
of Dakota. Like Oaleutta, its site was irar* 
chased by a Buropean Company from a nMlve 
prince, and what Job Ohamook was to CaUmtta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
Its TMtittttion to the Frenrii by the Peace of 
Byswiek In 1697, Martin was appointed 
Oovemor, and under his able management 
PondieheRy became an entrepot of trade. 

(Bmndemagore, In Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the De&i Bmperor; Mahd, on the 
M al aba r Coast, was obtain in 1726-6, under 
^ government of If. Lenoir; Karikal, on the 
Oofronaiidel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
In 1788. Yanaoit, on the ooMt of the Korthera 
CIrOBn, was taken poesmthm of In 1760, and 
fonnatty ceded to the French two yekttla^. 


13ke military eemmanJ and admlolstnMloii-iB- 
cMef iMtIm Fienefa pamesriow In IndU am varied 
iu a Oowecuec, wlioae rerigence Is at FoadS- 
mma, Xha oftet It at pnsant bald by 
iSate Bonvin (Doattri- Be U assfstsd 
byaChdritariaa and bgr wmgul ** Chari ^ 


Service ** in the different admbilstrativt depart* 
raente. In 1870 local oounoili and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of untverwsnffrage within the 
French territories. Seventeen Munlclpalttles, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, nariem^ 
Pondlehernr, Arianooupam, Modellarprillj 
Oulgaret, Vlilenour, Ttroubourand, BabouT giia 
Nettapaeam, tor the eetabtlshment of Pondi- 
cherry; Barlkal, Keravy, Nedouttcadon. dr- 
aoular, Drande Aldde, Cotohdry, for the estaK 'ib- 
ment of Karikal, and also ChandemagvTe, MiM 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards nritves am 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. CJttrtt 
and criminal courts, courts of first InriaWri 
and a court of appMl oompoee the iudittlal 
maoliinery. The trmj tnd eriabllihmeats 
connected with the Oovemor and his sUft 
at Pondicherry snd those of administratoii 
at dianderaagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headqnartem ohargsa 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Gk>verainent, with lonr de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the Frenm Government ii worthily 
maintained in the Baat. Pondtoherry is also 
the scene of considerable mliglous pomp and 
miiilonary activity. It forms the seat of an 
ArohbMiop, with a body of prieats for all 
French India: and of the MlssUms BUraaffnei^ 
the Bucoessors of the MfsaioTi du Caiuariofouiideo 
by the Jesnlts In 1776. But the riiief field of 
this mlesion llee outside the French Seltlemenli, 
a large proportion of Its (fiiristlanB am Britbik 
snbjeote smd many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee Is the ordinaiT 
tender within French terrltorlee. A line of rail- 
way running Ho ViUenou^ from Pondkftieny lo 
Yiilupuram on the South Indian Bailway. inrio- 
tains communication with Madras and the mri 
of British India, and Karikal Is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Ciommeree consisting of fifteeu 
membem, nine of them Bnropeans Or pcmons 
of Btnrc^n descent, was reorganised by a dooms 
of rtb March, 1914. The capital, PWkdiriirittt, 
is a very handsome town, and pmemitiit i peO l i W y 
from the sea a striking appearanee of FfOikOb 
oivllisation. 


People usd Trade. 


The Settlements am rnpmsentod In Pai^ 
liament at Paris by one seaator and ooO 
deputy. The Senator IS Mods. Lemolgnia Tbo 
Deputy Is Mods. Ptarre Dnpuy. Them worn ts 
1987 67 primary schools and 8 eo&i|Mi 
all maintained by the Oovemment, with W 
toaohers and 18,608 pupils. Local mvemm aud 
expendBnre (Budget of 1998) Bo. 8,997.089. 
mndget 19Sn 1^^986. (Budget of 
Bs. 8,444,086. Ibapriao^ otopo am poMy, 
gnmiidnut. and ragi Them am at Pondferieny 
8 eottoD mll^ aid ot (riauderuaiose l lute mill. 
The eottou mlBi lave h oB XM9 loooii aui 
84,744 ndodleo^ OWplojdBg 7,W priooni rit 

a riwoO lueoo eo lor jt eu i idii u j^ uui ouo'loo 
faotory. The dUel aapBiririiSSiBdriiiwy ui6 
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French Possessions. 


oil taodfl utthe ports of Pondicherry and Karikal. 
In IMS the Imports amounted to frt. 70,058.000 
and exports to irs. 118,440,000. At these 
tiio ports In 1988, 200 Teasels entered and 
cieMed: tonnage 080,187 T. Pondicherry is 


Pondlidierr; is the ohiol of the French Settle* 
manta in India and Its capital Is the head- 
qnaitm of their Qovemor. It is sitnated on 
the Goromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuiam-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Bailway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in the 20ih Feb. 1081 was 
168^55. It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded In 
1074 under Francois Martin. In 1098, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1609. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1701, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fonifloations were demolished in 1770. The 

? laoe was again restored in 1785 under the 
reaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Bralthwaite in 1703, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a numhar of 
isolated pieces of territory which are sttt pff 
from the main part and surrounded by 4iie 
Ehltish District of South A root, except where 
they border on the sea. The CoUector of 


I risited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
^ between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
with the Messageries Maritimes. The figures 
contained In this paragraph are the latest avail- 
able and are corrected up to December 1088. 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinarr correspondence wiUi the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredit^ to the French Government, 
yrho is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and Is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville no&e. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their marine reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with meen Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind In British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual nmula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom toe place and the Frenrii 
name owed so much. 


PONDICHERRY 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ohandemagoie is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Ohinsura. 
Popoia^ (In the 28th Feb. I08l) 27,282. 
The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1888, though previously it had been 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as 
1872 or 1078. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It ehaaged 
between British and French various 
times dm^ the Kapoleonio wan and was 
fihaily restored to the French In 1818. 

The former grandeur of Ohandemagoie has 


disappeared, and at present II Is little more 
than a qnlet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway Is Just outside French territory 22 
miles from Oalcutta (Howrah). The chief 
admlnlstiatlve officer Is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Qovemor of t^ 
Fieoch Possessions. The chief publio Insri- 
tution Is the Oollege Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary's instltation, founded in 1882 and 
under the direet oontrol of tlie French 
Govemment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Ooromande! Ooaat between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided Into 
six aommunes, ecmtalnlng 110 Tillages In 
n& aod ooverlng an area of 68 square mUes. 
2s Is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
lO^iUie Oovemor at Pondicherry. The popn- 
MUon has in recent yean rapidly decresma. In 
IBM H was 08,054; In 1801, 75,626 ; in 1001, 
44i008; In 1028, 57,028 in 1024, 68,022; 
S|i4 la 1921, 67,014; but the denidty 

Is stBl very high, being 1,088 pMioos 
Mf smie mOe. Kumbakonam Is tm oaly 
MNIk m TMloie District which has a hteher 
JBaeh of the six communes— oam^. 
La Orsade Aldee, 


universal suffrage but in the municipality 
KArikal hill the number of seats are reserved for 
Boropeans or their descendants. The country Is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branch of 
the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settleiaeat Is situated on 
the north hank of the river Arasalar, about 
1| miles from its mouth. It has a l^isk trade 
In rice with Dsylpn, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Betuemeats. It has no eommeroe 
with Franoe, and veiy little with otfaw Freoeb 
colonies’. The mrt is merely an open road- 
st^, aroiddedr with a Hgnt-house 142 feet 
Idgh, toe light In srblcli has a range of Iron 
8 to 10 mUes. is 1800 Earflul was ooinieoled 
with Faiaiem on Ibi Taalore Dlskilst Biosid 
Eailway. XSrikal oaow into frpMb 




The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, wbleh has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always b<mie a twofold character— 4he local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
exeoutors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of lat^ times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in Importance, until 
it might be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominated, if It did not absorb the situation. 


The Local Problem.— The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the conflnes 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the hte^est mountains in the world. The thin 
valleys in these immense ran^ are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, mmtant mountains^ 
rendered the fleroer and the more diflicult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it lain excess of the supportlnn 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in afl 
parts of the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich fdains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly dose parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1746 the English Govern 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Hi^landers a military 
career in ihe famous Highland regiments, and 
In rendering mlllti^ operations easier b^ the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
**The NewBoad,** he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two polldes 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Bobert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing Into military occupation of the principal 
^ints, and thenoe controlling the conn^. 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal ohlefs, throui^i whom 
the tribesmen were sept in order. Thai policy 
was so sucoessfnl that whilst the administration 
was expmiBlve the Bahiehistan frontier did not 
■moim embarrass the Government of India 
fmhi the time when Sandeman eet his mark on 
the land. Not that the country eras entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or rlringi 
neoMmtad oocapioilial military operations, 
Ctemal Jpaas iras tnvolvMiB Vbi 


in 1019. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this seotion of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanlstaii.— Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section oMhe fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That wag, for three quarters 
of a century, the soene of almost ceaielees 
military op^tions, which constituted a 
devastatlug drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy fading the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of thsir inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought. Once the 
fronUer with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for militaiy 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But thi^who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that ooonpatlon up to the Af^^ban fron- 
tier would only drift the frontier ivobto farther 
north. Instead of the dlllbrmg tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Af^m^ on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lil^tly iu the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, HabibuDah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and sncoessful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to coai^l 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings whlob 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryririn 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor old It 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with n 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalls, and the Amir dm to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, ooonpatlon up to iriiat it 
called the Durand Line becanss it la the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Oommlarioii hi 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the Brithh 
! Plenipotentiary, would almnly mean ffiiat in 
time of trouble we thould nave to deal wttili 
Affjffianistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreecmofiable tribennen along 
our difficult line of oommunicatloos. The ‘ 
Kabul Government now have greater oontio} 
over their tribes near the frontier than former^ 
but the old argument still applies. Them 
was the further oomldsratioii Out fiaanotom 
were of the fixed hellef that even tf the For> 
ward Poltoy wii win from the srilttaiy 
standpoint, it would Inwcrive charges over an In- 
definite period.gieater ^An the Bidlsa fimuMi* 
would bear. Koioover on thle eeetion of 
Frontier, the poeltlon whs Oomi^ted hy tho 
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•I p aM top of EumU 1q Central Aala. The easiest 
PMMa. and the passes down whioh for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great Invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
iegloo« Therefore it was deemed essential to 
flotoii^ if not to occupy them, in the interests 
ol the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
pdlloy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
Soiiool, which would have oooupled, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the 
dose Border School,whloh would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous tone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains If they saliled forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies*'*' The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, whioh irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful for their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
poets were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative! 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
oar frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in whioh 
nettber we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
lurisdiotion. This was left entirely under the 
oontnil ot the tribes who peopled it. Now it was 
often asked why we did not lidlow the precedent 
of Buduohistan and ** Sandemanlse ** the Inde- 
pendysnt Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topioB of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this cone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Bahidiistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is BO 10^ tribal organisation in the Independent 
Tenhwry. The toibal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
a very pieearious authority, and the instoiment 
for tbB ooUeotlve expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the Jirgah, or tribal oonnoQ, ol 
the aiost democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
Influence, iB time of excitement perhaps more 
iBfluenee, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit ol this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
oatbreak In the Tochi Valley the general 
nneaslnesB flamed into a rising which Involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Bven tms large foroe, owing to 
ttie Immense difficulties of transportation, was 
enable effectively to deal with the situation, 
thona^ peace was made. The emergency thus 
Steam synebronised with the advent of Lord 
CNmon aa Vloeroy. Ue dealt with it in master- 
Itil laBhion. In the first place, he separated 
Urn frontier tone from the Government of the 
PmaAab,wtikiti had hitherto be^ tesponsfhle 
lor Ita administration, and had organued lor 
tM pnzpoae a ap^l force of Front!^ roldSeiSi 
tamii asthe PoBlab loegular Frontier Foroe. 
Ms was tile revival of a scheme as old as 
f Iseroyall^ of Lord Lytton, though no othei 


Viceroy had been able to carry It through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
eonstltnted into a separate administrative 
tone under the direct authority of the Govern* 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis* 
sloner. Then Lord Curton withdrew the ad van* 
ced military posts and concentrated the Begular 
troops in bans better linked with the main 
miJita^ centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanoed posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Toohi, the Eurram and the 
Ebyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
I militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
I selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
lit was sj^plemented by a fine development 
I policy. The oonstoictlon of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into tne Swat 
Canal (g.v. Irrigation) led to such an Increase 
in cultivation that tne tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord CnrzoB’s Snccess.— Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curton policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditious 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Ehel 
andMohmand expeditions, andthe WaziriB,and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud W aziris, never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, tnongh the Watiris 
built up a heavy bill ol offences, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense i^eoocupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain ol the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
i weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated In his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrabaman Ehan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdul* 
rahaman Khan could hold in the least of a sinale 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the pc^latioD ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibniiah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather* 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Ehel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards ; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amount his own peo^ 
until they bad burnt their fingen by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warnea the Government that be 
mU^t often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must truii him. In truth, the 
poiltion of the Amir when Tarkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the Bide of Gennany was extraordinarily diflioiilt. 
He received Turkish, German and Austrian 
mi ssi on s In Eabnl.from which British represent* 
ativee were stillenolnded. But be kept Alkhani* 
Stan outofthe war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Oentiai Powers and thtir salti^esi his 
pohey was justiM up to tim hl)i* Xndeedj, 
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his siiooMf was the cause of bis assaasinatioiii 
The irreoonoilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and stroye 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasmllah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasmllah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in £:abiil itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullab, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchicad 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 26, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seised, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1^8 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but It is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward eflfect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablate. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia, left without the support m 
the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or Joined the rising. This has often 
been desorioed as the failure of the Gnrson 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this question. 
The Militia numbered only some 8,000 men. 
They wore distributed in a number of isolated 
a^ Beiai-lB<dated posts. There was no possi- 
bility of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
Afghan Invading force. They were not intended 
for such a purpose. If they had, when the 
Invasion began, been supported by regular 
troops their loyalty mi^t have remained 
sound. But other counsels prevailed. It was 
at the outset decided in high military quarters 
Jbat in the face of the Afghan invasion It was 
Inadyisableto send regular troops to support the 
Waairlstan militia posts aslt was concluded that 
the Mahsud and warir tribes of Wazlristan 
would join the enemy. Orders were therefore 
jMii^ that the posts should be aband<m^, the 
British officers in them withdrawing with such 
men as remained loyal. The officer cmnmaading 
the Itennu toigade immediately despatched a 
movable column for the sticcour and reassn- 
ranoe of the militia garrisons in his area hit 
snperim orders foiUowsd direetlngthe return of 
the column forthwith. The mili&a were there- 
upon ordered to withdraw ‘ ‘ 

mem to do so, aeoompanie 
stom as they eonld 
rally prodUMd IheiaitaaA 
man, Whohogiai to attaokj 


oonvoys and to l^t the abandoned posts, t6 
expect the milltm to remain firm in retreat 
In snob oirenmstanoes waa to tetim reasonable 
oonsideration of the facts of the situation. 

Haasla and the Frontier.— The Onraen 
policy was up to this inevitable ooOapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greaten 
external force In moulding Indian frontier poltay 
was the long struggle with Enssla. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for pr^omifiance in Asia wm waged between 
Great Britain and Eussla. Time are few pacei 
in British foreign policy less attractive to Uie 
student of Imperial affairs. Enssla was oon- 
fronted In Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those whldi faced l^iglaBd In 
India when the course of events cdnverted the 
old East India Company from a trading oorpor* 
ation into a governing body. The decaytng 
khanatesof Central Asia were Impossible n6i{^ 
hours. Confronted with an inferior ctvllisatioB, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Eussla had to advance. Tme, the advan- 
turons spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist caj^al 
were not adverse to paying off on the Znatan 
Borderiand the seore against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War and for what the Enssians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey In 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory gnurllla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
aides, accompanied by periodio panics in the 
British Press each time the Euaslans moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Eussian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ** Mervousness.” This external force 
involved the Government of India In the huml- 
iiations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the rasing of the famous 
Bala Hidsar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Alkhanl^ 
tan. There waa a gleam of light when Abdniv 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, ^oved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
lor the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimltaii<ms and 
agreements which olarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old oontaoversy 
bn^e out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during LoM Curse's 
vieeroyalty, gave rise to grave suspioion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterions city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigiie. But it was 
not nntll the conclusion of the, Anglo-Eussian 
agreement of 1907 ttiat the two counts^ arrived 
at a staro long soii|^t by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Loxd Grey, the Foreign fieoior 
tary. and Lord Haidiime, tonnevly EdM 
Ambsssador in Petrogiad, but it had been dialb* 


ana their commence- 
d by the burning of 
not carry, quite natu- 
upitsinii of fihe tribes - 
loot the retiring 
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ed hs tbelr oNdeoesflors, i^oBe efforts wen 
tondiKted nugatory by the iiffxaiitigeiit attitude 
<«d the domuiant forces In Petcograd. It was not 
untU Kuasia was chastened on the battlefields 
of l^aiMshurla by Japan, and disappeared as a 
■Mt Ipower In the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the eoncluslon of an Agreement. This 
eOLbsaced the whole frontier lone. There were 
tuany unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
Mpe^liy In regard to Feisla, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
Of Peniians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully Justified Itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two oouib> 
tries, which pot an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
lUissia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness returned, for the geographical and 
aOled droumstanoes which influenced the policy 
of the Tsarist regime exert predaely the same 
pressure upon Its suooessor, and the Soviet have 
a troubleBome motive which the Tutrs had not : 
their aim to produce world revolution is avowed 
and Britain and the Oonstitationalism for which 
the stands were for long admittedly the greatest 
obstades in their path and despite the recent 
effects of Totalitarianism this is still funda- 
mentally the case. 


Gorman Inflnenoe.—As nature abhors 
a Taeuum. so in the case of States bordered by 
higher dvflisatlons, no sooner does one strobg 
influence recede than some oUier takes Iti 
place. Long before the signing of the Aifglo- 
Eussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the hoiison. 
imitative, not creative, in this, as In most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Eussian exj^nsion In Man- 
chniia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostradsed by Bnrope 
for bis direct oomplidty in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence sufueme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Patosttne, which was generally treated in Europe 
as au exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
tn the acquisition by German interests of the 
orindpal railways in Anatolia. Later It fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Batlway 
eoneession, under which German Interests secured 
the right of extending the AnatoUaa lines 
from the port of Haidar FUsha, opposite 
Gpnstantlnople, to a port in the Pendan Gulf. 
Mow suoeeMive British Statesmen of both parties 
hud declared that the acquisidon of a terrftMial 
foothold in the Persian Gull by any power— 
iUissia and the port of Bunder Abbas befog then 
la, view-— would be regarded as an ultfniHidly 
aotf There followed a replica of the pecfod of 
eiswris and excursions which had wigared 
hit idatlons with Bnssla. Undaunted, oven 
liieli their endeavour to secure British oo^opesa- 
la m enteriolse fidled, and wbrni ^ 
Imiitloala Tigtey whkfli set the Oomn^tee 
off Matoa sad Progress in power eutaBsd a 


tempoiaiT iatemiptton of their Infiuenoe at 
Oonstantmo:^e« the Germans pressed forward 
with thsir entcurinise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bouigulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Eoweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set tine Turks in motion to subordinate the Shelu 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad rauaay 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bublan Island. 
They commenced the most difflonlt part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taarns 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the raiu 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Bas-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
Indicated in what beomne known in Germany 
j as •* B.B.B." — Berlin, Bysantium, JItofldtdad. 

! Throughout the progress of these schemes, 

I which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, If they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
advmMtuie. Shortly before the oommencement 
of war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had tihis end in riew ended in a 
d^nite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement uliloh 
bad not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war. and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Neverthdess the rail- 
way did not sl^nd still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the diffionlt 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. Onoe 
again with a new German drive tothe|Bastin 
Europe, a footing on the Black Sea if obtained 
would revive that old ambition. ^ 


The Slgniftcance of the Baghdad Railway. 

—The real significance of the Bafididad Eailway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly laotured as a great trunk line, udiioh 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the Bast. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Inoian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to eseape the hot weather in 
India and tiie return tiafflo Is spread over the 
period of from October to Jaimaiy. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is apiMdling. To 
Ima^e tfbat the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and eomfortabie. as 
well as fairly expeditions sea route from Bombay 
to MarseUles and thence by the esMest raiiway 
travelUng outside the Biitifo Isles to Oala l e 
and London, for such a land route was an amamag 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have In- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay ot Kaiaefai 
to Koweit or Basra, then a foumey aoross Abe 
burning iflalns of Mesopotamia and Asia Mlaor 
to oSlax Paeha, itaM aomei the fltselts to 
Oonstantliioi^, and finally fjglt assess T 
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to o Korth Sm port. Tlili would in any dronm* 
•taaoN have boon a eoatly fioak Jonmoy la 
eompailiOB with the eea route. Then as for 
the oommerdal aspect of the line, the natural 


port of the Ml^le East Is Basra. The sea i 
frei^ from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra ' 
to Baghdad. To Imagine again that merohan* j 
(Use would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would hare involved a i 
double break of bulk at Oonstantlnople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a ehimeia. 

48 a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Ballway was strategic, it was 
designea to make the Power seated at Gonstan* 
tinople— and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
lllnor and The Middle East, and the route-select>- 
ed, often eritldsed, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strat^c centres. 
As a commercial line, the Bail way, if completed, 
would have served three aones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rldi lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern sone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
whidi placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidised line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg- America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged deslms on Kowelt, which 
could never have oome a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Blushing to Antwerp or Ouxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unohallengeable geographical and natural 

C tion to be the great port of The Middle 
t: Germany was defeated. The Turks, 
when they emerged from an Isolated military 
despotism based on Angora, were confronted 
wim the immense problem of re-bullding 


I raised the status of Mesopotamia and after the 
I Bevolution that fine soldJar Haiim Pashit* 
; became a power in the land. But speakbif. 
broadly Turkey ' remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one's interest, even that cil 
the Arab, to turn her out. When howevef 
Germany developed her "B3.B.*' policy, Turk^ 
was used as a stalkhig horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr la order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried, 
to convert the nominal snseralniy exercised. 

I or rather claimed, over the Sheikh ot Koweii 


eluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh ol 
Boweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very preoarlons. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 


i. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic nlnterlmul 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, wa found ourselves involvedln mintary 
operations of the most extensive and unprofltabM 
character. These were completely suoceesfai, 
wltii General Maude's occupation of Baghdad* 
After the Bnssian debdde we found ou^ves 
involved In a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Oentral 
Asia, p^udng military exploits of an almoit 
epic cmaraoter, but exerolslng little inflnenoe 
on the war. Xliey were brought to an end by 
uressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turldsb Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby seattored the Turks like diaff. Bui 
the aftermath of the war left ns in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with Indefinite fron* 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stiinng up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. I^e oonotualon of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1028 brought temporary relief, hut 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was providea that if the two parties eonla 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should « 
be left to The League of nations. Kegotla* 
tions were promptly opened at Conita n ttno p le* 
but It was unmeoiately found that there eonla 
be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vikyet, and the BrMkh 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hintertand 
were neoessary to the existenoe of Mnk. !Rie 
issue therefore went to the League of nations. 
That body deSMtehed a neutral commission to 
study the position on thespot ; this commisston 
reported that the best settlaineiit would Imi for 
the Mosul vilayet to be ineorporated In mic, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that fitote for a pevM 
of twenty-five years. Wheh ths report of this 
oommisslon came before tbe League in 1018 


Greeki and the Armenians, by massacre 
and oxpulskni — were a very different factor. 
The oomidstlon of the throu^ line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line was only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative oharao- 
teilstiQs on record tor the guidance of opinion 
at a later sti^ie. 

^Tnrlcey and the Frontier.— The position 
of Tnrimy on the Indian frontier was never of ] 
any oonsidemble imnortanoe in Itself, and ney*r 
sssumed any signtlloanoe, save as the anoiti 
mttficf of Germany, when she passed under the 
tatelage of that Power, and fot e limited i^od 
dining the war. Although so long estannStod 




Britain gave the neessssry gnarantoe, and the 
I Oounetl of The League unannuouaiy allotted the 
Mosul vflayat to IruL Tlsi Turklih detegatiiL 
who at firn rcoogalijied tbs decisrto enSonlrm 
ths Lsague, tiini ^dedaied that they would not 
hoboQBdhyltBdesWo&s. fto the matter rested 
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whioh ivu kaown m Tbe Bmneli Line. After 
at flvit bnstliliig aothlng but anaod feeliteaoe 
tOMoeptance the award, the Tnrkt aft^ 
ward wMamed a more conelUatory note, and 
alarmed, It may be, by the threat of Italian 
aMteerton, accepted the frontier line demarcat* 
edhy the League. 

Traiiee and the Frontier.— -If we touch 
for a tew eentenoee on the poaltton of France 
on the fr<mtier8 of India, It la not beoanae they 
imvt any preeent day signlflcanoe, but in order 
to eompfete this brief anrvey of the waxing and 
waning of external InfluenoeB on Indtan frontier 
Mlley. It la difficult to find any aound policy 
bel^d the efforts of Franoe to obtain a coaling 
atatlon at Bfaakat in the Persian Golf, and her 
long opposition to the steps neoeaaary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in (dieck the 
immense traffic in arms which was eoidpping 
idl the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more d^nite 
purpose In it than a general pin-pfioklng policy, 
a desire to play the part of Eussia, and perhaps 
a source ox annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
condderable cessions in West Africa, particuiaiiy 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstennon. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv one after the oonclution 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-Ghina was the prelude 
to desi^ for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there lor the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
These hsd earlier been mutteriim in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighttes the foolish and 


tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
o^me an Impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, 11 any 
were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
powBSrtOBS of France in this direction, they were 
uisimDated by the Second Burmeee War and the 
firm establishment of British role. Far ottor- 
wise was it on the confines of Slam. It was the 
purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Provinoe of the Indian Empiru and 
French Indo-Ohlna. This policy was deflidtely 
by French encnracfaments on Siam. 
Matters approadxed a criste In 1894, and we 
warn wUhin measurable distance of a situation 
mk^t have ended in open war between 
the two litates* But aain the case of Peujdah. 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
acroas AMoa to FauMida, the imminence of 
bMtiUtles made statesmen on both sides ask 
tkaxoMlvee what they might be going to fight 
about. They fmind there was notblog esae nt i al 
and an agreement was negotiated bmween the 
tsroFoerars. which secured ^Indepeodsaoe and 
tmbigrlty of Siam. That agreement has been 
ennsohdated by wise and progressive rule in 
fiiam Itself, under Ite own independent eovereifBt 
wlm Is Imbned with a strong friendship for 
Qteat Britain, whilst at the same time xaain- 
Islsllig food relatloae with Fren<di neighbow- 
MfW Frntttier Prablim.-«nie wbole 
pdiiaee di this tetef sketA hai been to slxiw 
{Miwibfeefmieratk]ii8--Hnosteteuieitlyit»de 


the events lesdlng to the Afghan War of 1888-^ 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external infiuences— 4n the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Bussia. for a bM 

S eriod the German ambition to build up a 
omlnant position In the Bast throngh the 
revival of the land route, and to a much leseer 
extent by the ambitions of Franoe and Turkey. 
The oiroumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly changed. Old 
dangers have disappeared. Beoent events in 
China and the develoj^ent of aggressive air 
power have uurlng the past year given the 
Indian North-Eastern frontier a vital aspect 
which It has never before borne. And, generally, 
conditions have become more like those 
normal to critical land frontiers any where in 
the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention Is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman on the Indian north-west border- 
land was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class flirting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our reaiguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when anned with a jezall and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now these tribesmen are eversrwhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gnnmnnlim 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from Britlu 
magazines, or secured from BussUn and 
Aiipaa souroes. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of toe Indian Army, either as Begulsrs in 
the Pathan regimente, or else In the trlt»l 
militias. We found this to our cost in' the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. ^e 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
eimeolally in Wazlristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marnmen- 
shtp and fire discipline were described by ez- 
perienoed soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporafy measure. 
It may be said that the oniz of Uie situation 
was in Wazirlatan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate rakBag ao£tvi^.. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they bad in the pa^ evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the coas^uent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines bfcommonl- 
cation which would enable ua to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally reoognlsed 
la UM Treaty of 1921 as aocMi 9 iietelytiidepeadftBt 
State, theft were many wbo ar^ thedesirabUlty 
<3i complete withdrawal, evea to tjm line of t$e. 
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Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshavrar on the other is fully ooosollda- 
ted. and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomai 
to the Eurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziristan tribes are 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by j 
good motor roads. 

This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which special^ 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1022, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the ** half-forward ** policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local oonditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Eazmak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 


to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wmxlis, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bifaiglnt 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
I^bruary, 1988, control over tribal terr itory 
was pushed forward beyond Bazmak' towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on t|ii 
Afgton side and of the need to assist the IQu 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bofilpibf 
Waxirsinto His Majesty’s disturbed terHwry. 
The work of control and of dvilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole, territory. Of this 
particulars are given on 258 and following pages. 
One of its recent fruits was a request by m 
dis for roads in their country of Tindi. A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissendons within the tribe in remrd toit caused 
the work to be suspended. The desirability 
of better controlling the Afrldis was demonstrat- 
ed in 1980 when, incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Airidi^vaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Wazldstan was shown 
by a rising of the Tori Ehel Wazirs In 1936-87, a 
trouble which has not yet been flattened out. 
A serious military campaign in Waziristan in 
1980-87, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that conditions there are far 
f^m settled. The trouble there is not yet over 
and its extent has resulted in serious (^cial 
review of the whole problem once again. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Ehyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Land! Ehana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of tte 
frontier between India and Af ghanis tan. 


1,-THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this disoussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
In the Gulf was in connection with the longj 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Duto^ who bad estabUshed 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Omuz, the super- 
session of the laud by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the Interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is qptnetly and effloiently 

S erfonned. Piracy was stamped out, the 
ruolal Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our eonsuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great ]&dtain claimed no selfish advantages. 
'Hie waters of the Gull were kept free to ue 
iMvigatiao of the ships of all nations, and 
tbow Qfzat Britain could have made any 
tamodal acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possestton of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Uft to bsiself Cmal Bzltmn desired no other 


policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was Involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at JJsea, 
near Maska^ and obstruct the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of preoision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anffio-French Entente. Russia sent <me 
of her finest omisers to ’’show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. Effie was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with oai^g 
covetous esres on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gull, Bunder Abbas. This menace deellned 
after the signing of the Anglo-EussiaB Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Eusiian 
power following the Be volution. Then Turkey, 
eithei acting for herself, or as the avtaU osaner 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, be{^ to stir. Sffie threatened the 
Sheikh of B a hr efa i by the armed oooupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr« mid moved G^ps 
to enforce her susoralnty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Penlaa GiOf and a pMsible 
terminus of the Bag^bidid Bailway. Further 
to oonsolldatt heristeiests, or^ stake out a 
olaluit Genuany sent the heay^-salsiSteed 
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ships of the Hambuig-Amedoa line to the Gkilf, 
where they comported themselves as the In- 
stmmente of Imperial poUoy rather than ae 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also itcove, 
through ^e agency of the firm of Wonkhaus. to 
soqulie a te'rritonal footing on the island of 
fthargah. These events stirred the Brittsb 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Coaoter. Measures. 

The first effective st^ to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous Vice- 
royalty of Lord Gurzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he coUld find to the head of affairs, estab- 
lished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf li^rts. The British Government 
also took alann. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenm authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late AdmlralMahan, 
placed on record his view that Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal atran^ 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local oommerofal interests whicn now underUe 
political and. military control, will Imperil 
Great Britain's naval position in the Farther 
Bast, her polftioal position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in noth, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia." The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Ixiid Lansdowne in 
words of great import — **We (<.«., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we diould oert-ainly 
resist wil^ all the means at our disposal." The 
negative [measures following these declarations 
wore followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a laiije financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Golf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the poiltloi of the Fenian Gulf receded 
In importance, until they are sow, more ^n 
they were before these external influences ders- 

X a local question, mainly a question Of 
. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those 1^0 desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for IMS, 
pp. 178-188. An Interesting new featnre 
In 1981 was the decision of the Persian 
Goyemment to Instal a Navy of thefar own In the 
Golf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all sidtably armed, was bwt In Italy 
and duly arrived at Its destination in 1982* It 
is at the outset officered by Italians, li^e Im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet ia that an 
Increase In the Pnmlan Oastonis tariff for revenue 
PurpoM IM to extensive smnttflag. The fleet 
» tMulisd to Checkit.^ Bfiliah Government 

in 1985 announced their derision to transfer 
Prinrijpal naval station In the Persian 
Gulf f rom Hsn|am, on Hlriiffl island, off the 
PQwmn^ shorn at the entrance of the Gulf, 
they on leaiie trom ^he Penlan, 


Gulf, to Bahrein, on the Western. ArabiarL 
coast of the Gulf. This move is caleulated w 
remove causes of friction. 

Maskat. 

Miskat, whirii is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Earaohi, is outside the PerslM 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Gape Musandtm. which Is the zeal enttaiioe 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and bi^ 
torioal prestige combine to make It insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with whimi It 
has always been Intimately associated. 

Formerly Maakat was pan of a domain whtoh 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Tstands of Eishm 
and Larak, with Bnnder Abbas on the Pmiien 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from It by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded In 
establishing their authority over the possessldnt 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon ns by 
ooncluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any p^ of his territory without our 
consent. The Sheikh paid a State visit to Ne# 
I>dlhl late in 1987 and thereafter to London, 
whither he Journeyed via the Far Bast and 
America. On his return home via India the 
Sheikh oonehided a new treaty with the 
representatives of His Majesty's Govsmment 
in 1988. 

The Pirate Coast 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Truoial Chiefs. The ill-name of this 
t^toiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did hot hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's ships of war. Laigs 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power,, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been neoessary. The 
Truoial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1808 
and mrdlng with the perpetual treaty of 1858 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid lA 
hostlUtles at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1878 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The lotions 
of the Truoial Chiefs are controlled by the 
BritUh Eeeident at Bushire. who vlslti the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of tnspeothm. 

The oommerelal importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of ImMU. 
Formerly Lingab was the entrepot for thM 
trade, but the exaerions of tbe Bejgtan fw 
toms officials In the employ of Peirria fliove 
this traffic from Llngah to Bebat. The Tfnoisl 

AJman. Gm-al-Gawalii and Bea-el-EhMlili^ 

ll8lirel]i. 

North of tbe JPlratfi Coast Ues ths flttle Archi- 
pelago which forms the ohiefl^p of the 
of Bahrein. OfihtogtpopefistandsonhrihQBe 
of Bahrein an4 Hahamp era of any staei but 
their Importaaoe Is ^ of all propofttea to 
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ttwir XUf 18 the great oeotre of the Basra. 

0iU| taiTl JtoherjTi which, Id a good rear, may , _ 

be woiw ball a million pouada eterling. The a Basra and Torhlsh Arabistan can 
daefaDtage la wretched, and at certain states of hardly be said to come within the scope of the 


tbi tilde ships have to lie fbur miles from the 
dlidfe, wIM is not even apptoachable by boats, 
M passbDgers, malls ana cargo have to be 
liadea on the donkeys for which Bahrein it 
tSIiioas. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port Is valued at over a n^iUon and 
quarter sterling, end the customs revenue, 
whiob amounts to some eighty thousand pounda 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler In the Gulf. 

Id the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
bdrylng ground which has hitherto bklRed 
drohstoToglsts. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Fhceniclans, who 
ate known to have traded In these waters. 

The British Government as was mentioned 
earlier In this review announced in 1986 that 
they proposed transferring the principal British 
naval station in the Gulf from Henjam, on the 
Persian side Of the Water, to Bahrein. The 
same place has since been utilised for the provi- 
sion tn a largo aerodrome for the service of the 
British Imperial air line between London and 
Australia, which is thus enabled to take a 
route down the Western side of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difficulties in Persia. 

KoweiL 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of slndlar sice In the world. The importance 
of Eoweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
poBsible Golf terminus of the Baghdad 
fUUway. This Is no new discovery, (or when 
the Buphratee Valley Railway was under die- 
ODseion, Gtoneral Oheeney selected it under tbe 
alternative name of the Grane^ao called from 
tbe vesemblance of the formation of tbe Bay to 
a pair of home^as the sea terminus of the line. 
Howfaere else would Eoweit be called a good 
or a promlstng port. The Bay la 20 miles deep 
aad 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be Incurred to render it 
sulMIe lor modem ocean-going steamers. Tt 
li sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the cieen thriving town is peopled by some 
90,000 Inhabitants; (^liy dependent on tbe 
se^ lor tbe mariners of Eoweit are noted far 
their boldness and bardibood. 

Maliammerah. 

On tbe opposite side of tbe entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Aran lie the territories of Sheikh 
Ebassal ol Mnbammerah. Tbe town, favour- 
ably sttuated near tbe mouth of tbe 
Rjanm River, has grown in importance 
siDoe the opening of tbe Earun River route to 
tfade tbroMb tbe euterprlse of Kesezs. Lynch 
This route provides the sboftest pas- 
sags Ip Ispahan aad the central tableleiidt and 
auMy. eompetes with the older ronte by way 
at Buiblie and Shiiae. This Importance has i 
gvewD ilaee the Aeglo-PeislaD Oil Company— 
now called the Aug^-lran Oil Company — 
eeti Wished feftnerles ,at Mubammerab for the 
oft^WblQii they win In the rieh fields wW^ they 
hhbn Mped near Ahwas. its Importanee wlu 
bftilili mfiier aeoentnated, by the openhig at 

Eborremabad by way of BtxM. > 


frontien ol India, yet they are so indissolnbly 
associated with tbe politics of the Golf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the present sea termlnni of tbe 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on tho 8hatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole waterborne 
^ade of the Tigris and Buphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a conslderabie 
entrepot trafilc, whilst Basra is tbe port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Eerman- 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political deetinies of Basra are at 
preieht wrapped up With the destinies of the 
new Arab Stale which was set up In McBOpota- 
rala under King Fplsal and is now under the 
sovereignty of his son. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immehse, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities In that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
neat military enterprises necessitated by the 
(ail of Eutmf-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountaiiis of Eurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans- Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there was undoubtedly tbe hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
Intenal part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when tho cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose In a revolt which showed that any 
such dominatioB could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be p^i- 
gious. In these circumstances King FeJsai 
was imported from the Hedjax and l^nstatled 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still wo were committed to the support. of tbe 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose— responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet. 
Immense expenditure and indefinite military 
oommitmenta. In these clroumstanoes t^re 
was an insistent demand (or wltiidrawal from 
tbe land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was ^ken in 1928. 
The Secreta^ of State for Oolonies annonnt 
oed this policy In a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of r^erence* 
Addressing tbe House of Lora on May ird he 
said—- 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and dedskms have now been taken. 
Mr Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty's Oovemment to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the 
I propose to read out to Your 1 
announcement was drawn m> 
with Elng Pelnl and his 
has their coidial assent. It is being pnl 
at Baghdadto-day. 

The announcement Is as follows 

**It will be remembered that in tbe antvinn 
of last yea^ a^r a lengttty ezchan^ of vlem 
It was decided between the ^vemments m 
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The FtenHen — Iraq. 


fill Britemile MaMy uad Hit lfii|aity Xing 
IMiAl tbat * Tnaty of AlUoiioe ghoiild be 
u t aiod into between His Brttumlo Majesty 
and His M)MMty King of Imq. TblsTieaty, 
wldob was slf^ on tbe lOtb October, 1022, 
«Bd tbe term of which was to be twenty yean 
Cnblect to periodical revision at the desire 
Of aftber party) provided for the establishment 
o< an independent Constitntional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advloe 
and ssolstsnee from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent Indicated In the text of the Treaty 
Itself and of subsidiary Agreements whidi were 
to be made thereunder. 

** Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and nas been ablesuocess- 
fnlly to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty's Government in respect of Iraq should 
beten^atedassoonas possible, it is oonBlde^ 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
whlofaL like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratifloatlon by the Constituent Assembly. 

** Aooordlngly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18. the present Treaty Is all tmmilnatc 
upon Iraq becoming member of tbe League 
ox Nations and in any case not later than four 
yMrs from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
ailment from oeing conduded with a view 
to regulate the subsMuent relations between 
the ]£gh Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before tiie expiration of the above poiod.*’ 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, vdiiohever might be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majjssty was bound under Artide 
0 to use his good pfllees to secure the admlssimi 
of Iraq to membership of the Leagueof Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty^ Government 
would be in a position to take thisst^ on the ful^ 
fihnent of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the dellmitatlcm of the frontlexs of 

Iraq, and tbe establishment of a stable govern* 

mein In aooordanoe with the Organlo Law. 

The Oounoil of tbe League of Natleiis In 

adopted the npmri the Iraq 

Comiutiwon reeommending tbe termination m 
the ma^ate raUect to the admhatpo of Iraq 
to manOMr^ol the League and Haq enteiini 
laloo mBBber of underteklngs, wHh fogaxd to 
hEeatMt of mhioiltles andifae admint&ttoa 
OlIttaUoi. Thiijaeaat the termination oUho 




of Iraq to 


Under the Treaty of Laueanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was algnad In 
1028, It was mweed that the frontier b e tw ee n 
King BbieaPa State and Turkey, the Important 
trover heeanie the futme ot Mosul was In 


dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britainand Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople. but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn In the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain Irregular bostilitlm 
were carried on in the disputed sone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
farther provisional boundarv was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autuma 
of 1926. In order to seonxe the material for 
a decision the League of Nationt despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commlssiot produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense leoommenda- 
Uon. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desiiee of the people were for moorporation 
In the State of Iraq. If theiefoit the British 
Government was willing to extend' its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of \ twenty-five 
years-^a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mostu should be inoorporatel In Iraq* 
if Britain wu not wUUng, then Mi^ul should 


bey. When tbe matter came 
before tbe Council of the League Gi^ Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. Tw Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole oommtenoe of 
the Oonnoil to give an awafd under tbS, terms of 
tbe Treaty of lAusanne. Tbe Issue wss remit- 
ted to the Court of International Jmtioe at 
The Hague which decided In favour of ^ 
oompetenoer of the Connell. About thh Mme 
there was published the iqport of a Uatln- 
guiahed Bstbonian General, G«mnd Jaimoon, 
who had been despatched by tne Leagm to 
Investigate allmticns of brutality by the Tsrka 
In deporting Chriitisiis from thSIr esrn mne, 
and tbit xeport was of the most dama^ 
ebaxaoter. Great Britain having given the 
n e c es sa ry aasaanoe, that she was prepared tc 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a furthel. 
fewenkf-flve years, therenpon ths^ OouncU ^ 
tbs Lsagne aUooated the whole of tlm area In 
dliq^, fright up to the temporary frontier— 
eaUed The Broeseii line— to Iraq, 
_ _ refused to aoeept the award am 

withdrew from Geneva threatening foree. 
Later, wlier emmaeli prevailed and In 
Torlmy accepted a franrier cnbetantlally alf 
by the League. ^ 

A New TrentF«-*A new Treaty tegnlnttiif the 
relation of Iraq with Great Biltidn, thsMan- 
datosw Power, wae negotUted In 1927, and 
algoea towarde the e&d of the year. 

The Treaty dedacee that there shall be peace 

and frlsudriilp betereen Hie Britennlo Majeety 

JJfd HtoMiJe^ the King cf Iraq. IteSm 
Miat ** Piorided tha pieeent rate ST pr ogieie In 
Iraq Is m ai nt ai n ed and all noee well In tha 


■ ofMiiMe East. 


m 


BaUwar Poalttaa la th* liUdla East. 
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tnUml, Hie Brltennle Majesty will eupport tlie 
canJMiWfB of Iraq lor admiaitoii to the League 
of Hattons in 1082.’* It etiolated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
lOM, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

^Ihe King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all intemaldcmal obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
oanled out in respect of Iraq* He also under- 
took not to mod^ the exiting provisions of 
I^’s organic law so as adversdy to affect the 
ri|^ a^ interests d foreigners, and to con-| 
s^te any difference in the rights before the 
law among Itaquis on the grounds of differences 
of rye, religion, or language. I 

There was provlslaa fdr fuU consultation; 
between the high oontraoting parties in allj 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
todk. so soon as loesl conditions permit to accede 
to an general international agre^ents already 
existing, or which might be concluded thf^reafter.. 


with we approved m the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
oommunioationa, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Govoiant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Cionventlon, and the San Bemo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation ai^tnst nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the Lei^e of Nations, or 
of say State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensu^ as If it were a member of the 
League* 

Any dlfleieoce that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to | 
the Permanent Court d International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove-i 
naat of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to reviifion with the object of making 
ail the modlflcattons required by the dicums- 
tanoes when Iraq entered the League of Nations. 

It Is Important to remember that there i| a 
eonsldeimble dilferenoe between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been in the clofitBt 
commercial eontaet with uidia, and Is In mi^ty 
* respects a oommerolal appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not muon in common With 
those of the North. They took no part the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in dose 
touch with India and through India with the 


British Ctovernment. If we are oorreot in the 
suppoiition that Basra is destined to be tbe 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
g^test interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the dedaia* 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent Interest. The importance of Bn* 
shire Is administrative rather than oommerolal. 
It Is the headquartera of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Eeeident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
mtrepot for tbe trade of Shlras, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wietehed and dangerous, tbe road to Shirai 
passes over the notorious kotals uhioh preclude 
the Idea of rail conneetlon, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, tbe commer- 
dal value of Busblre will dwindle to insigni- 
ticanoe. Further south lies Llx^h, reputed 
to be tbe prettiest port on tbe Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Bebai on the 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from tbe Ara- 
bian Sea Is Bander Abbaa. Here we are at the 
key of tbe Gulf. Bunder Abbas if of some 
Importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Teed. It is of still more Importance as a 
possible naval base. To tbe west of tbe town, 
between the Island of Klshm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there Is the positblUty of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is tbe climate, which Is 
one of tbe worst in the world. On tbe opposite 
shore, under tbe shadow of Cape Mnsandlm, 
liea another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elpbinstone’s Inlet, where tbe climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two polnte there Is the possihlUti of oontroniBg 
the Gulf Just as Gibraltar oontrcdi the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
toomed large In public diaousatons as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There was established a British 
Naval station at Henjam, a small island dose 
to Klsm, where the station was constructed; 
under agreement with the Pbrslan authorities. \ 
Its evaouatiou by Great Britain In favour of 
Bahrein was decided i^n by the British 
Ck)vemment in 1935. On the Mekran coast, 
there is the cable station of JaBk,aBd the possible 
port of Chamber. An Inteiesting development, 
in the Gulf within tte past decade was the 
Institution of a Persian Navy. 


U.-SEiSTAN. 

nweoBoeBtfatton of pubUo attentton on ttie sea at Qwattur. It marebes on Its aliCem 
Peiila]i Golf was allowed to obscure the frontier border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
importance of Selstan. Yet it was for msay it commands ^e vaUey of the Helmand. and 
yeais a aertouspnpoonpatlon with tbs Govern- with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
meaitt of India. Selstan lies midway north smd its Immense resonroee as a wbeat-produdus 
•mitt betw^ ^ fioiittois region have been only partly developed under 

of ^usto; Fe^ ^d Afghanletan at Puslan misrnle. It offers to an aggressive 
fHiWIy fwotters c^Bnsla liraj, an admirable stiategio base t^faSue 

eSTitt oar ladlao Bmplre mart on the i^tary opentiosi ; It Is also midway awisirt 
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the track of tbe shortest line which could be 
billt to eoaneot the TiansOupian Ballway 
wtih the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
ihie horn Askabad to Meshed were built, tbe 
teniptatkm to extend it through Selstan would 
he stronR. Whilst the gaze of tbe British was 
oolioeatiated on tbe l^^ortb-West Frontier, and 
to p^ble lines of advance tbrongh Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tkm was directed to a more leisurely movement 
Qirough Selstan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Wlwtber with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Selstan in 
tbe early years of the century. Having Russia 
fled Kborassan , her agents moved Into Selstan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Cnstomi 
offlctalB, ** scientific missions ** and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
flumioe, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Kushkl. 
Theee efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in p* 'suance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating tuc boun- 
dary between Persia and AtUhanlstan, with 
special reference to tbe distribution of 
the watora of tbe Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the international Import- 
ance of Selstan has waned. 


The natural conditions which give to Selstan 
this strategic importance persist. For a time, 
British Influenoe Increased in enbstanoe through 
the Selstan trade route. Tbe distance from 
Quetta to the Selstan border at Ellla Eobat 
is 465 miles, most of It dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bnngalowv, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic. The 
railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Kushkl, so as to provide a 
better starting point for the caravans than 
Quetta. This line was extended to Buzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 54 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indo-Perslan Frontier, during the war as a 
military measnre, but tbe traffic after theve- 
establlsfament or peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble ov^g to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Oustoms 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
train mimuig on the Persian side of the rrontlsr. 
Kegotiations for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation. The Persian Foreign Mlnlsteff, 
Mons. B, Kazeml, paid a visit to New Delhi in 
November 1936, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route. He was 
interesfed, as his Government’s representative, 
in the development of railways In Selstan and in 
securing Brltlsh-Indlan assistance in that 
enterprise. Only Informal oonversatlons on 
the subject took place. No constructive result 
has become apparent. 


IIL— IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, tbe Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy bas receded nnMl it is of 
nd account. Reference is made in tbe intro- 
duction to this section to tbe fact that tbe 
oonclBsion of tbe Anglo-Bussian Agreement left 
us a Utter legacy in Peisia. That Agreement 
divided Iran into two zones of influence, and 
Qie Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
PowerSf though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
eetahlisbed an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the Southland after tbe fall of Knt-al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and tbe 
Central Powers this infinence disappeared , but 
aiitbat time there was noanthorft^ in Iran 
besidet that of the British Government, which 
hiHi strong forces in the North-West and oon- 
tfoUed the tonthem provinces through a force 
organised under Bril^ officers and called The 
gmb Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
taiksoftbe British Government to regularise 
tUt position, and for this purpose an agmement 
wii reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were 
To respect Persian Integrity ; 

. To supply experts for Persian admUlstra- 

I ' '-Mon : 

To mivly offloers and for a 

4 . rcrrfsn loree for the mamtenanoe of 




To provide a loan lor theee purpoMS ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
In railway constmotlon and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which tbe loan was to be made to 
Persia. Tbe loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revennee and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1011 man and should 
these be Insufficient tbe Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums fr^ 
other sonroes. 

Tbe Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in tbe Angio-Iran sffre^ 
mmt, because few doonments have dmo 
more mleunderstood. Those who desire to itud^ 
It in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1021, page 188 M IM. 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it into a guarantee of protectimi against 
ailextemai enemies. When &e Britlsfatoo^ 
in Mie n<«th-we6t retired before the Bolsbcviks, 
the Irsnians had no use for the Agresniit and 
it soon became a dead iustmment. It^SSpnaUy 
wJ«cted and the advisers who were to him a«ls^ 
ed Persia under it witiidrcw. 


, A remark frequently heard amongst totdlMi 
and poUtidans In In& after ths War was thafl 
Great Britain must taks an scMts hand in Irii 
t^ute 1 ^ could hot bs a piMlvs withSM th 
chaos in that eounitty. Tbs view always taM 
in Mis iiidlaii Teak Book ww Mifll tbs mSA 
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alltlit of Iran wota her own oonoem ; tf ahe progreia hat been made with the reform 
prete od ehaoe to order that waa her own look* of the admlniatiatkm, and many projeete are 
ontv bnt led alone ahe would hammer out aome afoot for the improvement of oommnnicat1ona> 
form Government, miat poaition haa been which ia the greatest need of the land, anch as 
Justtfled. The Sirdar Sipah, or oommander-ln- an air service to Teheran and railway oonstme- 
chiefv a rough but energetio soldier, gradually tlon. The least reasanring episode was 
took charge of Iranian oflaira and established the departure of the Amerloan financial 
a thinly-veued military (Uctatorahip which made mission, which had done admirable work In 
the Government dared and respected through* the restoration of the finances. When their 
out the oountry for the first time since the oasas- contract expired Dr. Milispaugh and his ooliea* 
sinatlonol Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capable gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
Americans under Dr. MlUspaugh restored order they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
to the chaotic flnanoee. These two forces in regard to the powers they were to exerefae. 
operating In unison gave Iran the best tov- They therefore withdrew from the oountary, 
eminent she had known for a generation, ^t and have been replaced by other foreign 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities advisers. The general situanon was gravely 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time dlstorbed in 1982 by the sudden termination by 
in Burope and wasting the resources of the the Iran Government of the Anglo*lran 
country. He moved to have his position re* Oil Go.'s concession, a matter affecting one of 
gularlsed bv the deposition of the absentee the biggest Indostrlal undertakliigs in the 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At world and millions sterling of capitaL The 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the intervention of the British Government led to 
Hullahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah the reference of the trouble to the Leegae of 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah Nations and this ^Ved the way for negotiations 
chosen monarch In his place under the title between the Company and the Iran Govwn* 
of Besa Shah Pahlavl. The change was ment. While these were being settled some 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered progress waa also made with general negotia* 
on a period of peaoe and consolidation which tions between the British and Iran Govern* 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in ments for an agreement covering aU outstanding 
thf poat*war world. Since then conslderabte points of dlffioulty between them. 


IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
India where the King's writ does not run. raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with population of the Plains. The mtemal peaoe 


Under what is called the Durand Agreement with population of the Plains. The mtemal peaoe 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the ImundAxy between enforced among them by British control has 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled, in late years leaf to an increase in their numbers 
and it was delimited in 1908 except for a small and this has aggravated their economic problem, 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 

War in 1919. But the Government of India Frontier Policy. 


there lies a belt of territory of varying width 

^ {? r^nMrSn^-’ tortiSld betweSn^^F^^d ^hoil, wuSS 
^ “oopy «“ “P to toe oonflne. 

01 trontler poUoy lor neuly boll • OMitury. reeooroee, pimidiins 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded them only when they raided British teorrlti^. 
glens, which nature has fenced id with almost Behind both the policies lay the menace^ a 
hkecoessible mountains. It is peopled with aussian invasion, and that coloured our non* 
vUd tribes of a^sterloua origin, in whom tier policy until the Anglo*Ea88laQ AfiesoiinA 
Afghan; Tartar, Turkoman, Perslani Indian, Thia induced what was called Hit uid Bern 
Arab uid Aewisn intermingle* They had taotios. In the half century which ended Ih 
lived their own lives for centuries, with lltUe 1897 there were, nearly a ^re of punitive ex* 


the border. Between 


there lies i 


that ever oonM unite them in oomm<m aotion manent Improvement m Its train. The imR 
was the bond of Islam." It is impossible to of tbo susj^clon thus engendere<l was seen b 
^dentand the Frontier problem anless two 1897. Then the whole Frontier, from, the 
facts lute steadily borne In mind. The strong* Haliband to the Qomal, was ablase. The 
pBt sentiinent amongst these strange people tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
eras until comparatively recently*— military measures which were taken to inee^ 
the desire to be left alone. They value their It compelled a ooneld^tion of the whole pbti* 
i&dq^andsiiei much more than Uvea. tion. The broad of the new policy 


other factor is that the country does not were laid down In a di»pat«h Irom Ibt le^ 
aoihDe even In good years to the popn- ta^ of State for Indiai whkti preebdhed for 

They nnwt find meaib of iSh- p/b Gov^ment the **%iatidii of your lllto^ 
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•Bert to this policy. Xhe laalo loundstioDi 
2 ! ^ ^ eserotee over the tribes 

w poiltloal ImBaeoee requisite to secure our 
interests, to pay them subsldlea lor 
toe petfoimanoe of speoiilo duties, but to re> 
spe^ their tribal Independence and leave them, 
as »r as possible, frw to govern themselves 
a^nUng to their own tradhJons and to follow 
their own Inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 


New Province. 

As a first step Lord Onrion took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been In charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head Is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Onrson created in 1001 the North-West 
frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
ol a (fidef Oommlssioner, with an intimate 
firohtier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, bat which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Carson withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced poets, and 
piaoed uiese fortafioes in charge of tribal levies. 
olficeTed by a handful of British ofiicera. The 
most suooeesful of these was the (Thyber Bifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1019. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
oi^d qulckiy move to any danger point, and 
tKese bases were connect^ with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontlw railways were wm out to Dargal, and 
a narilw-gauqe Une, since converted to the 
bto^-gUM, was mstnicted from Kusbal- 
garhto Kohat, the entrance of the Kobat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of toe 
Kartam Valley. These railwi^s were completed 
by Unes to Tank and &mna. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 

e y of economic development neglected. 

railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frao- 
tioos tribesmen Into successful agricultariats. 
This poUoy ol economic development is le- 
oCiving a gpreat development through the com* 
plerion ofUie Upper Swat Canal (g. e. Irri- 
gatloii). Now It is completed there are otbH 
woriu awaiting attention. For many years tolt 
policy was completely Jnstified by results. 

A New Poliojr. 

It saved us fromserious oomplloations lor 
ne^y twenty years, altoragb toe position 
could never be said to be entirely satls- 
faotoiy, particularly In Wasiristan, peopled 
^ the most reckless raiders on the whole 
bmer-Une, with a bolt bole into Afghanistan 

when pressed from the British side. It endnnd 
^agh ^ G»at War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
****S^^*^f"5i trouhles In a jehad 

am^t Ind ia. In this Insane enterprise the 
^haus jdaeM less reUanee In thehr regular 
» never offered mom than a 

tit^men. Inthls they trere I 
jiMM, tor the lii<han Military ammiOB I 


failed to give timely support to the advanesd 
mfiltia posts, some of toese poets wan 
ordered to withdraw, toe Hfiltla eoUaimd 
and the most serious fighting was with 
toe tribesmen. The Sonthem IVasIriftan 
MlJltla inevitably broke and there was serious 
tronbie throughout the Zbob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies In 1807, and 
toe most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy bis fort 
at Chora. The Mahsuds and toe Waslrls 
broke Into open hostilities. Ihelr oonntir 
lies within toe belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
^ the districts of Bannn and Dora Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were partioutarly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 76 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precision they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Af^ns caved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe In the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amasingly 
good ; their tactlos were admirable, for unongst 
their ranks were many men trained either In 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by toe fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their loeses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and stoen the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time daring their career. 

A New Chapter«*~As the result of the 
Afghan War 01 1910, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into toe melting i>ot. 
There was much vague dlsoassion of the position 
in the oonrse of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles In Waslristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-BIaroh 1922. 
The Budget then presented to toe country 
revealed a serious fluanoial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases In taxation, 
toe country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been finance out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed In this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium whidi 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount Importance was not attained. When 
toe accounts were examined, It was seen that 
toe heaviest charges on the exriieqmr were 
those under Mllitarv Expenses, and Iwit there 
was an Indefinitely Urjm, and seemly une^- 
ing expenditure on Waslristan. This forced 
the Military, and alhed with It ti^ Frontier, 
expenditure to toe front. In actual prac* 
tioe the dlpoussirtn was reaffy foc us to d on 
Watlrtotan. In essentials It was toe aged ooiu 
troversp—mll we deal with this part of kttk 
Fronttor on what Is known as toe 8aii4«Di 
spstem, nainely, by oocqpyliig 
posts wltlili^ toe country ftsSf, do 
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Th$ Fr&i^t«rs — Waziristan. 


trflieniiMi but interfering little in their own 
nffnln; or ifaall we revert to what was known 
aathe eloee border eyetem, as modified by 
Iiord Onnon, of withdrawing onr regular troops 
to strati^o positicms outside the tribal area, 
leaving tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
fities become unbearable. 

The Canon Pollcy.~The Curson policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
In 1807, was a compromise between the **ooonpa- 
tion ** and the '* close border *' policies. It was 
baaed on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
fax aa possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
^MQtiM' posts, such as those in the Tochl at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Knrram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men tiiemselves. The cantonmenta for regnlar 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 


that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
la the Ifemorandnm formulating his Ideas: 
**lt is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Wazirl country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. Ko policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
IS to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of Brltirii troops/* The Curzon policy, though 
it WM not pursued with the steadfastness be 
would have lollov^ if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather It should be 
Said beacableH-frontler conditions until the 
iu^han War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which It was based, could 
not, wto left without the support of 
ligiilir Woops In the day of need, wlth- 
ftand the wave of fanaticism and other 
e^ttkma set np by the Afghan invasion of 
1019. ']^e Kbyoor mlUtia faded away; the 


Waslri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Cnmon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conoittonB was outlined 
by Lord Ohelmsfora. the then Viceroy. In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Le0slatnre. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts In Wailrlstan: to 
open np the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter* 
mlnas, Jamrud. through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the MlUtia by regular troops. That 
Immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regniat troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
Is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of Irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Soonta. The Ehasaadar 
Is an Irregular In the extreme. He has no British 
offlceiB and no nniform, except a distlng^sh- 
ing kind of pagri* In contradistinction to 
the old MUltla, he finds his own rifle. As 
one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system Is that so long as the Khaasadars, 
under their own headmen, seeoie the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
dhtleSj they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked. If they desert In the day of tronble, 
they lose their pay but the Ckivemment loses 
I no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian ofiioets. But the application 
of this poQcv produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
In Waiiristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Seouts are a mobUe, 
mounted, irregular foroe not territorially 
zeemltad, officered by British officers. 


V.-WAZIRISTAN, 


We can now approach the real frontier qnes- 
Mon of theday» the future of Waiiristan. 

Qeogtaptaioally Waziristan Is a rough paral- 
avenpng 60 mflet from Bast to West 
and 160 from Morih to South. The western 
half consists of the Snlelnian Benge gradually 
tlsfaig up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet biih* which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmnnd Bivsn and oones- 
pottds with the Dnrand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan. This Is tbs wenem boundary. 
On the esst is the Indus. Vorth is the wat^ 
shed of the Knzram BJver rnnning Bast and 
West about 80 mUes north of Bannn sepanting 
Warirlitan from the Kdhai District. 8o^ Is 
a pedttleal bounda^ from the Durand 

Une nmnmg between Wana and Fert Bande- 
man In Bainchistan with a tom sontfawards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and Inbospltabls 
medley efridgisand ravines straggled and eon- 
filed in hepmess disanay. The man Inhabited 

SSSS&taS 


Wana and Ladha some 16 and 20 mUes respect- 
ively from the Dnrand line, in the oentre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important viUagss of Kaniguram and Makfai. 

The enbmontsae tracts from the hUls to the 
Indns vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bminu to the sand desert 
In the Marwat above Peso. 

Where irrigation or river Water Is obtainable 
eoltivetloo is attempted under conditions whicb 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts Ute 
that betwm Pen and Ti^, osnally pasfiral, 
can only hope for an oooaatonal erqp i^ter a 
lucky lainfauT 


lniiabltaots*--Ibe i n h a bi tante, unable to 
snpport existinei eo their meegie seU, 
make up the margin by armed ronbery of 
thrir richer and more peaceful neighboart. 
The name originates aoeoedingto aadttlon 
from one Wash, two of wtioie grsndsons wore 
Uie aotnal foundem of the taoe. Of the leor 
ci afw tribes DwrwtshkheL Dawnn 

oil^ otiand 
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Their TiUagM are separate though dotted about 
more or less Indkorlnodnatelr ,and inter<^marriage 
is the ezoeptlon — ^In fact all traditloiially are m 
opeu strlie. a otronmstanoe which, until some 
bright poUtioal comet like the Algnan War of 
1919 Joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 


tribes are trans-frontier tctiies. Vtcm the 
point of eiew of India, from ties inte rna ti on a l 
point ot view that is, tto ate eis-frantier 
tribesmen of India. If watiilstaa and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they are also India's 
resuonsihility--oad Inmans alone. Iliat le 
an international fact that we must never forget,** 


Unlike otiier parts of India, however, these 
wild people aoknowle^e little allegiance to 
mallks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Hulia Powindah till his death in 1018 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Sven 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
BUpervision became neoeesary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of tiie country Eegulars, followed 
by building uMts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Eeguiars, built up from 1004 onwaiw a force 
of some 0,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their dlqiieeal, who were backed up by the 
Karrisohs ed Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addltiMt certain allowances were made to 
tbe trlblri lor good behaviour, prevention of 
vaMs and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as neoesiary. Gradually, 
as ocoaskm required, posts were occupied. 
Waua was occupied in 1806 at the rMuest of 
the Waua Wasirs. Similarly the Toohi in 
1806. In the oompiehensive expedition of 
1805-06 when this poUoy wm pot into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsods. 
It was hoped tbe various poets would prove 
a padfylag Infloenoe and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1004 to 1010 
they were held by Militia. Boads and oommonl- 
oations were improved and tribal allowanoee 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a Uberal scale. 


A full statement of the 
adopted by Government in view 


A Compromise.- 

'■ flnwly adopU . 

» sitaation Im upon tiieir hands after the 


policy 

of the 

Mahsud rebellion wai made by tbe Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in m 
course of a Budget discussion in the legislative 
Aiwml^ on ^ March 1028. He outlined 
neither a Forwitd policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
M appropriate. QlrcainBtanoes had so chuiged 
neither the earn vLui nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreimi Secretary explained that the 
Ingredients of the Frontier pcohlem at the 

C tnt day are essentially thne, namely, the 
tier distr^B, the nelghhowtng fimndly 
state of A^bantoten, and so-aSiied lade- 
Peiutont Territory, t&B hwt being the belt of 
^^tiled momitehi eoustry uhlrii Ues between 
the hontors ot British India and India. Be 
F^teSded mdai^ to show tiiat titli belt is 

mark off Waairisten Irom 
ii % pUhurs that tru^e Yariristea 

Ootet of vimr of anr iHteh dlatmu timt the 


Sir Denys next referred to the triumph 6f 
the Sandeman policy in Balnobistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would pro-^ effective In 
WasMstan. ** But what was a nkotioal 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago Is not neomimm 
BO now. The task is inflxutely more diffIcQlt 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen we 
infinitely better armed; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.'* Dealing with the dose Border pres- 
cription he showed that If one erected a Gbmese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the platn some 
distance below th e hills. *' all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable ineteaae tA arms 
in the trans-border and with that Inevitable 
inarease in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back pn barbarism A rigid Close 

Border j^Uoy is really a policy of negation, ■ 

and notiling more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite nom raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their desoendaiits.** 

The settled policy of Govemiiignt In Wariils- 
tan, Sir Denys showed. Whir the oontroi of 
that country through a road intern, of which 
about 140 miles would lie In Wapdristen itself 
and one hundred miles along 4lis border of 
Derajat, and the matetenanoe ^ci some. 4,600 
Khaasadars and of some 
at Basmak, 7,000 feet and overlbpimg 

northern Wazirlstan, there would bean advanoed 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Kasmak he showM to be farther 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Toohi. In the geographical sense, 
tiierefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, It was a 
I forward policy In a very real sense, for It was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the padfloation, throng ctvlU- 
sation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truouleat and aggietslve 
tribes on the border. **Come what may, 
civilisation must be made to penetrate these 
insocessible mountefais or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Wasbrtsten 
problem, and we must fold our bands whils 
it grows inevitably wont.** 

Tbe policy thus initiated for a period pro- 
ceeded with resuite aooozd^ to tiie highest 
reasonable expectations and exceeding fbs 
most sanguine hopes of most people oonccrned 
in its f onnuiation, 

, .. The roads wan Sliced hj the Bhaseadars, 
who in the main, untit the Tori £hel rebeUlon 
of 1986-87 upset some of them, proved faith- 
ful to their trust. The open hoetility of 
the Wasiri tribesmen to the jureseiiee 
troops and other agu^ of tevetnoMit 
An tiielr mldsti at fie owtett 
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they showed by shooting up Individuals India In pursuit of its eftorts to bring politloal 
uid iiBall bodies of troops at every opportunity* preaeure to bear upon the Government of India, 
faded away, and the people showed an and above them, His Majesty's Government, 
nnderstandingoftheruleoflaw, and, under the The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
oontrol exercised, a readiness to conform to It. in the week following Christmas, 1920, adopted 
In various small but slsnifloant ways, methods a programme aiming at the B^>aratlon of India 
of olviliiation caught the imagination of from we British Empire and at the promotion 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the of revolution in India to secure this end. in 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and became murtioular, it avowedly set out **to make 
buttressed by a considerable development Government impossible." Bevolutionary 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the Eing's agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of the administration to a stand-still, commenced 
pweenal or tribal feuds is permitted upon them, all over India immediately after the Oongress 
This permits viUageri to proceed to and from meetings. The settled districts of the a.W. 
m piidni towns in safety. Under the in- F. P. were the scene of this, in oommon with 
tueneeof their women, the tribesmen applied Uie rest of the land. The agitation was there 
(bat the ban against shootlnu upon the carried on by GongresB agents orraised in 
highway would be exteuded to all the oountey what are known as lOiilafia Committees. For 
for three miles on either side of the highway, their purpose they made special use of 
Tentative efOrte to introduce primary edu- misrepresentationB of the Sarda Act. recently 
oatkm proved poseible and achieved as much passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
success as could be expeoted. The hospitals and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
and dispensaries maintained for irrc^lar Muslim non-ufficial members. This measure 
hroops, called Scouts, employed about the makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- marriage of boys and girls below stated mlni- 

peopls who comp to them. So much has this mum ages. The age at which marriage may 

am^ement been appreciated that the take place is also in general ipnos laid down 
, Mabsuds formally applied for the establish- for Mohammedans by their reilgtous law. 

msnt of a hospital ox their own. With grim Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 

humour, they offered to provide such an Insti- acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
tution wUh the necessary surgical instruments, in practice affect them, beoanse Bs provisions 
saying that they had saved this from the time in no way over-role their religious law, never- 
when the British formerly left the country. In theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
other words, they offered what they had domain of their religious law, and passed in 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 

Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
Wana was occnpipdf following an encouraging They regarded its enactment as a grave iUus- 
petition from the local Wazirs, in 1929. A tratlon of their fears that under any scheme of 
motor roud bad already been run out from democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
IhilMpl* through Ohagmalai and the Shahur interests would not be safe against disregard 
TanjPto Sunrekai. A brigade of troops, hltbmto by the Hindu majority. 
staiWid at Mansai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, 

after flowing down its deep valley from northern Outbreak at Peshawar In t#30. — 
Wasirlstan, debouches on to the Derajat, was This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the Journey of the community towards all questions of 
thither without opposBimi and was warmly political reform, and the lever which mis- 
wekxmied by the tribes people at Wana, where representation of the Act provided for stirring 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp up antl-Govemment axita^ion in the almost 
not far from the fort which was the earlier wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
oeatie of British occupation. There it north can easily be understood. Grossty untrue 
remains. propaganda was carried on ; it was, for mstance, 

allsgea that under tbs Act all girls must be 
The area oultlvated by ths villagers of Wana medically examined before marriage. An 
plain doubled by the end of 1981 and the people elaboration of this untruth was that the 
deeiarsd their feadioesB to surrender their Government were recruiting a large body of 
Qrearms If their nMghbouxs also gave up titelrs Hindu inspeotots to make the axaminationB. 
or were depeived of them. A road has been And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
buttt oomxnenoing Fort Sandeman via Guikaeh, outwards the settled dlstoiots of the N. W. 

OB the Gomal river, with TOaal, on the Sax- F. P. into the tribal areas. Wasirlttan was 
WBksi-Wana road. A motor road has also been amongst the first of them to be inuxtdated wttb 
cosstEUcted from Basmak through Haniguram, the propaganda^ This was in Maieb-Aprll 1929. 
in the heart of the Midisud country, to Wane. Tbepoleoa epread outwards from Peshawar Into 
It was completed In 1988 and the only disputes Tlrah about Mra laiae time. Tbo agltatton waa 
connected with its oonstmctlon arose fnom the sadukuily eanled on hi the dlstelet northward 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose vUiages lie along of Peshawar city and from thenee was pmhad 
theiouteand whosomeMmesfonfdit oneanellies.4]itd Mcfamand country. The fli^ pomt of 
lo seeore road-making contracts. vtoobA eembuitlen was Fsihswsr where 

the murderonslv bfoke out on 2sri AwU 
A ataitilng new development upon the lOaoT^Y*^ * AfrlAt taSi 

Hoftb West Frontier during 1980 wae the dse i m d ef the oMam and nniishs from Ttnb 
ptend M mr et o of sgttatlcn carried on by the to >sl»lk the Isay, Ths MshmSads. bssMls 
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near tbo borto aad watob for »n opportunity 
to join In. Tho tTpper Toobl Waiira slmnl- 
ttneoutly took to arms and shortly sfterwardi 
the Mihsud Wastes, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero* 
planes pamlled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mobmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Airldls twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both mes driven back to I 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Oraksais of southern Tlrah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Eohat and 
their westiMm clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
a^ts,they succeeded In drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action oni^M Uiese efforts. The Tochl 
Y%ns heavUy attacked Patta Ehel, but were 
speedily brou^t to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were slmllatly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, In the valley of the Tak-f* 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same nunner and the establishment of new 
fortified poste on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
o(Tlridi,and the construction of roads for thetr 
i^ervlce, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy In that regton. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to theee, but being there* 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Ehajurl and Aka Ehul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their markeung centre, ^ey came In an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1081-82. The Airldls 
later asked for roads into Tlrah but are 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

Mohmand Outbreak In 1833.— 

Disturbances In the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1088 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modem Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it alive policy If it Is to be of any use at 
nil. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided Into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live In the 
highlands of the Bfohmand country, and the 
Ixjwer Mohiusmds, whose country stretches from 
the lower aratudes of the same hUls down to 
the Peshawar Plate. Through the country of 
( the Upper Mohmands passes the ©urand line 

I but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation In part of this region and 
consequently Its i^aoe has long been taken over 
a oonsideram uortion of the Iragth of the 
™nM«ar by wbatls described As thelSeiumpMve 
yosf^on of tide latter ^s 


never been settled between the two govemmeate 
and it is consequently sometimes dlfllonlt to 
say whether mple from particular yfllages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1082, during the revolutionary Bed Shirt 
campalgn,te oonnectlon with the Indian National 
Oongress, in the Peshawar Plate, the Vppot 
Mohmands decided to Join in the dlsturbanoes 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description Is that 
the British Indian authorities assure tfanm 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes In 1032 Interfered wltin the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plate and the tpper Mohmands in 1088, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitate their methods of can^lgnteg. 
commenced retributory raids upon theHahmsai 
and other Assure clans. The attache dans 



About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeare In Bajaur, a country 
immeiately to the north of that In which the 
events Just describe developed, a Pretends 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanie 
by two companions and starte a campaign 
In Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
compelie the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obllgatlonB of 
good neighbourUnesB to Afghanistan. 

Boe construction from tim Peabawar-Shab- 
kadr roe northwards through Glalarkal into 
the Hallmsai country and towards ttis passes 
which lee from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Ydley was ueertsdcui 
and two brlgees of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarde the village of Eotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial d^onstrations were 
made and the Bajaurls were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender qf the Pretender by 
a given date. 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajaurls obdurate, there was .good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by toe campaign of 1887. It 
seemed likely that the Ohalanai Boad would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the Bajaur valley 
itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
iuUpper Bajaur, there would become estaUtshed 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 
territory, resembling that running through 
North Waziristan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtlesB because of pUBlshment whioh tosy 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of tefluenoe brougni 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to 
tells and after negotlatio&s enteted tuto bolds 
to keep the peace; and the Bh|aiuie, Udilo 
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fkUlivMiliig on noTindB of tribal oiutom thdr to order a flag inarch of troops throngh thei^ 
twoiftt to snrronder the iPretender, neyeriheleu country so as to increase the Credit of the 
•^petted that person from their territory, loyalist element. This Oovonunent did. The 
probably Into Afghanistan. Here,^ then, the troops were heaylly fired upon and had to 
trouble oeased. The nett result of It was the fight their way ont. Efforts to round off the 
oonstmotlon of the road throngh Ghalanal and matter before it developed into a major affair 
the rapid development of bns services and other failed and there followed a war In vddch the 
aotlTlues of civilisation which speedily took Tori Ehel were the only tribal section avowedly 
place along It. at war with Government but all the other 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent tribesmen of the country were hwdly more 
In the summer of 1936. The Lower Mohmands 
cnanelled among themselves over the dlstribu- 
Son of road maintenance contracts and the 

Upper Mohmands decided to fish In the troubled ^® and the 

wiSers. Suooasiful military operations ended In 

the Upper Mohmands sueing lor peace— and 

In the Ghalanal road being carried forward 

over the Nahakkl Pass and down beyond It 

on to the Main which extends to the natural 

road Junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 

meets the. Upper Mohmand country. « 60,000 troops. Below they were 


withdrawn in the following winter 106 miles 


Tori Ktael BebelUon. — The Warirs and of new roads opening up some of the hitiierto 
Mahsnds In 1980 showed signs of rebelling against inacoesslble country in and about the upper 
Government in parallel with the Afridis. Con- reaches of the Shaktn river were made. Ime 


dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
without Its having been broken. All went 


particularly 

throughout 


1988 and on into 1939, It was, 


by the faqlr of Ipl, a man who was formerly against recalcitrant gangs proceeded by land 
In subordinate Government service In the and air and have not yet succeeded in restoring 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the normal conditions. In the summer of 1988 


a Hindu girl of Bannu. Apnarently, she eloped called the Shaml I^r who was only Jnst prevented 
with him. She was restored to her parents by from leading a tribal incursion to support a 
order of tbc Glvll Oourt, on the ground that she rebellion against the Government of Kabul, 
was a minor. Them was a good deal of ^Hie persistence and expense of the trouble In 
comrannal excitement about the matter and the Waslristan, constituilng as it does a heart- 


Isiam. There was also, In 1986, a dispute Frontier policy en>ecially In regmrd to militar y 
between Muslims and Sikhs In Lahore over the commitments which were exaznmsd by a Defence 
posBiMNiloa of as old building said to have been a Committee under the chairmanship of Admiral 
mosque. This was settled in the Lahore High of the Fleet Lord Chatfield when it visited India 
Oouit in favour oi the Sikhs and the Punjab on behalf of His Majesty's Government towards 
HUsUms aeoepted the derision. The faqlr the end of 1988. Although hostile sections 
of Ipl lumped temether the Bannu Girl Case still persisted with mischief there was thought by 
and the Lahore (Shahldganj) Mosque Case and April 1989 to be sufficient Justification for the 
ui^ them raised among^the Wariristan Tribes hope that the period of major military operation 
the slogan, ** Islam in Danger.” His demand was over and Waslristan was in consequence 
foraholywarwasonlytakeQ^byasnb-sectlon returned to the chi^e of His Bxcellen<^ the 
ofthe T<mEhel section of the waslrs of Korthern Governor of the H.W.F.P., In his capacity as 
Wariristan. Iheir elders begged GovemmentjA.G.G. for the tribal areas. 


VI-AFGHANISTAN. 


Tim relattons of Afghanistan with the Indian War of 1838 was foai^tit~-ibe most melaiioboly 
Bi^lfe were for Imig dominated by one main con- episode In Indian fim*ler blstoiy* It waa h^ 
nIdciiaitUm— the relation of Afghanistan to a Bus- cause a Euialan envoy was reec^ed at KaM 
Mmi invasion of India. All other consldetaliionB whilst the Brltitb fepCMontarive was toinid. 
weie of secondary lmportano«». For nearly back at All Masjld that the Afi^iaii Wm of 
tims-qpaiteis of a century the attitude of 1876 was waged. After wt the whole mA, 
toward sooceitive Andm ^ ^ of British policy toward Afghautitwn, , w 
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we ilioiild b« in A posttlon to move large forcei 
up. If neceesary, to aupport the ACgbant in 
reautlng aggresetoii. 

Gates to India* 

A knowledge of the trsne-frontier geography 
ol India brought home to her admmistratorf 
the conviction that there were only two main 
Kates to India^throngb Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which sacoessive 
Invasions have poured, and by wav of Selstan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Eossia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Eossia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Eosbklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for Its Immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Oauoaslan 
system, by the Orenburg-Tasbkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia Into direct touch with 
her Suropean magazines, ffor has Great 
Britain been idle. A areat military station 
has been created at Quetta. This Is oon- 
nscted with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ohapper Eift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
Prom Quetta the line has been carried by the 
B!hb}ak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Eange, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Ghaman, where It opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material Is stocked at New 
Ghaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the oplnioo 
of many military authorities It (Irmly closes 
the western gate to Indhi, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct vtOttte through 
Selstan. 

Further east, the Indian railway sytism was 
carried to Jaamid and by the autumn 
up the lOtyber Pass to Land! Kotal and dhtlii 
the other side of the Pass to Land! Ehana. A 
flrst-olaes military road eometimes double, 
sometlmee treble, also threade the Pass to 
our advanced poet at Land! KotaU and 
toen descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Land! Ebana. Later, a oommenoe- 
ment was made with the Loi Shflman Bail- 
^ay, which starting from Peshawar wm de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagorl country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyher 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unegplalnea reasons, 
line was suddenly stop^ and is now 
thrust in the air: In Uds wise the two Powers 
prepared tor thegreat oonfUot which was to 
be mnghtoB the iSiiidahar-GhBxnl-Eahulllne. 

ftaiattoMt wltli indto. 
the advanced pbets cm either slds 



early and largely succeeded. The secoud aim 
may how also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 187P. none 
realised his neat qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself nuuter In bis own Idngdom. By 
means Into which It Is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition nntll none dared lift 
a band against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, iucreaeed 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1898, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
Usbed a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under forel^ supervlmn to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Eusslan Boundary Commlsslom — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Peoideh episode 
in 1886, — determined the northern booBoariee. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, whldi remained a fruitful source 
of tremble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to ,war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the oon- 
dusion of peace with Af^nlstan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Heimand In Selstan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman *s death, 
Atehanlstan was in a posltioD to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and Imgular ^tooops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand mm levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand reguian'stod Irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order In Kabul and the provinces. 
But If Afghanistan were made strong. It was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British poUcy up to the day of his 
' to. All that can be said Is that be dis- 
1 it less than he distrusted Eusala, and 
oooasloD had arisen for him to make 
joe, he would have opposed a Enssian 
ice with all the foioe at his ^posal. 
^ . osed bis country absolutely agahtst aH 
forelcgidfSt except those who wen necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and fsotorlee. 
He refused to accept a British Eesident, on the 
ground that be could not protect Uvl and 
British aflairs Were entrusted to an IndlaB 
agent, who was In a most eaulvooal jpoattioa. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed tor tile 
right to pass by the Government of India And 
to estahUsh bis own representative at the Court 
of St. James. ^ 

Afgliniilstaii nad the Wnr.<^13iese re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His MafMty the Amir HahUmllah 
Khan. It used tohe^one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that toe syetem whieh Abduirah* 
men Khan had hu|lt upitonld perish wito him, 
for none wasoapahleel mrintaliliig It. Hahtb- 
tdlili Khan mbie tiuol It. He 

vlsNed India sooe ittof hh t 
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q«ifed A YlTtd knowledge of the power and 
wio d ioee of the Smplre. He etrengtbeoed 
•ad ooniolidated hie aiithorlty in Afghtmietan 
Itaetf. At the outset of the war he made • 
deelantion of his complete neutrality. It is 
belleved^a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanlstan-^that he 
warned the Oovemment of India that he might 
be forced Into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German *' missions ** at 
Eabnl, at a time when British representatives 
woe severely excluded, was open to grave 
miseonstruction. But a fuller Knowledge in* 
dnoed the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no Uttle difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amon^ his own people, Inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of ajetnad,orholy Islamic war. But 
he oommitted no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these mlssicHis out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
iustifled : be bad kept Afifliiinistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its lenith. 

Murder of the Amir.— -It is believed that 
if be' had lived Hablbullah Shan would have 
used this anthodty for a progressive policy 
In Afghanistan, by opening np communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallvlng centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
ooofederatton. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the fiOth February 1019. The circup- 
stances surrounding hls murder have never been 
fu^ explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the bwef that it was promoted by the 
feactionarigs who had harassed him all his 
reign. ^£t^se realised that with his vindication 
the war their time of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated It by suborning one of his 
ahM to muraer him in nis sleep. His brother. 
Haarullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
hls stead, but publio opinion in AfghaaistaB 
revolted at the idea of the brother seising power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amannllab was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. NasmJlah found it 
Impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
oommunicatedhis accession to the Oovemment 
of India and proolslmed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional poliey of friendship. But hit 
^Hfficutties at onoe commenced ; he nad to deal 
witii the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
oonfronted with the dissatisfaction arlting from 
the manner In which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the faaatieal element 
mm exasperated by the ImpriMminentol Nasml- 
lab ; wnd the Army was so inocmsM that it had 
to he ffemoved from Kabul and tiven oeoupa- 
tiantodivert its thoughts. A further elemcntof 
emniiieKtty vsas introduced by the poiitieti 
fioatloii u India. The agitation against the 
Mowtatt Act was at ite heU^ The dtetur^ 
' the Foniah and OnHurat had tuheu 


plaoe. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghnlam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Petiiawar, flooded 
Afghanutan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
oonvinoe the Amir that the real solution of 
his dlffloultles was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army In India in the throes of demobillsatien 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transp<^ 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jefala- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8tii 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed whi^ Is 
set out in the Indian Tear Book, 1023, pp. 
198-107. 

Post-War Belatlons.— It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1020 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British offloials under 81r 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, hut it is 
believed that a complete agreement wasreadlied. 
Certainly after an Interchange of Notes whhfli 
revealed no m^r point of difference it was 
agreed that a Brltiah Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a deflulte treaty of peace. 
Thhi Mission crossed the Border in January 1021 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1028, pp. 107, 108-lM. 

AftfbgnlstaD after the War.~^lnce the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Ifoltain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1028 v^en a mur- 
der gang from the tribal terr^ry in the 
British me of the Frmitier oomihitiiM i^ds In 
British India, murdering Bnf^h people and 
kidnapping Bnglitii women and then took refuge 
in Affdianutdn. In course of time tills gang was 
broken np. His Majesty the King of Afglmnl- 
stan had tronbles witiihi hls own borders whidh 
have made him gkMl Of Brltifth help. fOis 
mate c^5ject of hls govsroment was to ateeat- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it Into doser relation with amdeta 
methods of adnsinistratlon. But 6fglmnlrtan 
Is an latenssly eonaervatlve country and m 
mgm BOimlar s ssDSOteRv vfolsni 
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MOmkokMkm rad •duo^tloii. Tlw dlroot ntoli , axtaoiloii of tha Oienberg*!Culilnvt ndlway to 

ww A fomidabto ioboHk>]| of Kasgala ra^'*" ^ . — ^-- 

Mzaiu In the Soathern ProTiiiioe% rad aeriom 
itytnas to the legulra tioopa tent agalnat the 

S 3 S£Str»JSd% 

dt T t l op their aueoeetet, and with the aid of 1 Statea are Mra^^ 

AtK^danea and other ^aaairtraoe afforded by 
the Ck>Temnaeat of India the inauirection was 
Dxoken. Whilat this aaaiatanfle waa appreciated, 


Termea. That Une baa been oonatraoted hy 
the Bobheidka. The Alghaiu haoa had tlNfr 
! eyea opened. 

the 


the whole bnehieea ra^e a eetioita eet-baok to 
the reftoma initiated by His Majeaty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of hb adminls* 
tratlve code and to roTert to the Mahomedan 
Law which waa pxeTionafy in force. 


In December 1020 the Afghan papers pohllahed 
the text of a new treaty oontdoded wtra Sotiat 
Euaaia, which waa signed on August Slat, but 
it provided that it should In no way interlere 
with the secret treaty signed In Moeeow on 
February 28th, 1021. The principal cUwseaof 
this treaty, as disclosed In tne Afghan papeis, 
are as follows 


BoUbovlk Peiietrntion.*~Taking a long 
view, a muoh more serious development of the 
policies of Aighaniatan, at the penod to which 
the foregoing notes apply waa the penetration of 
the Bolaheviks. These astute propagandiata 
have converted the former Tra^Gaapian 
States of Tsarist Eusala Into Soviet Bepubucs, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks la much mcKre 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
waa called the despotism of the Bomanoffs. 
The object of this poUcy is gmdnally to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of Ohma and ef Af ghAniita n. in 
Persia this ppUf^ was f(dled 1^ the vigour 
of the Sipar Balab, Besa Klmn, smoe declared 
Shhh. In Chinese Turkestan it Is pursued wi^ 
quaUfled sucoesa. In Afghanistan it alio made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet BepubUes 
of TajUdstan, Uibelda and Turkmraistan so as 
to absorb all Korthem Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for ^e moment for 
a more gcow penotratkm. Large subsidtos, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
aH over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Buisian pilots 
and mechanics was moated and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks leoelv^ 
importrat trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this poli» was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great S^italn in India through an 
absorbed Aftfiaaistaa. 


It is very doubtful if the Amir and hit advisen 
were delved by these practloea, and whethei 
they did not pursue the simple plan of takiat 
-iw. sBlhtest Inlen 


Wl^Ut the M1««M 

^^d^^n^ves over to theSolsheviks 
to to let the Bolshevik in than t< 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were askini 
theiiMlves whenUier the Amir was n^ nonrish 
Towards the end 

mb rad in the eraly part of 1Q20 there was 1 
^ HortheniProntier of thf 
ah^ bmi unsettled because oj 

fororik forces captured with violence the 
I»yt of Sukabwl, one mUIw 

®55«jevrals aroused great indignation at JCabu’ 
and we^deaora^ by the Amir cormm 
umre is no little evktetuM in 



CtoUM 1. — In the event of war or hoatlle 
action between one of the oontra<^g partiM 
and a third power or powers, the oraer con- 
tracting party wiUobe^e neutoallty in rsa- 
I pect of the first contracting party. 

I Olau$$ 2. — Both the contracting parties 
I agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
I one against the other. Within their own 
I dominions also they will do nothing which may 
! cause political or military harm to the other 
j party. The contracting partiee partteoJariy 
agree not to make alliracea or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Bach will 
also abstain from ioining ray boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organised against the 
other party. Besides this in ease the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towaras 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
I of such policy and hostile acUons apd 
; measures within its dominions. 

I Ciau»§ 3. — ^Ihe high oontraeting parties 
acknowledge one anothcy^a Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abetain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed Interferenoe 
in one another's internal aflaira. Thgy wttl 
I decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of ti» contracting Government. Kooe of the 
contracting partiee will permit in Its dominions 
the formation or extstenoe of sooietlee and the 
activities of Individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
I Independence, or otherwise such activities wUl 
be checked. Blmilarly, neither of the eon- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammtmition, or other wax material, UMSgit 
to be used against the other oontraeting party 
to pass through Its dominions. 

ClauM O.—This treaty will take effect from 
the date of Its ratification, which ihouid take 
place within three montha of ila sigaatum. 
It will be valid for riiree years. Alter this 
period it will remain in force for anotlwr fa|f 
provided neither of Ite parties has ^fra notlhs 
six months before the date of Its ei^iry thafi it 
would cease after that^thne. 


On liaroh 28rd there was also riffoed hi Bdfto 
a treaty between Gefmany rad klwanpaij 
which amounted to no more than thM%hi^ 
ment of dipknnstic eelattoai. 


A Britl^ Hjntoter to eiMitohed in Kabul 
as wett aaj^ Mpmaratarimof wrimr Buropsan 
Itatas* Tim weaentarittoi 
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ftrtmhHrtmdtniBdto and in London, and at ooma 
I of tba Aaopean oanttals. Tha vatioua aub- 
I «ftilai]r agDMimenta unctsr tbe ttnaty have boon 
I oanted Into effect. 

' < ntptetf's Tour. — ^In the dosing months of 
19S7 iDs Haiesty King Amannlla, accompanied 
'by the Queen and a staff of ofBdau, oommenoed 
« lasmtour to India and Surope. It is undei- 
itoodtbatthis was one the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King HabibuUah, who was 
assaastnated in 1019. King AmanuUa, when 
be set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his oo-religionists andfr^ members 
(ff other communides, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1019. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty Kiim George 
T In London, and visited the prindpal European 
eapitala. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
rehimed to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
Of loss, the tour having been undouded by 
untoward inddenA Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long al^noe, 

Beformlnff Zeal. — King AmanuOa returned 
to his realm m full of reforming zeai. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
Institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
In partlcnlar by the dramatio foroefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of ** reform," or Mrliaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation, 
la tois be was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afgha^tan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opporttmity won 
br and for the women of the West. Edict after 
ooiot was issued, changing the Whole structure of 
Afghan sodety. Bew codes and taxes were 
la^osed : it was proposed that women should 
Siaiirii from their sedusion and doff the veil ; 
Ihe eo-educatioa of boys and idrls was pre- 
esflbed ; to SeptembOT Government officials were 
lorbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
Hu ro p cia dress was ordeim for the people of 
Xabu. 1* tits saate time, the pay of the re- 
gular troopa fail Into arrear. 

With every hppredation of the spirit aad 
dfawctfon of these eiuuiges, friends of His Kajes- 
^ advised the Khw to moderate the pace. 
Iraey reminded him that InlOSi far less drasric 
changes had brou^t serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the " Lame Mullah " 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Ottsaland Hangal danamen of Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
sud His Mafssty was equally frank in hit 
hostiUty to them. Poiiiuy also wdl-withers 
iuggssted that what was posslbls in Turkey, 
Afigr osntsirlse of close contact with the 
VfbeA and where the ground had been prepared 
tW miisioiiary effort and a kmg strug^ for 
the emandpatScm of women, might he mt easy 
miUgliaiiliiao, where there had been no contact 
;«|fh the wis^ world. 

. A nhaiiie of Ktiiife.~Sveiits moved vapidly 
fli iOtlo. A notorious north Afghan, meiaaa, 
,Bncha*iAaqqso, raised the standard mfevoit 
Jiirii inibted sCtete losses on the Ali^ iegolar 
^ipOM, 'dlimtMiiM as ‘they mA'HPf -mmn 
day the Al^h Mpeeaehta* 


tives In various parts of the woitd IsMrid 
messages awefttng that the rebels bad faefn 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pionouncttsentt 
deflUied the withdrawal of ail ^ refenns had 
the eetablishm^ of a Ooundi of PioviMial 
Bepresentativii. Oommunlcatlons with MM 
outer world were broken. King Atnainilla 
and bis family Aed from Kabul to Kimdahar, 
and then from Kaiidabar vie Quetta to Bombay 
where they took sto to Europe. King Assamiila 
on his arrival at Borne entered into p o e sseildn 
of the Afghan Lmatlon, where be remained. 
Baoha-l-8aqqao dwlared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few montha held hit 
position in Kabul. Without 
administrstive cxperieooe or a 
following, bia throne waa a thorny one and he 
washarasaed by oonatant attack!. TheBoyal 
Air Foret in Zndia meanwhile went to the vmeus 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a serlM of brilliant 
fll^ta evacuated all without tbs slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new^ king's adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a aclOB 
of the old ruling bouse, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Knan almost gave up 
his Ghanoes as finally lost. But a band of 
Waslrs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospecta of loot, Joined 
Nadir and finally seised Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Shan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm posssssJon 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
his family to the principal Afghan Legatl on a 
in Europe. A Sbinwari rising near the exit 
from the Kbyber Pass took place In February 
1080, and was repressed with unexpected sueosm 
and vigour. There followed a serlotts rebellion 
in Kbbidaman, Baoha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without chaUenge. He 
devoted himself to the lecrganisatlen of his 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the suooesrive stages of the revolution, 
but promise support to Afgfasoistan to help 
her malDtain Int^al peace wlMi iMe had 
restored It and this promise was lulflEed by tbs 
provision of an Interest free loan of ^00,000 
to King Nadir And by the auppiy of riwand 
ammunition to him. He gave evideilce of his 
friendltneas towards BrilslA and India, He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on tiis 
side of the Ptontfor Joining those on the 
British side against the Goveiiiiiiaiit of India In 
response to the Oongress agitation in the 
summer of 1080. The trA^ routea were 
re-opened and the new King again toch up 
Amanullah's mantle of reform but in a statse- 
manlike manner which carried to# MilllaliB 
aimig with him. 


money, 

dlscipUnto 


Murder of Nnrilr Shah — ^TMs ordered march 
of progress was tmilcaiiy interrupted by the 
murderof His MAje^T^r Shah malhe aftbr- 
noon Of S Novmnbsr 1088. HU l^ealy Was 
atteadiiif a football teumaincBt priMHfftiu. 
whan a yoimg mim amoBH the lUMmM iMM 
forward anOiedwrvriNdievol^ ahoia Ui^lhn 
at cloaa Yanffe, Iffim bhh taata^v ll^iiiAer 
an^eared tlurilbe^^ tbatettot 
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mercttotly treated lor eaiiler behavtoar of ^ 
same ktod. The assassin’s father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members pt Kadir Shah's family 
and Ms ^prominent offloers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, hii^ son, Muhammed Zahlr. 
latter was duly placed on his fatimr’s throne and 
his acoession was in due course acknowledged 
and oonftcmed throug^ut the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. The new king started his 
reign with a high reputaUon for courage and 
steadiness. He early issued assurances to Ms 


I people that he would oontlnne the poto of hie 
father in affairs of State. Jfo wbowaa eveUta 
I have occurred in the years since 

g ast and during them the new young Mng hat* 
y his sagacity and good govet&mont gradua% 
strengthened his position on the throne ana, 
by the development of eommuMca^ons and 
trade done mnoh to encourage the estabUsfa- 
meat of settled conditions among his people. 
A mutual desire for close relations and pait^< 


laxly economic understanding led In lOSS to 
exploratory negotiations between India and 
Afghanistan with a view tb seeking saana |om 
of trade agreement. 

BriHth RfiprtMtUaiiH—ht.-Gol. Sir. A. 7raear 
Tytler. O.S.I., O.I.B, 


VII.~TIBET. 

Jttee^t British policy in Tibet la really another) with the Tsar of Russia. His ei 


^ establlah4 a 

1 uud Russia M Gwtral Asia. The markable aseandanoy in the eouneeli of the 
commimlcatkm Dalai Lama. Alter a few yeim*raddeBoe ut 
J> 0 TiiBn went to Russia on a eohfldUiitUU 
by this apprehe^lon. When In 1774 Warren mission in ISSS. At the end of 1900 he re- 

If not superior, of the D^t Lam a of Lhasiir— in Russia as ** the senior Tsanite ifhou^ha 
Mb d^re was to Mtabllsh lacUlUM for trade^ attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet” ThU 
relations with a Poto mission arrived at Odessa in October IWO; 


frop indy iStrrflbSSn “mlSSi. ^herSVbei^raf'a 


IVr I -li” wwj moorirou uoioe bosougn venunsi Asm oj 

th« tore, to which MTenU InteDlgiause 

WM mS5®L^5**n?®*TiS?«K* Officers were attached. At the time it was 

tJ«jrib«tMU, ramonred that Dotjlefl had. on bahalt ol the 

Si “ deference to the oppo- Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia; 

■user^ty over which virtuaUy placed Tibet under the prS 
mmi 4 .?^^ reoomised and to whose view tectorate of Rnssla. This rumour was 
iStI states^n wards officially contradicted by the Russian 

were in^ed to pay mepelve deference. Bat Government 
the position on iibe T^eian frontier continued -a. — ...*1 « 

to be most unsatlsfhctory. The Tibetans ExpedWIon of 1904, 

were aggressive and obetniotive, and with a lu view of these conditions the GoventSMBlI 
View to putting an end to an intolerable sltua* of India, treating the Idea of caUnese saae- 
«on, a Convention was negotiated between rainty over Tibet as a constitutional ffctloii; 

Britain and China In 1600. This laid proposed in 1008, to despatch a misskm.Urith 


wu pavea toe way lor arrangements lor the titles on the spot. To tms the Home 
gpuQ^ ot trade aoross the Sikkhn-TIbet oo^t could not assent, but agreed, in 


VB uw xiocnian aiae or tae fixmtwr. 0 * mmuer, oir irranou xoangnuBMaMi 
w British Bubieots should have the rfgh* was the Bntish representative; but after moiitlia 

be no of duluy it wm asoe^ed that the Tlbetam 
cm trade, agreement proved iiud no intention of oommltting thesM^vea. 
pra^. beuause Gte TlfaetaM ^ I1> ww therefw agr^ that ^emlnlcm; WWIi 
**«*P*ti thair citabiisb* a strong eM^efeuld moyu to ^yuntea. On 
the OMneie Oovamment were ^ way the Ttbet^ Imeil* 


unable to lesute rrepeot for it. fftTi end there was 

ihiro anoouhteri. M Jim wete 

liiaeiiiiiaAarvreBltoBw < . 

ggSJ^ISa.^sg.ts 

10 } 


iMbtam eebrnml 
r%Nretem tl 

’ ' reldadZ 
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copeaB) ; tlia Btltlsb to rematn In ocoupatloo, 
w w IBmmbl Valley until thli Indemnity 
WM paid off at the nte of a lakh df rupees a 
year. &i a separate Instrument the Tibetans 
Mreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
muld have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
dlaonas oommerolal questions. If neoc^ry. 

Home Govemment intervenes. 


9or reasons whioli were not apparent at the 
time, but which have slnoe been made clearer, 
Che Home Government were unable to aooept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off In 
three years, and the occupation of the OhumU 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was vnthdrawn* Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was oonoluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Oc^vention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1690, and the Trade Bcgulations 
of 1898. remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment p^d the indemnity in three years 
and the Ohumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Hlasion was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a Britidi Trade Agent at Gyantse. 


Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
was dramatio, atthongh It ought not to have 
been imexpeeted. On the approach of the 
Vonnghnsband ffission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Ursa, the sacred city of the Bnddhlsts In 
Modsi^ He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confailon, and one of Sir Franoii 
YonngbnSband*B great dUficolttes was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. How the 
suserainty of China over Tibet had been ex* 
plioltly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suserainty, 
having been a ** oonst^ntional action," it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state tntoa 
piovinoeof China. In 1906 Chao Brb-feng, 
Aottna Vicetop in the neighbonring province of 
toehuen, was appointed Bestdent In Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autim- 
fity, marching through eastern Tibet end 
tcMni the people wi^gr^ severity* Mean- 
time the Dual Xama, finding his presenoe atj 
Uigat the seat qf another Bnddmiti Pontift 
itiESOme, had taken refuge in Si*nlng. T^ee 
iie ncoeeeded to Peking, where he arrived In 
r|0d( was received by the Ck>urt, and despatched 

III, dunes at Lhasa. Movm by 

j he arrived there at Christinas* 
i was soon apparent that the ideas 


of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern* 
ment bad little In oommon. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which be had exerdsed prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to depnve him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exaopersted by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of late sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took np his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 


Later Stages. 

The British Govemment; acting on the re- 
presentations of the Govemment of India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be iDdifieient to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on out 
frontier, especially with 2iepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chln^ Govem- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an Impossible person that they bad been 
compelled again to depoee him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erb-feng. Cut off from ail support from 
China, surrounded by a bostUe and infniiated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India; by way of Da^eellng and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1918. 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the Btitisb €k)vemment 
la relation to these changes. He said the 
deolaratlmi of the President of the Chinese 
Bepubilo saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administmtloa ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provlncee of China* 
was met by a very vigorous protest from tbs 
Brittsb Govemment. The Otiineie Govem- 
ment Bubsequentiy scoepted the priaotple that 
China Is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administratkm of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a oonferenoe to 
discuss the relation of the three oountrlea. 
This Ckmvetttlon met at 8tmla when Sir Henry 
McAlabon, Foreign Secretary to the Qovem- 
ment of India: Mr. Ivan obeiK repreeent|ng 
Cffiina; find Hr. Lcmg Chen Shatra, Pdme 
Minister^ the Dalai Lama, threshed out theM 
issues. Whilst no official nronounoement has 
been made on the subject, It is undettiood that 
a CottVention was initialled In June WhiA^ 
eoguliil the complete autonomy of Tlpil 
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a ter, with the right of China to maintain a 
dent at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semt'autonomous zone was to be constituted In 
Eastern Tibet, In which the Chinese jKMdtlon 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it Is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese, Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defiiilng Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and In lOlS Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Bzechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Fekln was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the Importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was In- 
fiuenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Bussla having relapsed into a stace of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute confusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
Tibet no longer loomed on the Inofan political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
ikud affairs In that country pursued an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India, In i 
1920 he requested that a British officer should ^ 
be sent to discuss with him the position In , 
Centra! Asia brought about by the Bevolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in , 
CWna, and Mr. Bell, o.ii.a., I.O.S., Political 
Offloer In Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between i 


Lhasa and India was established. The Ohtnsas 
have lately tried to Increase their hold on Ttbst 
but without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

There followed in 1986 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetans have ever since been 
trying to discover the babe in whose body, they 
believe, his reincarnation must slmuHaneonsly 
have occurred. They have so far not succeeded. 
Meanwhile, the Tashi Lama, who occupies 
the spiritual chlefshlp In Tibet as the Dalai 
Lama does the chlefshlp In temporal affairs, 
went to live In China, having left mbet during 
the lifetime of the late Dalai Lama, as a 
result, it is said, of disagreement with him. 
After prolonged negotiations, he set out to 
return to Lhasa in 1987. It was announced 
through Chinese avenues of communication 
that through his Instrumentality the new Dalai 
Lama had been discovered In the extreme 
north of Tibet. But the Tashi Lama died 
while in the midst of his Journey In the 
Gblno-TIbetan borderland. Kotblng has yet 
been heard of bis sucoeesor nor any more 
about the Kew Dalai Lama. To all outward 
appearances events proceed from day to 
day in Tibet as before. A British Goodwill 
Mission visited Tibet In the winter of 1986*87, 
spent several months In Lhasa and there 
established or renewed highly friendly relatton- 
ships with the chief Tibetan Government 
officials and the Tibetan people. The Mission 
was led by Mr. B. J. Gould, I.C.8., of the Political 
Department, who has many p^sonal friends 
among the leading men of Tibet, and one of his 
I colleagues was left behind In Lhasa where ho 
still remains to maintain the liaison between 
Lhasa and the headquarters of the Government 
of India. 

PolUieal Officer in Sitkim : Mr. B. G. Gould, 
1 . 0 . 8 , 


Vill.-«THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 

The position on the northern frontier has resident at Khatmandu exercises no inflncuoe c® 
peen considered as if the British line were con- the internal admlnistrathm. The goveiBlag 
Uguous with that of Tibet. This Is not so, The machine In Nepal is also peonllar. The MahaiaJ 
wu States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, DhiraJ, who comes from tne Sesodla Rajput clam 

Bhutim and Burma. From Chltral to Gllglt the bluest blood In India, takes no part In the 


' 2* » be small wMge between Kashmir and Nepal, that of the Mayors of the PaJaoe, or the 
wbere the British district of Rumaon Is thrust Siioguns of Japan. The present Prime Mtolsterj 
I ngiit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance Sir Chandra Shamsber, has visited Bn^danff; 
or neatly fifteen hundred miles there Is a narrow and has given etmsploaous evidence of his 
itrip of ^tlve territory between British India attachment to the Biftlsb Government. 

frontier. The first of these frou- Neoal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
fhi! Kashmir. The characteristics of or against Chinese aggression through Tlb^ The 

considered under Indian States friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
ur.v .1 , it is almost the only important Native used to be frequent; and in the eighteenth oen* 
If frontier responsibilities', and tury the Chinese marched an army to the eon* 

worthily dlsobaipef them through the agency fines of Khatmandu— one of the most remark- 

.®ffl$lent fndlan State troops— tom able p^itary acldevements In the bl^ry of 
memento of Infantry and two Mountain Bat- Asm. Dnderthe firm rule of the present Prime 
taamly of the Rajpnt Dogtas, Itinlstef Nepal baa been lan^y free from 
of exoeUeni .fluting material. One interpal disturbance, and has b^ raised to a 

fS!? Imwttant trade routes with Tibet stropg bulwark of India. Nepal is the ceoralt* 

passes through Kashmir— that thiouffb Ladak. Init flioand tor the Gnrkha Infantrv. who 


IwRh tC wiswon arm ^uian^ampire. jmyono nepat 

^ tor all are the smaller States of Bhotiii And 
|l>raottoal purposes Independent, and the BrHtoh'&Scfclm; whose mlsiB are Monioilaii by ex* 
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tnotkm ft&d Baddhlsts ^ religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in libet, the Government 
of l^dia In 1910 strenrthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thoQBsnd to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
talrag a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided ^ them In its foreign relations. After* 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Governmrat have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhicbbakhorl to Raxaul. Great 
BuooeiB has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 


Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflas, the Miris. the Abors and the Mishmls. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given serious trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Qregorson by the Mtnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to ^e Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. B. frontier. A roroe of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 ip subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
fis. 21,60.000. At the same time friendly 
ndsBlons were sent to the tfisbml and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these foresb-clad 
and le^-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibef^Burman people, devoted to the prac* 
3oe of bead hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Cbm Hills is a tract of mountainons country 
to the south of Manipur. The comer of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Bban Btates is for the most 
part included In the Myltkylna and Bhamo 
dUdricte of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative ^control is at present 
exercised. It Is peopled by the Sh^ and the 
Kachins. Civlilsatlon is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been takm to prevent 
eneroacbmenvs from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and <^na on 
this subject wore long In progress, particularly 


with a view to the frontier between Burma and 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, where the 
absence of a defined boundary makes the 
maintenance of the peace difiioult. A Delimita- 
tion Commission , consisting of British and Chinese 
Commissioners with a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region In November 1985, 
to spend the winter settling the line between 
the two countries. The Neutral President 
is the dlstingulshod Swiss engineer ofiOicer, 
Colonel P. iselln. It became obvlons in 
April, 1930, that the Commission Would be 
unable to complete its work before the end of the 
current dry season and the Chairman therefore 
decided that It should disperse and reassemble 
in November, 1986, to complete its task. 

I On re-assembling, according to this plan, the 
Commission spent several more months complet- 
ing its Inquiries and eventually, In the Spring 
of 1037, presented a unanimous report. This 
document, definitely laid down upon the 
map the frontier line between Burma and 
Yunnan as prescribed by the latest Anglo- 
Chinese agreement on the subject. It therefore 
provided both Governments with exact data 
for the pursuit of negotiations concerning 
frontier questions still unsettled between the 
military. 

There Is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supenntendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Ball- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1908, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would Justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are b^g 
developed by railway connection. The live 
EarennI States lie on the frontier eoutb of the 
Shan States. South of Earenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenaaserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent, A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years Is the BUcoMS.of the 
measures to aboUidi slavery in the HukawM 
Valley. In this remote place In the north-east 
of Burma a mild system of slavei^ existed, hut 
In response to the Initiative and pressure of 
British oflacers they were all freed by April 1926. 
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Th« sniftll hilly Independent Blingdom of 
Napel is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 620 miles <alo^ the southern slope 
of the central axis of the mmalayas. It has an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 6,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultiyated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which omintnate in 
Mount Everest (20,002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was split up Into several 
small kingdoms under Hewar kings. 
The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Fatan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Bana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Eana,! 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family, in 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Ohief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
Treaty either Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Besident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China Is of a friendly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the Britlsn Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been at Its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquith In his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The messime from 
Hie Majesty the King-Emperor to the HciMlese 
Prime Minister sent on the terminati^ of 
^stilitles and published at the time as also 
viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
living laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war. In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengtiien and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long betwera 
tm two countries, a new Treaty of mendship 
^8 concluded between the Gmvemment of 
aud Great Britain on the 2lBt December 


From tte foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
SS has generally been in the hands of 

the Minister of tlm day* Binoe ^ time of Jung 


Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and denned. ' The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhlraja. as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can hUht 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Ja]M 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Mahi^ajadhirala Mbhubana Blr 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shan Bahadur Shorn Shere 
Jung Devs, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country Is the Minister who, while enioyiim 
complete monopoly of power, couples with bii 
official rank the exalted title of Maharala. 
Next to him comes the Gommander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

On the demise of H.H. Maharaja Bhim Shnm 
Shere Jung Bahadur Sana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother OJaswl Bajanya, 
ProJJwala Nepal Tara. Ati Piavala Gorkha 
Dakahlna Bahu Prithuladheesba His Highness 
Maharaja Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Bana, G.O.L.H., G.0.L.,O.0.8.I., O.0.8S.1C.L., Q.O.i.n., 
Q.K.B.K., Yitang Paotlng Shun Ohlang Loh 
Ghuan Shang Ghiang, Honorary Lieutenmit- 
General, British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gorkha Bifle Beglments, Indian Army, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Gommander-m 
Chief, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on 1st 
September 1982. The ricfii experience ne had 
earned in highly responsible offices as he rosa 
step by step coupled ^th the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to En^and with his 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
significance of the social, economic and poutloal 
problems that held and still hold the world in 
their grip since the great war. A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to tiie carrying out of his 
programme. A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed m London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully Implement 
the traditional treaty rij^te. The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenlnotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Share Jung 
Bahadur Eana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Royal Order of " The OJaswl Bajanya 
for H.M. The King-Emperor. With grim deter- 
mination the present Maharaja fou^t the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake — an unwdoome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshold 
of his regime — and has evolved a lM)er and 
more beautiful Katmandu within a pwlod not 
hoped lor even by the most sanindne of the 
people. The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried thrautfb to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his dear foredAt. Ihe East^ 
Teral district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 800 miles are now in tdepnonlo 
connection with the capital on the most modem 
Une as a preliminary to link up the Wedem and 
hill districts in course of time. The remotest 
suburbs can now be readied from the towns in 
tim valley by fair motorable roads and ths main 
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Idiorou^hlart has been and is being daily Im- of H.M. the King-Emperor. Thns the presrat 
proved. An np-to>date Firebrigade fulflllmg an regime thoiudi s^ young, has been imltful 
irgent and long felt want, a new and larger eleo- indeed imd in many ways promises to become 
Wo installaton giving further impetus to home the turning point in the history of the country, 
indniteies, the first industrial ezhioition of local Kice, wheat and malseform the chief crops in 
Dammlacture and craft all proclaim his many the low-lands and in some parts of the hills too. 
sided activities. The postal union connection Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
Wth the Government of India now offers a as yet been either prospected or developed, 
opaoh needed facility to Inter-correspondence Communication In the hills Is necessarily 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad in India, primitive owing to the difficult nature of the 
Witii the permanancy in the tenure of army country but improvements are in evidence and 
servioe ana inauguration of a Savings Fund progressive. Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of from Amlekhganj to Bhimphedi, the base of a 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for steep ridge In the main route to the capital of 
manufacture of up-to-date propellants the the country from British India — goes over a 
Military side of the country has been brought good and permanent well maintained road 
more in line with present day requirements, q^e linking up with the ropeway of 18 miles which 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute ]!^11 in was opened In 1927 and a motor trolley service 
the Terai have already come during this short which was installed in 1934 Joins up the Bopeway 
rerime and are functioning to-day. Sugar, terminus with the Customs House for transport 
cotton, wool and other Indu^rial ventures on of goods traffic. The telephone from Katmandu 
a moderate scale are in active discussion. A to BhrganJ, shortly to be extended to Baxaul, 
second railway in the country which will shor^ now formsjpart of the 800 miles main line extend- 
be working will link up Jayanagar on the B.N.W. ing from Katmandu to Birathnager and Jhapa, 
Bailway with Janaltpur, ttie capital of Bajarshi the easternmost part of the Nepal Terral. The 
Jmsak of Bamayana fame. To further symbolise revenue is about Wo crore of rupees per annum, 
the friendship entertained for the British The standing army is estimated at 45,000, the 
Government a - second Mission carrying the highest posts in It being filled by relations of the 
Insignia of the Boyal Order of Nepal went in minister. The state is of considerable archeso- 
charge of Commanding General Kaiser Shum logical interest and many of the sites connected 
Shere Jung Bahadur Bana and Lieutenant with scenes of Buddha’s life have been Identified 
General Narapin Shum Shere Jung Bahadur in It by the remains on Inscribed pillars. The 
Bana, the Maharaja’s nephew and son, for H.M. Britith Envoy Extraordinary and MinUter 
King George VI who also represented the Plenipotentiary. — Lieut.-Ool. G. L. Betham, 
Independent Ellagdom of Nepal In the Coronation o.i.B., m.o. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge given In the calendar, the corrections 
given as below 


H* H. M. 

Gibraltar suft. 0 82 Bangoon Biver Entrance . , add \ 85 

Malta add I 84 Penang sub. 1 89 

Karadhi tab, 2 88 Singapore 8 26 

Bombay 1 44 Hongkong .. i 21 

Goa 2 44 Shanghai 0 84 

Boint de Galle add 0 12 Vokohama •• add 3 6 

tiWdms «u5. 5 fi Valparaiso mb. 4 30 

Onlovtta .. «• •• .. „ 0 19 Buenof Ayres •• •• .. add 4 9 

BMlgooii town .. .. •• add i 41 J Monte Video .. .. .. „ 0 48 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by of Mosnl. It has for some time been open as 
a railway running eastwards through Asia far as Slrkuk, 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera* and 112 miles southward of Mosul. Sinularly, 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to the Taurus railway has long been open eaat- 
the British connection with India, always ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Kooh», on the 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. Syrian frontier, a few hours* road motor run 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee north-west from Mosul. Through passenger 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to services between Iraq and Istambul are run. 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley a road motor service linking the railway termini 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek. The gap in the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of railway is being filled. Through trains are 
British capital in Persian railway construction expected to be running by the autumn of 1988. 
many years before the end of the nineteenth A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
century. A proposal was put forward In 1895 to Felufa, on the Euphrates, 
for a line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port The Trans-Persian line to loin the Eusslan 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. Caucasian system and the railwa]^ 

While these projwts were in the air, German first assumed proportions of_practical import* 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Bussian 
nlng by constructing the Anatolian railway and the Indian railway systems were by then 
aystem. Its lines start from Scutari, on the well developed up to the points likely to be the 
Bouthern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- termini of a Traas-Perslan line. The Eussian 
stantinople, and serve the extreme w^t^ system reached Julfa, on the Eusso-Perslan 
end of Asia Ml^r. And upon this foundation frontier In the Caucasus. During the war this line 
« concession to Germans was carried tbenoe southward Into the region east 
to build the Baghdad Bail way. and sou^east of Lake Urumla. The In^n rall- 

Meanwhile, Eussia was pnshlng her railway way system, on the borderltmd of India and Persia, 
from various directions Into the Central Asian was similarly much extended and Improved during 
territory running along the northern frontiers the war. A new agreement which was negotiatea 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of between England and Persia sp^ally provided for 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a British assistance in the development of Persian 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across natural resources and partloalarly for the 
Persia, with the Eussian lines between the extension and improvement of I^ian roads 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
forefront after the condusion of the historic came to naught. 

An^o-Busslan agreement regarding Persia. The Foreign Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad Is now called, visited New Delhi in November, 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 1936, for Informal discussions with the Govern- 
arising from their estimate of the value It ment of India with a view to enUsting British 
would possess In their grand aim to over* help in the development of rail oommunications 
t^w the British Empire. The outbreak of In Eastern Persia. The development thus 
the great war and the success of the Germans envisaged was of a new Persian railway system 
in inveigling Turkey into It saw the final stages linked with the British line running from Quetta, 
of the construction of the railway pressed through Nushkl, towards the Baluchistan- 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before Seistan frontier. The Quetta-Nushkl line was 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans In extended across the Seistan border into Persia 
Asia Minor and of the Germans In France the during the Great War. Its terminus was then at 
railway was completed and in use from Seotarl Duzdap (or Zahidan), In Persia. It has long 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mounttdna ceased to be used further towards Persia than 
to ^eppo and thence eastward across the Nokkundl, In Baluchistan. The Informal dlfl- 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and cussions did not crystallise into an agreement or 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time formal undertaking on either side. 

® ^ eastern There remains the possibility of linking ths 

^ route, northwards from Baghdad to Eussian and Indian railway system by way 
a ^nt a considerable distance beyond Samara, of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
T^ war compelled the British to undertake made in recent years that the Russian line from 
consld^ble rsflway development northward Merv to Herat, on the northern frontimr <rf 
Basra, the port at toe mouth of the Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
Hto^el-Arab, the broad stream in which the which procc^ from Quetta to the Afghan bonier 
llgris and Suphrotes, after their junction, flow on Ghaman. What the present Affd^ Govem- 
mto he^ of the Fenian Gulf. The sirstom ment think about the matter was not shown 
• metee-gauce line from Basra op to the time this article was written, but the 

nasaneto on the Euj^ates, tbenoe north* current situation in (Central Asia amd beyond the 
to Baghdad, the line pcuniiig a oonsi* Indian North-West FionMer does not suggest 
A dhtMoe wnrtward to Kut-KAmara, the early removal of Mn stcategio dlfflooltleerThi 
Of historic fame. From Bafffidad the Rne completion of a broad-gauseUne extniding iht 
runs eastward approxiBiately to the foot of the Indian railway system through tbe fi^yber Pees 
^ Phnlan road crosses to Landl Khana, at its western extremity, opeiie 



20 Map of the Baghdad Railway^ 

Arltoln'f tpedal biterefta in regwrd »o at tba qpanlng of the Karan Valley, where the 
Iranjto oommanioaUone hate tatthe^ pri- Kanin EWer nms Into the Sl^t^oArab, Inal 
n^lly been iModated with Unea raoning below Basr^ northwards into the rich high^d 
tnlaiid mm the Persian Golf, to supersede county of Western Persia, where the vahiable 
the md mule routes. Special Import- West Persian oUwcilto idao Ue. Britain has long 
anee has for many years been attached to established spedal relations with the Eamn 
the provision of a railway from Mobammerah, Valley and has a large trade there. 







The Army. 


The gie«t lepoy army of India originated in 
the email eaUbUiuiments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled tor the proteotion of the facto- 
ries of the Bast India Company; but sepoys 
were first enltated and dlsolpUned oy the French, 
who appeMed In India in 1665. Before this 
detaehmmits of soldiers were sent from Bngland 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified pod^n was occupied by the Bast India 
Company at Armagon, near Masullpatam. 
Madras was acquired In 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. Qeorge consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and In 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 83 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 


After the dedaratlon of war with France 
In 1744 the foroes were considerably Increased, 
but this did not pravent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy foroes 
and iargdy increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold In 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dnplelx were contemplating fresh attacks, 
ft became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at CBoe set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of ttie regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-In-Chief. In Madras the European 
eompanles were developed into the Madras 
Fusilieit; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
ba^ Fusiliers. The native Infantry were simi- 
larly orgjjusleed by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Boyal Begtments were sent to India, 
the first beuig the 88th Foot, which arrived In 
1754. 


Stntifile with the Froncli.— From this 
time tor a century or more the army In India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war w^ the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 ratsed to the poettion of the leading power 
In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrenoe, Clive, 
and Byre Ooote oomptetMl the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
estabUMied by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
snd it Wandewash tn Bonthem India, where 
the Frendi were flnaUy defeated tn 1761. 
A nnmbsr of independent States, owning 
Bomlnal aUeglanee to the Bmperor at Delm, 
hadrtaenon tbeded^of thel^hal Bmpire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Prinoes and others by 
Mnssfansn savcntaiets snofa ss Hyder AH of 
l^rsprs. A jpiQl^ed straggle ensned with 
^ latter and Us son snd aucoesrar Tfpu Sol- 
^ which ended only with the defeat sad 
death ofTIposad thscaptore o< Serlngapatsm 
m 1788, 
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the Indians numbered some 67,000, the lufaakf 
being generally formed into 76 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments weis 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large eetablishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 


In 1788, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Qovernor-Ooneial, firmly imbued with the neoefi* 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
infiuenoe. In pursuanee of ttus policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tlpo was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attratlon 
to the Mahratta States, In which Slndbla had 
established power over the Mughal Bmperor 
at Delhi ^ means of a large rwnlar army olB* 
cored by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia la 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Baja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken In the 
battles of Laswari and Assays. French Influence 
was flnaUy destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domlnatton of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, aad British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.->The Indian Army 
had boon from Mme to time subject to Incidents 
of mutiny which were the preennors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore In 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European offloen 
and soldiers quartered In the foit, while the 
striped flag of the Bnltan of Mysore, whose 
sons were eonflned there, was raised npou the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppreiied by 
Colonel GBleeple, who galloped over from Areot 
at the head of the 18th Light Dragoons, blew 
in gate of the fort, snd desteoyed the muti- 
neeit. This retribntlon put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 


Overueis Expeditions^— Several Import^ 
ant overseas enedltlons were undertaksu 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French j Oeytou 
and the Bplee Islands were wrested nrom ths 
Dutch, and Java was oonwered tn 1611 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops irtuch 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the HepalWar took ifiace In whieli 
the brave Gillespie, who had dist^ulalied 
Mmself In Java, was kflled when Isa^ ths 
assault on the fort of EAhuifia. The OurldbM 
wen o verc o me In this war after offetfug u 
stout reMstanes. 

In isn.hostilttlss agate hioks out with ths 
who foss agsteat the ficittih durteg 
the prognsi d operations against the Ptedarte 
FtaotiaaUy the whola amy took tha field M 
aB luMa wus tunsd Into a vast samp. The 
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History of the Army, 


Kahritte Obteft of Poona, Kagpur. and Indore 
roM In fneoeMlon, and were beatra, reepectively, 
at Kfrkee, Sttabaldl, and Mehidpur. This was 
^ laet war in Sontbem India. The tide of 
irar roUed to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which onr frontier now extended, 
OOr army came into touch with the great mill* 
t«^ community of the Blkhe. 

In 1824, the armiei were reorganised, the 
doubie*battallon regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
mganlsed in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
Bnropean and 68 of Indian infantry, 6 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 


First Afifban War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1889, a Inltlsh Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Oabul, There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dls • 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but It had far- 
reaching eneota on British prestige. The people 
Of the ^njab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 

S ever returned, and although they saw also 
He avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostUitiea In 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
CUr Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudkl and Feroieshahr. 
tte opening battles, but did not Surrender 
until they bad been overthrown at the battles 
of AUwid and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan oansed the Second Sikh War 
when, after an Indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Qujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
oamfMtgns of this period wore the conquest 
of mnd by Sir Ohartes Napier, and the Se<x>nd 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while tiiey 
Imve furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged In small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and Involved muon arduous work. 


The Indian Mntiiiy*'~On the eve of the 
mutiny In 1887 there were In the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
fas the Mirras Army 8,000 British and 40,000 
Inlttan troops: and in Bombay 0,000 British 
and 46,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indlim to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The oaueee of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of lord Dalhousie, especially that 
at Ottdb rrom whicli the greater part of the 


■KOWWmv^ musA WOK w puwoT va mw vt 

eotettaatfagr ofliden ettber to paniahor lewaid. 
final iparii which fired the revolt was tim 


inhroduotion of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to Ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was Introduced with paper of a glased texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
nnclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was Interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
tliat fiour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disailection culminated In mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and In an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Fande attacked a European 
oflBcor, The next most serious manifestation 
was tile refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of Imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meenit rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops In the place 
remained inaetlvo, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
* flames of relielllon. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contialned a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who Join- 
ed the mutioeors. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacr^ and 
the Deliil Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
In India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 

I An army was assembled for the recovery 0 ! 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The maseacros of Cawnpore 
and Jliansl took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughont Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provlncfe, which were not recover^ until Sir 
Hngh Bose's operations In 1858 ended In the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansl. 

Minor Campaigns.— During the period 
nntU 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Amheyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading fitmie was 
Lora Roberta. There were emdltione to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
wlu<m the most impcHttant was the Tlxah Cam- 
paign of 1807. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of ^rma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the ^tish gar- 
rison which was eent to Sonth Africa in 1809, tad 
Uttic eevnm fighting, atthongh engaged in many 
nrdnout entenitrises. 


Lord Kitchener’s Army Reforms. 
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Reorganisation after the Mntiny.—In 
1867 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was orsanixed into three 
armies, visi Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 06,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re^rganixations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1805 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Annies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchenei^s Scheme.—Thls system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener's 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided Into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresTOndlng to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, Inspection and training of 
the troops, but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

]^rly in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917, when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation *' Army ** to ** Command *’ 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands, 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles of war. 

The commands were increased to four In 1020, 
each under a General Offloer Commandlng-ln- 
Obief. One of these, namely Western Command, 
has been abolished with effect from the Ist 
November 1988 and replaced by an Indq;>endent 
District. 

Present System of Administration. 

Theeaential featuiea of the Army, m eon- 
stroeted on tta preoent basil, will be fonnd in 
**Tht Army in India and lU Evointlon,'' a 
pnblioatkm lasoed in 1924 with tha authority 
ol the Government of India. 

TbeSeecetary of State, aa onto! Hli Majefty*8 
ninistcn, haa a special reeponaibittty and autho- 
r egard to the Defence admtniatratten 

The SeoEOtary of State'i imliiclpal advliar 
OB Indlaa mlfitery aftdra is the Se na ry In 
tha MUitarj DapartBiaBt ol tha India Offloa, 


The post is filled by a lenlor officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experlenM. 
The Military Secretary Is assisted by one first 
grade staff officer, selected from the IndUm ^ 
Army. In order thst he may keep In Umch 
with the current Indian affavrs, the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of hia office. In addition, by a practice 
which had obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank used to have 
a seat upon the Secretary of State's Council, 
prior to its dissolution. 

The superintendence, direction and oontrol of 
the dvll and military government of India are 
vested In the Governor-General In Ooundi, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all ineh 
orders as ne may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy's Executive Council exeniise 
In respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exerdie In 
respect of other dej artments of the Govemmokt; 
intne first phase of the repreeentative institu- 
tions conferred npon India by the Montagn- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Defence expenditure 
and the direction of Defence policy have been 
excluded from the cimtrol of the Indian 
Legislature. 

The Commander-In-Chief.— The next 
anthorityin the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Oommander-in -Chief, 
who by custom is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The appointment 
is held by His Excellency General Sir ^bert A. 
Cassels, Q.C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O,, Indian Army, who 
succeeded Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode. 
He is also s member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration of 
Defence, the formulation and execution of the 
Defence policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibiUty for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military oi^ratlons bsim upon India 
are centred in one authority, — the Commander- 
in-Chief and Defence Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Air Forces in India. The Commander-in- 
Chief is sssisted in the executive side d his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjntant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General oi Ordnance. 

The Defence Department^The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civil departroente, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, poeseiilag 
the eonsfeHutional right of aooees totbe viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Snb-eeetion 4, SectlOD 
26 of the Regimental Debt# Act, 1898 (66 VSet- 
0. 6) and the Regnktloni made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department. He also exsrelseB the 
powers vested in the Army Council by the 
Geneva Oonvention Act, 1011, so far as that 
Act applies to India under the Order In Council 
No 1551 of 1016. He Is assisted by a Deputy 
Secretary, two Under Seeretaries, a Dir^tor 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, n Revision 
Officer, a Deputy Assistant Adintant General 
(Revision) and two Assistant Seeretaries. 

The Defence Depertmeot deals with aU army 
services ptoper, and also the sdinlnlsf.fatlcn 
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MUiUuy TerrUorial Areas. 


0 i tlM BtOTftl Indian Navy and the 
^ISfOMta udta,tiiflofaraa finmoiit reqolr- 
im tlM oiOeta of the Oovermnent of India 
miteononaed. Xt deals also with all questions 
oomnoolod with the administration of Boolesias- 
tioal Affairs. The Defence Denartment Seere- 
ttflnt hii no direct relatioitf with commanders 
Of troops or the staffs of formations siibor> 
tittnte to Army Headquarters ; it has eontinnons 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
In idl administration matters and is responsible 
for the administration of Oantonments, the 
estates of deceased olBoers and the eompUstlon of 
the Indian Army List. The Army administration 
Is represented in the Legislatiire by the Defence 
Member in the Connell of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary In the Leglslattve Aseambly. 

Tho Military Connoll—ls composed of 
the Oommaaderdn-Ohlef as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the Ceneral Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tast-Oeneial. the Quaitermaster-Qeneral. the 
Master-Qeneralof Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 
manding the Air Poroee in India, the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Defence Depart- 
mint and the FInanolal Adviser, Military Finance, 
lepieaenting the Finance Department of the 
Oovemmant of India. An Under-Secretary in 
Mence Department, acta aalte Secretary. Itla 
mainly an advisory body, oonatltuted for the 
nsrpoee of asatatlng the Commander-ln-Chlaf In 
Ihe performanoe of hls administrative dutlea. It 
has no ooUeotive responalbUlty. It meets when 
convened hy the Commander-in-Chlef for the 
eoasMesatlon of eases of sufficient Importance and 
dtffienlty to require examination In conference. 
iMbeaae of the minor Independent bmncbee of 
Amy Headquarters and the directors of 
tcftmtcai lenioae attsnd when required. 


lUUtary Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory Is divided in three eommandi 
e^ under a General Officer Oommandtngdn- 
Oldef and tha Weetem Independent District 
under a Commander. The details of the 
ecganlttUon are given In the table on 
the next pegs and It will be eeen that 
Commands oomprlss 11 districts : 2 Independent 
Brigade Axsae and tS Brigades and Brigade 
Ax<m. The Korthem Command, with tti 
headquartere at Muneejeolnoldes romdilywltb 
the fwab and North-west Frontier Provlnee : 
the Soutbem Command, with headquarten at 
Poona, oolnddes rou0uy with the Bombay 
,aita MMiae Piestdeneleeaad part of the Central 
PtovtncM and Baiputana; the Beetem 
Command, with headquarteis at Naint Tel. 
eolBddei roughly with the Bengal Preeldenoy, 
the United Provlncee, Bihar, Orissa and Assam; 
and the Western Independent Dlstrtot. whose 
imadqnsttmi are at Quetta, covers 81^ and 


Tfeh General Offlosr Oominandlag<4n«Chle! 
hfihdh command Is reeponsthlefor the eommaad, 
hdffinistntion, tmtnlng and genemi eOelmoy 
of Iho troops ataMoned within ra area* and aim 
tor«B internal aeonitfey arrangemeiita. 

jpsatl 

^ and dIffirMa has 

principle that the striking fores 

~ to futtOlton tn war, commandod imd 




constituted as It la In peace. With this end in 
view, theArmy In India is now regarded aa 
comprising three eategoiies of troops : 


(1) Covering Troops, 

(2) TheFlefdArmv, 
(8) Internal Security 


1 Armv, 

Security Troops* 


The role of the Covering Foree is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form s screen behind which 
mobiUastion can proceed undisturbed. The 
force eonaists of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades witii a due proportion of other arms. 

Ihe Field Army ooniiitB of 8 Divisions and 2 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India's 
strildag force In a major war. 


Army Headquarters. 

The organisation of the Army Headqaartera 
with the Commander-ln-Chlef as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Stall Offioeis 
charged with the administration of— 

f The General Staff Branch ; 

The Adjutant- General's Brandi ; 

The Quartermaster-General's Branch ; 

The Master-General of Ordnance Braneh. 


General Staff Branch. 

C. O. F. — Lieut. -General E. de Burgh, O.B., 

D.B.O., LA. 

D. 0. G. 5. — Maj.-Oenl. F. P Noeworthy, c. 

B. ,D.8.0., M.O., Brit. Ser. 

Af. G., Cot.— Mal.-GenL G. F.H. Brooke, 

C. B., l>.s.o., M.o., Brit. Ber. 

Af.G., R. A.— Maj-Genl. K. H. Carrington, 
O.B.. D.8.O., Brit. Ser. 

S, 0. <a-0.— -Brigr. B. N. P. HitohluB, D.8.O., 
K.O., Brit. Ser. 

This Braneh deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations for the defence India, 
with the organisation and distribution of 
tbs army for Internal security and external 
use In accordance with the policy of Govern- 
ment^ with tho collection and (Ustrlbutloii of 
Intdllgenoe, with the supervirion of the training 
of the army, with the use of the military f(mies 
in war, with war regulations, with the eduoation 
of oflioers and oilier ranks, and with the inter- 
communication services. 


AfliutaBt-Gmioral*i Brusch. 

A. G.— Lleut.-Oeneral Sir Boger C. Wilson. 

X.O.B., I>A.O., M.O.,LA. 

D. A. G.— Maj..G«nl. N. M. Wilson. 
O.B., D.B.O., 03.1., LA. 

Pa 0- Tabnteau, 

3)3.0., Brit. Ser., X.H3. 

4 m 1 i ««Ii m mtium sn»r- 

iirt* *“ oigMUilM, Mid 

M aUlMr fcran tti l»M* 

dMribdtta li t <h« annr, dM^ittn, mMttid, 
miUtaiy and IntamatSooal law/mmUeal and 
laaitaiy measures relating to tae troops, persanal 

and osnoMiiia] matters, piffsosMmofwa^ 
tndepin^bilew tb* b to 




Plan Showing Chain of Command » 

THE COMM AN DBR-IH -CHIEF. 

(flla Excellency General Sir Robert A. Ceesels, g.C3., c.s.i., d.s.o., Ind. Army.) 


Chain of Command. 


€1515 r 
O o _ 

li|S“ 

ilih 


—Commander, Western Indepen- 
dent District. — 

(let class.) 

(ilaJ.-Genl. T. J. Hutton, M.O., 
Brit, Ser,). 


— Commander, Wazlrlstan 
District.— 

(2nd class.) 

(Maj.-Qenl. E. P. Qulnau, 
O.B.. D.8.O., O.B.H., I.A.). 


-Commander, Lahore District.— 
(Ist class.) 

(MaJ.-Genl. M. Saunders, o.B., 
D.S.O., I.A.). 


—Commander, Rawalpindi 
District.— 

(Ist class.) 

(Maj.-Oenl. A. F. Hartley, o.B., 
D.S.O., I.A.). 


— Ck>mmander, Eobat District. — 
(2nd class.) 

(HaJ.-Oenl. H. L. Haughton, 

O.B.,OJ.B., C.B.B., IJL.). 


I— Commander, Periiawar Dis- 
trict. — 

(Ist class.) 

(SCaJ.-Geni. 0. B. D. Strettell, 
o.B. I.A.). 


r —Commander, Quetta Brigade. 
(Brigr. A. F. P. Christisoo, 
K.o., Brit. Ser.) 

—Commander, Ehojak Brigade. 

’ (Brigr. H. Finnis, M.O., !A ) 

—Commander, Zhob Brigade. 

(Brigr. E. J. Ross, OJi.B., 

M.O., LA„ A.B.O.). 

—Commander, Bind Brigade Area. 

( Brigr. J. R. Hartwell, D.s.o., i.A.) 

■ —Commander, Rasmak Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. V. Lewis, P.s.o„ 
M.C., I.A.) 

—Commander, Bannu Brigade. 

(Brigr. J. F. H. Nugent, r.B.o., 
I.A.) 

—Commander, Wana Brigade. 

(Brigr. L. M. Heath, O.B., CJ.1.» 

I D.S.O., M.O., I.A.) 

f — Commander, Blalkot Brigade 

Area. 

(Brigr. T. W. Corbett, m.o.,i.a.) 

—Commander, Ferozepore Brigade 
Area. 

(Brigr. 0. M. 8. Manners, D.s.o., 
M.C., I.A.) 

— Comdr., Jullunder Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. R. Deulng, M.V.O., K.C., 
I.A.). 

—Comdr., Lahore Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. M. B. Beckwith-Smlth, 
D.8.O., M.O., Brit. Ser.) 

— Comdr., Ambala Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. C. A. L. Howard, D.8.O., 
M.V.O., M.O., I.A.). 

' — Commander, 1st (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. R. D. Insklp, o.i.B., D.8.O., 
M. 0.) 

—Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. K. F. D. Gattle, d.s.o., 
M.O., I.A.). 

—Commander, 3rd ( Jhelum) Infan- 
try Brigade. 

(Brigr. 0. J. Wallace, d.sa)., 

0. B.B., M.o., Brit. Ser., 

A.D.O.) 

■ — CJommandcr, Thai Brigade. 

(Brigr. M. L. A. Gompertz, I.A.). 

— Commander, Eohat Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. E. Barttow, M.O., 

1. A.) 

' —Commander, 1st (Rlsalpnr) 
(Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. Macdonald, D.8.O., 

lA.) 

— Ooni]nandeT,Laudikotal Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. T. D. Hickman, 
O.BJB., 11.0. l.A.) 

—Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 

(Brigr. G. O. De R., o.Bjs., 
1C.0„ I.A.) 

—Commander, NowShera Brigade. 

(Brigr. B. T. Wilson, d.s.o., 
t Brit. Ser.) 
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— Commander, Madras District — 

(2nd class). 

(Maj.-Qenl, E. F. Norton, D.8.O., 

M.O., Brit. Ser.). 

— Commander, Bombay District— Commander, Mhow Brigade Area, 
(2nd class). (Brlgr. W. A. K. Fraser, O.b.b., 


(Maj.-Gonl. S. J. 1*. Scoboll. o.n., 
O.M.O., n.s.o., Brit. Ser.) 

Commander, Boona (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. — 

(Brlgr. F. C. Roberts, v.o,,n.8.o., 
M.O., Brit. Ser.) 


1 — (^)Tnmander, Deccan District— 
(1st class). 1 

(Maj.-Genl. Hon V. G. Scarlett, j 
M.O,, Hrit. Ser.) 


L 


— Commander, Presidency and f 
Assam District. — I 

(£nd class.) ) 

(Maj.-Genl. G. M. Lindsay,/ 
o.n., O.M.O., n.s.o., Brit. Ser.) t 

—Commander, Lucknow f 
District. — 1 

( 2 nd class.) I 

Maj.-Genl. F. L. NIcholKon,^ 
O.B., D.B.O., M.c. j 


V. 

— Commander, Delhi (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade AreJi. — 

(Brlgr. W. B. G. Baker, d.b.o., 
0.13.E.,I.A,) 

r 


I— Commander, Meerut District — i 
(1st class.) I 

(MaJ.'Qeul. C. J. £. Auchiuleck,] 
O.B., 0 , 8 . 1 ., n.s.o., U.H.K., I.A.) j 


D.S.O., M.V.O., M.O., I.A.) 


— Commander, 4tli (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brlgr, A. G. O. M. Mayno, n.B.o., 

I.A.) 

— Commander, 10th (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. II. 11, C. Lane, D.S.O., 
o.n.K., I.A.) 

—Commander, 11th (Ahmednagar) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. B. McPheison, M.V.O., 
M C., I, A.) 

— Commander, 12th (Secimderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brlgr. A. ll. G. Mallock, I.A.) 


— t'oininand(5r, Ear^tern Bengal 
Brigade Area. 

(Bilgr. H. \V. Goldfrap, P.S.O., 
M.C., I.A.) 

—Commander, Cth (Lucknow) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brlgr. R. C. Money, m.c., Brit, 

Soi.) 

Commander, AUaliabad Brigade 
Area. 

(Brigr. G. N. Ford, O.B., D.s.o., 

I.A., A.O.C.) 


—Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

(Brlgr. J, N. Lumlcy, M.O., Brit. 
Ser.) 

—Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun' 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brlgr. S. A. H. Hungerford, 
M.O., LA.) 

— Commander, 8th (Bareillv) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brlgr. F. V, B. Witte, 

D.s.o., 1 C. 0 ., Brit. Ser.) 

—Commander. 9th (Jhansl) In- 
fantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. T. J. Po&tlng, m.c., lO 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch. 1 

Q. M. G.. — Lt.-Genl. Sir Bertrand E. Moberly, I 

K.O.I.E., O.B., D.S.O., I.A. 

V, Q. M. (?.~MaJ.-GenI. C. D. Noyes, O.B., 
M.O., I.A. 

D. S.&T. — ^Maj.-Genl. C. E. Edward-Colllns, 
C.B , c.i.B., I.A. 

This Branch is concerned with the maintenance 
and issue of supplies, i.e., foodstuffs, forage, fuel, 
and animals and reserves of these articles with 
the services responsible for the transportation, 
movement and quartering of troops, with the 
supply and transport service, military works, 
with the remount and veterinary services, the 
farms department and with garrison and regi- 
mental institutes. Since the Great War the 
responsibilities of the Quartermaster-Generars 
Branch have Increased to a very great extent. 
This is attributable specifically to the creation 
of new services such as Mechanical Transport 
units and to the fundamental change of policy 
by which, since the war, Indian troops are 
fed and mounted directly by Government, 
Instead of under regimental arrangements. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 

M. (}. O.— Tit.-Genl. Sir C. Clement Armitago, 
K.d.B., D.S.O., Brit. Her. 

D. M. (I O..— Maj.-Genl. W. H. Me N. Ver- 
schoyle-Campbell, o.n.E., M.C., E. A.0,0. 

This branch consists of four Directorates with 
duties that are Interdependent. Those are ; — 

(/) Ordnance Factories. 

(ii) Armaments and moehauisation. 

(Hi) Ordnance Services. 

(tc) Contracts. 

(0 The Directorate of Ordnance Factories 
administers the army factories in India and 
assists the development of manufacture in India 
by private manufacture, 

( ti) The Director of Armaments and Mechani- 
sation deals with design, research experiment, 
patterns, and scales of all equipment of the Army 
including mechanically propelled vehicles and 
Inspection of the same with the exception of 
clothing, footgear and general stores (dealt 
with by Director of Ordnance Services), 

He also deals with the provision and the 
maintenance of mechanical transport. 

(Hi) The Director of Ordnance Services 
controls the Arsenals and Depots and the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps and is responsible for the 
provision of all equipment (except Mechanical 
Transport) and clotliing for the Army, He also 
deals with design, research, experiment, patterns 
and scales and inspection of clothing, footgear 
and general stor^. 

(if) The Ckmtraots Directorate deals with the 
purchase of foodstuffs, coal, oil, petrol, paints, 
varnishes, etc., hardware, machinery, engineering 
stores, etc., also the disposal of snrplus and 
obsolete and unserviceable stores, machinery, 
pertaining to the Army in India, Air Forces 
to India and Royal Indian Navy. In matters 
rdattog to the purchase of foodstuffs and other n 


Royal Indian Army Service Corps stores, this 
Directorate is now responsible to the Quarter- 
Master General In India. Policy questions 
concerning the branch with particular reference 
to mobilisation and war, calculation of war 
maintenance reserves, and co-ordination of 
resoiirces In peace to meet war requirements are 
dealt with by a section working directly under 
the Master General of the Ordnance. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) Military Secretary's Branch. 

Milt/. 5rc.v.— Maj.-Genl. N. C. Bannatyne, 

C. B., C.I.E., I.A. 

The Military Secretary deals with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of officers 
holding the Ring’s Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land Forces, the selection of 
officers for staff appointments, and the 
appointment of officers to the Array in India 
Reserve of Offloert. He Is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board. 

(2) ENaTNEBR-lN-CniRB’S BRANCH. 

Maj.-Genl. H. 8. Gaskell, O.B., 

D. 8.O., Brit. Ser. 

The Englneer-ln-Clilef ts the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers in India. He is reSTMnsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness fur war of 
the Engineering services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all mllitaTy works and the 
constnictional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
i quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 

' viz., the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, the Signal Offlcer-ln- 
Chief, the Inspector of the Army Educational 
Corps, India, and the Adviser and Secretary, 
Board of Examiners. 

The duties of the Inspector of Physical Train- 
ing are carried out by the Commandant of 
Army School of Physical Training, Ambala, 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British Infantry units 
of the army to India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit Is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
serrioe, of which the major part is as a role 
spent In India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment Is normally on home service while the 
other Is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, In peacetime, units 
are maintained at an estaolishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peaee 
establishments exceed the war estabushxnents to 
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▼lew of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.— There are 4 Britlsti 
eaval^ regiments in India. Tlie establlsiiment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
667 other ranks. 

Three of the four British Cavalry rcKiments 
are now converting to British Cavalry light tank 
regiments. The remaining regiment Is still a 
horsed regiment. 

British Infantry. — The present number of 
British infantry battalions In India Is 39, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 806 
other ranks. 

All battalions in India will eventually bo rifle 
battalions. In the meantime, 24 have already 
been converted into rifle battalions, and the 
remainder are temporarily on interim CHtablish- 
ment based on that of the rifle battalion. 

Uoyal Artillery. — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers In the Royal Horse 
Artillery and In field and medium batteries 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners In heavy batteries. 

Present Organiscction. — Under a change intro- 
duced in 1924, the Royal Artillery, which 
formerly comprised two corps, viz,, (i) The Royal 
Horse and Royal Field Artillery and (ii) The 
Royal Garrison Artillery, now consists of one 
only, though the Royal Horse- Artillery rctaluB its 
title as a section of the single corps, the Royal 
Artillery. 

There are now in India 3 Batteries of 
Roval Horse Artillery, 10 Ffebl Roglinents 
including one Indiim Regiment, 2 Medium 
Regiments, 2 Batteries of Heavy Artill('ry 
and one Anti-Aircraft Battery. 

Artillery Training Centres . — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
medium and antl-alr craft batteries and 
another oentrs at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. Those 
centres were created for ttie recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. A training 
battery to recruit and train Indian ranks for 
the Indian Artillery has been formed from 
ist April 1986 by expanding the Royal Artillery 
Training Centre at Muttra. There is also a 
R. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The EnUlneer-ln-Chlef. — The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India Is directly 
resMneiblo to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief. The £nglneer-ln -Chief Is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Oommander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and Is responsible for : 

( 1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
duri^ war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing tervloes, 

(8) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

U) The execution and maintenance of all 
mnttarf works. 


(6) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The OrganUation . — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee. Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkce. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commisslonod officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, »n Officcr-in-Cbarge, Work- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a .Temadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and water supply 
work. Field Companies are traiued to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field w'orkshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies ; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, largo water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical Installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control 
all military works In India, except In the 
case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are In charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and aU such works as are 
entrusted to them In respect of the Royal 
Indian Navy ; and they are clmrced with 
all civil works In the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
In each of these tw’o areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works lu Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-In- Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Bngineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Englneer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanloal). 
In each Command there Is a Chief Engineer, 
while In tlie Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and ClvU 
works In the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Govt, of N. W. F. Province. The 
Chief Engineer, Western Independent District, 

Is the Secretary, P. W. D., to the Agent to the 
Oovemor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and In (Xnxunands there are 
Staff Officers, R. B., and Technioal Offloen. At 
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the headquirters of each district there 1 b a Oom- 
raander, Eoyal EnglneerB, asBisted in certain 
districts by A. Cs. E. E. Ofllcers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed aa District Stores 
offlcers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divislonai Offlcers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Eoada, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Eoads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Air Forces in India. 

The Air Forces in India are controlled by the 
(’j)inmunder-in-Chlof in India as pari of the 
defence services of the Indian Empire. The 
Air Force budget is incorporated in the Defence 
aervi(!C8 Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air For(5e, the Air Officer Commanding, Air 
Forces in India, is an Air Marshal whose rank 
corresponds to that of a Lieut.-CJeneral in the 
Array. I’lie appointment is now held by Air 
Marshal Sir Philip B. Jouhert de la ForD^, 
K G h., c.M.o., D.s.o. 

The headquarters of the Air Force Is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
iorated with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has ; 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff sj'stem obtain- 
ing in tbo Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-Oeneral’s and Military 
Secretary's branches, the Quartermaster- 
Geaeral's Branch, the Medical Directorate and 
the Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

The following arc the units of the Air Forces 
in India ; — 

Headquarters, Air Forces In India. 

Group headquarters, 

2 Wing headquarters. 

2 Station headquarters. 

4 Bomber Squadrons, Royal Air Force. 

3 Army co-operation squadrons, Royal Air 

Force, 

1 Army co-opc-ration squadron, Indian Air 
Force. 

1 Bomber tran8iK)rt squadron. Royal Air 
Force. 

1 Communication flight. 

1 Aircraft depot. 

1 Mechanical transport rexwir section. 

1 Central wireless station. 

1 Hill depot (open during the summer montlis 
only). 

The duties and functions of these units arc : — 

The Headquarters, Air Forces, control the 
operation, training and administration of all the 
air farces in India. 


The Group Headquarters command Nos. 1 
and 2 (Indian) Wing Stations, No. 28 (Army 
t’o-operatlon) squadron and Ho. 20 (Army 
Co-operation) squadron and exercise opera- 
tional control and co-ordinate the work of 
those units. 

The function of a Wing or Station Head- 
quarters is to control tlie oiwration and training 
of the squadrons and to look after all administra- 
tive details in connection with the station. In 
the interest of economy, certain services such as 
transport, stores, etc., are centralised imder Wing 
or Station control. 

Tlie Aircraft Depot receives all Air Forces 
stores from England, elects now aeroplanes, 
overhauls and repairs engines and airframes, 
parachutes, armament and all aircraft equipment 
including Instruments. It is the supply base 
for all units for all types of equipment with the 
exception of Mechanical Transport stores which 
are supplied from Mechanical Transi>ort Repair 
Section. 

Mechanical Transport Repair Section Is 
responsible for the repair and overhaul of ail 
Air Forces motor transport vehicles and the 
supply of M. T, spares, otv., to unitfc. 

Composition of Establishments.— Tho per- 
sonnel of the Air Forces in India oon^ts 
of offlcers, warrant offlcers, non-commissioned 
offlcers and men in the ranks of the E. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
Air Forces in India. The offlcers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical dniies 
but all with the exception of offlcers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
aon-commissioned offlcers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
offlcers and aircraftsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Ck>rps are employed as 
follows ; — 

(а) Technical Section .. Aircraft Depot. 

(artificers) 

(б) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(e) Followers Section ..All Units. 

The total establishment of the Eoyal 
Air Force in India Is as follows: — 
Offlceis .. .. 246 

Indian rommissioned 

Officers . . . . 19 

Airmen .. .. 1,927 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers .. 1,168 
Civilians •• .. 618 
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Tut Bo|r«l Air Force Medical 
Servtcea.^ln India* m in the United 
Kingdom. theAir Foroe bae a medioal eerrloe of lie 
own. Flying !■ carried out under oonditlone which 
differ widely from thoee on the ground. Wl^ 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart* 
ment of medioal soienoe whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of Illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying cfflclency and to apply In prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen* 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physi^lly 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establuhment of the Eoyal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 27 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con* 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Gaptam, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the Air Forces In India. 


The strength of an Infantry training battalion 
depends npon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows 

British Officers 10, Indian Offi^is 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1082 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organisation was no longer absolutely neoessasy 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed, 
e.g., road-making, etc., were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organisation 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Reserves lor the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. 

Reserve. — The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows ; — 


Indian Air Force.— This force came Into 
existence on 8th October 1 082, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving Gaining at Cranwcll. obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers are 
now serving with the first squadron of the 
Indian Air Foroe. The training of cadets for 
the Indian Air Foroe cannot at present be 
undertaken in India, and arrangements have 
been mado to continue their training at 
Oranwell. 

Begular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.— The present number of 
IndUn cavalry r<^ments is 21. 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

408 Indian non-oommissioned officers and 
men. • 

102 Followers . 


The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent. It is comprised 
of class * 0 ' reservists for Indian Cavalry 
Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Slanals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles. The new 
class *0’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1982 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from let May 
1982. There still remain a number of classes 
* A ' and * B ' reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but these are gradually wasting. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists Is carried out blenniaUy. 

Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment, in the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establldiment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows 


Indian Infantry.— Tlie establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows: 

Battalions 

18 Infantry Regiments consisting of . . 93 
8 Reglmente of Sappers and Miners . . 8 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 

81 lie 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
is— 



British 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers. 

Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry 

12 

20 

708 

Gurkhas ., 

IS 

22 

89$ 


Cavalry .. ... 


1,980 

Artillery 


2,482 

Engineers 


2.350 

Indian Signal Corpe . . 


676 

Infantry 


21,560 

Gurkhas . . 


2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve 


650 

Indian Supplementary Reserve 

265 

ToUl 


81,902 


Tha Indian Slflnal Corps.— The Corps Is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with headquaiters for reecutUng 
and training personnel, and detached fi^ 
units for the various army formatkms. 
The head of the eorpe is the Signal 
Offioer-ln-Qhlef In the General Staff Braaflh 
at Army Headquarters. He aets as a teeh- 
nioal advlier on questions oonneoted wtth 
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limftlf. And li aIm responsible for the teoh< 
nioAi inapeotion of aU signal units. A chief 
signal omoer with similar funotions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps lias now been 
amalgamated with the Boyal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a stafl, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 

The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are : — 

Corps Sipals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 


Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 8 

Divisional Signals 4 

District Signals . . . . 3 


Experimental Wireless Section .. 1 

Zhob Signal Section. 

In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1026 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 

The establishments of the Boyal Tank Corps i 


and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the * A * and ‘ C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters. 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Wasirlstan and Eohat. 

The British personnel of the Indian Signal 
Corps are found by the lioyal Corps of Signals and 
they are trained and maintained oy Signal units 
of the Home cstablislunent. Wlillo serving on 
the Indian establishment, personnel of the Boyal 
Cori'3 of Signals are on the Strength of “ L ** 
Company, Boyal Corps of Signals which is a 
purely administrative unit. 

The Indian ranks ol the Indian Signal Corps 
are trained at the Signal Training Centre, India. 

Royul Tank Corps.—The Boyal Tank Corps 
was formed in 1917 in order to provide for 
the new arm introduced during the Great 
War. It comprises Tank battalions, Light Tank 
companies and Armoured Car companies. Light 
Tank companies were formed during 1933 on 
the re-equipment of Armoured Car companies 
with light tanks. Only Light Tank companies 
are borne on the Indian establishment. 

Units of the Boyal Tank Corps In India are 
being gradually disbanded in conluuctlon with 
the le-organisation of British Cavalry regiments. 

A Boyal Tank Corps Depot Is at Kirkee. 
)rmatloii8 are shown below:— 


— 

British 

Offloext. 

Brltl^ 
other ranks. 

Folio were. 

Motor ceil. 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured 

cars. 

Lorries. 

Boyal Tank Corps Depot 

9 

no 

80 

1 

2 

0 

9 

Light Tank Company 

12 

140 

82 

2 

1 

6 

16 

10 


Medical Services. — Ihe military medical 
•ervioee in India are composed of the following 
cat^orles of personnel and subordinate organi- 
•aUons;— 


(a) Officers and other ranks of the Boyal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(b) Officers of the Indian Msdical Service 
in military employment. 

(e) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
wating ol two branches, viz,, (i) assistant Axgeons 
^d (il) sub-assistant snrgeons. 


(d) Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(a) The Queen Alexandra's Military Nurs- 
log Service for India. 

(/) The Army Dental Corps. 

(g) Ths Indian Military Nursing Service. 

U) The Indian Hospital Corps. 


Of thsse eategorlesL the officers and men ol 
^ Boyal Army Medleal Corps and the Armj 
Corps, the aalstant snrgeons ol 
we Indian Medical Departi^t and Um 


Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily oonoemed with the medical care 
of Britiiui troope; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are oonoemed, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troope. The Indian Hoepltal Corps serves both 
organisations. 

I Civilians of misoeDaneons disset employed by 
I the Army in Waslristan are ^ven nmdlcal 
treatment In military hospitals, and arnmge- 
I ments have been made with the Headquartm 
I of the Indian Bed Croes Society for the medleal 
I treatment and case of oases amongst Indian 
s<ddiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
ehronie diseases, such ss tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Boyal Ittdlaa Army Sendee Corps.— The 
Boyal Indian Army Service Oorpeisitie conn- 
teimri of the Royal Army Sendee Corps of the 
Britisb Army. It has developed from we Com- 
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mliMtlaA Dt^arimeiit of an earlier period, and 
Its Immediate predeoeiaor waa tbe Supply and 
Tsaneport Oom by wbioh name the eervioe wa« 
known up to 1928. The Eoiral Indian Army 
SenrleeOorpewhlidila under the control of the 
Quartwmaster-Qeneral, if oonatituted in three 
main branohea, namely : (a) Supply, ib) Animal 
tranaport, and Meohanioal Transport. The 
latter la oonatituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generlcaily, a sub-diviston of the Eoyal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 


by eat^oriesin the following table: — 

Supply. 

Offloers with King’s commissions 128 

Indian officers 80 

BrHlih other ranks 148 

Olvlliana 691 

FoUowers 1,859 


Total . . 2.901 

AVIMAL TJUNBPOBT. 

Officers with King's commissions. 49 

Indian officers 127 

British other ranks 37 

Clvlllana 118 

Indian other ranks .. .. 9,718 

foUowers 1,443 


Total .. 11,477 


There are also 1,634 driver reserviate. 

Tbe total number of mules and camels main* 
talned imderthe present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
12,060 and 106 respectively. There are also 
890 ponies. Wheeled and pack transport are 
oombfaied. The company on the lower estab* 
Ushment represent the pre-war *' cadre" other 
companies being maintained in peace-time at 
1^1 war establishment. 


MlOHAinOAL TEAKSyOAT. 


Officers with King's commissions. 

49 

Indian officers 

48 

British other ranks. . 

88 

Indian other ranks 

2,787 

OiviUans 

100 

FoUowere 

204 

ToUl 

8,171 

There are also 2,888 reservists. 


Iho mechanical transport establlshmeat 
consists of ths followiiig;— 

{0 Iioad carrying units— I 


(«) BU mechanical tranepcut oompmiles 
e^ gg ped^trtto 80 owt. four oaaiz- 


(5) Four independent mechanical trans- 
port sections on the higher estab- 
lishment, equipped with 8 ton six- 
wheeled lorries ; and 

(e) Eight independent mechanical trans- 
port sections, equipped with 80 cwt. 
four or six-wheeled lorries. 

(ii) Six motor ambulance units. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purpdiee. 

The meohanioal transport was taken over 
by the Boyal Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. 
The officers of the service were mainly 
drawn from the Boyal Army Service Corps 
and by transfers from various British Service 
units. The establishment of offiom 
includes, however, a certain number of King's 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. Tbe British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Boyal Army 
Service Corps. 


The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M.O.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty It Is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced In recent years, with 
elothlng and general stores other than en(B- 
neerlng stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion Is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Arsny and the 
Air Forces in India to tbe best advantage of the 
State. 


Army Remount Department.— Hie follow- 
ing are among the most Important duties 
for tbe remount service : — The provlstoo of ani- 
mals for tbs Army in India. enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal moblli- 
satlm of all units, services and dspart- 
srmy, A general reeponsl- 
blllty for the efficiency of all tbe animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nuclens for expansion Into three 
squadrons on mobilisation. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 


The^department is orgaaMed on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service In the 
United Kingdom. Its eompositton is as 
follows:— The Bemount Directorate at Army 
Headquarters consisting of one Director and 
sn AssisUnt Director. 4 Bemout officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 
and tbe Western Independent District, 6 
Supedntandents of Bemount Depots, 6 DtotrIcC 
Bemount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar stud, 10 Assistant Bemount 
officers and 8 Vetednary offieesn. 
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Vetertnanr Services in Indla.^Tha Vctcrl- 
nary Mivioet sie reipontible for the veterinary 
care, In peaoe and war, of animale of Britieh 
troopa, Inaian cavairy and artillery, Il.I.A.8.0. 
nnitt, the remonnt department (Moluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. ^e veterinary 
lervicea incmde : Tbe estahliahment of Boyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officeis, serving on a 
! tour of duty in India and tiiose of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation consists of 19 veterinary 
hospitals. Class I, 24 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 23 branch veterinary hospitals 
and 0 sick lines. 

Military Fama Department. ~Thls 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General eonslsts of two branches:- 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospltala, troops 
and families. 

Edtusational Servfcea.~The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
.the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools 


British 

Indian 

B. 0. 

I. 0. 

CivUians 

officers. 

officers. 




72 

49 

185 

89 

450 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows : — 


Cavalry, 7 years* service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years* service in army and 8 in 
the leeerve for gunners and drivers (home); 
drivers (mecbanloal tiansport) 8 years in army 
»ud 8 years in the reserve ; and 4 years* service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

8. d K. Corps, 7 years* service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian 81gnal Corps, 7 years* service in army 
nnd 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (ekcept Gurkhas and trane-fnmtier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Otakaals)* 
7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 

Gurkhae and ttane-liontler personnel of 
4 yoais* servleeln army. 


Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years* service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Boyal In- 
dian Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years* 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers* 
buglers, flfors and pipers, 14) years* service In 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants^ 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Beserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Prontior MlUtfa and Levy Corpa.— 
These forces are ** Civil *' troops, 4.#., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Begular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at nresent consist of the 
following : — Kurram Mliitia,Tochl Scouts, South 
Watiristan Scouts* Cbltral Scouts. GUgft 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Hekran Levy 
Corps. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjei^ oame 
up for consideration, and it was decided tliai 
in India, as elsewhere In the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary batis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciem^ ; and In the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1020. Under this Act membertiiip 
Is limited to European Brltitii subjects, and 
the liabliity of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
aoocrdiag to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger memberc, 
the older members bang obUfed to lUe a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mfll- 
tary service should be purely locaL As ths 
form of service that woiild be most suitabli 
varies largely according to localities, thelocgl 
mihtsiy anthoittles, acting in c o nsn H a tie n 
witii m advisory eommUtes of ths AnxiMary 
Fores area, were |iv«s tlie power of afUnsttng 
the form of traintog to smt loosl e oadl ti on s . 
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Zbe AaxlUary force oomprlaes aU bruiohee 
0f the lervloe, cavalry, artUlery, engineer, 
inlantry—lo which are Incliided railway bat- 
talion!, — machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
Indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years* service or on attaining the ase of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
are performed by the Field Companies 
E. B. (A. F.I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Minor Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianlsation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 

g ofession. It is intended, at the same time, 
be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
ui certain circumstances. Involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old mlUtia in England. The essence of 
Its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, 10 take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
oattallons, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 16 days in camp and are equipped 
sdth a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
Of the corps Is discharged. In the case of the 
nnlveiaity training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
aemoe. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
Shoiiloate dlaotpUne and form character. But. 
fnetdentally, they arc expected to he a eouroeol 
aupi^ of both <mom and men for the provincial 
had arhan unite. 


The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the tint instance. The number is 
now seventeen and, though the unit establish- 
ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry army only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T J*. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may Include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to lour yean in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the flnt period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further spedfled periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one mouth's 
periodical training. Memben of urban uniti 
have only a provincial liability, 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded ; but In 1987, a fifth 
one has been added for Bengal. Members 
enrolled for a period of 6 years and train aU 
the year round. During his first year every 
man does 82 days’ prdlminary training, and 
in every subsequent year 16 days’ periodical 
training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops," consist of the miU-’ 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Eulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
Bui the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Euling Princes and (Mefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
" Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers." to assist and advise the Euling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
oases, has already been oarried out. The prin- 
oipol feature of tne new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or leas generally, is wat in future the 
Indian State Forces should be eompossd of three 
categories of troops, namely: 

Cloii A.— Troops in this dass are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army syteem and 
establiahments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

dost E.—Thsss troops oontlit of units udEbb 
are, in moat eases, little Inferior in training and 
dlscipUns to troops of Class A ; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
its. They have, u a rule, retained 
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the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

CUut C , — These troops consist In the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of traininp, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

The authorised and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st October 1088, 
amounted to— • 



Authorized 

strength. 

Actual 

strength. 

Artillery 

1,410 

1,:^75 

Cavalry 

9,027 

8,420 

Infantry 

87,724 

33,797 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

464 

tions 

180 

92 

Sappers 

1,198 

1,060 

Transport Corps 

1,646 

1,429 

Grand total . . 

61,661 

46,637 


Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the 'Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Qurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King's Commissions, on entry into the 
Itidian Army through the Soyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Hoyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Boyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A tmrd source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. 'When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
ene year to a British battalion or remment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he Is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant unite, 
ss it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
s thorough grounding in combatant duties, and 
acquire at first-hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the oombataat arms. 


The promotion in rank of King's commission* 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regnlated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of liieutenant-Oolonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfuUy passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years* service ; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous dedsions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is oonoemed. was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King's 
commission in the army. King's commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways : (1) By qualifying as a cadet throng the 
Royal Military CoUega Sandhurst or the Iloyal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
used to be held twice a year in India for the selec- 
tion of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers 01 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their commisilons after training at the 
Boyal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying m the usual way. (S) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King's commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army oy qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1031, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Boyal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
Qualify for the King's commission In the army 
through the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Boyal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be In residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1028, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indlanuatlon 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry; 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad Begl* 
ment ; 5th Boyal Battalion, 6th Mahratta Lk^t 
Infantry ; 1 /7th Bajput B^lment (Q.V.O.L.I.); 

I l/14thPuDjab Begiment; 2/lst Punjab Betfiment. 

In 1982 a considerable advance In the Indlani- 
satlon of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indlanize a Dlvi- 
glon of all Amu and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
unite are also in process of being Indianized: 
8rd Cavalry, ^2nd Punjab Bemment, 6/etb 
Bajputana Bines, 6/8th Punjab Begiment, 
6A0th Baluoh Begiment, 5/llth Bikh Begi- 
ment, 4/1 2th Fronrier Poioe Be^dmen^and 
Boyal Battalion, 18tb Frontier Force Bifles, in 
addition to unite of Indian Artillery, Engineers^ 
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•lOiftdiBttMr tvith the utiiAl eomplomdiit of »ii- 
eUliiry nrrloe^ to m«ko up a complete Dlvlsioo. 
Tim utdian Begiment of Artillery has been 
fotOMd on the l&th January 1985 and the 
flzit unit of this new corps has been raised 
M a field artillery brigade. This brigade is 
designated ** A Field Begiment, Indian 
ArtUl^. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MiUtaryAcademy 
1 ^ Dehra Dun was opened in October 1 932. It 
provides officers for all arms cavalry, In- 
iantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 

1985. 

Indian Military Academy.— How to 

improve the q^uality of candidates for the Indian 
Mlfitary Acaanny at Dohra Dun has recently 
been under consideration. A press note was 
issued by the Defence Department in October, 

1986, in which the problem was examined In 
detail. It consisted of a memorandum which 
had been prepared on the subject by a Committee 
oonslstlng of members of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature, and of a careful reply to 
this memorandum by the Commander-ln-Chiof, 
Sir Bobert Cassels. The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which 
the present difficulty In obtaining candidates 
of the right type for the Academy had been 
discussed. 


Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist In India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units:— 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers' School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Bakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms School (India), Paehmarhl. Small 
Arms and Mechanization School (India), 
Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum, 

Chemical Warfare School, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps Training 
Establishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Array Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Jubbulpore. 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers. non*oommissloned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. 


The members of the Committee prefaced theii 
memorandum by stating In general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
With regard to the Indlanlzation of the Army, 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up. They then made observations and 
suggestions on various points — as, for example, 
that the provision under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
young officers was too extensive; that more 
scholarships should be granted to cadets of the 
Academy by Local Governments ; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced ; 
that passiyre of the final examination of the 
Prince of wales* Boyal Indian Mllttary College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
Academy should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded ; 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Staff College ; and that the problems treated 
by the disparities in age between British and 
Indian officers of similar rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with. 

The Commander-in-Chief, in reply, expressed 
gratitude to the Committee for their work and 
for the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would be luUy and sympatheti- 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not 
to expect startling results from the acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations, since the 
procest of expanding the field of (ffidee and 
hoprovlng the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships must mevitably 
be gradual, and depend largely on public 
oidnion. 


The King George's Eoyal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundurand AJmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist f cur 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their finding a career in ihe Indian 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Oi. for promotion to Viceroy’s 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Boyal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary eauoation of Indians who 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission In 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 

Army In India Reserve of Offleers. — 
Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Beciive of Offleers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons tills reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Bes^e of Offioeia wai constituted. 

The revised Begnlatlons for the A. 1. B. 0. pub- 
lished in 1984 pro^de that the following gentlemsD 
may be granted commissions in the E es erv e 

(1) Bx-Offlceis who, having held King’s commis- 
sion in any Branch of His Midesty’s Brttlsh, Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military onchid- 
tng the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Territo- 
rial Force) Maiine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable few sei^oe thttein, and 
who are resident In India, Bnima or Ceylon. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of Tudb*- or a local 
Government, whose services can be spared Is 
the event of general mobilisation being ordesad. 

(8) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 
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Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Beeerve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. 

Dental applicants must posseas a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be 
in possession of the oUploma M.E.C.V.S. 

The strength of the Eeserve on the 1st 
October 1088 was 1,058. 

The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto bera drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modiflca- 
tlons in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army havs since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalry and In- 
fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
Frontier. They are all excellent fighting men. 
hardy and warUke. who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of years. As cavalry the Muhaminadans are 
perhaps uneoualled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
Mitalums, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the bllh 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garbwalis 
and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineerB. 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Bajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Eajjmtana but the United Provin- 
and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
^rtng, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
wokbone of the ^d Bengal Army, and havs 
just^^ the English flag in every campaign 
Ugh caste and consequent 
OTj^dices In norespect^terfere wltii their mar- 
tial insUnots and efficiency In war. They furnish 


many battalions. The Garhwalls are HiU 
EaJi^ts, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
Imperishable record in the war both In Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Uohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 
repelled Lord Lake's army in 1805. They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the batUeflelds 
of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
fought well in Flanders and in MesopctamJa. 

Among those who have rendered signul And 
gallant service In the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the Konkan, who have revived there- 
putotioD heldby their race in the days of Bhlvajl. 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It Is probable 
that their proved efficiency In war will lead to 
their recruitment In larger numbers in future. 


I In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of IndUi have filled the ranks of the 
dappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
In every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Gross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers. 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 8 Indian Officers 
for service in Wadrlstan. 


A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were alw granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India's Effort In the 
In a despatch by the Oommander-in-Chlef 
published in July. 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives In It the followl^ 
figures showing the extent of India s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, Including reecrvlsts, was 194,000 Indian 
ranim; enlistments during the war for aU bran- 
ches of the servloe amounted to 791,000. mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strengtii 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 891,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457.000, of whom 948.000 
have served overseas. Casualties amonsted 
to 106,594, which Indudc 86,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals tent over* 
seas was 175,000.* 


• For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see IndUm Tmr 
1920, on p. 152, efseg. 
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Effectives, 1939 . 


Effectives, 1939. 


— 

OffloerB with King’s 
Commiseions. 

Indian Commis- 
sioned OfBcers. 

British other ranks. 

fi 

i 

«fl 

Ip'S 

Indian other ranks. 

Clerks and other 
dvOians. 

Followers. 

Indian reservists. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

I. Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, ArtUlerv Engineers. 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service And Tank Corps) . . 
II. Staff (inolSalve of personnel of 
Admlnistratlvs Servloei) . . 

3,674 

166 

40,866 

2,720 

1,10,820 

70 

17,660 

81,902 

606 


440 

82 

135 

1,806 

404 


III. Military Training Bstabllah- 
ments (exciusiveof personnel 
of Departmental Corps) . . 

107 


103 

6 

08 

60 

614 


IV. Edueatlonal Establishments . . 

72 


165 

49 

72 

500 

244 

6 

V. Boyal Indian Army Service 
Corps {Numbtn laUn after 
deducting the numbtn 

included in item II) 

805 


268 

206 

13,074 

1,048 

8,589 

4,672 

VI. Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
(Numben taken ttfter deduct- 
Uag the nitmtsrs included in 
item II) 

248 


769 

31 

2,722 

1,838 

2,062 

617 

VII. Medloal Servioss {Numhere 
taken after deducting the num- 
here included in item II) . . 

826 

68 

765 

670 

4,143 


4,541 

3,522 

VIII. Veterinary Services (Numhere 
taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
II) 

48 

! 

17 

4 

122 

519 

46 

88 

77 

IX. Kemount Berviess (Numbers 
taken after deducting ths num- 
bsrs included in item II) .. 

20 


10 

0 

160 

269 

217 


X. MisesUaneous Establishments 

(inclusive of Militant 
Aeoounta Department) 

XI. Auxiliary and Territorial 

Forets (Permansnt Esta- 
blishments) 

838 

61 

87 

130 

243 

6,583 

006 

169 

121 


227 

27 

0 

21 


ToUl 

6,268 

207 

1 

40,776 

3,071 

1,37,086 

10,228 

82,822 

40,866 


Budget Expenditure 

A put of the Botonoo •xpenditure on the 
fadlen Budget ii Inonrred to Bngload, the 
ikfttine of tuch expenditure being indleeted In 
the detaUed Teblee of Army, Kavy and 1U11< 
tary Bnglneer Servleei expenditure. Hill 
expenditure la met by tranafer of funda from 
India. From the let April, IPSO, to the Slat 
Maroh, 1027, the aooounta erere joepared on 
the baaia of the rate of £•. per rupee for the oon- 
eeialoo of KngUah sterling tianaactlon into 
rupeea. From the lat April, 1027, the aocounta 


on National Defence. 

ate being iwepared at the standard rate of la. 
pet rupee. 

At a rule, the reodpU obUeoted by the 
rarious departmenta are not aet off against 
expenditure as appropriaUonB in aid, but are 
ahown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is eapedaUy the case wHh the 
reoelpti of the Military Departments, which 
amount to oonriderable sums. 

The Provincial Governments Incur Oii 
expenditure for Military purposes. 
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SincicAST OF DmaroB BxPKiDmntB (Orow.) 
Table 1. 


— 

1 1987-38. 

1988-80. ^ 

1989-40. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Bevlsed 

Estimates. 

Budget 

estimates 

1 08 passed. 

Defence Services — Effective 

Defence Servlces~Non -effective 

Transfer Defence Beserve Fund . . 

from 

Total 

Bupe 

46,56,90 

8.44,06 

—1,54,76 

es (OOO's omitted 

44,41,87 

8.54.39 

—87,72 

.) 

46,22,86 

8.62,88 

—92,47 

52,47,20 

62,08.54 

53,98,26 


Notes. — (l) This summary includes the 
cost of the Boyal Air Force, which is included 
In the Army Estimates, and also the expen* 
dlture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt service. 


(2) All Expenditure for MUItary purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom bv the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
included in the above figures. 


ANALT8IB Of Defence Expenditubb. 

1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately : — 


Table 2. 



1087-88. 

1988-89. 

1089-40. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Bevlsed 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

INDU. 

Bupoes (000*8 omitted). 


A. S^mdirngArmy: 

(1) Effective Services: 

Fighting Servioee 

Administrative Services 

lUnufsctuifng estobUshments (including 

storefO 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Porohaas and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Snectal Services 

Transpoartatlon, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establlshmenM 
and miscellaneous 



13,21,74 

6,61,81 

2,96,69 

1,99.49 

8.47,38 

2.04.82 

Total Effective Services 
(2) Kon-effeotive Services: 

Non-efftetive charges 



80,80,88 

3,76,28 

B. AumObrnrii emi Tenitartai Forem : 

Effective 



68,28 

C, Air Foreet: 

Effective 

Kon-eflecttve 


i 

1,14,61 

66 

Total: India: 

Effective . • • • . . . • 

Non-elleoCIve 

81,40,69 

8,69,82 

i 

82,04,62 

8,72,28 

82,08,62 

8,76,89 

Total 

86,10,61 

81,76,90 

86.80,61 


^6 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence, 


TabU 2 — omUl. 


— 

1987-88. 

1988-39. 

1989>40 

Cloaed 

Account*. 

Beviaed 

1 Eatimatea. 

Budget 

Eatlmate 

EnOLAHP* 

(Bupee* 

OOO'a omitted) 



1. Standing Army, 

(1) Effective Sorvloea : 

Fighting Service* 

AdminletrAtive Bervlcee 

Manufacturing eitabllehmente (Including 
•tore*) 

Army Headquarter*, Staff of C5om- 
mands, etc 

Purchaae and aaleol itorea, equipment 
and anlmala 

Special Service* 

Tranaportatlon, Oonicrvancv, anti-mala- 
rial meaaure*, hot weather establiah- 
menta aud nii*oellaneoua . * 

Total Effective Servloe* 

(2) Kon-effectlve Service* 

D. Boyal Air Fom : 

Effective 

Kon-efleotlve 

Total : England 

Total Defence Service* Expenditure : 

Effective 

Non<efleotive 

Grand Total 


42 , 84,27 


43,78,08 


8,41,00 8,60,07 

51,26.17 52,28,15 


The amount* expended in Sn^and on effeo- 
Uva •ervlcea conatat of iudh “ W; 

menu to the War Office and Air AidniaUy in 
London In reepeot of Brltiah Force* aorving in 
ladU, the tranaport to India of thcM forem, 
and payment* on account of atore* tahM to 
India oy Brltiah Forwa, educational eatahllah- 
manta in England for Indian Service*, leava 
vay of Indian and Brltiah aarvloa OAm ra 
Sm Indtan BatabUahinenta, piuehaaa of tm- 
^ortMl •tor^heto. %a 

SfUtim aorvloee ooiu^ ” 

WarOffioa In London for retired pay to Bnw 

toioaalor aarvloa* In India and to non^offMttve 

mSlitotved offioam of the Indian 8ervlet» and 

Svariona gctonltlaa. 


Although a aum of Be, 451'8 mUlkma o 
ha* been allotted In the Budget for 1989-40 
meet the net expenditure on Military Servi 
Ba. 539‘3 milBoiia (ineliiding reoeM) will 
available for expenditure under the head 
Military Servioea ** made np of Ba. 8fl 
million* for expenditure in India and Ba. 181 
million* in England. 

The groaa working expenaea of military eat 

llahmenu, auch aa bakariea, paatura uid da 

farma, army clothing faetorlaa, and aton 
depota, army ordnanee faotoriaa and h 

meidiaiiioal trantport workahopa art Inelaf 

in tha Bodget. 
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Tho division of expendltnrs on MUUmry Engimm Swfdm between Indto and BngUnd it as 
shown below : — 



1987-88. 

1 

1988-89. 

1089>40. 

— 

Closed I 

Revised 

Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates. 

Estimelee. 


(Rupees 

000*f omitted) 


India 

3,66,80 

3,88,76 

8,68.48 

England . . 

7,24 

4,17 

3,78 

Total 

3,74,04 

3,92,93 

3,72,26 


Cost ef the Army. — A Tribunal was set up 
in 3.982 to investigate the amount of India*! 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in I^gland of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India's counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met In November with Instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir Bobert Oarran, until recently SoUoitor- 
General in the Commonwealth ox Australia. 
Tiord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
^ His Majesty's Government and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman. the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of oon- 
troveny for many years, and, as was reoognised 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bean upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments togeuier, it amonnts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditiire ; and If the 
Central Government alone is considOTed It 
amonnts to 54 per cent. These oalonlattons take 
account of net receipts only from semi-oommer- 
eial undertakings sneh as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

ripitatltB payi ts —When, after the 
Mutiny, the tn^ps of tiie East India Company 
were amalgamated with thoee of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldltf’ 
sent to India was fixed. This worked ont at 
an average axmual sum of, roughly, £031,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annniii. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as fun payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims. In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 10s. Meanwhile m 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate reuresented an 
annual expenditure of about £78^000 . A com- 
mittee prwded over by Lord Justice Romer 
was appointed in 1907. It held that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual chatge 
on India being thereby increased by abont 
£800,000. Dumg the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture. and aU extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in the varkms 
theatres of War were met by the British Bx- 
cfiieqner. In accordance with decisions of 
Parliameot. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equiinnent led to the capitation rate bataig 
rais^ in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £2,4(HL000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
I elaborate details udiidL amounted In 1926-2$ to 
approximately £4,500 JKX) and would st^ axoeed 
the provisional payments by abont £800,006 
annually. The Government of Ihdiahaa disputed 
thebUl. 



The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS- 

following table glrei the arerage itrength of Brlttih troope^ and the main acts as 
regardi their health for the qoinqaennial period! 1910>14 and 191&>1Q and for the yean 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

Avenge 

strength. 

AdmlsslonB. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

siok. 

1910-14 average . . 


69,440 

89,889 

80S 

488. 

2,094*67 

1916.19 „ 


66,199 

68,867 

688 

1.980 

8.277-68 

1920 


67,832 

61,429 

885 

2.814 

3,488-08 

1921 


68.681 

60,616 

408 

749 

8,070*04 

1928 


60,166 

87,886 

284 

714 

1.902-32 

1988 


68,189 

87,696 

287 

979 * 

1,793 ‘81 

1984 • . • 


68,614 

88,669 

246 

879 

1,867*96 

1926 


67,878 

86,069 

166 

997 

1,760*19 

1920 


66,798 

86,898 

171 

910 

1,768*60 

1927 


66,682 

84,666 

149 

829 

1,664*22 

1928 


66,887 

83,084 

166 

666 

1,636*99 

1929 


69,827 

88,742 

203 

671 

1,746*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 

The ayeiage etrength of Indian troops, Indadlng thoee on duty In China and Nepal and other 
itatloni ootilde India In 1928 was 181,190. 


The followtng table glwee below the aotnak and ratio! of !lokneea, deaths, and Inyalidlng for 
the qnlnqnennlal periods 1910-14 and 1916-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 






■ 

Aver- 

Batk) per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

stienw. 

Admls- 

•ione. 

Deaths. 


age 

cons- 

tantly 

sloh. 

Admto- 

slons. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

sge 

con- 

stantly 

side. 

1010-14 

180,261 

71,218 

678 

699 

2,662 

644*6 

4*80 

6*4 

20*7 


204,20$ 

161,028 

8,486 

4,829 

7,792 

788*2 

16*81 

28*6 

88*1 

216,445 

164,287 

2,124 

4.664 

9,266 

762*8 

9*81 

21*1 

42*8 

1021 

176,884 

119,216 

1.782 

8,638 

6,081 

679-7 

10*16 


84*4 

1222 

147,840 

77,468 


2,669 

8,689 

624*0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1022 

148,234 

06,847 

866 

2,828 

2,266 

466*7 

6-98 

16*8 

20*68 

1024 

184,742 

67.014 


1,781 

2,42^ 

428*1 

6-78 

12-8 

18*06 

1226 

186,473 

48,691 


1,712 

2.068 

866-8 

4*01 

12*6 

16*04 

1226 

126,146 

62,617 


1,660 


888-6 

8*76 

11*6 

16*41 

1227 

188,200 

47,064 


1,842 

1.272 

268.6 

8*87 

12*8 

16*08 

1288 


48.789 

871 

1,261 

2,024 

871.6 

2*84 

9*64 

16*61 

1222 

154,680 

46,664 

880 

1,481 

1364 

861*6 

8-42 


16*8 
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INDIAN SOLDIEBS' BOABD. 


The Indian Soldiers' Board Is mobably the 
most important and valuable non>omclal institu- 
tion connected with the Indian Army. It was 
constituted on 7 February 1910, in place of the 
Central Eecruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the War. Its 
object was at the outeet to deal with a number 
of post-war problems — ^the findiofl of employment 
for soldiers released from tlie colours, &e grant 
of rewards to those who had rendered distin- 
guished service, the relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
service, the education of soldiers’ Children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
soldiers and thdr dependents, all matters de- 
manding Immediate and dose attention. As 
vears passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
itself to normal peace conditions and it was 
decided to malntahi It jMrmanentlv for a series 
of duties which have from time to tl^ expanded 
and developed. 

The Board is composed of three members of 
H. £. the Viceroy’s Executive Coundl nominated 
^ H. E. the Viceroy, of whom one Is President, 
H. B. the Governor of the Punjab, the Ddmice 
Secretary, the Adiutant-Oeneral in India and 
the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, with 
the Audltor-Ctoneral In India, as an additional 
member. An Under-Secretary in the Defence 
Department acts as Secretary to the Board, 
in addition to his other duties. The President 
and Ifiembeis of the Board are as follows 

PBiBipBNi!.— The Hon’ble Sir Abraham 
Baisxnan, Et., o.s.i., o.i.x., 1 . 0 . 8 ., Finance 
Member to the Government of India. 

MmBXBB.—H. B. Sir Henry Duilield Cralk, 
Bcrf., K.O.8.I., I.O.8., Goi'emor of the Punjab; 
The Hon'Ue Chaudhri Sir Zafrullah lOian, 
K,o.8.i., Law Member of the Government 01 
India; Diwan Bahadur Ur A. Bamtswami 
Mttdaliar, Oommeroe and Labour Member of 
the Government ot India ; Lieut-General Sir 
Boger Wilson, K.O.B., h. 8 . 0 ., M.O. : Sir Bmeat 
Burdon, X.O.I.X., lo.b., Auditor-General. 
MA. 0. Ma^. G. O^vie, as.B., i.o.f.. Defence 
oecreUry to the Government ot India; Mr. B. 
T. Coates, O.L*., I.O.B. Ftnandal Adviser, 
MIUtBryFlnanoe. 

SioiiTABT.— -Mr. W. O. Alexander. I.O.B., 
Under-Secratary, Defence Department. 

The Board hae its eeat at Kew Delhi /Simla 
^eo-ovdlnateethe activitiee of a large number 
of kindred oigaaisations in the vartoas areas 
brom sdtioh the bulk of the Ix^Uaa Army la 
reoruited. Under the eontrol of theee Provin- 
eial Boards there axiati throughout the oaontxy 
a network of aabordinate organlsattoM, Indud- 
^ District Soldiers* Boards, TebeQ or Taluka 
O ommlt tees and other kindred bodlee. Tttere 
era ftovlBeial Soldlen* Boards in Bihar . Bombay, 
Mashmir, Myeore, Korth West V^tier 
?t<wdaee, PanJehTMlputm and the United 


All District Sddiers* Boards were In 1981 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of ^e 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President. The latter was eltiher 
a Becrultlng Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Army Headquarters — exce^ in the 
North-West Frontier novlnoe where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years* experlenoe showed the 
organisation to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the meet efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boards in areas where 
recruitment had, temporarily at any rate, 
■topped began to decline in value through lack 
of attention and that the Military Vice-Presidents 
of Boards, mostly drawn from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of poUoy 
because of their frequent changes of station. 
Beorganlsation was therefore undertaken in 
1980. This was achieved without interference 
in the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
preserve contlnultv and provide constant supervi- 
sion, it was decided to make Indian Inlaatry 
Training Battalions and similar units, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Vice-Presidents for 
the District Soldiers* Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood. At the same time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and influence of 
Becruiting Officers, ^0 were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents of Dbtriot Soldiers' 
Boards In their Becrultlng areas. Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travelling 
allowances to Military Vice-Presidents of 
Boards in the Punjab, U. P., Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, to tour ^eir districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business. 

The whole organization shortly after its 
revision improved out of all reco^tion. The 
District Sdaiers’ Boards revived ana the greatest 
importance is attached to an indirect result of 
this improvement, namely, the increase In the 
prestige of the ex-soldier among his fellow 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifying in those areas where redhiltment is 
not now oeing carried on. 

The following are the objects and dutlet of the 
DMtriot Soldiers* Boards : — 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
maintain a feeling of good'Wlll between 
the civilian and military classes ; 

(If) To give all pomlble assistance to the 
President of the Board In hli capacity 
as head of the district In all administra- 
tive mattere eonneeted with the ex- 
soldier or his family ; 

(c) To demoDStrate the bendlt of and so 
promote the desire for mutual 00 - 
operatkm between ex-eoldiere and 
Mvlllaa oOdala ; 
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(<l) To repreient And explain to the civil 
outhoritiet all mAtten of particular 
moment to ex*8oldiere that require the 
attention of the local adminietration : 

^iir) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
exHUddier and his family, and the in- 
tereete of serving soldlent absent with 
their unite. 

At regards Item (e), quoted above, the func* 
ttoo of the Board and corresponding organiza- 
tiona cover a wide range and tome of their main 
tasks are enumerated below : — 

(a) To circulate information regarding the 

educational concessions available for 
soldiers' children ; 

(b) To communicate information regarding 

employment, facilities for training for 
dvUian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to maintain 
registers of ex'soldiers desirous of 
obtaining employment ; 

(c) To ascertain and Intimate the where- 

abouts oi an absent soldier to his 
dependents and to communicate to him 
news of all important matters affecting 
his family's welfares ; 

(it) To procure legal advice in the case of a 
law suit against an absent s(ddier 
where there is no mole member of his 
famOy oaimble of protecting his 
interests ; 

(f) To assist an absent soldier's family In the 

event of disease or famine ; 

(/) To assist ox-soldiers and thedr dapea- 
dants in seourlng medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc. ; 

(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 

number of penslooi-paylng braacii post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there Is a need for m<Mre 
such offices, to bring the fact to 
notice ; 

(h) To investigate cases of ex-soldiers inva- 

lided out of the Indian Army for 
ohronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc., and to report 


them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society for medical 
assistance ; 

(<) To investigate aj)plication8 for relief 
from the various military charitable 
funds. 

Another leading development has been the 
Institution of the “ Welfare Sohem^* the 
foundation of which Is the network of District 
Soldiers' Boards, etc., acting under the (orders 
of Provincial Soldiers’ Boards, ndiich have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home Interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after. The Board in 1086 allotted as an 
experimental measure lls. 106 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Bural 
Beconstruotlon In military villages In the 
Punjab. 

One of the most Important functlcms of the 
Provincial and District Soldiers' Boards Is to 
find omplcMmaent for ez-soldlers. The Govern- 
ment of India and Ix>oal Governments and 
Administrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldiers in this respect and as a result 
employment under Government was found for 
76,089 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1986. Hie Board espedally appeals to private 
employers to assist as far as they can 1^ engag- 
ing ox-soldiers. The Eecrulong Officers at 
Dcahi, Kawalplndl, Lahore, JuUunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona, Peshawar and Ejchat can supply 
rMiable Indian ex-soldlers for most kinds of dvu 
emidoyment, espedally guards of all descrlp- 
tiems. motor drivers, peons, oliaprosls, drill and 
physloal training instructors, rough-riders and 
polo orderlies. (Personal servanm cannot be 
supplied). Ap^oations should be sent to any 
of the above offloert. Employers should, when 
applying for labour, furnish particulars as to 
wageiL quarters, etc., and state the kmgttyof 
dice the appointment can be held open,. The 
various district soldiers’ boards sdso malnti^ 
lists of reliable ex-soldiers deslroas of employ- 
ment in thdr own districts. In their case 
apdioattoiia should be sent to the Secretary 
Board. 

The Board on 81 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Belief Fund, handed over to it. 
This ffarmed the nucleus of Ha llnanoes. Tba 
latter have since been husbanded witti great 
suoeess. The faoe value of the seourlties conati- 
tuting the fund amounted on 81 Mardi 1087 to 
Ba. 17,10,700, bearing an annual Interest of 
JU. 60,189-8-0, as amdast Bs. 16,90,700 bearing 
an annaai interest d Bt. 69,489-8-0 on tha 8lK 
Mardil986. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS, 


Tho annoanoemexit, made at the Delhi Dnrbar 
la 1911, that in future Indiana would be eligible 
for ttM Viotorla Cross, gave satislactton which 
was inbreased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

SubadaiP (then Sepoy) Khodadad Kban.l 
129th Balueh^.— On 81st October 1914. at 
Bollebeke, Belgium, the British Ofiioar Is 
charge of the detachment having been wound< 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khndadad, though himielf 
wounded, remained working hli gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment bad 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-89th Garhwal 
Biflca.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 28rd'24th November. 1914 near Festubert, 
France, wlusn the Begiment was engaged in re> 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren* 
ches. and, although wounded in two placet in 
the bead, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push rovmd eadi successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Snbadar ( then Janadar ) Mir Dast, 
65tb Ooke*s Bifles. — For most eonspicmoai 
bravery and great ability at Tpres on 26th 
April 1916, when be led bis platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after* 
wards collected varkms parties of the Begi- 
ment (when no Britiih OfBcen were left) and 
kept them undcsr his command until the retire* 
ment v*ii ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed renuirkable 
courage in helping to carry ei^ Biitiob and 
Indian Offleeri into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy Are. 

Bia«Bbn Kulbir Tbapa. 23rd CKirldia Bifles.— 
For most oonepictioos bravery during operations 
against the German trenebes south of Mauquis- 
sart. When UnMelf wounded, no the 26th Sept- 
ember 1916, he found a baidiy wounded soldier 
^ the 2nd Lelesitenhire Begiment behind tbej 
flrst line Qenaan. trench, and though urged by 
the British aoh lle r to save himself, remalneo 
with him aB day and night. In the early mom-j 
tog the 2eth September, in misty weather, ha 
brought him out through the Oermaa wire, imd.; 
leaving him In a plaoe td oompamtive safety 
tetnmed and brougbt in two wowded Qurkhas 
one after the o^. He then went back in 
broad daylight tor the 3^1ih loldier and brought 
tUm In also, carrying Mb most at the way 
and being at most points under tho enemy's Are. 


Uhen UsMm-Naiek) 

4M I>Qimt.-..ttadhm a BittIMi Ogleer of 
anoMwr leglmeat lyhig doae to the enemy 
be fliagged him into a tempocaiy 
which a himself - - - 

be had already 

mesi. After ****iilffglng 1 * ^ wounds ««««• 
hisown Bflglmantwho 
wj*b[toSto we open aevetely wod&ded/ The 


made, and m wiM 


on going oat to his Aflintant, and oifered to 
crawl back with him on bis baokat once. When 
this was not permitted, be stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded oflioer wanner 
and stayed with him till Jnst bsAM dark whsn 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he oaifled 
the Arst wbunded officer back to the main 
trenebes, and then, returning with a otsrtbner 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a tnagnl- 
fleent txample of courage and devotlmi to 
his officers* 

Sepoy ChatU Singh, 9th Bhopal Intsatry.*-' 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist hit Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and fcelpleit la 
the open. Sepoy Cbatta Singh bound up the 
ofAcer^s woimd and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the tlms 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall be remained beside the wounded officer 
shleldi^ him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darknem. went 
back for aaslstanoe and brought the officer into 
safety. 

Naick Sbahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis.— For 
most eonsplonons bravery. He was In eharge ol a 
maohlne-gun section In an exposed popltlon ia 
front of sad covering a gap In our new line with- 
in 160 yards of the enemy's entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun slnigo-handed after all his mcni 
except two belt>fUk», had become ossualUes. 
For three bourn be held the gap under very 
heavy Are while It was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by bostils 
Ate be sad his two belt-AUers held their 
ground with rUee till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him be ihea> 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded num unable to walk. Fto* 
ally, he hinoelf returned and removed ail re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovel^ 
But tor hia great gallantry and determtoatloo our 
line must have been penetrated by tbe enemy. 

Laaca-Dafadar Goviiid Singh. 28th Caval- 
ry.— For moeteoasplsoous bravery and devotioa 
to duty in thrice voliinteering to carry measaaei 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters. a distanoe of It miles over open ground 
Miloh was under the Observation ana heavy Aie 
of the enemy. He snooeeded eatdi time In deU- 
verlug hls message although on each ooeasSon 
his horse was shot, and he was oompeAed to 
Anish tbe Journey on fool. 


BmoMn Knrna Bnhadnr Rnnn.flSrd Onikba 
Blflea— For eootpieaous hravuryaadiesoiiiee 
la aetlon under adverse oondUtons. and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a lew uther men sucoeeded, under intenie fire, 
lu ereeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to eniage an enemy maGhlne gun which had 
caased sei«re oasualties to ofBeers and other 
ranks who had attempted to pMHout of action 
Vo. 1 of tho LewMcUBpirty opened fireand was 
^ ^ a moment’s heel- 

^ te t M in a Kun n Miadur nusbad Ipe dead man 

, hullsuiQi-VatokXeaaiasMQdMthegiiii. aadtoiidteoilkiSbaSfOima^liim 
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aad heavy fire from both flanke, he opened fire machitte gnna and Infantry had surrendered 
and knooked ont the enemy machine gnn crew, to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
Then switching his fire on tbe enemy bombers were of the highest order, 
and riflemen in front of blm» he silenced their 

fire. He kept hli gun in action, and showed the Blfleman Gobar Sing Nefli. 2nd Battalion, 
greatest cooiDess in removing defects which had 8 Pth Garhwal B4fles.— -For most conspienons 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did bravery on 10th March 1016 at Neuve Chapelle. 
magnificent work during the remainder of tbe lluring an attack on the German position be 
day and when a ^bdrawal was ordered was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
'assisted with covering Are until the enemy was entered their main trench, and was the first 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very man to go round each traverse, driving back 

high standard of valour and devotion to duty* the enemv until they were eventually forced 

to surrenaer. Be was killed during this en* 
Resanldar Badln Singh, lith Lancers, gagement. 
attached 20th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 

bravery and self-sacrifloe on the morning of the Sapoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Puniabls.— For 
28rd September 1018, when his squadron devotion and bravery ** quite beyond all 
charged a strong enemy position on the west praise** in Wasirlstan on 10th April, 1021. He 
bank of the Kiver Jordan, between the river received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
and Hh. es Bamarlveh Village. On nearing while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 

the position Kessaldar Badlu Singh realised havUdars haa been killed or disabled he strug- 

that the squadron was suffering oasualtles gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by and charged and recovered the gnn, restoring 
machine guns and 200 Infantry, without it to action. He refused medical attention, 
the slightest hesitation he collected six othm Insisting first on pointing out where the other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire woundra were and on carrying water to them, 
disregard of danger charged and captured Uie While the medical man was attending to 
position, thereby saving very heavy oasualtles these wounded be shielded them with his body 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded and he submitted to medical attention himseU 
on the v<^ top of the hill when capturing one only after he was exhausted through three hours* 
of the maohine guns single-handed, but all the eontinual effort and by loss of blood. 

THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 

Since 1008 a squadron of the Koyal Navy, Gulf. By 1018 the position of the Bast Indies 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been squadron had oouHldeiably improved. The 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natural- battleship Swlftsure had taken the place of the 
ly varied In strength from time to time, second class cruiser which had been a flagship, 
In 1908 the squadron consisted of one second and another second class cruiser replaced tbe 
olais and three smaller cruisers and four sloops Perseus. 

or gunboats. In 1006, it consisted of two se- The present composition of tbe East 
eond class and two third class eruisers, and re- Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
mained at this strength until lOlO : when one is as follows: — 

second class cruiser was withdrawn and two ** Norfolk '* (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons ; 
smaller vessels substituted, and three oruisere ** Emerald/' Cruiser, 7,550 tons ; ''Enterprise/* 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist Cruiser, 7,580 tons ; Escort Vessels «* Shoreham,** 
in the suppression of the arms trafflo In the '* Bldeford,** " Fowey,'* and **Deptford.** 

India’s Naval Expandltare. 

From 1869 onwards India paid a contributloo of varying amounts to the Imperla) Govern- 
ment la consideration of services performed by tbe Royal Navy. Under arrangements whieh 
dates from 1896-7 the subsidy of 8100,000 a year was paid towards the upkeep of certain ships 
of the East India Squadron, which were not to be employ ed beyond prescrlM limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. Indians total naval expenditure is under half i 
mtUlon pounds annually. In 1038 India's contribution to the British Government was drop- 
ped on the understanding that the Royal Indian Navy would maintain six modem Escort 
vessels and be responsible for India’s ooast defence. The contribution was added to India*! 
Naval budget. 

The question of a new distribution of the Imrden of the cost of Impidal Naval Defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Oonftreuoe in London in October — November 1026. The matter appeal 
to be one on whieh the delegates could form no new decision without further eonsuHattone in 
their respective capitals and no resolntloo was passed. 


The Royal Indlao Navy cttslsts of a Depot Ship, 4 Escort vessels, 2 Patrol vessels and 
a Survey vessel. 

ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


fha Royol Indian Navy traoca Its origin 
so tar back as lOit when the Raai India 
Company stationed at Sorat found that It was 
necessary to providt themaelve with armed 
vemels to pioicot their commerce and aeUle- 
manta from the Dutch or Portngnesa and fmm 
tlw pirales which mteated the Indian ooaats. | 


The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoaeandei 
(or Oslander), were deepatohed from England 
in 1612 under Captain Bast, and since them 
days under slightly varying titles nod of vnrioni 
strengths the Qovammeiii In Indin havo alwnyi 
maintntnad a iaa aarvfoa. 
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The perloda end Utlei h*ye been m tollowi: — 


iei2— 1686 
1686—1830 
1830—1868 
1863—1877 
1877—1892 
1802. 

1934. 


Hon. B. 1. Co.*! Uftrine 
Bombay ;; 

Indian Navy ;; 

Bombay Marine . • 

H. M. Indian Marine . . 

Koyal Indian Marine . . 

Koyal In^an Navy . . 

India’s Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the B. India Co. took overJ^mbay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
wai under the Government of Bombay, and 
althOMh from that date all the Marine 
EsUblishments were amalgamated Into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 

During the War 1914-1918 Eoyal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Boyal Indian Marine Ships 
** Duif laiif,** Habdingi, ” Nobthbbook, " 
u “ Dalbousi* •• and Miwro ” 

md their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Offioers also served In the Eoyal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Eed Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets, 

1 ? addition to transport duties In Indian j 
Po^, Officers were sent to Marsellies, Bast 
Airies and Bgypt for such duties, and on the! 
entrj of Turkey into the War wtfe employed 
on duties towing and manning Eiver Orait ai^ 
Barges to and tn Mesopotamia, and It was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Offioers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 
respectively for these and other duties. 

. ®®prg»iil»aUoii Sehames.— After the War 
tjhe Govemnvent of India asked Admiral of the 
rleet. Lord JeiUooe, who was vhdting India, 
fu draw up a acheme for ^e reorganisation of 
« • valuable suggestions were 

unfortunately too ambitious for l^ian finances 
and eould not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Bsher Committee 
arrived In India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the E.IJC, wm not included In 
their tenns of referenoe, they strongly recom- 
mended. Miat tile B. 1. M. should be reOTganiaed 
as a combatant servloe. The Government ol 
India In 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
•ervloea of Eear-Admiral Mawby as Director J 
E.I JC., to draw up a sefaeme of reorganisation 
within limited tinea. TDs setieme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 

The E.UL then fen upon hard times; money , 
^ .wport of the Inohcape Com- 
yti be ny ieisltated drastic retrmicliineiiti, and 
Mmita gn-Cbel maford Teforms 
naoiled in the Local Govemments having to 


defray the cost of the work of E. I. M. shlpt 
on their various stations, on Ughthouse duties, 
tranmrt work, carrying of offloiali. etc. The 
Local Govemments were naturaUy inclined to 
think that it tiiey had to pay they would like 
to have a say In the management, and that 
tf the work could be done cheav>er locaUy. they 
should arrange to carry out tlib duties tiiem« 
selves. Further, the Inchoape Committee 
reoommeuded that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

^ A Combatant Service.— Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India In 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Baw- 
llnsoo, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a pureW combatant 
Naval Service with the title of ^yal Indian 
Navy, with a strength In the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Servloe In the first instance to be 
eommanded by a Eear-Admlral on the active 
list in the Eoyal Navy. The scheme was 
acoepted by the Indian and Home Govem- 
mente, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed wough both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect this change In the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India, 

In Febmary 1928, the Bill was Intioduoed 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-lntroduced to the As- 
sembly with oertain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for clroulatlon, the Govern- 
ment droulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
paased by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Eoyal Indian Navy 
was Inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 

The Boyal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling sendee to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 

The Boysl Indlsn Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Boyal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire's Naval Forces and is under 
the eommand of a Flag Officer of the Eoyal 
Navy. Its work In adfitton to training its 
personnel Ipr war, e.g., mlnesweeidng, gunnery, 
eommnnieations, ete., includes fisnexr pro- 
tection in the Slay of Bengal and other Naval 
dntleE. A close tialson Is maintained between 
tte Boysl Indlsn Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron. 
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P«r«oiuiel, 1919. 
Hbadqvabtbkb STinr. 


jriftg OiDoer Commanding, Boyal Indian 
Kavy and P.S.T.O., Bast Indies 

KaTil Seoietary • • 

Flag Ltoatenaot and Staff Offioer 
(Operations) 


Eear-Admiral H. Fitzherbert, o.B., O.M.O. 
Paymaster Commander P. E. Maurice. 

Ueat.-Comdr. J. Lawrence. 


Chief of the Staff 
Captain Superintendent 
Engineer C!aptain 
Staff OIBoer (Intelligence) 

Staff Offloer (Plans) 

(Dommander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gonaery OIBoer 
Manager, Engineering Department 
Manager, Construction Department 
1st AsMsUnt to H. B. D. 

2nd Assistant to M. B. D. 

Ka^al Store Offloer 
Financial Adviser 
(?hlef Superintendent 


Captain T. M. B. Milne-Henderson, o.b.b. 
Captain C. J. Nlcoll, n.s.c. 

Engineer Captain G. L. Annett. 
Commander W. E. Shewrlug. 

Commander J. T. 8. Hall. 

Lt.-Comdr, J. W. Jefford. 

Lieut. H. C. Bird. 

Lieut. E. Durston. 

Engineer Commander P. P. Wale. 

Eng. Lieut. E. W. Watson. 

Ping. Lieut. P. C. Card. 

Eng. Lieut. T. E. Warnes. 

J. A, B. Hawes, Bsq., o.b.e. 

R. Jagannaihan, Esq., ii.a., b.l. 

V. 0. Bose, Bsq. 


SEA TBANSPORT STAEF. 


IHvtsloiial Sea Transport Offloer, Bombay . . 
Asst. Soa Transport Offloer 
Sea Transport Offloer, Raraehl 


, . Commander C. L Turbett. 

. . Lieut. -C<omdr. K. E. V. Todd. 

.. Lieut.'Comdr. F. F. W. Harvest r.i.n. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 

Bleetrioal Bngtneer N. T. Patteiaon, Beq. 

Assistant Kaval Store Offloer . . F. Hearn, Bsq. 


Gaptalas ,, 

Comikanders .. 
liietttaaMt.Coniiaanders, Idoutenants 

and Snb-liwteaaBU 

Enitneer^pkin .. .. 

55$MSfwOj»inanders .. 

B n g tn ey l^nlannnM)ommaoda>a, Engl- 
new-UfttMants and Bnglneor^fiab- 
Lientaaants .. .. 


OimniB. 


4 

IS 

SI 

1 

7 
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WAlAAm OmOBRS. 

Commissioned Gunners and Boatswains 

and Gunners and Boatswains . . 18 

Signal Boatswains 

Warrant Telegraphists 10 

Warrant Meobaniolans 2 

Sohoolinaslers (Warrant Bank) . . . . 5 

CommissioDed Writers and Warrant 
Writers .. ..11 
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LIST II. OFFICERS PERMANENTLY SECURED FROM THE R.I.M. FOR CIVIL 
EMPLOYMENT UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE. 


Captains 6 

Commanders 4 

Lieut. -Commander 1 


Engineer-Captain 1 

Sn^neer-Commanders . . . . . . 7 

Englneer-Lieut. -Commanders . . . . 4 

Engineer- Lieutenant 1 


Pbttt OrnoiM ahd Miv. 

Who are raorulicd, in the main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
equal proportions. 


Bbips. 


Escort Vessel 


M »» 

Surveying Vessel 
$» 

patrol Vessel 


Standard Displacement. 


H.M.I. 8. Clive 

„ Cornwallis 

,, HioduBtan 

„ Lawrence 

„ Indus 

H Investigator 

„ Dalhousie 

Patban 


1,737 .86 tons .. 
1.406 ., .. 

1,190 „ .. 

1,184.20 ;, .. 
1,190 „ . . 

1,628.26 .. 


665 


1,700 Horse Power. 
2.500 

2,000 S. H. P. 
1,900 Horse Power. 
2,000 S. H. P. 
1,187.6 Horse Power. 


8,500 8. H. P. 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed cf minesweeping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Rarachl. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
vards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more Important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There ms 5 graving 
dpeks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Jtfedkal Skiff, 

Medical Officer, Major H. 8. Milne, n.A.M.C. 

Officer in Medical Charge of Diepeneary. 
Assistant Surgeon P. F. D’Mellow, I.M.D. 

R. I. N, Warrant Offieere. 

Officer-in^harge, Dockyard Police Force, 
Commissioned Boatswain W. J. Downing. 

Boateteain of the Dockyard, Commissioned 
Boatswain D. Milne, K.I.N. 

AppotatawiiU. 

la addlttoa to the regnlar appointments la 
the thlpe of the Royal Indian Kavy, and in 
H. M. 1 . Dockyard, the following appoint- 
n^ts onder the Oovenunent of India, 
Oommeree Departnmit, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy 

^ , BonuT. 

Prindpal Officer, Mereaatfle Marine Depart- 
neat, Bombay DIetilct : Senior Nautical 
Surveyor, Junior Nautical Surveyor, Mercantile 


Marine Department, Bombay District, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 8rd and 
4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors. 

OAbOUTTA. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcntta District ; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta Dlswlot, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 8rd, 
4th and 5tb Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

Madkas. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
: Surveyor. 

I Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Deport- 
ment, Karachi District. 

Adis. 

Port Officer. 

CHlTTAOOSa. 

Nautical Surveyor and Englneei and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Posy BLAU, 

Engineer and Harbonr Master. 
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Agrlcnltnre. 


The agriculture of the eub-oontinent of India. 
With it« wide range ot phyiioal and climatological 
oonditlons, varies oonsiderably in character 
and scope. Tliere Is scarcely any cultivated 
crop of tne temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
tones which cannot be grown in some part ol 
this vast country from the warm, humid coast- 
lands to the perennially temperate altitudes 
of its mountain ranges. Even In the plains, 
the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
countries is practised during the cold weather 
SMton while more truly tropical crops are 
grown in the same areas during summer. Fur- 
ther variations in agricultural practice are to 
be fotmd in the irrigate and non-irrigated tracts. 


The total area of oulturable land in India, 
excluding a forest area of 69 mUlion acres, 
is about 486 rnihion acres, Tlie total gross 
cropped area, sown annually, approximates to 
298 million acres. Of this vast area of cultiva- 
tion, no less than 807 million acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds, which supply 
food and fodder fur India's human population 
of 852 million and her animal iKipulaUon of 
8i0 luUlion hea<i of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In Indian agriculture, the dominant climato- 
logical factor is the monsoon and, in most parts 
of the country, the total annual rainfall is 
precijpiUted between tiie montiis of June and 
October. Tlie winter and early summer monUis 
are gonorally dry and high temperatures {uevall 
In the iiionths of Marcii to June, prior to tiie 
break of the monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
season is naturally divided into two main sub- 
divisions. the Kharlf season of the monsoon and 
the Kam season of the cold weather. Each of 
these seasons has lU own distinctive crops. Ihu 
greater part the Indo-tiangetic plain and the 
northern tracts of the Peninsula ore served 
by tlie main monsoon which falls between 
June and October. During these montiis 
the average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 tnehea, varying from 16 tor teas) 
to 60 Inohee in tlie main cultivated tracts, 
lialnfall In tlie cold weatiicr season between 
Decemlier and March is generally not more 
than 2 to 4 inches. In the south of India, 
which inolndes most of ths Madras Province 
and the bulk of the terrltorlee of the two large 
Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the 
oUmatic and rainfall conditions are different. 
The bulk of the rainfall In this area is received 
from the North-East monsoon and falls during 
the period October to February. Conditions 
are more truly tropical, especially on the West 
coast and the tub-division the agrioitltural 
ssison into Kharlf and Kabt can hardly be aaid 
to exist. 


In Sooth India, rice and mlUats are the main 
food oropa. Aloe, mUlete, malse, hot weather 
pulses and oilseeds are the principal food crops 
of the monsoon season, In the northern parts 
of the Feninstiia. with coUon, Jute and ground- 
nuts as the main casli crops. BinEaroane Is 
lyn as a whole year crop In both Kor^ and 


Sofia. — ^Four main soil groups can be recog- 
nised in India, viz., (1) the red soils derived 
from rocks of the Arcnman system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the Bast ol 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces tc 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or reffur soils whict 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the gieatei 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parti 
of the Central Provinces and Hydombad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel 
khand. The Madras regur soils though lesi 
typical are also Important. (3) The great allu 
vial plains, agriculturally the most Important 
tract in India as well as the most cx^nslve 
mainly the Indo-Gangetlc Plain embracing Sind 
northern llajputana, most of the Punjab, th< 
plains of the United Provinces, most o 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) Th< 
laterlte soils which form a belt round thi 
Peninsula and extend through East Bcnga 
luto Assam and Bnrmo. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised b] 
ease of ooitlvatlon and rapid response to irriga 
tlOD and manuring; broadly speaking then 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten 
slve sgrlculture so long as the water supply 1 
assured. The other soils are less tractabl 
and call lor greater skill in management am 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these th 
fsgtff soils are clie most valua^. 

In addition to the four main groups of Indlai 
soils mentioDed above, the desert soils of Indt 
occupy a Urge tiwet in il^tem Sind extendlni 
over the whole length of that Province, aloni 
the edge of the Indus alluvium, i^Jputana aw 
the 8outh Ihinjab of which the Thar a Aajputaa 
desert alone occupies an area of 40,000 squar 
miles. The sands of these deserts are 
derived, aroordlng to BUndford, from the (4' 
SM ooaH and the transport of the sand Int 
the Interior of the county Is doe to the Soutfe 
west wind. Alkali soils also form an Impoitai 
group ot IndUo aoUs whldb ars known as rt 
or Mjtsr in the United Pnovlnoes, kstar in SIik 
and thur in the Punjab and ehopam c 
kart in Bombay Provinos. Such sow ai 
characterised by a high degree of Impermeabllit 
and " stickiness " together with high alkallntt 
and frequent prsaenee of large excess of Cn 
Mils. They are usually poor In nitrogen an 
humos and unsuitable for crop growing wtthoi 
prevloua recUmatlon. 

AcancuLitnuL BtiuiniBiiT. 

Ftnnnen.'—In India, farming Is enritod c 
with the minimum ot capital and there is pm 
ticaily no outlay on bolhlings, feacing ai 
agrkmlturai machinery. The enltivatoit are f ( 
the most part ilUtnrwtt and agrtenitoraliiidehle 
ness Is high and rakw nt tnterest on toana « 
heavy. During the paat twenty yean, vo 
much progress has been made by theoo-operati 
credit movement la many Provinoea. In reee 
years ot depremed agrmtnral prioea howen 
H has been found neoensary to auMleinn 
i co-operative credit by the d e velo p nwnt 
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aoti-credH activities, e.^.. imrohase and sale 
•odcftfea. ** bettcr-fanning ** eocieties. etc. Such 
societiea have proved of great value to tiie 
cuitivaton and, in combination with measures 
for debt redemj^on, etc., will contribute largely 
to Improvement in the economic condition of 
the agrlculUtrlsts. 

Uvettoek. — Practicallv all cultivation In 
India is done by buUoclcs and the efficiency 
and capacity of these in different districts varies 
considerably. The best types In common use 
are camble of handling what wouH be considered 
as ilgnt slngte-horse implements in Kurope. 
Bullock power is also uied for raising water 
from weUs for field irrigation, for driving the 
chaffcutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the treshing yard. 
Although in many districts the bullock cart 
Is rapidly being supplanted by the motor- 
bus as the commonest means of human transport, 
the great bulk of agricultural produce is still 
taken to market in bullock carts. In general, 
the Indian cultivator cares well for his draught 
bullocks which, In most cases, constitute 
the most important port of his moveable 
property. 

Implements — In general, cultivating Imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkanly 
well suited for the tillage operations for widen 
they have been evolved. The ploughs are 
usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil. 
Iron ploughs are also extensively used In some 
districts but the demand has decreased on 
account of recent agricultural depression and the 
consequent decline in the prices of agricultural 
produ'f . A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In the 
Wack cotton soil areas, the bakhar, a simple 
tyjic of brnad-bladed harrow, is In general use. 
In many Provinces, seed drills orse^ tubes are 
utiiiseil Un drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
Inter-cultivation. In less advanced tracts, the 
seed is merely broadcast and ploughed Into the 
Ml. There is a great variety of liand Implements 
to be found throughout the country, most of 
whkb are simple, cheap and efflefent under 
local couditlons. Tfo^dJcally no harvesting 
luachtnery b in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered by hand and thrmlied — In the case 

gr^ crops — under Uie feet of bullocks. 
Jjweal crons are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap methanical winnowing 
>»*chlii«s, designed by agricultural engineers, 
are rectiviog attention from the more advanced 
t^tivaturs. With reference to the introdu^cm 

Improved agrlmiltural implements, it Is 
oalcolated th "^* * " 


Cttltivathm uid Tlllage.—The Improve- 
ment of the ordinary eultivatioii asd tillage 
methods in common use in India offers by far 
the widest field for Increasing the yields of 
field crops and, oonsequmitly, the profits ot 
the agriculturists. In many parts ol India, 
cultivation is decidedly good bi^, particularly 
In the non-lrrigated traoU and m areas liable 
to failure of rainfall, thefe is much room for 
improvement. In this connection, the research 
work on dry-farming methods, which is being 
conducted in Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Imperial t'ounoU 
Agricultural Research, is of very great Import- 
ance. 

Two economic factors which tend to keep 
down the standard of cultivation in many 
Provinces of India are the fragmentation and 
sub-division of holdings, resulting from Indian 
laws of inheritance, and certain systems of 
land tenure whereby the cultivator, as a 
tenant, has no interest In permanent Improve- 
ment of his bolding. In addition, the agricul- 
turists rarely live on their lands but ctmgregate 
In villages for mutual protection. Efforts are 
now Wing made In many Provinces to eliminate 
these factors, which contribute to a low standard 
of cultivation, but progress In this direction 
must necessarily be slow. 


. . - that the AgrkTultural DepaHments 

*uW improved ploughs, 32,S86 fodder 

''“tiers, 3, #14 Iron cane mills and ammt 15,000 
“tiiw ^ypet of beUer impUanents to tiie cuttiva- 
tiwsliiiMfi.36. Work on mechanical culUva- 
tion to still lately In an experimental stage 
tnougn tractor ploughing has proved voy 
lu the eradication of deep-rooted wee 4Ui 
\ Provlnoea, Bombay and certnln 

ladiaa IMalaa. One nmable devdopment of 
fsoenl ymn in eonnec tion wtth agrleultoral 


The main object of tillage methmls for rabl. 
i.a., cold-weather, crops Is the conservation 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a good 
set*d-bed to ensure germination of seed. To 
achieve U\ese objects, tlie land is given repeated 
shallow ploughli^s or harrowlngs, widen wo- 
duee a surface mulch over a moist sub-soil. For 
kharlf, i.e,, hot-weather, crops, the preliminary 
cultivation of the fields Is usually much less 
thorough as sowings must commence as soon 
as the rains break. The practice of drilling 
the crops in rows Is rapidly supplanting the 
old rocibod of broadcasting in many tracts. 
The former method permits the intercultivation 
of ttie crops by buUot'k implemcutM and greatly 
reduces tne cost of weeding. Harvesting Is 
generally done by band imidemcnts, e,g., the 
sickle, and very Utile was^e occurs in the 
proccssts. The work of the Agricultural 
Hepartmeuts in India In connec tion with U»e 
improvement of cultivation and tillage Is largtdy 
concentrated upon (a) the demonstration c4 
better methods on the actual lands of the 
cultivatinrsand (b) research work on the Improve- 
ment ol indigenous agricultural implements 
and the dtoiribution and extension of such 
Improved types in the rural areas. The use 
of tractor outfits for mechanical eoltivatkm 
is still largely limited to large estates and, 
in certain tracts, to smrh specific purposes as 
the eradication of deep-rooted weeds, wtieire the 
work is done on a contract basis by private 
agencies. 

IrrliCntlnB.— The chief duuractsrtotlos ol 
tbs Indiaa rainfall are fta unsqual distoflmtloo 
throughoot ths oonotry, sasionsl irregularity 
of jprecipItatioQ and llabflity to Callttre or partial 
deiciency ta numy tsacts. The average uuMial 
rainfall for the whols eonntry Is about 46 incliss 
and tiMTs Is Utils varlstion from this aversgs 
foooi year to mr. wlthlii Indlvldital 
tiast^ I wnnHbw wUstarlaticitn tofnl ananal 
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The Chief Crops. 


rftialAll «re found. At many recording Ktationn, 
annual rainfall of lets than lialf the avenge 
precipitation are not uncommon, and in casei 
of extreme draught, lew than one quarter of 
aTerage rainfall has been recorded in precarious 
traete. Such tracte Include practically the 
trhole of the Punjab and North West Frontier 
Province, the united Provincjes except the 
sub'montane reglotm, Hind, a largo p<3rtion 
Bihar, most of Modms and the jlombay Pro- 
vince, omitting the coastal belts and portions 
of the Central Provlncjes. The concentration of 
the principal rainfall in less than a third of the 
year, whl<m is not the sowing tieriod of tlie rahi 
crops, places a very defiuite limit on the yield 
which can be obtained from the principal cereal 
crops. Home other crojps, e.g., surgarcanc, can 
luu'dly be grown Indeed without suiipleineiitary 
watering. With adequate Irrigation the yield 
from the principal grain (^-om In Northern India 
Is doubled even In areas where the monsoon Is 
generous, whilst In the great canal oolonles 
and In Sind barren desert has become fertile 
laud. The Indian eanal system Is by far the 
largest In the world. Of the total cultivated 
area of 2H0 million acres, no less tlian (K) mUlioii 
are annually irrigated from oius source or 
another. Or this area, SO million atTcs are 
irrigated from oanals, 15 mlUlou from wells 
and 16 million from tanks and othtw sources. 
In 10S2-83 th<* total length of the main 
and branch canals and distributaries amount- 
ed to some 75,000 nilhs Irlgatlng an 
area of 88 inllllon aerts. and the value 
of crops IrrigatiHl from Government works 
was estlinaUHl at about 87 erores. The 
protective effect of the canals In many areas Is no 
leee important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tlTs irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
Inataad of weeartout In many dlstrlcta. The 
Indian oanaii are of two types — perennial and 
Inundation— and Uie trend of Irrigation practice 
Is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
poeatble. The great perennial oanaki In the Norit) 
of India draw their supply from enow-fed rivers ; 
the Inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rite with the melting of the snow in April-lfay 
and must eloee srhen supplies fall at the end 
of the monioon. Other canals depend for their 
•npply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored oehtnd great dams thrown aerces 
suitable gorges and are In ooniequeoce less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rate# ars levied on the area of Irrigated 
crops matived eo that Government bears part 
of the riak of failure of erops. Different raise 
are charged for different orope and vary some- 
what In different parte of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 


The Madras, Bombay and Hind Provlncea 
possess some of Gtc most specteM^ular Irrigation 
scliemi's lit Uu' world. T1 h> Oanvery-MtdHir Irri- 
gaUoi\ sysVun tiviuguraU'^1 hs IPBt is consldt>red 
to be the blggcet In the Uritlsh Bmpln; and tie* 
lait^ single block maaoniy renervolr In the 
world, with a ttorage oapntlty of 118,500 nmon 
enble feet. This prolMPh toge^lksf 
Knnnlaiabsdl profect iaii 

bring Into produettvt nte aViut ao per mm. 
oftlwIlowoftheOauv^rtverheeldee Isrvlng 
asajpeataiodsratorofSnods. Tbe WUenn Dam 
nil&ndnrdara, Im p sii dtu g S7t Ibei of 


Ib far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Hukkor Barrage in Hind acroM the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

About one quarter of the total irrigation 
of the county Is got from lifting water 
from wells ranging in depth from a few 
feet to over fifty feet. Their numbers have 
greatly Increased in recent years largely 
through Ooveroment advances for toelr 
construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has. however, greatly 
Increased owing to the high price of draught 
cattle and the Increasing cost of their main- 
tenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
Increased attention to the better utUlsatlou of 
underground water supplies, existing wells 
being Improved by boring and tube wells of 
large capacity Installed and equipped with 
pumping macliincry. Efficient t 3 i)es of water 
lifts are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned 
mkotfa. 


Tank Irrigation Is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
biit4'd during the drier seasons of the year. 
Often the indirect effect of the tank In main- 
taining the sub-soU water level is as important 
as the direct Irrigation. 


Manures and Manuring.— -The great 

imlk of Indian soils ore deflcTent in organic 
matt«*r. In otlu'r agricultural countries of the 
wurlil, this want in usually m«*t by the return of 
farmyard manure to the laud or by tht‘ use of 
compoHts nm(i»‘ from crop rcMldues and similar 
wasb? organic rnabrials. In India, however, 
cattle dung is larg<dy utillscii for village fuel 
and the practice of conipiistlng is only being 
slowly devel(»p<,*d. Tlui cultivation of green 
manure crops is making lieadwny, especially 
In the Irrigated tracts, and many ftovliiclal 
Governinciits aUow concessions to encourage 
their cxb'nslon. The use of certain oil-cakes, 
especlallv castor cako, is on the Increaso and 
I this ineUnsi ol manuring is now common with 
valuable crops such as sugarcane and tobacco. 

1 W!G» regard to artllicial fertilisert, idtrogcnoua 
i organic manures, e.« 7 ., ammonium sulphate and 
I nitrate of stula, arc lK*lng extended In use 
through Uic efforts of departmental and private 
agt'ucles. The approximate consumption of 
ammonium sulphate In me-37 was 61,285 tons 
as compared with 57,164 tons In 1635-36. 
Importe of phosptiatic manures amount to 
about 16,U00 tons annually and of potash 
manures, 4,U00 tons. In addition, quite ap- 
preciable quantities of such fertilisers are 
nroductsl and ustnl in India, The general 
fall In the price* of all agricultural commodities 
since 1636 has uiulouhtMly hindred the widt>r 
use of arUttcUl fertlliMrs which are mostiy 
confined to trrigiUHl areas Aia) the planting 
: industries. 


-Rice Is the most extemdv^y grown 

crop in Tndla, and on an average, oceanic about 
85% of tbs total ctOtlvated area. Itpi«|iou» 
dsrmtts hi tbs wsttnr narts of the country, ste,, te 
Bsttfsl* BIbur and (Mliia, Burma mad HuSm. 
Tbs am ffuotuatss sUgittly atouud $6 udMum 
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acrei and the yield is about 30 million tone. 
In 1936>87, total area under rice was 84 million 
acres with a total y*eld of approximately S3 
million tone. The crop requires for its proper 
maturing a moist climate with well assured 
rainfall. The cultivated varieties are numerous 
differing greatly in quality and in suitability 
for various conditions of soil and climate, and 
the people possess an intimate acquaintance 
with those grown In their own localities. The 
better qualities are soum in seed beds and 
transplanted in the monsoon. Broadcasted rice 
is grown generally in low-lying areas and is 
sown before the monsoon as it must make a 
good start before the floods arrive. Deep 
water rices grow quickly and to a great height 
and are generally able to keep pace with the 
rise ’n water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is workcKl into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. Tlie land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches oontaining from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial Irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the Hce fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
Improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments is now approximately 
4 million acres. A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
provinces financed by the Imperial Ck)imcil of 
Agricultural Kesearch and the Empire Marketing 
Board is in progress. A Standing Committee 
on Rice, consisting of forty-five members, 
has been constituted by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research on the lines recom- 
mended by the Crop Planning Conference, 
1034. 

India (excluding Burma) consumes more rice 
than she iut)duoes, the balance in the psuit 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma, 
Imports in 1036-37 were 85,782 tons, mainly 
from Siam and French Indo-China. 

WiMttt.— Wheat Is grown widely tbron^nt | 
Forthen India as a whiter eiop, the United j 
Provinces and ^e Punjab supplying about I 
two'thirdi of the total area, and orobably j 
three«qnaiten of the total oottum in India. | 
Thia crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per cent, of the total cultivated area In the j 
country. The major^ of the varieties grown 
bekmg to the species TrUieium vtUffare. Indian 
wheats are generally white, red aiwl amber 
coloored and are mostly ciassed as soft from a 
oommerdal point of vkw. As seen in local mar- | 
keta Indian wheata frequently cemtain appreci- ! 
able qnaaUUee of other grains and even of extra- 
Boona matter due to the meUiod of tbreehing em- 
ptofid. Wheat lor expoii la weU-deaned and 
ihsia has besn gnat Impcovement In this vea- 
peat of laeeat yean, of the ladiaa 

whoala an soft weak wheats bat thaienn soan 
wea Ipaswa Maacaraal wheata asnoagrt theai. 
On Isijisl wheat aoreaga af newt yean was 


that of 1983-84, namely, 86 million gpia, 
but the yield did not oome up to the iwesf d 
harvest of 1980 which exceeded i^ioa 
tons. Bcoent crops have averaged 9) milllcm 
tons per annum which Is only slightly, 
if an^'thing, above internal requirements. 
Exports of wlieat amounted to 107,000 tons In 
1930-31 after which year, tliey were nominal 
for some time but, owing to favourable world 
i>arity, and the protection afforded by the 
import duty on foreign wheats, have recommen- 
ced. lu 1935-36, 20,000 tons were exported 
from India and, in 1936-37, this figure increased 
to 2,31,505 tons. With the development of 
irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage C^al in Sind 
and in the newer Ihmjab Canal ColonJes a further 
increase in wheat production is practically 
certain and, although the internal oonsumptiun 
of wheat will Increase with the growth of 
population, there is likely to be a greater 
exportable surplus in the not distant future. 
The crop is generally grown after a sum- 
mer follow and, except In irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon. Rains 
in January and February are generally beneilclal 
but an excess of rainfall in these months usually 

g roduces rust with a diminution of the yield. 

•u irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given. The crop is generally harvested m March 
and April and the threshins^and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May. ^e total area under 
improved varieties of wheot is now over 7 
million acres. The Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research lias recently appointed two 
Standing (.'ommlttees to advise on problems 
connect^ with rice and wheat. 

The Millets. — These coostltoto one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country, 
sjpplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly to 
jWality, belsbt and suitability to various 
^matic And soli conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar {^aorehtm 
vulgar*) the threat mlBet, and Bajra 
Bulrush millet {Penninetum iyphoidmm) which, 
between them, occupy about 50 million acres 
annually. In 1936-37, the total area under 
Jowar and bajra in India was 52.5 million acres. 
Generally speaking the Jowars require better 
land than the bidras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soD. neither for Jowar nor bajra Is manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop la generally 
sown to the beginning of tM monsoon 
and 10 It requires to be thoiooghiy weeded. 
It is often grown mixed with the snnmier pulses 
especially Arhat (Cajanuf indAtm — pigeon pea) 
and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
cotton. The aubskiiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the mlUet is harvested 
or afterwards. In some provinces robi Juar 
is also an important crop. The produee ia 
consumed in the country. 

Pa]sM.->Pii]oMafe commonly grown through- 
out India In great variety and form at oooa 
the hac kbon e of the agrtooitnre, etoee atan 
tha preeant modenta dagna of soil tetllfty 
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not bt mtotointd wHboitt legumlnoiit 
t^Slona, tad a prlmarr naoMtttjr in tlm food 
SSarofUaHan popnlaUcm, Tbo yUJ^ on ttie 
wlmlo ato falrlr good, imzod oropving It com* 
iwm. The wlndwa jmltoi are Arhar iCajanui 
iadtoiif). cram iyiur ofMmMn), irarlout tpeelet 
of FAoftMiM and Pimm, 

most Important 
oommercial oropt in India and, deeplte the 
rooa&t fall in prlcet, it ttUl retalnt a myt 
ttfomineiit poeltton in the list of export*, 
ayerace area imdw cotton In the quinquennium 
endiS 1081-82 wat 26.1 million acres and the 
ave^e yield 6.2 million balet of 400 Ibt. 
each. During the flve>ycar period ending 
108d*87« the average annual acreage hat decrea- 
ted to about 24 .8 million acres while the average 
yield has inoreated to 6.4 miUlou balet. In 
1087-88 the estimated area and yield were 26.6 
mlttiou acres and 6.7 mUllou bales respectlvrfy. 
The ascertained area under improved varieties 
of cotton in 1037'88 wat about 6.6 million 
acres. The consumption of Indian cotton In 
millfl in India amounted to 2,094,000 bales In 
1087-88. The principal export it of short ataple 
eotton below f in sUple but there U alto in 
notnikl ye*t» m oiporf oJ medium •nd low 
staple Indian cotton, of staple length { to 1 A . 
•iKdi aa Puiab-Araerloan. There It no Indian 
cotton belt ; Bombay Province, the Puii|ab, 
the Central Provinces and Berar, Madras 
Province, Sind and the United Provlnoot and 
the Indian States of Hyderabad and Baroda, 
all have Important cotton Uacts prt^duolng 
dtstlnot types. Sowing and harvesting seatoos 
are equally diverse, the former extending from 
May w l^oeraber In different parts of the 
country and the latter from OctoUr to May 
sod dune. Yields vary greatly ; In the 
litigated tracts the normal yield Is about 200 
lbs of ginned cotton per acre, and yields much 
above this have l>een recorded, whilst In the 
noorest unlrrlgatod traeU 60 Ins. i>er acre Is 
a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Deparimenta 
and the Indian Central Cotton t^<iinmlttee, the 
flualltv and yield of sUple cottons have Improved 
and auu) the yield and oleanlluess of the short 
Staple tm^. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Ginning 
and Pitaslng Factories Act, the Bombay Cotton 
the 0. P. Cotton Marketo Act 
and ^e jRdras (oomnieroW crope) Market 
Act have all been paased at tlw Intfi^ce of tlw 
Commlttiee and are doing mu<^ to adul- 
t^tlon and promote nettor nuMrkiAing. to 
certain provlnoea legialatkm baa bw enatte^ 
or is under oonaldeiation, with toe aim w 
preventing the growing of very inferior vartet^ 
Mid of atopping CMtain malpraotlw 
alieci toe owiltty and reputation U Indian 
Agnenttiirai Departments have con- 
sumed »mpaign cTcotton bwojement 
apart from imitfove»enti in metoods oc 
oultivation. ^ 

KnoMS .— tor «po**» W o* 
MluwUon (ro« BrttUi lodU to toicign 
cumstries for toe fourftacal 
Hatch) 1984*88 and for 8 n to nto l of 1988-89 
aia tdmtoi to to* 8818 ooiooto 


(In thousand bales of 400 lbs, each). 


Clountrles 

1 

1934- 

36. 

1935- 

86. 

1036- 

37. 

1987- 

88. 

10^- 

89 

8 mon- 
ths 
end- 
ing 
Nov. 

1 1988. 

United 

Kingdom 

347 

456 

622 

895 

234 

Other parts 
of British 
Kmplrc. 

6 

11 

14 

23 


.Tapan 

2,055 

1,759 

2,426 

1,359 

767 

Italy 

278 

154 

165 

151 

67 

France . . 

148 

168 

155 

95 

93 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
H 0 n g - 
kong). 

142 

109 

72 

69 

38 

Belgium . . 

153 

224 

312 

196 

84 

Spain 

60 

67 

26 


2 

Germany . . 

153 

264 

218 

i66 

106 

Other 

countries. 

148 

185 

258 

277 

182 

Total .. 

1 

3,490 

3,397 

4,268 

2,731 

1,562 


iV’./?.-- From Ist April 1937 the above figures 
exclude exports from Burma. 


* Includeil under ' Other countries,' separate 
figures not being available. 

Janan Is the most important buyer, and 
by virtue of an agreement between the Goveni- 
menU of India and ,1apan which will have effect 
up to the 3l8t March 1940, for a million bales 
of raw cotton taken by Japan, British India 
will import 2H3 million yards of Japanese 
plecogouds. 


Sugarcane.— IiKiia, until recently a large 
Importer of sugar, is now one of the most impor* 
taut sugarcane growing countries in the world, 
The area in 1937-3H is 3,815,000 acres as against 
a quinquennial average of 8,426,000 acres foi 
the preceding five years ending 1936-37. Thi 
crop is mostly grown In the submontane tracU 
of Northern India, more than half the ares 
being In the United ITovlnces. The Indigenom 
hard, thin, lowsiicrose canes have now largeljf 
l)een rcpUt'cd by seedling canes of high quality 
mainly tlie productions of the Iinpeml Bttga^ 
cane Breesllng Station. Colmtotorc. The toUid 
area under improved varieties of cane in IndU 
in 1936-87 was estimated to be 8,473,100 acrei 
representing 75 -89 per cent, of the total area ai 
cmnpared with 74 per cent, in the prevkHU 
yw (1036-8e|. In the United Provinces and 
Bihar and Orissa improved canes occupy mon 
than 80 per cent, of the area. The effect of tlu 
Improved varieties Is dear from toe fact that 
while toe area under cane in India in 198A4r 
(4'44 mllUon acres) represents only an advaaei 
of M)*8 utt* cent, over the quinquennial avet ag s 
the yield (about 6*6 million tons expreaisd m 
gur) iwfomt an loere^ of 84*7 per coni. Tit 
piocectiQB afforded by the Sugar todnstf] 
miacIlQB Ac* of 1988 has givea a *t 

toe prodvsiiou of fagar hf 
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The production o( tugiu’ direct from cane In 
India daring the seanon 1986-37 totalled 1,IIS8,900 
tons against 082,100 tons In 1035-30. The 
average extraction for the whole of India shows 
a very substantial Increase, the flgove being 0*60 
l>dr cent. fOT 1986-37 as against 9*20 jfsr cent, 
for 1935-36. The number of factories working 
has Increased from 137 to 140. Imports of 
sugar of all sorts daring 1936-87 was 23,075 tons 
as compared with 2,012,000 tons In 1935-36 and 
901,200 tons In 1980-31. It Is expected that 
within a few years India will not onlv provide 
her own requirements of sugar bat will have a 
surplus for export. 

The Government of India Increased the rate 
of excise duty on sugar produced in factories In 
British India to Re. 1 per cwt. (from annas 10 
per cwt.), on khandsarl, to lls. 2 per cwt. (from 
kc. 1-5-0 per cwt.) on all other sugars except 
palmyras sugar. 


OllSMdl. — crops olassifled under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamnro 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are sublect to great fluctua- 
tion In price and the crops themselves are 
more or lees preoarlons by natnre, they cover 
ae immense area. 

Groondnat. though of modem introduction, 
Is atr^y an Important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad. 
The area hae not however achieved stability. 
It rose steadily from 1*5 million acres in the 
pre-war period to 8*23 millions in 1933-84. 
There have been successive drops in the past 
two years, the screage for 1986-87 being 7*72 
million acres. The :^eld in 1986-87 was about 
2 8 minion tons of which 7,89,483 tons were 
exported as compared with a pre-war average 
export of 212,000 tons. 

UliMad requires a deep and moist soli and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varieties are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe. The yield 
varlM greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs. of seed per acre. It is grown 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
omtu^ India supfdled practically the vdioie cA 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 

630.000 tons. Area in 1936-37 was approxima- 
tely 8,694,000 acres and yield 418,000 tons. 
In recent years fmrelgn competition, mainly 
from the Araentine, baa contracted the market 
for Indian Imseed and with it the area under 
the crop. Sxporta in 1936-87 amonnted to 

296.000 tons as compared with the pre-war aver- 
age of 879,000 tons. The pref^ence granted to 
Indian linseed in the United Kingdom under 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with snooeesive 
short harvests tai the Argentine, hdped India 
to regain her pre-war position in the British 
marlni in 1988^ when Britain took 174,000 
tons oot of a total of 879,000 tons. In 1986-87 
exports to ^eat Britain amounted to 242,890 


BiMgm (OlBCally) > « pwn 
Ptntasnisr India as an atttamn or 

U 1986-87, it oomqiled an area of 6,570^000 
486,000 


The Crnciferoot Oilseeds form an 
important gronp of crops In hof^ni India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, Indnding an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is abont 
61 to 7 million acres annually. Production In 
1936-37 was estimated at 976,000 tons of which 
40,252 tons were exported as compared with 
26,138 to'is in 1935-86 «nd 115, ()^ tons in 
1932-33. Several species are grown and there 
are numerous local varieties. A large portion 
of the crop Is crushed locally for domestio 
con8un.ptlon. 

date. — Jute fibre is obtained from two 
varieties of plants called Corc^mit OlUoriut 
and Corchortu Captularu. The plant requirea 
a rich uioiHt soil and Its cultivation Is confined 
almost entirely to fietkgal, Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa where the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and 
tliclr tributaries form new alluvial soil ev«ry 
year. The plants are rather del Icate when young 
but once established require little attention and 
grow to a height of 5 to 15 ft. Before the plants 
are dead ripe they are cut and retted under 
water. The fibre Is then separated from the 
stalk, washed and dried. 

The annual world consumption of the fibre 
varies from 80 to 120 lacs of bales of 400 lbs. 
each. The arm and production during 1938 
were forecast at 3,074,100 acres and 6,696,550 
bales respectively as agnliist 2,888,600 acres and 
8,680,500 bales during 1987. The lower yield 
during 1038 Is attributed to the damage done 
by the floods. 

A Central Jute Committee was established in 
1936 to undertake research and enquiry Into the 
Agriculture, the technology and we economics 
of the jute industry in India. The activities of 
the Committee at present pomprise of (a) Enquiry 
into marketing and transport of jute and its 

f uoducts, (b) Agrionltural research, (c) Supply of 
ute seeds of Improved varieties, (d) Technologi- 
cal Research on jute, (t) Improvement of the 
Jute forecast and (/) (jollection and distribution 
of statistics and information on jute. 


Tobaceo is grown here and there all over 
the country ohieily, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie* 
ties euravated NieOianm fabaeum is by far tba 
moat common. Maxhnnm crops are obtunad on 
deep and moiatalloviitm soils and a high ataa* 
dard of enltlvattoa Incloding liberal mannrinc 
is neoeasary. Tba crop la only aolted to tmafl 
holdings where labonr la plentifal aa the atten- 
tion neeasaary lor Ita proper evltlyaUoo ta vwy 
great. The aaad la garmlnatad In aaad ba<» 
and the yoong planta are txanapbuted when 
a few inebea high, great care bfing taken to 
•hield them from the aon. The crop ii very 
earefoUy weeded and hoed. It la topped after 
attatolng a height of aay, f ft., and ^ aoekeia 
are removed. The orop ito t ni from f ebrnary 
onwards and la ant ftm heiore the leavea 
bilftte. T^ greater nairtel the tobaeeo 
^ I Indiala Intended lorilaaM amoktei 
and la eoaiaa and heavy In gavonr. Ilgiiter 
klBda are also w o d oea d lor dgu and dgaiette 
n uu m fa e t or a. Of recant yaaxtthm baa haan im- 
pertaat davalo|iMat In the pnodnetion, in et»- 
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tobftccQ both ill M«draN aiul in Biitar. Kxpcirtrt 
tn ldd6*87 amounUMl to 88 >6 luUiiou pouuaH of 
which iho United Kingdom took lit * mllUon 
pounds. The area In 1936-87 was l.233.(KM) 
aerai, m compared with 1/357.(MI0 ai*re»( in 1936- 
80 and the total yield of dried leaf auiountiMl to 
544,000 tons In 1936-37 a» aguiiiHt 661,(KJ(t toiiK 
in 1035-86. The prcKluction in India of bright 
flue-cured tohai-co auitattie fur clKarc^tte inakliig 
hat IticreatMMl conHlderat»lv. partU^ularly in ttie 
Ountur District of tlie Sfadrua Proviiu'c awl 
several thouHandH of tiue-eiiring baruM have 
been Installed In recent years. 

Llvettoelc CeMiin.—The report on the 4tb 
quinquennial Census of Livestock in India, 
taken In January 1036, shows that there were 
^eu In British India, excluding Itengul and 
Bihar and Orissa, 113 million hea<ls <»f lK»vlne 
cattle, mode up roughly of almtit 84 million 
heads of oxen and 29 million heads of biilTaioes. 
The total ttgurc for this oenwns is over 6 millions 
(or about 5 i»cr cent.) higher than that reeordetl 
at the preeedtng eensns tn in:to. The next 
livestock census is due in 1940 when the 6g(in>s 
given above wilt re()tilre revision, Ttie details 
shown hereunder refer to tite 1935 c<msus. 

Oxonacoountcd fur an iiKU-ease of 2.7 mtlUons 
and bufhiloes fur an incrtmse of 2.5 millions. 
In the case of oxen, tlicre was an Increase of a 
little over 3 millions In young stock, but bullsand 
bullocks showed a deorcaso of about bulf a 
million, the reduction occurring mainly tn 
Madras. 


Gows recorded a dconu^se of over a lakh 
<1,00,000), Uto decline occurring mainly In the I 
Oontral l^rovinces and Bora r. 

Both male and cow hulTalocs increased In 
number, the former by nearly a quarter of a 
million and the latU^r by little over half a million, 
the variations occurring mainly In the Uulttid 
IVovlnoei and tlie Punjab. 

Sheep doolhiod In number by over U million 
to a toUl of 88 milUons. the notable decreases 
being In Madras, the United Provinces, the 
dentral Provinces, and Borar. 

Ckiats numbered 26 mllUoos, showing sn 
Intarease of over one mllUon as compared with the 
previous oentus— -the chief Increases being In the 
United Provinces aad^htt Punjab. 

There were no appreciable variations In the i 
total number of horses snd ponies, which j 
amounted to nearly 14.000,000, but donkeys { 
Increased by about a lakh. Maks number«l| 
65,000 and camels a little over half a mUtton. 


Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
5 millions respectively, showing a slight Increase 
(mainly In the UnltM Provinces) as compared 
with the previous census figures. For dianiht 
porpOMS cattle are matn^ used everywhere 
Ihonidt male buOaloee are Important as 
dian^t anlmaU In the ilee timelt and 
damper parts of the oountiy* Hoiaee and 
mnles are praoUealljr never need tor 
ajpMtiiral pnnosee. For dairy parpoeet. the 
tmfilo la Impoitaat, ^ milk meld helng hl^ 
mi tim persMftute of hutter m eo naldei ahly 
hhnvfi IM fea«!W*i mttk. Urn bm known 


breeds are the Hurra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferahadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and Hie 
Surtl buffaloes of tlie Bombay Province. The 
cattle and buffalo population tn India Is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human Mpnlatlon. The spread of cultivation 
lias diminished the grazing grounds. Insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small. Ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, Nellore, Amrlt Mahal, Oujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvl: 
the Sahiwal (IMinjab), Oir (Kathiawar), 
Sdndi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds. On tlie Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selecteii bulls are Issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude * scrub* 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
thw way the valuable bulls from Qovemment 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well In some tracts. 
JI. K. the VIeeroy'.H "(Jift’' Bull Hcheme has 
given vi'ry considerable im|:)etus to cattle 
lmpro\eim'nt in nil Provinces and States of 
India and this brunch of animal husbaudry 
Is now receiving much close attention. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, ooutioued effort and perslstoat 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural Improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater aervioe. 


Uittie imprevsnMnt. — India possesses some 
very line breeds of cattle, each breed being 
I»eculUrly to the area to which it is Indi- 
genous, To mention sonic, there Is the heavy 
fast Kaukrei bree<i in Gujerat, admirably sult^ 
,U> the saudy deep rutted roads found in 
I tills part. Tlien we liave the Dangl or Knla 
Kheri boru and t»red in the hlUy, heavy rainfall 
area of the western gliata. Rain and water logged 
wmditlons do not affect thU breed; Indeed, 
the more the rain, tlie better It thrives. 
On t^ plateau of tlie Central Deccan, we have 
the KhiiUr. a light fast drauiffit animal whkh 
itlurives on very meagre pastures and Is eaeen- 
^Uy suited to the )u^ stony country in whl^ 
- iJ kave the many types 

of buffalo ; the buffalo is at present, and will 
be for many years to come, t^ dairy animal 
The buffalo which yields fair 
quantities of milk with a fat percentage of from 
^ butter fat cannonw beaten 

as a butter and ghee producer* 


A lam propmtlon of the cattle thie country 
depend mtlr^' on graalng for their total food 
and nourishment, and considering that such 
®kout 5 months 
of the year. India has the material to 
breed very fine and profitable anhnala. The 
standard at preeent Is k>w from a 
point ot^wm^ to »nd sheer caielem- 

conq^ srttli the cultivated crop, hence eatOe 
tmiMltiig Is feleiatod to thoee mate wiSS 
no orope can bo grown. ’ — 
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large subsidies from Government will be 
necessary for many years to bring the standard 
of cattle up to a point when it wifi be an econo- 
mical pro])osltlon to grow cattle on better land. 

A good deal has been done for the Imp^vement 
of cattle. The various Provinces have terms 
on which pedigree bulls are bred and reared. 
These are placed out in suitable villages on a 
premium system. In the Province of Bombay, 
Herd Keglsters are maintained for 8 of the 
breeds of the Province, shows are held annually 
and progress although slow, Is to be noticed 
In tnose areas in whl<!h such work has 
been undertaken. More money and staff is 
essential to accelerate this work in the Interests 
of the farmer. It Is now a generally accepted 
fact that the farmer who mixes his farming 
with cattle-breeding has been better able to 
stand tlie depression now prevalent. 

Dairying. — India is still far behind other 
countries in the matter of dairy farming and 
in the retail dairy business. This Is inalaly 
due to the climatic conditions of the country 
and the vast distances to be covered in trans- 1 
|)ortifkg milk. The only solution seems to be 
ro-o[>erativo dairy produce, handling and sale 
HCK'icties. littiry farming in India Is at present, 
and will l>e for many years, a cottage industry, 
each household pnKlucirtg a few pounds of 
milk ; at present tills milk Is convert^ by very 
^^ustefui methods into products that can be 
sbired and transported long distances, such 
as ghee, (clarified butter), country butter, and 
Klmwa, a desiccated whole milk produced by 
Indiing milk and evaporating the water contents 
until a solid moss is obtained. 

These products could, of course, be produced 
by up-to-date methods, leaving the pure sweet 
skim milk for either home oousumi^ion or to 
be utilised fur making casein, skim milk powder 
and tlie like, thus giving the farmer a better 
return. The trade, however, lias been purely a 
cottage industry, and co-operative societies 
would appear to be the only solution. Ka(^ 
Province has its Agricultural Ckill^e where 
Ikiirying in all Us aspects is taught, and for higlier 
training in this subject, there is the Imperial 
institute of Animal Husbandry and liulrylng. 
A good deal of research is still necessary. 

The butter trade has improved considerably 
of late years. In India the sale of good quality 
Imttrur in cartons is on the increase, lu citke 
pasteurising plants for the retail milk trade are ^ 
gradually increasing. Milk is now sold in sealed 
bottles; this trade, however, is small. The 
Indian milk consamer in large cUies stUl demands 
his milk Just prior to consnuiption, be has 
not learned to look after his milk. Consequently 
the producer has to be prepared to meet the 
cuatomef’s demand at any time of the day. 
Unlike the two deliveries of milk In other oount- 
rku, the milk producer in our large cittes has to 
deliver milk about 6 times a day ; this 
nsturmlly makes milk more expensive. The 
oonstunw must be educated into the habit 
of the twoHiellvery m^hods if any progress is 
to bo made in tho organiaing oi mflk to be 
pcoduoed in the oowstiy under natural eonditioas 
lulhm tkhh the pressiit wasteful amthod of 
mite juoducteoa la teiit tMim. ladte is 


experiencing the same difficulties as othtf 
countries when milk was produced in the cities 
(t.c.) the destructHm of cows and calves in the 
cities when dry. 

The Government of ladia maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive Industrial 
research Into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products nnder Indian oondtuoni, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter Is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch. The report prepared 
by Dr. Wright on the dairjing Industry of India 
is a roost useful and comprehensive publication 
and Indicates clearly many avenues whereby 
improvement can l>e effected. 

It Is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India's 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for tbs 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, vnll be of increasing importance. 

Animal HaalNindry.— Details of the steps 
taken and progress made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review of animal husbandry in India. 

The control of contagious diseases of livestock 
in India is carried out by tho l^lvll Veterinary 
Departments in the l^ovlnces and major Indian 
States. The staffs of these departments are, 
for the most part, recruited from among the 
graduates of Indian Veterinary Colleges of 
which there are five, tit. one each at l.ahore, 
Patna, (;airutta, BomlNiy and Madras. The 
chief reaearnb centre Is the Imperial Veteiiiuiry 
itesearch Institute at Mukteswar in the United 
Provinces and its branch at Izatnagar, nmr 
Bareilly. This institute is maintained by the 
Government of India and lias recently been 
considerably expanded, ttie latest additions 
lieiug a fKiuitry research station and a nutrition 
InstituGi. A certain amount of research Is 
also conducted at tlic Provincial Collies. 

In addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute also manufactures large 
qiutntlties of sera ajid vaccines for tlie use of 
the Provincial Departments in their fight against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for th^ products. Serum 
institutes have, however, tieen opened in recent 
years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
nianufacture of biological pnxlucts for the 
use of the Madras and Mysewe Civil Veterinary 
Depsjrtments respectively. 

The chkd diseases that the Civil Vetsfimury 
Denariments have to deal with are gtendkfli 
and Surra in eqaioes, and rinderpest, foot and. 
mouth dissSse, haemarrhagic Sepdcaomla, tfiaek 
quarter and anthiax In ntmlnants wtiUe tuber- 
cttknds, Johne's disease and contsgloas abortion 
are assuming grei^ importance than in the 
past. Glandm and Buna are both sebednied 
diseases under the gteaden and ffioy act. 
Oiandsfa is inenrabla tmt snna can now be 
■Mossrfnily teeatsd wllli MagatoA Hite dtesase 
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{%xat$) altio ftffectu ouniek, cattte and dog» 
and in recent yeara Ite importance as a bovine ! 
disease has been more widely recognised. 

Of tbe diseases of ruminants mentioned » all, | 
wi^ tlm exception of foot and mouth disease, 
can now be controlled either by the inoculation 
of protective sera or by vaccination. Klndcrpest 
is by far the most important and is responsible 
for the major portion of the mortality among 
bovines In India. The discovery at Mukteswar 
that it was possible to attenuate rinderpest 
vims by ** passage through goats and that 
the attenuated virus produces only a milk 
form of tlie disease in cattle has led to the 
almost universal use of the goat virus as a 
prophylaotio against tiie disease. Experiments 
carried out indicate that the immunity conferred 
by ^is method may last for at iiuist dve years. 

The successful manufacture of antlirax 
** spore ** vaccine at Bukteswar is auotlter 
advance of great importance In the fight against 
livestock disease in India. 

Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases. The dreaded llauikhet ** 
disease is fairly widespread and Its ravages 
have seriously interfered with tito poultry 
industry. Ao far no treatment, eitlier curative 
or prophylactic has proved successful and 
tlie apjuieatlon of strict hygieitlo measures still 
remains the chief metliod of controlling it. 
Fowl pox and Fowl cholera vaccines are available 


for the protection of poultry against those 
diseases. 

Tlie Live stock of India arc also subject to 
infection by a large number of parasitic disease 
such as parasitic gastritis, liver fluke disease 
I Amphistomiasis, schistosomiasis, etc. Of the 
external paraslt(H4 ticks are Important and the 
Imperial Council of A^icultural Kesearch 
have recently started a scheme In the Bombay 
Presidency to test the possibility of regularly 
dipping or spraying cattle, Its effect on the 
growtli and. health of cattle and on the tick 
population in village areas. 

The castration of scrub bulls is an important 
feature of cattle improvement. The method 
most commonly used by the Departments is 
the Burdizxo method and it is quicldy replacing 
the indigenous mulling operation. 

The introduction of disease into India Is 
controlled by the application of the “Live Stock 
Importation Act " at all ports at which the 
laudlitg of animals is perndtted. 

In addition to their duties in oonne<'fion with 
disease control, the t’lvll Veterinary Depaitments 
also conduct tlie treatment of animals In 
hospitals and dispensaries. The Institutions 
are for the most part maintained by Local 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional staff usually being 
|)rovlded by the Governments. 


AGRICULTUBAL PROGRESS. 


AgrUalliHral Pragrast.— The historloal atpMi 
of agrleultural davalopmaiit in India has 
baea fully daalt with in tha report of tba 
Ltollthgow Oommltsloii. Tha Famine Ooui- 
mission as long ago at ISOfl made the first proposal 
for a saparata Dapartmant of Agrie^iltura but 
iitUa resulted except the oolleetioa of agricub 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwhii liglit on famine problems. The 
Famine OommlSBlon of 1880 by their masterly 
review of tha possIbtUtlas of agricultural develop 
mant revived Interest in tha matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agrloultura 
and allied subjeota la the Qovemmeat of India 
and for nrovinolal departments of agrioultara 
bora fruit eventually. Dr. * « - 

Consulting Chamlst to tha 1 
Society, was Invited to visit ^ 
book ^'Improvement of Indian Agrioulture* 

•iW a valuable reference book. In ISM an 
agrteultuial chemist to the Oovernmeat of India 
wasappotnted. Provlnolal Departments mainly 
eoaoemed themselvea at first with agrloiiltiiial 
•lallsUci but experimental farms ware opened 
al Satdapet In 1871. Poona In 1880, Oawapere 
“ — ar la 1888: there were vartvtts 

^--latagrlmjtttial I m Mevy wm t 

Ian real benmlng was made untir tnehnSeal 
* “ ‘ ^ r were appototed. Of 


it. J. A. Voelker, 
Boyal Agricultural 
sit India and hit 



In 1001, the first Inspector- General of Agricul* 
tare was appointed and In the same yrar an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
imperial Entomologist In 1008. The prment 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
Mliteaee to the loreslght and energy of Lord 
Oiinon whoee famous despatch of 1008 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took nteoe in 1005. That scheme provided for 
a central reeearch Institute at PusaT eomnletelv 

Institutes a^ an experimental farm in each 
Important agricultural tract. To the establish- 

as 

® « geneww donatiOQ of £80,000 
1?* Phipps of Chicago to be 

e pI^Bed to w>me object of utUHv 

nwlmaWy oemneeM s^th sclentllte lesSuS! 

SM^cswasoonstltiited 
In IvOo. SInee thatdate progTiai has been 

.ogwyttoyM, WtthtC^tottSfrSSS 

^ wuoHJut of India retained 
wsearch InsUtatlons 
.sonnected with the 
nnimels. The 

UTMtD* vnklB k« WOM 
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MMible M Puia. TIm Impeziftl SaguouM* 
ireediag ttatkm At Ooimbatoie la yet Another 
tarAoch of the Imperial AgrlcnlturAl Bmearch 
iMUtate. The Bihar Earthquake of 
lt84 canaed oonaldeTable damage to th^ Pnaa 
laatitute and Provincial CtoTemmenta have 
staadUy developed and stren^eiiad their 
agricultural departments. The Institute was 
moved to Nevr Delhi and the new buildings 
erected for the purpose were formally reopens 
there In September 1936. 

Parallel developmente took plaoe in the 
provliion made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Eesearoh at Mnkteear 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory lor 
research on rinderpest. It Is now a fully equipped 
research Insytute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formM in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Ifukteear 
Besearch Institute and its branch station at 
Itatnagarf Bareilly ). 

Reeaat Pregreee. — ^As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes ^t the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods. Implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links In the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research Is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
asoeitained results of the work of the agrlcul- 
t-ural depiu-tment are striking enough. The 
latest avmlable figure r^ardlng the area under 
improved varieties of crops in British India 
was approximately 21 * 4 million acres in 1035*36, 
as compared with 18 ’6 tniUiou acres in 1934-35. 
In other words, the recorded area under improved 
crops has Increased by 14 per cent. In twelve 
months. These figures by no means represent 


the whole extent to which improved straint 
have replaced old vartettee as It le almoit 
impoeslMe to gauge the full extent of the 
** natural spread of Improved varletlee. 
Improved methods of cultivation and manuriw 
are steadily spreading, work is In piwees on 
most of the major crops and each year brings new 
^umphs. The position was suthoiitatively 
reviewed by the Koyal Ck>mmlMion on Agricm- 
ture which reported in 1928. Kecognislng how 
much has already been done in the 20 years sinee 
the amdoultural departments were created, the 
ComxnUslon also emphasised the enormoos 
field for future work to which all wltnesiee 
had drawn their Attention. The agricultural de« 
partments having shown that the appUcattoa of 
sdence to Indian agrioulture is a praettoal 
proposition and furtner that the individuid 
culUvstor can be reached and his methods 
Improved, the problem Is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advaaee 
in agricultural practice will r«iault. The recent 
reports submitted by Sir J<Ain Russell and Dr. 
Wright, who recently renewed the program of 
agricultural research work In India, carried out 
under the auspioes of the Imperial Coundl 
of Agricultural Research, contain vi^uabie and 
Important recommendations for breaching the 
gap between Uie research worker and tbs 
cultivstor. These recommendations are being 
carefully examined by a special Bub-Commlttee 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
At no time has there been a greater need tor 
co-ordinated effort directed towards the solution 
of agricultural problems. Only by Increased 
efficiency can India meet the situation caused 
by low prices for all a^ioultural commodities 
and the Intense competition In world markets 
arising from production in excess of effective 
demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the naarketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Impeiw 
Council of AgrlcuRural Research. It works 
In collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed In the various provinces. 


THE IMPEBIAL COUNCIL OF AGBICULTUHAL RESEAHCH. 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal had been overcome In Canada, the Untted 
Commlssioii on Agriculture stated that the nmst States and Australia and dismissing as inadequate 
important protfiem with which they had been the oonstitutio& of crem comimtteM on the 
confronted wee that of devising some method model (rf the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
of Infusing a different spirit Into the whole or the constitution of a qnael-Indepeiident 
organisattou of agrkuituiai researdi in India governing body for Fuse on which the provincial 
and of bringing about the reallsatkm on the part sgrioultarai departmente and non-oflfclat late* 
of research workecs tn this country that they rests would be represented, the Commission 
are working to an end srtildi cannot be readied propoeed the estaoUsbaent of an 
unleis they regard themsslvei as partners In a CssbmsI sI Agikwitnrsl Hsssarsh. 
common enterprise. They hsd found not only 

a tack d sufficiently dose tondi between the The primsry Innotloii of the Council would be 
Pusa Researdi Institate and the provlndal to promote, mifde and eo-otdinate agrlcQitafit, 
agrienltnrai departments but also between the tncfudlng vstmiwury, xseesneh in India and to 
provIttM dspartmenti themselves. Attcc dee- Unk It with sgrloaitiiial fssesrdi In other parts 
crOdng tlw way in whkfa stmttar dlflleiilttss of the BrRiib Sn^lie and tn loselgn eomranw. 
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tfe iBilDB ft aa gdimt i ti for tli« tniaSng 
«f m i fuli workon, would mot *• * dearlog 
of Iftfomuitioii In wgnrd not on! v to 
\ but ftlto to ngrIcultunU and vetermry 
ganomUy and would talc« over the 
MbUoatlon work at preMot carried out by the 
tiaperlal Agrieulturai Department. The Com* 
wtfwkm propooed that the Council ahouid be 
oi rt r Ba ted wnh the admlnlatratloti of a non> 
flying fund of Ha. 50 hdcha to which addltlona 
ahouid be made from time to time aa (Inanclel 
oondMona penult. Ita Chairman ahouid be an 

S ienced admlnlatrator with a knowledge, if 
>le, of Indian eoudltiona and, in addition, 
al^ld be two other whote-tlme meml>ers 
of the Oounell for afrlcntture and animal him- 
baa^ reapeotivety. The Oommlmlon suggeet- 
ed that the Oouneu ahouid ootialiit of thlrtV'iitx 
mambera, In addition to the (Chairman and the 
two whole-time memben. (if theee, eight 
would be nominated . by ttie (Government of 
India, eighteen would repreaent the provincial, 
agrlottttutal and veterinary departmenta, three 
emuld lopr e a ent the Indian Unlvemliicii. two 
would r^reaent the Indian Central Cotton 
Oommlttee and the planting oommunity respeet- 
Ive^ and dve would be nominated by the (Gounoll 
tor the approval of the Government of India. 
IlMi Oouaca would largely work through a Btand- 
lag Finance CommH^ and aub-commlttee«. 
A pcovlaclal committee ahouid be eeUbllalied In 
each malorprovlnoe to work in close oo-oneratlon 
wMh It. The advlaory duties of the AgrIcultaraJ 
Adviser to the Government of India wonid Iw 
talnm over by the Chairman and whole-time 
mmaben of the Reaearch Council, hla adminis- 
trative dnitaa being taken over by a whole-time 
Director of the Puaa Institute. 

CeuetItuHea ef the CouucU.— In a Reaolutkm 
laaued on May ga, ltt2Q. the Government 
eg India stated that whilet they were of oplolou 
that the proposals of the Koval (kunmlsslon 
Wife, on the whole, admirably designed to 
■eonre the objects for the attainment of which 
toe eatabUahmeut of the organlaatlon outlined 
above was reoomuended. they considered a 
GounoU ti thirty-nine members would be too 
larga to to really edeoUve and that it was not 
demble that the LeglslaUve Assembly should 
to deprived of Its normal constitutkMisJ ooniroi 
over an activity which affects the staple Industry 
of India. They had, therefore, decided that the 
ceatral organlaatlon ahouid to divided Into two 
parta, a Qovemluff Body whiol) would have the 
management of aU the affairs and funds of the 
OouA^ subject to toe limitation In regard to 
toe control of funds which la mentioned below 
and an Advisory Board toe funotloni of whito 
would to to examine all propoeals In connectlou 
mVth toe edentlfle objects or toe Council which 
mlitok to aubmlttod to toe Qovemlns Body, 
to repoii on toelr feasibility and to advtsa oa 
aiqr oUier guetUona referred to It by toe Govern- 
ing Body* The Oovemlag Body would oousiit 
ofllM Member of toe Govemor-General'e Oouncil 
la toniga of toe portfolio of Agrtouiture, who 
would to ttHuMmc Chalrmau, toe Frlaolpal 
AdmInItotaUve omew of toe Counett. who would 
to awglMc Vice-Chairman, one repreaentative 
of toa Oouadl of State, two re pra a ent a tlvea 
S ton lAgWaltve Amnably, one r^coNtototve 
of toa Baropma Butowm oommwiy oMwl 
hp too AsMMlitod dianttofs of OomwMtea nf^ 


India, one representative of the Indian bnaiiMM 
community elected by the Federation of Indiln 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two rople- 
sentatlves elected by the Advisory Board and 
such other persons as the Governor-General in 
(louncll nvlgot from time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of oil these 
whose Inclusion In the Council was recommended 
by the Hoyal Cr>mralssk>n with the exception of 
the representatives of the Central Legislature 
and the representatives of the European and 
Indian commercial communities, who, nnder the 
modifted scheme, would be memb^ of the 
Governing Body. In view of their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the university re- 

{ ifesentatioii would l>e increased from thxm to 
onr and the scientific representation by the 
addition of the J)lrect,or of the Indian Institute 
of 8<*len<'(\ Jtangalori*, a representative of the 
Foreat Hesearch institute, Dehra Dun, and a 
representative elected by the Indian Research 
Fund Assof iation. A representative of the Co- 
(»perative Movement would also be added. The 
Principal Administrative OfHoer to the Council 
would be ri-offirio Cliuirmau of the Advisory 
Board. 

Tlie Government of India further announced 
that for the lump Kraut of Rs. .W lakhs recom- 
ni«nde<i by the Hoyal (‘oinmlssion, they had 
dw*ld»‘«l to substitute an Initial lump grant of 
Hs. 2f» lakhs, of which Its. 1ft lakhs would be 
fiald In U» 2 W.;h», supplemented by a fixed mini- 
miiin grant aituually. The annual grant would be 
Its. 7*25 lakhs, of which lU. ft lakhs would be 
dnvotiNl to the furtherance of the sidentiflc 
objecta of ttie Connell and the remaining Rs. 2 * 25 
lakhs to tiie cost Its staff and secretariat. 
The ('ouncii would lutvc an entirely free hand In 
regard to tlie expenditure of the grants made to 
It for wjlentific pur}>om>s snbjfH't to the condition 
tliat no liability in res[)ect of such matters as 
leave or pension contributions after the research 
for wldrh the grant had »>et‘n given would be 
lucuired. 


The Governnicnt of India also stated their 
declalon that tl\c ('oum il should not l»e const 1- 
ttttetl under an Art of the Imperial Legislature 
as reconimendiNi liy the Hox-af Commission but 
aiMHild to register^Hi under the Registration of 
Societies Act. XXI of 1850. In pursuance of 
this derision, a meeting of those who would 
consUtute the Society was held at Simla in June, 
I92g, to wTOsider the terms of a memorandum 
of aaaociaUon and the Rules and RegulaUons. 
At toat meeting, it was announced that His 
Exalted Highness the Nixam’s Government had 
offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to the funds 
o< the (kwinell. This offer was gratefully aooeot- 
ed and the Revenue Member of the Kliai^s 
Govenaneut toe been added to the Governing 
Body, the Directors of Agriculture and ^ 
Veterinary Services becoming members of toe 


Tiavancore and Kashmir Btatee and 
nouluatee one reprewmtative to the Goveminff 
Body of toe Oounell and two teehnka! membws 
lo tto Advimry Hoard. The Bhopal State has 
also been a dmHIe d as a oonatitiient member cf 
toe CtmucU on payment of a donation of 
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lU. so, 000 in 20 eqnal annual instalments and 
has bcm allowed the same representation cm 
l^e Council as has been granted to the other 
:}onstltuent States. 

By a Eesolution ol Aumt 4, idac, the Secre- 
tariat of the Imperial Council hi Agricultural 
Research was constituted a Department of the 
Government of India. This arrangement was 
ended by a Resolution of January 15, 1930, 
and connection between the Government of 
India and the Council Secretariat is now through 
the Department oi Education, Health and Lands. 
In the same Resolution it was announced that 
the two Expert Officers of the Council would 
henceforth be designated Agricultural Commis- 
sioners with the Government of India and Animal 
Husbandry Commissioner with the Government 
of India, respectively. i 

Psrsenst — In addition to the 20 ex-cj/icio 
members the Governing Body included at the 
commencement of 1939 the following gentle- 
men : — 

The Hon'ble Mr. Husain Imam, elected by 
the Council of State ; Pt. Rrl Krishna Dutta 
Paliwal, M.L.A., and Mr. Mohamed Azhar All, 
M.L.A., elected by the Legislative Assembly ; 
Mr. R. Scherer and Mr. D. P. Kalian represent- 
ing the business community ; Messrs. B. K. 
Badami and D. R, Sethi elected by the Advisory 
Board, and Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaragha- 
vacharya, additional member appointed by tlie 
Governor-General in Council. The Chairman 


of the Couiioll to the Hos’ble Member ol the 
Council of His Rxeellenoy the Oovemor-Oenetal 
for the time beliu In chanw of the portfolio of 
Agriculture, the Hon*ble Kunwar Sir Jagdkih 
Prasad, K.C.8.I., o.l o.B.l. 

Officiating Vicc'Chairman amt PrUieipal 
AdminittraHve Officer :—Six Btyce Burt, 0.LI., 
U.B.S., I.A.8. * 

Secretarg • — Mr. 8. Basu, I.O.S, 

Animal Huehandry dmm^tUmer irUA the 
Government of India : — Mr, F. Ware. O.T.S., 
F.it.o.v.8., i.v.B. (on leave). — (Mr. P. J. K«T, 
M.E.O.V.8., I.v.8. Officiating). 

Officiating Agricultural Commisnoner with the 
GovemmeeU of India .‘—-Dr. W. Burns, Z>.ae. 
(Edin.), O.I.E., I.A.8. 

AgricuUttral Mark^ing Advieor : — Major 

A. M. Livingstone, M.C., M.A., B.sc. 

Aeeittant Agrieuitural Expert Ral Bahadur 

B. L. Sethi, Ji.sc., B. 80 . (AgrL), M.B.A.8., l.A.8. 

Aenetant Animal Hwtbandry Expert Mr. H. 
B. Shahi, M.BC., M.K.O.V.S., d.t.v.m. 

Director t Imperial Imtitute of Sugar Techno- 
logy, Cawnpore : — Mr. R. C. Srlvastava, O.B.K., 
B.8C. 

Locust Research Entomologist : — Rao Bahadur 
Y. Ramachandra Eao Garu, M.A., F.E.S. 

Statirtician .'—Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan, 
M.A., L.T., F.8.8. 


SCBQSE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING IN INDIA. 


In view of the Importance of agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country the Government of 
India decided to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal rrommlsslon on Agriculture 
and generally endorsed by the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee re^rding marketing surveys. 
After consultation with provincial governments 
it was decided that the first step should be the 
appointment of a highly qualified and experienced 
marketing expert with practical knowledge of 
agricultural marketing In other countries. 

In accordance with this decision the Office 
of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India was constituted with effect 
from the 1st January 1935 at Delhi and now 
consists of Mr. A. M. Livingstone as the Agricui- 
tural Marketing Adviser and three Senior 
Marketing OAoecs, two Marketing Offioen, one 
Supervising OAoer for Experimental Grading 
and Packing Stations and twelve Assistant 
Marketing Offlcert. A IM; ol the Senior Market- 
ing OAesta in the Provinces and the States 
is givan at the end : in Provinees and States 
for which no Senior Marketing Officer to shown 
the Dlreetor ol Agrlcnitiife snperviaes the work 
of the Marketint Offieecs. In addition to the 
tnll time Marketing stalla in the Provinces and 
major Indian States many amailer States have 
nominated offieers to deal with maikattag 
quastloiia. During the yaar tba SUtea m 


The Central Marketing Staff are responsible 
for the survey work in a large number of States 
which do not have staffs of their own. They 
also have to advise and assist the local marketing 
staffs in carrying out their work. 

During the year under review marketing 
surveys were in progress in all Provinces and 
States in regard to oranges, apples, mangoes 
and oertaln other fruits, and on barley, gram, 
maize, bxasslca oilseeds, coconuts, potatoes, 
wool and hair, sheim and goats, ghee and butter, 
markets and fairs, flab and cashewnuts. Spontol 
staff were also engaged on the survey of Jute, 
Coffee, Lac and Sugar, particularly with un" 
refined sugars. 


The Report on the Marketing of Wheat In 
India (with its abridged editions in KngUiffi, 
Urdu and Hhkdi) and the Bepmt on the Cola 
Storage and Transport of Perishable ProdUM 
in Delhi Provhiee have been followed 1^ ^ 
All-Indto Reports on Linseed and Bg^. Med 
on the same model as the Wheat Biqpart, tbeee 


of maiketing of 
priced at Bs. 1-4 per copy. The reporki on 
tobacco and grapea ate In the final stage at 
printing and are expected to be out shortly. 
The popularity of Vee Tcnmenlar editioiis ol 
the wheat report haa encouraged the Agrlciiitiital 
MarketiDg Adviser to oontlnue the jpraetloe 
In the case of aU reports and the Hindi, fltocathl, 
Urdu and Bengali edtttons at the linseednyort 
are nnder pr e p aint t o n. 
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Aptfi Im tills turrsy work tlis Xsrketiiig 
Atafi iu OTsr Xndls paid liiorsaslofl attention 
to tbs problim ot standardisation of tbe commo* 
dttiss oadsr survey. As a preUmlnary to this, 
market sa m pl e s of the commodities were 
ooUeoted from all over India and were analysed 
for their physical and chemical characteristics. 
During the year under review special attention 
was paid to the analysis of sugar, lac and butter. 

The investigations carried oat during the 
oourse of tbe survey and the results of the 
analyses referred to above revealed the necessity 
for Immediate action in the matter of grading 
and standardisation. Hence, in February 1937 
the Central Oovemment pa ss e d the Agricultural 
Froduoe (Grading and iMarking) Act, 1037, 
providing for the fixation of grade desisnations 
to indicate tbe quality of any scheduled article 
of agricultural produce for defining standards 
of quall^ and specifying grade designation 
marks, under the General Rules the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Advisor Is empowered to Issue 
csrtlfloates of authorisation to suluble persons 
who are prepared to grade and mark their 
produce In accordance with the rules made 
under the Act. Since the passing of the Act. 
mlee regarding eggs, tobacco, hides, skins, ghee, 
grapes, oranges, applev mengoes and plums 
have been publislied. The question of adding 
other oommodlUes, s.y., rice, ata, cotton and 
fruit products to the Schedule annexed to ttie 
Act le under consideration. 

To give a practical lead to all concerned the 
Centriu Marketing Staff initiated the grading 
and marking of different commodities at several 
Important producing areas ; 20 grading stations 
for eggs, 6 for hides, 2 for ata. 13 for xrulta and 
18 for ghee were established during tlie course 
of the last two years. 


During tbe tobacco season 1988. tiie Indian 
Tobacco Assertion, Guntur, exported to thf 
United Rl^dom 488 bales of graded tobacoe 
valued at IU. 81,000. Reference may also be 
made here to the fact that In co^nnctlon 
with the Dc^rtment of Agriculture, ^mbay. 
commercial consignments of graded mangott 
bearing the AGMABK amounting to about 9 
tons were despatched to London during tbe 
first half of 1937 and the results were found to 
be moderately encouraging. 

As a result of meetings between the Central 
Marketing Staff and tbe trading interests 
concenied, the standard contract terms for 
white wheat were drawn up and adopted by 
tlie principal associations of traders and millers. 
The contract terms for “ small " and “ bold " 
linseed have also been prepared and adopted 
by the leading associations at Bombay and 
Calcutta. The terms of the standard contract 
for groundnuts are still under discussion and 
a decision Is expected to be arrived at shortly. 

Apart from the above, during the year 1938, 
three conferences were held in connection with 
ghee, hides and coffee. At the first, held In 
Bomlmy, the claims for special coni^deration 
put forward by the Kathiawar ghee Interests 
were examined and special standards for 
Kathiawar were adopted. The Tanners’ 
Confereiuxi, held In (’awnpore, discussed the 
methods for Improving flaying and it was decided 
to start a hide iniprovement fund which would 
be utilised towards the payment of small 
premiums for well flayed hides. The Coffee 
Coiderence held in Bangalore considered the 
question of the adoption of uniform grade 
specifications for ra^ beaus as well as ground 
coffw and the mutter is still under correspondence 
with the trade. 


These grading siatlont have showm, parti- 
fularly la the case of fruits and eggs, that 
producers can, In this way. aecure enlumcfxl 
^toae for graded produce amounting In some 
eases to over £5 cent, more than for the 
same produota ungraded* even alter allowing 
for dlaoardlng that part of the produce which 
Is defective and not worth •ending to distant 
markets. 8o far about 80 lakhs worth of I 
graded produce of all kinds have been put cm | 
the market. During the year special attentkm | 
waa given to hand-grading cixpwmenU In tbej 
case of eggs and frulU so as to reduce the | 
Incidence of grading cost as much as poselble. I 


The •<fiieme for the grading and marking of 
khM proved to be the most popular of all theee 
grading expertmenta. Up to November 19^ 
10 firms bM graded about 82.000 maunds of 
gbaa w<^ about lU. 11 lakhi. Fmr the purpoee 
of tlie control of the quality of (ffiea, toe melt 
9 $mpim sent from mwchante* laboratorlei are 
anamad at the Central Ghee Control laboratocy 
aniabllihed for the purpoee at Oawnpore. With 
a vl^ to haviim a further ohe^ on the quality 
of AQMA&K: i^oe. a eystem of chack amOyels 
im fikK> been InUoanceo. 


Apart Itom the grading of eommodtties 
lutfipsatty traded* attention wax aim paid to 
Mw export of Gontiur totmooo to Bugieod. 



Weekly broadcasts from Delhi in English and 

movements of wheat, linseed and rtoe were 
daring the year. The dally doting 
latoe at Hapur market In respect of wheat, 

continued 
^ Beddee this, 

of Jute bags are being 

8ta^ forb^<^lng dong wtthlSe Bmw 
totuUlgenoe aenim. 
^ dealeia at exporting centres 
of the prices of cows andbuflkloea 
at lauKift^ oomwtng centres like Bombay 
and Oalcntta It under constdcntlon. 


The marketing slalle oemtinued thdr efibrto 
to educate the cnltJvators in nmdecn mtithndi 
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if marketing by participating in the variotii 
exhibitions and agricultnral shows held in 
different parts of the conntry. 

The important problem of transport, facilities 
also engaged attention of tpe foarketing 
staff. Experiments were conducted to flhd out 
a suitable type of light container for egn and 
fruits. The commercial possibilities of cold 
storage transport were studied in collaboration 
with the Imperial Council of Agricultural I 
Research and the Army authorities in the 
course of a trial run on the Korth* Western I 


Eailway refrigerator van fiom Peshawar to 
Bombay with a load of peaches and grapes. 
The commercial branches of several rallwmvs 
have been veiv helpful in arranging for speeim 
freight rates from a large numoer of centres, 
particularly on perishable oommodltiea such 
as eggs and fruits. 


The working of the marketing scheme since 
its inception has neen recently reviewed at a 
Conference of Ministers of Provinces and States 
held in Delhi in November 1088 and further 
lines of active development are under 
consideration. 


List ol tlis Central Markstiiig Officsrs and dis Senior Mai^etinf Officers 
in Provinces and Indian Statss 


At — Centra] Markeliits Stafi 

AgrieuUurai Marketing Adviter to the Qooem- 
ment of India. — Major A. McD. Livingstone, 
M.C., U.A., B.SO. 

Senior Marketing Officers. — X. M. Thomson, 
H. C. Javaraya, L.Ag., F.t.a., r.R.H.8. ; D. N. 
Kburody, i.d.d. (Hons.) 

1 

Marketing Officers. — B. P. Bhargava, B.BC., 

A. K. Inst. B.x. ; Dr. T. G. Shimame, B.Ag., yh.D., ' 
F.6.8., y.R. Kcon. & 

Supervisor for Sxperimenial Grading and 
Packing Statione.-^P, L. Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), 
F.B.Bcon. 8. (Lend.) 

Assistafd Marketing Officers. — Hukmat Khan, 

B. sc. (AgrL), A.i.R.o. ; K. C. Chetty, B.sc. (Edln.); 
S. C. Chakravartl, B.Ag. (Bombay) ; K. M. Bee ; 

E. Oopaian, M.A., rip. iccon. o.h.d., B.com. 
(Manchr.); Shashikant, m.d.d. (Scot.); Fazal 
Haq, BA., M.sc. (Beading) ; Nural Islam ; 
Y. T. Desai, B.Ag., m.sc. (Econ.) London, F.R. 
Kcon.s. ; Dr. T. O. Menon, D.sc. (Agri.) Hnnich ; 
S. K. Bedekar, B.Ag., m.sc. (Wales), f.8.6. ; 

F. A. Shah, b.a. 

B. — ^Provincial Marlietiaf Oncers. 

Madras. — K. Oopalakrlshan Baju, L.Ag. 

JBoMiboy.~>-Dr. M. B. Ghatge, B.Ag., Ph.P., 
F.S.8. (Lond.). 

Bensa/.~>A. E. Malik, MA., B.8C. 

Pustdak . — Kartar Singh, l..Ag., B.8c. (Agri.) 
Bihar and Orissa. — B. K. Sarkar, LAg. 


CstUral PrortfiMA.— B. H. Hill, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Assam. — L. K. Handique, B.ec. (Agri.) (Bdln.). 

North-West Frontier Proinnes.—Ohandhrl 
Ghulam Qadir, o.p.v.8. (Hon.), p.v.s. 

Sind. — K. H. Advanl, B.Ag. (Bom.), M.M. 
(Tex. U.S.A.), M. O., Cereals; Dr. L. H. Hlra, 
O.B.V.O., A.B.Ban.l. (Lond.), M. 0., Livestock; 
M. A. Memon, B.Ag. (Bom.), M. O., Special Crop.) 

Bitrma.— >F. D. Odell, M.A., 1.A8. 

C.HMiBnr Adnimetratione, 
Baluehistasi, — ^H. B. KIdwai, M.sc. 

D. — Sindian Statee lierlatiBf OAeera. 

Hyderafted.—Dr. Hashim Amir All Khan, 
Pb.D. 

Afysore.— V. Venkataebar, M.A., B.com., also 
Superintendent of Commercial Intelligence. 

PatieZa.->Harcband Singh, l.Ag. 

Bhopal. — K. F. Haider. 

Baroda.^m. M. D. Patel, rip. Ag., M.se. 
(Cornell), phj>. Wisconsin). 

Bahawalpur. — A. S. Wajid, MA., IJLB. 

Gteofiof.— B. S. Arora, b.bc.; V. 8. Apte^ 
LAg. ; 'K. D. Gupta. 

Travaneors. — S. Bangaswamy Afyanger, B.A., 
BAg.» M. O., Livestock ; Q. 1. KovOor, B.se. 
(Walea).H. O., Crops. 

JEasAmir.~*Pneldeat, Januno and 
Marketing Board, Srinagar. 
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imperial IiisHiuie of Sugar Technology. 


IMFERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


Tbe IndUn Sugar OommJtteo of 1020 rocom- 
mended alia the eitabllebment of a Central | 
Kenntroh In^tituto as necof^sary for the propri 
devetopment ot the iugar induetry in tills | 
country. The necessity for such an institute 
WM greatly emphasised since the date of the 
Bcport by the rapid expansion of the industry 
during the past few years. 

The Government of India accepted the recoro- 
mendatlon of the Si^r Committee and started 
with «ttect from 1st October 1030, for a period of 
five years the Imperial Institute of Hugar Tech- 
nology at Cawnpore. It was decided to take 
over with the concurrence of the Government 
of the IJnltod Trovincos the Sugar Section of 
the llarcourt Butler Teohnological Institute and 
develop it into the Imiierlal Institute of Sugar 
Technology. 

It is decided that the Institute should under- 
take resear<di on- 

fa) Problems of Sugar Technology in general 
and those of the sugar fuctorios in 
India in particular ; 

(0) The utilisation of the by-products of the 
Industry : 

(c) Ih'talted titsting of new varieties of cane 
under factory coiulltioiis ; and 

(4) General problems of sugar engineering 
and chemistry. 

The Institute also provides adeQuatc facilities 
for the training of students in all branches of 
Sugar Technorngy and arranges (or short 
refresher courses for men already employed in 
the Industry. It is also resransiblc for the 
oolleotlon. tabulation and analyHii of scientific 
control returns from fuet/OrU« and making the 
results of detailed studjy of tliese returns avail- 
able to factories In tlio shajie of technical reports. 


The institute is, in other words, intended 
to furnish assistance of a scientific and technical 
nature to allfactorics which may need it. Besides 
carrying on research on fundamental problems 
of sugar chemistry it acts as the medium for 
harmonising the latest developments in the 
sugar industry abroad with the conditions 
prevailing in this country. 

The administration of the Institute was 
vested in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Dejiartment. Government of India. 
Mr. K. C. Hrlvastava, formerly Sugar Tech- 
nologist to the Impt'rlal Council of Agricultural 
Research, was ai)i)oinU'd the first director of 
the Institute. A representative body was cons- 
tituted to advise fioiii time to time on the 
problems to be investigated at the Institute and 
to undertake imtUmIIc reviews of Its activities. 

Tlie Institute pro\ldes the following courses 
of study : - 

1. Fellowship in Sugar Technology. 

2. Engineering. 

:i. A»‘soe,iat<;shlj»M ,, Technology. 

4. ,, ,, ,, Engineering. 

5. Sugar BoIUts’ Certificate Course. 

Short courses are also provided in the following 
subjects for men employed In faetoiirs and 
posseHstag suitable technical and academic 
dualificat ions ; — 

II) Chemleul Omtrol, 

6) Pan Boiliitg, 

(e) Fuel and holler Control. 

•d) Bai’lerlology. 

(i > Stni Istlrs. 

(/) Dutch language. 

({/) Gcniiun language. 


AKMA CULTIVATKI) ANb UhOULTIVATKP in IN KAOU PROVINCK. 



Area 
according 
to lurvoy. \ 

1 

Deduct 

Indian 

Statee. 

KST ARIA. 

ProviaoM. 

According 

to 

survey. 

1 According 
to Village 
Papers. 

AJmar-Marwara 

Ataam 

Bongal 

Bihar 

Aorea. i 

1,770,021 
4S,m,S60 1 
&2,7 32,350 
44,824,104 

Acree. 

7, ¥ 00 , 500 
3,477,70) 

! 

1 Acres, 

i 1,770,021 

35,484,800 
40.254,506 
44.324,104 

Acres. 

! 1.770 021 

85.484.800 
40,254,506 
44,324,104 

Bombay 1 

Botma . . 

Oaiitral Provinow and Berar . . 
Ooorg 

48,721,008 

107,517,071 

08.004,800 

1,010,520 


48,721,608 

167,517,071 

63,004,800 

1,010,520 

48,721,608 

167,517,971 

63,105,671 

1,010,620 

Mhl 

UmirM 

HMtli* Wait letter Provinoa. 

888,081 

80,104,230 

6,578,360 

140,800 

368,031 

80,104.230 

8,487,560 

1 

868,031 

80,082,207 

8,576,738 

Oriaaa 

SST:.- :: :: 

0Bitail Provtaeaa 

20.504,776 

84,888,480 

30,188,512 

72,510,152 

3,380.680 

4.6014132 

20,504.776 

61,001,800 

30.168,512 

67,848,020 

20,605,073 
60,174,560 
30.168, 512* 
67,066,258 

Total 

800,180,188 


l■gCT!grai 

670,142.455« 


• iMliifiM 140,(80 ama for whtoli dotatta ai« mol avaUabla. 
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Area CULTIVATID AHTD UNCirLTIVATED in 1036>87 IN EACH Protinoe. 


ProvlncM. 


AJmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Banna 

Central Provinces <1; Berar. 

Goorg 

DeJhl 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

Orissa 

Sind 

ToUi .. 


Ojmtvated. 

Unoultitatbo. 

’ i 

Forests. 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

Current 

fallows. 

Culturable 
waste other 
than fallow. 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

825,146 

215,007 

293,825 

840,161 

96.782 

6.613,476 

1,345,522 

18,750,295 

4,677,400 

4,192,107 

24,466,300 

4,090,883 

5,949,800 

9,692,231 

4,455,316 

19.916,600 

6,542,460 

6,133,501 

6,292,866 

6,430,267 

28,154,010 

5,593,158 

877,950 

6,683,376 

8,418,106 

18,165,172 

8,802,944 

62,071,697 

61,468,789 

22,009,869 

24,593,915 

3,746,418 

13,985,674 

4,906,582 

16,873,082 

142,402 

166.936 

11,690 

334,046 

864,446 

214,186 

11.513 

62,674 

80,558 


31,705,5^6 

9,490,987 

10,792.613 

16,722,164 

12,370,947 

2,817,893 

409,883 

2,811,857 

2,684,673 

352,932 

27,905,978 

3,220,828 

14,120,422 

12,958,234 

1,969,098 

86,166,954 

2,601,588 

10,037,803 

9,884,660 

9,276,848 

6,486,300 

1,695,473 

3.613,873 

6,172,556 

2,637,771 

4,754,683 

6,104,776 

5,788,561 

13,706,611 

728,602 

231,928,480 

48,638,377 

1644i57«801 

155,001496 

89,178,071 
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AlAA trVDBt lUUMIATlOM II 19M-S7 II lAOB PlOniOB. 



▲ABA lUiaATlD. 

PfOVUMM. 

By CaiaIi. 


1 

wSL 

other 

TotAl AreA 


OOTATB- PriTAte. 

ment. 

Sooroee. 

irrigAted. 



Aoree. 

Aoree. 

Aorci. 

Aoree. 

Aoree. 

Aoree. 

4jflltr*ltAnrArA 

•• 


1 20,810 1 

102,840 

221 

128.871 

AMAH 

240 

848.800 

1,461 


804,545 

656,126 

BMigAl 

109,826 

235,152 

809,899 

50,714 

479,798 

1,870,889 

BthAr 

014,622 

788,602 

1,458.124 

522,296 

040.016 

4,318,658 

BomtiAy .. 

268,865 

69.280 

79,926 

1 

666,065 

40,650 

1,105,644 

B«mA 

703,410 

260,116 

1 

166,140 1 

17,182 

841,147 

1,477,994 

OeitfAl PvoTincttt d 

MAY 

• 

869,086 

• 

1 

1 

1 

128,640 

61,661 

1,049,286 

Ooorg 

2,847 

•• 

1,646 

1 1 
* 

• • 

8,098 

Bfthl 

28,019 

•• 

1,348 

10,603 


48,970 

MAdne 

8,789,768 

170.160 

8.111,441 

► 1,400,726 

269,714 

8.741.794 

Nortb-Weet Frontier 
Piotlaee 

486,898 

422,286 


83,871 

88,047 

1.026,101 

FnnjAh •• 

10,886,910 

466,288 

88,760 

4,086,766 1 

181,098 

16.604,707 

United Provliieee . . 

8,121,882 

228,926 

64,209 1 

1 

4.765,940 1 

2,217,400 

10,107366 

OfiMA 

806,890 

40,449 

296,084 

8,467 

697,086 

1,866,484 

Sind .. 

8.688,649 

6382 

** 

1 

86,682 

878,466 

4,109,618 

tOtAl 

24,028,720 

8,699,978 

1 

6.128.888 

11,896,671 

6,986,749 

61,688,861 
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Provinces. 

CEOP8 IhEIGATM)* IF 1986-87. 

Aloe. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar. 

Bajrl. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acree. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmW’Merwftra 

34 

11,101 

26,714 

1,325 

1,717 

Assam 

630,239 

• • 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Bengal 

1,665,743 

13,488 

3,335 

65 

114 

Bihar 

2,747,798 

256,840 

131,088 

3,505 

1,496 

Bombay , , , , , « 

136,764 

185,830 

13,000 

290,049 

49,721 

Burma -r t t t t 

1,419,223 

467 


145 

« • 

Central Provinces A Berar 

888,439 

31,479 

1,484 

74 


Coorg 

i 

3,993 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• # 

Delhi 

14 

18,498 

2,696 

480 

85 

Madras .. 

7,668,676 

8,118 

12 

435,139 

306,292 

Nortti-West Frontier Province . . 

38,746 

355,974 

57,543 

19,810 

8.808 

Punjab 

798,723 

5,150,898 

238,405 

185,320 

386,096 

United Provinces 

402,545 

3,888,162 

1326,927 

83,442 

2,488 

Orissa 

1,233,206 

852 

- 

1 

# 6 

Sind 

1,181,948 

980,776 

14,020 

892,81^ 

284,013 

Total «. 

18,815,991 

10,347,488 

23153^4 

1,862,209 

940,222 


* ladiiilas um tnlpM boUi hanrarti. 
ff §!§,-— T3i» 9lbfm tMmoA to oon ti nped on ptigp <44, 
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AgricHliural SiaHiim, 



OKOFi IRBIOATID* IN 1036-37. 

ProvincM. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

8ugarcanc 

Other 

fCK^ 

crops. 

Ciotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer*Mcnvar» 

32,003 

21,546 

01 

10,288 

22,858 

5,404 

138,771 

Amm 


1,032 

- 

12,028 

•• 

11,827 

655,126 

Btngftl 

4,066 

46,676 

32,250 

04,337 

688 

15,002 

1,876,661 

Bihar 

68,634 

600,250 

152,489 

100,208 

2,261 

74,089 

4,818,658 

Bombay 

28,746 

86,017 

21,010 

155,561 

51,500 

180,664 

1,260,670 

Burma 

806 

10,080 

3,043 

35,029 

2,034 

74,714 

1,546,630 

Oentral Provtnom and 
Barar 

230 

4,876 

28,884 

85,265 

81 

8,463 

1,040,286 

CX)org 


•• 

•• 

•• ; 



3,003 

Dalhl 

240 

2,076 

4,210 

7,147 

1,406 

6,170 

43,070 

liadraa 

4,020 

1,188,606 

114,666 

j 262,046 

271.U5 

571.080 

10,822,408 

North'Wmt Frontier 
Provtnca , . 

240,628 

41.242 

71,460 

84,173 

18,757 

137,757 

1,025,402 

Punjab 

4B6,8fM) 

1,477.832 

{ 463,575 

804,043 

2,678,163 

3,741,763 

15,861,290 

YJnItad Provinoas 

106.66S 

2,266,410 

1,640,903 

356,575 

309.114 

861.800 

10.794,883 

OriMa 

1.228 

216,6n 

29,832 

10,488 

426 

18,070 

1,520.689 

Sind 

• 

2,801 

631,218 

6,424 

55,813 

i 

893,976 

300.926 

4,658.794 

ToUl .. 

081,041 

6.780,221 

99 

1 

1,628,801 < 

1.247,508 j 

5.519.037 

65.566,690 


* ladvte »m ifftfiM «l bolli liignrwu. 
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ARBA UNJ>KS DIFFJBIVT OROf» OUXiTITATID 1« 1980*37 IB BAOV PBOTIVOl. 



Food Grains. 

ProvinoM. 

Eice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

oholnm 

isssi 

Bajra 

or 

onmbu 

(spiked 

mlUet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aeres, 

A jmer-Menram 

Aflsam 

BengAl 

Bihar 

259 

5,439,696 

21,992,500 

9,948,500 

19,053 

149,500 

1,129,000 

35,558 

*95,300 

1,271,900 

78,037 

’ 6,100 
72,900 

23,081 

* *2,100 
65,600 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces A Berar 
Coorg 

1,830,841 

12,634,029 

6,683,879 

85,008 

1.654,150 

61,035 

8,189,859 

18,716 

14,785 

9,940,748 

581,732 

4,658.008 

2,586,785 

1*22,728 

Delhi 

Madras 

316 

9,889.532 

50,825 

14,140 

16,079 

8,557 

22,989 

5,120,957 

44,104 

2,767,082 

Nofth’West Frontier 
Province 

Punjab 

88,784 

1,039,498 

1.065,705 

9,898,553 

174,303 

739,558 

78,430 

928,429 

128,230 

2,851,208 

United Provinces . . 

Orissa 

Sinds 

8,762,976 

5,160.712 

1,181,948 

7,633,315 

3.466 

931,086 

4447,237 

281 

14,020 

2,122,015 

50.409 

402,127 

2,045,670 

8,402 

802.288 

ToUl . . 

81,678,278 

25,249,687 

6,531,294 

24,012,881 

11,451,083 



Food GBAnig. 

Provinoai. 

Bagl or 

mama 

(millet). 

Maine. 

Gram (poise). 

Othin^food 
grains and 
pulses. 

Total. 

Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acree. 

Aeres. 

Acres, 

AJmer^Menrara 

AMuin 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Barma 

56 

*4,500 

615,700 

601,578 

62,178 

*78,000 

1,641,900 

184,663 

212,739 

29,181 

• 

241,000 

1,878,700 

640»568 

264,064 

47,127 

244,078 

1,159,900 

4,060,600 

2,485,196 

986,129 

295,480 

5,663,774 

23,724,600 

20.199,800 

10,945,040 

14,669,716 

Central Provinces A Berar. 

Coorg 

Dslld 

Madras 

9,449 

8,399 

7 

1,788,939 

1*8,604 

246,049 

294,728 

221 

154,102 

* *3,059 
80,541 

456,800 

1,077,591 

1,974,202 

80,730 

2,808 

1,1^,688 

74,798 

82,884 

229,062 

4,908,916 

6,444,966 

4,600 

847,042 

5,890,682 

1,8T7 

12,264 

6,174,896 

111,788 

1,421,816 

6,^48,790 

688,797 

265,001 

20,327,125 
89,784 
224,551 
^ 25,928,87« 

2,268,121 

22,888,675 

88,122,069 

6,177,120 

8,966,586 

Borth-West Frontier 
Province 

Pohlab 

United Provinces . . 

Orissa 

Bind 

Total .. 

8,585,220 

5,954,317 

15,71^,220 

29,777,891 

20i/)85,92l 


• iMtoM vadit ** OtiM C(M)4 gniM mO 





AgrimUur^ Siatistics. 

AMMt VVPBB MlfBtBVf OBOM OVXVlf AfXD II 198 <h 87 II lAOl PBOTIICl, 



A|m«^Her> 

wim 


Beiic*l 

Bihar 

Bombiy . 

Bima 
Oantcal Pro 
tinoM and 
Bwar 
Ooofg 

IHdhl 

Madras 

Nor^Weat 
Vrootlar 
Provinoe . 
pQiJab 
Uoltad Pro- 
vinota 
Orlita 
Bind 


20,108 400,088 


180.800 188,800 740.200 

660.800 116,100 688,200 

122,804 182,462 18,282 


Acrei. Actm. Acres. Acres. 


40.200 2,700 12.700 400 30,100 1,100.500 

88.200 .. .. 32,700 309,600 1,640,800 

18,282 087,046 27,911 46,082 810,482 2,146,080 


24 1,440,682 6,782 764.000 0,104 


1,182,027 486,418 72,008 148,614 

. . 41 


8,548 2,228,698 


31,217 409,114 2,800,303 

41 


1,680 I 802,143 


10,216 

2,424 8,406.023 584,613 268,870 


888 10,561 

72,271 6,221,888 


17 4,082 102,205 

81,424 00,088 081,046 


65 106,449 

44 26,318 1,188,716 


808,028 200.882 284.876 106,045 . . 0,054 26,066 1,026,750 

8,804 121,088 26,606 11,043 30,186 26,301 84,729 800,692 

12 80,084 180,07) 10 18 4,424 28,878 202,442 


Total ..2,342,204 3,728,840 3.318,400 5,616,881 664,627 416,041 1,806.294 17,704,177 




Gondl- 

SUOAR. 


FlBRRfl. 


PtotIbom. 


ments 

and 

•pices. 

Sugar* 

oaoe. 

Others* 

Cotton. 

lute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total 

flbree. 

AJmar-Menrara 


Acres. 

S,064 

Aoree. 

382 

Acres. 

Acres. 

34.808 

Acree. 

Acree. 

104 

Acres. 

34,412 

Asmiu 

, , 

. , 

40,181 


36,116 

167,406 


108,612 

Bengal 


173,300 

364,800 

63,000 

68.100 

2,164,800 

41,700 

2,264,600 

Bihar .. 

• * 

78,400 

460,600 

81,600 

211,900 

11,600 

254,000 

Bombay 


107,030 

83,664 

1.448 

3,713,602 


77,022 

8,700,624 

Burma. . 

, . 

87,788 

60,883 

20,017 

618,642 

t446 

'663 

510,741 

Central ProTlnoei and 
Barar 

; 118,036 

82,220 

3,061,646 

141,484 

4,008,120 

Ooorg 

• • 

4,267 

40 

.• 

.. 

Mhi .. 


600 

4,609 


2,067 


636 

£.508 

Mhdraa 


672,204 

110,660 

01*^2 

2,487,062 


160,177 

2,646,220 

Horth-west Prontter 
_ ProTtnoe 

2,137 

71.636 

21482 


1.667 

22.740 

Pnnlab 

CnuSd Proidooei 

, , 

1 34,868 

564,348 

• • 

2,000,162 

, . 

60,851 

2,000,008 

, , 

! 112,064 

2,464.627 

1 * • 

601,810 

3,187 

267,015 

061.002 

ssSf*- 

. . 

26,636 

81,886 

1,241 

8.323 

13,600 

7.846 

20,007 


•• 

3,680 

8,464 

238 

808,076 

•• 

461 

804,427 


Total 
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▲miA uKDii Mffnm oioii amsfiam ui 1036-^7 iir baoh itoTiiroB. 






Drugs and Narcotics. 


fodder 

Orops. 

ProTlnoee. 


Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobaeoo. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
ootics (a) 

Ajmor*HerwoiA 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

38 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1,963 

Aiaam 

, . 

, , 


, , 

438,025 


12.402 

• • 

Bengal 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

203,100 

•• 

307,800 

3,600 

107,900 

Bihar .. 


1,400 



4,000 


126,800 


23,800 

Bombay 

, , 

e 

949 

, , 

12 

4 

144.808 

27,080 

2,621,870 

Burma 

, . 

412 

. , 

, , 

66,614 

18 

103,606 

66,634 

219,741 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

14 

26 



12,381 

1,828 

813,076 

Coorg . . 

• « 

•• 

•• 

•• 

416 

40,762 

•• 

•• 

Delhi 


10 





1,004 


88,216 

Madras 


80,098 

902 


76,849 

66,987 

268,160 

164,672 

682,788 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

47 



12,601 

101 

186,834 

Punjab 

.. 

9,i47 

12,110 

^300 

9,680 

•• 

61,699 

1,002 

4,089,449 

United Provinces 


2.197 

610 

7.960 

6,609 


80,068 

2,686 

1,461,688 

Orissa 


1,076 

, , 

“61 

29,676 

1,666 

19J14 

Bind 



618 


•• 

•• 

6,646 

111 

126,806 

Total 


48.284 

16,337 

10,250 

798,603 

#7,827 

1,161,274 

269,210 

10,792,310 


(a) Inoloda ClnoboiiA and IndUn hemp lOeo. 




Fruits and 
Vegetables 
inauding 
root 
crops. 

Misoetianeous 

Crops. 

Total 

Dedaef 

area 

Net 

Provinoes. 


Food. 

Non-food. 

area 

sown. 

sown 

more than 
ones. 

area 

sown. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Henrara 


896 

12,948 

4,640 

875,418 

80,272 

826,146 

Assam . . 


462,932 

(8) 

185,296 

7,397.866 

784.879 

6,613,476 

Bengal .. 


786,700 

244,600 

79,200 

29,408,400 

4,987,100 

24,466,300 

Bihar . . 


417,900 

1,060,600 

319,600 

24,487,800 

4,670.700 

19,916.600 

Bombay 


203,029 

2,182 

6,880 

29,170,878 

1,016,889 

28,164.019 

Bnisaa . . 

Central Provinoes 

and 

1,040,120 

14,920 

228,172 

19,848,972 

1,178,800 

18,166,172 

Berar.. 

..i 

130,638 

2,686 

1,080 

27,581,440 

2,987,828 

24,803,915 

Coorg . . 

1 

8,801 

.... 

148,610 

1,208 

142,402 

Delhi .. 


8,784 

1,297 

260 

280,894 

76,408 

214,186 

Madras .. 

North-West Frontier 

710,361 

29,881 

149,663 

86,697,412 

4,891,906 

31,706,606 

Piovtaoe 


28,097 

41,218 

8,040 

2.706,817 

388,424 

2,817,993 

Paajab .. 

• - 

284,014 

234,896 

16,160 

82,060,968 

4,764,990 

27,006,978 

United Provlaoes 


881,772 

228.104 

82,281 

46,114,441 

8,947.487 

36,166,984 

Orissa .. 


160,648 

88,911 

204.860 

7,087,848 

681,848 

6486,300 

Biad 


48,203 

2,986 

1.001 

((1)6,206377 

644,294 

4.764,683 

Total 

•• 

4,838,282 

1,932,128 

1,280,983 

267,879,830 

<c) 

88,650,900 

Z31»928,480 


<0) iBditdfit aadet ** miniiflmenwi noa food aov*'* id) Inehidoi 4M3(|«cres for whioili 
4 oUi||uo|K 4 r»T«ll»l>le. laotodMOMSOocTMlorvliklidotoftomBot 




of ATM Mid jridd of PHndpftl crops in Indio 11^-S7. 
t tlie oni-tsm of proTiiices (Bcttlili distrieU) in 1936-97 : 



The ttotiitics of the production of tea and jute arc for the Calendar roar 1936. t Includes mixed crops of United Provinces. § Not aTaiUble. 



AOBICULTUBAL STATISTICS : {Fijuru in thoutandt of acre*.) 



fw 1M6^ *ie so^ect lo revtekm. t Isdndet 141*000 acres tcs whida details are not available. 





Agricultural Statistics. 
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Irrigation. 


The chief oharacterlsUcs of the Indian ralnlaii asftistaDoe. In Northern India, upon the 
are its nnoqual distribution over the country, I Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- i oold weather rains are even heavier than 
sons and Its liability to failure or serious defl- ; those of the south-west monsoon, the prinolpal 

. mi , , . 

460 Inches at Cherrapunji in the As sa m hills to! 

leM ttaui three Inche. In Dpper Sind. Thel, TIm rapedlenl of stOTlng waUr In the 
greatest rainfall actually measured at «jy i Jorntllliatlon dmlng tbeeubse^tdrr 
station In any one year was 905 Inches, recorded ! Ptf ctlsed In India from tune imine* 

at Cherrapunji In 1861, while at etaUone In “ort*!- 1“ their elmplest form, iu<m eio^ 
Upper Sind It hat been nil. There are thus ^»l>t of en earthen ambankmnt 

portions of the country, which suffer as much ; 

^o^hV. ^ ™ Government control range from small tanks 

irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
The second important characteristic of the reservoirs recently completed in the Deoeu 
rainfall is Its unequal distribution throughout ! which are capable of storing over 20,000 
the seasons. Except In the south-east of the million cubic feet of water. By gradually 

{ icainsula, where the heaviest precipitation 1 escaping water from a work of the latter type, 

9 received from October to December, by far j a supply can be maintained long after the nvet 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the | on which the reservoir is sttuatM would othe^ 
souUi-west monsoon, between June and October. I wise be dry and useless. 

During the winter months the rainfall Is com- ( ^ ^ 

paratlvely small the normal amount varying The Three CltSMS. — ^Prevtoiwly all tnrlfa- 
irom half an Inch to two Inches, while the hM , tlon works wers divided Into thr^ olai sO 
weather, from March to May or June, Is prac- 1 Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
tioaliy rainless. Consequently it happens the trlenninm 1921-24 the method of deter* 
that in one season of the year the greater part , mining the source from which the funds for the 
of India Is deluged with rain and Is the scene construction of Government works was pro* 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth ofjrided was otimnaed, and now all works, wbe* 
vegeutlon ; in another period the same trftct ther major or mmor, for which canital aecoonte 
becomes a dreary, son-burnt waste. The I are kein, have been re-claaaliled nnder two 
transition from the latter to the former stage (heada, Productive and Unprodnotlve, with a 
Often occurs In a few days. From the agric ^- ! third class embracing areas irrigated by non* 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory i capital works. The main criterion to be aatls* 
feature of the Indian rainfall is It liability to | fled beforp a work can be olaaed aa piodaotive 
failure or serious de6ciency. The average h that it shall, within ten yaara of the eom* 
annual rainfall over the whole country Is about I pletkm of conatruotlon, prodooe snflkleiit 
45 inches and there Is but little variation from ! revenue to cova tto worktng expenses and the 
this average from year to year, the greatest Inter^ cbargM on Its capital coat. Most of 


rainfalls of less tisn half the' average are not 1 navigation works, indudlng works under 
uncommon, whiled some leas than a quarter of eonstruetiom amounted at the end of the year 
the nomuri ammint has been reccmled in a year 1935-30 to Bs. 153.18 erores. 

of extreme drought. Unproductive works are constnicCed primarily 
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Irrigation Charges. 


GrQ%^li of IrrlMation.— 'i bcre has*, rtuiing 
tlM iMl tikif jwn, bm * growth In the 

area Irrigated by Oovemmeot Irrigation works. 

1(^ mlUlon acres In 167S~70 the trea 
annually lrrigat4xl rose to 19| million acres at 
the begmning of the « ' , x . 

nlUion aerea In 10S6>86 


The main increase hat been In the clast of 
ptndnctlve works, whldi Irrigated million 
aceei in 1878>79 and rose to 20,76g»209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 19S&*a6 the areas 
Inigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 24.96 acres and 8.8B 
acres, respectively. 

The area Irrigated In 1985-36 was largest In the 
Punjab, la which province 11.19 million acres 
wen Irrigated during the year, in addition 
iri>oitt 661,347 acres were Irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British esnsls. lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madrae Pneldenoy osme next with an ares 
of 7.56 mtlUoo acres, followed by Sind with an 
area of 4* 81 million aeree. 

. Ctpltel Mid Bovantif.—The total capital 
Invee^ln the works has risen from Rs. 42, 3C 
lakhs In 1900-01 to Be. 163.18 orores in 1036-36. 
The gross revenue for the year was Tls. 1.378 
lakhe and the working expenses Its. 602 lakhs, 
the net return on capitaf being, tlicrefore, 6.7 
per cent. 

Chardaa for Wator.— The chergea for 
water are levied in dlffsnnt ways in the various 
provlnoM. In some, notably In Sind, the 
ordinary land rsvenut assessment Includes also 
the ohahfs for water, O/lOths of this aaeesament 
being regsided tt due to the canals. In others, 
as In parts ot Madras and Bombay, dlffsirent 
rates of land revenne are assessed according 
to whether the land Is Irrigated or not, and the 
■eieeeinent upon Irrigated land inoludee alto 
the duwge for water. These methods may 
h owever be regarded ae exceptional. Over 
the greeter part of India mater Is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually Irrigated Is meaeored, 
aad a rate Is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates art often levied In 
eeaee wtm irrigation Is by ** lift *\ that le to 
eay where the land le too high for tbs water to 
6ow on to It by gravity add oonieaueoUy the 
culilvator hat to lut It on to his fltla. 

Various other methode of eeseeitwent have 
been tried, such ae by renting ouUeCs for an 
annual turn, or by omurghig aoooidlng to the 
voIttflM of the water wnd, but theee have never 
been eueoeestul. Tlw cmilvator fully under- 
emds the principle of *'Noerepe. no eharge** 
wMcih it now followed at far as possible la canal 
a dm lnl it r atlen, but hae no eoaildenoe la a 
system under which his Itablhty for wstsr rale Is 
taoependent of Uw area and quality of hie crop. 

The rates riiaiged vinr oonsldwnihfy vrith the 
eton grown, and are dUNrent In each province 
end often unon the several osnals in a tingle 
MoetaMe. Thus In the Bnin|ab. they vary from 
M f-#-0 to Bs. 12 per acre for sugsgeane, from 
Bs. 4 to Bs. per acre for riee, from 


Es. 3-4-0 to lU. 5 -4- 0 per acre for wheat, from 
Es. 3 to Es. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Es. 2 to Bs. 8*4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge Is made for additional waterings. 
Practically speaking, Government guarantees 
sufficient water for the crop and gives It as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or If Its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the Irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
imtem, is In force In parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 

K iy a small rate for a term of years whether they 
ke water or not. In these provinces where 
tlie normal rainfall is fairly high, tt Is always a 
question wliethcr Irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and If the cultivators have to pay the fuli 
rate, tliey are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand tlien usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to m’ater when 
required ; conseqiienriy there is no temptation 
to wait til) the last possible moment, and the 
demand Is much more evenly distributed 
tliroughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, Irrigation Is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water ratee 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water be receives. 

Caatval Btureaa of Irrigatioa.'-An im- 
portant event of the trlennluni 19.30-38 was 
the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an eammtlal adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irrigation. This organisation satis- 
fies a want long felt by irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve- 
lopment of Indian irrigation. The Bureau came 
into being in May 1931. lU main objects are to 
ensure the free exchange of Information and ex- 
netrienoe on Irrigation and alliel subjects between 
the enj^eer officers of the various provinces ; to 
co-ordinate research in irrigation matters 
throughout India and to disseminate the results 
achieved ; to oon\'ene at intervals general 
oongresses at which selected irrigation matters 
will be discussed by officers from various pro- 
vliioes ; and to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other countries with a view to the 
excliange of publications and Information. 
These objecte necessitate among other things the 
maintenance of a oomprehenslve llbiwry of Irrlga* 
Uoa publications both Indian and foreign, aad 
the expenditure on the establishment and oo 
the library is considerable. The bureau was 
Aaanoed during the year 1931-82 by the Govern- 
meat oI India, but local GovemineaU have shun 
consented to contribute towards Its support, and 
H has thus achieved an Independent eri^nce 
under the OentraJ Board of Irrigation, the 
Qovemmeiit ol India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments. 

of ah et a see s during the tnemdiUB 1933-36 was 
30* 97 aUhlfin nores. 
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The reaulte obtained in each (arovince are given in the table below 


Provinces. 


Madrag 

Bombay (Deccan) . . 

Sind . . 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orisaa 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province 

Bajputana 

BalachUtan . . 

Total 


Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1980*83. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1988-^6. 

7,484.466 

7,448,147 

882,729 

382,800 

3,690,000 

4,225,031 

63,740 

127,808 

3,805,205 

8,977,404 

10,995,258 j 

11,007,776 

2,076,436 ! 

2,105.384 

886,834 1 

887,408 

405,184 1 

332,500 

895,089 

481,135 

25,098 

26,446 

21,430 

20,760 

i 80,:i:U,468 

30,972,799 


Prodnctlve Works •--Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison Is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area Irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nlum was approximately two million more than in the previous pe^od 


Provinces. 

Average urea irrigated 
in previous triennium 
19 80- .33. 

Average ares Irrigated 
in triennium 
1983-86. 

iladrae 


3,825,277 

3.882,729 

Bombay-Deccan 


6,089 

5,148 

Siod 


2,705,647 

4,092,675 

United Provinces . . 


3,508,892 j 

3,583,062 

Punjab 


10,814,081 1 

10,295,230 

Burma 


1,446,121 

1,461,310 

Bengal 


I 

*va 

74,318 

Behar and Orissa 


HU i 

896,172 

North-West Frontier Province 

203,238 

281,241 


Toul 

22.009.296 

24,020,880 


Taking the prodnotive works as a whole, conatruction, which dai ses at present eontri- 
tbe capital inveMad la them waa, at the end of bote little or nothing in the way o< nwenoe ; 
1980-84. Be. XOt^ lakhs. The net revenue for moseover only xeeelpta from water rates and a 
the year was Us. 810 lakhs giving a retura ih^ of the enhanoM land loveniie doe to the 
* par cent, as oompaied with 9 per omit, in introduction of iirlgatioa are credited to the 
3^0*19 and 9f per cent, in 1919-20. In ooosi- canals, so that the letnms include nothbg on 
dmng tl^ flgaaes ft must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capita) iaveatod lacludee the espendititre revenues of the c o m i t ry which follows in the 
um sewetal works which have onl^ lately come wake of tbelr ooostmetkm. 
ooeratloo and others whim were unde r 

12 
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Irrigation — Non-capital Works. 


UttprodnetiTB Works.*— Turning now to the onprodnctlTe worki, the nrmu irrigated in 
rarlont prorioose during tlte triennlum were as below 


ProTlnoei. 

Average area Irrigated 
In triennlum 
1»30*33. 

Average area Irrlgatt 
in previooi triei^u 
1083.36. 

Kadrai 

3dl»624 

306,724 

Bombay-Dtooan 

204,715 

I 208,700 

Btiid 

834,305 

104,504 

Bengal 

30,548 

22,681 

Halted Protlnoot 

274,565 

384,682 

Bnnjab 

681,227 

1 

712,546 

Bnrma 

562,100 1 

572,197 

BUiar and Orlsaa 

834,350 1 

490,840 

Oentral Ptorlnoee 

374,566 

305,662 

North-Weet Frontier Province 

191,850 

100,804 

Eajputana 

25,008 

26,046 

Balaohletan 

21,430 

20,760 

toUl 

4.455,437 

3,445,686 



Total 


g,e7S.ni 


S.60M3t 
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^ lrrigat«d Aermge^A mmiparison of the acreage of orope matured during 1085^0 by 
(beans of 0(»venim«nt Irrigation bjitemi with the total area noder eiiitivation in the several 
prorinoes is given below : — 


Provinces. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Acres. 

Area Irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion A Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1985-36. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
orope raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 

36,628,827 

7,562,615 

20.60 

2,064 

2,282 

Bombay Deccan . . 

26,875,991 

372,559 

1.41 

1,072 

192 

Sind 

4,808,306 

4,316,062 

89.76 

3,084 

776 

Bengal 

27,695,800 

206,621 

0.74 1 

587 

94 

United Provinces , , 

35,278,077 

4,819,137 

12.2 

2,712t 

2,210 

Punjab 

31,850,834 

•11,195,637 

85- 15 

8,469 

8,900 

Burma 

18,210.000 

2,163,000 

11.8 

696 

6 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

28,076,500 

940,248 

3.3 

628 

868 

C. P. (excluding Berar) . . 

20,852,816 

323,000 

1.5 

079 

1 96 

N. W. F. Province 

2,242,811 

431,000 

i 19.22 

815 

1 150 

Rajputana 

436,698 

23,950 

! 5.48 

88 

1 6 

Baluchistan 

421,246 

20,868 

4.95 

86 

! « 

Total 

232,376,287 

81,853,377 

18.7 

15.818 

10,082 


* In addition 061,347 acres were irrigated on the Indian State channels o! the Western 
Jumna canal, the Blrhlnd and the Qhaggar canals. 

t Includes fie. 219 lakhs on Hydro*£lectrio works and 40 lakhs on State tube wells. 


New Work*.— The major works of ezoep* 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (liettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valiev Canals In the Pun* 
jab. The Lloyd Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1982, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
either side. The canals construction scheme has 
been completed, and the revenue account 
of tlw scheme was opened with effect from 
the financial year 3 932*83. 


Providing for the irrigation of a total anti* 
cipated area of approximately 6i million acres 
on attainment of full develojj^ent the main 
features of the scheme are a Enrage a pproxi* 
mately a mile long across the river Indus near 
Sukkur. three large canals taking off from above 
the Barrage on the right bank of the Blver and 
four canals on the left bank of the BJver with a 
separate head *regala tor for each canal. The 
total expenditure (excluding interest charges) 
Incurred on the project to the end of March 1985 
amounted to Es. 20 .08 crores. The construction 
estimate of the woj^ was closed on the SOtb 
September 1988. Ine year under review vrast^ 
fomth mr of operation of the Barrage canals 
and their general working was satisfactory. The 
important ooDStraetion work carried out during 
the year under review oonslstcd of the excava- 
tion of main and braneh watercourses and 
the ooDstmetlon of modules and hume pipe 
culverts. 


Tkn Sotlii Valtof Works which readied 
w>inpietloB by the end of lOSS-88 received 
Um aaacdon of the Secretary of State for Indls 


fin 1921-22. It falls Into four natural Koups 
centred on the Ferosepur, Sulrimanke, Islam, 
and Panjnad Head works. During the triennium 
ending 1932-83 all the State Canals Uklng 
off from the first three headworki, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadlqia, Bahawalw 
and Qah^ur Canals were banded over to the 
States. Ihe remaining two Oanala. namely 
the Abbasia and Panlnad Canals taking off 
from the Pai^nad Head works, were also handed 
over to the Mhawalpur State during the yew. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-88 amounted to Es. 88.31 crores. 
The total area to be irrigated Is 5,108,000 acres, 
or nearly 8,000 square miles. Of Als, 2,075,000 
aotes are perennial and 8.088,000 acres non- 
perennial irrigation. 1,942.000 acree are in Britisb 
territory. 2,825.000 acrei In Babawalpnr and 
841,009 acres in Bikaner. 

Tbs Csovsry-Msttnr Prolset i* the most 
important project completed during thetrMinnun. 
under review and Its inauguration ceremony 
was performed on the 21st Aagast 1984. The 
project was sanctioned in 1925aM tta sanctioned 
eatimate amounts to Es. 787 lakhs. It has bemi 
framed with two main objects in view, first, to 
Improve tbe exisUng flactaatlnf wnter ani^lei 
for the Cauvery delta irrigation of over a multon 
acres and, secondly, to extend hrlgatlOB to a 
new area of 801,000 acres. The project In- 
volved; — 

(4) tbe construction <rf a large dam on the 
Cauvery at Mettur, tbe oMect of the dam 
belnx to store the fiood waters of the river 
and to pass then down to the delta as a«d 
when r^olred 
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(ii) tbe oonitructlon of an irrigation canal irrigation to now areas (271,000 acres on t 
(the Grand Anient canal) taking off on tho Grand Anient canal and 30,000 acres on t 
ri(^t bank of the (k^uvery ; and Vada var canal) second crop cnltivation is expCi 

/v# ♦ka to incroase by 175,000 acres. The potent! 
(4(() Mettur as an industrial centre are n( 

* V*dav»l canal la tbe Cauvety consldetable for the area will poeeeea the are 

advantages of cheap power, an ample supply 
A saving of Rs. 74. 78 lakhs is expected In the water and proximity to cotton and grounan 
sanctioned entinmte and the project is; tracts, and there are also factory sit 
estimated to yield a net revenue of over In the vicinity of the railway and the riv 
Rs. 50 lakhs. Apart from tho oxtonsion ofICuiivery. 

[Editorial Not $ : — The figures given throughout thU article arc tho latest obtainable from t 
Government of India at tbe time of going to press.] 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


8o tar we have dealt only with the great Irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 


•ots running round a wheel. Recently attemp 
ave been nmde, particularly in Madras, \ 


the products of British rule ; tbe real eastern substitute meclianlcal power, furnished by c 
instrument Is the well. The moat recent flaures engines, for the bullock. This hat been four 
give thirty per cent, of the Irrigated area In India economical where the water supply it snlhcleDtl 
as being under weilA Moreover the well la an lasge. especially where two or three wells ca 
extremely efRoleot Instrument of irrigation, be linked, tiovernment have syatematioalJ 
When the oulUvator has to raise every drop of encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds f( 
water which ha uses from a varying depth, he the purpose and exempting well watered Ian 
Is more careful In the use of it; well water from extra assessment due to improvemen' 
exerts at least thrst timet at much dn^ as These advances, termed taiavi, are freely mad 
canal water. Again,owing to thecoetofilfting, to approved applicants, the general rate ( 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is Interest tbslng per cent. In Madras an 
estimated that weli-trrigated lands produce at Bombay ryots who construct wells, or othe 
least one^ird more than canal-watered lands, works of agricultural improvement, are exemp 
Although the huge areas brought under cnltlva- from enhanced assessment on that account. Ii 
Uon by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the other provinces the exemption lasts for speclfl 
dlepfoportkin between the two systems, it must periods, tbe term generally being long enougi 
be remembered that the spread of canals In- to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

SSSSI to th. *.01. th. i»dig«,oQ 

lo.t™m«.t of Irrigation I. th« teirk. Tb.‘lUag 
.. a a «... . , A t roadside tank Is one of the most oonsptou 

Variutlua of Wolla.— WeiU to India aret out features in tbe Indian scene. The Indlai 
Of every description. They may be Just holes | tank may be any sise. It may vary from a grea 
In the irouadi sunk to subsoil level, used lor work like luik^ Fife and Whlti^ In th< 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into I Bombay Presidency or the Perlyar Lake ii 
decay. These are temporary or kaeba wells* Or j Travancore, holding up from four to sevei 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or billion cubic feet of water, and spreading tbei 
etone. They vary from the kaoha well costing a • waters through great chains of canal, to tbi 
few rupees so the masonry well, which will mo ; little village Uuk irrli^Ung ten acres. The) 
Into thousands, or In tbeeandy westeeof Bikaner,; date back to a very early stage In Indian ci^< 
where the water level is three hundred feet ; sation. Some of these works in Madras are oi 
below the surface, to still more* The means | great sire, bolding from three to four bllUoii 
of raising the water vary In equal degree. There i cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
Is the pieottah, or wmfhtedT lever, raising a The Inscriptions of two large in the 

bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, fust as Is Chlngleput district of Madras, whlcb still Im- 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rardy gate from two to four thousand acres are said 


Which is passed over a puUey overhanging the provinces, including Barma. and finds Its highest 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down e < development In Madras. In tbe ryotwari 
tamp of a length approxiinatlnii to the depth ; tracU of Bombay and Madras all but the tmall- 
clthe weU* Bometlmee the mol is fuet a leather eet ta nk s are oontroUad by Government. In 


matlcaUy on reachlnn the surface. By this jibe area Irrigated from tanipi )• about eight 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are million acree, but In many eases the supply Is 
railed at a time, and In Its elmptlolty, and the extremely preoarioos. 8o far from tanks oetng 
eaee with whleh the appaiatue can be conetract* a refuge in femlne they are often quite ueeteM 
ad and repalrod by village labour, the mef It inesmueh as the calnfell does not euAce to All 
un surpe e ee d In eAcleney* There It also the I them and they resmin dry ihrouirboot the 
Ferslan wheel, an endleea ohnin of earthenware ^ eeaeon. 
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Meteorology. 

The meteorology of India like that of other Ithli period ot generally nettled condtttonn, In 
countries Is largely a resalt of its geographical North*west India. This rtfion during JFaniiary, 


position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the sonthward are 
determining factors In settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the Moixb- 
ero Hemisphere Is turned away from the sun, 
In the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
oonditioDs of the temperate sone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro> 
Vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyolonie storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- 
comes a Sttper*heated region drawing towards 
It an Immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vanour 
which It has picked up In the course of Its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevalla 

Momosm. — T he all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India Is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry. One wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
mo vement are the oharaoterlatic features of ibis 
season. The summer rains cease In the pro-i 
Vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerty and nortberlv winds 
set In over that area and the weather beccunes 
fresh and pleasant. These One weather con- 
dltloDS extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end ot October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the soutbem 
halt of the Peolnrala, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
(and and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Eqaatorlal Belt. Thai the eharacterlstict 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate lone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the sooth of these the omth-east winds ot 
the winter mcmioon or pertisps more properlv 
the north-east Trades and a gradualiv extad- 
Ing area of fine weather which, at the season 
progresses, ftnally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
due weather conditions exist dnrtiig this period, 
vfr.i the Madras eoont and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds whlsh set In over the Bay of Bengal in 
October eoaleece with the damp winds of the 
retreating rammer monsoon, wbleh eurrenl 
carves roond over the Bay of BeagaL and 
blowing dlreetly on to the Madias eoast gives 
to that rcfloB the wettest and most distorbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
raisrfhll lor the loor amaChe Joae to Aeptember, 
is., the rammer nmanon, at the Matas Ob- 
servatory amounts to 18*46 taefaes the total 
ralalatl lot the three aioatlw Oetober to De- 
oemhir awmli to 11*78 laches. Tbs othsr 
ftam ia which the weather Is unsettled, during 


February and part of March Is traversed by 
a sQcossfion ot snailow stonns from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and In some years no storms at all art rsoorded. 
In normal vears, however, in Northern India 
periode of fine weather alternate with periods 
of distorbed weather (occurrtrg during the 
paasage of tbeee etorms) sad light to mocMrate 
jaud even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the toml rslntall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5*75 Inches 
while the total fall (or the four moothe, June 
to September, Is 4*65 loobea, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ** rains'* 
are of the greatest economic ImpOTtanoe. The 
fall In Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
I actual amount, while that of North-weit India 
though small In absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on It largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

_ Sptimt Mewths. —March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continnoos Increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 

S ressure throughout India. During this period 
tiere oconrs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest beat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceed mg 
100* occur In the Deccan ; In April the area 
of maximum temperature, between lOO'^ and 
105*, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Oujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 11G°, 
prevail over toe neater part of the interior 
of the country wbfle In Jnoe the highest mean 
maximum tenmeratnres, exceeding, 110°, occur 
In the Indus Valley near Jaoohabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° havr been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajpntana, 
the West and Booth Punjab sod the west of 
the United Provinces, bat the highest temps- 
reture hitherto recorded Is 127° registered si 
Jacobabad on June 12tb, 1910. During this 
period ot rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric prewure, great alteratloos take 
place in the ail movements over India, loclod* 
Ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air oironlatlco 
over India and its adjscent sasi, heeomas a 
local elreolatloQi charmete rfi od by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and tea winds In the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
largo contrasts of temperature and humidity 
wbteh result In the production of vloleat local 
etorms. These take the fOnns of dost storms 
In the dry plains of Murthern India and of 
Uinnder and haUstoems in regtoos whore there 
is intor-aotlofi betwora damp tea winds anddry 
winds from tbo Intotfor. Tboso storms aro 
frequently accompruiiod with winds of execs- 
Mve force, heavy hall and torrratlat rain and 
axe on that aecounl veiv destinotive befog 
known as ** VorVetlice ^ in Bengal. 
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Bjr the tine tbe erea of greauet beat bat 
been eitabllibed ovei Kortb-weet India* in the 
Inet week of May or flrat of fooe, India bae 
beeome tbe teat of low barometric preeniret 
relativelj to tbe a^Uaoent eeae and the whole 
obaraeter of tbe weather obancee* Ihurlng 
tbe bot weather period, dlieiiMed above, the 
wladi and weather are mainly determined 
by local eondltlonB. Between tbe Equator 
and Lat. 80^ or 85^ eontb tbe wind drctuatloD 
it that of tbe eoutb-eaet tradeiL that !• to aay 
from aboat Lat. 800-88^ eontn a wind from 
eontb^eaet blowi over tbe eartaoe of tbe tea 
up to about the equator. Here tbe air liter 
into tbe upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to tbe Boutbem Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of thb olroulatloo. 
i.<., between the Equator and Lat. too to 25° 
Kortb, there exists a light unsteady elrouta* 
tlon the remains of the north-east trades, that 
Is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east srlnd wblob blows southward till It reaches i 
the tbermal equator where side by side with 
^ south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises Into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
BtlU further to tbe northward and in the Im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
elroulatloai due to tbe land and tea breetee 
wblob are attributable to tbe difference In tbe 
heating effect of the tun's rays over land and 
tea. It to now neoessary to trace the changes 
wblob ooouc and lead up to tbe eetablisbment 
of tbe eoutta-weit monsoon period. The eun 
at tbto time to progreeting slowly northward 
towarde the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator to also progreeslng northward 
and with It tbe area of aiceot of tbe eouth-eaet 
tradee otoculatkm. Tbue tbs soutb-eaet trade 
wlftde orote tbe equator and advance further 
and further northward, ae tbe tbermal equator 
and area of aeoent follows tbe son In Its nortb- 
m progreie. At tbe same time tbe tempe- 
rature over India Inoreaeee rapidly and baro- 
metric preeeure dlmlntobee, owing to the air 
itomi and beliig transferred to nel^hooritii 
coder regdooe—more eepeda^ tbe tea areae. 
Thus we bavs the soutbem Trades clroolatlon 
estendliig noitliward and the local land and 
•ea circulation exteadlng southward until 
about tbe beglimliii of ffone tbe tight unsteady 
interfering mutotloa over the Arablao See 
finally breaks up, tbs inunense drculatkm 
of tbeSoutb-SMt Trades, wttb Its cool, moisture 
ladee winds rushes forward, beoomei linked 
OB to tbe local clrcolatioo proceeding between 
the IndisB land area and tbe adjeoent ecas 
ittd India to invaded by oceanic coodtUoue— 
the BoutlMivwtt MBMM proper. Tble to tbe 
nest Impoitaiit eeaeon of tbe year as upon 
It depenas tbe prcsperlty dat least five^lxtbs 
ct tbe people ot 

When tbto euiveot to tally eetabUsbed a oob* 
^nous air BMrrement eiteods over tbe iBdbm 
Oeei^ tbe Indlaa teas and tbe Indian land 
om tr^ Ut. 80° 8. to lat. 80° K. tbe aoutbeiB 
balfbdugtteeoutb-east trades and tbe noi^-, 
MB ban ^ louth-west monsoon. Tbe most 
teportimt fact about It to tbat It Is a couttBuou 
MdMBtaj air movement paeslng over aa 
egtenslte ooeenlc am where steady evapora** 
tte H ooBslaBUy la promess sot&nt wiwte 
the eufffeat satets tbe l^aa seat and fiows 


over tbe Indian lasa it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

Tbe CQireiit enters tbe Indian seas quite 
at tbe commenoemeiit of June and in tbe course 
of tbe succeeding two weeks spreads over tbe 
Arabian See and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern llxulti. It advanoee over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian 8ca 
earrent blows on to tbe west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Obats prevails more or 
lets exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Bajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma. 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
ovor Bengal, and then meetlnu with tbe barrier 
of tbe Bhnalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the GangetJo plain. The south-west mon- 
soon contloues for three and a half to four 
months, rto., from tbe beginning of tune to 
tbe middle or end of September. During Its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, tbe principal features of the rainfall 
distrlbutloD being as follows. The greater 
portion of tbe Arabian Sea current, tbe total 
volume of which Is probably three times as 
great as that of tbe Bengal current, blows 
aixectly on to tbe wen coast districts. 
Hera it meets an almost continuous hill range, it 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 Inches most 
of which falls In four montha The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across tbe Peninsula giving omslonal uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into tbe 
Bay where It coalesces with the local current. 
Tbe northern portion of tbe current blowing 
across Ure Qujarat, Eatbiawar and Bind coasts 
glvts a certain amount of rain to the coast 
olstotots and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
HUl range but very little to Western Mpotana. 
Mm passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in tbe Eastern Ponlah, Eastern Bajputana 
and the North-west Himalaya^. In this region 
tbe current meets snd mixes with the monsoon 
earrent from tbe Bay. 

Tbe monsoon current over tbe soutbem 
halt ot tbe Bay of Bmgal blows from snntb- 
weti and is thus directed towards tbe 
Tenasserim bttto and up the valley of tbe 
l^wady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
TImt portion of this current whieb advanoes 
sufiMently far nmtbwi^ to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to tbe low- 
Ivlng ^stitota of East Ben^ and immediately 
theraattM coming under ^ Influence of tbe 
Assm Hllto to focoed upwards and gives ex- 
cemlvt rate (psebaps tbelimTiest la the world) 
to the scMittMn fm of tbras bfllt. Tbe re- 
majntug portloB of toie Bay eurrent advance 
(tom the ■outfaward over Bengal. Is then 
diieot^ wmtward by tbs barrier ol tbe 
tain over the 

QangMIc plate and b^lreqiraat rate over tbe 
tower iBBiis of tbe Htosela^ from MtMwn 
Caditttt. 

To the iontb of ttea eaststly wted of the 
Bay enmnt and to tbe noctb M the westeity 
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wiod of tbe Arabian Sea carieDt tbere estate 
a debatable area running roughly from Hieear 
In tbe Ponjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chou ffagpor to Ortera, where neither 
ourrcnt of the moneooo prevails. In tbla area 
the minimi is aneertaln and would probably 
be light, but that the atorms from the Bay of 
Bengal esbibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
oosasJonal rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
<Jime to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, tbe amount diminishes east* 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of tbe Peninsula and Is 
onlv 6 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserlm and Sooth Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper! 
Banna; it is over 100 in tbe north Assam { 
Valley and diminishea steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the^ 


Whole of India Is: — 


May 

.. 8*1 

J nne 

.. 7*9 

July 

..11*2 

August .. 

..10*8 

September 

.. 7*0 

October , . 

a. 8*3 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature uf tbe monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at tbe 
commencement and end of the season, rit., 
May and November, but in tbe Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon : 
season. Tbe following gives the total number' 
of storms recorded during tbe period 187| In 
1001 and shows tbe monthly distrlbutiOD I 
Ian. Feb. Mar. Apl. May Tune 
Bay of Bengal . . . . I 4 IS 2S 

Jaly Aog.Bep. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
Bay of Bengal 41 se 45 84 22 8 


Jan. Feb. Mar. ApL May June 
Arabian Sea 2 10 .. 

J oly Aug* Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 i 5 •• 

Xbe preceding paragraphs give an aocoont 
of tbe normal prooeasion of the seasons tbfoogb* 
out India during the year, but it most be re- 
membered, that every year produces vaiii* 
tioae fiem the luraail and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This Is 
more partkolarly tbe case with the dunontlnuoni 
element ralnfau. The moet important va* 
rlatlone in this element which may ooouv are 

(1) Delay in the commencement of tbe caiDB 
over a large part of the ooootry« this 
being moet frequent In North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

It) A prolonged break In July or August ox 
both. 

(3) Early termination of tbe rains* which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout tbe mon- 
soon period of more rain than uraal 
to one part and less than osual to an- 
other part of tbe country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September line and 
frteh weather begins to appear in tbe extreme 
oortb-west of India. This area of Sne weather 
end dry winds extends eastward aod southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by tbe end of October tbe rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Penintola aod by tbe end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian regfoni Ace 
clear weather prevailing throogbout. Tbii 
proccesion with the numerous variatloni and 
modifloatioos which are insurable from 
meteorological oooditioos repeate Itself year 
after year. 


{For montoon of 1938, ««« poge 871). 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

FunetiMM ^ the Dep a rt m ent. — The India : {d) The issue to tbe public of up-to-date 

Meteorological Department was instituted In | weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
1875, to combine and extend the work of various duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
provincial meteorological services which had'inittee of Enquiry Into the causes of famine 
sprung up before that date. The various duties ' In India. 

(«) Meteorological researches of a general 
Its fOT^tlon wCTe from time to time ] character, but particularly regarding tropical 
15: vxjatlng storms and the forecasting of monsoon and wmter 

nmctions, more or less in the historical order In rainfall 
which they were assumed, may be briefly L 

aommarised as follows ; (/) issue of seasonal rainfaU forecasts. 

Ja) Th. laae of wBratom to port, and comUI I f 

dbtrtcl. of th. .ppro.chXydonle ttonn.. , 

(b) The issue of storm warnings by wiretees Directors of Agrl^ture, 

to ships In the India seas, and the coUection of |?tc.) and through tbe newspapers to the public 

International jte general. 

(h) Supply cf. meteoiulQgioal, astronomical 
and geophysleal informattou In response to 


from ships. International 
these subjects are contained 


meteofotogioal data fr^ shli 
(vcommendatois 

In Appendix IT. _ _ , _ , 

(c) m iiiatatn>«iii»fl*.y««natte record, of conmwclai or 

nwtwiota^t dau and th. pnbUeatloo of cUma- : *>'^’^** 

mwgiqal siltimica. These were ortgInaQy under* (f) Technical supervlrion of rainfall regis- 
wjR&innnler tofursIMi dnlaform investiga-tratlon carried out under the cootr^ of provindal 
lion of the fetetlon between weather and dleease. ' Oovemment authortties. 
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(j) ,, The study of temperature and moisture 
conamons in the upper air by means of instru* 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons, and' , regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air dila. 

(k) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being in 
oollaboration with the Eoyal Air Force. Intel' 
national recommendations on this subject 
contained in Appendix III. 

(l) The training and examination in meteoro- 
logy of candidates for air pilot's licences. 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
Agriculture, on which the Iloyal Commission on 
Agriculture in India made the recommendations 
contained In Appendix V. 

(n) Broadcast of weather data for the benefit 
of ^ips at sea, both naval and mercantile and 
of other meteorological ofRces in neighbouring 
countries as well as In India. In addition to 
these meteorological duties the India Meteoro- 
logical Department was from time to time made 
responsible for or undertook various other im- 
portant duties, such as — 

(c) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Boyal Indian 
Navy. 

(p) Observations ancf researches on terrestrial 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay ana Poona. 

((f) Begular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of tlie sun at tlic Solar Physics 
Observatory at Eodaikanal. 

(f) Maintenance of seismologlcal instrument* 
at various centres. 


ORGANISATION. 


are other observatories which take observationa 
for climatological purposes but do not telegraph 
them. 

Ad efficient system of telegraphic communi- 
cation of weather reports Is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations. This is 
recognised in the International Tele-Communica- 
tion Convention, from which extracts of the most 
recent regulations relating to meteorological 
messages are given in Appendix YI. 


to t m iMurtc ami r — 

Whereas the public, in general, are served mostly 
through tlie newspapers which daily publish 
extracts from tlie latest official weather reports 
and also print the heavy rainfall warnings and 
storm warnings, special arrangements are neces- 
sary^ to meet the needs of most of the Individual 
interests concerned. Hoports for shipping and 
to ports are issued from the meteorological 
offices at Poonn and Calcutta. The messages 
to ports Include advice or instructions for the 
hoisting of signals of varying degrees of danger, 
these signals being understood by men in charge 
of local craft as well as of the larger ships. In 
Bengal heavy damage is frequently caused by 
storms and nor’westers, particularly to small 
river craft and there is a special arrangement for 
warning river ports, river stations and i>oliee 
Bta^ons. When storms tlireaten, ships nt sea 
can receive bulletins in clear language at least 
twice a day and also messages containing synoptic 
data which arc issued as regional messages 
from Karachi and C^ilcutta, and as an all-India 
Tuttuutge from Bombay. For Uie prompt issue 
of all these reports to shins at sea, tlie depart- 
ment is dependent upon Uie wireless services of 
Uite Indian Navy and the Government Telegraph 
'Department. It is hoped soon to be awe to 
arrange additional synoptic messages from 
Poona and later on u it^onal message from 
Delhi. These synoptic reports are also welcomed 
by meteorological offices In neighbouring 
countries which use tlie data to extend their 
own daily weather charts. 


necessary to note that practical meteorology' 
implies a meteorological organisation, not merdy 
individual meteorologists relying upon their 
own personal and purely local observations. The 
making of a single forecast in any of the Uu|^ 
meteorological offices of the world requires the 
ocKincHrstion of some hundreds of persons. First 
of ill, it presumes that instruments have been 
indented according to tpeolal speclfloatlons, 
tested thorouglUy on receipt from the makers 
and distributid to observers all over the country. 
The mere distribution of the instnunents does 
not see the end of the prellmlniuy work. Sites 
for instruments have to be selected with care 
and observers everywhere have to be Instructed 
how to read the instruments, record ^ observa- 
tions, and prepare weather tekgrams In code. 
2n India some 4(Xl obtervert oo-oporste daily 
to take almultaneoQs observationa at about 
SOO sqiirate plaoea, and band in their xoports 
to tde^phisis, who transmit them to forecast 
oentres, where, for rapid asetmUatton, elerics 
daoodo thorn and chart them on mapa: asoleoro- 
logfoal exports then drew therefrom the ooneln- 
•Ions on whkb their loreoaits are based. There 


Ssrvks to ofriceltarisls sad samassrs.— 

Those engineers in charge of railroade,lelegrap]) 
lines, and irrigation works who toe on the wammg 
lists receive their warnings of heavy rainfall or 
high winds by special telegrams. To agricul- 
turists in general no weather service of any real 
adequacy can be provided until there are wireless 
receiving sets in all the villages. Meanwhile 
frost warnings and heavy rainfall warnings are 
sent by telemm to collectors or clilef sgriomtural 
officers St the headquarters of many districts. 
The difficulty then is to get that information 
dlsamnlnated rapidly through a large district. 
In areas where certain interests are localised, 
as in tlie grape-growing district at Nasik, these 
hdegrsms are of the g^test value. 

li s l iasii l sn csl itgtisike.~~The department 
has to mrgsiuse itself not tmbr for forecasting but 
also to serve as the ** public memcry ** of tibe 
weather and climate of India, These duties 
I involve the nroper atstiaticsl snangement of 
the weather data and their periodic puhlicatiOD 
In the form of daily, weekly, monthly, seasonal 
and yearly reports as wch as oooaskmsl papers 
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dealing with long-term averages. These reports 
are used by, or In reply to enquiries from, 
industrialists, engineers, medical men and 
others. 


lovwtigatMM and devalo^mant — Investi- 
gations on instruments, on geophysics, on the 
physics of the weather from day to day and 
month to month have to be undertaken, partly 
in response to the ever increasing demands on 
the service and partly in response to enquiries 
from outside as well as inside the department. 
It is to be noted that outside the government 
agencies dealing with meteorology there are few 
iu the world and none In India working on 
research problems in meteorology. The result 
is tliat practically all development and new lines 
of work must be evolved from within the official 
departments. 

lUqnirsnMata of airmen. — Of all the major 
pra^cal applications of meteorology, its service 
to aviation Is the most recent, and lias developed 
into a specialised and particularly designed 
organisation. For these reasons the service 
to aviators is described here In somewluit greater 
detail than the service to others. Aviators 
require detailed information about the weather ; 
they wish to know winds at different levels aloft, 
have information about visibility, fogs, dust- 
storms, thunderstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc , aloug with forecasts of changes in these 
elements. Many of these are local, short-lived 
ami rapidly changing phenomena. 


llecommendations regpsrding the nature of 
information to be suppUM to aircraft, the exhi- 
bition of current information at aerodromes and 
the meteorolc^cal organisation of international 
airways have been embodied in Annexe. O of 
the luteruational Ck>nventioii id Air Navigation 
(see Appendix III). In aooordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
t)e Btatioued at aerodromes at rtasouable 
intervals aloug the airway to supply to the 
aviation personnel current information and 
forecasts of weather conditions along the routes 
up to the next aerodrome of the same oImb. 
forecast centres should be established at Itiuit 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
forecasts prepared at such centres should be 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for ttiB 
information ot pilots. Other recommendations 
refer to hours and kind ci observations and 
manner of codifying them. 

Service ier aTiatini — In India. the 
metecHTokigical service lor aviation is, for 
financial reasons, not able to attain the standard 
recommended in Annexe. O of the International 
ConventioiL The net-work of observatories 
in India is much qjarser than that in Europe 
and America and the frequency of observatl<^ 
takra at eadi of them mu^ smaUer. The 
SOOb-mlle air nmte between Sharjah and Akyab 
is served by two foteossting centres at Karaciil 
and CaJentU, whkh prepays two synoptic charts 
a day baaed on obs^ations taken twice daily 
at observatories repotting to them. The sole 
loroossMag osntre in sootfam India Is at Poona, 
whkh also prepares two sync^tlc charts daily. 


The opening of a chain of wireless stations 
and fuller development of ground organisation 
along the main trans-India route has enaUed 
the Meteorological Department to place tlie 
meteorological arrangements on a * routine ’ 
basis. Under the routine system, the trans- 
India Air Route is divided into lour sections 
with terminal points at Karachi, Jodhpur, 
Allahabad, Calcutta and Akyab. Forecasts 
for each section of the route are issued twice 
dally, at 13-00 and 21-00 hra., I. S. T., and are 
distributed by wireless to aircraft in lilght and 
to the aerodromes principally concerned. The 
dissemination of the latest news about winds 
aloft and the latest “ current weather ” reports 
relathig to cloud, visibility, rain, ground wind, 
etc., has been similarly placed on a routine 
basis. There are also arrangements for the 
supply of special reports of current weatlier at 
any time to aircraft in flight on request, as well 
as for voluntary reports regarding dangerous 
weather phenomena and tlieir improvement. 
The work starts each day some hours before 
dawn, when pilot balloons with lanterns attached 
are released and observed through theodolites 
for the computation of the upper winds. The 
watch on the weather continues all tlurough the 
day, Saturdays and holidays included weU on 
to midniglit. The stations taking part in tlio 
scheme are Karachi, Barmer (through Karachi 
Radio). Jodhpur, Delhi, Cawnpore (through 
Delhi Radio), Allahabad, Gaya, Asausol (through 
Calcutta Radio), Calcutta aud Chittagong. 
On the Baiureln-Karachi route, the distribution 
of ^per wind end current weather reports by 
W/T takes place on days of flight of the Imperial 
Airway’s planes. 

On other routes, the method of supplying 
weather reports either in person or by landline 
or W/T, telegram to each Individual aircraft 
separately is still in vogue, as wireless traffic 
with aeroplanes in lli^t is not yet fully organised 
ou these routes. On the establishment of 
aeronautical wireless stations on the Karachi- 
Madras route, the routine system has, however, 
been partially introduced there, upper wind 
reports as well as current weather observations 
taken at fixed hours being exclianged by W/T 
dally as a routine measure between aerodromes. 
The routine system has been exteaded, though 
in a very limited form, on the Modras-Colombo 
route. On the Karacbi-Colombo, fiLarachl- 
Lahoie, Bombay-Deihl and Trivandrum- 
Trichinopoly routes, landline, telegrams, contain- 
ing news of current weather are exchanged 
b^ween aerodromes and so to supplement the 
I reports supplied by the forecasting centres and 
pilot balloon stations. 


I The abovementloned arrangements iof issue 
of current weatbtf and pilot reports make it 
possible for aircraft to have the latest weather 
news from important points on the air route. 
The principal aerodromes on the route get copies 
of these messages and display them on weather 
notice boards. 


•f the 

In ordor to fulfil the various duties described in 
the lueoediug paragraphs the department is 
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org&oktMd Into a central office, 7 eub'Officee, 
84 pilot balloon observatories and 306 weather 
olHi^atories of various classes* distributed 
over a region stretchlaif from the Persian Gulf 
on the west to Burma On the east. The central 
Office at Poona is the administrative headquarters 
of the department. The control over weath^ 
observatories including the responsibility for 
•orutiny of records and for checking and compu- 
tation of data received from them is divided 
between the offices at Poona, Calcutta and 
Karachi, Forecasting for aviation is divided 
between these three offices and the offices at 
Peshawar and Quetta ; the last two forecast 
for military flying and do not serve civil aviation. 
The Upper Air Office at Agra la in charge of 
aU pilot balloon observatories in India and the 
Persian Gulf and therefore in immediate execu- 
tive charge of much of the meteorological service 
for aviation. It will also be responsible for 
adequate liaison with other departments con- 
cerned, when the location of the office is moved 
from Agra to Delhi. The Boml»ay and Alibag ob- 
servatories specialise in the study of Geophysics, 
particularly terrestrial magnetism and setimo- 
jogy, while the ol>servatory at Kodalkanal 
ST^iallses In the study of solar physics. Section 
ni describes in somewhat greater detail the 
general duties of these different offices and 
Appendix IT. shows the number of posts at on 
lit December 1938, under each category in the 
main offices and observatories of the department. 

On the separation of Burma from India on 
1st April, 1037, the Government of Burma 
itarted an independent meteorological service 
for that country, with its headquarters at 
Rangoon. The Burma Meteorological Depart- 
ment has assumed control over ail the surface 
and pitot balloon observatories In Burma and 
hai taken over with effect from Ist July, 1937, 
the responsibility of Issuing weather reports 
and forecasts relating to the Burma area to the 
general public and also to aviators flying over 
Burma. It has also taken over with effect from 
lit April. 1939. the duties of issolng storm warn- 
Ingi to the ports In Burma and to shipping In 
Borman waters, which hitherto wai done by the 
OiloutU Meteorological Office. 

GENERAL DUTIES OP TRE MAIN 
OftSERVATORlBS AND OFflCES. 


Haadgwartart Offiea» Paaaa (F. U. W.>>-~ 
The general admintitnitioa of the department, 
induatng co-ordination of technical work and 
administrative and flnancial questions rdating 
to aviation, U carried on by the headquarters 
office at Poona. In addition it is In immediate 
and complete charge of second, third, fourth 
and fifth class observatories in oantral and 
southern India. It publishes the Indian Daily 
Weather Report, Weekly and Monthly Weather 
Beporta and the annual volumes entitled the 
Ittoia Weather Review and also Issnea two annual 
volumes containltig rainfall data of about 3,000 
stations In India. It undertakes the issue of 
heavy rain warnings, frost and untim e ly rain 


warnings for practically the whole country,, 
and the issue of warnings for storms in the 
Arabian Sea. It Issues through the Navy W/T 
Station, Bombay, twice dally sjmoptio data of 
selected land stations and ships for the benefit 
of shipping in Indian waters, weather forecasts 
In respect of aerial flights, either routine or 
occasional, over the Peninsula and the central 
Mrts of the country are issued from this office. 
Weather Charts are prepared twice daily and a 
telepraphlc weather summary covering the whole 
of India is issued daily to the press, and two 
regional telegraphic weather summaries covering 
the Peninsula and the central parts of the 
country respectively to other sub^lbers. The 
headquarters office Is responsible for practically 
all climatological work in India, Including the 
preparation of normals of rainfall, temperature, 
nnmidlty, etc., for ail observatories. It issues 
a limited number of long-range seasonal forecasts 
for the country. 1 1 collects and analyses weather 
logs from ships in the Arabian Sea. It is respon- 
sible for the design, speclflcation, test and repairs 
of all meteorological Instruments used In the 
department, for supply of Instruments and stores 
to the different observatories and for maintaining 
stocks of instruments. 

It maintains an upper air observatory and a 
first class wcatlier observatory. It has kcllities 
’ foi research in theoretical and practlcaf 
’^meteorology, Sounding balloon work in the 
j Peninsula is directed from this office. It collects 
and compiles for the International Aerologlcal 
I (’ommlssfon the upper air data in respect of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Indo-China, Malaya 
^and tlie Dutch East Indies. It carries on all 
I necessary correspondence with the various 
I interuationa) commissions on technical questions 
j and supplies meteorological data and certain 
i periodical returns to the International bodies. 

I The programme of work of the Agricultural 
! Meteorology Section of the office Includes experi- 
I mental work on inleroellmatology, standardi- 
sation of metltods of observations under field 
conditions and construction of suitable instru- 
ments lor the imrnose as well as statistical 
investigations on the correlation of the area 
and yield of crops with weather. 

The Headquarters Office is divided into eight 
sections, namely. General (including Aviation 
rab-secUon), Weather, Observatories, Upper Air 
Instraments, Mariuo, Agricultural Meteorologv, 
SUtistlcs and Library, for the execution of the 
above-mentioned work. 

Am (U. W.> S).— Thl. 
pfflw Is toe headquarters of upper air work lu 
India and maintains more than TO pilot balloon 
^Mons scattered over India and up the Persian 
Gulf, Many of these stations are on aerodromes 
and the Agra Office is therefore in direct adminis- 
trative chirp of much of the weather service for 
aviation and for the efficient working of a large 
port ^ tost organisation. It manufactures and 
supplies hvdrogetj to all departmental pilot 
balloon statioas aud to those In Banna as 


• Claisifled into various classes, toe number as it stood on Sift March 1989 was distributed 

as ftwows 


dais 

Number 


1 

14 


n 

196 


m 

39 


rv 

18 


V 

33 


VI TotaL 
16 S06 
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It is responsible for the design, specification, 
test, repairs, storage and supply of all instru- 
ments and stores required for the observatioo 
of winds aloft. Its workshop makes the meteo- 
rographs used in determining the temperature, 
pressure and humidity of the upper air. It Is 
a principal centre of aerological research work 
and collects and scrutinises the data of all pilot 
balloon observatories and also the sounding 
balloon data of northern and central India. 
There is a setsmological observatory attached 
to the office. 

Meteorological Office. Calcotta (F. P. W.^S. 

T.), — The Alipore Office is responsible for 
tlie publication of a Daily Weather Report 
for north-east India, for storm warning in the 
Bay of Bengal, heavj' rainfall warning in north- 
east India and for squall warnings in Beimal. 
It gives time signals by time-ball to the Port 
•of Calcutta, by wireless to shipping at sea and 
by telegraphic signals through the Indian tele- 
graph system. A regional telegraphic weather 
summary for north-east India is Issued daily 
from this office. It prepares two weather charts 
dally and Issues forecasts to airmen flying in 
north-east India east of Allahabad. It is in 
charge of the auxiliary centre at Dum Dum and 
second, third, fourth and fifth class observatories 
In north-east India, and checks, and computes 
observations and data for stations in this area. 
It issues twice dally through the short-wave 
aeronautical W^T station at Calcutta 83 moptlc 
daUt of selected stations In its area. It maintains 
a first class observatory and also a seismologlcai 
observatory. 

Mctcorolcfkal Office* Karaclii (F. W.i 

Pj^ )— This office was established primarily as a 
forecasting centre for aviation. It Is res- 
ponsible for the Issue of weather reports and 
forecasts In respect of the 2,000-mlle long section 
Of the Trans-India air route extending fromi 
8harjtth or Jask on the west to Allahabad on i 
the east, and also all feeder routes in north-west | 
India. This office prepares two weather charts { 
daily and a dally weather report ; It also Issues i 
a telegraphic weather surnmaiy' for north-west 
India. It is In cluirge of all auxiliary centres, 
current weather stations and second, third, ! 
fourth and flftii class observatories iu north-west 
India (excluding Kashmir), Iran and Arabia, i 


It issues twice dally through the short-wave 
aeronautical W/T stations at Karachi synoptic 
data of selected stations in Its area of 
responsibility. 

Colaba and AUbag Ofasarvalariss (W.'S. 

T.M.). — These observatories specialise in Deo- 
physics, partionlariy terrestrial magnetism, 
seismology and atmospheric electricity. ll)e 
Coiaba observatory maintains a large numtwr 
of self-recording meteorological instruments and 
is responsible for the time-ball service In the 
Bombay harbour and the rating of chronometers 
belonging to the Royal Navy. It publishes an 
annual volume of the magnetic, meteorological 
and selsmographlc observations and issoet a 
dally weather report during the months May to 
November every year. It Is in administrative 
charge of the auxiliary centoe at Juhu (Bombay). 

Kodailtaaal Observatory (Sl^. W.^S ). — This 

observatory specialises in the study of the 


weather observatory. The observatory issues 
bulletins from time to time describing the results 
of its observations of the surface of the eun 
and of special investigations on the subject. 

Mstsorelofkal Offieee at Peebawar and 

Quetta (F. W.^ P. A.). — Offlcers-ln-charge of 
these stations are res^nslble for the Issue of 
weather reports and forecasts to the Royal Air 
Force pilots flying over routes In Baluchistan, 
Waxirlstan, the North West Frontier Province, 
Sind and the Punjab generally and detailed 
local forecasts and warnings each for his own 
Immediate neighbourhood. As a result of the 
earthquake damage in 1035, the Quetta Office 
has been temporarily shifted to Karachi. 

The Auxilia^ centres (C) are situated at 
Jodhpur, New Mbl, Allahabad, Dum Dum and 
Juhu (Bombay). The Professional or Meteoro- 
logical Assistant stationed at each of these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local weather situation. 
Hie latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him. 


UST OF OFFICERS IN THE INDU METEOROLOQCAL DEPARTMENT 
AS ON IITH APRIL 1939. 


M s niwl o giol Offies. Puosa. 

Normand, Cliarles William Blyth, C.I.E., 3I.A., 
D.SC. (Edln.), Director General of Obser- 
vatories (on leave ex-India). 

Banerji. Sudhansu Kumar, M.Sc., D.Sc. 
(Calcutta), Offg, Director General of Obscr- 
vat<wie8. 

Ramanathan, Kalpathi Ramakrishna, M.A., 
D. 80 . (Madras), Superintending Meteorotogtst. 


{ Sen, Sachlndra Nath, M.Sc. (Calcutta and 
London), PH.D. (London), Meteorologist 
(In transit to Karachi). 

Kabraji, Kaekhuahro Jehanglr, B.A. (Hons.) 
B.Sc. (Bombay), M.Sc. and Ph.D. (London)* 
Meteorologist. 

Sor, N(^inl Kanta, D.Sc. (Allahabad), Meteoro- 
logist. 

Sii, Jnanendra Mohan* BJi. (Calcutta)* B.So 
(England)* (Boston Tech.), Meteorologist. 


Sohonl, Vlshwaiiath Tishnu, B.A., M.Sc. (Bom.), 
Sup^tending Meteorologist {ojj^eiating.) 


Boy, Amiya Krirtma, B.Sc. (Calcutta), B*A' 
(Oxon.)* Meteorologist. 
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lift of Officers la die India Meteorolofical Department 
as on llth April 1939 --con/J. 


Iy«r, Valdyanatha Doralswamy, B.A. (Madras), j 
Assistant Meteorologist (on leave). ! 

Barkat All, B.A., M.So. (Punjab), Meteorologist | 
(officiating). \ 

Desai, Bhimbhai Kicbhabhai, B.A. (Hons.), 
LL.B., M.S0. (Bombay), Ph.D., D.80. (Edin.), 
E.E.8.E., Assistant Meteorologist. 

Venkiteshwaran, Sekharipuram Padmanabhan 
Iyer, B.A. (Hons.) (Madras), Assistant Meteo- 
rologist. 

Eamaswamy, Chandrashekliara, M.A. (Hons.) 
(Madras), Assi^nt Meteorologist. 

Puri, Hans M.Sc. (Punjab), Assistant 

Meteorologi^ (officiating). 

Sen Gupta, Prabhat Humar, D.Sc. (Allahabad), 
Assistant Meteorologist (officiating.) 

Pendse, Cimndrakant Gajanan, B.Sc. (Bombay 
and London), M.A., Ph.D. (Cambridge), 
Assistant Meteorologist (Temporary.) 

Nagabhushana Kao, Eokkarachedu, M.So. 
(Mysore), Assistant Meteorologist (Temporary). 

Menezes, Caetano da Piedade, B.A., B.So. 
(Bombay), Assistant Meteorologist (officiating.) 

Africnhiiral Metaorology Brandb. 

Bamdas, Lakshminarayanapuram Anantha- 
krishuan, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta), Meteoro- 
logist (Temporary). 

Mallik, Akshoy Kumar. M.So., B.So. (Ag.), 
Assoc. I.A.K.I., Assistant Agricultural 
Meteorologist (Temporary). 

Upper Air Observatory. Asra. 

Chatterjee, Gouripati, Bai Bahadur, M.Sc. 
(Calcutta), Superintending Meteorologist. 

Basu, Saradindu, M.Sc. (Allahabad), Meteoro- 
logist. 

Das, Kusumeshu, M.Sc. (Punjab), Ph.D. (Lond.), 
Assistant Meteorologist. 

Mathur, Lakshmi Sahay, M.Sc., D. Phil. (Allaha- 
bad), Assistant Meteorologist (Offg.). 

Chatterjee, Nrisinha Persad, M.8c. (Cal.), 
Assistant Meteorologist (Temporary), 

Mohammad Aslam, M.Sc. (Aligarh), Assistant 
Meteorologist (Temporary). 


Meteeroloficel Office. Bombay. 

Savur, Srinivasa Kao, M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. 
(Lond.), Meteorologist. 

Meteorolofical Office. Alipore. Calcutta. 

Pramanik, Sushil Kumar, M.Sc. (Lucknow), 
Ph.D. (Lond.), D.I.C., Meteorologist. 

Roy, BIjoy Krishna, M.Sc. (Calcutta), Assistant 
Meteorologist. 

Mai, Sobhag, M.Sc. (Benares), Ph.D. (Lond.), 
D.I.C., r.R.Met.Soc., Assistant Meteorologist. 

Ananthakrishnan, Ramakrishna Ayyar, M.A., 
D.Sc. (Madras), Assistant Meteorologist 
(Offg.). 

Meteorolofical Office. Karachi. 

Sreenivasaiah, Bettadapur Narasimhaiah, M.Sc., 
(Calcutta), Meteorologist (Offg.). 

Malurkar, Sreenivas Laxminarasinha, B.Sc. 
(Mys,), M.Sc. (Cantab.), Assistant Meteoro- 
logist. 

Hoy Choudhuri, Sachindra Nath, M.Sc. (Cal.), 
Assistant Meteorologist (Offg.). 

Solar Phyeics Obeorvatory, Kodaikanal. 

Narayan, Appadwedula Lakshmi, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Madras), Director. 

Das, Anil Kumar, M.Sc. (Cal), D.Sc. (Paris), 
Meteorologist (on probation). 

Meteor^ofiet with the Royal Air Force, 
Karachi. 

Krishna Kao, Pamadi Kaghavendrarao, B.Sc. 
(Mysore), temporary Meteorologist with the 
Royal Air Force (Temporarily stationed at 
Karachi). 

On deputation to Burma Meteorolofical 
Department 

Roy, Sures Chandra, M.Sc. (Calcutta), D.Sc. 

(London), Meteorologist. 

Das, Santosh Kumar, M.Sc. (Dacca <fe Lond.), 
D.I.e. (Lond.), A. Inst. P., F.R. Met. Soc. 
(Lond.), Assistant Meteorologist. 

Lai, Shyam Saran, M.Sc. (Lucknow <k Lond.), 
D.I.e. , A.Inst.P., F.R.Met.Soc., Assistant 
Meteorologist. 
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MONSOON 


The Muthwett monsoon period, June to 
September, was marked by spells of heavy 
rains which resulted In floods In the Brahma- 
putra valley in July and in the United Provinces 
in August. The total rainfall of the period was 
above the average in the east United Provinces, 
Bihar, the Central Provinces, the Deccan, 
Mysore and east Madras. There was, however, 
less rain than usual In northwest India, particu- 
larly in and near the triangle — Delhi, Lahore, 
Ajmer. Averaged over the plains of India, the 
season’s rainfall was in excess bv 6 per cent. 

During the retreating muthwest momoon periods 
October to December, the season's rainfall was 
generally scanty except over the region from 
Onjarat and the Konkan to east Central India 
and the east Central Provinces and in Orissa 
and Assam. Averaged over the plains of India, 
the rainfall was in deficit by 19 per cent during 
the period. 

Taking the year as a whole, the rainfall over 
the country was 24 per cent, or more in excess 
In the east United Provinces, Berar, the Bombay, 
Deccan and north Hyderabad, and 21 per cent 
or more in deficit in the Punjab, Sind and 
Rajputana. Over the rest of the country, it 
was within 20 per cent of the normal. 

The month of June was rainier than •usual, 
the monsoon having set in early in most of the 
provinces. In the beginning of the month, a 
deep depression over the east Arabian Sea caused 
an extension of the Arabian Sea current up to 
Gujarat. Subsequently, the passage of a low 
pressure area from the Bay of Bengal, through 
the central parts of the country’, into east 
Bajputana, resulted in a general strengthening 
of the, monsoon over the country, especially in 
Gujarat, and its extension right up to the 
northwest frontier. Several stations in northern 
India and on the west coast recorded heavy rain. 
After the middle of the month, another low 
pressure area travelled from the north Bay of 
Bengal to the Central Provinces causing a fresh 
revival of the monsoon over most of the country. 
Raver in east Khandesh recorded 8'’ of rain on 
the 19th and Khargone in west Central India 16"' 
on the 20th, while a sporadic fall of 20' wm 
recorded at Batnagirl on the 18th-19th. Yet 
another marked revival of the monsoon took 
place between the 28rd and the 25th, this time 
over the belt from east Gujarat to the east and 
north Punjab and in and near Mysore. During 
the month, there w«re two western disturb- 
ances, the first of which caused widespread 
thunderstorms in northern and central India. 

In J^y though the depressions were lew and 
shallow, ttxe normal activity of the moMoon 
was generally maintained in all parts of the 
county except northwest India. Spells of 
vigorous monsoon were experienced over parts 
of noathem and central India, with occadonal 
increase of rainfall in the Deccan also. Continu- 
ous rain feU over the region from Assam to the 


OF 1938. 


United Provinces during the third week, result- 
ing in heavy floods in the Brahmaputra and Its 
tributaries. According to press reports large 
areas were submerged and breaches in railway 
lines caused serious dislocation of traflic between 
Assam and Bengal. 

The monsoon continued active during August. 
About the middle of the month a depression 
from the Bay of Bengal crossed through Burdwan 
and Jhansi and merged into the seasonal low. 
In association with it the monsoon became 
vigorous in the United Provinces and the hills of 
the Punjab, causing severe floods. During the 
rest of the month the monsoon was fairly 
active over most of the country outside north- 
west India, where it temporarily revived during 
the last week ; in the south Deccan and Mysore”, 
rainfall was in large excess. 

During the first week of September, two 
shallow lows appeared over Bengal one after 
the other and the monsoon remained more or 
less active. Afterwards, there was a general 
weakening of the monsoon, and thunderstorm 
activity characteristic of the retreating monsoon 
gradually grew and covered most of the country 
excluding northwest India. In the last week 
a cyclonic storm from the Bay of Bengal crossed 
the coast near Masulipatam and, weakening 
into a depression, was over the Deccan at the 
end of the month. The associated rainfall was 
fairly widespread over the Peninsula and the 
adjoining areas to the north. 

Low temperatures prevailed in and around the 
central parts of the country during June. 
Weather was much warmer than usual over the 
region from east Rajputana to the North-West 
Frontier Province between the 8rd and the 5th 
July. A spell of cool ^veather ^peared over 
southeast Madras and the Madras Deccan on the 
2l8t August, and extended northwards up to 
Berar and Gujarat by the 27th. Temperatures 
were higher than usual over northwest India 
outside Rashmir, in Central India and the United 
Provinces duri^ the second half of September, 
and in the ea^ and north Punjab during the 
whole month. 

The depression over the Deccan at the end of 
September passed out into the Arabian Sea in 
the beginning of October and, after Intensifying 
again into a cyclonic storm, recurved and mov^ 
inland across the Konkan coast near Damao 
(about 30 miles south of Surat) . It was responsi- 
ble for widespread and locally heavy rainfall 
over the noith and west of the Peninsula. 
Besides extensive damage to crops and property 
in the affected area, it caused dislocations in 
railway services and telsflnphic and telephonic 
communications In the Konkan. Meanwhile, 
another storm had developed in the Bay of 
Bengal. Crossing coast near Puri, it weakened 
into a depression. It travelled up to west 
Central India and filled up by the 18^ It 
caused widespread and loo^y heavy rain along 
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The total rainfall for the season — June to September — averaged over the plains of India 
was 8S.9 inches, 6 per cent more than the normal. The following table gives detailed infor- 
mation of the seasonal rainfall of the period : 


Rainpall, June to Septembeh, 1938. 


DH^ISION. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

Percentage 

departure 

from 

normal. 



Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 


Burma 


56.1 

62 .2 

— 6.1 

— 10 

Assam 


70.3 

66.1 

-f- 4.2 

+ 6 

Bengal 


57 .6 

64 .9 

■f 2.7 

+ 5 

Orissa 

.. 

38.8 

43.6 

— 4.8 

— 11 

Bihar 


46.1 

41.9 

+ 4.2 

+ 10 

United Provinces 


87.6 

33 .5 

+ 4.1 

+ 12 

Punjab 


10.9 

15.3 

— 4.4 

— 29 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

.. 

7.0 

8.0 

— 1.0 

— 13 

Sind 


3.2 

6.2 

— 2.0 

— 33 

Rajputana 


15.5 

19.1 

— 8.6 

— 19 

Bombay 

i 

41.8 

89.3 

+ 2.6 

+ » 

Central India 


35.1 

83.1 

+ 2 .0 

1 + 6 

Central Provinces and Berar 


48 .1 

40.5 

+ 7.6 

+ 19 

Hyderabad 


34 .7 

25 .9 

+ 8.8 

+ 84 

Mysore 


25.6 

22 .4 

+ 8.2 

+ 14 

Madras 


I 31.0 

28.5 

+ 2.5 

+ 9 

Mean of India (excluding Burma) 


1 33.9 

32.1 

+ 1.8 

+ 6 


and near its track. Rainfall was deficient over 
northwest India, the four western disturbances 
that affected the area during the month having 
been all feeble. The rainfall was in deficit in 
the south of the Peninsula also, as the northeast 
monsoon did not arrive until the fourth week of 
October. 


Madras coast, where, according to press reports, 
many casualties and considerable damage to 
property occurred. Six western disturbances 
passed through northwest Indio and the north- 
east monsoon was active in the south of the 
Peninsula for half the month ; the total precipi- 
tation for the month In each of these regions was 
in large deficit. 


During November, there were three cyclonic 
storms in the sea areas. The first of these 
developed in the Bay of Bengal, weakened into a 
depression while approaching the Chittagong 
coast on the 12th and filled up by the following 
day after causing fairly widespread rain in 
Bengal and Assam. The second formed in the 
Arabian Sea at the eastern extremity of a 
trough of low pressure which had appeared off 
the Halabar-l^nara coast on the 6th. It 
became severe, and then filled up by the 9th, 
musing nearly general rain in and near the 
Konkan. The third resulted from the intensifi- 
cation of unsettled conditions which had appear- 
ed over the south Andaman Sea on the 20^ ; it 
passed inland near Masulipatam on the 2eth and 
filled up by the next day, the associated rainfall 
being vndespread and locally heavy on the nor^ 


During Decerriber, the western disturbances, 
though 8 in number, were often feeble, and the 
northeast monsoon was also generally weak 
except for brief spdls of activity induced by 
(1) a trough of low pressure to the southeast of 
Ceylon in the first week and (2) the development 
of unsettled conditions in the neighbourhood of 
Ceylon in the fourth week. 

Unusually warm weather was experienced 
over northwest India and the United wovlnces 
daring the first week of October. A marked 
cold wave appeared over the northwest frontier 
on the 27th November and extended gradually 
over the whole of northwest India and subse- 
quently over the United Provinces and the 
central parts of the country, where it persisted 
< tQl the 5th December. 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
Id which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furmihed up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this Is clear If we examine lor a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directlv 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season Is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone Is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries dffer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally baa year wide tracts of thickly 
populate land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were lew and were themselves generally 
d epend ent on the rainlal 1 for their reserves. The 
people lived from habd to mouth and bad no 
store of food to fall badk upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-07 
the Government of India assumed reeponsibl- 
iity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
Alter the famine of 1809-1000 this responsibl- 
Itty was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, whi(ffi dlstribntes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soli and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the eeientifio study of the prob- 
lems of Indlaa agriculture has raised the oap^ty 
of even the ••dry** aones. The peasanh^ hat 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of him ptitoes. The rapid 
spread ol the oo-opedrative credit movement 
^ mohUited and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread ol maunfaaurirg entetrriee has 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation , 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- ’{ 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally // 
bad year it may create administrative dlffi^ 
oulties ; it has ceased to be an admlnistrati'^/ ; 
and social problem. ; ' 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native role, 
and frightful when they came. ** In 1680,*^ 
says Blr William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ** a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
nnder Native rule. Whole cities and distrids 
were left bare of inhabitants.** In 1631 a I^tch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at Swally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but *‘the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.'* Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Monison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition ol India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil^ 
lages they have made the reserves, where- 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there Is now no such thing as a food 
famine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences throngh which It was evolved. 

History of Reoent Famines, 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to eonibat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square milesand 47.500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food waa poured Into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit Is one per- 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 05 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a minion p^ple or one-thlid of the popu* 
lation died In Orissa alnne. This was loUow^ 
by the Madias famine of 1866, and tbefamfne 
in Western India of 186^^. !nie latter fami^ 
introduoed India to toe grmt migraOon from 
Marwar whldi was sneh a dlftliignlBhiiig feature 
of the famine of 1808-1000 ; it is estimated that 
out of a total popalatton of a million and abalf 
i in Marwan one miiUon emigrated. Tbive was 
i famineln Sehar in 1878-74, then oame the great 
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ProviDOdi, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hiesar diftrlct of the Ponjab famine waa acnte : 
it waa intenae in Eajpntana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by eeveral diatinotive featnrea. The 
rainfall over the whole of India waa In extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there waa practically no 
rain. There was in conaeqaenoe a great fodder 
famine, with a tenible mortality amongst 
the oatUe. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
Uty was thought to be famine Immune, were 
affected; the people here being softened by 
ptosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and theMarwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4^500, 000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost wae 
estimated at Bs. 16 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the dutv hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone^the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Be. 8} crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 

.. India. Although actual deaths from starva* 

In proportion to the crop failure. In sending a j tion were iniigniflcant, the extensive outbreaks 


South Indian Famine of 1 876*78. This affected 
ICadias, Uyisore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two fears and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 267(000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,600,000. warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortailty in this famine is said to have been 
6,260,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000 000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Bs. 86 crores. Charitable contrl-, 
butlons from Great Brltahi and the Colonies i 
aggregated Bs. 84 lakhs 

The Famine Codea. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Biohard Strachey. 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basts of the 
famine relief system to-dav. They recommend- 
ed (I) that employment should be given on the 
TeU^ works to the able-bodied, at a wage snffl- 
oient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given In their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
<that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 


Famine Code to tbe provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as tbe 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given oiroumstanoes. Whilst 
Abi duty of Government is to save life, it Is not 
bound to maintain the labouring TOpulatlon 
at Its normal level of comfort.*^ Provincial 
uodiM were drawn up, and were tested by the 
iamlne of 1896-07. In that 807,000 square 
mues were affected, with a population of 
•69,600,000, The numbers relieved exceeded 
«, 000,000 at tbe time of neatest distress. Tbe 
cost of famine relief was Bs. 76 crores, revenue 
eras remitted to the extent of Bs. 16 orore, 
and loans given aggregating Bs. If orore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Bs. 
orore, of which Bs. 16 orore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. Tbe actual famine 
mortality In British India was estimated at 
760,000. The experiences of this famine were 
•examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that ^e suocess attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famlnee, 
QOmparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. Bat bMore the Local 
Quvemments had been given time to digest 
•the proposals of this Gommiiidon pr the people 
to feeover from the stock, tbe great fawe 
pf 1899-1900 tupervened. 

Tl» Famine of 1899-1900. 

tiffs tahffne affected 476,000 square miles with 
popClatioa of 69,600.000. lu the Cesfeal 


of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of tbe rains 
Induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a mlUioD. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MaoDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
If their ooodltion were allowed to det^iorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
In tbe forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “ putting heart Into tbe people." The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was tbe 
prompt and liberal distribution of taoeavl loans, 
the early snspenslon of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of reUet 
Md secured by liberal preparations, constant 
pgUanoe, and a full enlistment of non-offiolal 
Imp. Tbe wage scale was revised; the mi- 
nimum wage waa abolished In tbe case of able- 
bodied workers; pasrments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The Hodcrti Syfitcm. 

The Government of India are now In posses- 
Mon of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the msteorologM 
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coDditions and the state of the crops; pro* 
uammes of saitable relief works are up* 
to*datef the country is mapped into rauel 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
U the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlistea, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into r^iet works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the in^rm. On the advent of the 
rains the people* are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which BO often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 


Famine Protection. 


The Outlook. 

Such In brief Is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Tet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save hnman life wUi never be 
wanted in the future on the oolossal scale of for- 
mer times, eten so recently as 1899-1900. Bach 
sttcoeedlng faUore of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an eoonomlc 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deflctenoy in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the inoreased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five miUlons, 
the maximum number at any time in reoeJ^ of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was losignlfleant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Side by side vritb the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinxing 
fond charges are met from loans; protective 
works, whlob do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there ibonld be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instltuteo 
la 1870. It w^s decided to set apart from the 
general revenues &s. li orores annually or 
Okie million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. Tbs 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress Is being made with 
prot^tive irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been oonstmeted, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan— the most famlne-iusoeptible district 
in India— and In the Central Provinces. 


Under the Statutory Eulcs framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) arc required to contribute from their 
resonroes a fixed sum every year for expend!* 
tore on famine. These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the snm not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building up a Famine Belief Fund. The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Belief proper, the 
word Famine ** belna held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural oalamitiee. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General in Oonnotl and is availahle for expen- 
diture on famine, when neoeseary and, under 
certain festrlettons. on protective and other 
works for r^jef of famine. 


Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility In Indian 
labour. Formerly when the ralnsfailed the ryot 
clung to bis village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
N^ow at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds np his loins and goes in search of employ* 
ment ip one of the Industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the oonstruotional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency In the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a board. The balance oi 
exports in favour of India in normal times la 
approximately £50 mUllons a year. The goldi 
and silver bullion In which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in smalt 
sums or In ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining oi 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savlnn, which take thia 
form owing to the absenee ofbinklnginstlttttloBa 
and lack of confidence In the hanking tyftem. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land In the Punjab 
Is now under irrigation, and In other Provinces, 
particularly In the famlne-suscepUhle tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shook of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
population was for some yean reduced by plaguf 
and famine diaeasee, followed hy the great infiu- 
enxa epidemic of 1918-19, which awept off five 
millions of peoide. 3^mventedthc Increase 
of congestion, but brought some areai 
particularly in the Indian States, below theli 
former population-tnpporting capacity 
(ime 1981 centm showed an increase of ovei 
80 million in the popnlatlos stnee 1921. 
The increase of railways distributes th 
resonroes of the country with ease ; the sprsac 
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ot tbo oo-operative credit inovemoDt hai 
tmproved riiial credit. Finally, there is the 
coimeimble development of manufacturing 
Induatry, which is generally short of labour and 
helm to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Wmist the Government is completely equipped 
ivllh a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be effloientiy 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suapeniilon and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the Industriai centres. 

The increased resteting power of che people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1021 and reg^ar famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, Sombay, Central Provinces and 
Balnohlstan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider* 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indinn People*! Fnmhie Trust. 

Outside the Government programme tbeto 
Is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
iubsorlbed, particularly In the United Kingdom, 
for tbit purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Mabaraia of Jaipur gave io 1900 a 
sum of Bs. 13 lakhs, to Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purpoies of charit- 
able relief In seasons of general distress. 

This Trust Fund In a few years Increased to 
Es. 28.10,000. During 1984 it increased further 
the invested balances of the United Provinces 
Famine Orphans’ fund being transferred to the 
Trust. It now stands at Es. 32,78,400. It is 
officially called the Indian People’s Famine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Endowment Act. 1890. The income of the 
Trust is administered by • board of manage- 
ment oonsistliig of 13 members appointed from 
different pnmnoes and Indian States, Sir 
Ernest Burdon, K. 0 J.X., r,o.s., Auditor- 


General of India, is the Secretary <2 Treaeurer of 
the Trust. The endowment of Bs. 32,78,400 
above mentioned Is permanently Invests and 
the principal never taken for expenditure. The 
income from it is utilised for relief work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings aeonmnlated when 
expenditure Is not necessary. The temporary 
investments— in Government Securities — at the 
end of 1037 stood at Bs. 3,200 and the cash 
balance at the same time was Jls. 1,07; 4 82-11-8, 
so that the total available for expenditure at the 
commencement of 1038 was Bj. 1,10,682-11-8. 
In 1937 relief was granted to the extent of 
Bs. 86,000 as compared with Bs. 1’16 laklis 
granted during 193C. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the Improved poll<w of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport, oom- 
munioations and other factors affected by 
modem progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner im)x>8sible Mfore the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modem marketing 
practice and Government help its people bv 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity In different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of tbe 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress In a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of tbe 
term lias in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
Illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse In degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne wim a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished In their original sense that hardly 
any money is now dlstnbuted from it for the 
wlief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
inainly become nants of assistance to sufleieri 
from fl^s. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in tbe old sense was only Bik 60,000 
during the year 1929, expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Bs. 4,76.000 
in the same year. Similarly B8. 8 lakhs and 
Bs. 50,000 were expended on relief of distress 
^iwed by the earthquakes of 1984 and 1935 in 
Whar and Orissa and Baluchistan roftpectively. 
The terms of tbe Trust fortunately, permit of 
management on lines according wiih modern 
needs. 
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of hydro-electric power and great strides in this practioally all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
direction have already been made. India not sent nninveetlgated. Thus the minlmnm flow of 


motive power is one of the secrets of snccessful three million horse-power lor every tnonsrao 
Industrial development and the favourable feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the similar considerations apply to rivers In other 
enthusiasm for Ihdustrlal development which has parts. Borne doubt Is expressed as to the 
eeised nearly all classes of educated Indians, estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
and the special attention which the circum- Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers given in the 
stances of the war have compelled Government report of the London Conjoint Board of Bcien- 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation tifle Studies. 

of Indian natural resour^s ^1 point to a rapid Report points out that the Bombay 

growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of holds a unique position owing to It* 

India within the next few years. Indeed, the Stating and^ projected schemes at 

process, for which sound foundations had been j^^hra Valley, the Nila Mula and 

laid before the war. Is now rapidly n»der ^y. Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
India is severely handicapped compared with arfyantage of posseMing a firm ready to develop 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the oonsumptlon of fuel, coal or oil. These 

commodities are all difficult to obtain, and Bombay Hydro-Electric Works, 
costly in India except In a few favoured areas. greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 


transmission by electricity offer, on the other ^ ^gre transferred to the management 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards ^he Tata Hydro-Eleotrlo Agendes, Ltd., in 
the quantity available and the cheapness at ^hjeh Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts interest. These undertakings are 


(c) The Tata rfydro- Elec- 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are Smpanv Started in 1916. 

generally difficult in India, because the power J miw 

needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only («>) The Andhra Valley 

during a small portion of the year. Perennial ^ ^ ^ 1922 

rivers with sufflolent water throughout the year Company, Ltd. „ „ 

are practically non-exiitent in India. Water, (c) The Tata Power Com- 

tberefore^must be stored for use during the dry pany. Ltd. . . „ 1927. 

season. Favourable sites for this exist in many These Hydro-Electric schemes have a com- 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions bined normal capacity of 246,000 H.P. and 
where the heaylest rainfalls occur and the provide electrical energy for the City of Bombay, 
progress already made In utilising such op- Bombay suburbs, Thana, Ealyan and Greater 
portunlties by the electrical transmission of poona. 

d?.'tritaLS* 0 M*r*the*aeMl ’***'““*’ ^th a total population ot approimiAely 
and then distributed over the fields. 1,600,000 in all of the areas served by these 

The Industrial Commission emphasised the companies. 
ueeeMitv for a Hydrographic Survey of India, consume about 160,000 H.P ., which until these 
On thta reoommen^lon the Government Hydro- Electric schemes ^e into op^tlon, waa 
of In^ in^lSa^Inted the late Mr. G. T. entirely produced bv thermal stations using 
Barlow, c.i.E., then Chief Engineer. Irrigation fuel coming from great distances. 

Blanch, Hni^ Provinces, to un%take the favourable position of the Western Ghats 

work, associating with him Mr. J. W, Meares. yjgg ^ a height of more than 2,000 feet 

Electrical Adviser to the ^vemment sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 

of India, to. Barlow dW, birt to. Mmtm situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
issued a preliminary report In Sepi^ber, lOW, ^th thetr heavy rainftills was taken full advan- 
•ununartaing the state of toowledgc of the taee of for providing Bombay City and vldnity 
problem In India and a programme, ^th an adequate and economical power supply* 

oftowattgatka toU«J.d.^to ^ 


pltoj'lSr or Vati', I Ih? ramwi la .tori In thrto »ato. 
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namely, Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, from 
whioh it iB oonve^ in open masonry canals to 
the Vorehay at Khandala and thence throngh 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoll 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles Is 1,750 feet or approximately 750 lbs. 
per sq. Indi. The normal capacity of the Power 
Station at Khopoll Is 48,000KW or 6U00 H.P. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.E. The 
Governor of Bombay on the 8th of February 
1915. 



Investigations In 1917-18 led to the discovery 
' ) site on the Andhra Elver Just to the North 
* I Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Conywiny’s 
where an additional 48,000 Kw (or 
) H.P.) could be developed. These 
itlgations resulted In the formation of 
ndhra Valley Power Supply Co. and 
LStructlon of the schemes, the principal 

i res of which consist ox a reservoir 
sd by a dam about 190 feet high, across 
Andhra Elver and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
e Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
dtqei pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbixNSs in the 
glmerating station at Bhlvpurl. The head of 
witer at turbine nozzles is 1,750 feet or approxi- 
mltely 750 lbs. per sq. inch. The electrical 
envgy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mlfslon line 60 miles long for augmenting the 
sujply from Khopoll. 

^^he Tata Power Company's scheme on the 
/Nlla-Mula Elver to the South- East of Bombay 
/was investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valiev scheme and has a 
normal installed capacity ’’of 87,500 KW or 

117,000 HP. The power is transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the supply of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railways. 


The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., 
The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co, and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the Bombay 
Electric Supply ^ Tramways Go. Ltd., the 
majority of the mills and industries in Bombay 
City, the B. B. & C. I. Eallway for their suburban 
electrification the whole of the enerj^ required 
by the G. I. P. Eallway in Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whole 
of the electrical energy required by the Poona 
Eleetrio Supply CornMny and the distributing 
licensees in Thana, ^yan and the Bombay 
auburbs. 


These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes. The rate for energy 
delivered to the Kills, Factories and Eallways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0.45 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions increase. 
This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 


The fact that tht Bombay Sleetile Supply 
aid Tramways Company has ^nt down its 
ateam-driven generating plant and now takes 


its supply in bulk from the various Tata com- 
panies is of note, and it is of more than puslng 
Interest to note that the Poona Electric Supply 
Company has recently adopted a similar course. 
This is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in Its infancy in India, but 
it is posubls to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
rednoing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It Is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or doable the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 

Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 

The first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East, 
was that on the Cauvery Elver in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1002. 

The Cauvery Elver rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the Koutr Gold Fields 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station. This transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia. Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages In the South-Eastern 
Half of the State. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total capacity now stands at 

46.000 E.H.P. This is the maximum obtainable 
from the water available. This great increase 
has been made possible by the construction of 
the Krishnarajasagar reservoir near Mysore City, 
whioh has a capacity of 44,000 million cul^ feet 
of storage above the minimum draw off. 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased demands. The Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this growth in 
the use of electrical energy and have maule a 
survey of Hydro Power resources of the State 
and prepared plans for the construction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site. 

The number of lighting and poww consomen 
of all classes in about 250 towns and viUages 
within the Mysore State has increased to ap- 
proximately 40,000. Demands for very Imlge 
additional blocks of power have arisen making It 
necessary for Government, in continuing Its 
policiee for the industrial development of the 
State, to sanction the construction of a Power 
Sti^ion at the Shimsha Falls for the prodnotlon 
of 28,000 H.P. and the oonstmction of a Poiw 
StalfOD at the Jog Falls for the production of 

20.000 H.P. The constmotion of uiese projects 
are to be completed in the Bhortest time pomnble 
and will bring the total capacity of Government’s 
Hydro-eleetiio Generati^ Stations to 69,000 
Horsepower. 
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The Transmission System consists of 655 
route-miles of 78,000 and 87,600 volt lines with 
a total of 850 miles of circuits. The transmission 
system is now being extended Into every District 
within the State which together with the ap- 
propriate distribution systems will supply hydro- 
eleMc power to more than 850 towns and 
villages within the next 2 to 8 years. 

Works In Madras. 


The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first stage of 
the project being completed at the end of 
1932. The waters utilised for the development 
of the scheme are taken from the Pykara river 
which drains from the Kilglrl Plateau having a 
catchment area of nearly 88 sq. miles. 

The Scheme utilizes a fall of about 8,100 feet 
available in the passage of the Pykara river in 
the Nilglrl District. The flow, though perennial, 
is very irregular and often drops to values 
around 20 cusecs during the dry season. The 
topoCTaphy, however, embraces a number of 
feasible storage sites which could be developed 
according to the nowth of power demand. The 
estimated potential capacity of the full develop- 
ment is around 40,000 KW. continuous. The 
initial development utilizes the regulated flow of 
the river with small storages of 68 million cubic 
feet in the forebay and 2« million cubic feet in 
the Glen Morgan Reservoir which is the first 
storage site. 

Gvil Works. — Water from the Intake of the 
river is led by a flume to the forebay from whence 
it is led through a single 78^ diameter steel pipe 
1,000 feet long to a surge tank at the head of the 
penstock consisting of two pipes, each in three 
sections of 27 Inches 24 Inches and 21 inches in 
diameter and a total of about 9,300 feet in 
length. 


Power Station. — At present three 6,250 KW., 
8-pha8e, 600 R.P.M. alternator, coupled to 
11,000 H.P. pelton wheels, are installed. Power 
is generated at 11,000 Volts, 60 cycles and stepped 
upto 66,000 Volts by means of three 7,810 KVA., 
8-phase, 11 KV./66-110 K.V. transformers. 
The supply to Nilglrl District is at 11 KV, from 
a 1,000 KVA. 11 KV./ll KV. transformer at the 
power station. 


^ Transmission A Distribntion.— Power is 
transmitted to Coimbatore which is the main 
receiving station as also the chief load centre, by 
means of a 60 mile double circuit 66/110 Kv. 
line, 66 KV. lines have also been extended to 
^ode, Trichlno]wly and Negapatam a distance 
of nearly 200 miles from Coimbatore. But the 
^ds at the latter places have recently been 
^nsferred to the Mettur Scheme, which came 
into operation in June 1987. Also the 66 KV. 
system has been extended to Udumalpet, 
Sembatti, Madura, Vlm^ungar, etc., a distance 
of about 160 miles. A 66 KV. line from 
Virudhunagar to Koilpattl is under construction. 

In addition to the above main transmiraion 
considerable leng^s ofll, 22 and 88 KV. 
disuibution lines have been constructed or mre 
jmder construction particularly in the Coimba- 
tore, Madura and Eamnad Districts. At all load 
substations have b^ con- 
structed with the necessary transformers and 


switchgear. At Madura which is an important 
station two 8,000 KVA synohronons con- 
densers areinstalled for ensuring proper voltage 
regulation. 

Pykara Scheme Extenelons^To provide 
for th rapidly Increasing demand in the existing 
area and also the extensions to Madura and 
Ramnad Districts, two 12,500 KVA., 600 R.P.M.,. 
11 K.V. generators and two 12,500 KVA., 11 
KV./llO KV. transformers have already been 
ordered, as also an additional penstock. The 
Pykara-Coimbatore transmission line section is 
being changed over to 110 KV. operation to suit 
the increased load demand. These are expected 
to be completed by the end of April 1939. 
Provision is also made for installing at a later 
date two additional generating imlts of the same 
capacity. 

The rapid growth of the Pykara load in 1934 
necessitated the early construction of the Mukurtl 
Dam, which is the first large storage contem- 
plated in the original scheme. This was 
sanctioned in January 1986. The work was 
commenced In February 1985 and completed in 
March 1988. The Dam as completed with open 
spill way stores 1,400 million cubic feet of water 
but the capacity can be increased to 1,800 million 
cubic feet when required later. 

The financial position of the Pykara System 
Is most satisfactory. The third year revenue 
was more than that expected in the tenth year 
of the forecast and the system has proved a 
splendid investment to the state. The peak 
load on the system was 16,600 KW. during 
1937-88. The revenue was approximately 
26.6 lakhs. The industrial development at 
Coimbatore accounts for more than 60 per cent, 
of the total load and also the high load factor of 
the station. 


The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme.*— 

The engineering features of the Mettur Hydro- 
Electric Scheme provide an interesting contrast 
to the Pykara Hydro Electric Scheme. The 
Mettur Stanley Dam, one of the largest structurea 
of its kind in the world, is 176 feet high and can 
impound a total of 98,600 million cubic feet of 
water. This storage is primarily for irrigation 
purposes, but part of the water let down for 
Irrigation is utilised to the best advantage lor the 
generation of hydro-electric power. 

During the constmotlon of the dam four cast- 
iron pipes 8'-6^ in diameter were built into the 
structure and equipped with the necessary 
I valves, gates, screens and other fittings. Each 
pipe is designed to discliaige a maximum of 
1,250 cusecs for power purposes. 

The first stage of development providing 8 
units of 10,000 K.W. each was sanctioned in 
1935 and the power station construction com- 
menced in the latter part of 1935. The station 
commenced operation in June 1987. 

The operating head will vary from 160 feet at 
fall reservoir level to a minimnm of 60 feet. 
The average head will be 135 feet. 

As the potential out-put of the Mettur station 
is very variable due to the wide variations in 
head and discharge it is proposed to generate 
and sell three classes of load, etz., 

(1) Primary power available at all times, 

(21 Becondary power subiect to restricted 
use In dry months but which could be made into 
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primary power by the assistance of the existing 
l^kara smtion (and later Madras steam-station). 


The following are the main features of the 
scheme : 


(3) Tertiary power generally available for 
eight months in the year. 

The scheme is designed to supply power 
initially to the districts of Salem, Trlchlnopoly, 
Tanjore, North Arcot, South Arcot and Chittoor. 

Fowtf Hoom. — T he power house is situated 
Imm^iately below the Mettur Bam and in it are 
now Installed three 10,000 KW., 260 R.P.M. 
generators coupled to overhung type twin 
horizontal Francis Turbines one on each side. 
The turbines operate under a variable head of 
from 60 to 160 feet developing a maximum of 
16,000 H.P. each. Power is generated at 11,000 
volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase and stepped upto 66,000 
volts (110,000 volts later) for transmission to 
various load centres. 


and Dutribatioa System. — 

Power is transmitted to Singarappet in the north 
and Erode in the south by means of two 06/110 
KV. trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 miles) 
taking off from the power station. At Erode the 
Mettur System is linked with Pykard net work 
and both stations can work in parallel as and 
when operating conditions demand. 66KV 
lines have also been extended to Vellore, Tiru- 
vannamalai and Villupuram a distance of about 
140 miles. 


Considerable lengths of 11, 22 and 83 KV. lines 
have also been constructed or are under construc- 
tion for extending power to Conjeevaram, Ami, 
Arkonam, TirupaM, etc. 

At all important load centres out-door trans- 
former stations are provided for stepping down 
the voltage to 11 or 22 KV. as required. At 
Trichhiopoly which is an important station in 
-t- 2,600 

the southern area, two ^2 ooo synchronous 
condensers are installed for ensuring proper 
voltage regulation. j 

Mfttar Scheme Extendons. — The peak load! 
at the Mettur power house has already risen to 
about 10,000 lew. and is expected to reach 
17,000 KW. by the end of 1940-41 when the 
several extensions now under construction 
commence operation. 

Installation of 4th generating unit and the 3rd 
12,600 KVA. transformer is under consideration { 
Cor increasing the capacity of the station to meet i 
the load demands sucoessfully even during 
periods of low heads in the reservoir and to 
afford greater relief to Pykara in emergencies. 

It is expected that these will commence 
operation by the end of 1041. 

Hydro-Eleotrlo Sohame.— This 

is the third hydro-electric scheme to be under- 
taken by the Madras Government. The scheme 
was sanctioned In 1988 and is expected to com- 
mence operation by the end of 1941. 

The scheme utilizes the fall of about 380 feet 
In tl^ passage of the Tambrapami rivw in the 
Tlnnevdly I^trict. It is proposed to provide a 
•tmage 5,600 million cubic feet by constructing 
a dam acrom the Tambrapami river in the foot 
hUls at the Western Ghats above ^panasam in 
the TinneveUy district. 


(a) A masonry dam 176 feet high to be 
constructed on the Tambrapami river just below 
where It is Joined by Karlar. The reservoir so 
formed will have a storage of 6,500 million cubic 
feet and water will be drawn therefrom by means 
of two 8^ feet pipes embedded In the dam and 
fitted with valves to control flow. 

(b) A diversion weir to be located lower down 
on the river near the Head of the Papanasam 
Falls, which would provide a small storage of 
28 million cubic feet for dally regulation. 

(c) Two 9 feet diameter steel pipes leading 
water from the diversion weir to the headworks 
about 8,500 feet long. Only one pipe to be 
installed in the first stage. 

(d) Four 66 Inches penstock pipes, each 520 
feet long leading the water down the hill slope 
from the headworks to the power station below. 
Only three penstocks will be erected in the first 
stage. 

(e) Power House to be situated near the 
Agastya temple at the foot of the Papanasam 
Falls. The gross head to be developed Is 880 
feet. Three 600 E.P.M. 7000 KW. 11 KV., 
50 cycle, 3 phase vertical generating sets each 
coupled to a vertical type Francis re-action 
turbine of 9,850 B.H.P. will be InstaUed initially 
and one more unit later. 

(/) A transmission system extending to 
TinneveUy, Koilpatti and Madura and to Tenkasi 
and Rajapalayam. It will incorporate the exist- 
ing lines in the area. The system will be linked 
to Pykara at Madura. 


works in Kasiiniir. 

A scheme of much importance from its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Return, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
tw Is a great timber flume. These work;! and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse pewer. 

600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
^the powerhouse, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there Is an effective head of 895 feet. 

vortical water^eels, each 
8^^*^ to a 1,000 k.w., 
2,300 volt, 25-perlod generator running 
at 600 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
ifL? . ^ overload, wWch the generator 
end is goaia^ced to maintain with safety for 
u P®?®f 1 b of sufficient 
oapaci^ to allow of 16,000 k.w, generating 
Pl“» InsWIed within It. An Emh 

V ^Wch point one terminates. 
The othw continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles , The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
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and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy ooontryside and 
rendering It available for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baiamnlla has been taken 
in band with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where cnrrent la 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now electrically 
lighted. 

United Provinces Works. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic, industrial 
and agricultural purposes to 14 districts in the 
west of the province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
province. Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and a stand- 
by steam power station at Chandausi of 9,000 
kilowatts has been constructed. During 1938 
no less than 29,700 kilowatts in all will be| 
available. Besides Buppl 3 dng some 75 towns 
with current for light and fans and minor 
industries, the grid provides energy for irrigation ! 
pumping from rivers and open and tube wells. 
The Ganges Valley State Well Scheme comprises 
about 1,500 tube-wells, covering the districts of 
Moradabad, Bljnor, Budaun, Huzaffamagar, | 
Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh, introducing 
irrigation on the volumetric system over ap- 
proximately one million acres hitherto without 
any source of irrigation. This supply of cheap 
power from some 2,000 sub-stations is already 
having an important bearing on the economic 
disposal of crops and the development of minor 
Industries in the urban centres. 

The steam power house at Sohwal is capable 
of supplying 1800 kilowatts. The energy will 
be used to electrify Fvzabad and Ajodyha and 
to pump 160 cusecs from the Gogra mto the 
Fyzabaa canal system 120 miles in length. 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a Grid Project for the eastern 
districts of the province have been completed 
nnd the recommendations of an expert com- 
mittee, appointed in November 1937, are under 
consideration. 

Puniab's Hydlro<*El«ctric Project. 

The Uhl River Scheme . — Perched on hill-tops 

6,000 and 4,000 feet above sea-level, connected 
by means of a tunnel 15,000 feet long, are the 
headworks of the Uhl River hydro-electric 
project, supplying electricity to 19 towns in the 
Punjab, including important industrial centres 
like Amritsar, Lahore, and Ludhiana, and to the 
vast workshops of the North-Western Railway 
at Moghalpura. 

A power house equipped with three alternators 
each of 12,000 k.w. capacity driven by 16,000 
horse-TOwer turbines operating under a head of 
1,800 feet of water which are carried along the 
3 mile long ttinnel, convert the snow-fed waters 
of the Uhl River and its tributary into electric 
energy, supplying as much as 103,000 units of 
elec©c current to the consumers in the Punjab. 

The tunnel is one of the longest in India, and 
the first sted mantled tunnel to be built in Asia. 
It measures about 2| miles in total length and 
has a diameter of 0.25 feet. 


The Uhl River hydro-electric project owes its 
origin to the need which had begun to be felt for 
conserving fuel resources in the Punjab some 
years ago. 

The site was chosen in 1922, a detailed project 
prepared by 1923, and sanction given in 1926. 
Construction began in 1928 and was not com- 
pleted until 1933. Though the cost of the 
scheme was originally estimated at Rs. 450 lakhs 
it finally amounted to Rs. 600 lakhs on Slst 
March 1934. 

From the power station at Jogendernagar 
current produced at 11 kv. Is “ stepped-up ” to 
132 kv. for transmission — the hignest voltage 
adopted for this purpose in India, and is con- 
veyed 173 miles to Lahore by a trunk line 
supported on steel towers 80 feet high, sot 

1.000 feet apart in the plains and over 3,360 feet 
apart in the hills. 

There are also four travel lines totalling 232 
miles in length on 50-foot towers carrying current 
at lesser voltage from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
Amritsar to Kartarpore, Kartarpore to Ludhiana, 
and Lahore to Lyallpur. 

Provision has been made for the expansion of 
the scheme In two stages according to require- 
ments. The first of these contemplates tlie 
building of a dam about 270 feet high in the 
vicinity of the headworks, increasing the storage 
there. The quantity of water conveyed by the 
tunnel will then be doubled, four more generating 
sets installed in the power house, and the output 
also practically doubled. It will then be possible 
to cater for the needs of another half a dozen 
large towns. 

The next stage of development would be 
effected on different lines, for it is not possible 
to increase the capacity of the tunnel any further. 
This stage, therefore, envisages the constructoii 
of a second power house lower down, to which 
water from the tail race of the existing power 
house will be led by means of an open duct about 
3 miles long with a fall of 1,200 feet. 

The new power house will generate another 

48.000 kw., giving a total output of 118,600 kw. 
a quantity more than sufficient to meet the needs, 
of the present generation in an area extending 
from Delhi in the north to Siaikot and Lyallpur 
in the north. In this stage over 50 towns In all 
will be served. 

The possibility of electrifying some of the 
rallwa 3 r 8 in the Punjab, and, more important, of 
introducing tube-well irrigation adds to the 
Interest of this project. 

The former would cheapen and quicken the 
transportation of passengers and goods. The 
latter would enable some 2^ million acres of 
uncommanded land to be brought under culti- 
vation, greatly Increasing the food supply of the 
I^vince. 

So much machinery had to be used in the 
construction that It was found both convenient 
and economic to build two small temporary 
hydro-electric power stations, one at Dholu near 
Shanan and the other at Thujl near the head- 
works on the Uhl. These stations were linked 
up by a 11,000-volt transmission line and their 
combined total output amounted to 1,080 kw. 
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A field of tbe admlnietratlon of India 
ptofotmdly affected by theBeformc of 1919 wm 
that of local government. This wae one of the 
euh^ett tranuerrod to Indian mlnistere, and 
tmder their leadership conaiderable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the past quarter 
of a century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were Insijj^oant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
tnaications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 


villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles— tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“ The typical Indian village has He central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Btretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
eultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
graaing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life In the midst of these 
limine surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with Its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of vUlages, its body of detailed customary 
rues and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in owtaln portions of India, s.y., in the greater 
part of Aatam, in Eastern Bengu, and on the 
west ooaat of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
la small ooUections of houses or in separate 
homesteads,**— (Gisfittstr of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, oft.— 

Typet of VUlngffB*— ** (D The ‘severalty * or 
ra^a^ari village which is the prevalent form 
outside Korthern India. Here the revenue Is 
assessed ou Individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the vlUagert, 
though some of the non-onltivated lands may 
be sot apart for a common purpose, such as grat- 
ing, and waste land may be Srouaht under the 
plough only with the permission of the Eevenue 
authorities, and on payment of aasessment. The 
village government vesti In a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, sudi 
as noM or rtddi, who Is responsible for law and 
orwr, and for the ooUeotton of ^ Government 
revenue. He lepreeents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or elan by wbi^ the vlBage was 
originally settled.** 

** (fi) Tim jolnl or landlord village, the type 
prmlent in the United Provineee, the Punjab 
and tko Frontier Province. &ze the revenue 
wee tormeriyeeeeeeed en the village at a whole, 
lie iBotdenee being dletrtbuted by the body m 
euneilor propeteteie. end a certain taaon^ of 
eooeotlve roaiMiiudbiUty stin, aa a rule, lenmtee. 


Ihe village site Is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artlsani, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the Tillage, and, If wanted for cultivation, i» 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punehayet or 

S oup of heads of superior families. In later 
mes one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari Ullage 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally larnbardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English wora ‘number.* It is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine's Oommunilies is alone 

applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.** 

Village Autonomy.— The Indian viUagea 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. Ibis autonomy has now dis* 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the in dividual refyoftiwn system, 
which is extending even In the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries— the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
I amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punohayets,— For some years there was 
j an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Punthapk and the 
Deoentralisatlon Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendatioas: — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punehapei system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that It is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procure. We think 
that a oommenoement should be made by giving 
oertain limited powers to Punehapatt in those 
villages inwhich ciremmstanoes are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural tnteUi- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with suooeas here, It will become 
easier to apply the system In other villages. 
Snob a policy, whi^ mutt be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judldons diicrhnlnatloo 
between the etreoinstanoee of different villages: 
and there Is a ooaiideiable oonsensns of opinion 
that this new ddtertare stoiild be made tmder 
the speolal guldsaoe of sympathetic omoeiB.** 
nils is, however, stiU mainly a question of 
tatme possibilities, and lor present purposes It 
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is onneceMary to refer at greater length 
to the subjMt of village setf-govemment, 
Various measures have been passed, bnt It 
Is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has pasa^ a Village 
Punohayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of oounoiilors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
oases. Other Governments have taken steps 
in the same, direction. 

Municipalities.— The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
hrst under Boyal Clharters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically uo attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically Inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of monidpalittes was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominate, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It W88 not until after 1870 that mncb pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo's Goveenment, 
la their Resolution of that year Introduciog 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
aeoessity of taking farther steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to ednoatlon, sanitation, 
Medical, charity, and local public works. New 
muoiclpal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to the elective prluclpie, 
but only In the Central Provinces was popular 
representi^on generally and sucoessfolly in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon's Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acte were passM in 1888-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of moni- 
oipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
reipmiiibili^ w«e conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private dtlaen as obalrman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and responalbilitty, some items of pro- 

vincial revenue luited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans^ 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure for local objects. The general piin- 
clplee thns laid down have continued to govern 
the admlnlstratloo of munldpaUttes down to 
tbepreeent^. 

TIm Pftaeat Poiltioa.— There are some 
nearly 800 manldpalities in British India, with 
soraeuijLngover 21 milUonpeode resident within 
their limits. Of these munidpaHties, roughly 
710 havea population of less than 60,000 persons 
and the remainder a population of 60,000 
and over. As compared with the total population 
of perdoikr provinces, the proportion resident I 


within municipal limits is largest in Bombay, 
and is smallest in Assam. 

Turning to the compositfcn of the muni- 
cipalities, considerably more than half of 
the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to Increase this proportion. 
Ex-offleio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected mem ber s 
are almost everywhere in a majority, 
all municipalities together, the non-offlolais 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one . The functions of municipalities are oiasseo 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, therels a munlw- 
pal income of over Rs. 14 crores derived princi- 
pal] v from taxation, Just over onc-tiura 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and mlsceUanaous 
sources. Generally speaking, the Income of 
municipalities is small ^tho four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and lUngoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items or this expenditure oome^der 
the heads of "Conservancy" and “Public 
Works'* which amount to 14 per cent, and 18 
per cent, respectively, "Water-supply ’ comes 
to 18 per cent., "Drainage" to 4 per cent, 
and ''Education " to over 11 per cent. In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Province, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
it is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards.— The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save In the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sucndls- 
trict boards ; while In Bengal , Madrw and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also union Committees, 


As in the case of municipalities the tenden^ 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indian^ The 
most important Item of revenue is Provtoclal 
ratsi. which represent a proportion of we total 
income varying from 25 ^ cent, to Bombay 
Jmd In the N. V. F, ^ 

in Bihar and Orissa, ^e prlndwl objects of 
Spendlture education wh^ 

remarkably to the »ont wlt^ We 
years and civil works such M roads wd bridges. 

relief is also sha rin g with educMl^ 
thou^ In a less degree the lion's share of the 
available revanne. 

Traet^— notable fsetnre 
lii% MMStsonlt^^tory of India li We 

Sp^ont octtvtttea wMoh om dabbed In a 
laporote ehapter 

jf We Impeovement Truet Is carried forward 
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by tlie Bombay Municipality). Other dtlei are 
bo^niim to follow the examplet of theee gr€»t 
ciUea. The Government of India in 1037 
eetablished an Improvement Trust to attend 
to slum clearance in old Delhi City and to the 
general expansion of their Winter Capital. 

Proeiacial ProgreM. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1019 a Village Solf-Oovemment Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of theee boards continues to increase^ 
rising from 1,600 to more than 2,000. Inl080*81 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 12 Union Committees. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government has also proceeded, ns the result 
of an Act for constituting, or Increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 146 out of 165 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors In the 
year 1980*81 : and a distinct step forward has 
been projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalising the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non-) 


[Official president has been extended both tc 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Inf Afros also the InstitutlonB of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an enoourag- 
ijiU manner. In the tjnited Pretineea the nrw 
Dutrfot Boards, which consist of non-offlcla) 
members only with elected non-official Chairman, 
were plunged straight-way Into financial diffi- 
culties. In the Punjab municipal administra- 
tion has shown improvement, the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their Tesponsibllltles 
being promising for progress in we future. 
In the Central Provincee^ the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an Incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regiilating municipalities was passed into law In 
1022. Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


Tbs Oaloutta Improvement Trust was Insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provisioo for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
geited areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, deiuoltsmng or construct- 
lug buUdlngi and re-housing the poorer and 
working dassea dtsplaoed by the execution of 
improvement soheinee. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in tbe case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which tbe Calcutta Trust 
waf to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
la a medical enquiry which was Instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the town In 
1B96, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
eatlmated that the Trust might In the ensuing 80 
years have to piovids for ths honslng of 826,000 
parsons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
whlSfa IndudsB aU the most crowded areas, was 
649,996 In 1891, and Increased to 801,861, or 
by 86 per cent., by 1901. Tbe eorrosponding 
figure according to ths 1981 Census was 993JK)8 
and this had increased by 1981 to 1,198,784. 

Tbs problem of expansion was dtffieult-, 
beoBuse of ths peculiar situation of Oaleotta, 
adiliilh Is shut In oh one sMe by Booghly 
and wn the other by the Salt Laksa. 


Preliminary Investigations continued for 
several years, so that It was only In 1910 
that legislation was eventually Introduced in 
the provlnoial legislature and the Trust InsUtntcd 
by It. The BUI provided lor a large expendi- 
ture on Improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxatlcm 
to this end. It also provided for the appolut- 
inent of a wholetime ^airman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 


The following ooustltuted the Board of 
Trustees at aist March 1988:— Hr. C. W. 
Ourner, 1 . 0 . 8 ., Chairman; Mr. J. 0. Muk- 
STjsa, Bar-at-Law, Chief Exsontlvo Officer, Cal- 
Corporation (efoMeio); 1ft. D. J. Cohen, 
amcted by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (o) of tbe Calcutta Improve- 
ment Act, 1011 up to 19th August 1987, 
^ thereafter Mr. ludra Bhuean Beed ; 
Kumar Blswanath Roy. sleeted by the 

dected OounclUors, Corporation of Caleutta, 
under Section 7 (1) (6) of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act, 1911, as modified by 
the Amendment Act of 1928; Hr. Sudbansu 
Kumar Hitter, sleeted by Counefilon 

other than elected CounoUkns of the Corporstlon 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Csleutta Improvmnent Act, 1911, as modlltsd 
by the Amendment Ati of 1988; Hr. F. JEtooney, 
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elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Sir Harl Sankar Paul, Kt., elected by 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commeroe ; 
Khan !^hadur Muhammad Abdul Momin, 
O.I.E., Sir Badrldas Goenka, Kt., Bai 

Bahadur Br. Haridhan Butt, Mr. A. J, Thomp- 
son, D.S.O., M.O., P.R.LB.A., P.A.S.I., Upto 8th 
February 1938 and thereafter Mr. Bernard 
Mathews, P.R.I., B.A., M.T.P.I., appointed by the 
Local Government. 

Burlug the 20 years tliat it has now been at 
work, the Trust have carried through many 
improvement schemes both in the city proper 
and the suburban areas which have changed 
the face of Calcutta wholly and beyond recogni- 
tion. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done a wav with and several 
roads of an Improved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Ghittaranjan Avenue. 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Chowrlnghee past Sham bazar to Baja Bal 
Ballav Street, a stretch of 3 miles. It is intended 
ultimately to extend it up to the Chitpur Bridge. 
The Section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowrhighee end is well placed for commerce and 
trade and is expected to gain increased Import- 
ance by beixkg linked up with Dalhousie Square 
on the West by means of a new road 84 feet 
wide which the Trust have constructed between 
Mission Eow and Mangoc Lane. A further 
extension of this road from Ghittaranjan 
Avenue to Welllngtou Street on the east and 
the clcariiig-up of an adjacent area in Chandur 
chak by the construction of a 40-feet road are 
nearing completiou. The most important 
element in the present programme of the Trust 
is the approach road to the New Howrah Bridge 
from BaUiuuslo Square, the nett cost of which os 
a whole carried out in two schemes is estimated 
to approach a crore and a half. The first section 
of tills project from St. Andrew’s Church to 
Canning Street had received the approval of| 
Government and the stage of land acquisition, 
with the attendant negotiations for exemption 
in certain cases was well advanced. The second 
stage for the same project covering the area 
between Caiming Street to Strand Eoad is now 
in the preliminary stage. 

In the north of the City, two largo and 
sixteen small parks have been cons&ucted 
in different quarters. 01 tbe two large 
parka one ia named Boshabandhu Park and 
the other CoBsipore-Chitpore ppeo space 
measuring 63 blfidms and 153 bl^as respectively. 
The Gompore<Cailtpoie Park has a small 
artlfloial lake and the layout of tlie area Bur< 
rounding the lake has bm completed. Four 
f ootbaU srounds have been provided for schools 
and dobs of North Calcutta, Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Beshahandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-groonda. 
Several wide roads have been dnven through 
this htetUy ooogefted area. The approaches 
to tbe City have also been adequately widened. 

Ck>od progress has also been made with that 
iUgbiy congested area to the west of the City 
by opening vsd new reeds and widening the 
eyistfitg ones. ffStiis Scheme is known os 
MaydMWti, Sebsme No. XXYVU 
in 


The new 84 It. road connooting Chltteranjah 
Avenue with Strand Bead slightly to the north 
of Jiigannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there Is now a contlnuons main inuBo route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Catentta from 
Strand Hoad on the west to Upper Circular Boad 
on the east. An interesting small work Is the 
extension of a storm water sewer firom Jagamath 
Ghat Koad to Strand Bank Boad carrying wiUi it 
the construction of a 60-f t. roadway. Another 
Important scheme which Is now complete is the 
new 60 ft. road between Barpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathurlaghat Street whiw, with the 
side roods, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Boad to a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahlritollah. The completion td 
the widening of Kolakar Street reprraents the 
most Important effort yet made to penetrate 
the inner recesses of Burrabazar and provides 
a new 60 feet road from Harrison Boad to 
Jagarnath Ghat Boad with short lengths of 
widening of cross roads In accordance with 
existing alignments. Bunning, as it does, 
through an area with a mpulation of over 200 
to the acre and closely Dullt up with four or 
five storeyed houses, the gross cost of acquisition 
of land ia exceptionally high. Bemolltlon was 
of greater difficulty than usual owing to the height 
of the buildings and the narrowness of the lanes. 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment foes on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring the 

opertles has made It financially possible for 

e Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar and other costly and thickly- 
populated commercial areas. 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes wera under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 orores e.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Bussa Boad which forms 
tbe southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile snd 
100 ft. lor a length of anther mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Ghowtinglifis 
to Tollygunge. To Improve tbe drahuige of 
tills area a 100 ft. wide Bast to West road, 
from Ballygunge Bailway Station to Clittia 
Bridge, and for recreation an arUfiolal lake of 
167 bighas with adequate gronnds have boea 
cosistnicted. In the soutii of the town the ssost 
important of the older schemes approaching 
completion was the first section of tbe Southern 
Avenue, ineluding the extemdon the IMiakurla 
1^0 and Park and the of area round 

the pork to the west of ^Junction of Lansdowae 
Boad Extension. This scheme, Is essen- 
tially one for resldentlai deveknunent, has been 
practically completed; almost the whole of 
the first section of sui]^ lands have been sold 
and is being rapidly built up. 

Another small lake bag also been cqoiideted 
and a road is behig eoostmeted round It to Unk 
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w wtth liM road aammiidliis the main lake. 
The toed round the main lake boe been nirfaoed 
ulUl OMlidt and Ukbted wttb electrioity and la 
ttHnh lieqneiited in the evenlnga. Sttei for 
eUib bouoeo adjoining the main fake have been 
kUotted to aevera] olubo. Excavation haa been 
oontfanied In a new oectlon of the lake which la 
to be attiactiveljr laid out wHh an Island to 
which the public wHl have aoceaa by means of 
a footbridge. The two lakes have been linked 
up bv a concrete bridge constructed before 
the Joiniag canal was excavated. The Calcutta 
Tramways Oo., Ltd., have now extended tram 
tracks from Euasa Eoad along Bash Behary 
Avenue to Ballygunge Station. The Lake 
Area,** as it la now oommonlv known, consisting 
of land originally acquired for the provision of 
earth and partly for a statutory open space in 
Boheme No. XXXIII, assumes more and more 
the nature of a Model Park, and comprises well 
laid out football grounds In addition to its 
natural amenities. The Trust continues the 
policy of planting and embellishing it as a place 
of public recreation for south Calcutta and hnds 
scone here for various experiments in Park 
technique, Of which the most interesting was a 
Children's Pool properly designed for the purpose 
and believed to be the hrst of its kind in the 
Indian city. The Swimming Pool, the origin 
of which was to attract you^ from swimming 
in the main lake continues to now in i>opularity 
to such an extent that the large crowds fre- 
quenting it In mid summer, tend occasionally 
to be a cause of some anxiety, and considerable 
expenditure has had to be met on security 
precautions. 

In the out-lying area an Important juncture 
in the history of Trust’s operations had been 
reached in the decision to swing over from the 
south to the north section of the eastern part of 
Calcutta and to take up Manlktala on the com- 
pletion of southern avenue. 


Lastly for the housing of the displaoed 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lo*^^table rooms were built in Wards Tnsutntion 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect b(uU» of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
soonitomed to live in. These chawls were 
then flUed with persons of limited means, 
ftg., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed In these chawls, those build- 
ings, including land, cost Es. 2,44,868 and are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Es. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
El. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah In front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1087-88 Including 
previous year's arrears was Bs. 14,164. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment In providing sites for 
bustees. Tveo sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktoia Municli^lity, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of tne way and were 
expensive. 

Ktfbals Tank Lane Re-housini Scheme*--* 
In this scheme 4 detached and 85 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
p semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 


The central section of the eastern port of 
€ii|cutta has already been developed ny the 
Trust Into a beautifm residential area with the 
amenity of a large park near Park Oircus known 
as Eastern Parx, measuring 65 bighas, with 
large playing Adds for fbotball, tenni^ etc. 
The OcMradhand Eoad Scheme providing for the 
completion of the nortliem portion of this park 
and the commencement of a wide avenue 
runniim parallel to Lower Gironlar Eoad through j 
the outtf fringe of Entally Is nearing completion. 


The publio squaies veited In the Oakntta 
Oorpomtioo in lull hod n total ana of ahont 
M oeno. In 1912, Hr. Bonpoo, tte lint 
Oholnnaii of tha Trust, pedaled out that In the 
ratio, pUu about 0 per cent, of ita poblto open | 
which meoiund abont 1X50 occea (la-' 
I tto HoMon, the Hortkolntnl and the 
lordeni) to ite total aenoae. Oolotttta 

— OB a par at that time Loiidoo 

pM^ng M7i ooiet of public porks or gardens 
pMora^ exceeded that of Hew Xoik, 

was oocouatedfor in 


wnmim pucensoge exoeeoei 

Eodhl Ottl lUtiii m Miaiatw 


Owing to want of suitable tenanta the entire 
dwellings in Xerbala Tank Ee-bouslng scheme 
had been sold by private sale diortly after the 
Slat March 1927. 


Re-hoosliif SehMiM.-— Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomod, two- 
rocmed and thiee-ioomed suites have been con- 
struck to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the OTOrations of the Trnst. This scheme 
proved a striking tuooess. There are 182 
suites for letting and the nnt received from 
during the year 19S7»88, amounted 
to Es. 26,071. 


Faikpora ^koutiiig Schome. — Ihis scheme 
hosM am of 86 bighas weUlaid out in 96 build- 
ing tim A new re-houslng scheme has been 
^wtaken Iw the Board, as already stated, at 
pin^pher Eoad for the bustee population to 
S® disnUced by the execution oT scheme No. 

^ Qomchand Eoad). A 
speeW future of the new scheme is that the 
land is to develop^ as a model bnstee lor 
^bnstee dwellers. Special facilities 
olleied to dtahonsed persons lor seotu^ 
Jjnd In ^mito ns Impiwved areas for reinotate- 
neot pnrpQsso. 
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BridfM. — The old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines in< 
adequately bridged, have almost ail of them 
replaced by modem and up-to-date bridges to 
suit the growing traffic requirements. The new 
bridges of the city have traffic capacity compar- 
ing favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Bellaghata and at 
flhambasar have roadways of 87 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com- 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Allpore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each. 


The Tollygunge Bridge across Tolly's Nullah 
has been completed and transferred to the 
Irrigation Department during the year and the 
next to be taken up was the Baraokpore Bridge 
and good progress has been made. 

Financial. — Capital charges during the year 
1037-38 amounted to Bs. 08.46 lakhs which 
included Bs. 88.10 lakhs Bi>ent on land acquisi- 
tion and Es. 7.98 lakhs on engineering work. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the 3 rear 1087-38 was 
Bs. 17,70,70,000. To meet this large expendi- 
I tore, the Trust has borrowed Bs. 8,07,60,000 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have srield^ed Bs. 0,08,76,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans) has 
contributed Bs. 4.79 crores to Capital Works. 


The Indian Ports. 


Tlie administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports (Cafeoffa, Madras^ Kaiaehi, 

Rangoon end Chittagong) la xested by law In 
bodies specially constituted tor the purrose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedlrgs 


are subject In a greater degree than those of 
muoiclpRl-bodtes to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the Ruropean membeis con- 
stitute the majerity and the Board fcrOaloutta 
consists mainly of European members. 


Figures for 1936-87 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden Is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Deiwrtment 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Calcutta 

3,10.34,124 

8,10,99,830 

28,52,64.103 

Bombay .. 

2,67,96,918 

2.58,22,420 

10,00,07,788 

Madras 

30,40,918 

31,66,500 

1,48,68,708 

Karachi 

74,60,107 

1 66,15,814 

4,00,00,000 

Uangoon 

72.28,187 

69,75,690 

4,61,28,667 

Chittagong 

6,81,606 

6,49,762 

20,67,046 


(a) Includes the first instalment of Bs. 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Bs. 6 lakhs, the 
third instalment of Bs. 2 lakhs, the fourth Instalment of Bs. 8 lakhs, the fifth Instalment 
of Bs. 3 lakhs and the sixth instalment of Bs. 4 lakhs of a loan of Bs. 60 lakhs from 
Government. , 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

Sir Thomas H. Elderton, Chairman, 

Hr. W. A. Bums, Chairman. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 
Sir George GampbeU ; Mr. A. N. Wardley ; 
Hr. G. £. L. Milne- Bobertson ; Mr. S. C. 
Lyttelton; Sir James Bold Kay; Mr. K. J. 
Nicolaon. 

Elected by the Calcutta Tradee’ Aeeociation . — 
Mr. F.J.Bead. 

BlecUd by the Beng^ NoHonal Chamber of 
Cemmerce 0. Mullick; Dr. S. C. 

Law, M.A.,Pfa.D. 

Eleeted by the Indian Chamber of Commerce:^ 
Mr. P. Qangjee. 

Elected by the Muelim Chamber of Commerce:^ 
Mr, H, Bafique. 


Elected by the Mmieipol Corporation of 
Calcutta : — Mr. P. B. Sawoo. 

Nominated by QoeemmefU : — Commander J. 
Cameron. Mr. J. A. Bell; Mr. A. F. 

Harv^ey; Hr. A. Duncan; Mr. G. N. 
Bower. 

The principal offleers of the Trust are 
Secretarv.—Mx. 0. W. T. Hook. 

Trajflc Manager,— Mi, W. A. Buroa. 

Chief Aeecmkmt,—Mi, J. Band, OA. 

Chief Engineer,— Mt, A, M. Warn, 


Deputy Conservator. — Lt..CommaBdst B. L. 

Paw8ey.x.H. (Betd.) (offg.). 

Medical Officer.— U,-C(A, F. J. Andereon, 
lf.B., B.S. jr.E.0.6., I.MA. 

ComuUing Engineere and Zonden Agents:— 
Be^el, Fnimcrend Trltton. 
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Th« tralttc flgam and the income of the Trust for the last Oftoen years are os follows • 


Year. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
ent^iringthe 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports. 

Imports'. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1928-24 

1924-25 

1926- 26 
1026-27 

1927- 28 
1926-1!0 
1920-80 
1080-81 

1081- 32 

1082- 88 
1088-84 

1034- 85 

1035- 36 
1806-37 
1087-38 

Tons. 

1,722,805 

1 1,770,064 
1.404,442 
1,466364 

1337.871 

1.750.060 
1,085.042 

1.440.871 

1.261.060 
1,123,420 
1,412.836 
1,438,452 
1,678,261: 
1,702,2041 
2,077,441! 

1 

Tons. 

1,825,601 

1,405,015 

1,706,400 

2,476,704 

2,817,443 

2.644.266 
8,016,186 
2,380,803 
2,505.012 
2,550,136 
2,101,623 
2,486,168 

2.206.267 
1,008,1021 
2,287,272 

Tons. 

221,036 

290,412 

362,714 

466.677 

480,867 

1,164,631 

853.462 

646,844 

686,902 

862,023 

463,367 

744,671 

440,178 

609,866 

302,843 

Tons. 
761,920 
874,714 
061,442 
968,297 
1,007,017 
1,040,668 
820,002 
658, .317 
880,824 
469,613 
446,783 
612.080 
615,401 
64.5,402 
661,848 

Tons. 

2,231,637 

2,344,800 

2.680,186 

2,624,201 

2,539,663 

2,145,837 

1,748,060 

1,666,432 

1,768,667 

1,702.876 

1,970,030 

2,223,121 

2,118,461 

Tong. 

1,601,941 
1,618,886 
1,600,728 
1,706,560 
1,646,032 
1,662,602 
1,366,070 
1,332,672 
1,307,031 
1,463,082 
1,419,978 
1,47.3,9.63 
|1 .042,400 

Tons. 

3.621,243 

8,845,788 

3,887,592 

4,177,118 

4,638,560 

4,818,881 

4,085.099 

4,881,053 

4,180,742 

8,828,083 

3,870,843 

4,068,874 

4,048,127 

4.082.672 

4,326,904 

Rs. 

2,60,89,027 

2,78,28.364 

8,21,27,748 

8,12,02,183 

3,38,82,124 

8,41,82,720 

8,43.98,110 

2,83,73,400 

2,67,01,863 

2,46,86,681 

2,88,29,623 

3,06,19,810 

3,00,27.62c 

3,10,84,324 

8,23,86,622 


BOMBAY. 


BOAUD Of TEUSTRIEfl Of TUB POET Of 

Bombay.— Mr. H. K. Kirjmlanl, o.i.e., i.o.p. 
(Chalrtnnn). Nominated by Gofvrnwi/n/.— B^oar* 
Admiral H. Pltsherbort, o.b., o.m.o., e.n. ; 
Brigadier W. A. K. Fraser, o.b.h., b.s.o., m.v.o., 
M.O, ; Mr. P. N. Chanduvnrkar ; Mr. J. H. F. 
Raper; Mr. G. 0. Laughton; Mr. li. K. 
Bakhnle ; Uao Bahndur B. P. Japrtap, i.r.e. ; 
Mr. M. D. Bhat, l.o.s. ; Elected by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce , — Mr. R. 0. Lowndea ; 
Mr. A. K. G. Hogg ; Mr. W. A. Bell ; Mr. R. W. 
Bullock; Hr. A. McTntosh ; Elected by the 
Indian Merehante* Chamlter . — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, K.t., o.i.e. » M.b.s.; Mr. Gordhandaa 
Goouldas Morarjl ; Mr. Ratllal M. Gandhi ; 
Hr. K. A. Master : Mr. Sankalchand G. Shah. 
Meded by the Municipal Corporation , — Mr. 
Meyer Nissim ; Dr. Sora o P. Mehta ; Elected by 
the Milhwnere’ Aesociatibn, — Mr. T, V. Bad- 
deley. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust: — 

Secretary, N, M. Morris j Deputy Secretary, A. 
B. Bakre. 

AOOOtTNTfi DlPABTMlNT. 


and C. G. DnCnne, m. Inst. O.E., M.i.Mech. E., 
w.K.i.r., 104, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 

S.W.I. 

Docks Detaetment. 

Manager, F. A. Borissow ; Deputy Managers^ 
W. G. 11. Tpin]>leton, F. Reymour-Williamsi 
D.s.o., P. A. Davies, A. Mattos. 

Railway Department. 

Manager, H. A. Gaydon ; Deputy Managers, 
S. G. N. Shaw, P. M. Boyce. 

Port Department. 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A. O. Klnch, 
P.R.O., r.i.n. (Retd.); Barbour Master, C. T, 
Wilson ; Senior Dock Master, J. L. WUUama. 

Lano and Bunders Department. 

M anager, F. H. Taylor, f.s.l., M.R.S.I. ; Deput% 
Manager, B. C. Durant. 

Stores Department^ 

Controller of Stores, W. J. Wilson. 


Chitf Aeett,, J. P. Pereira, y.l.A.0. ; Deputy 
Aeett., 0. F. Lyim, a.b.a.a. 


Bmoinbeeinq Bbpaetkbnt, 

Chief Engineer, Q. £. Bennett, M.ae.. M.in8t. 
d.B.» ]|.Llieoh.S. : Depuh/ ChiM Engineer, A. 
ltale*Whito, M.mBt.o.B, ; Exeemoe Eng^**e*^, G. 
E* Temy, A.M.inato.i. ; F. H. Surveyor. 
h.S0., AJi.inst.O.B. ; Met^nusal Supeeintmaent, 
E. B. McGregor, A.m.I.M. 1. ; Cotwulh^ Engineers 
# Agente, A. J. BanT« J. Lumeden Eae 


Medical Department. 

Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. F. D 
Bana, m.b., m.r.o.s. 


* .J''® 1937-38 amounted 

the expenditure to Rs 
3,3l.46j805. The surjiltts of R8.23, 57.548 undei 
General Account has been transferred to th< 
Reserve Fund, and a surplus ol 
?** PUotage Account has beer 

toanrferred to the Vessels^ Beplacement Fund 
The Revenue Reserve Fund at the close of th< 
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year amountod to Bs. 97,95,342. The aggregate 
capital expenditure during the year was Rs. 
6,73,522. The total debt of the Trust at the end 
of the year amounted tolls. 19.01.28 lakhs, 
repayment of which is provided for by annual 
sinking fund contributions from revenue; the 
accumulation of the sinking fund at 31st March 
1938 was Rs. 520 .72 lakhs, in addition to this 
apart from property appreciation, the Reserve 
and other funds total Rs. 132 .72 lakhs. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay last official 
year aggregated Rs. 172 crorcs in value. 

The number of steam and square-rigged vessels 
which during recent years have entered the docks 
or been berthed at the harbour walls and paid 


dues, excluding those which have unloaded and 
loaded in the stream * — 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

nett. 

1916 to 1921 (average) 
1921 to 1926 

1926 to 1981 

2,086 

1,962 

1,954 

4,768,888 

4,674,817 

4,749,670 

1931-32 


1,866 

4,688,577 

1932-33 


1,836 

4,691,188 

1933-34 


1,913 

5,099,247 

1934-35 


1,904 

5,030,637 

1935-30 


1,960 

6,096,662 

1930-37 


1,954 

4,998,518 

1937-38 


1,866 

6,001,621 


The two dry docks were occupied during the 
year by 160 vessels, the tonnage amounting to 
679,921 an increase of 30,182 tons from the 
previous year. 


KARACHI. 


Trustees. 

Chairman, — Colonel D. 8. Johnston, o.i.E. 

{Vice-Chairman^ Elected by the Board .) — 
Rochiram Thakurdas (Buyers* & Shippers* 
Chamber). 

Appointed by Government. 

Engr.-Comdr. J. H. MacKay, R.i. n., 
(Principal OflScer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District); A. K. Homan 
(Divisional Superintendent, North Western 
Railway) ; Major W. J. Colyer (D.A.a. <fc 
Q.M.Q., Sind Brigade Area) ; S. N. Gupta, 
O.I.E , i.o.s. (Collector of Customs); Hatlm 
A. Alavl (Representative of I>abour). 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber op 
Commerce. 

J. J. Flockhart (Macklnnon Mackenzie & Co.) 

on leave; B. R, Graham (Anchor Line Ltd.) 

acting ; A. S. Micrulachi (Ralli Brothers Ltd.) ; 

R. H. Martin (Forbes Forbes Campbell 

Co., Ltd.) ; G. 8 . Taunton (Macklnnon 

Mackenzie & Co.). 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Msbohants 
Assooution. 

Sriklshlndas H. Lulla, m.a.,ll.b. (Harbhag- 
wandas Ghanshamdos), Lala Jagannath 
Ralaram Tandon, B. 80 . (R. B. Ralarom 
Jagannath). 

Elected by the Buyers’ A Shippers* Chamber 

Haridas Lalji. 

Elected by the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation. 

Tikamdaa Wadbumal, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law. 


Principal ovnoERS of the Port Trust, 

Chief Engineer, — D.B. Brow, M.O., M. Inst. O.B. 

Deputy Chief Engineer. — E. L. Everott, 
A.M.inst.o.E., A.M.i.Mech.E. 

Chief Accountant, — B. A. Inglet, B.A., O.A, 

Traffic Manager, — F. G. Cangley, D.S.O., M.o. 

Deputy Conservator. — Lt.-C?omdr. R. R. Caws, 
R.i.N. (Retd.) 

(Semfflrj/.— Nenumal Tckchand. 

Ag. Chief Storekeeper, ^C, J. T. Rozarlo. 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1937-38. 

Revenue Receipts Rs. 82,08,000. 

Revenue Expenditure Rs. 73,78,000, 

Surplus Rs. 9,21,000. 

Reserve Fund Rs. 51,57,000 (Securities 

at cost priced 

SHIPPING. 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1937-88 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 8,060 with a 
tonnage of 2,881,619 as against 8,802 with a 
tonnage of 2,688,125 in 1936-87. 1,013 steamen 
of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,724,058 against 969 and 2,538,396 
respectively in the previous year. Of the 1.013 
steamers 766 were of British Trade Nationality. 

The Imports during the year totalled 929,000 
tons against 315,000 tons In the previous year. 
The shipments were 1,476,000 tons in 1987<*88 
Against 1,272,000 In 1936-87. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 2,405,000 tons against 2,086,000 tons 
in the previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The followiiig gentlemen are the TruBte«» of 
the Port Of Madras : — 

— (Appointed by Government). Bfr. Q. 
G. Armstrong, o.b.b., m.o., v.d., m. mst. t., 
(Chairman and Traffic Manager). Mr. S. 0. 
wyawadl, m.a., (Ckdleotor of Cui^ms). 
Commander O. M. Osbame-Smlth, R.I.N., 
(PreMdenoy Port Officer). « 


Non-Officials . — Nominated by Government. 
Hr. C. G. W. Cordon, (Agent and General 
Manage, M. A S. U. Ely. Co., Ltd.), Mr. C. A. 
Muirhead, (Agent and General Manager, 
South Indian my. Co„ Ltd.). 


Representing Chamber of Commerce^ Madfa $. — 
(Elected by Commercial Bodies), Mr. D, M. 
Reid, O.B.E., K.L.U. ; Mr. G. L. Ocohard, 
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ILI..A. ; Hr. J, Kuttall, ; Hr. B. D. 

Branigton. 

Btpr§$§tAing Southern India Chamber of Com- 
maree, Madrat. — Sri K. Oovindan, Eao 
SAheb Sri T. 8. BachapikMA Mudaliar. 
Sepreeemting Madras Trades* Association. — Mr- ! 

8. W. Eowards, Mr. F. G. Luker. x.l.a. 
He^^enting Southern India Skin and Hide 
Merehants* Association. — K. M. Akbar Badsha 
8ahlb Bahadur. 

H^jfresenting Madras Piece-goods Merchants' 
Association. — 8rl Alathoor Doraswamy Chetii- 
Frincipil OiBcera are ; — 

Pori Engineer. — Mr. G. P. Alexander, u. mat. 

o.B. 

Conservator of the Port of Madras . — 
It. Commander A. D. Berrington, r.n.r., 
(Betired). (To nroceed on leave from 27th 
March 1980 for f months and 0 days). 

Chief Accountant. — Sri G. Venkataraya Pal, 
M.A., t.I.A.O. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer.—Maiot E. 

G. Bowers. M.Q., m.lb.e. 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer. — Mr. 8. W. 
White, M.i. Mar. B., a.m.i.n.a. (To proceed 
on leave from 18th April 1930 for 6 months 
and 20 days). 

Engineer and Dredging Master, Dredger 
*• Madras ”. — Mr. F. G. Cooper. 

A • Hi Stan t Engineers. — Sri V. Dayananda Eamath. 
B.A., B.B. ; Sri 8. Nagabuahanam Aiyar 
Avergal, b.a., m.e., a.i.e.b. 


Assistant Engineer (Electrical ). — Sri K. Subra 
mania Aiyar, m.e., a.i.e.b. 

HaHmtr Master. — ^Mr. L. T. Lewis. (To act a 
Deputy Port Conservator for 7 months am 
9 days from 27th March 1939). 

Assistant Harbour Masters. — Mr. L. J. Whltloc] 
' (To act as Harbour-Master for 7 months an< 
9 days from 27th March 1939), Mr. B 
Hennln ; Lt. Commander C. M. Best, R.N.R, 
(Retired). 

Assistant Traffic Managers . — Sri M. S. Venkata 
raman, b.a. (To proceed on leave for 2 month 
from Ist March 1939). Mr. L. A. Abraham 
B.A., P.o.l. ; Mr. F. E. D’Lanoy Carvalln 
(to act as Assistant TralTlc Manager for twi 
months from 1st March 1939). 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering ). — Si 
V. Muthuswami Aiyar, b.a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant . — Sri R. Rangaswam 
Aiyar, b.a. 

Office Manager . — Sri G. M. Ganapathi Aiyar. 

The receipts of the Trust during 1937-88 oi 
Revenue Account from all sources wer< 
Rs. 87,29,559 as against Rs. 30,40,918 in 1936-3 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue wa 
Rs. 81,25,423 in 1937-38 as against Rs. 31,66, 50i 
in 1936-37. Contributions of Rs. 1,94,095 t 
Capital Account and of Rs. 2,06,864 to Reserv 
Fund were made during 1937-38. 720 vessel 
with an aggregate net registered tonnage o 
26,12,681 tons called at the port during the yea 
against last year’s figure of 708 vessels with i 
net registered tonnage of 25,40,911 tons. 


BANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for tlie 
Port Of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members : — 

Appointed by Goesmmsnf.-— A. N. Strong, m.a., 
Bar-at-Law (Chairman), A. T. MoCreath, 
Capt. R. 0. P. Price, u.l.N. (Retd.), L. P. 8. 
Boorne, m.h.r. 

F«-O!j0le<o.-~Lieutenant Col. R. B. Ewing, i.a. 

i Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust); 
^ W. Stnueton (Cdlector of Customs) ; J. 
S. M. Rowland (Chief Railway Commissioner, 
Burma). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce,^ 
Messrs. J. Talt, H. Roper, m.o., H. Ponsford, 
A. A. Bruoe, M.O. 

IBected by the Rangoon Trades* Association, — 3. 
F. Gibson, O.A., M.B.E. 

Eleoted by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce.— 
Shimein Rule. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
meros.— R. Desal, if.A. (Oxon)., and K. K. 
RaranJU. 

IBteeted by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce.— 
U Ton Maong. 

Eleeted by the Corporation of Rangoon.— U Saw, 
M.B.R. I 


Principal Officers are : — 

Secretary.^. R. Witcher. 

Chief Accountant.— A. Wetherfleld, B.A.,a.o.a 
Chief Engineer,— Vf . D. Beatty, B.A., B.A.I 
M. Inst. o.B. 

Deputy Conservator. — H. C. G. Brown. 

The income and expenditure on revenu 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1937-3J 
were 

Rs. 

Income 70,96,78 

Expenditure 68,67,22 

The capital debt of the port at the end of th 
year was Rb. 4,67 ,77,667. The balance (Includ 
ing Investments at coat) at the credit of th 
different sinking funds on Slat March 1938 wa 
Es. 2,11,88,867. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon durlu 
the year 1937-38 was 6,416,012 tons of whlcl 
1,429,175 tons were imports, 8.954,231 ton 
exports and 32,606 tons traMtoipment. Th 
total number of vesseis (exclodiug Goverumen 
veaels) entering the Port was 1,648 with a tot« 
net registered tonnage of 4,110,471 tons showin 
an increase in numl^r of vess^ and a decreas 
M 80,119 tons in the net tonnage as compare 
with the previous year. 


CaUTTAGONG. 


Ohlttagoiig in Bastern Bengal, lying on the 
hank o f the riy«r Katnafnlt al a distance 
nC 18 wllas feom the sea, was already an Impor- 
tmt Path In the ftxtesntli esainiy, wlien the 
Vmmm e gave It lhaname of Porto Gmnde> 


. TteMMtnietlon of the Assam-Bengal Rallwa 
has teolUtated the transport of trade with Assai 
and ^tm Bengal for which the Port of Chltti 
gOMis the natnral ontiet. 
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Tbads. 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway matertal. 

Exports — ^Wax, Jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and live-stock. 

Accommodation — Vessels ot any slae can 
proceed 9 miles up the Kamatuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.O.S. draught of 22 ft. to 26 ft. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at| 
the Assam-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 36 cwts. and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and Jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L. W. 8. T. 

Provisions . — Fresh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 

Navigation . — There are three river bars, two 
of which have been [)crinanently improved by 
training works, and the third is being similarly 
treated. The necessity for dredging has been 
very greatly reduced. 


Night pilotage is in force except during the 
^ S.W. monsoon. 

Charges.— Port dues 4 annas 6 pies per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per reg. ton. Harbour 
Master’s fee Bs. 32. Mooring and unmooring 4^ 
in fixed berths Rs. 82, swinging berths Es. 

Berth alongside Jetties Bs. 40, per day, nlA^ 
work and holidays extra. p 

Pilotage not exceeding— Bs. a. Bs. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 67 8 to 804 4 

21 ft 887 8 

22 ft 886 4 

23 ft 480 4 

24 ft 486 0 

26 ft 668 8 

26 ft 684 8 

Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug. 

Port Authority : Port Commissioners, Chitta- 
gong. 

Officials . — Deputy Conservator, Lieut. Com- 
mander I. B. W. Heanly, r.i.n. ; Port Engineer, 

F. J. Green, B.sc., M.I.O.B,, <fec. ; Secretary, A. V. 
Bamasubba Aiyar, b.a., a.b.a.a., Lloyds Agents, 
James Finlay Co. 


COCHIN. 


The importance of Cochin harbour lies in 
the fact that it would lead to the develop- 
ment of a valuable hinterland and provide a 
leady outlet for agricultural and other produce. 
The scheme involved cutting a passage through 
the bar, which previously blocked the entrance 
from the sea. to an extensive backwater ; and 
then, by dredging and reclamation, forming a 
sheltered harbour, giving full protection and 
facilities at all seasons of the year. An agree- 
ment was reached in 1925 between the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Travancore and Cochin 
indicating how the work was to be carried out 
and outlining the financial arrangements neces- 
sary. A trial cut was made in 1922-23 and the 
elfects of the monsoon thereon was observed. 
The results recorded were examined by a Com- 
mittee of Harbour Engineers in England who 
reported favourably oh the prospects of the 
scheme. 

The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide 
by 82i feet deep was completed on 80th March 
1928. Tlie channel through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide and a mini- 
mum depth of 30 feet at L. W. O. S. T. is main- 
tained tliroughout the year. Since 1930 the 
Harbour has been in constant and regular 
use by all ships, and regular passenger services 
have been inaugurated by the P. <fe O. Co., 
the Bibby Line, and the B. I. 8. N. Co. To 
facilitate night navigation, the channels have 
been lighted. A powerful tug has been provided 
and ships can enter and leave the harbour at 
all states of the tide. A hotd on modem lines 
has been constructed to provide accommodation 
for passengers calling at the port. During the 


year 1936, the Bibby Line took more passengers 
from Cochin than from either Rangoon or 
Colombo. 

Cochin was declared a major port under the 
control of the Government of India with effect 
from Ist August 1986, and the execution of the 
4th stage works has been sanctioned and is 
now in rapid progress. These include the 
construction of deep water wharves with railway 
connections, construction of godowns and transit 
sheds, the installation of rapid handling cranes 
and other transport facilities. These improve- 
ments are being made on the new reclamation 
(WllllngdOn Island) of which about 776 acres 
have been formed already by dredgings from 
the harbour. This Island win be connected 
to the mainland by a rail and road bridge 
across the backwater, and by a road bri(B[e to 
I Mattancherri (Cochin). The Shoranur-Bma- 
kulam railway line has been converted from 
metre to broad gauge and opened for traffic. 
The line will be extended to the wharves at the 
WilUngdon Island. These developments, whkffi 
are expected to be finished by the bertnniBg of 
1940, win greatly enhance the utility <d the 
port to the planting and agrioaltnral areas in 
that part of Che Presidency. 

The Principal Officers are: — 

AdminiHrative Officer and Harbour Engineer- 
in Chief.--R. C. Bristow, 0.1.1., M. Inst. 
O.E., M.I. Mech. 1. 

Executive Engineer, Cochin Harbour Ditoisionr-- 
A. O. Milne, M. inst. o.i., H. x. Mech, i. 

PoH Officer.’-H. G. Fletcher. 

Harbowr Master, — ^H. A. Sheppard. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vlsaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
forWe country adjacent to the east coast of 
India hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
^eral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was formulated In the 


days of the East India Ccunoany. That the 
creation of such a port would have benefiela] 
influence on this area was unquestioned. 
Vizagapatam lies in front of the only practleable 
gap in the barrier of the Eastern Qhats, is 
tormed 1^ natnre to the dutlet ol the 
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C^tral Provinces, from which a considerable 
amount of trade has taken this route In the 

f fc|even with the imperfect communications 
lerto available. A necessary complement of 
at^me was the construction of the pro- 
ed railway from Parvatipuram to llaipur 
HOW completed which, with the existing 
Coastline of the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro* 
posed port and obviate the long and expensive 
circuit by Calcutta. A link has also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Bangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and lumost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty pr^ectlng headland of the Dolphin's Nose 
would oner facilities for this purpose. 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the legislative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Kalpur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to trallio. 'J'hcy also decided to 
develop the port of Vlzagaiiatara under their 
direct control and the i^rt has aocordingly 
been declared to be a major Port. 

The work was carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engt- 
neer-ln-Ohief who comes under the administra- 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development soheme a post which is held 
ex-oSlcio by the Agent of the B. N. Bailway. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
aceording to the demand of trade. The first 
stage is now complete. Ships started using the 
Harbour in October 1083 and the oMdal 
opening by Hli Excellency the Viceroy took 
riaoe on 19th December 1938. 

The present provision Includes a 1,000 ft. 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 
to the steamer Ikrths aud an Entrance Ghan- 1 
nel dredged out to afford a passage 800 ft. wide 
at the bottom. Vessels of 28 ft. 0 ins. draft and 
660 ft length are admitted at present. 


A quay wall comprising three 500 ft. Berths 
has been completed and equipped with 3-ton 
electric cranes. Storage aooommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of covered area, in three 
single storied sheds, has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and roPd facilities. Two sheds with lighter 
berths have been completed for export cargo. 
Special facilities have been provided for the 
storage and shipment of manganese ore. In 
addition to the quays, four Mooring Berths and 
one coal bunkering Jetty have been Installed 
aronnd the Basin and additional facilities 
provided for dealing with lightered cargo. 

A largo area of land has been reclaimed In 
the course of the dredging operations and It 
has been laid out In blocks served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for oflloe sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supply 
and electric lighting have been arranged for. 

The floating equipment of the Harbour com- 

S iscB five tugs of 1,500, 600, 460, 120 and 100 
. P. respectively and 27 lighters. 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft, 6 in. 
broad luis been provided ; but though adapted 
for future extension and for use by vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use It, 
length of ships Is at present restricted to 300 feet. 

The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 60 tons ou the quays but cannot lift 
mure than 3 tuim into and out of vessels. 

The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter end leave the Harbonr 
during day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The Port is administered by the Government 
of India tlirough the Agent of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Batlway who is represented at Vizaga- 
patam by a Deputy Administrative Officer. 

The principal officers are ; — 

AdminUtrative OJJiur. — A. Duncan, Calcutta. 
D(ptdij Administrative Ogteer A Trajgtc 
Manager,— Q, Lllley, Vliagapatam. 
Port Engineer, — S. Na^undiah. 

Harbour Master. — J. w. Day. 

Supdt. of Machinery. — F. H. McD. Wilson, 
Visagapatam. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES IN INDIA AND BURMA. 


Following is a list of the principal ports in India & Burma :• 


Karachi 

Bedi 

Okha 

Porbander 

Bhavnagar 

Surat 

B<Hnl>ay 

Mangalore 


TcUlolicrry 

Oaliuut 

Cooliin 

Alloppey 

Quiion 

Tuiloorln 

Dhanushkodl 

Negapatam 


Kurikal 

Cuddaloro 

Madras 

Masuli})atam 

i'>ucauada 

YizagapuUm 

Bind ipa tarn 

Go]>arpur 


Balasore 

Cliandball 

Cuttack 

Purl 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 

Akyab 


Following are the principal Ports aud Trade Centres in Portuguese and Fremoh India : — 


Manuugao (Portuguese India) Mahe (French India) Pondicherry (French India) 
Following is a list of Trade Centres additional to tiro list of principal ports given above : — 

Amraotl Lheknow Mirzapur 

Jaipur Nagpur 

Indore Srinagar Vizagapatam 

Bangalore Hyderabad Dacca 

Laliore Baxoda Sholapur 

SioUcot Allahabad 

Imdiday Benama Jubbulpore Mysore 


Cawnpore 
Delhi 
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Indian education is nninteUigible except 
through Its history. Seen tbu8» it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another It stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far<sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices Into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western Ideals. 
There is to-day no subject iu the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited lands to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where It did not exist. The result Is that the 
structure has become top-heavv. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
olaisee who oonetitute the bulk of the intsOi- 
ffMtiia are In point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of oouiitries whoee eco- 
nomic conditions are more bighlv developed. 
As might be expected from this annormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains conesponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary Education Acta have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have nown apace ; and, es;^- 
ciaUy daring the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reeu)hed alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of nnsultable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school svstem of education. The inauguration 
of provincial autonomy In 1937 has given a 
furtnw impetus to educational reconstruction. 


western secular learning. The new institotiOB 
was distnisted both by Ohristlan mlssionariei 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its infinence 
grew apace. Fifteen veers later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction In Bengal reported 
that a taste for English bad been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up In every direction. In 
Bombay, the Eip^nstone Institution was 
founded In memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made In 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical Ocjlege, 
whose object was to teach ** the prlnoti^s and 
practice of medical science in strict acoordanbe 
with the mode adopted In Europe.** Many 
ronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
e inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human boay. From that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with snooesa 
to the study of medicine in all Its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduct ion of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of CbristUiD 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled In England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wllberforoe, tntiuenced action also In India. 
Carey, Maishman and Ward opened the first 
mlssfonary College at Serampore In 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff revened the 
whole trend of missionary policy In India by bis 
insistence ou teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his sebool and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field; for as early as In 1787 a small 
group of mlBsionaiy schools were being directed 
by Mr. Bchworz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened In 1837. In Bombay, the Wilson 
Rchool (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834. 


The Introdactton of Western Leeming 
—in the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India, Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the Bast. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flpttrish nnder the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interrere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and onstoms of the people. 
Even Mie Act of 1813 whloh set apart a lakh 
of mpees for the Introdnetlon and promotkm of 
a knowledge of the BdencM was Interpreted as 
a scheme lor the enoouragemfliit of Sanskrit and 
AiaMe. In the following year the Court of Blrec- 
tofs instmoted the Govemor-Oeneial to leave 
the Hlndos **to the pimettes of usage, long estab- 
lldied among them, of giving instruction In their 
own homes, and to enooniage them in the e»r- 
Che and eultlvatlon of their talents by the atl- 
ranlns of honorary marks of distinotioii and In 
sosM eases by gram of peonnlary aaaistance.** 

It wan fraui aouieea othar than Oovenment 
that tte gMira ter wasterW looivMge 


Lord William BenUnok’a minute of 1885 
(based upon Macaulay *8 famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acoeptanee by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a nentrali^ In religloiis matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be tanght through the medium of 
English. But this decision did entaB that 
Oriental learning should be neglected; stgl 
less that the development of the vefnaeulafi 
should be discouraged. Other changet power* 
fully contributed to the ancoem of the now sys- 
tem. The freedom of the preas was establlMied 
in 1835 ; English was substituted tor X^eiulatt as 
the language of the Oourta in 1887; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Haidinge ordained that preference 
In Government appointmenti ahonld be given 
to those who hod reoelved a westem edueatlon. 
In the foUowtng decade the new Jearnhig took 
firm root to India: and, thsngh the Mnbaiiima- 
dans atm hdd aloof, the demand for EngUab 
acfaools outalripped ttaetmenna of Govemmeiit 
foTurovidingthem^ ftetupately thiwrhua haen 

of bto a mailDBd no * — “ 

iendaosofthniieadoli ^ 
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Growth of English Education, 


GBOWTB AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An •poeh In IndUn educational blitory If 
marked by Sir Oharlea Wood*f deipatcta In 
1854. Perhaps Its most notable leatnre was 
the emphasis which It laid on the Importance 
of primary ednoatlon. The old Idea that the 
education Imparted to the higher daeses of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discaided. The new policy was boldly 
•• to combat the Ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest corse of the 
oonntiy.** For this purpose Departments 
of PubUc Instruction were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The deroatch 
alio broke away from the praotlee followed 
since 1685 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schooli and colleges, and Instltated a 
no^oy of grants-ln-ald to private institutions. 
** Snob a system as this, placed In all Its degrees 
under efliclent Inspeetlon, beginning from the 
humblest elementary Institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would Impart life and energy to education In 
India, and lead to a gradnsl but steady ex- 
tension of Its benoats to all dasses of people.** 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
afllllattng type of university then became tlie 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
nndoabtedly been of value In several ways. 
It anshled Ckivemment to eeleot recruits for Its 
aervloe on an impartial basis ; It did much, 
tkdKmgh the wncy of Its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; It accelerated the 
oonvwslon of Indians to a seal for western 
adneatton ; and It cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new nnlversttles were not corporations of sohol- 
ars. bnt corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the tratniag of men, 
hat with the examination of candidates; they 
were notconoetned with learning, except In 
to far as W^lng ean be tested by examination. 
The eotteges were fettered by examination re- 
onbemenii and by uniform eourses; their 
teacheii were desM that freedom whkdi 
tsaobsrs shoiild enjoy and thebr stndente were 
eaeomaned not to vahie tmining for its own 
take hm as a msans for obtaining marketable 
onalifleatloas. la certain imporfont respects 
tecommendations In the despatch ware not 
tohowad. The Dtreotors did not Int^ that 
nntvenity testa, aa aaoh, ahonld hscome the 
^ ^ IMHfytag tor pahllc posts; tbsy also 
‘ the Institiitloa of dvll ssrrlce 

They dM not dedft the nnl- 

I to be d e p ri ved of all teaching fnne- 

iatriMattyehaliaforadvnneadatttdy. They were 
mwaanottheda^wofn too Utmeiir eoaiee of 

they hoped thatiha ayoloai d 

I thepaopia oTlndla to 
jttoaa of tholf eonntcy 




advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stlmnlatlng private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but In practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted tlic 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 

S arent could be expected to pay. And, In 
16 course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the dnty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate Institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
InstitutlonB. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sights 
ednms, evils crept in whi(^ are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment ot inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Ednoatlon charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Ourxon*B Ooveminont, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over tlie schools and 
ooUeges. The Obancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per eerU, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment and all university resolutions 
and propoeals for the afilUaUon or disaffiliation 
of oolleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility cf granting recognition to schools 
aud ol inspening all ■ohoais and colleges, the 
iuspeotion of seboolB bemc ordinarily condneted 
by the officers of the Department of Fublio 
Instraotioa. Permission was also given to the 
unlversitiee to undertake direct Aching funo- 
tions and to make appohitments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
tbelr scope was in practice Hinted to post- 
gradnate work and researoh. The teiritoria] 
umits of each university were defined, so that 
nnlversitles were preehided from any connex- 
ion With institntions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Govum- 
ment dlsoussed the fundamental prohlemi 
ol university organisation, but dealt only wttti 
the Immediate ulffioaltieB of the Indian system, 
They did not Ingnlre whether the afiUta^ 
system could be replaoed by any other mode ol 
organisation, nor idiether all schools might In 
plieed under soma pubUe authority whtel 
wehid be lepmentallve of the unlvenatles mei 
oCthe departmeats* They assamed the pw 
mmwnt validity of the existing mtem. In to 
I ttila fsatoies, and asl themselves only 4( 

tin ■tlfgmifUMm It. 
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Recent Developments. 


GovernmeBt of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy. — The Indian 
UniverBitleB Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one in 
1004 and the other in 1913. The reBolution 
of 1004 was comprehonBive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments. The foUowluft pasfiage from 
it Hummariscs the IntentionB of Government : — 
“ The progrosBlve devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Oovernment from competition 
tlierewlth was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise tlu3 extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
Institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Government shoidd retain a general 
control, by moans of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions/* The 
comprehensive instruetlons contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provlncee of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for UnlverBlty, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1918 advocated, inter alia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching typo ; It reaffirmed Wie 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teacliers and on improvement in the 
amounts of grants-ln-aid ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of wracter in the educawon given to scholars 
of all grades. It fiietlier discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual Instructions and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls* 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were In many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War. 

The Reforms Act* — ^The Keforms Act of 
1910 altered the conditions of educational ad- 
ministration in India. Education became a 
provincial ‘ transferred ’ subject in the Gover- 
nors* provinces under the charge of a Minister, 
but the education of Europeans was made a 
provineisd ‘reserved’ subject, it was not 
within the charge of the Minister of Education. 
The introduction of the provincial autonomy 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, has 
brought educaGon in these provinoes under the 
full control of their Ministers of Education. 

The Government of India stni deal with 
matters relating to Universities like Aligarh, 
Benares, and Delhi, and eertain oth^ Univeimtifis 
which funoUon In more than one province. The 
Govamnmnt pf India are also in charge of the 


Institutions maintained by the Governor-Genera 
in Council for the bei^nt of members of His 
Majesty's Forces or of other public smvauts or 
of the children of such members or servants. 
The Chiefs' Colleges are now the oonoein of the 
Crown llepresentative. 

Administration.~-The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Assembly, of which 
he himself Is an elected member, has bion^t 
the subject directly under popular control in the 
eleven major provinces. Generally speaking, edu- 
cation, is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India. 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister In charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of jhiblio Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Goverument 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
provincial government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in oontroUing the system of publlo instruction, 
is in part sl^ed with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as reg^s elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinoes, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and Intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Unlversitlea in those 
provinoes of their responsibilities In oonnectlOD 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. lastltutlens 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by "recogni- 
tion*' and by the payment of grants-lo-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and by local bodies. 

Department of Education, Healtli 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Oovernment of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was SirHaicourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Bevenue and Agrloultnze. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdlsh Brasod and 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpui are the present Member 
and Secretary, respectively. The Deportment 
possesses an ^ucational adviser styled Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of 
India. The present Educational Commissioner Is 
Mr. John Urgent, M.A., who Is an eminent 
educationist of wide experience. 

Gentml Advisory Board of EdnjMUoa.-* . 
In 1920, a Centra] Aovisory Board of Educatioo 
was created in India under the chairmanship of 
the Educational Commlsitoner with the Govern' 
ment of India. Tbk Board served a very useful 
purpose in offering expert advice on Important 
educational matters. But as a result of the 
recommendations of the Indian Betrencbmeht 
Committee, whliffi was presidea over Lord 
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H VM abolished in 1928 in the 
f fttemts of economy. This Board was revived in 
Its main functions are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of information, 
constitution of the Board is as follows : — 
Bon'ble Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands 
iChairman). 

The Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India. 

Ten nominees of the Government of India. 

One member elected by the Council of State. 

Two members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Three members nominated by the Inter- 
University Board, India. 

One representative of each provincial Govern- 
ment (either the Minister for Education or 
his deputy or the Director of Public 
Instruction or his deputy). 


There is also a Secretary to the Board, who 
is appo^ted by the Government of India. 

In 1986, the Board passed a series of important 
resoltttions suSSesting a radical reform of the 
present system of education so that apart from 
providing instruction which would lead to 
univer^ies and to professional colleges, the 
system might have stages at the end of which 
students could branch off either to occupation 
or to vocational schools. All the provinces have 
reviewed their system of education in the light 
of these resolutions and several are considering 
the possibilities of reconstruction of that system 
on lines approximating to those suggested by 
the Board. The main subject of deliberation at 
its meeting held in 1086 was that of primary 
education. The Board referred this question to 
Its Vernacular Education Committee with 
definite suggestions in regard to the nature of 
adml^tration and control of primary education. 
The sub-committee reported that there was need 
of more efficient administration and control of 
primary education and recommended, inter alia, 
that Government should take over the control 
from local bodies. The Board considered the 
report at its third annual meeting and decided 
that a copy of it should be forwarded to Pro- 
vinolal Governments lor oonsideratiou and such 
action as they might consider necessary. The 
report of the Women’s Education Committee of 
the on the ourrioulum of girls’ primary 

sebools was also considered. The report first 
deals with certain conditions which are essential 
before any curriculum can work smoothly and 
tlmn proceeds to the actual curriculum which 
would be suitable for girls* primary schools. 
The suggestions made in the rer " ” 


aooeptM and the Board decided that a copy of 
ttfis report should also be forwarded to Pro- 
vincial Governments for consideration and such 
action as they might consider necessary. 

Several provinces have taken action on the 
lines suggested in the report of the Vernacular 
Education Committee whilst others have 
ni^inted committees of their own to report on 
these questions. In view of the impcolinoe of 
matter, the Educaticmai C<nnmissioner with 
the Gevemment of India has been asked to watch 
any further development in the provinces and 
nmdrt Again to uie Board. Ine provinchd 
GoUuniBumts are also generally implementing 

S teeOiiimendatlons of ^e Women’s Education 
iihl|btee of tlm Board on the curriculum of 
pmary schools In Intlta mentioned above. 


, Another subject of considerable Importance 
that was considered at the third annual meeting 
of the Board In January 1038 was the report 
on Vocational Education In India by Mr. A. 
Abbott, C.B.E., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Technical Schools, Board of Education, 
England, with a section on General Education 
and Administration by Mr. S. H. Wood, M.C., 
Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, 
England. During the discussion on this report, 
what is popularly known as the Wardlia educa- 
tion scheme was referred to. The basic idea 
of this scheme is that education should be Im- 
parted through some craft or productive work 
which should be the centre of all the other 
Instruction provided In the school and bv the sale 
of the produce make the school self-supporting. 
The Board felt that a further examination was 
desirable and apix)lnted a special committee to 
examine the scheme of educational reconstruc- 
tion incorporated in the Wardha scheme in the 
light of the Wood-Abbott lleport and other 
relevent documents. This committee met in 
June 1938 and submitted its report to the Boaid 
in December 1038. The recommendation made 
in tlie report were generally accepted by the 
Board at the meeting referred to above, and the 
Board decided that copies of the report should 
be forwarded to provincial Governments for 
consideration and such action as they might 
consider necessary. 

During the consideration of this report issues 
arose which did not come within the terms of 
reference of the Committee e.g, the question of 
financing the Wardlia Sclieme and Its co-ordina- 
tion with tlie existing forms of higher education. 
The Board accordingly has appointed another 
committee to examine these and other questions 
arising out of this scheme. 

Another subject of considerable importance 
that engaged the attention of the Board at its 
fourth annual meeting was the problem of adult 
education and illiteracy in India. Realising that 
a survey on an alblndla basis would be useful, 
the Boiird has appointed a committee to examine 
this problem and submit a report. 

The Board has also decided that It should act 
as a National Centre of Educational Information 
for India. 


Biutmu o£ Education in India. — ^As a 
measure of retrenchment, the B\iroau of Edu- 
cation was abolished in 1928, but accepting the 
advice of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion In India, the Government of India revived 
it in 1937 under the control of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India for 
dealing specially with the collection and dis- 
semination of literature relating to educational 
problems in the various provinces. The Secre- 
tary of the Board Is the Curator of this Bureau. 

Educational Services.— Until recently, the 
educational organlaatlon la India consisted 
mainly of three sorvioes— (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (ii) the Brovindal Educational 
Service, and (iti) the Subordinate Educational 
Servioc. The Indian Educational Service 
came Into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Bublic Services OommiseW 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service In India was constituted with two 
divisions— the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited iu En gland and 
the Provmdal Bduoatinnal Service staffed by'^ 
persons reemited in India. These two divisions 
were otiglnsUy considered to be collateral and 
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equal in status, though the pay of the Buiopean 
recruit was higher hy approximately 60 per cent 
than the ray of the Indian recruit. Qradnally, 
however, status came to be. considered identicai 
with pay and the Provincial Bducational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1012*10, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianlsation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians In this service 
should on an average be 60 per cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 

In 1024, all recruitment to the Indian Educa* 
tional Sendee was stopi>ed as a result of the 
recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on 
the superior servioos In India. The Oommls* 
Sion recommended that ** for the purposes of 
local Oovemments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India sendees which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments,** 
The Commission further recommended in rega^ 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that ‘* it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may In future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will stUl 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State,** As a result 
of the acoep^oC of these recommendatlonsi 
the Indian Vocational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the mstory of the sendee which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is iargely the work of members 
of this service; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 


The new Provincial Bdueattoiiai Servkea 
whiifii function under provincial oontred as the 
superior educational services^^have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may he gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main dasses— class 
1 into which the existing Indian Bduoatlonai 
Services have been metgea for the time being, 
and olaas II which may be said to represent the 
old Provlaeial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Snhoidiiiate 
Educatloaai Services in the provliioes have 
been affected, more in some provinces Uian 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1019. Oommunai intexects have influence 
reemitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also. In a directloa iddch 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment. Bnt these results are the nataial eemse- 
quenees of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local anthoilties and will tor some time eontiane 
to affect the effloleney of the Bdueatioa Deport- 
ments in the provinces. 

Haftoc Cemmltfee on Edncatiea**— The 

Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory 
Commission was appointed in 1928 under the 
Ohalrmanshlp of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published In 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document for India. 

Lindsay CiMiaiiiiseliMi.‘~ Another Commiselon . 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary CouncU 
to investigate the varions problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of Balllol College, Oxford. The OommisslOD 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 

Unemployment Conuaitlee, United Previoeec 

— This committee known popularly as the Sapru 
Committee from the name of Its distinguised 
chairman the Bight Hon'ble Sir TeJ Baluulttr 
Sapru was appointed by the Government of 
the United Provinces in 1984 to Investigate the 
question of unemployment among educated 
young men and to suggest practical ways and 
means for reducing the same. The re^rt of 
the committee, which was published in 1980, 
constitutes a valuable document not only for 
the United Provinces but for the whole of India 


StaUsUcal Programs. ^ ^ ...... 

The two tables given below afford useful oompartions with previous years and serve to lllastiate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 

(a) STUDBNTS. 


In Becognised Institutions. 


In All Institutions 
(Becognised and Unrecognised). 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1928- 4!9 

1929- 30 

1980- 31 

1981- 82 
1932-89 
1939-34 

1984-86 

1936-80 

1980-87 



9,616,109 

9,748,749 

9,790,008 

0,762,987 

9,716,768 

9,80031^ 

10,008,62^ 

10,241380 

10,434,8581 

2,082388 
2449368 
2,200,154 
2,800326 
2.470384 
23^477 
2,767382 
2378488 
' 2,90SS24 

11,647,497 

11398,002 

12,060,887 

12,122,400 

12,192,187 

12,401,790 

12320,700 

18416.077 

18,484.882 

10328388 

10,260,014 

10,819,498 

10,278,888 

10,247302 

10,417389 

10310,028 

10,802,709 

11,007381 

2,187,768 

2368312 

2,402,040 

2,900,470 

2,766361 

2,800308 

8,018,440 

8,188,867 

12,161^9 

12,708387 

12368,682 

184^,890 

18,6(^809 

1831MdO 

14,140^098 
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( b ) Bxpbitditues. 


Total Expenditure on 
Education in British India. 


Public Funds 


1«28~29 

1929-80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 88 
1988-84 
1984-85 
1089-30 
1980-87 


Eb. 

17,12,24.514 

17W8,644 

17,99,20.248 

16,84,19,016 

15,42,50,219 

15,66,86,461 

16,74,66,078 

16,22,99,025 

16,70,84,782 


Eb. 

27,07,32,263 
27,42,82,018 
28,81,61 446 
27,18,66,622 
26,78,76,808 
26,17,65,186 
26,62,11,420 
27,32,89,680 
28,05,69 374 


In 1936*87 the total expenditure on education in the 2n(l dass, 16 2 per cent In the 3rd and 
In British India amounted to E8.28,() 6,60,374 only 12 3 i)er eeut and 7 8 per eent in the 
of which 43 .1 per cent, came from Government 4th and 6t}i elassps respeetivelv 66 8 per eent 
funds, 16.6 per eent from District Board and of the Kirla enrolled In the pilmnry classes were 
1|unielpal funds, 26 3 per cent from fees and studyliiff in ( lass I. 19 3 per cent In Class II, 


15.1 per cent, from endowments and bene* 12 7 pei eent In t lass III, 7 6 percent In Class 
factions, etc. IV and 4 l ])er rent In Class v. I’here is thus 

The average annual coat per Bcholar lu all uneven distiibution of pupils in prlmmy 
Institutions, down from a unlvoislty to a lower classes 

primary sohool, amounted to Es. 20*14*2 as ^ t i ^,,1 

follows: to Government funds B 8 8-16*10, to 
local funds Ks. 8*7*2, to fees Bs 6*4*8 and to li 

nthflr Hniirpflfl Ph IncUa calculawHl on tlie number of boys and girls 

otner sources kb, reached Class IV in 1930*37 comes to 72 

During the yea* 1986-87, 61.7 per cent, boys per cent, and 80 jKjr cent, respectively. But 


and 17.9 per cent girls of school going age wore a comparison ot the figures with the last (he 
at Boliool, Out of a total ol 10,070,704 boys years shows tliat the wastage percentage has 
In primary and secondary elasses, 3,703,537 lallonfiom 70 pei cent, in 1931-82 to 72 percent 
wore enrolled in the lowest primary class alone In 1936*37 In the cose of boys. The correspond- 
Theoorremondiug figures for girls were 2,900,21 7 ing figures for girls aie 00 per cent, and 86 per 


ed in the lowest primary class alone 
The oorremondiug figures for girls were 2,900,21 7 ing figures for girls aie 00 per cent, and 86 per 
and 1,687,209. Of the boys enrolled In the cent Thus tlieie are hopeful signs that even 
primaryolaasCsfl-V), no toss than 42.0 per cent if this steady, though slow, progress Is maln- 
were reading iu the let dasa, 23.1 per cent, talned the situation will greatly improve. 

The different types of Institutions with the scholars In attendance at then) are shown in the 
folldwlng table;— 


Number of Institutions. 


Types of Institutions. 


Numl)er of Scholars. 


Recognised InetUtUim*. 
universities 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges . . 
High SohoolB . . 

ICiadle Schools . . 

Primary SohocAs 
Bpeoial SohoolB 


Tofial of Eecognisod Instltuttons 
Unrecognised Institutions 
tbtal of all Institutions 


11,811 

83,864 

20,049 

1,081,791 

1,341,127 

10,308,403 

268,532 


11,728 

86,407 

20,645 

1,183,480 

1,363,346 

10,641,700 

276,986 
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PrlmsiT Edncatloii.— The primary schoolfl 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and munictpailtiee. In recent ^'ears, 
eight provincial legisiatures have passed 
Primary Education Acts authorising the 
Introduction of compulsory education by 
local option. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority In favour of 
the Introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Oovemroent, for ap]^oval,a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable enancial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging* the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 


of bodily Iniirmlly. Walking dielance io a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child's home. The emjployroent of children, 
who lihould be at sbhoof, ts strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-oomplliaice 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the 
provincial Government, education whwe com- 
pulsory shall be free. The Madras Elementary 
Education Act of 1920 contained such provision, 
but it has recently been amended so as to allow 
fees to be charged In schoois under private 
management situated in areas where education Is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupils in such schools in areas 
where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the variont 
provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn as yet any great alaortty 
in availing themselvea of the opportunity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 


Compulsory Primary Education. — The following tablra shows the urban and rural areas 
in which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1930-37 : — 




Areas under " Compulsion." 

Provluoe. 

Acts. 

Urban 

areas. 

Bural 

areas. 

Ho. of 
Villages in 
Eural areas 
under 

compulsion. 

Madras . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

27 

7 

104 

Bombay .. 

Primary Education (District 

Municip^ities Act, 1918) . . 

City of Bombay Primary Education 

Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

4 

1 

4 


‘iis 

Bengal . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. 

1 


.... 

United J 

Provinces. t 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards Primary Education 
Act, 1926 

36 

•25 

1,224 

Punjab . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

63 

2,981 

10,460 

Bihar 

Primary Education Act, 1019 

1 

1 

1 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 
Assam .. 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1926 

27 

8 

606 

Sind 

Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923 

1 

1 

618 

r 

Orissa . . 

Bihar and Orissa Primary Education 
Act (1 of 1919) . . : . 

Madras Elementary Education Act, 
1920 

1 


14 

t 

Bflhl . . 

(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1026). . 

1 

i 9 

16 


Total .. 

167 

8,034 

18,072 


This table does not Include areas for which sehemes of eompolsoty primary education 
ate under ooDsideimtiott or have been sanctioned but not yet Introdneed. tfeinolttdei, onthe 
other hand, areas la which suohsehemet hav'e been partiaBy introduced. 


* ln867mleotedate«Bof2$distflotft. 







High School Education. 


Pile to the IndiflOTent attitude iA the local 
MUflt, oompulBion has uot proved as fruitful as 
it ifraa intended to be. The mere passing of a 
Pompulsory Education Act even in those areas 
Where compulsion is considered desirable does 
Mm in itseu eiUier bring children to school or 
iceep them there. The effective adnUnistration 
of the Act is necessary. Difficulties arise in the 
administration which tend to make the Act 
Inoperative. The lack of attendance officers, 
'^e difficulty of deciding who la to prosecute, In 
many cases the indifference of ma^trates, the 
law’s long delays, the absence of up«io*date local 
census reoords we instances of weaknesses in the 
administration of Compulsory Education Acts, 
These difficulties are, however, surmountable and 
in some provinces, steps are being taken to 
improve the situation. 


The provinces now appear to realise the 
danger of the transference of the control of 
primary education to local bodies without 
retatning sufficient powers of control. In some 
provinces, there is a move to take over control 
of primary education from local bodies. For 
examine, we Government of Madras amended 
their Primary Education Act during the year 
1085>86 to enable them to exercise more powers 
in the control of primary education. 


SsmoBdarjr and High School Education.— 
Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Oom- 
mhnion of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides In secondary schools, ** one 
leading to the entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths (or commercial 
and other non*llterary pursuits.’* Home 
years later, what were called B and 0 
classes were started in some schools In Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been suooesaful. In more recent 
yeara the Government of India have advocated 
the Institution of a school final examination 
In which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforta have also bMn made to 
improve the conduct of the matrlculatioa and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat oumbroos 
and oertain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Oentral Ptoviiioes 
the control of aeoondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Shnilaily, the Administration of Delhi has 
estabUahsd a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
eetabliahed a Board of Intermediate and High 
Sohool Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for BaiputanSfCential India aud Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination Is 
conducted by a Board. Bnt the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
whloli recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to Improve them ; and the Department of 
PubUo Instmotton, wfaioh allots the Government 
grants, has no responslbUlty tor the reeognl* 
m schools, and no connexion whatever 
sm m ptiiate nnaiM aehoola. This dual 
antlioftty and this dtvisioB ol responatldUty 
anhaiipy effects. The staodwd of 
atoo is very low ao that the matrl- 
aaabie to heneftt by the col- 


lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing Irom the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
In a number of the better schools In the 
State. In Bombay, the gravity of the situation 
create by the dual control of secondary educa- 
tion was realised aud consequently in 1935 
negotiations began between the university and 
the Education Department which resulted in the 
passing of a number of new University Statute 
governing the inspection and affiliation of high 
schools by the university. These Statutes are 
expected to remove all causes for friction 
between the University and the Department 
In the matter of inspection and affiliation of high 
schools. Machinery has also been devised 
whereby any difference of opinion between the 
University and the Department as to the eligibi- 
lity of a school to receive recognition will he 
decided by a Joint inspection of the University 
aud the Department. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system Is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
oblectlve released from the trammels of a 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
to Join the humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 

Eeconstniction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which met In Delhi 
in 1034. Its details were worked out in 
greater detail in an important Besolution of 
the Government of the United Pro^ces filter 
in the same year. The matter was also consi- 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by the Universities' conference and 
suggested that expert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces. The Government of India, 
in consultation with the provincial Governments, 
accepted this suggestion and the services of two 
experte—Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., formerly Chief 
Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Muca- 
Won, B^and, and Mr. S. H. Wood, Director 
of InteUlgenoe. Board of Education, England, 
were obtiuned for tills purpose. As tiiese expm'ts 
considered that an intensive study of a limited 
area would be more profitable than a necessarily 
cujwy survey of the greater part of British 
India, they limited their investigation mainly 
to three nrovinces, viz., the United Provinces, 
toe PunJ^, and Ddhl, although they discuefied 
their problems with administrators, toatoers SAd 
others eoaoemed with education from practi- 
cally every j^vinoe. Their recommendations 
are contained in their report commonly waHod 
tho Wood-Abbott Boport on Vocational Eduoa- 
tton tn India whUm mention has been made 
above. 
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Mention may be made here of the United 
Provinces Primary and Secondary Education 
Beorganisation Committee, which was appointed 
by the Provincial Government to suggest changes 
in the educational system of the Province in 
the light of the Wood- Abbott Report and the 
Wardha Education Scheme. The Committee 
has now submitted its report to the Provincial 
Government. Its main recommendations are 
tliat there should be a uniform system of free 
and compulsory primary education for all 
children both in rural and urban areas extending 
over seven years beginning from the age of 
seven, the m^um of instruction being “ Hindus- 
tani ” taught in botli the scripts (Devanagri 
and Persian), that throughout this period 
education should, as far as possible, be carried 
on through concrete life-situations and should 
be correlated with one or more forms of manual 
and productive work, and that the system of 
secondary education should bo a complete and 
integrated whole and the courses should be self- 
sufflbieut and constitute a unit by themselves. 

Anglo-Indian and European Education.—^ 
There are schools tor Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has 
proved to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 
a oonference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these scliools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education iu Indian colleges. 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub-Committee of the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have b^n constituted in almost all 
ProNlnces; and an Inter-Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of whic^ 
was held in January 1985 under the auspicbll 
of the Government of India. The office o! tW 
Inter-Provincial Board has been located in 
Delhi. The present Secretary of the Board is 
Mr. F. F. C. Edmonds, m.a.,b.sc., late Inspector 
of Schools. Coorg and Bangalore. He is 
also the Chief Inspector of Anglo-Indian and 
European Schools in India. The Provincial 
and Inter-Provincial Boards of Anglo-Indian 
and European Education are functioning satis- 
factorily and will, it is hoped, lead to an 
improvement in the courses of study and to 
iilgber standard of education for the Anglo- 
Indian and European Communities. 

Medium of tustruetlon in publle eciioola. 
— ^The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative cou- 
fereoce which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Cbalrmanahip of Sir Sankaran Nalr, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
(xmeeded that the teaeliing of sdiooi subjecti 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on thegiound that It improved 
tbo knovdedge of EngUsh. The result «l the 
oonferenoe was thtimoze luconduiive. Some 
loesi autbodties tmte sfaice thm approved 


of schemes providing lor the reoaiiitlon of 
local vemaculaTS as media of Instrimtioa and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of Instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

The main difficulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language seotiona. 
The problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this connexion, Mr. A. 
Latifl, I.C.S., has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script. Some 
memi)er8 of the Committee of the Central Revi- 
sory Board of Education appointed to consider 
the Wardha Education Scheme also felt that the 
adoption of Roman script might prove a Bolutkm 
to the language difficulty and greatly minimise 
the work of both scholar and teacher. 

Boy Scout Movement.—A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces in creating amongst hoys 
an active sense of good discipline. 

It is gratifying that intimate contact is being 
established between the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St. John’s 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village conditions 

Girl Guide Movement — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
Instruction. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of students 
but i>rogre8s has been hampered owing to the 
shortage of funds and the continued apathy of 
parents. In Madras, with effect ftom the 
oeglnning of the year 1932-83, Government 
directed the discontinnance of grants from 
Provincial Funds towards the cost of medical 
inspection of pupils as a measiu'e of retrenchment. 
Government have, however, been c<msidering 
for some time past the question of adopting 
as early as possible an intensive scheme of m^lotu 
Inspection with provision for follow-up work, 
though a satisfactory and practicable scheme 
has yet to be framed. In Bombay, a re^ar 
medical inspection is not held in every Govern- 
ment secondary school or in every aided schooL 
The expense involved in such regular Inspection 
has prevented it being introduced as yet. In 
Bengal very little has been done for any organlaM 
scheme of medical examination and supervision 
of the health of pupils. The Government h as 
approved the scheme for the medical examina- 
tion and supervision of pupils in Government 
Hl^ Schools and high madrasahs outside 
Calcutta but it has not so far been able to find 
funds for it. In the United Pnn^ees schools 
are inspected by School Health Officers who are 
under the control of the Puli^lic Health Depart- 
ment. These officers pay regular perlodioal 
inspection visits and Uie health of the stndenta 
has been generally satiolactory. In the.Rnnlab 
the important question of medical InSMoMon 
and treatment of school children has rScifdYWl 
attention and mueffi usefhl work la behm ikne 
in this dlreetion. A beginning has jknLjiMii 
made in introducing regular mediw HSpm 
and treatment In Govemmokt Gimfwmis- 
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IXk jUtUiXp there U a school medical officer and at their headquarters. Among commercial 
tiXh aaslstant school medical officer for all the colleges, the most important is the Sydenham 
schools of each division. In Assam, College of Commerce and Economics In Bombay. 
^ atmost all Government High Schools and some Industrial institutions are dotted about India, 
'’aided high schools are inspected by medical some maintained by Government, others by 
officers whose work is generally quite satisfactory, municipalities or local boards, and others by 
In the Central Provinces, a regular system of private bodice. The most important are the 
medical Inspection of all boys once a year and Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay 
of recording the results of their examination and the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore 
in “ Health Cards " is conducted in Government the product of generous donations by the Tata 
anglo-vernacular schools, and the expenditure family. Tlio tendency in recent years has been 
on this account is admitted for grants-in-aid to place these institutions under tlie control of 
in schools maintained by other bodies. Private the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
schools have also begun to follow this system a number of enginoerlng schools, there are 
In that pjovince. Engineering Colleges at lloorkee, tiibpur, Poona, 

The activities of Junior Eed Cross and Gulndy (Madras), Mughalpura, Patna and 
Bt. John Ambulance Societies have been imriicu- Benares each of which except that at lloorkee 
lariy bemefleial in improving the health of is affiliated to a university. The engineering 
school children and in Interesting them in colleges maintain a high standard and great 
the health of others. pressure for admission is reported from several 

Professional and Technical Educotion.— provinces. Tliere are schools of art in the 
A research institute In agriculture was larger tow^tis where not only architecture and 
Started by Lord Curson at Pusa in Bihar, ‘‘rts arc studied, l)Ut also practical crafts 

which has done valuable work. Its buildings Ip® work. There are two 

were seriously damaged by the Bihar earth- fbrest colleges at Delira Dun and Polmbatore 
quake In 1931. The Institute has therefore a Teelmlcal Institute is in existence at 
been transferred to New Delhi,. where new build- Cawnpore and a Mining School at Dlianbad 
lugs have been oonstruoted for It. Conferences Mining and metallurgy are also taught at tlie 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, Benares Hindu University which provides 
with the object of providing a suitable » fyeaf ^ tourse leading to a B.Sc. degree in 
training in agriculture. Tlie Eoyal Commission each subject. Provision has been made by the 
on Agriculture submitted its report In 1928 and Goveniment of India fur the training of cadets 
as a result of its recommeudations an Imperial Mercantile Marhie Service and a ship 

Counoil of A^lcultural Besearch has ^een “ I.M.M.T.S. Duller in ’* has been stationed for 
established by the Govemmout of India purpose lu Bombay waters. 

The following table shovis in summary from the number of such institutions and of students 
attending them ; — 
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1* M. M. T* S. DtdMiii — On the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
in 1923 and Capt. Saver’s Eeport, the Govern- 
ment of India, in the Department of Commerce, 
started the Indian Mercantile Marine Training 
Ship *' Duffer in ” in Bombay waters. His 
Excellency, the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, formally 
opened the Ship on Ist November 1927 with 
an opening batch of 30 cadets, Capt. H. Digby- 
Beste, R.I.N., being the first Captain-Superin- 
tendent. 

Since its establishment 11 years ago, the 
“ Dufferin ” has trained 332 Indian cadets, 
of whom 13 are officers in the Royal Indian 
Navy, and 100 are in the Mercantile Marine ; 
29 are serving as oflicers in the ancillary or 
other services and 130 are at present apprentices 
either at sea or in workshops ashore. At 
present there are 123 cadets in training. 

The affairs of the Ship are managed by a 
Governing Body composed of the following : — 

Chairman . — The Hon’ble Diwan BalilMlur 
Sir A. llamaswumi Mudaliar, (Commecee 
Member to the Government of India) (ex-offteio). 

Members. — W. Grieve, m.a., n.sc., o.i.E., 
I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction {ex-offidu ) ; 
M. A. Master, n.A., LL.I). (Indian Merchants 
Chamber); K. C. Dinshaw, j.p., (Indian Shlpping)i 


Walchand Hlrachand, o.l.s., (Indian 
Shipping) ; The Hon’ble Maulvi Sir Mohammad 
Yakub, (Non-maritime Provinpes) ; Sir Abdul 
Halim Ghuenavi, m.l.a. (Central), (Bengal 
Province) ; Basheer Ahmed Sayeed ; M.A., 

B.L., M.L.A. (Madras), (Madras Province) ; 
A. K. G. Hogg, (British Shipping) ; R. P. Maeanl, 
M.A., (University of Bombay); Gordhandas 
Goculdas Morarji, (Bombay Port Trust) ; 
Captain R. C. G. McClement, R.l.N., J.P. 
(He^relary). 

The present Captain-Superintendent is Capt. 
R. C. G. McClement, R.l.N. , J.I*., who is assisted 
by 3 Executive Ofticers, 2 Engineer Officers, 
1 Head Master and 5 Assistant Masters. 

The age limit for admission is between 18 
years 8 months and 16 years on 15th January 
of the year of entry. Annually 50 Cadets — ^26 
for tlie Executive and 25 for the Engineering 
Branch — are admitted for a 3 -year course, 
tcmkiuatiug in the Final Passing Out Examina- 
tion of ths Bhip, which is recognised as equi- 
valent to Matriculation in India. 

The total cost to the parent of training a 
boy is about Rs. 1,800 for the 3-year course. 
A number of scholarships are available for 
cadets of deserving parents or of those who are 
in straitened chcumstances. 


ladian School of Mines. 


The Government of India maintains the Indian 
School of Mines at Dhanbad fur high grade in- 
struction in Mining Engineering and Geology. 
A Diploma (A.I.B.M.) is granted and certain 
statutory privileges are enjoyed by Diploma- 
holders in respect of the examinations of the 
Department of Mines for the (^al Mine 
Managers’ Certificates of Corai)etency. There 
are three-year Certificate Courses but the full 
Diploma Course occupies four years. The 
SeOretary for Mines, Great Britain, has approved 
tMteiiool in respect of Its Diploma of Associate- 
shi^ in inning Engineering under Section 9(6) 


of the British Coal Mines Act, 1911. A holder 
of the Certificate or Diploma of the school 
is thereby entitled to claim exemption from 
tl»e period of practical mining experience nor- 
mally required from applicants for first or second 
class certificates of competency prescribed by 
the Act. The Diploma has also been recognised 
by tlie University of London for the purpose 
of its B.Bc. degree in Engineering (Mining) 
and the University — has agreed to the holding 
of its Intermediate and Final Examinations for 
tliat degree in the premises of the School at 
Dhanbad. 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded In 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the afflUat- 


Universities. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
lor the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, lor the control ol secondary and Interme- 
diate education In Bengal and lor the estaMIsb- 


lug type. The Government ol India had noog - 1 ment ol a unitary teaching University la Daoea. 

nlsed In their resolution of 1918 the necessity ^ 

creating new local teaching and residwitial 
universities in addition to the existing affiliating 
onlverstties. The developtnent of this policy 
was accelerated by the strength ol communal 
Ming and the growth of local and provincial 
patriotism, leading to the estabUahment ol a 
namber of teaching universities. The new 
type ol aniversitsM has since beui stroai^y 
advocated by the Oalcutta University Commie- 
Ion which has offered oonstructive propoeaie ae 
to the lines to be followed in unlveriity reform. 


Univnrsltir Ciiauiiinaioii.-~Th6 

report ^ the Oaientta univecilty Commiiskm 
was pnhfthhad in Angnat 1919. 


These measures concerned only Bengal but It 
was generally recoguieed that some of the 
criticism made by the Oommisslonefa admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities ol 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Oommlaion, In the 
United Provinces two committees were | 
ed, one to prepare a soheme lor 
teaching University at liudmow, the { 
consider measures lor the reerg 
Allahabad University and the 
Board to oontrol leeondary and i 
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Education 0 / Women and Girls. 


Iiitariiiedlate Colleges.— One Importent 
part of the Calcutta University ConiinlBsioo*s 
laocmmeiidatlons has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated In the 
Acta establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad^ namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of univeisity work and of the two top 
classM of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1021. 

The United l^rovlnces Board was constituted 

S r an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
usllm University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of tlie University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
A]mer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Kajputana, Central India and Gwallol. Inter- 
meo^iatc Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are afiUiated 
to the Punjab University. 

Inter-Unlveralty Board.— The Idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference In 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
In India took practical shape and an Inter-Unl- 
venity Board came Into being during 1925. 
All the Universities in India arc now members of 
the Board. Its functions are 
(a) to act as an inter-universtty organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(5) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

<e) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
muaicatton and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
noognitlon for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(a) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, a common representative or repreeenta. 
ttves of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education; 

(n to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian onlversitles ; 

to) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
aaeigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Inter-University Board also funotiona as 
a National Committee of Intellectual Go-opera- 
tion in India so far as questions of high educa- 
tion are concerned. 

Board has not yet had much Infinenee 
on University policy in India but It has done 
m dofuddeiabie amount of useful work In ocdlect- 
ittg information end in stimulating thoufl^t 
tupa^diag current University problems. 


Ednoatlon of Indian Women and GIrlsi— 

The female education continues to progress. It 
has now been recognised that the education of 
girls is necessary for happiness and progress in 
town and village with the result that the forces 
of conservatism have weakened. Customs and 
prejudices which were for long detrimental to 
the advancement of female education are now 
disappearing. In some provinces, oo-education 
is regarded as a solution of many difficulties in 
the way of girls' education. For example, 
Madras and Assam have more girls under Instruc- 
tion In boys’ Institutions than in those for girls. 
There Is, however, much leeway still to make 
up as only 17*9 per cent, girls of school-going 
age were enrolled in the primary classes during 
the year 1986-87. 

For the higher education of women, there are 
colleges spoeiaUv meant for them, e,g , there 
were 81 arts colleges with 2,892 women students, 

8 training colleges with 301 women students, 
and one medi(*al college with 138 women students 
during the year 1936-37. In addition, women 
are also admitted to certain arts and professional 
colleges for men In 1936-37, 3,149 women were 
reading in arts colleges for men, 147 in training 
colleges for men, and 869 in other professional 
colleges for men The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at New Delhi continues to 
retaiti its alMndia character by attracting 
students from all over India. It provides a 
full medical course for women students le.idmg 
to the M.B.B 8. Degree and is affiliated to the 
Punjab University. The Women’s Christian 
Medical College, Ludhiana, has also been 
affiliated to the University of the Punjab for 
the First Professional M B.B 8. (Anatomy and 
Physiology) Examination. 

The Shreematl Nathibal DamodherThackersey 
Indian Women’s University, which was started 
at Poona by Professor Karve in 1916, was trans- 
ferred to Bombay in 1936. It is a private 
institution and is doing much useful work. 

The All -India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association has also been estatfilshed 
in connection witii this Conference. This 
association appointed In 1980 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
recommended the establishment d such a 
college ** on absolutely new lines which would 
Bimtbestse the work of existing provincial 
(^eges by Mycholodoal research.” The pro- 
posal was adopted by the Assotiatlon and a 
odlege, ealled the Lady Irwin College, has since 
been established in New Delhi. The eoUege 
provides a three years* Teachers’ course for those 
who wish to qualify as High School Teachers of 
Home Science. Oth^s take the Home course 
of two years. 




The comparative statement below shows tlie state of women’s education doring 1936-37 : 




Ittoties.— The lour tables, whidi are glTea bdow, summarise the salient features educational procreaB 
IndiatiiiidadlagBitniia}, and wffl be Of general intbest. 

> (t) Number cf TngtituUon*. 

I No. OF BsoooinssD IssTiTunoira. iNo. of Unrecognised Institutions. | Total No. of in 
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(iii) DittribiUion of Scholars in Recognised InMUutionSf 1936-37. 

Number ov Scholars m Ihstitutions for Males 


Educ 





TOTAt EXPBHDmjKE. AESUAL AVEEAGB COST PEE SCHOLAE ( 1936 - 37 ). 
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was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
(Lord WiUingdon) In October, 1985. The 
School is located on the two estates known as 
Chandbagh (on rent from the Government of 
India) and the adjoining estate, known as 
Skinner’s, which has been purchased by the 
Society. There are at present about 255 pupils 
who are distributed in four houses. Mr. A. £. 
Foot continues to be the Headmaster. He is 
assisted by nineteen masters, of whom six have 
been appointed from England. The School 
prepares candidates for the Senior Cambridge 
Examination and thereafter for the United 
Provinces Intermediate Examination, and 
subsequently for entrance to the Indian Military 
Academy and Medical and Engineering Colleges, 
or for English Universities. The age of admis- 
sion is between 11 and 13 years, and the age of 
leaving Is about 18 years. The oldest boys i 
at present were born in 1921. The Board of 
Governors of the Society, which maintains the 
School, includes the Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad (Chairman), Sir B. L., MItter (Vice-Chair- 
man), Mr. .1. G. Laithwaite, Mr. John Sargent, 
Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, Rai Bahadur Amarnath 
Atal, Eal Bahadur Cliuttan liUl, I)r. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee, and Mr. B. M. Stalg (Hono- 
rary Treasurer). His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President. 
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Indigeiioas Ediieatloa.— Of the 14,146,088 
scholars being educated In India 711,666 are 
classed as attending * private* or *unreoog> 
nised * institutions. Some of theee institutions 
are of Importance: The Ourukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rablndra Hath Taflcure’e 
School at Bolpur have attained some none. 
There Is also an Indian Women’s Uni* 
verslty at Bombay, to which reference has 
been made under the education of Indian 
women and girls. This University provides 
instruction through the medium of vernacular, 
English being, however, a compulso^ subject. 
Four colleges are affiliated to the university 
which are situated at Bombay, Poona, Ahme- 
dabad and Baroda. Connected with every big 
mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a reilgiout or 
* national ’ atmosphere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbla Ckdlege, 
Delhi, foimded by the late Hakim Aimal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction In the indigenous system 
of medicine np to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement initiated in 
England by Lord Baden- Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is (5hief Scout of India and the heads of Provinces 
and States are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop good 
citizenship among boys by forming their charac- 
ter — training them in habits of observation, 
obedience and self-reliance — inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others — and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handicrafts 
useful to themselves. The Association Is now 
directly affiliated with the Boy Scouts Inter- 
national Bureau. 


Indian Hbadquartrus. 

Chief Scout for India . — ^His Excellcaoy The 
Most Honourable the Marquess of linlitltgow, 
K.T., G.11.8.1,, G.M.T.IS. 

Chief Commissioner. — Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.b., 
LL.D„ of Chhatarl. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner. — ^H. W. Hogg, 
Esq., O.l.E., D.O.O., Akji. 

Honorary Treasurer. — B. Blomfleld, Esq, 
General Secretary for India. — Q. T. J. 
Thaddaeus, Esq., D.A., d.o.o., Ak.D. 
Headquarters Ommeilfor India , — 

President . — The Chief Scout for India. 
Chairman — ^Tbe Chief OommlB8loner(ex*offioio.) I 
Members . — ^Tbe Treasurer (ex-officlo). ] 

The Deputy Chief Commlsslo&ers 
(ex-officio). 

Sir Byiamjee Jeieebhoy, Kt., Alice 
Building, Hornby Boad, Bombay. 


The Hon'ble Chief Justice Sir 
Douglas Young, Kt., Provincial 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Amocla- 
tlon, Punja, High Court, Lahore. 

TheHon’ble Mr. Justice Vivian 
Bose, Bar-at-Law, Provinolal 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, C. P. High Court, Nagpur. 

G. A. Small, Esq., I.E.S.. Provincial 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Assoola- 
tlon, Assam, Shillong. 

K. C. De, E8q.,o.l.E., 1.0.8. (Btd.) 
Asst. Provincial Commissioner, 
Boy Scouts Association, Bengal, 2, 
Ookhale Boad, Calcutta. 

S. F. Grant, Esq., Govt. 

Printing and Stationery, Peshawar. 

Sir B. K. Sbanroukham Cbetty, 
K.O.I.B., State Scout Commia* 
sioner, Boy Scouts Association, 
Cochin State, Emakulam. 

F. S. Young, Esq., District Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Asaooia- 
tlon, Jaipur State, Jaipur. 

Prof. V. 8. Ohurye, M.A., State Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Boonte Assooi- 
atiou, Jnnagadh. 

Dr. Shrl Bam, Scout Organiser, Boy 
Scouts Association, Jammu and 
Kashmir State, Jammu. 

K. P. Naidu, Esq., State Scout 
Cammiasioner, Boy SeoUts Asaoei- 
ation, Dewas Senior (C.I.). 

Baja Banker Pratap Singh Deo 
Mohindra Bahato, Chief Scout, 
Dhenkanal State, Dhealcaaal. 

Stfcrctorg.— The Genera] Seemtaty (CK-officto.) 
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The Boy Scouts Associotioii in Inilini 
GRAND 




No. of Groups. 

Sections of 
Groups. 

Officers Warranted & 
on Probation. 

{§' 

NAME. 

p 

o 

"I'd 

6§ 

Total. 

Troops, 

Pack. 

■ 

Crew. 

d 

Troop. 

4 

k 

1 

1 

Assam 

18 

463 

471 

284 

365 

19 

50 

274 

335 

17 

2 

Baluchistan 

.. 

12 

12 

12 

11 

2 

4 

25 

12 

3 

8 

Bangalore 


23 

23 

14 

18 


5 

20 

26 


4 

Bengal 

24 

604 

528 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

5 

Bihar 

7 

287 

294 

264 

177 

25 

157 

284 

145 

13 

6 

Bombay 

22 

849 

871 

725 

378 

38 

t 

t 

t 

t 

7 

Central India 

6 

16 

22 

14 

19 

3 

12 

11 

16 

8 

8 

Central Provinces 

30 

,, 686 

716 

408 

411 

37 

23 

684 

483 

54 

9 

Delhi 

2 

71 

73 

47 

43 

6 

7 

71 

60 

7 

10 

Eastern States Agency 

n 

131 

142 

102 

273 

4 

25 

112 

333 

3 

11 

Hyderabad British 
Administered Areas 

6 

< 65 

61 

20 

41 


6 

29 

68 


•12 

Madras 

33 

667 

700 

418 

412 

94 

53 

695 

527 

125 

13 

N. W. F. P 

11 

147 

168 

106 

109 

18 

66 

113 

125 

18 

14 

Orissa 

1 

60 

61 

46 

12 

2 

19 

51 

12 

4 

16 

Punjab 

15 

1958 

1937 

1634 

914 

64 

366 

1658 

932 

72 

16 

Eajputana 

2 

31 

33 

31 

8 

4 

26 

37 

3 


17 

Sind 

6 

282 

288 

196 

285 

17 

26 

270 

136 

18 

18 

United Provinces 

27 

874 

901 

723 

794 

64 

106 

661 

799 

44 

19 

W. I. States Agency 


43 

43 

51 

10 

5 

2 

43 



20 

Alwar State 


30 

30 

22 

8 



22 

8 


21 

Baghat State 


1 

1 

3 

1 


1 

6 

2 


22 

Barwani State 


3 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

'‘'3 

2 


28 

Benares State . . . .j 


1 

1 

4 

2 


1 

4 



24 

Bharatpur State . . . 


18 

18 

17 

17 

7 

8 

26 

22 

10 

25 

Bhopal State 


61 

61 

61 



26 

85 

•• 

•• 

26 

Bijawar State , . . .| 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 



87 

Bikaner State 





CEN 

3US 

NOT 

BEC 

ElV 

ED. 

28 

Bundi State 


3 

3 

3 



.. 

3 

.. 


29 

Cambay State 





CEN 

SUS 

NOT 

BEC 

EIV 

ED. 

89 

Obarkhari State 

4 

7 

11 

6 

6 


3 

2 

4 

•• 


* Subiset to rmffiliation. 
t Fi0um not ttmvpd. 
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General Headquarters. — Census 1938. 

SUMMARY. 
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5 
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20 
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t 
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25 
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24 
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6 
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24 
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2 

42 
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28 
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3 

21 
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1244 

13088 
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22601 

49 

460 

24444 
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1057 
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81 


1966 

1 

11 

2113 


473 

2655 


5780 

58 


8493 

38 

211 

9215 


93 

491 


874 

46 


1411 

2 

28 

1634 


1400 

9881 


7709 

1930 

12 

19632 

61 

61 

21044 


322 

3113 


2068 

455 


5636 

13 

64 

6036 

4 

86 

1275 


206 

23 


1504 

13 

25 

1628 


3028 

38434 


17211 

1119 


66764 

70 

168 

60030 


66 

602 


111 

66 
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3 
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3377 

18 
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1 

7459 

13 

69 

7980 


1610 

11888 


17939 

828 

12 

30667 

42 
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32419 


45 

1239 
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1467 

1 

a 

1616 


30 

383 
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2 

5 

566 


9 

72 


24 



96 

1 

3 
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7 

150 


53 

16 


219 

1 

4 

231 


5 

137 


22 



159 

2 

4 

170 


66 

525 


556 

80 


1161 

5 

133 

1365 


111 

885 





885 

3 

3 

1002 


2 

82 


42 

i 



74 

1 

2 

79 


8 

64 
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1 

12 

80 


9 

73 
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80 
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1 

4 
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Si 

NAME. 

No. of Groups. 

Sections of 
Groups. 

Officers Warranted & 
on Probation. 

“ Open.” 

” Cont- 
rolled.” 

Total. 

Troops. 

Pack. 

<u 

u 

CO 

6 

(i 

1 

H 

Pack. 

a> 

O 

81 

Chatarpur State 


1 

1 

19 

2 


1 

19 

2 


82 

Cochin State 

10 

62 

62 

64 

24 

13 

47 

68 

19 

13 

83 

Datia State 


18 

18 

12 

6 


1 

15 

6 


84 

Dewas State (Senior) 

9 



0 

4 

2 

1 

9 

9 

3 

35 

Dhar Imitate 

1 

27 

28 

28 



1 

27 



30 

Dhenkanal State 


78 

78 

24 

71 


t 

t 

t 

t 

37 

Jaipur State 

1 

128 

129 

87 

115 

9 

33 

131 

144 

12 

38 

Jammu & Kashmir State 


85 

85 

85 

67 

3 

17 

91 

68 

3 

39 

Jasdan Stajie 


1 

1 

3 




3 



40 

Jath State 


17 

17 

15 

1 

1 


10 

1 

2 

41 

Jhabua State 


1 

1 

1 



1 




42 

Junagadh State 

1 

26 

27 

21 

7 

o 


26 

6 


43 

Karaull State 


- 

o 

2 

1 



2 

1 


44 

KhUchlpur State 


1 

1 

1 




2 

*> 


46 

Kolhapur State 

7 

111 

118 

81 

29 

7 

18 

103 

40 

6 

46 

Kurwai State 


1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 


47 

Kutch State 


11 

11 

1 

6 


1 

i ^ 



48 

Marwar State 


193 

193 

82 

106 

6 

2o| 

123 

159 

5 

49 

Mysore State 

7 

442 

449 

248 

244 

m 

43 

278 

259 

32 

80 

Nagod State 


3 

3 

<2, 



1 

1 



81 

Narsinghgarh State . . 


1 

1 

1 


*1 


o 



52 

Nawanagar State 

5 

23 

28 

25 

3 


1 

24 

3 


83 

Orcha State . . 

1 

20 

21 

16 

16 

’ 1 

1 

18 

17 

’ *3 

84 

Patiala State 


28 

28 

17 

17 


2 

40 

15 


86 

Puddukkottai State . . 

'*2 

15 

17 

13 

7 

*8 


23 

9 

’*8 

66 

Bajgarh State 


3 

3 

3 

1 


1 

2 

1 


57 

Eampur State 

• • 

10 

HI 

14 

1 


9 

20 

1 


58 

BaUam State 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

; 1 

1 

59 

Sidlana State 

”l 

1 


2 

t 2 

: 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60 

Sangli State 


51 

51 

4( 

1 21 


1 U 

J 4( 

) i 


61 

Sawantwfuli State . . 

• • 

14 

^ 14 

14 

1 .. 



11 

f .. 


62 

Siiohi State 


t 

> 1 

( 

\ i 

i .. 

i 

i 1 

> ( 

J ., 

63 

TonkBtate 

.. 


: : 


\ 1 

L ; 

1 .. 


2 3 

L .. 

64 

Travanoore State . . 

7 

^ 6J 

i 7i 

6( 

\ 2( 

i 1 

) li 

i 13( 

) 4( 

y 18 

66 

General Headquarters 

- 

•• 

•• 
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General Headqnarlert—Census continued. 
SUMMARY. 
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_ 



!/> 

m 

H 



1 


22 

230 


18 

12 
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1 

1 

284 
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1174 
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107 

15 

1699 

12 

96 

1944 

6 

22 

450 


226 



676 

1 

3 

702 


22 

lO.’) 


200 

40 


441 

2 


465 


28 

620 


28 

48 


606 

1 

3 

728 


116 

687 


1745 



2432 

3 

60 

2617 


320 

2180 


1935 

215 


4330 

9 

23 

4682 


170 

2380 


3131 

106 


5017 

16^ 

14 

5826 


3 

51 





51 

1 

1 

56 


10 

303 

8 

40 

35 


386 

1 

1 

407 

0 

1 

58 


•• 



58 

4 

12 

75 


34 

6(>0 


166 

53 
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2 

29 

974 

1 

3 

lOtl 


40 
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1 


144 


4 

24 


30 



54 

1 

4 

63 


107 

2554 


913 

347 


3814 

3 j 

124 

4108 
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40 


30 
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2 

1 

75 


8 
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113 


" 

228 

1 ' 


237 
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51 


4503 

6 

15 

4891 
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41 


11383 


2 

60 





60 

2 


69 


2 

40 
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1 

2 
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28 
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16 

92 
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2 

2 
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1 

39 
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5 
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57 
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1 

1 
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35 
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3 

7 
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4 
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5 
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30 
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5 
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16 

5 
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4 
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40 
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7 
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04 
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5 
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Tbe Co-operative Movement. 


fioral Poverty. — The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, official and non-official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
In India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculurlst in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Ks. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 

K ’ minanoe of the agricultural population in 
. In 1891, 61 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agtioulturo; this 
percentage rose to 66 in 1001 and to 78 per cent. 
In 1921 ; in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
a Uttle to 67, The poverty of tbe agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot Ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit ; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average holding 
wldoh works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it In ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivation is in a large measure 
exposed to tbe vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the memsooB. In every 5 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. These unfavourable 
sonditions might be mitigated to some extent, 
by a well conceived policy of irrimtioB by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent, only has 
Irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
whue the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought aud floods, frost and 
pests, coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortfdlty of the Uve-stock, render the economic 
ptMdtion of the cultivator worse still. The 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupationa to 
supplement the slender income* from le^sricul- 
ture contributes further to his extreme 
economic weakness. He has sufficient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
subsidiary occupations but he has been 
exposed to the full blast of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied In the 
past have suffered largely from or been wined 
out by the competition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully lor 
he is now being drawn steadily into the spl^re 
ol Influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and be has neither the organisation 
nor the credit faoUities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and aeveral European countries. In addition to 
theee numerous diffiehltics, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap In thliithAt' 


he is largely illiterate. The percentage of literacy 
In India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any progress In agriculture is well nigh 
Impossible without the background of general 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtediiMs of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Ks. 000 crores. 
Though Indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the Indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 50 years. This 
colossal burden ol debt is the root problem 
which has got to bo faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A i)ecullarity, however, 
that wo notice Is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted It passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in thoir turn pass on with some further 
increase to their successors. Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out Into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement. — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as wso for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation In the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajaa who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate Idm. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices whicli the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the vlliage, r^uclng 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, tolling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a rtieaae from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatwwtio and absolutely unprogiesiive. 
In 1888 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed In the next year 
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by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans repayable by 
easy Instalments and at low rates of interest 
tor improvements and also for current amicul- 
tural needs. In 1892 Sir Frederick Kicholson 
submitted a rejwrt to the Madras Government 
on the possibility of introducing land and agri- 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
^ him was continued by Mr. Dupernex of the 
U. F., in his “Peoples Banks for Northern 
India”. The caste system of the Hindus and 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples* natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhia of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies* Act of 1904. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with si^le needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence In their fellow meznhers which 
are the keynote of success weTa ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of ville^es and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability lor 
rural societies following the Kaiffelsen system 
in Germany, though it permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schulze-Belitzch model. 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special officers called Eegistrars of 
Co-operative 3ocietie8, whose duty it would bo 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to see that 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day in the course of 30 years into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
in manv directions. In spite of several weak- 
nesses in the co-operative movement in India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening of the country-side and has led to a 
steady immovement in various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the oo-operative societies have been neat 
schools for political and dvic education. Since 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been ammdmente of the oo- 
opwative law and oommitteeg and oommlssions 
ox enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 
further lines of action. These we shall note 
later on. 

CU*owtli of Co-operatfon.— In the first few 
yean of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly hut the growth was eonsl- 
awable accelemted from 1910 and the average 


number of sodetles from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are 06,209 agricultural 
Booieties and about 18,426 non-agrlcultural ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number oS Societies — ^while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with 28,129 
societies stands first In the number of Bociettes 
(91) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
which has a larg<!!r number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 46. 
The progress In smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh Inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 146 and 180 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead In this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2. The total aumbor of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1937 at 47 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, It is clear, 
therefore, that about two and a half crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment. Therovls no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a largeporcentage of the population 
affected by it. lliough the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies 82-6 per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 29*7, while Bladras, Sind and Bengal rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different provinces and that Bombay, 
while liaving a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of BntUh 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 93’ 7 members per one thqu* 
sand Innabitants, while Travancoro has an 
average of 85 * 6. Membership Is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
■the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Ooors, 
Travancore and Aimer-Merwara must be r^sard- 
ed as distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movemoat. 
Merely the number of sodetles, or the member* 
ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred 1^ the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small bai^big 
institutions and tiie part that they play can be 
better iq[>preciated from their iTiwIrif ei^M 
than from merely the number of members. In 
this direction also we must note tim marvellons 

f rogresB so far achieved by the movement. 

rom about Be. 681akhs^ whi^ was thoaveM^e 
up to 1910, the wa^ng capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at more than 
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croret. It 1b pleasing to note from Table 3 that 
tW* large sum has been derived mostly from 
non-Oovernroent sources. The share from capltH), 
the reserve fund and the deposits from mem- 
hers together contribute more than Bs. 41 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members* 
own money. The provindal or central banks 
and other socleth s contribute a little less — -9 
crdres while the non-members or the outside 

K ublic contribute about 80 crores. This latter 
«m shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence In co-operative Institutions 
and speaks well In general of the management 

Of the societies and the very useful purpose 

they serve In the banking organisation of the 
Country. The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States gives us a fur- 
ther Insight Into the progress made in this di- 
rection by the co-operative movement in differ- 
ent parts of India. Bombay and Sind lead in 
this respect with 127 and 180 annas per head of 
population respectively. The Punjab is a close 
second with 116, Madras and Bengal fall behind 
with 67 and 68 respectively. Among the smaller 
areas, AJmer-Merwara comes out first with 
163 annas per head of population while Coorg 
follows with 140. Of the Indian States, Indore 
takes the first place with 10 1, while Mvsore, 
Barodaand Bhopal follow with 66, 53, 37 res- 
pectively. Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of 15 crores and this Is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It Is obvious from a 
glance at the figures In the tables that there 
has been very rapid progress In the number 
of societies. In their membership and In the 
wdrking capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads In many respects 
With Bombay coming close behind. The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate lo all 
the provinces and States while non-agrloultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development. \^tle there Is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement In rural and urban areas, It must be 
admitted, hoivever, that merely the figures 
of the number membership and working capital 
are not enough to base oonolusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 

. PtBiMlhl Struottire of Uio Movooraiiiv 
Apart from the comparatively few cooperative 
aorieties at present working in India for ncm- 
credit purposea, it must be recognised thai 
whether In urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
Mctety largely means a small bank or a credit 
tuatltntion for providing financial aeoommoda- 
waA to Ita members on d oo-opa^tiye basis. 

tiiMC credit lusttturiona, by nur Ibe greatei 
Ipfopoitlon Is rural. The numl ore^t so^t) 
baa. lor tta mala purpose, the finafiClu of th»' 
fiipcNtftaiist and as such it needs ftttas. The 
otlitaaidea of ooopt^ve credit Bee Ifi making 
aw^e to the ncMy the surplus of the weB4o- 
do tnothrea thioagb the memiai of tbesodety 
bat la Indian ttUaffes, the weil-to*do and the 


needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
Ib rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Bven otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufBcient, making available the deposits of Its 
wcU-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 

investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 

ments, and hts illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
either from members or locally. The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
Society thus becomes a vital question Indera. 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district headquarters In order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies . Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provindal 
headquarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make avaflable larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking Institutions. The flnandal 
structure of the co-operative movement Is thus 
largely composed of three parts— <f) the Agri^- 
tural Credit Society, (u) the centnti flnandng 
agencies, and (Hi) the provindal banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the stoucture seems 
possible and desirable, namdy, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial bankf have been content with 
an All-India ProvUskliinoo-operattve Ban^’ 
Association. > * * 

AgiieiUtural CiwfiM Societias.— The sue- 
cess of these sodetlae Is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
Joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his shiire holding 
and his liability Is therefore limited ; but In the 
case of agricultural credit sodeties, the liability 
Is unlimited, that Is to say, membm are Jcdntly 
and severally liable to the creditors of thesodety 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it. 
Sudi a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice In 
the management of the sodety and hikd a more 
or less full knowledge of tne eharaoter and 
antecedeate of his feOow members. Oo-opera- 
tlve credit is t^ canltallsstion of bharaoter and 
tmlimlted liability Is l^e grest ihstrumeht to 
secure the admission into a sodei^ as members 
of these persons only, who by their dmusetbr 
and antecedents deserve to be taken Into tl^ 
brotherhood whleh Imposes tueii an ohUgadon 
as UBllmited liability on aU, s6 that the^ther 
iwim or sink t.>g^er« to secure sneosiA, 
riior:;f0fe, the proper sdeetloa of membm Is 
>t the utmost importanoe: and it has bm 
unfortunate that In India this has not 
been in praotice as well kept in view 
as It should have be«a« in the eager deslie to 
pron^e the formattou Of more and yet more 
sodelles. 
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Credit Is a blessing only If turned to productive 
account ; If used up for unproductive purposes, 
It Is a curse. It would enrich the produocr 
but it would only Impoverish the consumer. 
It is capable of fruttnil employment by the. 
Intelligent but it leads the illiterate and thej 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agriouN j 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and Imple^ 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals. He thus inquires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself. He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for Improvements in his 
methods. Under such oiroumstanoes, it Is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks Joans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The Income 
from entrance fees and share capital Is small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
the members. The large sooroes from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
^'Olume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by It Is an index fidilbe 
measure of the public confidence it has taqpbmi 
tmd the soundness and the stability of its ftnaiiotal 
iXMitlon. The Ideid placed before theas fMM^ties 
Is the development of members' deposits to the 
extent of making the society flnanoially self- 
sulfielent. These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
savl^ habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently deidrable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where th^ form one tenth of the total working 
eapital. Ix>ans from oentrai banks therefore 
fumlsb the bulk of the working eaptts] of these 
sgrienltural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
iag In low cost of maasgeiaeat have made it 
possible to divmt a substantial propoitkm of 
tbs pfcdlts of these sooietiee to reserve funds, < 
and ttsraebf provide aostnst unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and tosses on thsrsalisatfcHi of ceitaio 
asMti Bueb ss by tnvestmei^ deprecfadloai. 

geaexal praeUde in regttd to too uso of 
the niorve fund in the business of the 
UQmew li' that H is used as oidiaarf worldag 


to India St pcetei 
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the sgfieultiiial 
are by no msans 


of rupees. Their financial positioo as on the 
SOth of June 1937 stood thus; — 

In thousands 
of rupees 

Share capital .. *. 4,81^68 

Reserve and other Funds . . 9,87,77 

Deposits 2,81,28 

Loans 17,68*08 

Total Working Capital . . 84,68,72 

The figures show that these Uny agrloultural 
societies in India work with about Es. 17 qrorei 
of their own capital (Including members*^ depOs^ 
In this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Bn. 18 orores. The owned 
capital was thus about 49 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion ts 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Central Finanetng Agencies.— The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
prlnoiples, with the sole obj^ of rateiug funds 
for aavances to societies iiaving been found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Oo-operatiVe 
Act of 1904 was amended In 1912 and the 
Oo-operative Socletkil Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of oentrai banks 
with the sole object of financing soclettes. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew riwidiy all over the country, 
especially In the TTnltod Provinoes. The func- 
tion of these oentrai societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societies but tMO to make the surplus resources 
of some soclettoi available for other societies 
suffering from < A deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper gulduice and inspection ever 
them. On the June 1937 the number of 
central banks was 611. 

There are four main sources from which a 
oentrai bank derives Its working capital wldoh 
stood in 1986-87 at 29*6 crores : (a) Share 
capital, (b) Reserve, (r) Deposits, (d) Loans. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central Moks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fnnd against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the toape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a soitahle proportion between the 
owned and borrowed reeouroee of oentrai banks 
In each province. The most usual inroportton 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country la 
1 to 8. Deposita from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of oentrai banks. The total amount 
of deposita held by oentrai banks In tho 
^ ~ Inmviduals and other io 


1936-37 from 
amonnted to Re. 17*0 orares juid from prlmaiy 
soeteties to Re. 8 oioree. Deposita to oentrai 
banks are mainly of two )iitod%t>to*taTlikgi and 
fixed. Ourrent deposlta^are not auiversal bnt 
oonfined only to selaetod eentral banka to saieeted 
anas. The prlnclfto nauaily obeerved by theae 
banks Is not to gnni to ^ 


longer toantboaalm wldoh danoatta are avnlialle 
and wtae torn finr tong panoda an advaoea^ 
toe peiioda of dapoM an aln.eoaipaiattfiato 
tong, to ad^tlnlb toadaiditatoedbf d4pi^ 
esnteal banka raise kmna tatoer Item .ontalde 
httnln fmm nthar Aeotaal banks, fiom the kMttI 
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provlndal bftnk or from Governmenfc. The total 
Mioiiiit of loans held by the central banks in 
li>86*87 from outside banks, from other co- 
opivative banks and from the provincial banks 
WKa Es. 3 crores and from Government 
Bs. 37 lakhs. Excepting in Burma, central 
banks in other provinces of British India 
do not directly borrow loans from 
Government; the central banks of Indian 
States, excepting Mysore and Cochin do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most Important 
item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is. however, limited and* ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other Joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, doe to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
OB wtuch they rely for emergencies. 


In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued tlie 
praotloe and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1986>37 was &B. 1,25 lakhs chiefly In the Punjab, 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is 
gradtti^y being abandoned as the chief function 
^ a central bank is to finance societies and to 


serve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1936*37 amounted to over 
Bs. 7.9 crores. ! 


After meeting management expenses the 

S rofito of central banks are distributed as allooa- 
ons to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined not profits of the fill central 
banks of the country during the year 1986*37 
amounted to Bs. 41 lakhs on the total working 
oapital of Bs. 29|- crores ; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 3 to 6 per cent, in different! 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent, per annum. 

Provinolal Co-operative Banks.— In India, 
at present, all the major provinoes exoept the 
Cnited Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
Of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
thCugh in the others also there are institutions 
eamiiponding to the apex bank or fnnotioning 
as suen. The Bank in Burma being in liquids- 
tlpB» there are 11 su^ institutions In all out of 
smell, 9 are in British India and two in the 
States. The constitutions of these 
insutistlons vary considerably ; hut the fnnetlons 
of aU these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 


central banks and provincialization of finance 
In them. It is found that In a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks. 

All apex banks both in British India and In 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the aflUiated 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to Insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province lias prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and In every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general, 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1936-37: — 

Provincial Banks, 1936-37. 


In thousands 

l/Vorking Capital — of rupees. 

Share Capital . . , . . . 76, Oi) 

lieserve and other funds . . , . 1,06,1 1 

Deposits and loans— 

from Individuals . . . . 6,98,60 

from Provincial and Central 

banks 8,68,35 

from societies .. ,. 91,55 

from Government , . . . 16,70 


Total . . 12,57,91 
Loans made during the year to — 


Individuals 2,96,96 

Banks and societies . . . . 5,08,50 


Total . . 8,05,46 

Loans due by — 

Individuals . . 27,08 

Banks and societies . . . . 5,45,99 


Total . . 6,73,07 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have alao dealings In current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
enoourage such accounts with individual non- 
members. as it does not wish to enter into 
oompetition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary hanging busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and di'men^ 
from companies and ooUecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The poro-dnelal 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floatad iong-tenn debentures. The ^mboy 
bank has so lar inraed debentures ol the value 
of Be. 9' 8 lakhs and these debentures arejreoog- 
niaed as a trustee security. The bankat Madsaa 
has floated debmitures off the value of 2.18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating diarge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
Issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
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in everjr bnaking tnfttitution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, thou^ at different times In the different 
Inrtitutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shorti^e. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks' Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the i>eriod and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borrowings. 

Overdues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otnerwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 


India, the sociotles have not attained any very 
great measure^ of success. On the 30th ^uiie 
1987, the overdue loans in agricultural socletiM 
amonnted to Es. 11,85,98,547 as oompsred 
with Es. 11.67,23,825 ^e year before: the 
working capital of the agriculturai societies 
was Es. 34,58,72,371 j the loans due by 
individuals were Bs. 26,07,18,129. The 
overdue loans were therefore 89 per eent. 
of the working capital and 44 per cent, of the 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
is however rendered more serious when one re- 
alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some oases, by the farmers* 
borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society's 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1937. 


Overdue Loam in Affricultural Societies, 1030-37. 
( In lakhs of rupees. ) 


Pro\ince. 


Working 

Loans due 
by 

individuals. 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 


Capital. 

Working 

capital. 

Loans due. 

Madras 


6,08 

4,00 

1,82 

80 

40 

Bombay 


3,37 

2,08 

1,32 

89 

49 

«ind 


97 

71 

20 

21 

28 

Bengal 


,6,18 

4,10 

3,47 

56 

85 

Bihar 


1,63 

1,11 

1,00 

06 

90 

Orissa 


60 

46 

42 

70 

91 

United Provinces . . 


1,11 

! 79 

87 

33 

47 

Punjab 


8,40 

99 

6,46 

78 1 

36 

4 

6 

Burma 


42 

42 

54 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

and 

1,16 

89 

69 

60 

78 

Assam 


81 

19 

18 

58 

96 

Mysore 


6.6 

46 

26 

47 

57 

Baroda 


87 

29 

14 

88 

48 

Hyderabad 


82 

66 



**67 

Gwalior 


so 

49 

"38 

1,16 

Kashmir . . 


54 

41 

8 

16 

20 

Travanoore 


85 

29 

20 

67 

69 

Others 


96 

80 

10 

10 

13 

Total 


84,59 

20,07 

11,86 

83 

** 


The position has since June 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
of overdue loans Is an ominous portent and! 
refieets very badly on the soundness of the co- 
operative stmotme. The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
nlttttate solveney of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
eboimraeitt wholesale liquidatioh of societies 
wppid Ttafll veiT serious^ both poUtlcally and 
esottomleiii^. The causes that have led to tlds 
l^hsBometiott, wMoh menaces the entire existence 
if the ce-^Nicatlvs movement are diiefly to be/ 


found in pot basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member 
in sanddonlng loans for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purpo^ 
or for the redemi^ou of old debts and gen^uy 
in the uneconomic nature of the Sgrlcultitrai 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purpiises 
stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the wAy the loan is ipettt 
by the members, wliM must be the Case, wherb 
ahnost every member is a borrower or a surety 
to other borrowe r s slid where the societies am 
composed almost wholly of the needy sect^ 
of the vi^e, the w«ai-io-do stsndtiig sloof, ^ 
remissness in exerting preesnrC ana in tattnlg 
action against the defaiOter, eveh When he is 
wtlfnlly default, ad4 et^iiiilstsbly to fbo 
growth of this menaco of oxeeenve ovsidnes: 
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Lani Mortgage Banks. 


1%e d«ntr«l fi&ancing agencies are more con- 
oamed imh llhe assets that In the lait retort 
Hire ^ Monrlty for their lendings and, with 
■MW rands than they oonld nse, are more eager 
etnn than the Registrar himself for organisms 
neireredit societies* 

iiftBd Mortgngn Bnakf The loans advanced 
by cooperative sodeties to their members and 
hy the central financing agencies to their constl* 
toent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from irhlch they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
Br concentrating upon the growth and multi* 
pUoatiou of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agrtbnlturists which alone would 
increase in their debts and 


the earnings of 
prevent any fn 


pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of Individual 
Indebtedness to the sowoar. upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowoar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufldently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The misUicen notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 

a more or less till now as evidenced by 
ting this purpose to be regarded as a 
ate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for Inoreanng the load yet further. Short or 
Intermediate term loans can, if Judiciously 
emsdoyed. prevent any further increase in the 
bmfaen, though even that in the present state 
of uaeeonomlc agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; bat it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saviim which could be en^loyM to redeem 
past folUes or misfortune. The sowoar, it isi 
ofUm forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of ^e villagers* produce and what he 
cannot reoover from the borrower by way of 
Interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
threshing Hoon or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by oonoentration on the credit side 
1^ attacked him on one front only, so that the 
ettks of non-payment are saddled on the soelety 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
stk^Hfiseper are still enjoyed by the sowoar; 
the attack ought to have been on an fronts. 
Bbwever, under the droumatanoes. the darlfica- 
of the situation of indebtedness is most 


Ooainlttee has wisely emphasised the need Icr a 


iMfitaairat of debts on a compulsoiy basis. A 
sum Burai Insolmoy Act as recommeiided 
Uia Boyal Oommiaslon on Agrloutture and 
en im ued by the OeSftral Banking Committee 
wotiid also be an important step towards libara- 


ting tliose who have already given np all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the a^oultniists for 
land improvement and for the redfimptlon of 
old debts seems obvious, and It has now been 
recognised that the time has oome for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 

There are three main types of snob banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise cr^it by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing Interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well Illustrated in the 
German Landsohaften. The commercial type 
Is represented by the Credit Fonder of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third typc-^e quasi co-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far In 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
q\iad co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non-borrowing . 
individuals for attracting Initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
olfident management. 

At present there are 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has 15 land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their operations. Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 88 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It Is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in special oases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
oome the resources of these institutions wlU be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphiuds should 
not be laid on the inteniive and extensive develop- 
ment of agrionlture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agrionltare becomes a paying industry, the 
redemption is Impracticable and Illusory. The 
bnlk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
rated by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to he in the provinces central land 
mortgage banks as In Madrae and in-Bombay. 
Government will have also to reader awistanoe 
to these Instltutioiia for the enooese of the 
debenture teue, and its fuaranteelag the 
I Intereet as in the Punjab ought to meet 
ail roaeonable needs, though In q^eekl oases 
there would not be much hann In the Oovsf n- 
> meat purchasing debentures of a ceitala 
' vsiue. While mutual knowledge of and 
[ control over one another among members It UN 
) Inelsteat feature la the ease of the nnltofted 
liability credit eodety, the iniiiteaee in the 
case of a land mortis bank with IteM 
liahUity k on the oapaouy and busiaeu bahte 
I of the direokorate, in oi^r to easuse soomi* 
vsluaUon of security, earef lU iaveatigstiaa of 
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titlei, <;Qrx^t ^gflempeat of borrower's credit 
and repaying capacity and on tbe efficient 
managf^nt of affairs. 

Pro|Mi|fniitfa, Edneattoa and Tralnliig.- 

In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Begistrar to carry on propaganda and 
organise oo*operative societies. For this pnrposc 
the assistance of noohoffioial honorary woraers 
was imperative and in the various provinces, 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- 
tence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talokas actively co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organtoing new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the sodeties so started in some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, 
however, It was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by the non-officials in a more 
organised manner and for ttiat purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various pro- 
vinces. In some provinces, like Bombay, thci 
institutions are mixed institutions with 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
Individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincial unions of 
co-operative societies. In some provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
co-operative societies, wMe in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same in 
aU provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confrcmted 
the movement from time to time, fhey 
have come to be regarded in an ever increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Begistrar and his staff repre- 
senttaig the administrative side performlM more 
or less the functions a^ned to them uttglr the 
statute, the provincial bank with tbe central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and tbe institutes, 
unions, feemrations or organisation socteties 
representing the propaaandut side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non-offloial views to the authori- 
ties. A tew years back, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes* Association was established, 
with a view to co-ordinate the activities 
Of the provincial Institutes, to formulate 
non-offielal co-operative opinion on Important 
eo-operative pc4A>iems from time to time and 
to enoourage the growth of co-operative 
Uteratnio. 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handleaps to the suooessfttl woikliifi of oo-opera- 
tlve societies was the ignorance of the raembers 
and the absence of trained men as oflloe-bearefi 
of sooietias. Blltera<qr of the rural ponulaitloa, 
however, has been fonnd too big a psouem lor 
theae tnutltittee and they havei therefoie, «i- 
teni^d toepcead komedfsof ee-opetetkni 

and eoopeta^ jolnelples to the nsenibere olj 
eodstlee end to niln vp the officoheaieit in 
vadone ways- Vdncatlon has tarns dewdr ^ 
Mto aolittpotimit fnnetlon of these Institi 


In Bombay, the institute has created a spef^ 
education board which matntaini oo-operauvt 
schools at dlfterent centres and oonducts periodi- 
cally training cla sses suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of oo-operinve 
societies. In the Punjab, however, oo-<^>czaiilve 
education has been organised by the Co-opeiative 
Department, though the Punjab Oo-OMiadve 
Union renders active assistance therein* la Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Oo-opemtive !lkAlnliig 
Institute has been established at Sabour ta tl^e 
Bhagalpur Division which is oontrolled by A 
governing body which includes the Be^trar^and 
a few r^iesentatives of the Co-operative Pedm- 
tion. Madras has organised 0 training Instlthtca. 
In tbe United Provinces, Bengal and the Oential 
Provinces, anangementsfor co-operative trafnlng 
and education have not vet been properly made, 
thottffh there also it Is the Department asslstea 
by tbe provincial union which organises the 
training classes. The need for proper oo-opera- 
tive training and education has been felt In an 
inoreasingdegree In recent years and tbe Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co-operative colleges and anAU-Indla Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks Or 
societies. Ifo action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, buttlietf 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative sooietiei 
in tbe country must Include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office- 
bearers Of societies or the managers and Inspee- 
tors of central and provincial banks but alsD 
for the insneotors, auditors and assistant regte- 
trars of the co-operative departments. Ime 
Government of India have for the last tHo 
years have placed at the disposal of M^cb of 
the Provincial Qovemmenta about one lakh of 
rupees whloh were being devoted to a better 
organisation of co-oporative training and 
ednoation for the staff of the co-operative 
departments as also of other institutions. 

In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in disoharglM the 
Be^trar*s statutory funetton of the anw of 
socteties and atm Second All-Indla Co^qieimMve 
Institutes* Conference held at Hyttetafmd 
(Deccan) in 1081 also expressed an opinion Ihfi^ 
the Beglstrar's statutory obligate Itt ffiHs 
matter could be discharged by a ayitem fit 
licensing and that audit should be a funotiiiii 
entrusted to tbe provincial uniofit or ledetalllon|. 
Ifthis idea of a nnifonn system of audit thtmiim 
the provincial onions be accepted, it wffi na^ 
rally follow that they will also have to asMBie 
the responsiUUty for supervision ^ the oo« 
operative societieB. The departmental jmdit 
or inspection by the oentral banks cannot 
dispenee wHh the need of oarelnl saperyMoa, 
whkh to be efleetfve most he from wnhln and 
the provincial fOdeiatkm or onion Is obviosily 
the oest agency for and affident 

supervision. The oombinadoa of the fnnotlDns 
of audit and of stmetgkdon as toggeitad fiho 
AB-lndla Ooillmoniw^MdOiidOtiOa^rffi^ OWliSl 
Banking Bnoidry ^MittBditee wodd mein 
improved immtm in wovl^nff the move* 

meat whfie do*oflleliwtam It emSmtoi 
gfv!^ ft tbe popmu tomfii ft lacAi. 
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Hoii'Credft Atfricultaral Co-operation.*- 
foi^eome years past iooreasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of oo-operation for 
tile heneitt of the rural population. Credit is 
hat one of the needs of the omtivator ; Its organ!* 
satidii through oo-operation touches but the 
Irinbe of the problem t and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of co-operative organlsatmn to meet his different 
non<K}redit needs. The problems of irrlffation^ 
consolidation of holdings, Improved sanitation, 
fencing, cattle insurance, dauring and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have been 
therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
srith Tarsrlng success. In a land of ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society; 


I but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
co-operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
I and to favour the sli^le purpose society, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
separately. A single society trying to meet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sowcar on ail fronts and would become a live 
force in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrase: Better 
living, better farming and better business. 
However, co-operative opinion In India has not 
yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
ments. The agricultural non-credit societies 
in India on the 30th June 1987 were 5,150 distri- 
buted as under : — 


Non-Credit AgricuUural Sodetiee, 1986-87. 


Province. 

Purchase and 
Purchase 
and sale. 

Production. 

Production 
and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total. 

ifadras 


126 


24 

351 

501 

Bombay . . . . 


68 

i? 

84 

136 

304 

Sind 

, . 

3 


15 

U 

29 

Bengal 


67 

935 

246 

39 

1,327 

Behar 

. . 

4 


124 

2 

130 

§nSed Pro^ncea .. 


9 

5 


‘no 

*641 

9 

1,360 

Punjab 

. . 

18 

*255 

1,481 

98 

1,862 

Burma . , 

Central Provinces 


1 


10 


11 

and 






Berar 


47 

15 

10 


72 

Uysore 


22 

.... 

19 

'*89 

80 

Baroda .. 


10 

! 29 

22 

96 

157 

Other areas 

•• 

22 

5 

45 

24 

96 

Total 

•• 

402 

1,296 

2,790 

1,436 

5,924 


Of these the important are the marketing 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton hi 
. Bombay, and the consolidation holdings and 
better Bving societies in the Punjab. 

Itarkottng Soototlea.-^arketing of Agricul- 
tural produce is the real mix of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing is always more effective than 
individual marketing esp^ally in India where 
an individual producer is illiterate and oonsti- 
tntes a srnaU unit, oo-operatiye marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
Ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of ^e working of co-operative sale societies, 
>j^e difficulty of providing for marketing finance. 
,the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
«o*operative omolals and the lack of godown 
and storage laoUltiee that have prevented the 
MPld multiplioation of sale societies and their 
^affident working, it is really in the devdop* 
ment of this iorm of oo-opendive effort that 
dldniate; success must be sought for in India, 
" lit alone oould never bring comfort, 
thas been tried with success, the results 
ttemdy satisfactory to the mentbere. 
„_dous headway made In Buropesn 
sljdreBeniairk ^d l^n the United Sti^ 


i^iUi ,€b-o#dEaUve marketlnfi ofganlsa- 
" “ 1 examples of the cotton 


) successful 4 


•ale societies in Bombay'should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co-operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing* The 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success, it is true; but the cotton 
grower in Gujaiat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale sodeties. Absence of fraud in weigbment, 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds, finandal accommodation tUl the 
produce is sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of 
the adatya or worse still of his village sowcar. 
The cotton sale sodeties of Surat have 
recently combined in a federation which 
has taken over the oo-operative ginning factory 
already started by the members. A few sodeties 
for the sale of othw ertides have also 
orsDsnlsed in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobaoeq. 
omillei^ paddy, onions and areoannt. T 
has aevetal jute sale sodeties with a Jute ^ 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale so _ _ 
wilh a ai|e depot in Calcutta, ^e Bunji 
has sev^ eqminisslon ^ps which 
storage fadUtlea so that the grower coum w«|t 
for better nrloes, but whldi edl to locU mw- 
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obants veL rather than to the merchants at the 
port. Madras has a number of sale aocletioR, 
but their transaotlons are small and they have 
not yet made much progress* 

Coasolldatloii of Holdings. — The law of 

primogenltnre, by which the eldest son alone 
succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of theinnerited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to ms portion. The result Is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but Inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This contmuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, Irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the exUnotion 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their pro];>erty amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is lost in boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort; it res- 
trains the eoltivator from attempting improve- 
ment ; it prevents him from adopting solentiflo 
methods of cifitlvation ; it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation ; it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restadcts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to grase on the 
fields. The economic loss due to this system 
can be easily Inuudu^d, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holdings. This most difficult, 
important and intererting experiment originated 
in the Punjab in the year 1920. The procedure 


adopted in establishing a Go-operative Consolida- 
tion of Biddings Society is to 


J call together uU 

persons direotir interested in land in i given 
viUtfe, penitade them to accept the by-laws 
whofeby a asalorlty in a general meeting might 
approve a metood of repirtitlon, and then carry 
out actual adjustinent of fields and holdings In 
such a mamier that no single individual might 
have any grisvanoe. As the result of patient 
work wluos has now extended over ten years, 
some very etriklng results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agrleultaral reform. It Is steadily 
gattiiimlnpop«Iacfty*and, asBiore staff is trained 
and the ps<^ become better educated to the 
advantagM of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are momituig up year by year. 
Ws work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,08,402 acres 
hays been oonsmated by the end of Jnly 19^, 
out of the wii^ cultivable area of about 80 
mffiions, at an average cost of Bs. 2-0 per 
sers. 

In the Oeutial ProvlBoee eome sueoeee in 
eaneottdatioB hae heen aohleved in the fAattis- 
geah BtvicloB where sfm^d hohli^ are 
oapiip^ooinimi and It ISMt ram to eee 19 
aesge hp i pn lnto 40 itote, XhelACalGmm- 
mentSimStt de^&» to meort to legUtloB 


and pj^d the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 
permanent holders In a vlllagd h<^ding tOBether 
not less than k oertaln minimum prescribeo^area 
6f land, may apply for the oonsolmtlon of th^ 
hol^gs, but iM outstanding featnre of the Act 
Is that it gl^B power to a proportion, not less 
than one-naif of the permanent right-holders. 

, holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
aiw in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
(^nflrmed, becomes binding on all the permaneal 
right-holders in the village and their euooeeeors 
I In Interest. 

In Bombay a BUI was Introduced In the 
LegWaUve CouncU In 1928 to deal with oertaln 
features of the problem. When this Blfl was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped. 

There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in ttm 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. 

Hural , Raconitniction.— One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the oo-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectaUons of 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the nltlmate success 
or otherwise of the oo-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rnral development and 
irrogress . So long as iMploultuiiBm remain 
steeped in Illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fataUstIo 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agrlonltufe 
with ilmnle tools and Implements in more or 
less a primitWe fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural movements is possible. The 
oo-operative movement Itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rnral reconskruetion aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitetion of 
the usurer, the middleman, dalal and the mer- 
chant; but oonoeutvatioB on the credit rfde 
of the movement wito but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supi^y and 
marketing, a growing multlplielty of instlttt- 
tions for vuions purposes and above all the 
neglect of the edueatlonal, sanitary, meiiiim i 
and the social sides of vUlafe life explain very 
clearly why the aohitvemenli of the movemoit 
during the lart 88 years have fallen far ehort 
of its objeouve. Bural leoonstractkm Ime, 
however, of late years elalmed an inereaauig 
amount of attentioB : but so far artempta m « 
mail acaie have not been made ; what has beet 
done baa been Individual effoxt-*4he eflorte of 
Individuala fired by iheimpulee of to^ oervlae 
and moved by entnuilaam to utilise their oppeiw 
tuniUes to the beet advantage by coatem&M 
to the welfare of the humlM villagaitaShtiS 
beat known of such centrea la at Hursami In iha 

a«t^nre, fetuiOc eduoatton and aBurtevglty 

IntheCentoal^ovluaai guff Benu tba loefU 
Qovsrnment eanied on fUaller work IrS 
Kovember 1929. BhilftterMwt of IM aaw? 

Sir Frederiek^P 
Bombay, 
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and carried on an intensive propa- 
ttoda in that behall which has ted to 
the ihrmulation of a scheme whereby the 
work is being carried on earnestly by District 
Oommittees under the gnidanoe of the District 
Oofnedtors. the work h^g co-ordinated by Divi- 
sional ofHoers. The Punjab has appointed Mr. 
Brayne of Qurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
Eural Eeoonstmction and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it appears that ail 
Provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work. 

Better living Societies.— The Punjab has 
been responsible for introduclna this very desir- 
able tyjpe of co-operative sooioty to promote 
better living among its members. There are 
about 800 such sooteties in that province and 
they have been doing quite Impomnt work in 
their own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year, violation of which Is punishable 
with flue under the by-laws. Though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters ; so 
that apart from saving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure. 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanltatlqp, some have induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
Jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the Improvement of 
eondltions In the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
wUl be Parted in large numbers in the various 
provinoes of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
tnemseives the function performed by these 
■ooletles and that the term better living be 

? liven as wide a connotation as possible so that 
he oo-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of vlUage uplift, as well as its own 
•oonomio objective of strengthening the position 
of Um agrloulturlst. 

IJrlMiii Credit Societies.— While the chief 
objective of the eo-operatlve movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1004 permitted two classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus the sultabiitty of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
tbefe are in all 18,417 non-agrtoultaral societies 
with a membership of 15,47,071. Of these, 
5,086 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
(or other purposes. 

An Important class of the urban population 
is that of the merohantsand traders, ana though 
the toiat-stook banking system that has so (Sr 
deveumsd in India Is quite well suited in many 
respects lor thsm, teom the point of view of the 


small trader, it Is oo-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People's 
Co-operative Bank promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed Is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and oraftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taiuka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of any 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples' bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in tlie 
industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, In the Bombay and Bengal 
Prosidencios that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples* banks. In 
Madras there are l,0r>5 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,030 unlimited 
liability societies and only 102 with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
527 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more I mportant of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisluna 
have several big concerns, however. Wttrldag 
on sound jines. The question of starting 
Peoples* Banks In Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in hrnd. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Us. 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
l»anks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples' bank in every taiuka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-op(^mtive banking, 
thera is no doubt that the units wili 

come into touch with one and that 

mutual settlement of terms anaTro-ordlnated 
and harmonious work wlU greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies; 
Peoples' banks are a repository of peoples, 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and It is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 80th June 1087 
there were 127 urban banks most of whioh are 
fairly inooessful. The total meml^hip was 
1,85,820, the working capital was Bs. 4,68,22,604 
and the reserve fund amounted to Bs. 50,^,604. 
It oan be said without exammratlon that the 
development of urban banmng has been a 
distinct oontrihntion of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement In India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example In this 
direction. 
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end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loans are advanced also bnt not exceeding a 
certain fixed proportion, usually i of the deposits. 
The l^njabnas about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters. 
There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen. Eecently however, 
Life Immraiice Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Es. 150 to Es. 500 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the villi^e as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
lias been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It lias by 
now written a business of over Es. 00 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society — the 
Sooth India Co-operative Insurance Society — 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
luBurance society wltli share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Es. 60 lacs. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Eegistrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the rc^s- 
tration of socieUes for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rurid and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central I^nks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation In a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might oonfine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1914, the Maclatfan Comoilttec on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1015 
1 m to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminatrd. 
From this time onwards the share of uon-offlcials 
in the movement assumed Increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, deoffidaUzlng of the same was 
neoessaiy. TbeQovemmeatofIndia Actof 1919 
made co-operation a provinclai transferred sub- 
iaet and the local Goyemments were left free to 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own reAuirements. 

The steady growth of the Castral Ptaanctnfi 
AgOMlee relieved the Eegietiars partly of the 
need f(» attending to this very important matter 
in the development of eo-operatton ; but propa- 
gaodaetUl remained the function of the Registrar 


and ills staff, paid or honorary, and Lt was 
perceived that non-official Institutipns should 
be established to take over this fuyctlon from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-opanitive 
Institutes were started in various pTOvfnoeSr* 
In some Cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district. In other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of Uie 
primary societies. The part these non-olfidal 
bodies began to play hencmorth became increas- 
ingly Important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement — some* 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the ooiossal 
burden of the indd^tedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative csedlt necessarily confined Itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punfab Uiat 
the first Co'optraiive Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situatiou 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment wers 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were Instl- 
tutedln various provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar Inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee lor 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural oo-operatiou. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
oxerelpB<^ bo far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Soctetlai* 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for toe amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
** better living, better business and bettfir 
methods of production'' as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a soientifln 
of classification of societies, the Improvenmnt 
of the procedure for liquidation of canoed 
societies, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitratori and the 
provision of penalties against tpeclhed oflenoes. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 apd 
the Madras Act in July 1932. Bihar and 
Orissa has alfo now passed a similar Co-operative 
Act of ite own recently. The progiaie of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit eodetlee stili 
predominate, especially the Agriotiltuiml Credit 
Societies. 

The aeawfdit wfusiMt has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit tmt 
the former la slowly gathering force in the shape 
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of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Shaiidesli, cattle Insurance societies in 
Burma and Irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
gottthern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
non-oredit movement in India is to be found 
in the Pujab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation. In the non-agrioultural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1026, the Royal CommisBion on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — ^though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Heoently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed. But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the copulation and the development of banking 
faciUtioB have been examined, while the need 
for separate onquirles Into the whole movement 
In the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in 0. P., U. F. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Eoyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to be met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got Its movement examined by aj 
committee; Travancore followed suit and 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which 
has published its report last year. The 
Gtovemment of Bombay convened in June 
1083 a Hound Table Conference of ofllclal and 
non-offlclal Co-operators to discuss the problems 
that coufronted the Movement in Bombay. 
As a result of this Conference, three Committed 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising TJnlons in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way to help the agriculturists 
In tnese times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis. These Committees have 
submitted their reports, their recommendations 
have led to a tightening up of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banUng and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans. 

B^cently the Government of Bombay appoint- 
ed a small committee to inquire into the oo- 
Operative movement and to suggest how effec- 
tive action could be taken to Improve, extend and 
strengUien the movement. The report has been 
•Ubmitt^ and early Government action may 
bo ejQMC^. The one welcome feature of the sug- 
gestions is the adoption ot the multiple society 
as the primary unit in villages sugges^d by us 
for years and advocated strongly by the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department of we B>eser ve iBank 
of India, The rebonstruotion of the tnlmaTy 
•oeietlaa on tlieee Itnea will be a great step In the 
right direction, but cannot yield the fuHeat 


benefit, unless the curse of illiteracy and 
ignorance is removed or mitigated by a strong 
drive for adult education in rural areas. 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934. In December 1936, another Conference of 
Registrars met at Delhi and discussed the 
situation further. 

It may also l)e mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement In some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider- 
I able progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are : the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Maclagan Committee 
lleiiort, 1916 ; the provinclalisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the establishment of Institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement In several provinces; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commissiem 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1981 ; and marketing surveys, debt 
conciliation schemes and land mortgage banking. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stagM of its ovoltitukn Xnay be briofiy 
summarised as — anlcultural credit ; urban 
credit ; central credit organisations ; apex co- 
operative banks ; propaganda by non-olficials ; 
non-credit agricultural co-operation ; urban 
co-operative banking ; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes ; land mortgage banks ; 
oo-operative education ; rectifloation and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement ; organisation of 
supervision over primary societies and rural 
reconstruction. 

At present the Provincial Governments, 
particularly in the Congress Provinces have been 
seriously undertaking programmes in the 
interests of the agrioultuHsts. Money-lenders' 
bills have been passed to restrict the evils of 
usury and debt legislation has been or is being 
passed in Madras, Central Provinces, Bombay 
and a few other provinces so as to reduce 
agricultural debt and to brlngit within the 
repaying capacity of the debtor/^e strengthen- 
ing and reorientation of the co-operative 
movement has also been taken earnestly m hand, 
which would by the conversion of ^ credit 
, premarles Into multl-piirpose societies, byor- 
ganislng co-operative sale cf agricultural produce 
and by promoting secondary occupations for the 
agricultTirists on a co-operative bans, change the 
whole emphasis of the movem^t from merely 
credit to the entire needs of the rural population. 
Active mass-scale efforts at rural reoonMruotio& 
and at increasing the earnings of agriculturists 
represent the keynote of the present day trend 
of the Co-operative Movement. 
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Tablh No. 4. 

Operations of Co-operative Societies, 1936-87. 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGEICULTUEAL and HOBTIOULTUIAL SOOIETT 
(THE Eoyal) Of India (Calcutta).--Founded 
1820. A Class. Annual subscription Us. 82. En- 
trance fee Us. 8. B Class. Annual subscription 
Rs. 12. Secretary : 8. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.8., 
P.R.H.S., M.R.A.s. 1, Allpore Road, Allpore. 

Agm-Horticultdiial Society of Burma.— 
Agrl-Horticultural Gardens, Kandawglay, 
P.O. Rangoon, Burma. 

AgrI'Bortioultdeal Society of Madras.— 
Established 1885. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs. 7, In Class B Rs. 8. 
President: H. E. The Governor of Madras; 
Chairman : The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wads- 
worth, I.C.s. Hon. Secretary : Mr. B. S. 
Nirody, M.sc. Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. A. 
Buller, Tcynampet, 8. W. Madras. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond vrlth Anthropological Societies 
throughout the ivorld : to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a journal coutaiuing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 10. President: H. T. Sorlcy, 
I.C.s. ; Hon. Secretary ; Dr. N. A. Thoothl, B.A., 
p.Phll. (Oxon.). Office Address: C/o K. R. 
Cama, Oriental Institute Bldg., 134-136, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a Journal The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society" in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are pabllshed and maintains a library. 
There are about 80 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs. 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 12 (Resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). President: Dr. 
Oorakh Prasad, D.Sc.; Secretary : Prof. 
Gbandl Prasad, M.A., B.sc. ; Editor : Dr. A. N. 
Singh, D.8C. ; Treasurer : Prof. Pashimatl 
Prasad, M.A., B.sc. 22, Senpura, Benares City. 

BhAHDABKAB OBIBNTAL RBSBABOH INSTITUTR, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1017, the 80tb birthday of late 
Sir R. O. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Wlllln^on. wiio became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to poblish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearh^ on 
Oriental antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
inf<Mmatioa bniean on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valoable library of 
the late Dr. Sir B. O. Kiandarkar, whi<di he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by bis executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Inetltate. Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 


have transferred to the custody of tiie Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly accommodated In the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. 8. 8. and 
the Government Oriental Series. The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahahharaia 
critically (AWor-tn-CAic/.' Dr. V. 8. Sukthan- 
kar ), at the initiation of the Raju of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs. one 
lakh for that pjrpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Rs. 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Rs. 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs. 6,000 a year), Burma, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), Baroda and Mysore as well as 
from several Southern Maliratta States. The 
Institute issues a Journal called Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi 
and Ancient Indian Culture. Lectures by 
eraini'iit scholars arc also delivered occa- 
sionally. Mcmbcrslilp dues Rs. 10 a year or 
Rs. 100 compounded for life. Members 
can, subject to certain conditions, borrow 
books from the library and get the 
" Annals " free and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at concession rates. Secretary: 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D. Curator: 
P. K. Gode, M.A. 

The Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, 
Poona. — F ounded In 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
K. Rajwade and Sardar £. C. Mehendale and 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
foi* preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history. Has a biding of its own, possei|^ 
the best collection of Persian and Maiathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
society. Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian paintings now housed in a 
special wing recently added, maintains a 
ooin cabinet and an armoury of old weapons. 
Has a section for Copper plates, sculpture 
and arriueology and has a library of rare books. 
Holds fortnightly and annnal meetings where 
notes and papers baaed on original documents 
are presented, dlscnssed 4 ^ afterwards 
published. Has published 7 volumes of 
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(HTigiiuil hlstorioal letters, and other hi^rical 
and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 80. Has received its. 8,000 
for publishing materials of the Shivajl period 
from the late Kaja Sahib of Mudhol. Conducts 
a quarterly Journal devoted to research. 
Work done mostly in Marathi. Celebrated the 
Stiver Jubilee by calling the first All-India 
Modern History Congress in 1986. Has planned 
Commemoration volume in English giving an 
analytical account of researches in various 
fields. Depends entirely on public subscrlp* 
tions. Is supported by many Rajas, Jahagfr- 
dars, Sardars and the public. The late Dr. J. 

E. Abbot of Hew Jersey, U.8.A., left by will 
a gift of 80,000 dollars to the Mandala for 
buildings. Annual metabership fees for var- 
ious classes are Rs. /3, 6, 12; 2.5, 125 and 300 
which can be compounded for life by paying, 
ten times theanmial subscriptionof a particu- 
lar class in a, 'Single year. Effective members 
over 700 ; A'nnual income averages between 
8 to 4 thousand Jlnpees, Vrenifi^nt : Mr. N. , 
Kclkar, B.A., Lii.B. ; Vicc-PmidetUg : 
Mr. D. V. Apte, B.A. ; Prof. V. ii. Kale, M.A. ; 1 
Hhrlmant Babasaheb Ghorpade of lolmlkaranji; ' 
Serretarien : Prof. D. V. iVtdar, b.a., corres- | 
ponding member, Indian Historical Records 
Coni^lwion, and Harder G. N. Mujundar, 

; Trmmrrr : Mr. A. V. Vatwardhan, 
R.A.Iand eight ordinary members all elected 
y/witters ; Mr. 8. N, Joshi and Mr. G. II . Khare ; 
LjJh^arian : Mr. V. M. Kolhatker. MunnJii ■ — 
Mr. Abdul Ails. Address : 312-13, Sadashiv 
Poth, Poona City. 

UOMBAT AET SooiSTT.-— Founded 1888. to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other I 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
BiS. 10 ; Dlfe member Es. 100. President : Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Bart.; Eon. Treasurer: llao 
Sahib H. G. Agaskar; //on. Seeretarv : 

V. V, Oak, Bar-at-lAw. Office : Secretariat, 
Qround Floor, Bombay. 

DOWBAT BlAEOB Of TBl ROTAL AUATIO 
SoontTT.x-Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Ba. 60. Seeretanf : 

J, B. Tilley, Town Half, Bombay. 

Bombay Hbpical Union. — F ounded 1883 to 
promote friendly Intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between Its members 
and to maintain the Interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and tbe Presi- 
denoy. The Entrance Fee for Resident 
members Rs. 5, monUdy subscription Rs. 2, 
Absent members Re. 1, and non-resident 
members yearly sulMwrlptlon He. 6. PrendetU: 
Dr. S. fc. valdya. Fies-PresWenfs.* Dr, 

K. 8. Barucha and Dr. K. J. Cursetji. 
Mon, Treasurer : Dr. R. D. P. Mody, Hon. 
XAbratiams : Dr. V. B. Desai and Dr. S. H. 
Kanavatty. Hon. Secretaries : Dr. Sorab J. 
j^pat and Dr. H. B. Thakore, Blavatsky 
L^e Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

BOMBAY Nayueab Histoey Bocisyy. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860). — ^Found<^ 1883 
to promote the study of Nat«^ History in all 
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its branches. Ihe Society has a membership/ 
of about 1,400 all ove * tbe world and a museum j 
with a representative collection of the diffisrene , 
vertebrates and Invertebrates found in tbe 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1021 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have bwn transferred to 
that Museum. A Journal is published three 
times during the year which contains articles 
on natural history and sport as well as 
flescriptions of new species and local lists of 
different orders. The Society’s library is 
ftpen to members and books may be borrowed 
tinder special arrangement by members resid- 
ing in the mofussll. Annual subscription 
Ks. 26. Entrauce fee lls. 10. Palron : 
H. B. The Viceroy of India ; Vice-Patrom : 
H. H. The Maharaja of Travancore, g.o.i.e., 
H. H. The Maharao of Cutch, o.c.s.i., g.c.i.k., 
H. JI. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, g.g.i.e., 
K.c.s.i., K.C.V.O., H. H. tlie Maharaja of 
ilewa, K.O.8.I., H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavna- 
gar, K.C.S.I., H. H. The Nawab of Junagadh, 
G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., and Mr. F. V. Evans, Liver- 
jK)ol ; Sir David Ezra, Kt., Mr. A. S. Veruay, 
lioudou, Lt.-Col. K. G. Gharpurey, i.m.s. 
(llctd.) Poona. President: H. E. The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Roger Lumlcy, g.c.I.e., d.l, Vice-Presi- 
dents: H. H. The Maharao of Catch. o.C.s.l., 
G.O.I.E., Rov. Fr. J. F. Calus, s.j., lU. Rev. R. 
]). Acland, m.a. Honorary Secretary: Mr. 
P. M. D. Sanderson, F.z.s. Curator: 8. H. 
Prater, o.M.z.s., m.l.a., j.p. Asstt. Curator : C. 
McCann .Bead Clerk: Mr. A. F. Fernandes. 
Callery Assistant : Mr. P. F. Gomes. Offims : 
114, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitaey absociatiom.— F ounded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (6) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by moans of lectures, leaflets and 
ractical demonstrations and if possible, 
y holding ciasses and examinations ; (c) 
promote sanitary science by givtog piis^ 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
to sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple praotloal lectures for meters and 
girls in the various looidities and dtferent 
ohawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or ohawls give facilities. The Ssnitaty 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
lias lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00,0(>0 the foundation 
^toiie of which was laid by Lady WUUngdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1016. 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Antl-Toberoulosia League Dispensary 
transferred to the Munlolpalfty in 1984 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, 0 and D Wards, and the VaccingtiOB 
Station. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
Dr. R. K. Mhatre, i.M. A s., p.ph., t.m. Ah. 
(Gantab.), Executive Health Officer, Bombay. 
Joint Honorary Secretary ; Dr. C. Coutlnho, 
B.SC., I..M. A B„ P.Hy. 
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BftlTlBil AID iroHAlQII BIBLE dUClEIf.— 
Since 1811 the Britieh and Foreign Bible 
Society bae been at work in this country. 
It has 6 Auxiliaries In India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
liehed in Calcutta, in 1811, then folio we^l 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxb 
liaryin 1845, the Funiab Auxiliary in 1883, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1890. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be liad 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,278,788 issues in 
1988. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars ate sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay. and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 

The following table shows the growth in th 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 


of Snglisb Scriptures arc made to students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under: — 

The Now Testament and Psalms to Matrix 
oulatos and the Bible to Qraduatm. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important vei- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to tiie dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Oolportage and Bible Wmnen's woih. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there ii Bible work oarried on In Indw, 
and Burma in a rjtuoh smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — wblob If 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society— the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the Amerion Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tauili Bible Society. 

British A Foreign Bible Society's work during 


Table of Circulation op the B.F.B.S, in India. 


Auxiliaries, 

1938. 1 

1937. 

1936. 

1935. 

i 

1934. j 

1933. 

1932. 

1931. 

Calcutta 

238,342 

244,292 

244,770 212,558* 2:32,001' 

230,657 

250,744 


211,040 

Bombay 

232,494 

230,528 213,276' 24:3,474 

190,809' 

214,544 

206,019 


186,720 

Madra«< 

356,680 

338,985 

352,700 

294,700 

280,522, 

301,396 

254,504 

261,640 

Bangalore . . 

38,924 

44,705 31,410 

34,083 23,912 

26,077 

25,624! 

18,007 

North Indiji . 

1 38.5,568 

187,220 

190,834 

238,366 

222,512 

236,800 

203.750 


153.403 

I’utijab 

107,845 

94,462! 87,994^ 97,560 

77,786 

94,005 

89,690 

90,212 

Burma 

113,029 

115,251 

101,821 

112,077 

106,623 

134,357 

00,079 

86,073 

Total .. 

j 1 

1 1,278,788! 

1 1 

1 , 255 , 443 ! 1 , 231 , 834 ! 1,232,818| 1,140,258^ 

‘ 1 ! i 

1,238,436 

1,120,422 

i 

i., 

1,005,004 


There returns do not Include the oofdM which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


General Secretary for India and Ceylon : The Bev. J.S. M. Hooper, m.a., Mayo Eoad, Nagpur, €,P 


BE 1 T 18 H Medical Absociatioe (Bombay 
Blanch).— Founded 188d, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Dr. B. B. 
Yodh, Bawal Building, Lamington Boad, 
Bombay. 

Childexn'b Aid Sooistt was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
pontibilHy for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Cfiilldimi's Ecmand Home, for the or- 
ganlsaMon ol iBgi^iT regarding the 

easeaaftioys and girls dealt with by the jTuve- 
aieOonrt, for the upkeep of a loaior Be- 


formatory School for boys under 12, and 
Cor the co-cudination of work d«ie by 
voluntary eupervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children haiUog from ail parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than IS years 
of age and children offended against hy adult 
p^aons, all of whom have been grrested 
under the Bombay CSifldrmi Act to dther 
Bombay City or Suburban DIstHct. 
Preeideni: H. B. Sir Eoger Lumley, 
O.O.I.E., Viei^Prmidml : The Qon. Mr. £. M. 
Munsht, V.L.A. 
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■Chairman: Mr. C. P. Bramble. Hon, 
Treagurer: Mr. B. E. Tannan. Stcretary: 
MIbs B. Budden. 

ComviCPTXfni* homes SooiiTt.— *Thlf So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bar! and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal on the let 
of June 1900. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Mahtbarl secured 
a large grant of land In a Himalayan ptno 
forest in Dhaiamrar (Simla Hills) from H. H. 
the Mabaraia of Patiala, tor a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Es. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named '* The King Edward VII Sanatorium.*' 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Cliinubhal 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmcdabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 100 patients in- 
cluding the sjMcial Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the !^njab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called 
the Bal Piroibal E. H. Patuck Dairy. The 
Sir Chinubhal Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department. The Eeoreation 
Hall is called “ The Sir Bhupinder Singii 
Eecreation Hall " after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabarl collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Es. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890, The Trustees of 
Sir Eaton Tata Charities have given a gift of 
Es. 86,000 for fho “ X-Eay and Electric 
Equipment *’ plant in addition to their 
other donations amounting to over a lakh 
of rupees. Nearly Es. 8,16,000 have been 
spent on laying out the sites, buildings, etc., 
and the current annual expenditure is about 
Es. 56,000. The Senior and Junior Medical 
OfAcors are in charge of the Sanatorium. 
The Office of this Society is situated at the 
Seva Sadan Buildings, Gamdevi, Bombay. 
Mr. S. P. Wadia is the Hon. Secretary and 
Mr. Pirojsha P. Mistrl is the Hon. Treasurer. 

Emploveks* Federation of India. — The 
Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1988 with the following among its 
main objects : — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce. Industries and manufactures 
of India; to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests; 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
information of interest to employers; to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 

g romote or oppose their recommendations; 
[> secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its memMrs ; 
to comnder and suiiport weU-oonsldered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour; and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating pnolic 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 


Most of the leading employers’ orMnisations in 
India ace members of the Federation. 

The office-bearers for the year 1939 are 
President: BirH.P. Mody, k.b.e.; Ftce- 
Prehiderde : Sir Edward Benthall and Mr. J. 
H. S. Eichardson. 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

European AssoouTiON.->The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the poUtical life of 
I ndia . The Head Offices ( Central Administra • 
tion) are at 6, Eoyal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta. Presidetd : Sir Edward Benthall ; 
Vice-Presidents : Mr. M. A. F. Hirtzel, m.l.a. 
and Mr. W. K. M. Langley, o.b.b., m.l.a. 
Hon, General Treasurer: Mr. E. S. Arthur; 
General Secretary : Miss N, Dalling. 

Branohks ok the European Association. 
Assam. — Chairman^ Mr. W. Fleming ; Hon. 

\ SecreUiry, Mr. 0. H. Hadley. 

I Caouar. — Chairman, Mr. H. F, Clerk, Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. Kydd. 

Sylhbt. — Chairman, Mr. A. F. Bendall, M.L.A. ; 

i/on. Secretary, Mr. W. B. Barrowman. 

E. Bengal. — ChairnMn, Mr. J. E. Manson ; 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. M. Lamond. 

W. Bengal. — Chairman, Mr. G. L. Hudspeth ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. F. Orme. 

Calcutta. — Chairman, Mr. A. E. Eliott 
Lockhart ; Secretary, Mias N. DaUing. 
ClllTTAGONa. — Chairman, Mr. L. F. W. Nolan; 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. K. M. Campbell. 
Darjbblino. — Chairman, and Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. E. N. Nlcolls, o.b.b, 

DooARS. — Chairman, Mr. J. P. Harper; Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. A. Johnson. 

Kankinarrah.— CAoirman, Mr. G. M. Martin ; 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. Lowden. 

Bombay. — Chairman, Mr. W. H. Hammond ; 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. H. Hastings. 

North Bihar. — Chairman, Mr. B. G. Munns; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Meyrlck, O.B.B., 
M.L.A. 

Manbhum.— CAairman, Mr. 8. F. Tarltoo ; 
Jt. Hon. Secretaries, Mr. B. Wilson Halgh and 
Mr. P. W. H. Woods. 

South Indian.— GAoirman, Mr. G. H. Hodgson : 

Hon Secretary, Mr. G. E. Walker, M.L.A. 
PUNJAB. — Chairman, Sir William Eoberts, 
C.I.E., M.L.A. ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. T. 
Mason. 

Sind. — Chairman, Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan, Bar-at- 
Law ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. E. Carter. 

United Provinces.— CAoirmon, Mr. H. A. 
Willdnsou ; Hon. Secretary, Mr, H. W. Morgan. 

Indian Adult Education Gonituibnoe 
C oMMiTTBS.— The First Session of tba Indian 
Adult BduoaMon Ckmferenoe was held at DsBii 
in MaMh, 1038 in order to make a heginnlng 
with organiiing all adult education work 
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betns carried on throughout Uie country. 
At this Ck>nference it was decided to set up 
a proTisionai committee to gather information 
and make preparations for the next Conference, 
to be held in 1939. The Committee consists 
of President* The Hon. Justice Sir Shah 
Mohammad Sulaiman, Judge, Federal Court 
of India. Vice-PreHde'nts : H. I. H. The 
Princess of Berar, Baj Kumari Amrit £aur, 
Kan iKajwade, President of All India Women’s 
Conference, Prof. A, N. Basu, Mr. Kanjit 
M. Chetsii^h, Mr. H. M. Joshi, m.l.a. and 
Prof. J. B. Kaju. Honorary General Secretary : 
Prof. H. B. Kichardson, Qovemment College, 
Lahore. Joint Secretaries : Miss Godavari 
Gokhale, Prof. Eric Franklin, Prof. Bal Bevj 
Khanna, Prof. N. G. Kanga, m.l.a., Mr. : 
Kals-uddin Ahmad, and Mr. P. M. Gojpala- 1 
krishnan. 

From its Information Bureau at Ko. 23, 
Daryagunj, Delhi the Committee issues period' 
leal bulletins and answers all questions concer- 
ning adult education. An Adult Education 
Handbook, edited by Sir S. Kadhakrishnan, is 
about to be published. The next Conference 
will be held during the Diwali holidays, 1939. 
Indian Chemical Society. — Was founded In 
1924 with Sir P. C. Bay as President^ locate 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta. Dr. H. K. 
Sen, President ; Sir U. N. Brahmachari, 
Prof. N. B. Dhar, Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, Prof. 
S. S. Bhatnagar, Prof. J. C. Ghosh, Prof. 
P. Neogi, Sir P. C. Bay, Prof. B. K. Sin^, 
Prof. B. B. Dey, Prof. J. N. Mukherjee, Vie&- 
Presidents ; Prof. P. Bayl and Dr. J. N. Bay, 
Hony. Editors; Dr. P. K. Bose, Hony. Secretary; 
Dr. A. C. Sircar, Hony. Tresurer; Dr. 0. Barat, 
Dr. J. K. Chowdhury, Prof. K. L. MoudgiU, 
Mrs. Sheila Dhar, Dr. S. Dutt, Prof. Sudhamoy 
Ghosh, Dr. 3L Goswami, Dr. B. C. Guha, 
Prof. P. C. Guha, Dr. A. K. Kapanna, Dr. S. 
Krishna, Dr. B. L. Maniunath, Dr. P. C. Mitter, 
Prof. K. G. Naik, Prot. B. Sanjiva Bao, 
Prof. J. N. Bay, Dr. H. K. Sen, Dr. P. B. 
Sarkar, Prof. Y. Subrahmanyan, Dr. M. S. 
PateL Dr. H. A. Yajnik, Members of t?us CouneU; 
Mr. G. Banerjee, Asst. Secretary; Dr. S. G. 
Chaudhury and Dr. D. Chakra varti, Asst. 
Editors, 

Bombay Branch: Dr. B. C. Shah, President; 
Khan Bahadur Dr. A. K. Turner, and Dr. K. 
Yenkataraman, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. S. 
M. Mehta and Dr. B. K. Vaidya, Joint-Hon. 
Secretaries ; >Ir. P. M. Bharve, Hony. 
Treasurer, 


Lahore Branch : Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar, 1 
President ; Prot. Buchi Bam Sahni and Prof. 
S. D. Musaffar, Vice-Presidents ; Dr. H. 
Subba Jois, and Mr. P. L. Kapur, Hony, 
Secretaries; Prof. N. A. Yajnik, Hony. 
Treasurer. 


Madras Branch : Dr. B. Sanjva Bao, President; 
Dr. K. L. MoudgiU, Vice-President; J. N. 
Boy, Hony. Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Sodlety publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India 
and a quarterly Industrial Edition of the 
main Journal n^ciaUy devoted to industrial 


tmpfes. A nmiaiVn twrHptinn for WB JUMrastnai 
is Be. 12 for non-FeUows. Snhscrip- 
tton to Fellows ; Bs. 15, Koa-FeUows Bs. Id. 


Fellowship is open to graduates of Chemistry 
and to those who are interested with the 
progress of Chemistry. Particulars and 
Election form can be had from the Hony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P.O. 
Box No. 10867, 92, Upper Circular Boad, 
Calcutta. 

INDTAN AND EASTERN NEWSPAPER SOCIETY.— 
Formed in February 1939 to act as a central 
organisation of the newspaper press of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and to promoM the common 
interests of its members. President, Mr. 
Arthur Moore, The “ Statesman ” ; Deputy 
President, Mr. Devadaa Gandhi, “ Hindustan 
Times : ” Vice-President, Mr. Desmond Young 
the Pioneer ; Hony. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. B X. Kirchner, The “ States- 
man ; Committee 1939'40, Mr. E. G. Pearson, 
“ Times of India,” Mr. K. Srinivosan. The 
” Hindu,” Mr. M. L. Sen, " Hindustan 
Standard,” Mr. V. Prasad, The ” Leader,” 
Mr. F. W. Bustin, The ” Civil and Military 
Gazette.” Address : Statesman House, 

Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

INDIAN League of Nations Union. — (Central 
Committee). — The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924. Secretary : Mr. U. N. Son, 
do Associated Press, New Delhi. 

Bombay*. — (League op Nations Union). — 
President : Sir Cowasjl Jehangir, Bt. ; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee : The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay. Address: 
C/o Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bombay. 

Central Provinoes.— Pofron : H. E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K.O.s.i. ; President: Mr. S. B. 
Tambe ; Secretary : M. D. Shahane. Address : 
Servants of India Society, Nagpnr. 

Mysore. — President: Dr. B. P. Metcalfe, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University; 
Vice-President: A. B. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy ; Secretary : K. V. 
Sastrl, Mysore University. Address : Mysore 
University, Mysore. 

Masulipatam. — Hon. Secretary: Mr. Lanka 
Satyam, m.a. 

Karachi. — President: Mr. Jamshed N. B. 

! Mehta; Secretary: Keval Bam Shahani, 

I Bambaug Boad, Karachi. 

I Calcutta. — President : Sir A. K. Boy, 

' Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 

I Joint Secretaries: Messrs. N. 0. Boy 

I P. C. MaUik. 99, Bakul Bagan Boad, 

BhowanJpore, Calcutta. 

Punjab. — Hon. Secretary : Mr. C. L. Anand, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 
Lucknow.— President ; Baja Bampal Singh; 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. V. S. Bam, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

INDUN Mathbmatioal Soozbty.— Foundod in 
1907 for the advancament of Mathematical 
studies in India. It oonducts two quarteily 
journals, The Journal of the Indian MatMcma- 
iieal Society and The Medbomatiea StuimUl 
the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachtrs of 
mathematics. The Society maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodical in all- 
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Iftnguftgeft and new books on the subject. The 
library is located hi the Fergusson College, 
Foona, whence the Journals and books are dr- 
culated to members by post. The Joumah 
of the Society are published in Madras. There 
are about 400 members from all pans oi 
India. President: U. P. Paranjjpye. m.a., 
ViBc.t Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow Onlversitj. 
6'eerdaries: B. Valdyanatlmswamy, m.a., 
n.sc., Ph.D., Beadcr, University of Madras, 
Madras; Bam Behari, M.A., Ph.D., Bt. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. Librarian : B. P. Shlntre, 
M.A., Professor of Muthomatics, Fergusson 
College, Poona. | 

THE Indian BOads and Transport Develop- 
ment association LlMlTED.—Beglstercd 
Office — 41, KicolBoad, Bullard Estate, Bom- 
bay. 

Patrons : His Excellency Sir Boger Lumley, 
G.O.I.E., D.L., Governor of Bombay ; His 
Excellency The Hon’ble Sir Archibald 
Douglas Coclirane, k.o.s.Im o.o.m.o., d.s.o.. 
Governor of Burma ; His Excellency Sir 
John Hubback, k.O.s.i., i.O.s., Governor of 
Orissa ; His Excellency Sir Lancelot Graham, 
K.O.8.I., Governor of Sind ; 

Viee-Patrons : Major General Sir Beginald Ford, 
K.C.M.Q., O.B., D.B.O. 

The Association was formed in 1026 and regis- 
tered in October 1027 having a Council with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Assam, 
Lahore, Nagpur and New Delhi, each with 
a Local Committee. 

The subscriptions for momberHldp of the Associa- 
tion are : 

Per annum. 

Associate Mcinbcrs . . Bs. 6 

Ordinary Moiubors ,, 10 

Supporting Members .. ,, 300 

The alms and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Boad, Motor and Air 
Transport Development throughout India by 
making representations to tlie Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transpon, to make repre- 
sentations to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excise affecting motor veliioles and other 
modes of transport and the employment of 
same in such a manner as to facilitate the 
development of motor and air transport 
throughout India; to educate the puoiic 
by means of propaganda and to create autho- 
ritative pubuo opinion with regard to the 
needs of, and advantages to be derived from, 
improved road and air communications and the 
use of these forms of transport. 

AU persons, associations, firms or oompanies 
Interested in Boad, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are eU^ble 
tor election as members. 

The present constitution of tbc Council of the 
AiSdeiation is 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. H. Ihrker, 

Vies-Prsnident : D. E. Gough, Esq., b. sc. 


Members of Council: Major General Sir 
Iteginald Ford, k.c.m.o., c.b., d.s.o. ; H. K. 
Ormerod, J.p. ; 8. Guevrek ; Sir Ness 

Wadla, K.B.E., C.I.E., J.p. ; B. J. Watson : 
Nurmahomed M. C’hiuoy, j.p. ; T. B. S. 
Kynnersloy; W. B. Whiteside; H. M. 
Halsted ; J). Nilsson ; E. A. Nadlrshah, 

B.A., B.K., B.sc,, M.inst.C.E. ; G. H. llichmond ; 
P. G. Price. 

General Secretary : Lt. -Colonel H. C. Smith< 
M.C. 

Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Moflras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore, 
Nagpur and New Delhi and others will be 
formed as and when occasion demands. 
The former Branch in Burma has now been 
reconstituted under the name of tlie Burma 
Transport Development Association and is 
working in close co-operation with the 
Association. The application for meinhership 
should be made to tlio General Secretary 
of the Association at 41, Niool Boad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay, or to the Secretaries of the 
Branches, Bombay, P.O. Box 863 ; 
Calcutta, P.O. Box 2286; Madras, P.O. 
Box 1270 ; Karachi, P.O. Box 168 ; Assam 
P.O. Mohanaghat ; Lahore, P.O. Box 165 ; 
and New Delhi P.O. Box 66. 

INDUN Society op oriental Art (Calcutta)— 
Patron: Marquess of Zetland, g.o.i.e., 
Qfike: 11, Samavaya Mansions, Hogg Street, 
Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School Union is an interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire. It has five full time workers, both 
Indian and European. It was founded In 
Allahabad In 1876. Its General Committee 
Is composed of representatives from the 
National Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Bepresentatlve Councils and from local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the I.S.S.U. 

The headquarters of the Union are Ooonoor 
on the Nilglri Hills, where besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there is the St. 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but Intensive course of study 
and training Is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 

Besides the aottvitles at headquarters, the 
Union offers oouises of leotures In any ]^rt of 
the country, dctUveied by members of Its 
staff. A Quartetly Joamal Is published In 

I EngM, and Lesson Notes for teachen in 

I EngUAi and several vemaeulan. Text-books 
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on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The officers of the U nion are as follows : — | 

President: The Hon. Sir David Dovadasf^, ! 
Madras. I 

Vice-president : Prof. B. B. Malvea, rh. i>., ; 
Allahabad. 

Treasurer: W. H. Warren, Madras, 
General Secretary : Rev. L. Watts, Coonoor. 1 
The most recent statistics show that there are 
In India 18,822 Sunday Schools with 80,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars. 


India ; to protect and promote the Interests of 
horse-breeders and to give them every en- 
couragement ; to Improve and standardise the 
vsrlou.s types of horses bred in India; to 
prepare an Indian stud book; and to promote 
uniformity In all matters connected with 
hccse shows in India. Patron4n-Chief : 
H. E. The Viceroy ; President (for 1938-SO) : 
Nawab Malik Sir Mohammad Hayat Khan 
Noon, Kt., O.S.I., M.L.A. (Punjab) ; Secretary : 
Lleut.-Col. W. H. Blood; M.v.o. The Society 
Issues the following publication : “ Horse 
Breeding,*' an Illustrated half-yearly Journal 
in English. The j^oclety holds the Imperial 
Delhi Horse Show annually In February. 
Registered OJJlce— New Delhi. 


I.VSTITUTION OF ENGINKBRS (INDU).— Tlie 
Institution was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford in 1921. It was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1 936. Its objects are to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same j 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions 
of Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 
in the United Kingdom. Membership is 
divided into five classes, viz. Members, 
Associate Members, Companions, Honorary 
Life Members and Honorary Members. 
There are also Students, Associates and 
Subscribers. President : Mr. E, J. B. (.Jreen- 
wood, M.sc., M.i.E.K., M.i.B. (Ind.) ; Secretary : 
Rnl Bahadur C. C. Seal. Offices : 8, Ookalc 
Road, P. 0, Elgin Road, P. 0. Box 669, 
Calcutta. 

Madras Litbrart Soavry and auxiuaby 
O f THE Rotal Asiatic Society.— 

The Society’s Library contains 99,935 books 
which are circulated to Members. 

Patrrms : His Excellency Lord Ersklnc, 
Governor of Madras and the Lord Bishop 
of Madras ; 


PiSSKNQERS AND TRAFFIC RKLIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established in 1916). Bead Office— 
Albert Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. Objects : (a) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
grievances of passengers travelling eltlier by 
Railways, Steamers, Tramways or Motor 
Buses, (6) To deal with problems of transport 
in general (c) To represent to Government, Local 
Bodies, and other authorities as also to Railway 
Steamship Companies, Tramway Company, 
carrying passengers and traffic to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress of 
such grievances (d) To take all proper and 
necessary steps to obtain redress of aforesaid 
grievances and tackling of problems relating 
to transport In general and (e) To hold or Join 
with other Associations, organisations or 
Institutions, having similar aims and objects, 
in holding lectures, gatherings, public meetings 
etc., and to carry on propaganda to further the 
the objects of the Association and to oilucate 
the travelling public and the mercantile 
community with regard to their rights and 
remedies. 

President. — Mr, Behram N. Karanjia, 


President: The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. 
Madhavan Nair ; 

Bony. Secretary : Mr. B. H. Swallow ; 
Librarian : Mr. C. N. Ramakrishna Iyer, 
B.A. ; 


' J.P. 

1 Viee-Prcsidenls.—yLr. Sultan M. CTilnoy and 
I Mr. J. M. Kamdar, Solicitor. Bon, Jfoint 
I Secretaries . — Kljan Bahwlur P. E. Ghamat 
' and Mr. Mohanlal A. Parikh. dost. Secre- 
I tary—Mr. S. S. Iyer. 


Address: College Road, Nungumhakam, ' 
Madras. 

National Hobsb BUEDUia and show Sooniv 
Of India. — Formed In 1928, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, Kt., o.b., o.i.k., 
II.V.C., who was President h^m 1928 to 1925. 
Objects : To form a national body of public 
ophiioQ on horse-breeding matters ; to 
miooorage and promote horse-iNreeding in 


*. E. N. INDU Centre.— The India Centre 
of this International Society of eminent 
poets, playwrights, editors, essayists, 
novelists (P.E.N.) was founded in 1983 by 
Sophia Wodkik, uiraer the Presidency of Pr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, long an honorary 
member of the London dmtre. Vice-PrtiH^ 
dents, Mr. Ramanaada Cffiatteilee, Sriomti 
Sarojini Natdu and Shr 8. Radhakrishnan. 
The aim of ^e P.R.N. everywhere is to 
promote friendlfnees among writers and to 
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uphold freedom of speech. The India Centre. 
In addition, is working for national cultural 
unity by spreading appreciation of the many 
Indian literatures outside their own language 
area and also abroad. This it does by means 
of public lectures and through its monthly 
Journal, The Indian available to 

the general public in India for Ks. 8 
annum. The headquarters of the India 
Centre are in Bomoay with a branch in 
Calcutta. Membership is open to any Indian 
of recognized position as a writer, subject to 
the approval of the Managing Committee. 
Entrance fee Es. 5 ; and the annual sub- 
scription Bs. 8, which includes subscription 
to The Indian P.E.N. The fee for life mem- 
bership is Bs. 100. honorary Secretary: N. 
K. Bnagwat, M.A. , Aryasangba,*' 22, 
Narayan Dabholkar Boad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PIIILATBLIO SOOIBTY OF INDIA.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Bs. 6. Hon. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer : E. Franklin DeSouza, 
80-0, Ehotachiwadl, Bombay 4. 

POONA Sbva Sadan Sooibty.— T ills Institution 
was started in 1009 by the late Mrs. Bamabai 
Banade, the late Mr. Q. K. Devadhar, O.I.B., 
H.A., and a few other ladles and gentlemen In 
Poona and registered in 1917. Its main object 
is to make women self-reliant and to tmln 
them for missionary work undertaking educa- 
tional and medical activities for their sisters 
and brethren, especially the former In back- 
ward areas and working on a non^ctarial 
basis. Nominal fees arc now being charged for 
instruction in all classes. There are eight 
different departments sub-divided into about 
100 classes. The total number of women 
and girls on the rolls at the various Centres 
of the Society is over 2,000. Thus there are 
in Poona 8 hostels located at the headquarters . 
The number of resident students is about 82 in 
these three hostels. Two fully oualifled Nurses 
have BO far been sent by the Society for their 
post-graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial iMlp of a scholarship 
of the League of Bed Cross Society, Paris. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Allbag, 
and Sholapur under the management 
of the society in connection with other 
organisations. The institution is largely 
dependent upon public contributions and 
Oovemment assistance. The annual expendi- 
ture of the whole organisation now exceeds 
Es. 1,60,000. PreHaent: Shrimant Saubha- 
gyavati Ban! Saheb of Phalton ; Local 
Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. Yamuna- 
bal Bhat; Lady Superintendent and Seere- 
tary for Development and CoUectione : Mrs. 
Janakibai Bhat (Eaiser-l-Hiud Silver Medal) ; 
General Secretary : Mr. Q. B. Garud, B. A. 
(Senior Life Member). Hon. Jt. General 
SeereAaty: Hr, N. L. Banade, B.A., m.b.b.s. 

PaiBS-OWNSBS* A88O0UTIOR, Bombay*- 
Started on 30th April 1910 to promote the 
interests of the printing and lltho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and oo<^peratioD among press owners and 
{Hroprletois and to take such stepa as may 
be nebemary In furtherance of the above 
objects. 


Office : — 190 B, Gaiwadl, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
Preeident : — Shet Pandurang Jav]ee,J.P. 
Secretary: — Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 

Rangoon Literary Society.— P afron .• H. E. 
The Governor of Burma ; President: Mr. J. A. 
Carpenter, Hon. Secretary : Mrs. C. Peacock, 
85, York Road, Rangoon. 

Kecreation Club Institute.— Tliis Institution 
— philanthropic and humanitarian body — 
was established by the members of the 
Ismaili Dharmic Library in the year 1911 with 
the object of uplifting and elevating the 
poor without distinction of caste and creed. 
It also tries to improve the social, economic 
and spiritual condition of the depressed — 
Harijan — and poor classes of people and with 
that Intent has founded primary schools, 
associations and such other departments in 
order to ameliorate their condition and to 
achieve these objects by constructive and 
constitutional means. It also possesses 
orphanages, lecture halls and Missionaries 
who constantly travel and impart general 
education. It has got several branches, 
namely, at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, Karachi, 
Hyderabad (Sind), Poona, Warrangal, Gondia, 
Dhoraji, Burma and East Africa. It publishes 
two Anglo- Vernacular papers namely the 
“Ismaili** (a weekly), “Nizari** (a 
monthly) and one Anglo- Urdu paper “ Al- 
lalah *’ for the benefit of its members and 
the propagation of Islam. Its central office 
is situated in Bombay at Kandi Moholla, 
Imamwada Road. 

Telegraphic address is “ Recreation,** 
Bombay. 

Telephone number is 42107. 

President : Major All Mahomed Mocklai, 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate. 

Hon. Secretaries : Mr. Gulamhusein Virjl 
and Alljah Kasamali F. Tlianawalls. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. INDIAN SlOTION.— 
This ^ciety was founded in 1754 “for the 
encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
(Commerce, *’ and devotes itself primarily to 
the application of science and art to practical 
purposes. The Society ranks as one of the 
thr^ oldest learned societies In England, and 
numbered among its early members most of 
the famous Englishmen of the 18th oentnry. 
During its long history it has been the source 
of many reforms and improvements in all 
branches of art and industry, and it is from 
its activities that most of the more specialised 
British societies have sprung. 

The Society has from its earliest days extended 
its interests and membership to all parts of 
the British Empire, and In 1869 it founded an 
Indian Seotiom and a little later a Dominions 
and CiolonieB Action. The Indian Section is 
under the control of a Committee comprised 
largely of former Lieutenant-Governors of 
Provinces, and others who have held the 
hii^est Indian administrative posts. Under 
its auspices a series of important lectures on 
Indian subjects is given each year, which, with 
the other lectures delivered b^ore the Society, 
are published in the weekly ** Journal** and 
circulated to members of the Society all over 
the world. There are a large number of 
Fellows resident in India. Patron : H. M. the 
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King ; President : H. 11. H . the Duke of 
Oonnauglit ; Chairman oj Council : The 
night Hon. Lord Amulree, P. 0., o.b.e., k.c., 
LL.D. ; Chairman^ India and Burma Section 
Committee : Sir Herald Glancy, k.o.s.i., 
K.O.I.B. ; Secretary : K. W. Luckhurst, m.a. ; 
Assietant Secretary and Secretaryt India and 
Burma and Dominions and Colonies Sections : 
Frank R. Lewig, m.a., D. Phil; Society* s 
House : 18, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. 2. 

TiiE Safety First Association of India. — 
(Incorporated in 1932). Registered Office: 
Electric House, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 

The Association is registered under Section 
26 of the Indian Companies Act. The 
liability of its members is limited by guarantee 
to a contribution of Rs. 6. There are six 
classes of membership ranging from Rs. 6 
per annum for Associate Members and Rs. 10 
per annum for full Ordinary Members to a 
single payment of Rs. 1,000 for Supporting 
Life Member. 

The aims, objects and activities include the 
promotion of safety teaching and wifety 
measures for the prevention of accidents on 
roads, in factories, mines, workshops, schools 
and homes and the encouragement of co-opera- 
tion between different sections of road-users 
and between employers and employed. 

The maintenance of a continuous educational 
safety propaganda through the Press, Plat- 
form, tile Wireless and tlie Association A 
monthly magazine “ Safety News ” and 
“ Radiant Youth ” as well as tlirough other 
publications such as Industrial Safety Service 
Communiques, Games Lessons, “ Stop Look 
Listen,” Indian Highway Codes, periodical 
leaflets and posters combined Mith film 
exhibitions. 

The holding of conferences, organisation of 
Safety Weeks, and the promotion of legislation 
covering all phases of road and industrial 
accident prevention. 

President. — The Hon’ble Sir Rahiratoola Chinoy, 
Kt. 

Hon. Jt. General Secretaries. — A. 8, TroUip 
and Camar S. Tyabjee. 

Bombay Provincial Branch. — Clmirman : A. S. 
Trimlp, B.sc., J.P. Hon. Secretary: P. J. 
D’Souza. 

Benqal Provincial Branch. — Chairtnan : Sir 

Henry Birkmyro, Bart. Hon. Seoetary : 
3. B. Daymond. 

Akmedabad Proviwial Branch. — Chairman I.R. 
Bhagat, b.a., LL.B. Hon. Secretary: M. H. 
Mehta. 

Surat IjocoI Branch. — Cftainnan : P. J. 

Taleyarkhan. Hon. Secretary : l)hun Frarajl. 

Bihar Provincial Branch. — Cmivener : M. L. 
Tiwary, Jamshedpur. 

Sektasts or Ihdu SoonsTT.— The ServanU of 
India Sodety, fooitded by the late Hon. Hr. G. 
K. Gokhale In 1905, It a body of men who are j 
pledged to devote all their Uvea to the service of ; 
the OMHitiy on snob allowances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to train ' 


national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by ali constitutional means, 
. the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength is 26 Ordinary memMrs, 7 members 
under training, and 1 permanent assistant. 
The Society has its headquarters in Poona 
with branches at, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Nagpur and other centres of work at 
Mayanur, Mangalore and Calicut In the 
Madras Presidency ; Shcndiirjana In C. P. ; 
Lucknow and Moradabad in U.P. ; Lahore 
in the Punjab and Cuttack in Orissa. 

The tSociety’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in ail round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields. The political work is done through the 
legislatures the non-official political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and 
prop.aganda. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society's activities are equally varied. 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sedan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U. P. Seva Samitl, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
oatoring for the needs and uplift of the abori- 
ginal tribes in Guierat. The Seva Sedan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1.500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It Ims many 
branches In different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
i^eaguo has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samlti 
is an unique organization io Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a Well-Knit body recognl^d both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chltalia 
has started a rural centre at Amreli in Kathiawar. 
Tiie Society has been conducting a model 
Depressed Class Mission in Mangalore and the 
Devadhar Malabar Reconstruction Trust activi- 
ties in Malabar district. In the Co-operative 
movement the Society has done the pioneering 
work in the Bombay and Madras prcsl- 
dencios. During natural calamities such 
os floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. 
By Its work in the Moplah rebellion, the 
Society has become a household name In 
Malabar. During recent years several members 
of the Society have paid special attention to 
rural reconstruction, including rural education. 

I Tlie Society conducts three papers, — The 5ef- 
I vant of India, an English weekly of which Mr. 
S. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prdkash, 

I the oldest MaratU daily ot whi^ Mr. 
limaye is the Editor and the BUawad, a week- 
ly. Mr. Parulekar oonducta the AlUlndia Trade 
Union Bulletin, and Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 

I the Sansthani Swaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
: benefit of the sobJecU of Indian StatM. The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public quesUous of the day. 
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The queeilon of the subjects of the Indian 
States Itas also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, 8. G. Vaze, and A. V. 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for 
that work. 


President : The Hon’ble Mr. Kanlalal M. 
Munshi ; Chairman : Mr. Frank OUveira ; 
Vine-Presidents : Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Kt.. Lady Blackwell. Hon. Secretaries: Dr. 
Mrs. C. D'Monte, Mrs. R. P. Masani, Mrs. K. 


Mr. H. N. Runzru, is the President, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, the Vice-President and Mr. P. Kodanda 
Rao, the Secretary. Messrs. V. Venkatasub- 
Imiya, Joshl, Kunzru and Dravid are senior ! 
members of the four branches. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 

Seva Sapaii.— The Seva Badan Society was 
started on the 11th of jroiyioos by the iati- 
llr. B. M. Malabar! and Mr. Dayaram 
Gidumal. It Is the pioneer Inllan ladies' 
society for training Indian sisters ministrant 
and serving (through them) the poor 
the Blok and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society malntaias the following depart- 
ments of work: (1) Home (or the Homelese: 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (8) Marathi 
Kormal Glasses with a primary School : 
(4) Home Education Classes: (5) Industriai 
Department including a workrooih, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Embroidery ale among the 
chief industries taught. Total number of 
women in the different classes is over 400. 
SBcretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, u.a., li.b., 
J.P. 

SOOIITT roi THl PBOTBOnON Of CHILDEBH IN 
Wbbtibii India. — Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

The Objects of the Society are : To 
rescue children of all castes and creeds from 
the Streets of Bombay, to prevent begging or 
other improper use of poor cnildren by adults , 
to pass such children on to existing charitable 
institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for, with the support and 
assistance of the police, to prevent children 
so far as possible from appearing in Police 
(Courts, to prevent the public and private 
wrongs of ohudren and the corruption ot their 
morals, to take action for the enforcement ot 
the laws for the children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws, to promote education^ to 
provide and maintain an organisation for 
those objects, to do all other lawful thing 
incidental w conductive to the attainments 
of the foregoing objects. 

The Society Is responsible for the pioneer; 


iCahia, Mrs, B. P. Seervai ; Hon. Treasurers : 
Khan Baliadur H. S. Katrak, Mr. J. 11. B. 
Jeejeebhoy. 

Westeun India Automobile Association — 
(12, Wodehouse Road, Bombay). — The objects 
of the Association include : the encourage- 
ment and development of motoring ; the 
Improvement of road communications ; the 
provision for its members of a centre of 
information and advice on matters pertaining 
to motoring ; the provision for its members 
of protection and defence of their rights as 
motorists ; free legal advice and defence ; 
facilities for touring abroad and the use of 
Interndtional Touring Documents. Tel. 
Address : — “ Windautas”. Phone No. 31071 
(Three Lines). Branch Offices : POONA : — 
1-B, Arsenal Road ; Ahmed ABAD Lai 
Darwaja ; Naopuh : — VeUoz Buildings, Klugs- 
way. 

Patrons : H. E. The Right Hon’ble Sir 
Roger Lumley, o.c.i.E., d.l.. Governor ot 
Bombay and H. E. Sir Francis Wylie, K.o.s.i., 
O.I.B., I.O.R., Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar ; President :■ H. B. Ormerod, 
J.P. ; Viee- President : N. M. C’hinoy, J.P. 
and 8. Guevrek ; Members of the Managing 
Committee: A. R. Abdulla, J.P., A. W. 
Barker, Jamsbed J. Cursetji, Bar-at-I^aw', 
J. M. Kamdar, P. P. Kapadia, F.R.I.B.A., 
B.A., B.E., O.B.E., J.P., M. D. Karaka, B. N. 
Karanjia, J.P., M.L.C., A. MacBae, M. B. 
Madgavkar, Gordhandas O. Morarjt, J.P., 
B. A. Nadirshab, B.A., n.E., n.fic., 8. N. C. 
Patuck, E. Sheehy, m.b.b., A. 8. Trolllp, 
B.Sc., J.P., J. 8. Vatcha and Sir Chlnubhai 
Madbowlnl Ranchhodlal, Bart; Secretary: 
A. H. C. Skves, M.A. ; Assisianf Secretary: 
J. J. K. Patell, B.A., K.A,, A.O.R.A. 


Other Motoring Associations In India, 
Burma and Ceylon are ; The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Chowringhee, 
Calcutta ; The Automobile Association of 
Burma, No. 104, Strand Road, Rangoon; 
The Automobile Association of Ceylon, 
P. O. Box 838, Colombo ; NUglri Automobile 
Association, ” Old Bank Buildings”, Ootacji- 
mund, Nilgiris; The Automobile Association 
of Northern India, Charing Ch'oss, The Mall, 
liEhore ; The Automobile Asaociation of 
Southern India, A. A. House, Mount Road, 
Madras and the United Provinoes Automobile 
Association, 32, Canning Road, Allahabad. 


work of training public opinion and regarding , wganRir India National Libxrai. Abbooia- 


the children’s Act of 1924. 

It has also given a lead in the matter of ^ 
training sub-normal children, tot which a ; 
spedal class is conducted in the Home.' 
SnhBcription for Annual Membership, Rs. 10; | 


TiON — (Founded in 1919).— The Assooiatloii 
was (ormediin pursuasoe of clause (9) ot Beso- 
lutloii XI of the First Seaston of the AR-ladia 
Coufeieiice of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work lor the poll* 
tloal progress and the moral and mnterlnl 
welfare of the people; to give expreiaion 
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Of the Party on matters of public interest jand 
to Inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (b) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (c) for advancing 
the Interests of the Liberal Party bv organising 
and influencing elections to the legi^turen, 
Central nnd Provincial, to Municipalities: 
and District Local Boards. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 

Pretident: Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad, 
LL.D.; Vice-President: Sir Cowasjl 
Jehanglr, k.o.I.e., h.l.a. ; Hon. Secretaries : 
Ur. Kasi Kablruddln, Mr. J. B. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. D. G. Daivi and Mr. A. D. Shroff. 

Assistant Secretary : Mr. V. E. Bhende. 

Offi,ee: — 107, Esplanade Eoad, Fort, Bombay. 

Women’s Indus Association (“ Seshapui,” 
Mylapore, Madras). — This Association was 
started in Madras, in July 1917, with aims 
of servioe. 

Aims and Objects: — ^To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To secure for every girl and boy the right ot 
Education through schemes of Ck)mpulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and other Social evUs. To secure for 
women the vote for Municipal and Legislative 
Councils on the same terms as it is or may be 
granted to men. To secure adequate represen- 
tation of women on Munieij^ities, Taluk 
and Ix)cal Boards, Legislative Councils and 
Assemblies. To secure for women the right to 
vote. To estaUish equality of rights and 
opportunities between men and women. To 
h^ women to realise that the future of India 
lies lar^y in their hands ; for as wives and 
mothers they have the task of training, 
guiding and forming the character of the future 
ralers of India. To band women into groups 
for toe purpose of self-development and educa- 
tion and for the definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers. Baoh branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 

The Association grants scholarships to fidrls, 
InteresU women in maternity and chfld- 

In l-liA nnllfl-. ft# #>1A HAnrAAOAd 


class and In other sociai and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 98 and 94 of the 
Simon Beport. Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for ^rls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Obild-Marriage Eestraint Act in 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in women and children and the 
abolition of the Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature. Holds regular meetings 
of women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled Stri-Dharma^ now 
edited by Dr. (Mrs.) S. Muthulakshmi Eeddi 
for carrying out of the above objects. The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch being in Bombay and its branches 
are spread throughout India and fiourlsbing as 
far as Kashmir and Lashkar. It Is found that 
women everywhere welcome the opportunities 
given for their self-development and self- 
expression. The Association is affiliated to 
all the important progressive women associa- 
tions in India and throughout the world. It 
was the initiator of the All-India Women’s 
Oonference and the First All- Asian Women’s 
Conference at Lahore. The Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Montessori School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Association. The Association 
have now opened a Eescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Eescue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, which have been en- 
forced by (Government. The Home was 
opened on 21 st March 1934 by Lady Beatrice 
Stanley. 

Foung Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemisphereB. 
The aim of the Assodation is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
woto to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Assodation, 
tliough relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ' local * Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convdhtion 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of aU forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to tiie National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of ail races mid creeds. The foUowing Amocla- 
tions own cme or mom bulldiags whldn serve as 
the local headquarters .'—Allahabad ; AUeppey ; 
Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore : Colombo ; Delhi ; Galle ; Hydera- 
bad : Jnbbuipom ; Kandy ; S^aiacbi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Eottayam : Lahore ; Madras ; Madura % 
Nagpur ; Naini Tal ; Ootacamuud : Poona ; 
Bangoon; Blsalpnr; Secunderabad; Simla; 
Trivandrum; Wellington. The othera uae 
rftntM or rent-free bulMtnos. 
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The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 86 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y.M. 0. A. in India is the! 
international character of its Secretariat.! 
it is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Englishmen, 8 Scotsmen, 1 Swiss, ISwedidi, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
llurman and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y.M.C.AB.) called for a 
Budget of Bs. 1,26,662 in 1933. Of this 
sum Bs. 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public ii^India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 6, Bussell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are : — 

Patron: — His Excellency The Most Hon. 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, K.T., p.o., 
O.M.8.I., d.M.l.E., O.B.B., D.L., T.D., Viccroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

PresideM of the Nat-ional Council : — Dr. S, 
K. Datta, Forman Clirlstlan College, Lahore, 

National General Secretary of India, Burma 
and Ceylon — J. S. Ainian, 6, itussol Street, 
Calcutta. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings: — Wodehouse Road, 
Laminin Boad, Bebsch Street, and Bey- 
nolds Boad. The General Secretary is Mr. 
Joseph Callan. In connection with each 
branch there is a well-managed hostel providing 
accommodation for over 200 young men. 
These branches are managed by a Committee 
working under the Board of Directors. Each 
Branch organisation directs many and varied 
activities designed to meet the physical, 
spiritual, social, and mental needs of their 
members. A Welfare Service agency for 
labourers started in 1924 is now conducting 
eight centres, serving mill workers. Municipal 
menial employees, Port Trust and Bailway 
employees. A programme of education, 
lectures, physical culture, play and general 
uplift, protitabiy fills up the leisure time of 
the workers and their families. The Associa- 
tion is responsible for the direction of three 
public playgrounds in the city, which are 
financed by the Municipality. 


and European girls and women. There are 
members In the following branches : General 46, 
Schoolgirl 29, Girl Guide Companies 35, 
Blue Bird Flocks 19 and 25 Y. W. C. A. Fellow- 
ship Groups. The needs of girls are met by 
physical drill, recreation, clubs and classes, 
lectures, commercial classes, Bible Study and 
devotional meetings, and meetings for social 
Intercourse. Hostels, some of them holding as 
many as 70 girls, are established where there 
is a demand for them and the Association, at 
present, owns 21, including 8 Holiday Homes 
In the hills. These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students and 
apprentices. Bates vary according to the resi- 
dents* salaries and accommodation, though 
all equally receive the benefits of a comfortable 
home, good food and wholesome surroundings. 
The holiday Homes provide cheap holidays 
in healthy surroundings and also accommodate 
girls who work in the hills during the hot season. 
In addition to Holiday Homes Summer Confe- 
rences are held annually at Anandagiri, the 
Conference estate owned by the Association, in 
Ootacamund. 8i)ecial Girls’ Camps are arranged 
from time to tinu* In many centres. 

Traveller’s aid work Is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large number 
of transient guests and visitors are accommodated 
in the Homes in these centres. The Association 
also runs Employment Bureaux through the 
agency of which many girls find positions. 
The commercial schools train girls for office 
and business life. These larger Associations 
are manned by trained Secretaries, some of 
whom come from Great Britain, America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. Though 
the majority of staff members are found and 
trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work Is of a simpler nature, 
it Is carried on by voluntary workers who render 
faitliful service year by year. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
is international and interdenominational. 
Active membership Is open to all who declare 
their faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in His spirit of love, and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion may be, who 
wishes to join the world-wide fellowship of the 
Y. W. C. A. and declare her sympathy with Its 
purpose, and to share In Its activities. 


VouNQ Women’s Christian Association of 
India, Burma and Ceylon.— This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally In 1896. 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in tellow- 
shlp and mutual service for their spiritual, 
intellectual, social and physical development. 
The Asaocialioii exists for Indian, -'\nglo -Indian 


The Fatroness of the Association is H.E. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow. 

Copies of the Annual Beport and other printed 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta. The official organ of the Association 
is the leflet “ Everymember ” which is issued 
each month and sent to members and friends of 
the AfismUation. 
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ASSOCIATION OF BBITISH UNIVEBSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are r — 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co-operation between women of any nationality 
who are members of the universities of the 
United Kingdom, resident in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication wltii the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(8) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expre.ssion of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates : but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Bony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay Mrs, M. Radcliffe Gengc, Ooul 

More, Bandra Hill, Bandra, 
Bombay, 

Punjab Mrs. Skemp, Race Cour.se 

Road, Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came Into 
existence In 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are Influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied* through 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of Introducing women on to Uni verity 
Senates and Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an Important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 


jub-oommittee, organised public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was belngor bad been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women's 
Employment Burean in Calontta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into tlie emplojrment Bureau established by 
the Women's Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting frlendshipfe between 
women from various parts of the United I Ing- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life In India, and as an Instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women bas a useful function to perform. 

This Association Is Federated to the " Fed- 
eration of University Women In India," and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian 
Federation. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The Federation of University Women in India 
unites various Associations of University Women 
throughout the country, its object being to pro- 
mote friendship and understanding among Uni- 
versity Women of all races resident in India and 
to further their common interests. It is afniiated 
to the International Federation of University 
W<men which has a membership of over 60,000, 
representing thirty-three nations and which 
seeks by scholarships, exchange of teachers, 
group discussions and conferences to unite in 
common action and understanding the Univer- 
sity women of the world. 

The Federation in India is controlled by a 
Central Committee at present (1938) located in 
Bombay. It has branches in Bombay, Kodai- 
kanal and Lahore, wliile women, eligible for 
membership, resident in places where no branch 
exists can be enrolled as " Scattered Members." 

Office Bearers (1938) : — 

President. — Mrs. McKenr.ie, M.A., J.P., Wilson 
College, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

Bon. Treasurer. — Mrs, Platts, M.Sc., Y.M.C.A., 
Wodehouse Road, Bombay. 

lion. General Secretary. — Mrs. A. J. Moore, 31, 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


AssoouTiox OF Columbia UinvgasiTr Alumni in India. — This Is an organization conceived 
to nnite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent member of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 

Pmidmt of the A»9ociation : Dr. Jai Dastur C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.P.,* Pedder Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INI»A. 


Name of Club. 

Betab- 

llehed. 

Club-house. 

Subscription. 

-n-..* Iab- ( Mon- 

Secretary. 



1 


nualj 

thly. 



! 


Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 


ABBOTTAUAI) .. 

.. 

Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

40 


20 


AbTAl 

1890 

Provlnoea. 

Madras 

100 

12 

8 

W. L Knopp. 

Aosa 

1868 

Agra Oantonmeot . * 

75 


12 

C. F. Bali. 

Armxdraqae 

1880 


40 

.. 

20 

W. R. Cope. 

atjal 

1898 

Lushai Hills, E. B. & 

32 


) to 10 

Major A. G. McCall, 

AAXn 

1883 

Assam. 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


15 

I.O.S. 

F. A. Mihlll. 

Akoia 

1870 

Berar 

100 

.. 

15 

— 

AIiIiAHABAI} . . 

1868 

Allahabad .. 

100 


12 

Captain N. Shaw. 

AMRAOTI 

.. 


100 


13 


Amritbab 

1804 

Amritsar 

30 


12 


BARGALORB UNITE!- 

1868 

38, Residency Uoad . . 

100 

12 

12 

r. S. Kemmis. 

siRyioB 






Barbiixt 

1883 

Municipal Cardens . . 

60 

•• 

9 


BARIBAl 

1864 

Backergun], Barisal .. 

32 


13 


BAREAOKPORB 

1850 

Grand Trunk Eoad, 8. 

50 


15 

Major J. Darrell Hill. 

BABBBIR QYMRHiNA. . 

1881 

Riverside. 

Fytcbe Street, Bassein, 
Burma. 

Close to Race Course . . 

20 

, , 

10 

A. S. Prentice. 

BBIiOAVM 

1884 

50 

.. 

13 

Major R. H. Coad, 

BXROAI 

1827 

83 , Chowringhee Road , 
Calcutta. 

20, Chowringhee Road. 

500 

25 

18 

O.B.S., M.M. 

BBRQAl URITBD 

1846 

150 

20 

14 


Bbrtiob 






Bombay 

1862 

Esplanade Road 

100 

12 

10 

A. H. A. S i m c 0 X, 

Bombay Otmxhara. . 

«. 

75 

6 

0 

(Retired i.e.s.) 

M. j. Dicklnb. 

Btoulla 

1833 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 

200 

24 

12 

A. Forrington. 

Oaiootta 

1007 

241, Lower Circular 

200 

12 

10 

A. K. Basu and F. 

Oawrforb . . 

1844 

Road. 

Cawnpore 

50 

.. 

10 

Rooney. 

W . Jenkins. 

OSXTTAGORO .. 

1878 

Ptoneer Hill, CbitU* 

75 

12 

10 

15. B. Francis. 

Olub Of Obntbal 

1885 

gous. 

Ifhow 

48 


20 

Major H. N. Ingles. 

IROIA. 

Club of wibtbrn 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 

12 

10 

Major J.T.W. Dunsby. 

IRBU 

OOOHTR 

1876 

Poona. 

100 

.. 

10 

H. F. Mitchell. 

GOOARABA . . 

1 1856 

Oocanada 

70 

120 

10 

.T. M. Robb. 

OOlllBAfORB .. 

18G8 

Colinbatore . . • . 

75 

0 

10 

C. B. Wootten. 

OOOMOOR 

1804 

Cooooor, NilgirM 

60 

12 

8 

1 • • • • 
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Name of Club. 

Estabo 

Club-houBe. 

Subscription. 

Secretary. 

liBbed. 

Ent. 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 




£s. 

Es. 

Be. 


DAOOa 

1864 

Dacca 

50 


20 


DAIiHOirSlB .. 

-• 

Dalboiiele, Punjab . . 

15 

1*6 

12 

C. W. Cotton. 

Dasjkeubq . . 

1868 

Aackland Boad 

100 

16 

7* 


Delhi 

1898 

Lsdlow Oastle, Delhi. . 

100 

IB 

15 


IMPSRUL Delhi 


Delhi 

100 

15 

16 


Dtickhahi. 







Jbahsi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansl. 

60 

•• 

12 

Major E. Stoddart, r.a. 

Haobab 

1881 

Mount Boad, Madras. . 

260 

20 

12 


MlDBAE C08JI0F0L]' 
TAB. 

1878 

Mount Boad . . 

160 

24 

' * 

Dr. N. Venkalaswaml 
Chetty, M.B. & o.M. 

Malabab 

1864 

Beach Boad, Calicut. . 

100 


10 

E. Dewhurst. 

Ehltab 

1892 

Multan 

60 

•• 

21 

Lieut. P. P. de la 11. 
Moran. 

NAtNlTAL 

1864 


150 

12 

10 


OOTAOAMVND . . 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nllgiri 
Hills. 

160 

18 

12 


OBfBNT 

•• 

Chowi>attY, Bombay. 

160 

72 

6 

1). \Y. Ditchburn and 
Dr. M. Venkatrao. 

PBBHATBAB .. 

1888 

Peshawar 

60 

•• 

10 

Major A. P. Imlay, 
P.S.O., L.A. 

PUNJAB 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

100 

16 

12 

Capt.C, E. E. Jameson. 

Qubtta 

1879 

Quetta 

30 

•• 

18 

Capt. C. C. Whyte, 
M.B.E. 

liAHOOOll GTMKHAFA.. 

1874 

Halpln Bd., Bangoon. 

76 

6 

10 


Banooom Boat 

•• 

Boyal Lakes, Bangoon 

26 

12 

6 

Z. B. Samuel. 

eajbutaha . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

50 


8 


BOTAL Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

276 

18 

12 

Lt.-Col. C. Cobb, C.b.e . 

BOTAL OALOUTTA TUBF 

1861 

11, Bussell Street 

300 

100 

•• 

Lt.-Col. H. R. Pape, 

M.C. 

BOYAL WB8TBBN 


Nasik 

76 

16 

12 

India GkjiY. 






C. C. GuUiland. 

B 0 Y A L WI 8 TIBN 

, , 

Bombay and Poona . . 

150 

25 

.. 

India Tube. 




12 


Satubday 

•• 

7, Wood Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

175 

12 

E. P. J. Ryan. 

Sboundbbabad 

1888 

8eoQnderabad(Deooan) 

50 

. . 

14 


hhillonm •• 

1878 

Northbrook Boad, 

Shillong. 

Slalkot, Punjab 

100 

12 

20 


BfALHOT 


82 

.. 

21 

Lieut. R. A. Nlobolls. 

SIND 

ish 

Karaehi 

200 

12 

12 

Col. H. J. Mahon, 
O.I.B., V.D.,M.L.A. 

W. R. Oaten. 

XBlOHlNOrOLY 

1869 

Cantonment .. 

90 

12 

12 

TunooBiN •• 

1686 

Tutloorln 

60 

6 

I 

J. J. Grant. 

UNITBD SBBYIOX 

1866 

Simla 

100 

12 

6 

Major L. B. Grant, 
O.I.B., T.D. 

UNITBD SIBTIOB OltUB, 

Duamov. 

umB bubxa 

1861 

Ohutter MAniU Palace. 

100 

•• 

10 

A. L. Mortimer. 

1889 

Fort DuBerln, Man- 

50 

12 

20 

S. T. Stubbs. 

wnuMDOifBwmti.. 

1917 

dalay, 

deifc Boad, Bombay. 

500 

120 

1 

Lt.-Col. B. Higham. 
O.I.B., I.M.S. (Retd.), 

Wbxlbe LTLI. 

1866 

31>e KaQi Meerut •• 

60 

• • 

16 

Cant. W. J. A. H. 
Auchinleek. 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


80TH PIBTBIOT. 

India, Burma, Ceplon- and Afghaniglan 
District Govbenob; 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, Canada Building, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. Phone 20049. Telegrams 
Phiroze”. 

ASSISTANT TO GOVERNOR: 

V. Doraiswamy, Canada Building, Hornby Eoad , 
Bombay. Phone 20049. Telegrams ” Phiroze”. 
Field Representative: 

H. W. Bryant, G. P. O. Box Ho. 5, Poona. 
Phone 41 Telegrams ” Rotaclub”. 

OEPIOB FOR Asia : 

Richard Sidney, SecrAary, lor Asia, Rotary 
International, Battery Building, Battery 
Road, Singapore. (Phone 7626. Telegrams 

” Interotary^')- 

Ojficialt and Club Heeling Bays. 

Ahmhdabad : President : Dr. H. M. Desai. 
Hon. SecrAary : R. Natarajan, Telephone 
Building, Ahmedabad. Meetings ; 1st & 3rd 
Tuesdays, 8-30 p.m.. Grand Hotel. 

AMRITSAR : President : Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Santokh Singh, m.l.a. Hon. SecrAary : P. C. 
Bhandari, New Court Road. (Phone: Res. 
490 ; Office 400). Meetings ; 2nd & 4tli 
Tuesdays, 8-16 p.m,, Library Room, Rambagh 
Gardens. 

Asansol : President : S. V. Peeling. Hon. 
SecrAary : Rev. H. S. Williams, Ushagram, 
Asansol. (Experimental Club.) 

Banoalorb: President: G. H. Krumblegel. 
SecrAary : H. Bjlchardson, West End Hotel. 
(Phone: 2123). Meetings: Ist Wednesday, 
8-16 p.m., and every penultimate Saturday, 
1-15 p.m,, West End Hotel. 

BARODA : Pretident : S. V. Mukerjea. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries : T. M. DMai and D. M. 
Desai, 6, Goyagate, Baroda. Meetings: 
2nd and 4th Fridays, Baroda Guest House. 

Barsi: President: G.B.Zadbuke. SeerAaries: 
V. R, Binge, Chief Officer, Municipal Borough, 
Barsi, and J. G. Coelho, Elec. Engineer, 
Jayashankar MlUs, Busi. MeetinM : 1st 
and 8rd Sundays, Annasaheb Rathale 
Memorial Hall. 

BiJAPtm: President: Dr. J. F. Henrlques, 

L. V.B., r.o.P.8. Hon. SeereUury: Rao S^eb 
R. D. Parulkar, 1 C.M.B.S. Godbole Mala, 
BUapur. (Phone: 24). Meetings: 1st and 
3rd Sundays every month, 4 p.m. Bijapur 
Gymkhana. 

Boubat: President: Dr. N. H. Vakeel. 
Joint Hon. SeerAaries : R. Q. Higham and 

M. R.A. Balg. (Phone : 26021 or 22031), Post 
Box 784, Bombay. Meetings; Every Tues- 
day, 1-80 p.m., Green’s Restaurant. 

Calcutta: President: Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Das. Hon. SecrAary : C. A, Neerbery, 18, 



Cochin: President: Sir R. K. Shanmnkam 
Chetty, Kt. Hony. Secy. : H. R. Mills, Maha- 
raja’s College, Ernakulam. Meetings: Every 
almmate Satiffday, 1 p.m, Malabar Hotel. 


Dacca : Preeident : Dr. R. C. 

Hon. SecrAary : 8. K. Chatterjl, 

Road, P. O. Warl (Dacca). Me 
and 4th Wednesdays of everj 
6-80 p.m. 

Guntur: President: Dr. J. H. Strock. See^ 
rAary : P. V. Krishniah Chaudhury, Garden 
House, Guntur. Meetings : Every Thursday, 
6-30 p.m., Garden House, Guntur. 

Jamshedpur: Preeident: E. D. Johnson, 
Hon. Secretary: B. P. Hillier. Meetings: 
Ist and 8rd Mondays at noon, Tisco Hotel. 

Karachi : President : Zazi Khuda Bux. Mon. 
SecrAary: T. B. Dalai, c/o Karachi Cbtton 
Assn. Ltd., Wood Street. (Phone: 2670 or 
2507). Meetings : Ist Saturday and 8rd 
Thursday, 8-30 p.m.. North Western Hotel. 


Majumdar, 
15, Tikatooly 
etingst' 2nd 
r month at 


Lahore : President : B. L, Rallia Ram. Hon. 
SecrAary: 8. Saudagar Singh, Warris Road, 
Lahore. (Phone 4118. Res. 2760). Meetings: 
Every Friday at 8-80 p.m., Nedou’s Hotel. 

Lucknow : President : G. M. Harper, Hon. 
Secretary : Ral Bahadur R. P. Varma, Advo- 
cate, Dr. B. N, Varma Road, . Lucknow. 
Meetings; Second and fourth Sundays, 8-16 
p.m., Carlton Hotel. 

Madras : President : A. G. Vere. Hon. Secre- 
tary: Captain M. Abdul Hamid, Principal, 
Govt. Mahomedan College (Phone 3561), 
Madras. Meetings : Every Friday, 1 p.m. 
Connemara Hotel. 


Pandhaepur ; President : Ral Bahadur G. 
B. Paricbarak. Hon. SecrAary: Dr. G. P. 
Phadke, c/o Municipal Office, Pandhaarpur. 
I Meetings : Second and fourth Sundays every 
month at the Union Bank Bulldmgs, a 
! 6-30 p.m. 


Poona: Preeident: Dr. 0. W. B. Normand 
Hon. SecrAary: Rev. A. R. Cooper, The 
Bishop’s High School, Poona. Maetfngs: 2nd 
and 4tii Thursdays, 1-30 p.m., Foona Club. 


Sholapur: Preeident; Diwan Bahadur N. 
C. Limaye. Hon. SeerAary : V, K Sathe. 187, 
Railway Lines, Sholapur. Meetings : 2na and 
4th Tuesday, 7-80 p.m., Dist. Local Board. 

Surat: Preeident: P. J. Taleyarkhan. Hon. 
SecrAary : Dbhn Framji, Agent, The Central 
Bank of India, Zanpith, Surat (Phone: 
114). Meetings: 2nd and 4th Saturdays, 
every month, 8 p.m., at Taleyarkban's 
Bungalow. 

BURMA. 

Rangoon : Preeident : U Ba Win, B.L., 
M.H.&. Bony. SeerAary : S. Gbatt^ee, if.J.1., 
204, Sparks Street, Rangoon. Meetings : 
Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., Strand Hotel. 


Thatbtxto: President: Dr. B. Carroll, 
Oondiot, Son. SeerAary: Bemo Hla U., A. 
B. M. Chin School. Meetings : Every M 
and 4tli Satiizdays, at 6 p.m., Rotiry Olib 
House. 
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OSITLON. 

OOLOMBO: President: A. Gardiner. Bon. 
SeoHtwry : Wm. Falconer, c/o Thos. Cook & 
Son Ltd., P. O. Box No. 86, Colombo (Phone: 
420 & 421). Meetings : Every Thursday, 
1 p.m.. Grand Oriental Hotel. 

Kandy: President i P. A. E. Price. Secret 
tofyi B. B. Van B«yk, Times of Ceylon", 
Kandy. (Phone 66). Meetings ; First Saturday, 
Queen’s Hotel. j 

Nboombo: President: T. W. Hockly, J.P., 
U.P.M. Hony. Secretary: B. H. Spencer’ 
Schrader, J.P„ TJ.P.M., "Wester Seaton 
Farm,’* Negombo. (Phone: Negombo 46). 
Meetings ; 2nd and 4tb Mondays, 8 p.m., New 
Best House. 

STBAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Madacoa; President: L. A. S. Jermyn. 
Eonorary Secretary : Chan Choo Tiong, 
22, Biverside. Every Tuesday at 1 p.m., 
House. 

Penanq: President: Dr. Lee Tiang Keng, 
Honorary Secretary : A. P. H. Holmes, 
ICnnicipal Offices. Every Wednesday at 
1 p.m.. Eastern and Oriental Hotel. 

SingapoeB; President: W. A. L. Schaub. 
Honorary Secretary: Bichard E. Holttum. 
Every Wednesday at 1 p.m., Adelphi Hotel. 

FBDEBATED MALAY STATES. 

IPOH : President : John L. Woods. Honorary 
Secretary : Thomas Y. Ogilvie, Station Boad. 
Every Wednesday at 1 p.m., Grand Hotel. 
Klang AND Coast : President: Capt. Bobert 
Irvine. Honorary Secretary : Dr. M. A. 
Gabriel, 20| Sultan Street, KJang. let and 8rd 
Tuesdays, at 6 p.m.. Station Bestaurant. 
Kuala Lumpub: President: Hon. C. G. 
Howell. Honorary Secretary: John Hands, 
M.O.H., P. O. Box 208. Every Wednesday, 
at 1 p.m.. Majestic HoteL 
Serbmban : President : Lt.-Col. W. A. Outsell- 
Honorary Secretary: S. 8. Chelvanayagam, 
127-A, Birch Street. Thursdays, Ist 7 p.m., 
8rd 8 p.m.. Best House. 

Peiping: President: S. B. Palmer. Hono- 
rary Secretary: K. B. Blackwell, State 
Treasury, let and 8rd Tuesdays, 1 p.m., 
Masonic HaU. 

NBTHBBLANDS EAST INDIES. 

Bandoeng, Jata: President: P. Dijkwel. 
Honorary Secretary: J. A. C. deKock van 
L^vren, Groote Postweg No. 60, Every 
Thursday at 8 p.m«, Societeit Concordia. 

Batavia, Java: President: J, H. Eitman. 
Honoran Secretary: Dr. J. G, J. A. Mass, 
Dept. Economische Zaken. Wednesday at 
8 p.m.. Hotel dee Indes. 


Buitenzobg, Java: President: Hendrik van 
SantwUk. Honorary Secretary : Ir. Sin Houw 
Tan, Groote Postweg 8. Tuesday at 7-80 
p.m., Societeit Buitensorg. 

Chebibon, Java r President : E. K. Th. 

Kaldasch. Honorary Secretary: A. Vonk 
Kedjaksan 80a. Tooiday at 8 p.m., Societeit 
Phoenix. 

Djembeb, Java: President: Dr. B. Van 
Der Veen. Honorary Secretary: I. H. J. W. 
Slaterus. 

Djokjakaeta, Java; President: Dr. J. P. 

Duyvendak. Honorary Secretary : Ir. K. H. 

! Toe Water, Krocmpnnslaan 6. Friday at 
8-80 p.m., Societeit de Vereenlging. 

Kedibi, Java: President: N. W. van Har- 
tingsveldt. Honorary Secretary : Ir. L. 
Gebuis, Bandluan 62. Tuesday at 8 p.m., 
Societeit Kali Brantas. 

Mangblang, Java .* President : Ir. B. 0. A. F. 
J. Nessel van Lissa. Honorary Secretary: 
A. M. Timmermans, Bajeman 12. Wednesday 
at 7-80 p.m., Societeit de Eendracht. 

Makabsab, Celebes: President: Dr. S. E. 
van Manen. Honorary Seertary : A. Th. 
van Elk, MirandoUe, Voute & Co.. N. V. 
Monday at 8-0 p.m., Societeit de Harmonle. 

Malang, Java : President : B. K. A. Bertsch. 
Honorary Secretary : L. S. A. M. van Bomer, 
Bampal 16. Wednesday at 8 p.m., Societeit 
Concordia. 

Medan, Sumatra: President: J. McQueen. 
Honorary Secretary: W. J. Vermeer. Mon- 
days, Ist and 8rd 8-0 p.m., Medan Hotel. 

Padang, Sumatra: President: Dr. J. J. de 
Flines. Honorary Secretary: J. W. C. A. 
Jonker, Grevekade 18. Tuesday, alternate 
6-16 or 7-80 p.m., Oranjehotel. 

Palbmbang, Sumatra : President : B. T. 
Stegeman. Honorary Secretary : Ir. A. G. F. 
Smit, TaJang Djawa 0. Thursdays, 2nd, 4th 
and 6th 8-0 p.m., Societeit Palembang. 

Sbmarano, Java: President: H, P. J. van 
Ller. Honorary Secretary : W. J. Ebaling 
Koning, Geo. Webry Co.' Monday 12-46 
p.m., Societeit de Harmonle. 

SOEKABOEMI, JAVA : President : Dr. A. L. A. 
van Dnen. Honorary Secretary: Dr. P. T. 
Boekstein, Aloon-AIoon. Friday at 7-80 
p.m., Hotel Selabatoe. 

SOEBABAJA, Java: Praident: J. H. Ziesel. 
Honorary Secretary : B. J. De Bmyne van den 
Boschiaan 62. Thursday at 8-0 p.m. 

‘ Bimpang Club. 

Solo, Java : President : W. A. van der Noor- 
daa. Honorary Secretary : J. P. Bakker, o/o 
Baros Tam]dr, Bojoiali. Tuesday at 8-80 
p.m., Societeit De Hannonle. 
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Church Organisation in India. 

ANGUCAN. 


Down to March Ist, 1930, the Church of Eng- 
land In India (and Ceylon), though possessing its 
own bishops and Metropolitan, was in the eyes 
of the law an integral part of the Church of 
England, and subject to the general supervision 
of the Archl)i8hop of Canterbury. JBy the Ind Ian 
Church Act and the Indian Church Measure 
passed by Parliament in 1927 this legal connec- 
tion was severed, and on March Ist, 1930, for 
the fixing of which date provision was made by 
the Indian Church Measure, the Church of 
England in India and in Ceylon, In future to bo 
known as The Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and, for short, The Church of India, 
became wholly responsibhi for the management 
of its own affairs, although, as it states in the 
Preamble to its Constitution, It has no Intention 
or desire “ to renounce its obligations to the rest 
of the Holy Catholic Church and Its fundamental 
principles, but on the contrary acknowledges 
that if it should abandon those fundamental 
principles It would break spiritual coutintptx: 
with its past and destroy its spiritual identity.'* 

Anglican work in India dates from the first 
establishment of the East India Company in ttip 
17tii Century on the shores of India at Surat, 
Madras, and Bombay, where the servants of the 
Company were ministered to by a continuous 
succession of oliaplains. The first chaplain was 
the Eevd. Peter llogcrs, Surat, 1612. The first 
church built was St. George’s, Madras, in 1680, 
followed by Bombay Church, now St. Thomas’ 
Cathedral, in 1716. In South India the work 
of Danish and German Lutheran missionaries 
was assisted by the English S.P.C.K. (Society 
for tlie Promotion of Christian Knowledge), but 
missionary work was not attempted hy th-^ 
Church Itself till the beginning of the 19Ui 
Century. 

Like all other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the Church of India is epiBoox)al. The 
first bishopric was not, however, founded until 
1814 when the see of Calcutta was set up, the 
first bishop being Thomas Fanshaw Midmeton. 
His jurisdiction at first Included not only 
British India but the British settlements In 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape and St. Helena’s. 
At the same time India was divided into three 
Archdeaconries, and two of these, Madras in 
1835 and Bombay In 1837, were later erected 
into bishoprics. The three dioceses thus formed 
have been repeatedly subdivided, until in 1980 
there were fourteen dioceses, the dates of their 
creation being as follows: Oaloutta 1814; 
Madras 1835 ; Bombay 1837 : Colombo 1846 ; 
Lahore 1877 ; Bangoon 1877 ; Travanoore 
1879; Chota Nagpur 1890; Lucknow 1893; 
TlnnevcUy 1896 ; Nagpur 1903; Domakal 1912 ; 
Assam 101 5 ; Naslk 1929. Plans are in hand 
for the formation of two more dioceses out of 
Lucknow and Calcutta. Bangoon, Lahore and 
Dornakal hope also to b6 divided shortly. There 
are assistant bishops in the dioceses of Lahore, 
Calcutta and DonuW. 

Buies for the government of the Church are 
contained in its ’’Constitution, Canons and 
Buies” adopted by its General GounoU in 


session at Calcutta in 1930. All clergy before 
receiving a license from their bishop make 
in addition to an oath of canonical obedience to 
their bishop, a declaration accepting the Con- 
stitution, Canons and Buies, as well as a declara- 
tion concerning the faith and formularies of the 
Church. Lay members of the General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
accept and acceptance. The government of the 
Church is through these councils, the General 
Council being for the whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of India, Burma and Ceylon. Its member- 
ship oonsists of the bishops of the province, and 
houses of clergy and laity elected by the diocesan 
councils. The Diocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and all its clergy, together 
with lay representatives elected by the parishes. 
To exercise a vote In the election of lay represent- 
atives parishioners must be adult communicant 
members of the Church. It is open to a diocese 
to add to these qualifications that of having 
contributed some specified amotmt to the ex- 
penses of the Church. In addition to these 
councils every parish has a Church committee 
or council with a recognized constitution and 
these are in many areas organised into district 
Church councils, particularly where Indian 
parishes are numerous. Again In addition to 
these councils the bishops of the i)rovince meet 
in Synod, with clerical and four lay assessors if 
a matter of faith or order is being dealt with, 
and the bishop of a diocese can at any time hold 
a Synod of his clergy. Determinations on mat- 
ters of faith and order are made only by the 
House of Bishops of the Generid Council and 
cannot be made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
whole Council. 

The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when tiie sees of 
Madras and ^mbay were formed. It is an 
ancient title similar to archbishop and indicates 
that its holder has jurisdiction over the other 
bishops of the province. Before consecration 
a diocesan bishop takes an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan. Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
by the diocese, subject to confirmation by the 
bishops of the province. In the Constitution, 
Canons and B.ures, the Constitution consists of 
Declarations laying doMu the position of the 
Church of India as a port of ^ One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church: the Canons 
lay down principles of government and organisa- 
tion ; the Buies arrange in detail for the caarying 
out of the Canons, and are more easily alt^ed 
or added to than the Canou. The salaries and 
allowances of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, have from the foundation of those 
sees been paid out of the Bevenues of Govern- 
ment, as also In part those of the Bish^ of 
Lahore, Bangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur. lK>wn 
to 1930 these bishops were appointed by the 
Crown. Since 1930 the bishops of these seven 
dioceses are elected, and when the bishops 
occupying the first three sees in 1980 TacaM 
their sees their sneoessois will be paid in part 
only from a grant from Oovemmeat for ttie 
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epiacopal siu>ervi8ion ol its establisluueiit of 
onapluns. For the other seven bishoprics, and 
for any others, set up, Government is in no way 
responsible. 

The Ecclesiastical establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India is an inheritance from the East 
India Oomnanv. That Company from the fli;^t 
provided ooapIainB for its servants. The chap- 
lains of the present establishment are maintained 
for ministration to the Government's British 
bom servants, civil and military. They are 
chosen by the Indian Chanlainoies Board sitting 
in London, are appointed by the Secretary of 
State, are posted to Dioceses by the Governor- 
General in consultation with the Metropolitan, 
and within their Dioceses are posted to stations 
by the Provincial Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the diocesan bishop. Their pay and 
allowances are wholly met by Government. In 
spiritual matters they are subject to the supervi- 
sion and jurisdiction of their bishop, and while 
Government servants civil and military are their 
primary charge, they arc the parish priests of the 
chaplahicies to which they are appointed and 
are responsible for the care of all members of 
the church in their parish except in so far as 
Indian Members of the Church are cared for by 
missionaries or Indian clergy. Besides providing 
chaplains the Government of India, again follow- 
ing the practice of the East India Company, has 


Indian clergy freQuently preach or celebrate 
for European congregations, and in a few 
instances are in permanent charge of European 
parishes. The Indian laity though usually 
preferring services In their own languages are 
everywhere free to attend English churches, and 
to be enrolled, if they wish, as parishioners. 

The education of European children, and 
more particularly the children of the Domiciled 
and Anglo-Indian community, has from early 
days been a concern of the Church. In addition 
to day-schools it has established over 70 board- 
ing schools for boys and girls, many of them in hill 
stations. The provincial Governments assist 
these schools with grants-in-aid both for building 
and current expenditure, just as they do all 
other schools, according to the rules of the educa^ 
tion codes. The schools are inspected by 
Government inspectors. Indian boys and girls 
are admitted to these schools, but the number 
that may be taken is limited to a percentage, 
fixed by the local Government. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has recently Issued In England 
an appeal for £250,000 for the endowment of 
these schools. Indianlsation of Government 
services, especially of the railways, customs and 
post and telegraph departments has severely 
hit the Domiciled and Anglo-Indian community, 
and the ability of parents to pay fees is steadily 
decreasing. H^ce the urgent need lor increased 


prodded or assisted in the provision of churches endowments. The existing endowments of all 


and their maintenance, and also of cemeteries 
Where numbers do not warrant the provision 
of an Establishment chaplain Government has 
assisted In the provision of clergy by grants-ln- 
aid, and when from time to time the number of 
Establishment chaplains has been reduced 
special cnrants-in-aid have been granted. The 
Establishment and all grants-in-aid are subject 
to revision and are in fact revised from time to 
time. 

(The Ecclesiastical establishment includes 
besides Anglican chaplains. Church of Scotland, 
Free Church, and Boman Catholic chaplains, 
for ministrations to members of those com- 
munions; and churches and grants-in-aid are 
provided or given on the same prindples as for 
Anglicans.) 

The special interests of those paridiloners 
whose domicile is England In the continued 
use, should t^ey so desire, of the servloeB of the 
English Frayer Book, which the Church of 
India is now free to alter at Its discretion, are 
safeguarded by certain of the canons, and these 
interests together with other matters ooooemlng 
the undertakings and relation of the Govern- 
ment of India to Its diaplalns and the Church 
are provided for by a set oi Statutory Buies 
drawn up under the Indian Church Act. Mem- 
bers of the Church of England or any of the 
branches of the AngUoan Communion are, while 
resident in India, full members of the Church 
of India, and are a most Important part of the 
Indian Church, their numbers stlU in Some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
s^e stations being still exclusively European, 
although in the Church as a whole the number 
of Inman members greatly exceeds that of 
Europeans. Sur<mean clofinr numbered (in 
ISSfi) 4U and uiiUan ckrgy 719. There 
are no raalal disttnetlons whatfverln the Chur<h ; 


the schools yield an income of less than £1 per 
child per annum. 

(The Church of India Is not the only com* 
munity responsible for European education in 
India. The Boman Catholics, the Church of 
Scotland and the various free churches pAvlde 
schools for their children, and receive similar 
assistance from Government.) 

The Government of India Act of 1985, section 
83, provides for the continuance of government 
grants to European schools at a total figure 
in eadi province not less than the average figure 
for the ten years preceding 1938, unless the whole 
grant of a government to education is reduced, 
when the grant to European education may be 
reduced in proportion. And, as a result of the 
recommendations of a subcommittee of the 
Bound Table Conference, provincial boards. 
For Anglo-Indian and European Education 
have been set up, and also an Inter-Frovinclal 
Board, to oonsider and advise Govermn^ts on 
matters connected with the schools. 

Missions. 

In Malabar, on the south-west coast of India, 
there have been Christians certainly from the 
6th century, probably from the 4th century and 
possibly from the 1st century A.D. They are 
called "Syrian" Christians owing to their 
connection with the Church in Syria. They 
do not appear to havo attempted to spread the 
Christian faith in India. The Fm'tngaese may 
tiierefore be regarded aa the first missionaries 
in India, and from tbeh arrival at 0oa the 
Frandsoans and Dominicans who aeeompanied 
their fleets in large numbers ttoew ^emtelves 
with great activity into the work of evangeUsm. 
The fonnatiOA of the Society of Jem led to one 
of its first members the famons St. Frauds 
Xavier being seat to Goa, vdiere he arrived 
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tn 1541. Under hit leadenfhip the preaching 
of Ohilstlanity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness. The missionary work of the Eoman 
Catholic Church thus begun has been continued, 
and at the present day ihe number of Indian 
members of that Ohurdi is given as 2,11S,6B9 
(Census 1981), to which may be added 654,939 
Syrian Christians attached to the Eoman Church. 
The number of independent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1081) is given as 625,607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the ISth 
Century, and as mtoslonarles were not allowed 
to establish themselves In the Company’s 
territories, they worked from Danish territory 
and In Indian States. These missionaries were 
Lutherans, but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Century assisted with 
funds from England. Famous men among them 
were Zlegenbalg, Klernander, Schultie and 
Christian Priedrlck Schwarz. By the end of the 
18th Century it is believed that there were in 
South India about 80,000 Lutheran converts. 
Tn 1800 the famous Baptist trio, Carey. Marsh- 
man and Ward established themselves at Ser&li- 
pore In Bengal (Carey had come to India in i 
1798). Men of humble origin and education ^ 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, they displayed great ability I 
and enterprise, and threw themselves not only 
into evangelism but into the scientiflc study ! 
of India, Its languages and culture, and Its flora 
and fauna. Books and translations poured 
from their printing press. Carey was made 
professor of Sanscrit In Lord Wellesley’s College 
for the training of civil and military officers. 

The 10th Century saw a great increase In 
mlssldhary effort of every sort. This was due 
to the opening of the Company’s territories to 
missionaries by the Government of India Act 
of 1818, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church of England) missionary 
Sodetles took up work In India, namelv the 
Ohurdh Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the (Jospel, by sending as 
missionaries ordained clergy of the Church of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
S.P.O.K. (see above) being Lutherans. The 
first misslonarieB to arrive after the passing of the 
Act were American Congregationallsts. The 
London Missionary Society were also early In 
the field and Presbyterians from America and 
Scotland soon followed. In the course of the 
century India became covered by a network of 
missions, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in educ^ktional wwk in schools and colleges, iu 
medical work and In indastries. Among famous 
names of missionary educationalists are those of 
Dr. Duff of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson in Bombay. 
In the education of women missions may fairly 
claim to have taken the lead. The total number 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
working in India Is now over 150. For consulta- 
tion and common action there is a Kational 
Christian Council with headquarters at Kagpur, 
first organised In 1914, and in connection with 
this there are 10 Provincial ChrlsUan Couhclls. 
ICeihbet^lp of these councils Is by election or 
appointment by local churches and mission 
oounclla. 

ThoDtreotory of the National Ohrlsttim Council 
allows that the wdssioiis connected with it have 
6t ^iiegM ; 816 High Schoote and ah^ Mie 


same number of middle schools ; 108 Teachers 
training institutions; 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools ; 260 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaries ; 
68 Leper institutions and 11 Tnberculosls 
Sanatoria, and 16 homes for the Blind or Deaf ; 
6^ Agricultural Settlements; 81 Co-operative 
Societies; 40 printing presses ; 86 miscellaneous 
industries. The Census of 1981 gives 3,002,658 
as the total number of Protestant Christians In 
India, making the total number of Christians, 
including Eoman Catholics, Bomo-Syrians and 
Syrians (see abov^ 6,206,768 ; Included In this 
total are 167,771 Europeans and 138,758 Anglo- 
Indians. 

Raimioo. 

Since the Great War there has been widespread 
Interest in India In the subject of the reunion 
of the separated Christian bodies. In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1919 by a group of Indian clergy. This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to vhich are Anglicans, 
Methodists and the already united South Indian 
United Church which consists of Presbyterians 
and Congregationallsts. Much time and thought 
have been given to the preparation of the scheme, 
the problem presented byjihe task of reconciling 
AngiicaTi, Presbyterian, Wesleyan and Congreg- 
ationallst principles being of extreme difficulty. 

The scheme is now practically complete aiid 
awaits acceptance or rejection by the bodies 
concerned. If the scheme is accepted the four 
southern dioceses of the Ghurch of India, Madras, 
Dornakal, T^nueveUy and Travancore will be 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
part of the united Church, which Is pledged tn 
maintain episcopal government. The general 
principles of the scheme were approved by the 
Lambeth Conference (of Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion) in 1931). At the present moment 
(10.38) the Church of India has siibmitted the 
scheme to the Consultative Committee of that 
Conference drawing attention to points of detail 
altered or settled since 1980 and asking 
whether the scheme can still be considered 
acceptable. 

The existence of a united church In South 
India consisting of Congregational and Presby- 
terian elements has been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. In north India there has 
been in existence for some years The United 
Chiu*cli of India (North) consisting of similar 
elements. Since 1929 a fiurther movement for a 
wider union in north India has been considered 
at a series of Eound Table Conference to which 
tte Church of India has sent repreentatfves. 
Tn south India, again, a mo>'ement has started 
for union between two sections ^ the Svilan 
Church (the Orthodox and the Mar Thnma 
Beformed) and the Anglican Church, and the 
Canirch of India has agreed to send delegates 
to the Kerala Council of Church Union responsible 
for this movement (Kerala Is a general name for 
the area covered by the States of Travancore 
and Codhin and the district of British Malabar). 
Anglican MSaticna. 

In addition to the two mindpal miMlonary 
societies of the Church of England, the S.P.Cf. 
(Society for the Propagation of the Gosi^ in 
Foreign Parts) and tho C.M.S. (Church Mlsatonaxy 
Society) atrea^ mentioned, whose 
in India, Burma and Ceylon number — 
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Ordained. Laymen. Women. Total. 
S.P.O. .. Se 81 190 307 

O.M.S. .. 71 31 ISO 232+68 

married women^ there are also certain smaller, 

but important missions, namely The Oxford 
Mission to Oaloutta working in Calcutta among 
students and also at Barlsal; the Cowley- 
Wantage^All Saints Mission, working In Poona 
and Bombay ; the Dublin Mission at Hazari- 
bagh, the Cambridge Mission at Delhi, the 
Oawnpore Brotherhood ; the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Mission, at Chanda C.P. ; the Blole 
Churchmen's MIssionanr Society (12 ordained 
missionaries in the Lucknow and Nagpur 

and Bangoon dioceses); the Christa Seva 
Sangha, Poona, 1927 and the Christa Prema 
Seva Sangha, Poona 1034 ; the Canadian Church 
Mission (4 ordained missionaries in the Lahore 
Diocese) ; the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, In several dioceses; the 
Sisters of St. Margaret (East Grinstead) in the 
Colombo diocese ; Sisters of St. Denys ^War- 
minster) in the Chota Nagpur Diocese ; Sisters 
of the Holy Family, Nainl Tal ; the Winchester 
Brotherhood, Mandalay, and the Sisters of the 
Church, Maymyo. The first two of these, and 
several of the others in the list, consist of com- 
rannlties of priests or sisters under religious 
vows. Members of the brotherhoods mentioned 
are in most cases not under life vows. The work 
and influence of these communities Is a m<Mt 
important element in the life of the Cbiiiofo of 
India. 

The Church of India has taken its full share In 
educational, medical and industrial work In 
India. Among colleges founded and managed 
by its missionaries St. Stephen's, DelhL St. 
John’s, Agra, St. Oolumba's, Hazaribagh, (jhrist 


Church, Cawnpore, and Trinity College, Candy;; 
are well-known. A college at Triohinopoly has 
been amalgamated with the inter-denomina- 
tional Madras Christian CoU^e. For the 
training of Indian and Anglo-lndhm jQrd|ni;tian 
candidates Bishops’ College, Oalontta, serves 
the whole of India. In the various language 
areas are other colleges for the tradnii^ of 
ordinands and lay church-workers through -^e 
medium of the local language. Among hoepitala 
made famous by the work of the doctors In chatge 
are those at Quetta (Sir Btenry Holland). Banna 

i the late Dr. Pennell) and St. Stephen’s Delhi 
for women). The C.M.S. High School at 
Ihrlnagar is distinguished among the many 
High Schools of the Church for the methods 
adopted to develop manliness and esprit de corps 
In the boys. Oawnpore in the north and Naza- 
reth in the extreme south are well-known centres 
of industrial work and training. The Diocesan 
Press at Madras was built np into a very large 
and efficient institution by a retired 0. 8. 

Missionary. At Hubli, in the Bombay Diocese, 
S. P. G. missionaries have, since 1910, done 
extremely good work in charge of an Induttrial 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of members of criminal tribes) committed to theb 
care by Government. 

Exact figures of the memberriiip of the Church 
of India are not obtainable. From flgnree, 
available there appear to be about three quarters 
of a million (760,<K)0) of which about a lakh and 
ahaU (150,000) are European and Anglo-Indian; 
dioceses, with large numbers of Indian Christians 
are Dornakal, Tlnnevelly, Travancore, lidiore, 
Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Chotta Nagpur. 

I The number of clergy, European and Inman, 

' has been given in an earlier paragraph. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, Most Eev. Foss, p.d 

Sbniob 

Young, Ven’ble Ernest Joseph, b.a. 

Higham, Bcv. Conon Phillip, ic.A. 

JugiOE 

Boulton, Bev. Walter, b.a. 

Tucker, Rev. G. E., B.so 

Cowham, The Rev. Arthur Gerard, m.a. 
Tilney-Bassett, The Rev. Hugh Francis Emra, 
1I.A. 

Trotman, The Rev. Lionel William, k.a. 

HaUlday, The Rev. Sydney I<ang 

Eogsrs, The Rev. G. T., k.A 

Beynon, The Rev. J. R 

^avall, !IhjB Rev. Tv G» 0.» •• .« . . 


. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. 

Chaplains. 

Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chaplain 
of St. John's Church, Calcutta. 

. Senior Chaplain, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
Chaplains. 

, Ghaplitn, Shillong, Assam. 

Metropolitan's Chaplain. 

Saidpur. 

Dinapore, Bihar. 

Junior Chaplain, St. Paid's Cathedral, Caloatti. 
On leave ex-India. 

Darje^ng. 

Fc»t WiDlam. " 

Bankipocp, B|bar. 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL BEFABTUENT— amid, 

Probationakt. 

Tytler, The Rev. J, D. . . . . . . . . S. Stephen*B Kidderpore, 

Chatdeld-Jude, The Rev. H., a.k.o Barrackpore. 

Scott, The Rev. G. M Zasaull, Punjab. 

(Vacant)' .... 

(Vacant) .... 

CHTJBCH of SOOTLANl). 

MacKeneie, The Rev. Donald Francis, m.a., J.p. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 

Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew'e 
C!hurch, Calcutta. (On leave ex-Indla pend- 
ing retirement). 

Ingram, The Rev. J. W., m.a., b.d., j.p. . . Presldeny Senior (Riaplain, Church of Scotland, 

Madras. Offg. Presidency Senior Chaplain, 
Church of Scotland, Bengal and Senior 
Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

Paul Stirling, The Rev. J. C., b.a., b.d Junior Chaplain, Attached 1st Battalion, 

The Cameronians (S.R.), Barrackpore. 

Buchanan, The Rev. G., m.a Junior Chaplain, Second Junior Chaplain, 

St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

Church of Bomb. 

Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, S. J. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev. Leo, S..T. .. .. .. .. Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHURCH OP India. 

Acland, The Right Rev. Richard Dyke, m.a. . . Bishop of Bombay. 

Fortescue, The Ven’ble, C.F., i.Th. (Dur.) . . Offg. Archdeacon of Bombay. 

Arthur Patrick LlUle, J.p Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Fortescue, Canon, Rev. C. F., L. Th. (Dur.) . . Chaplain of Ahmedabad (In Addn.). 

Billot, Rev. T. R. H., m.a. Senior Presidency CJhaplaln, Bombay. 

Cowbum, Rev. P., b.a Chaplain (On leave). 

Junior Chaplains. 

Ball, Rev. Henry, m.a Chaplain of Ahmednagar. 

Barnes, Rev. J., b.a Chaplain (On leave). 

McPherson, Rev. K. C Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Poona; Chaplain of 

llahableshwar (In addn.). 

Lewis, Rev. 0. G., m.a., o.f Chaplain of Deolali. 

Rnddell, Rev. J. F. W., b.a Chaplain of Colaba. 

Lindsay, Rev. W. T., m.a. Garrison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Waddy, Rev. R. P. S., m.a. Chaplain of Rlrkee. 

Rlgg-Stansfield, Rev. H ChapUdn of Ghorpurl ; Chaplain of Belgaum 

(in addn.). 

Fibld Servicb Post. 

m, 

CHVROH of BOOTI)AJn>, 

Senior Chaplaine, 

Yule Rennie, Rev. J., u.i., b.d., b. liti. . . Presidency Senior Chaplain, (Offg.). 

ICaoBdward, Rev. L., m.a. Second explain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. 

Junior Chaplain. 

Matheson, Rev. R. W., m.a Ol^laln St, Andrew’s (Rmrch, Poona and 

« Kirkee. 

Cburoh of Rome. 

Roberts, The Most Rev. Thomaf D., 8. j. . . Archbishop of Bomb ay. 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Chaplaikb. 

Boulton, The Bev. Walter, m.A Shillong. 

Mathew, The Bev. P. W. .. .. .. Ijakhimpur'j 

Waite, The Boy. A., b.a Sllchar . . J-Paid from All-India grant. 

Wyld, The Bev. F., b.a Slbaagar . . J 

Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

Halllday, Bev. S. L. Chaplain of Bankipore. 

Handlay, Bev. P. E Chaplain, Dinapore. 

Additional Cleegt. 

Chalk, Bev. B. S Bhagalpur. 

Napper, Bev. H. S. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Judah, Bev. Ethelred Muzaflarpur and Barbhanga. 

King, Bev. B. F. . . Banchi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

West, The Bight Bev. Qeorge Algernon, M.M., m.a. Bishop of Bangoon. 

Senior Chaplain. 

Lee, The Ven’ble Arthur Oldfield Norris . . Archdeacon of Bangoon, and Bishop’s Commis- 
sary and Ciba plain, Bangoon Cathedral. 

Harding, Bev. John Ambrose On leave for 7 months with effect from the 

24-2-39. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Stevenson, Bev. George Edwin .. .. Chaplain, Bangoon Cantonment, and Begistrar 

of the Diocese. 

Higginbotham, Bev. William Harold Spencier . . On leave for 7 months with effect from the 

27-8-89. 

Slater, Bev. Bobert Henry l4iwson . . . . Chaplain, Maymyo. 

Moxon, Bev. Donald Chaplain, Mingaladon Cantonment. 

Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Hardy, The Bt. Bevd. Alexander OgUvy, m.a., Bishop of Nagpur. 
d.d. 

Martin, The Bev. Frederick William, K.A. . . (On leave). 

Warmlngton, The Bev. Canon Guy Wilson, m.a. (On leave.) 

Streatffeld, The Bev. Canon S. F., s.A. . . . . Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 

Gash, The Bev. I. J., a.k.O. Garrison Chaplain, Nasirabad. 

Sanders, The Bev. Harold Martin, m.a Chaplain, Chakrata, U. P. 

Williams, The Ven’ble W. P., b.a. . . . . Archdeacon and Chaplain of Nagpur. 

Eastwick, The Bev. Bowland, b.a (On leave). 

Clare, The Bev. Heber, b.A Chaplain, Mhow. 

James, The Bev. Horace Leslie, a.k.O Chaplain, Kamptee. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chueoh Of England. 

Waller, Bight Bev. Edward Harry Mansfield, D j). Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Edmonds, Yen. Canon Hebert James, X.A. . . Archdeacon d; Bishop’s^Commlssary, on leave. 

Clarke, Bev. Maurice, M.A. Archdeacon and Bishop’s Commissary, Acting. 

SENIOR Chaplains. 

Hayward, Bev. W. G., b.a Chaplain, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

James, Bev. Bhys.. b.a Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount with Pallawaram, 

St. Thomas* Mount. 

Goldman, Bev. A. T., b.d. On leave, preparatory to retirement. 

Wheeler, Bev. C. E. B Chaplain of Ootaeamund. 
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juNioa Chaplains. 

Wilsoii, Eev. G. A., M.A Chaplain, Wellington. 

Clarke, Eev. M., m.a Chanlaln and Acting Archdeacon, Tort St. 

George, Madras. 

White, Eev. Jack Chaplain, Cathedral Church of St. George, 

Madras. 

Try, Eev. E. H Cliaplaln of Trimulgherry, Deccan. 

Perry, Eev. T. V., b.a Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount with Pallavaram, 

St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Jackson, Eev. L. S., m.a. . . . . . . . . Chaplain, St. Mark's Church, Bangalore. 

Mortlook, Eev. A. G., m.a. . . . . . . Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore. 

France, Eev. A (On leave). 

Weston Waite, Eev. F. B. ■ . . . Chaplain, Bolarum, Deccan. 


Probationary Chajjlains. 

. . . . Chaplain, Mepox with Mercara, Mysore. 

. . . . Chaplain, Calicut with Camanox, Calicut. 

CHURCH OP Scotland. 

McLellan, Eev. D. T. H., m.a Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madras. 

Held, Eev. J. P., K. I. H. m.a Chaplain, Bangalore. 

MacDonald, Eev. A. J., m.a Chaplain, Secunderabad. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplains. 

NlchoU, Eev. E. M Chaplain of Hazara. 

Xaurence, Eev. G Chaplain of Koshera. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Pearson, Eev. A. J. Chaplain of Eisalpur. 

O’Neill, Eev. W. S. Chaplain of Peshawar. 

Mee, Eev. J. A Chaplain of Xohat. 

Futers, Eev. S. E Chaplain of llazmak and Dera Ismail Ehan. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Barne, The Eight Eev. George Duusford, m.a., Bishop of Lahore, Lahore. 

D.D., O.I.E., O.B.E., V.D. 

Lister, Eev. Canon J. G., m.a (On leave). 

Marshall, Eev. Canon Norman Edwyn, m.a. . . (On leave). 

Devenish, The Ven’ble E. C. S., m.a Archdeacon of Lahore. 

Tambling, Eev. F. G. H (On leave). 

Eennison, Eev. Eric David, m.a (On leave). 

Gerrie, Eev. L. M., L. Th Karachi. 

Jones, Eev. G. W., B.A. Eawalpindi. 

Storrs-Fox, Eev. B. A., M.a. Slaikot. 

NichoU, Eev. E. M., m.a., m.c Hazara. 

McKenzie, Eev. D. S., m.a. Simla. 

Morgan, Eev. B. I., m.a Jullunder. 

Evers, Eev. M. S., m.a., m.c Ambala. 

Devlin, Eev. T. S., m.a Nowshera, Eisalpur. 

Waterbury, Eev. F. G., b.d Dalhousie. 

Bartels, Eev. H. C., b.a (On leave) till 19th May 1939. 

BraSsford, Eev. Cyril, a.r.c Quetta. 

Noble, Eev. E. H., m.a. Delhi Cantt 

0*NeiU, Eev. W. S., M.A. •• .. •• Peshawar. 

Brsidbnry Eev. John Henry, a.k.c Lahore Cantt. 

Lavience, Eev. George, M.A., B.D. ... .. Nowshera. 

Uaaking Eev. C. A., L.Th. . . ... Murree and Chaklala, 


Howard, Eev. G. J. 
Walters, Eev. Thomas 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIA B TICAL 1>KPABTMI!NT-«>m(i<. 

Junior Chaplains. 

CUtydon, Rev. Evan, H.A Multan. 

Stephenson, Rev. William, b.a (On leave). 

Blease, Rev. Rupert George, B. Sc. .. .. Karachi (Asstt.). 

Fish, Rev. F. J., b.a., u.o. Ferozepore. 

Young, Rev. P. N. F., m.a. New Delhi. 

Rose, Rev. T. P., m.a (On leave). 

Kennedy, Rev. H. G. S., m.a Hyderabad, Sind. 

Futers, Rev. S. R., B.A. .. .. R.azmak D.I.K. 

Hazell, Rev. H. B (On leave). 

Pearson, Rev. A. J., L.Th. Risalpux. 

Mee, Rev. J. A., b.a. Peshawar (Assistant). 

Gieddes, Rev. L. F., M.A Lahore (Assistaut). 

Fell, Rev. B. G., M.A. West Ridge, Rawalpindi. 

Probationary Chaplain. 

Hares, Rev. W. R. F., M.A. Quetta (Assistant). 

Chaplains belonging to othmr Dioceses Temporarily Attaohbi) to the 

Diocese of Lahore. 

Scott, Rev. G. M. Kasauli. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Cotton, The Ven’ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Nalni Tal. 

M.A. 

Westmacott, R., v.d., Bar-at-Law . . . . Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Head- 

quarters, Calcutta. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Rigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil Pietroni, M.A. . . On leave, preparatory to retirement. 

Patrick, The Rev. Alexander, m.a. . . . . Debra Dun. (Granted 1 year, 9 months* 

5 days’ leave from 25th iWch 1989). 

Porter, The Rev. Canon. John, L.Th On leave for 6 months’ from 12tb October 1938. 

Douglas, The Rev. Percy Sholto, m.a On leave, preparatory to retirement. 

Luckman, The Rev. Sydney, b.a. . . . . Ranikhet (Almora). 

Bum, The Rev. John Humphrey, b.a Agra. 

Cotton, The Ven’ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal. 

M.A. 

JUNIOR Chaplains. 

Larwill, The Rev. Guthrie James, m.a Lucknow Cantt. 

Davios-Leigh, The Rev. Arthur George, m.a. . . Lucknow (Civil). 

Sanders, The Rev. Harold Martin, m.a. . . Chakrata. 

Munn, The Rev. William Ernest Napier, L.Th. . . BareUly. 

Garrod, The Rev. William Frances, b.a. . . On leave for 8 months* and 8 days' from 25th 

January 1939. 

Richards, The Rev. George Henry . . . . Meerut. 

Rogers, The Rev. Eric Witham Cawnpore. 

Stratton, T^e Rev. Basil Jhansl. 

Hum, The Rev. Edward Liddel Arthur .. Addl. Lucknow (Civil). 

Powell, The Rev. Llewellyn Montague Allahabad Garrison. 

Saxon, b.a. 

Chaplains on Probation. 

Clarke, The lEtev. Arthur Fyiabad. 

Baooo« The Rev. IMvaid Arthur . . . . Benares. 

The William John Muttra- 

WuIiam,The Rev. BeraiKd Bhys •• .. Addi(j«nai ohapi^inj 
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R«Tnell, The Eev. Arthur Jeese . . 

Cerr, The Rev. Robert Thomas, Hon. c.f. 
Linton, The Rev. Lawrence 
OUiford, The Rev. F. Wesley 

Rolfe, The Rev. Herbert R 

Cope, The Rev. Harold K, J 

West, The Rev. J. Aubrey 

Harvey, The Rev. William T 

Burden, The Rev. John P 

Griffiths, The Rev. K. R 

Craie, The Rev. L. R 

Berry, The Rev. J. R 

Start, The Rev. G. T 


Superintending Methodist Chaplain in India, 
New Delhi & Simla. 

Lahore. 

Meerut. 

Calcutta. 

Rawalpindi. 

Jubbulpore. 

Peshawar. 

Lucknow. 

Jhansi. 

Karachi. 

Mhow. 

Quetta. 

Calcutta. 


MADRAS. 


Williams, The Rev. Joseph Secunderabad. 

Hopkins, The Rev. Leonard J Bangalore. 

BOMBAY. 

Poad, The Rev. Prank Bdger Bombay. 

Thorne, The Rev. Percival Bdward . . .. Kirkee. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Catholic comm unity is composed of the 
following elements:— 

(1) The ** Syrian *' Ohristiani of the Malabar 
Coast, tmitionally said to have been 
converted by the ATOstle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1600, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Oarmdite Vicar-Apostolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own i 
Syriac rite. 

(Z) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Dos 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in> 
eluding British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 8 Bishops, 71 
priests and some ^,000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese misfion enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which It began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fidOt till by 
the middle of the 10th century the whole 
country was divided but among them except 
such portions as were ooonphm by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of Jurisdiction 
in many piurta between the PortogiiBae clergy 
of the ^ Padioado ** or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda Clergy. This ccmUctwas set 
at reel ^ the Gonoordat of 1680 (amended 


by the Agreement of 1028, abolishing ** double 
jurisdiction")* At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subseguent adjustments now 
stands as follows 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs 
The archbishopric of Ooa and Damann 
(having some extension into Brltisb terri- 
tory) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Chorches 

The archbishopric of Eraaknlam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trfchnr. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tlmvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 

Fide 

The arobbishoprio of Am, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabsd and AJmere and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Indore. 

The arobbishoprio of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Callout, 
Ttlohmopoly and Tntlcorin, and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishiiam^r, Dinajpur, Patna and Shutong 
and the rrefectoie Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The arohUsboprio of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics ofKelloze, Hyderabad. Visasa- 
patam. Hagpur, Beswada and Outtaek, the 
Prefeotnie ApostoUo of Jubbujpoie, ftnd 
the Mission of Bsllafy. 
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The archbishopric ol Poodicherry (French), 
with sniltagan bishoprics of Mysore, 
doimbatore, Enmbakonam, 8alem and 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric ol Delhi and Simla, with 
snflragan bishopric of Lahore and the Pre> 
lectures Apostolic of Kashmere and Multan. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of (gallon, Eottar, Trivandrum 
and Tijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Ck)lombo (Geylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Oalle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to reliipous orders, congregations 
or misdon seminaries, and in the gmat majo* 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number over 2,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc., numbering about 2,400, and 
over 0,000 nuns. The first work of the 
clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier's 
CSoUege, Calcutta, St. Peter's College, Agra, St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, St. Joseph's College, 
Tricblnopoly, St. Aloysios (Allege, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 


schools and elementary scbcols. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education In 
1936 exceeded half a million. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those In the Punjab, 
Cbota-^sgpur, Krlshnagar, Oojerat, the 
Abmednagar district and the Telugu coasts 
may be mentioned. (Full particulars on all 
points will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted.) The mission work is limited 
solely by shortage of men and money, which 
if fortbcomitig would give the means to an 
Indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro^ 
waation of the Faith and of the Boly Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down tho 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Eierkels, P.D., appointed in 1031. 


THE CHURCH 

The Chaplaincy work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation of his 
Scottish fellow countrymen. The centenary of 
the churches In the three Presidency towns was 
celebrated; Calcutta, 1914 ; Bombay, 1919 ; 
Madras, 1921. There are 17 chaplains on the 
staff. Some of these are attached to the Scottish 
battalions in India, while the others minister to 
the civil population of the towns where they are 
stationed and to those living In the smaller 
outstations in their respective areas. In addi- 
tion to the regular establishment, there are a 
number of mmisters throughout India who are 
maintained by the various communities to whom 
they minister and by the Additional Clergy ■ 
Societies in India; Missionaries of the Church 
also maintain regular services in English in 
many centres. There are three Presidency 
Senior Chaplains in charge of this branch of the 
Church work in Bengal, Bombay and Madias 
respectively. 

The BUision work of the Cburoh of Sootlaod 
dahM from 1829, whmi Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modem missionaries, was 
sept to Calcutta. Ha was the first to open 
schools wben SniUsb was made the medfum 
for instruction, and where religions teaching 
was given daily. Similar educaoonai mAsstons 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 


OF SCOTLAND. 

Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
CoUege. In the Punjab Evangelistic work is 
being carried on from eight centres, and the 
baptised Christian community now numbers 
I over 80,000. Work commenced in Darjeeling in 
1870 is now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
15,000. In the eight mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras 
Santal, Rajputana, isragp)ir, Poona, and the 
■Punjab there were at the end of 1938 
over 70,000 baptised Indian Christians. 
In oonn^lon with these missions t^e 
Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, mediqal 
and senana work, having in India 41 BardpoM 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospii^s and six dispensaries. 

I The Church of Scotiand has also done much 
I for education in India. The Church in Bombay 
has six representatives on the Governing body 
I of the Anglo-Soottiah Education Society, and 
I exercises pastoral BiQ>ervision over the Bombay 
[Scottish Orphanage. The now well-known St. 
Andiew*s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, though 
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not dlreotly part of the work of the Church of 
SootJand, were initiated by and are being locally 
managed by missionaries of that Church. The 
homes existfor the benefit of the domiciled Euro- 
pean Ck>mmanity,and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now over twenty cottages, and about 
700 children in residence. The Church has many 
schools in all parts of its field, and it has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
of higher education in India through five 
Christian Colleges. The Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, is wdl>known. The Madras Christian 
College, which has been rebuilt on a magnificent 
site at Tansboram and which has recently been 
the meeting place of the world Missionary Con- 


ference, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, Hiriop 
College, Ifagpur, and Murray CoUc^ Slalkot. 
The Church also carries on important medloal 
work. There are nineteen Mission Hot^tals at 
different centres, among which are four ex- 
cellently equipped and staffedWomen’t Hospitals 
in Madras, Nagpur, Aimer and Poona. Inrther 
information may be found in ** Eeports ol the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,^ Blackwood 
& Sons : The Church of Scotland, Year 

Book " and The Handbook of the Church 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon. *' 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


TBl BamST A118BI05AET SOOIKTT Of GkBAT 
Formed in 1702, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Oaroy, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Missioii and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
107 missionaries and 805 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 440 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 285 
Primary Day Schools, 26 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College. 
The Church membership at the close of 1087 
stood at 26,021 and the Christian community 
at 68,708. Amongst the non -caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the ChuTohes formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 


EbUOATiovAi Work. — Ranges from Primaiy 
School to Colleges. Berampore College with 
its Boyal Charter grantee! by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, and confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Berampore In 1845, was placed 
in 1856 by the CoUege Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Ifistionary Society 
to become a part of its ICisdooary Edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. 
It was affiliated in 1657 to the uewly- 
ormed Oalcntta Univeiatty ; reorgaolsM 
in 1010 on the lines of Its origtaal founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denomittatlonai basis 
for the granting 0! Theologloal Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 


In Arts and Soienoe the College pi 
for the Calcutta Bxamtuatious. * 

Bev. G. H. 0. Angus, V.4.. B,h, 

There is a vernacular Institute also at 
training of Indian preachers 

and Bible iDhool| In several oeutres. 

There are 10 purely English Baptist 
Obiirehes eonneoted with the Society^ hot 


Bndish services are carried on in many of the 
stauons. Medical work connected udtb the 
Society is carried on In 8 Hospitals. Two large 
Printing Presses for both English and Verna- 
cular work are conducted at Oaksntta and 
CSittaok. The Becretary of the Mission Is the 
Bev. D. Scott Wells; 44, Lower Circular 
Boad, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
10, Fumival Street, Holbom, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1087 
amounted to £162,311 of which £68,748 was 
expended in India and Ceylon. 

Thb OAiiAhiAK Baptist Missioh.— Was com- 
menced in 1878, and is located in the Telumi 
Country to the north of Madras, In the 
Klstna, Godavari, Visagapatam and Qanjam 
Districts. There are £0 stations and 682 out- 
stations with ■ staff of 101 missionaries including 
8 qualified physloiaiiB, and 1,525 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,660 villages. Orga- 
aised Churches number 126, communicants 28,286 
and adherents 26,710 for tbs past year. Forty- 
six Cburobes are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Bdoeatioual deMrtment ace 66B vlUageday 
Bobools, with 10,008 ohtidren, 12 hoarding sehoolii 
2 High seboDls* 2 Normal Training s^ioois, a 
Bible Training School for Womeiu a Tbeologleal 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial Bobool. There aie6 HaspMi»two 
leper-asylums and an Orphanage. Village Bvsag-* 
eliiatloa Is the oentraifeatnie of the Htsshm, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade mcmbeiship 
has inoreased by 65 per cent., the Christian 
community to 20 per cent., and a^olars by 
105 per cent. Ind ia n Seexptary Is the Bov. J. B. 
MoLaurin, Oocanada. 

AiffiBiOAH Baptist Foruqii Mission Bo* 
OIITT, orgHolied hi 1814, has Missions in Burma 
began 1^8 ; Assam IS86 ; Bengal and Orissa 
1886; 8outhln(UalS40. Itoweslts origin tothe 
celebrated Adoniram jrudson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Misslooa^ Unloii. are 82 main staMons 

of the InssloB tn Burma, 11 in Assam, iff la 
Bengal and OiMsa, and 20 in South India, 
beslaes many outstattons. All forms of 
missionary entsiprite eome within the seeps ol 
the Society. . . , - 
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The greAt work of the Miaaion oontinoea to 
bo oTangdUatic, educational and medical, and 
the txainlng of the indigenoua paatora, 
proacbeia and Bible*Women, and extenda to 
many races amd langnagea. The moat important 
reatilt of its work in Burma, has been the 
practical transformation of the Karens and 
the Kaohlns whose languagea has been reduced 
to writing by the Musion. The China of the 
Chin Hill Tracts are also progressing along 
theselines under the influence of the Miasion. The 
work in Assam embraces 1 1 different languages, 
and large efforts are being made amongst the em> 
ployees of the tea plantations. The Mission Press 
at Bangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

In the year 1980 the field staff numbered 
302 missionaries, 6,814 indigenous workers. 
There were 2,960 or^uiised Churches of which 
2,385 were aell>supporting. Church members 
numbered 3,18,548. In the 2,358 Sunday 
Schools were enrolled 1,03,768 pupils. Tim 
Mission conducted 2,662 schools of all grades. 
Judson College at Bangoon and the Agricultural 
School at Pyinmana being among them, 
with 95,409 students enrolled. 13 hospitals and 
34 dispensaries treated 11,188 inpatients and 
1,02,297 outpatients. Christians of all com< 
munities among whom the Mission works, 
contributed over Bs. 6,42,654 for this religious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

Thb AHsuoAir Baptist Assak Mission 
was opened in 1886, and has 11 main stations 
staffed by about 58 missionaries. There are 
854 native workers, 965 organised (lurches, 
68,141 baptised members, 412 schools of all 
grades including 2 Hig^ 2 Kormal, 8 Bible and 
10 station schools. 4 Hospitals and 5 Dispen* 
series treated 1,984 in-patients and 25,467 out* 
patients during the year. Mission- work is 
carried out in 11 different languages. 

Treamrer and Corretponding Secretary : Miss 
Marion G. Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 

Ambuoan Baptibt, BbnoalOrissa Mission.- 
commenced In 1886. Area.of occupation ; Midna- 

g >re district of Bengal, Balasore district of 
rissa and Jamshrapur Town of Bihar, 
Work chiefly for Oriya and Santal peoples, 


thb Axbbioah Baptist TBBuav Mission 
—Was oommenoed in the year 1886, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Itistna, and 
Kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vioinity . Its main work is evangelism , but there 
are also Educational and Medical Institutions 
of importance. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Kellore, Ongole and Kumool. 
Teacher Training Schools for men are maintained 
at Banatla and Oumbum, and Teacher Training 
Schools lor Women at Ongole and Kellore. 
Organized Teiugu Churobes number 868, with 
102,282 communicants. There are 68 mission- 
aries, and 2,404 Indian workers. The Mission 
malntaina a Theological Seminary at Bama- 
patnamlorthe training of Indian preachers. 
A Bible Training School for the tralnins 
of Teiugu women is located at Kellore. A total 
of 87,487 receive Instruction in 1,149 primary 
schools, 25 higher elementary schools and 4 high 
schools. In Medical work 6 Hospitals and 10 
Dispensaries report 41,825 patients, and 1,685 
operations during 1986. 

Secretary — ^Bev. T. Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 
District, South India. 

Thb ahstbaman Baptist FOBBiaN Mis- 
sion. — (Incorp^t^d) Embracing the societies 
representing um BkpeUt Churches of the States 
of the Australian CoshmOnwealth. The field 
of operations is In East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 27 Australian workers. There are 
3,650 communicants and a Christian community 
of 6,791. 

Secretary f Field Cotmcil: The Bev. E. E, 
Watson, Mission House, Comilla, E. Bengal. 

Thb Stmot baptist MissioN.—Has 21 
European Missionaries, and 289 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Bamnad and 
Tinoevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,592; organised churches 56; Day and Sunday 
schools 97, with 3,742 pupils. * 

Treaeurer : Bev. D. Morllng, Kovilpatti, 
Tlnnevelly District. 

I Secretary', Bev. D. A. Thrower, Kilpauk, 
Madras. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES- 


Thb ImiSH bbbsbttbbian Chitboh Mission. — 
Operates hi Guiarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 88 Missionaries, of whom 11 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 4 are Doctors and 4 Kurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 619, of whom 20 are 
Pasters, 94 Syangelists, 6 Colporteurs, 46 Blble- 
women, nnd 868 are Teachers. There are 19 
Organised Chnrdies, a communicaht roll of 
2,871, and a Ohrlstian Commnnlty of 8302. In 
Medical there are 4 Hoepltals and seyeral 
Dispensaries, 2,982 in-pawnts, 21,829 new 
caies^ and a total att sndsn oe of 883 O 8 . The 
Miasion conducts 8 HU^ Seboeds..! Aiifki- 
Vttnaottlsy School, 1 Preparalmrjr School at 
PasaBMI amd 181 Vemao^ar spools affording 
tuMlon for 8,899 pnpffs: also 1 orddie, 4 
Orpltanagts* an Industrial School at Borsad, a 


Teachers' Training College for Women at Borsad, 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mlsalcm 
Press at Snrat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 8 Missionaries 
Ui a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Bewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached. 

Secretary ; Bev. George Wilson, B.A., Ba)kot. 

TRB UNfTBB PBB8BTT1BIAN CHUBOH Of 
KoBTH Ambmca.— T he Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Ihinjab, 
to 1866. It is now carrying on work in the 
sivil distiiats in the Punjab and two in the 
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Punjab. Its missionaries number 81. Its educa - 1 
tioual work composes one Theological 
one College, four Higli SchoolB,one 
school, 8 Middle schools and 83 Primary 
schools. The enrolment in an schools in 1937 
was 10,363. Medical work is oarried on through 
five Hospitals and 9 Dispensaries. The com- j 
municant membership of the Church which 
has been established is 45,373 and the totai 
Christian community 99,988. 

General Secretary : Kev. H. 0. Chambers, d.d., 
American Mission, Gujaranwala. 

The American Pbebbtterian Misrion ope- 
rates in three main sections, known as the Punjab 
(1834), North India (1836) and Western India 
(1870) Missions, According to statistics for 
the year ending March, 31, 1938, the American 
staff. Including women and special-term 
Missionaries numbers 199, and the Indian staff 
938. There are two and thirty main stations 
and 168 out-stations. Organised churches 
number 99 of which 29 are entirely self- 
supporting. There are 3 3,251 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 31,365. 

Educational work as follows: — Two men’s 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thobum 
and Hlinnaird Colleges for Woman, — students 
about 8,000 ; one Theological College, students 
30 ; two Training Schools for Village Workers ; 
twelve High Schools ; two Industrial Schools ; 
three Agricultural Demonstration Farms ; four 
Teachers’ Training Departments; The Miraj 
Medical School and an interest In the Ludhiana 
Medical College for Women; 116 Elementary 
Schools; 167 Schools of all grades, — pupils 
about 11,068. 

Medical Work; — Eight Hospitals; twenty- 
five Dispensaries. 

Evangelistic Work: — 208 Sunday Schools, 
with an average attendance of 6,066 pupils. 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of the Indian church, have increased 
slightly. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the 
late Sir William J. Wanless and imder the 
care of lU H. H. Goheen Is well-known 
throughout the whole of South-West 
India, and the Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, imder the princlpalshlp of Dr. 8. K. 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. { 
C. H. Rice, Principal) and Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute (Dr. S.Higginbottom, Principal) 
have grown rapidly in numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council of A. P. Miesions. in 
India. — The llev. J. JB. Weir, Ph.D., D.D., 
“ Lowriston/’ Dehra Dun, U.P. 

Secretary, North India MUeion .—The Rev. 
K. L. Parker, Ph. D., A. P. Mission, Fatdigatti. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission . — The Eev, H, J. 
Strickler, b.d., Mission Compound, Shahdara 
Mills. Punjab. 

Secretary, Western India Mission , — 

Mr. J. L. Qoheen, A. P. Mission, SangU,| 
S.M.C. 

The New Zealand Presbttekian Missioif — 
Commenoed as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Eev. jr. l. Gray, Jagadhri, DIst, 
Amballa. 


Seminary. 

Industrial 


The United Church oe Canada Mibsion.— 
Commenced in 1877 hae 14 stations in 

Indore, Gwalior, Eutlam, Dbsr, JTaosa, Sitomau, 
Bh^l and Baaswara States. The Mission 
staff numbers 71, Indian workers 200. This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Hahra 
Church-Council and also the Eatlam Church 
Council of the United Church of Northern India, 
which renorte for this port of Its territory; — 
Organised churches 52 ; Unorganised churches 
4 ; Communicants 3,851 ; Baptised non-com- 
municants 21,678 ; Unbaptised adherents 8,985 ; 
Total Christian Community 84,514. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls ; a High School 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Union Theological 
Seminary. Women’s industrial work is carried 
on in Mhow and Eutlam, and Vocational Train- 
ing for boys is a feature of the Rasalpura Boys’ 
School, where training Is provided in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and welding. 

The Medical work Is large. There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women's Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
stations. 

General Secretary of Mission: — Rev. J. T. 
Taylor, B.A., d.d., Indore. 

Associate Secretary of Mission : — ^Miss F. E. 
Clearlhue, Kharua, C. I. (Via Mehldpur Road 
Station). 

Secretary of Mahoa Church-Council : — Rev. 
J. W. Netram of Sehore, C.I. 

Secretary of RaUam Church Council: — Rev. 
C. F. Grant, Banswara, S. Rajputana. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
operates in two sections, the Northern Section 
with headquarters at Jhansi In the U.P., and the 
Central India Section, known as the Southern 
Bhll Field. 

In Central India the Mission comprises withlik 
its area the States of Allrajpur, Barwanl, Johat 
and Kathiwara also parts of the States of Jhabua, 
Chhota Udaipur (in the Bombay Presidenoy) 
and Dliar, Indore and Gwalior bordering on the 
Jobat-Barwani Road, The five oentnji stations 
are Amkhut, Mendha and Allrajpur located in 
Alirajpur State, Jobat in the State of Jobat and 
Barwanl in Barwanl State. The staff consists 
of 19 missionaries and 50 Indian workers. There 
are several elementary schools in the area and a 
central Anglo-Vemacular School at Amkhut 
in which upwards of 800 children are being 
educated. At Amkhut also there is a Children’s 
Nursery Home, and a Dispensary with a Christ- 
ian Bhfl graduate Doctor, ministering to his own 
Mple. At Jobat there is a General 50 bed 
Ho^tal with a Canadian Medical man. Dr. W. 
E. Quinn in dbarge. 

TherB are In the district 7 organized and IS 
unorganized oongr^tions with a Communicant 
membership of 875 and a baptized community 
of slightly over 1,600. 

Secretary : — ^The Rev. D. E. McDonald, 
Amkhut P.O., Central India. (Fie Dohad.) 
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The Jhansi Section lometly known as the 
GwaHor-HlMion was founded by the late Dr. 
Wilkie in IIKIS. There is now a staff of eleven 
missionaries and twenty"flve Indian workers 
who are enaaged in Jliansi city, Esagarh, 
Baragaon, Banina and the surrounding villages J 

Activities include Anglo- vernacular middle' 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for I 
Christian pupils in each. There are also an 
orphanage lor children under school age, a 
dispensary and an industrial school for boys. 
There is an agricultural settlement at Esagarh 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 150. 

Secretary. — Mrs. A. Mackay. 

ThI Wnra CAX.T11I18TIO MlTHOblSKPBESBT* 
TBEUK) MISSION esUblbhed in 1840 with a staff 
of 64 Missionaries, 1,200 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Ehassia and Jalntia 
Hills, the Lnthal Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar. 
The Ehassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 40,884 ; the total Christian community 
128,677 ; organised Churches 702 ; Elementary 
Bobools number 711, Scholars 25,725; in addition 


to Industrial Schools and Training XnsMtutkms 
3 Tboolof^cal Seminaries, Bunttay Spools 081 Cihd 
Sch(^rs 68,079. Four Hosidtals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually fdr more than 
20,000 patienu. 

Secretary : Bev.G. Angell, Jones, F.O. Jowal, 
Shillong, Assam. 

THE Aeoot Mission of !rHE Befobhbp 
Chtjeoh. — ^In America organised in 1858 occupies 
most of the North and South ArCot and Chitfoor 
Districts in South India with a staff tff 42 
Missionaries, 700 Indian workers ; Churohes 15. 
Communicants 7,882. Total GhrisMan Oommunl^ 
24,439, Boarding Scdiools 17, Scholars 1,107, 
Theological Seminary 1, Students 87, Yoorhees 
College 1, Students 196, High Schools 4, Students 
1,600, Training Schools 2, Students 128, Indus- 
trial Schools 2, Students 198, Agricultural 
Farm 3, Students 187, Elementary Sdhocds 
149, Students 7,280, HospHalB 2, Dispensaries 5, 
In-patients 2,917, Out-patients 26,488 excluding 
the Union Medical College Hospitals and Dti^ 
pensaries, Vellore ; Staff 66. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle, 
Arogiavaram P.O., Ohittoor District. 

Secretary: — Eev. C. R. Wierenga, ir.l.,D.]>., 
Vellore, N. Arcot. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Commissioners 
FOR Foreign Missions.— The American Board of 
C!ommi8ioners for Foreign Missions has two large 
missions, the American Marathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers a 
considerable portion of Bombay Presidency with 
centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Rahuri, 
Vadala, Sirur, Sholapur, Satara and Wal. It 
was commenced in 1813. the first American 
Mission in India. Its activities are large and 
varied. The staff for 1988 Included 88 missiona- 
ries and 424 Indian workers, operating in 11 sta- 
tions and 148 outstations. There are 69 churches 
with 6,728 communicants. The educational 
work includes 7 secondary and training schools 
with 988 pupils. There are 57 primary schools 
and 10 kindergartens with a total of 4.858 pupils. 
A school for the blind is conducted in Bombay 
and industrial schools are carried on in three 
centres. In the hospitals and dispensaries 
during the year, were treated a total of 70,211 
patients. The mission has six major social 
service centres under its charge including the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bombay. 
Secretary Q. Swart, Ahmednagar. 

Madura Church Oounou.— The Madma 
Church Council is a branch of the South India 
UttRed Cburoh, and is in ohargeof the Christian 
oommuiiity that has devulopra Mizough the work 
of the Madura msskm. The Madura Obuiuh 
OmhicU is in charge of 81 pastorstea, about 179 
village adioola and five large Etementary 
Higher Grade Co-educational Boarding 8oho<^. 


The Secretary of this organisation is Rev. Fan] 
Raj Thomas, Pasumalai. 

Madura Mission Sangam. — ^The work for- 
merly carried on by the Madura Mission was 
transferred to the Madura Sangam in Janua^, 
1984, and the Sangam now carriee on all the 
work formerly administered by the Mission 
except the American College, Madura, which 
has its own governing council. The Principal 
of the College is Edgar M. Flint, Esq., H.A., 

B.SC. 

The institutions under the Sangam are: — 

The Pasumalai High and Training School 
for Boys. 

The Capron Hall High and Training Sdiool 
for Girls. 

The Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai. 

The Lucy Perry Noble Institute for Women. 

The Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital for 
Men and The Hospital for Women and OUIdren. 

The Madura Church Council of the South 
India United Church admlnlsteri all affairs 
connected with the chmroh and with elementary 
education in the viUagea. The Secretary <d 
the Church Coimcil is Rev. Panlraj Thomas, 
B.A., B.D., Tirumangalam, Madum District. 

TbeSecreta^ of the Madura Mission fta^n gfin 
is Rev. John J. Banninga, ma., d.d., FasumalaL 
Madura District. ^ 
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XXi. AMBBIOAN GOUiBfla. Mli) 17 BA.'**-Tbe 
AipaiqmB then lootttod ■i' BtsumiOAi, 

WM with the UnlTersItjr of lladraa 

At A teoano Gnde College in 1881. In 1904 
tbA QoUege Department waa removed to .Madara 
wifltd for five years it vrat Aooommodated in 
wi^ It now tbe Union ObriitiAn High School 
bwlng. In 1009 the OoUege wat removed 
to ita pretent eite in TaUaknlAm on the north 
tide of the Yaitti river. It wat affiliated at a 
FIrtt Grade GoU^e in 1918. 


In 1984 at the time of the centenary of the’ 
Hiaaion, the American College became organically 
Independent under ita own Governing Council. 
In the aame year it waa granted affiliation as an 
Honeuta College. 

The preaent College aite comprises about forty | 
aorea. On the College grounds are located the 
uiS: College Ha0, the Hllen S. James HaU 
of Jdence, Binghamton HaU, the Chapel,^ 
Daniel Boor Memorial library. Main HoNel,i 
Zumbto Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, ! 
Principal's resklenee, Warden's Lodge, four! 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 


TBB BCAVmPAVIAII ALUAVOI MlfMlOir Of 
Nosni A]flBlOA.—Xhe mission staff in Ehandesh 
is represented by 26 missionaries and 69 
Indian workers. There are 622 church members 
in food standing with 1,176 in Sunday Schools. 
28 flltmentary Schools provide for 648 pupils. 

Saeratary. — ^Miss Olga E. Koscen, Kavapur, 
West Ehandesh. 


TBB SWBDXSH ALUARCi MISSION.— Working 
among BhUs, Hindus and Muhammedans In 
West Ehandesh, has 18 mlssionsrles and 80 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,234 of whom 624 are 
eommunleants. There are 16 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 6 School Homes. The 
pupfls in all schools number 646. 

SttmUuty Miss Elin V. Anderson, Shirpur> 
West Ehandesh. 

Fxsb Chxtboh ov Finland Mission.— T otal 
staff Is represented by 10 foreign Missionaries, 
11 voa^chiats and 6 tochers. There are 101 
baptised adult Christians, 104 children and total 
community about two hundred. Five day 
schools, 5 Sunday schools, 4 diapensartes and 2 
weaving, etc., industry. 


Home Sper^twry .‘^Professor E. Saraoja 
Annankatu, 1, Helsinki, Suomi (Finland). 


A. Field Secretary Eev. E. A. OlUla, Qbum, 
D.H.E. 


Thb London Mibsionant BoaiBTT.--Oom' 
meneed work in India in 1798 and oocimMbs S 
centres in K. India, 12 in B. India and 7 In 
Travanoore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

The Eniopeao staff tHimbers 88, Indian 
workers 2 ,m 7, Organised Churches 620; 
Communicants 29,816 and Chiiatlao Com- 
mnnity 200,076. There an 1 Christian College, 
students 169 ; 2 Theological Institutions, 
students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupfls 
114; 12 high scbooli, pupils 4,849; 25 
Boarding aobools. scholars 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,871 scholars. In 
nradioal work HospitalB number 6, Nurbcs 7 Buro- 
pms and 83 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors. 9 
^ropeans and 62 Assistants and 10,418 In- 
patients and 206,276 out-patients for the year. 


The main centres of the Idisaionln K. Indlg are 
at Calcutta and Murshidahad District, Bengal : 
L.M.S. work In the United Provinces hat been 
closed but a Union Mission of the W. M. S., 
C. M. S. and L. M. S. has been opened in Benares 
City of which the Eev. 8. E. Holt of the W. M.8. 
is Superintendent. This Mission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and students. 
Special efforts are made amongst the 
Nama Sudias.. The 8. India district and 
Travanoore are divided into the EAnarese, 
Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 19 
stations and 859 outstations. At Kagercoil 
(^vanoore) is the Scott Christian College and 
High School with 986 students, a Church and 
congregation said to be the largest in India 
and a Printing Press, the centre of the S. 
Travanoore Tract Society. 


India — Secretary and Trsasuref*— Eev. L. J. 
Thomas, 18, Lavelle Eoad, Bangalore. 

Bifigal Secretary : — ^Eev, Hilary A. Wilsoto; ‘ 
B.A„ I/O, Ashutosh Mookerji Eoad, P. O. 
Elgin Eoad, Calcutta. 

Senaree Superintendent^'-^Fitv, 8. E. Holt, 
Eamkatora, Benares Cantonment, U. P. 


AU-INDIA MISSIONS. 


TBB GHBISTIAN and MIBBIONABF AUfANOB. 
—Dates from the year 1898 under the name i 
of the IntemationaTliisslonary Alliance, but a 
number of ita ntisalonariea were at work,! 
Berfw c)Piovinoe much earlier. Work is eardea 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Ehandesh and 
Oularat. There is a staA of 60 missionaxies mad 
96 Indian workers. The number of mhwion 
Atat^pBS and pastors is IS with 28 outatations. 
TJMie la A Christian community of 2,086 adnlts. 
Xhem.nre 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for bo^and 2 
lor girls. There is one English congregation at 
BhusawaL 


The Eev. E. E. Gamer, 


I tHB GBVmCfB Of TBB BBIXHIBN (ABUXOAN). 
—Opened work in 1896, and operates In Broach, 
Sorat and Tbana Districts, also In Baroda and 
flalplpla States. Its staff number 42 foreign 
worvirs Indudlug missionaries* wives, and 208 
lodliB workers. The baptized (immersed) 
membership stands at 6,486. Education is carried 
on in2 Boys* Boarding Schools, 2 Girls* Board* 
mgs, and in 8 Oo-sduoatlonal Boaidlnga with 
sepaoE^ hostol quarlera. ViUags Da^chools 
numhenlOS*. Fsaialss under Instmotioo niiaber 
876, males Ma9, total 4,865. There are <96 
Sonday Sehoois haviiw 177 teaehers, and a 
total oBsoliniint nl 6,677. There were 46,022 
sails at MIssiQii diipSBsariss in 1988. ^ ; 
foreign medieal staff consists of three doctors, 
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three noraes. Xnduetrlal work ia carried os in 
5 of the BoasHm Schools. A rocattonal 
achool, ischtfhhit teachers* training, village 
trades and agrfOwtnrs'for boys and a school of 
practtoal arte for jfirls are conducted at 
Ankleswar. EvaagOlntlo^ Temperance and 
^blication work receive due emphasis. 

Secretary: — L. A. Bliokenstafl, 82, Bsplanade 
Boad, Bombay. 


THB HBfSZlBAHH FAITH liUMUOirABr A8B001> 
ATiOH :-^Bas lour misslonanee in India. They 
are Bev. and Mri, Arthnr J. Csdhoon, Adfa, 9. 
N. Ely., and BBS Emma Xj 2att(Us and Mlea 
Grace Haven, Baghmiathpiir, hfenhhnm District. 

Thi TtBariH HtenoH—Has 4 bWmi- 
aries with headquarters at Darieehng apd 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary-^, J. E^Sy, 
Dajeeilng. 


The Poona and Indun Yxllagb Mission— 
Founded in 1808. Mission Stations Poona City, 
Khed Shivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapnr and 
Bhor<Bhor fitate), Poona District ; Lonand, M. 
S. 3L Sataia District; Phaltan, (Paltan 
State): Satm District; Pandharpur, Sholanur 
Distri^; Katennta, Skolapur District; Aktux, 
Shoiapur Distnot: Shirwal, Poona District: 
Hhed, District Batnagiri ; Mahod, District 
Sholapur. 

The Staff consists of 46 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a community of about 200 
Indian ObriStians and tbeir families. The main 
work is evangelising in the villages, women's 
xenana work, and primary education. Medical 
work is conducted at most statkm, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur. Mission Headquarters, 
17, Napier Hood, Poona. 

Sectary : — Rev. S. D. Davidson. 

the Ahbeioan Ohurohbb of God Mission— 
Has four missionaries at Bogra, two at Ehan< 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal and four at 
Uiubaria, Howrah District, Bengal. 

Preeident: — ^Bev. H. W. Cover, m.a„ Bogra, 
E. B. Railway. 

Secretary : — ^Miss Eunice Catlin, Uiubaria, 
Howrah District. 

The lEDXA Ghbibtiah Mission.— Found- 
ed In 1807, has 41 Organised Ohurohes. 
17 Missionaries, 68 stations and out-statlons, 
1,760 Oommuntoants, 61 Primary schools and 
one Industrial SoImqI and Bible School in the 
EUore District, also Station at Dodballapur, 
near Bangalore, 8. India, also Colony for 
yonng people of mixed parentage, Ohami»wat, 
via Aimora, U. P. stations also in Nuwara EUya, 
Mulpotha, Uva Province and Polgahawella, 
Ceylon; Girls* Orphanage at Nuwara EUya; In- 
dustrial Homes forchildra of mixed parentage, 
Nuwara EUya. Total Christian oommunity 
4,002. Magasines: — EngUsh MieHonary Notee 
and Teingu J. CM, Meteenger, 

Direetof# Bev. Arnold Faynter, Champa- 
wat, Aimora, U.P. and Mrs. A. L. Paynter, 
Nuirara EUya, Ceylon. 

The Chdeoh of the Naeabenb Mission.— 
Has its headquarters lor India at Buldana, 
Berar, where it haa a Boys* Boarding Sohool. 1 
In Chikhll, 14 mUes from Buldana there is a 
Girls* Boaraing BchooL At Bashn, Berar, 86 
miles from Buldana there is a Day SdhooL 
a Bible Training School and a Women's and 
Cbildiaa's Hos^tat At present there are 
11 missionaries in India ahd a idroe of 4d,Iodiaa 
Fteacliers, TSschoi and ^ihle wdiqeh. 

Mmm OMreidn; B«v. John MeKay, 
O.P* 


The Indian Missionaet Sooibtt of Tinnb* 
VELLT (DoehakaXi MISSION)— Opened In 1008, 
operates in the Warangal District of the KIsani's 
Dominions as wcU as among the hUl tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Tiavancloie 
HiUs. It is the missionary effort of^ 
Christians of TlnneveUy living in India ahd 
overseas. There are now nearly 18,000 Telugu 
Christians in 160 villages and 600 FaUyar 
Christians in the hills. The Society pubUms 
monthly TAsMitsiofmiwInfeKigencef contathmd 
information about the Bodety*B work in both 
the fields. 

Secretary— Aav. D. D. Bajamani, Palamcottah, 

THE MISSION to Lbfbbs— F ounded in 1874, 
is an interdenominational and Intematlonal 
Society for the estabUshment and maintenance of 
Homes and Instltnticmt for Lefuera and of theil 
untainted children working In 20 countries but 
largely in India, Burma, Cmna, Korea and Japan. 
Its work in India is carried on through 
co-operation with SO Mlsslofiary Bodotifis. In 
India and Banna, gbae the Mission now has 86 
Asylums of Its own 'With* upwards of 7,600 
inmates and Is aiding or has some oonnectidh 
with work for lepers at 22 other places in India. 
Altogether in India and Burma over 10,000 
lepers are being helped. 


The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy chudren of lepers from tbeir 
diseased parents. More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An Important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early oases both adults 
and childrmi are now benefiting. 


Most of the Mission's income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are rMiod 
in India and Burma but the bulk of the mottcty 
expended by the Mission in India and Burma m 
received from Britain, although the provincial' 
Governments give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian AuxUiary of the Mission 
to Lepers, of which Lady Braboume, Lady 
Marjorie Biskinc, and Lady Hubback are Vice*' 
Hrestdents. * 


Hon. rfsaturer:— WiUiam Molntyr^ Esq., 
o/oMacnelU A Co., 2, Fairlie Place, Oaloiitta. 


Hon. Treaeurer, ; — ^R. 0. Lowndes, 

Esq., c/o Messrs. KilUok, Nixon A Co., Bombay. 
I The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 7, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C. 1. The Secretary for India is Mr. 
A. Donald Miller, Pamiii^ Bihar. 


THE BBOIONB EliyOVh MMtiONABT UNION 
—An inter-denomlnatloiial Sbciety cohunehoed 
work at MotiheTl, Bthar, In 1000. and now 
oeewpies 0 stations and/O onMtt^ In the 
ChwinparMi aid Saran Distdets; with a itaff 
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of 80 Boropean and 8 Indian MissionarieB and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls* Orphanage, 1 Women's 
Hobul 1 Boys’ Orphanage and Boarding School 
wl^ Carpentry industrial department, 1 M. E. 
School with 200 pupils. Communicants number 
200 . 

Secretary : — Bov. S. W. Law, Motihari, 
Champaran, Bihar. 

Tbb EaxAOL MioioaL Mission, ai&ilated with 
the Bei^ons Beyond Missionary Union, has 
1 Hospital at Baxaul, Champaran District, with 
1 married European Doctor, 1 European Nursing 
sister, 1 European Lady Evangelist and 12 
NejiAlese and Indian workers. 

Secr^ry — Dr. H. 0. Duncan. 

The National Missionary Society of 
India — Established 1006. started, financed and 
managed by Indian Chrisilans ; has a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 166 helpers and voluntary 
workers; operates in Montgomery District 
(the Punjab), Plrozabad (U.P.), Haluaghat, 
Myrnenslngh District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B. & O.bMurwahi (C.P.), North Kanara, Mirai- 
gaon <W. India), Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Domi- 
nions) and Tiramttur Taluk (N. Arcot). Direct 
evam^iiMG WQ^ from 60 Centres in 9 language 
areas; Interdenominational; Thirty-four Ele- 
mented Sdfiiools with two hostels for boys 
and one for girls, one High School with hostel, 
one First Grade Ckdlege with Hostel, one printing 
presik three dispensaries, two Hospitals and 
one ChUd Welfare Centre. Annual expenditure 
Be. 60,000 exduding self-supporting institutions, 
TM NaHonal Miesionary IraeUigencer (a monthly 
ionmal in English sold at Be. 1 per year post 
tree), Dsspslai (a monthly Journal in Tamil 
and Eanarese) at 8 annas per year, post free. 

Address: — N. M. 8. House, Boyapettah, 
Madraa. 

President : — The Bt. Bev. S. K. Tarafdar. 

General Secretary Mr. Thomas David, B.A., 
b.D.(S.T.M,), Madias. 

The Sstenth-Day Adybntibt Mission.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1808, and now employ a staff of 
690 workers, European and Indian, induding 
one hundred and seventy ordained and lioensed 
ministers. Evangelistic and educational work 
is eemduoted in shiteen vernaculars, beside 
work for S^ish-speaklng peoples in the large 
cities. For adminfidarative purposes, there are 
five branch organizations located as follows > 

Seventh-day* Adventist Mission— ’Western 
India. (Pastor N. C. Wilson, Superinten- 
dent.) Office Address: Salisbury Park, 
Poona. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — B u r m a. 
(Pastor J. 0. Wilson, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: 80, Yoyle Boad, Bangoon 
Cantonment, Bangoop. | 

Seventh-day Adventist NQssion— Northeast j 
India. (Pastor F. H, Louby* Supeiinten- 
; dent.) Office Address: ** Bargain **, Banohi. 

Seventh-day Adventist llBsslon— Northwest 
India. (Irastor 1. F..Bla% SuperlnteDdent.) 
Office Addreu: 12, ^Ithviral Boad,i 
SSwDeDil. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission — South India. 
(B. M. Meleen, Superintendent^ Office 
Address; 0, Cunningham Boad, Bangalore. 
The general headquarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon Is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. N. 
C, Wilson, President ; A. B. Nelson, Secretary 
and Treasurer. (Office Address ; Post Box 15, 
Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted to the printing of 
health, temperance, evangelical and associated 
literature. (Address; Oriental Watchman 
Publishing House, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo- vernacular schools are conducted In 
different parts of tlie country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education Is 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or otlier work. 

Eight physicians, one maternity worker 
(O.M.B.) and a number of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being conducted 
at thirty-two stations. 

The baptized membership (adult) is 6,000 
organized into 122 churches ; and In addition a 
substantial community of xmquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction. 862 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 18,000. 

The Bombay address is No. 16, Club Back 
Boad, Byculla. 

The aherioan Mbnnonite BIission.— 
Bstablished 1809, works in the C. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 35, Indian workers 182. 
Chureffi members 1,496, children (unbaptized) 
936, Industrial Training institutions 1, Academy 
Including High School, Normal School and 
Bible School— Anglo-Veracular School 2, 306- 
mentary Schools 11, Orohanages 2, Widows’ 
Home 1, Hospital 1, Dispensaries 7, Leper 
Home 1, Home for untainted children of lepers 
2, Leper Olinlo 4. 

Secretary ; J. D. Graber, Dbamtari, C. P. 

The gbbbbal coNfERiNOB— M bnnonite 
mSBiON— started in 1901 in the 0. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 22 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana^ Evangelistic, Educational 
and industrial work carried on. Secretary: 
Bev. F. J. Isaac, Janigir, 0. P. 

The Kueku and ointbal India hw-l 
Mission.— Established 1890 In the 0. P. and 
Berar, has a mlesion staff of 18, Indian workers 
15, Ghnrohes 6, Oommunioants 686 ; Christian 
€k>mmunity 660 ; 2 Boarding Schools with 60 
boarders and 2 Elementary Schools. 

Secretary, — Bev. Carl Wyder, Elliohpnr, Berar, 

*Thb OiYLON AND India General Mission.— 

EstaUished 1892, occupies stations In 
Mysore State, in the Oohnbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, idso in the United Frovinoes. 
Mission staff 46 ; Indlin workers 61 ; Ohni^ies 
11; Oommunioants S67j Christian. odWnalty 
2,660 ; Orphanages 4 ; Schools 4 ; Pni^s 281. 
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Secretary — W. H. W. Paget, “Mizpah,*’ 
Elchards Town, Bangalore. 

Thi boys* Oeubtian Homs Misbios.— 
Was founded by ^v. Albert Korton In 1890 
during a time when a serious famine swept tbe 
land. 

At present the Mission staff consists of seven 
missionaries and 48 Indian workers. There are 
two elementary schools, one at Dhond, Poona 
District, and one at Orai, U. P. The total enrol- 
ment of the schools is 220 children. At Dhond 
there are two orphanages, one for boys and one 
for girls. 

The mission consists of two main stations, 
one at Dhond, Poona District and another at 
Oral, United Provlnees, with two outstations 
in theU. P., one in Jalaun and the other in 
Halpi. 

The work ol the mission is, chiefly, caring for 
orphan boys and girls and evangelistic work in 
neidected villages. 

Rev. John E. Norton, the son of the late 
nev. Albert Norton, is Director of the B, C. H. 
Mission, stationed at Dhond, the headquarters 
of the Mission. 

Ladles' Societies. 

ZB5ANA BIBLB AND MBDIOAL MISBION.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girla in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 57 European 
Missionary ladles on the staff and 50 Assistant 
Missionanes, 202 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 31 Bible women. During 1937 there were 
6,514 In-patients in the three hospitals supported 
by the Society (Naslk, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 21,955 out-patients, 97,562 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 22 
Schools were 1,881 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore. The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women In itonanas, 864 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £29,178. 

Hon. Treaturer: Rev. Roland A. Smith, M.A. 

Pretident . — The Lady Klnnalrd. 

Secretaries. — Rev. H. 8. Gregory, m.a., and 
Miss N. Lamport. 

WOMBN’S OHBISIIAN MBDIOAA OOLUBOB 
with which is incorporated xhb Pukjab 
Mbdioal School fob women. In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influence to Indian women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, D.B.B., M.A., K.D., M.a.o.o., etc. was its 
Founder and Prlncipsl. The School is Inter- 
denominational, and trains students for various 
Missionary Societies. 

The Memorial Hospital in connection with 
the College has 279 beds and 54 cots. 

Xn 44 jrears 260 medical students qualifled 
as Booted, hestaes 160 Compounders. 268 

Swtm and 970 Midwivei and NunejtDais. 
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Nurses and Compounders also do midwifery 
and are induded in this last figure. 

The College has been afiUiated to the Punjab 
University for the first two years of the M.B.B.S. 
course, and it is hoped to attain full affiliation 
in due course. 

There are in training at present 16 M.B.B.S. 
students, 133 Licentiates, 57 Nurses, 16 com- 

e mnders, 2, Mother craft pupils and 104 Nurte 
ais and Midwives, making a total of 327 
women being trained, besides Indigenous Dais 
receiving instruction at the Health Centra 
run in connection with the Hospital. ThCrC 
are 3 City Centres, and 2 Village Dispensaries. 

During the year 1938 there were 4,220 In- 
Patients, and 61,193 Out-Patients. 

The Radium and Deep X-Ray Therapj^ 
departments are meeting a great neea, and show 
good progress, and the fight against Tuberculosis 
is increasing in intensity. Tuberculosis ClitilCB 
are held, and city visiting is done on a 
prehensive scale, while p^lents are admits 
to a Garden Sanatorium outside the Hospltafi. 

Thb Missionabt Settlement fob Univee- 
siTY Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, social and edneaMonaL 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Glasses for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also given in 
pupils’ homes. The Settlement staff take peart 
in many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. The Social Training Centre 
for women is now an integral part of the work of 
the Settlement. The course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work. 

Warden : — O. M. Kaae, B.ac. (London) ; 
Reynolds Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

the Ramabai Mukti Mubion (aflUlated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well-known work of the late Pandits 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding ^lagei 
of Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, SeeretatTf-Treaturer. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India MissioD Disciifies of Christ, undei 
the United Christian Missionary Society 
Jndianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., beg^ work u 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro 
Vinces and South United Provinoes. There an 
52 missionaries, including missionaries* wives 
and 209 Indian workers. There are 17 organ 
Ised eburebes with the membership of 2 Jm 
T here is a Christian community of 6,000. 

are 4 hospitals and 6 dispeiUM^, in whiol 

2,813 in-patients and 14,065 out-patisnh 
were treated last year, with a %oUX q 
1,86,151 treatmonts. Three boarding school 
for ^Is and one for boys, witl 
2 hostds for boys show 879 Xher 

is one Le^ Asyhim with 120 Imnatee. J 

Thberculons Sanatorium edmftM 120 pattant 
during the year. An Industrial 8 dtom 1 
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oikidttoted ftt Dunob in oobnection ^tb 
r 400 acre farm ib tor praetieal 
wirk* Tbe Klidoii Preei at J^dbbtapore printod 
lap "^ar about 8,000,000 pasea of caulitlaii 
ifiicii^e. 2 Industrial S^dols, 2 High 
8#ms, 6 Middle Sdiools and 12 Primary I 
Softools, with abont 1,021 under instruction, j 


IHI pu> OflOTBOB HBBEIW MiBSJOit was ostab- 
lisbed In 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Son, Seeretarp • Sev. L. P. Sheath, 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

Lutheran Societies. 




I Australian Branch has 8 Jdiision Stations 
1 Poona District. Tbe Great Britain and 
„d Branch in Mfarzapitr District of U.P. 
Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
^ no organised oonneotion with the India 
if Disdples of Christ. 

ktmlUiry and Trtaturer: W. B. Alexander, 
J#bl^re, C.P. 

ktilBr-ilenominational Missions. 

jJ' Tlfti Gbntral Abiait Mission. Pounded 
1». Head Oflloe, 47, Victoria Street, London, 
S.li.1: base on the N. W. Frontier at Mardan ; 
amm stations at Bandapur, Cures, Kargil. 
Shlpkti and Khapalu. Protestant, Bvangelicai 
IhtH^cbnominational. 18 Burox>ean Missionaries 

Pbxbnds* Sbbvioii OouNOin.— The 
' Serttoe Council works in five stations 
oshangabad District and in two stations 
lntM;raIln&k. 

The Church, which Is composed of 6 Monthly 
MeetthM united in the Mid-India Yearly Meeting, 
is liurgely organised on tbe lines of the Society 
of P^Iendi in Bngland. 

There are 18 missionaries, 11 on the field 
and 2 on furlough also 3 retired missionaries 
living in the district. 

The principal activities are a general hospital 
with dispensary and nurses’ training depart- 
ment, a Irimary School and an Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar mddle school at Itarsl. A Boarding school 
for girls with Primary and Anglo- Vernacular 
Middle Departments at Sohagpur. A Home 
for older girls In Sohagpur where toys are made 
for sale. A Boys* Hostel at Hosbangabad for 
boys attending; Primary, Middle and High 
Bohocls there. l?wo villages in tbe Seoul Tahsii 
of the Hodiangabad district in one of which, 
BCakofiya, there is a dispensary and a Primary 
School. 

An Ashram is maintained near Hosangabad, 
where village problems are studied, and work 
of an educational and social nature is carried 
on. Wardens, Banjtt and Doris Ohetsingh. 

There is also a Weavers Colony at Khera, 
Itarsi, where hand loom cloth is made. 

TJ^e are 185 members and 1,460 adherents. 
MImbh Secretary Miss M, Pinch, Sohagpur, 
C.P. ; Chur^ Secrotary : Dhan Singh, Sohagfnir, 
C.I,, 

Ihni amiwoan Pewnds* misbion.— '^I th 
lOiilatiariM is working in Bundelklmd. with 
Women and Children at C3Biatan)*^» 

^v. Everett L. Cattail, 



THE INDIA Mission of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. — Commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
Now working in close co-ordination with the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 
was organized in 1027. The mission and Church 
together carry on work in East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Guntur, Nellore and Kumool Districts 
Foreign staff on the field in December 1088, 70 1 
in December 1037, Indian staff of all grades, 
2,957; Baptised membership, 181,878; Schools, 
1,038 ; Pupils, 48,168. There are a First Grade 
College, three High Schools for boys, oue High 
School for girls, one Normal Training School 
for Masters and one for Mistresses, a Theological 
Seminary, an Agricultural School, six Hospitals, 
a school for the Blind, a Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
and a Printing Press. 

Preiident of the V, L. C, Mission: Dr. 
E. M. Dunkelberger, Terrali, Guntur District. 

President of Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church : Eev. L. W. SUper, Guntur. 

The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm, Sweden.— a Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Ohhindwara in 
the Central Provinces. 


There are about 3,000 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian staff 
ntimbers 31 and 188 respectively. There Is a 
training school for Indian workers and 22 Pri- 
mary and Anglo-Vernacular Schools with 1,427 
Children in attendance. 42 Sunday Schools 
with 695 Christian and 1,807 non-Christlgn 
attending 6 Dispensaries with 83,105 
patients during 1987. 3 Workshops. One 

women’s Industrial School. One Widows' Home 
with 84 Women. 5 Orphanages with 168 boys 
and 171 girls. One Boarding School for boys 
and one for girls. Three Farms where Modem 
Village Uplift is attempted. 


Secretary — Eev. 
C. P. 


E. Asplund, Ohhindwara, 


The Babel Evangelic Mission with its 
headquarters in Mangalore, South Kanara, 
was founded in 1834 and is at present oarryhig 
on the work in the whole field occupied hdore 
the war with the exception of North Eanara 
and the NEgirlB. It has at the beginning 
of 1089, 28 chief stations and 84 out-^tions 
with a total missionary staff of 42 European 
and abodt 800 Indian workers. The mem- 
bership of the diurChes is 26,000. Educa- 
tional work embraces 100 schools, among 
which • Theolo^oal Seminal^ a second grade 
college and 7 high schools. The total number 
of stmolars Is 18,000. Medical work is done at 
Betged-Gadag, Southern Mahratta Country, 
where a hoin^l for men and women and a:t 
Udlpi, South ICanara, where a hOMtal for 
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wpmeQ and ctdldren la maintained. The Kissioo 
miiintalnB a Home Industrial Department 
for women’s work. There is also connected 
with the Blission a large Publishing Depart- 
ment with a Book Shop and a Printing 
Press with about 150 worKers at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, It is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

Pretident and Secretary : — Eev. A. Streckeisen, 
Kettur, Tellicherry, Malabar. 

The Federation of F4Vangelioal Lutheran 
CuuRouES In India was established in 1026 as an 
outward expression of the spiritual imity of the 
Lutheran Churches in India. It consists of 0 
constituent churches and 3 co-operating Mis- 
sions in India with a total membership of over 
400,000 souls. The work of the Federation is 
carried by the Triennial Conferences of the 
Federation, by its Executive Council, by a 
number of standing and special Committees and 
by its office-bearers. 

The office bearers for 1989-41 are as follows : 

President and Treasurer: — Eev. P. Parades!, 
B.D., Luthergiri, Eajamundry. 

Vioe-Presiderd : — Eev. J. Boy Strock, M.A., 
D.D., Yegeswaram, Tallapudy Tq, West Qoda- 
vary District. 

Secretary : — Eev. P. Gabler, Lie. D., “ Tran- 
quebar House/’ Trichinopoly. 

THE Churoh OF Sweden Mission was founded 
in 1874. It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Eamnad Districts. 

In conjunction with the Leipzig Evangelical 

Lutheran Mission (L.E.L.M.) it oo-operates with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The C. 8. M. Tnmntalns a general and eye 
hospital at Tirupattur, an eye hospital 

at Coimbatore, High Schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, a High School for girls 
at Tanjore and various Primary Schools. 

The European staff is 80 ; School Teaching 
staff 191 ; Schools 80 ; Pupils, boys 2,901 ana 
girls 1,279. 

President: — Olof Johnsson, (o.s.w.M.), Arasa- 
radl, Madura. 

LEiPzia Evanoeuoal Lutheran Mission.-* 
The Lutheran Mission work in India was com- 
menced in 1706 by German Missionaries under 
the Danish Tranquebar Mission. It was taken 
up by the L.E.L.M. (founded in 1880) in 1841. 
The L.S.L.M. re-entered into the work after 
the great war in 1627. It is located in the 
Mad^ CSiingleput, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts. The Mission co-operates with the 
Church of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churoh. The L.E.L.M. main- 
tains two High SchoolB for boys at Madras and 
Shiyali (Tanjore Dt.), 9. Elementary Schools for 
boys and girls in different places, and various 
other institutions. 

European staff 24; Sehools 11; Teaching 
staff 121 ; Pupils : boys 1,642 and girls 1,060. 

Presi^ ;*-Bev. P. Oailte, I4c. D., ” Ttan- 
queto House,” Trichinopoly. 


[ TllUL ETANUIUOAL LUXXUAN DXHRCn^i 
Organised Churches 49 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 89; other Indian workers 126; 
Baptised membership 85,828 ; Schoois 287^. 
Teaching staff 703 ; Pu^ffia : 13,088 boys and 
4,742 girls. 

President :^Rt, Eev. J. Sandegren, MA., 
D.D., L.N.O., Bishop of Tranquebar, Trldhl- 
nopoly. 

Mibsoubi Evanoiuoal Lutheran INDU 
Mission (M.E.L.I.M.). is located in 
Arcot (Ambur, Vanlyambadl, Pemamhut)^ 
Salem (Krl^naglri), Tanjore (Tanjore, NegapSr 
tarn, Annakadu), Trichinopoly (Golden EbUkL' 
Madura (Madura, Vellakulam, Putlnipattijf 
Eamnad (valsurampatti, Unlpatti), Tinnevel^ 
(Yallioor, Yadakan^ilam) Districts, in Mysore 
(Eolar Gold Fields, Bangalor^ and in Travsn- 
core (Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Parasala, Heyyat* 
tiukara, Hedumangad, Nilamail, Alleppey and 
Shertely). 

There are 42 missionaries (of whom 5 are on 
furlough), 1 American teacher in charge of a 
school and boarding Itome for children of mis- 
sionaries (in Kodalkanal), 2 male doctor (1 
American, 1 Indian), 2 American Zenana wor- 
kers, 1 American nurse, 1 American Female 
Educational worker, 8 training institutions for 
teachers, 1 for catec^ts, 1 theological semihary 
for training pastors, 8 high sdboms, 1 hospital 
with 20 beds. 

SiATiSTiOB, November 1, 1938 : Souls, 17,810 ; 
baptised. 18,481; catechumens, 1788; adhe- 
rents, 2591 ; native pastors, 7 ; evangdlsts, 17 ; 
catechists, 164 ; teachers banging to the 
Meijm, 158; other teachers, 81; boarding 
houses, 10. 

THE General Ssobstary -The Eev. E. M. 
Zom, Nagercoil, Tiavanoore, South India. 

The Danish Missionary Soozety, estab- 
lished 1864 in South Aroot, working there and in 
North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills, in Madras 
and in Orissa has a total staff of 859 Indian 
and 61 European workers, communicants, 8,180, 
Christian Oommnulty 7,714, one High Simool 
one Secondary school, one Bible School lor 
Women, three Boarding Schools, three Industrial 
Schools, one hostel, 788 Elementary Schools, and 
two Hospitals; total scholars 6,074. 

President, — The Eev. 0. Bindslev, Nellikup- 
pam. 

Treaeurer, — The Eev. K. Heiberg, 88, Broad- 
way, G. T., Madras. 

The Santal Mission of the Hortbriil 
Churohss (formerly known as the Irndian 
Home Mission to the Santals)— Founded in 
1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Btebhuiu. 
Hurshidaba^ Mglda, EaishaM, Dlnalpiir ami 
Goalpara. Work is prmdpaUy among the 
Santals but also among BengiuiB and the Meoh 
people (Boro). Mis s ion staff numbeie '88 of 
whom 2 medical m lsslonartes. Indian paetorstl, 
other Indian workers 500, Ohiistlaa oommiiiiity 
in organised oongregatlons 21,441. 8 boasdlng 
schools with 900 180 elementary sohohls 

with 2,300 pui^, 1 industrial sehool with 00 
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impils, 1 printing press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, B hospltalB, 4 dispensaries, l leper 
colony with 800 lepers, 1 tea garden. Acting 
Sccrmy : Eev. E. Bosenlund, Dnmka, Santal 

Parganas. 

Methodist Church. 

Thb Methodist Missionary Society com- 
mOnced work in India, in 1817. The Mission 
In India apart Irom Ceylon is organised into 
7 Districts with their separate District Synods 
working under 2 Provincial Synods. In con- 
nection with these Synods there is a large English 
work with 22 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military and English work. 


Eobinson, was known as *‘the prophet of the 
mass movement.*' Wide territories in whldi 
movements of groups of people to Christian faith 
have been initiated have been transferred to 
other Churches. While these group movements 
have until recent years been confined to the 
depressed classes and aboriginal tribes converts 
from the higher castes and from Islam have 
been numerous since 1890. 

The educational work includes four colleges, 
with participation in two others, twenty two 
high schools, more than a score of normal 
training and theological schools and over a 
thousand schools of other grades. The pupils 
in these schools exceed forty thousand. 


The Districts occupied include 148 Circuits 
in Benml, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Punjab, 
North West Frontier ProAdhoes, Baluchistan, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces and Nizam's 
Dominions. The European staff numbers 
218 with 78 Indian ministers and 1,002 Catechists. 
There are 418 Churches with a Christian com- 
munity of 122,086 and 33,556 Communicants. 
There are a number of Circuits with their 
Churches thoroughly organised and self-sup- 
porting. Educational work comprises 3 Chris- 
tian Colleges with 80 teachers and 1,763 students; 
6 Theolo^cal Institutes with 42 teachers and 
378 students ; 11 High Schools with 236 teachers 
and 6,047 stndents, 6 Industrial Institutes with 
26 teachers and 242 students, 7 Boarding Schools 
with 116 teachers and 1,648 scholars, 1,233 
Elementary Schools with 2,312 teachers and 
41,881 scholars. 

Medical work is represented by 17 Medical 
Institutions with 8 European and 12 Indian 
doctors, 8,877 In-patients and 61,137 Out- 
pationts. • 

The Methodist Episcopal Church originated 
in the United States of America as an out- 
growth of the Wesleyan revival. Unlike the 
Methodists of Great Britain those in the United 
States retained the Episcopal form of Church 
government. Their separation from the Church 
of England resulted from their decision to 
elect bishops of their own and have them ordain 
mlnisteis for their churches which were scattered 
over a wide territory and, being without an 
ordained ministry were clamouring for the 
Sacraments. The first bishops were Thomas 
Coke, an ordained oleigyman of the Church of 
England, and Francis Asbury, a former lay 
preacher whom Jcfim Wesley had ordained and 
sent to the Colonies. 


This Church began work in India at Bareilly 
and Lucknow in the United Provinces in 1866. 
Its baptised membership in India and Burma 
now totals about five hundred thousand in 
i^en Annual Conferences. From these conn- 
tijes the Church spread to Malaya, the Neth- 
edanda Indies and Philliplne Islands, in the 
liflt name d of whidi it has a memb^nhip of 


Xhia Church is widdy known lor its extensive 
e^hinationid wosk for Indian and Anglo*lndian 
yotsth% ita association with “ mass mov emen ts ** 
movements" into Christianity and 
ae wk raiH itiOiMi to Christian literature. The 
SMt biiMp in India, the late Dr. James M. 


Christian literature is produced in English, 
Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Gujerati, Marathi, Te- 
lugu, Eanarese, Burmese and Chinese. The 
Lucknow Publishing House produces books and 
periodicals in English, Hindi, Urdu and Eoman 
Urdu. Among the periodicals are The Indian 
Witness (a weekly). The Junior Methodist, and 
The Fellowship (monthlies), and Christian Edu- 
cation and the Upper Eoom (quarterlies), all 
in English and The Kaukab-l-Hind, a weekly 
in Eoman Urdu. 


While the Church in India is fully integrated 
in the wider Church and has not sought indepen- 
dence it exercises nearly complete autonomy in 
India. The governing body in India is the 
Central Conference, wbldi meets quadrennially, 
its most recent session having held at 
Hyderabad, Deccan, December 80th, 1938 to 
January 10th, 1989. Twenty lour delegates 
are sent to the Quadrennial General Conference, 
which has hitherto met always in the Unit»l 
States of America. 

The Church reports about 600 ordained Indian 
and Burmese ministers, 4000 unordained cate- 
chists, evangelists and teachers and two hundred 
foreign missionaries mostly from the United 
States, but representing also Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Switzerland. The Church is organized in 
72 Districts. Most of the District Superinten- 
dents are Indians. Missionaries have no authority 
in the Cliurch except such as comes with offices 
to which they are appointed. There is no 
separate mission organization. 

At present there are three bishops. A fourth 
will be chosen shortly. The three bishops are 
not confined to separate dioceses but are general 
superintendents with co-ordinate authority 
throughout India and Burma. For purpose of 
administiration, however, eadi is aaMgned 
quadrennially to an area consisting of three or 
more Annual Conferences. Bhhops are dected 
for life but retire from active administration 
between their sixty fifth and seventieth years. 
The Bishops now administering are — The Et. 
Eev. Brenum Thobum Badley, M,A., LL.D., 
Delhi ; The Bt. Eev. Jeshwant Eao Chitambar. 
M.A., LL.D., Jubbulpore : The Et. Eev. Jarrell 
Wasi^m Pickett, M.A., D.D., Bombay. 


The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
•io^Saniim^ Thana District Headquarters. 
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field, four main stations, one Boarding school, 
one Industrial school, one Bible school, four 
village schools, one village farm project. 
Chairman of Field Committee. — Eev. Alton B. 
Llddick, Sanjan, Thana District. 

The Methodist Protestant Missioii began 
work in India in 1910, has a staff of four mission' 
nries. The work is confined to DhuUa Taloka, 
with one Main station, Dhulia. There Is 
one hostel for orphan children, evangelistic 
work and a hospital. Sectary: Dr. Edith 
Lacy, Dhnlia, West Khandesh. 


The Free Methodist Xliosion of Jfoith 
America — Established atTeotmal,! 898, opemtes 
in Berar with as staff of 18 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers. Organised churches 5, 1 Theo- 
logical School, Girls' Boarding School, 1 Anglo- 
Vemacnlar Middle School, 6 Elementary 
Schools, 1 Dispensary and 5 centres for dfnloal 
and village health work. 

Secretary: Mrs. F. J. Kline, Yeotmal, Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and one smaller Command . 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 

Lahore. 

Weetem Territory, with Headquarters at 

Bombay. 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, In Travancore State. 

Ceylon Terriiory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 

Eastern Territory, with Headquarters at 

Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 

Bangoon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 

Northern Territory.— The area in this Ter- 
rito^is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore. 

Evangelistic work, especially among the** de- 
pressed classes," is extensively carried on, botii 
in the Punjab and the U. P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ** Oriminal Tribes " are under the control of 
the Salvation Army In the United Provinces 
(where thia important reformative work was 
commenced). A special Settlement has also 
been opened In the Andamans dating the 
last few years. 

A land colony 2,<K)0 acres In extent is in ezis- 
tenoe in the Multan Dlsttiot. where a popnla- 
tion of 1300 has been settied. The land will 
ultimately become the p roper ty of the holders. 


^ Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other In 
the United Provinces ; and also in one dis- 
pensary. 

Other institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Agricultural Colonies Soldiers, and 
Citilians Hostel, Delhi. 

Village centres at which the S. A. 


Works 2,109 

Officers and Employees ' 618 

Social Institutions 5 


Territorial Headqmrters---TeT07»ym £oad, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander— Coloml W. D. 
Pennlok. 

Western Territory. — ^The Western Territory 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharastra. 

Territorial Seadquarters—The Salvation Army. 
Morland Boad, BycuUa, Bombay. 

Territorial Cosimandsf— Lt-Commissioner 

H. B. CoUedge (Prakram Singh). 

Chief Brigadier Stephen Z. Seager 

(Himmat Singh). 

Corp, 287; Outposts 485; Societies 478 
Social Institutions 16. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations 
there are established a large General Hospital-^ 
Emery Memorial, Anand — ^Ahmednagar Hos- 
pital, Kaiza Dif^nsary and several Dispen- 
saties ; 220 Day Schools ; 4 Boarding Schools : 
a Home for Juvenile Criminals ; Industtial mid 
Rescue Home for Women ; conditionally 
Released Prisoners* Home ; the management of 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars* Camp ; Weaving 
Schools, Factory for the making of Weaving. 
Warping and Reeling Ifodiines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of about 205 
Salvationists. 

Madns and Telufii Tenrilefy.— This 
Territory comprises the oHy of Mhdzas and 
work sitnated in the Hellote, Guntur, Xlstna 
and West Godavari Distrieta of the Koctlitni 
Oirears of the Madias Fiesldeiioy. 
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There;ar« the following agencies at work 
plaoes In i^ch work !• s^teihatically < 
woth evaagelloal and edutiatlon and socii 


•rkfOic., 

^ y done, 

. emgeil^l and eduoallon and social 
'^8 Ooi^ and Oii%i)Ofts ; 132 idllage primary 
aohooU: 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement; 2 
wmntfons for the training of Officers ; 1 Leper 
V^lthy at Bapatla ndth 265 inmates, 1 Hospital 
{w women and children at Kidrobruhi, Guntur 
Didtriot, a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras; 
a Boarding Schools for girls, and another 
for hoys of the SsUation jlrmy. 

Territorial Heaiquartert : — 1%e Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. G .P. 0 . Box 206. 

Territorial Comwonder— Brigadier Maslin. 

Chief Secretary : Brigadier Edward Walker. 


SontliMni India Territory. 

The Southern India Territory is situated in the 
southern-most part of the Indian peninsula, 
where for upward of half a century^ our work 
has been carried on with truly blessed results. 

Social degradation, as a result of following the 
deadly line of custom, has kept certain labouring 
communities on the border line of slavery for 
generations, but The Salvation Army has made 
a wonderful appeal to the spiritual instincts of 
these people, and thousands ^on thousands 
have been won for Christ and His service since 
the commencement of our operations. 


The Army’s ministrations have been extended 
not only to the land labourers of the Malayalam 
country who live in scattered communities, but 
to the vii^ile Tamils of the furtherest south who 
oon^gate in small village clusters where land 
is cosUy and dwelling space is congested. Be- 
gldes ministering to their spiritual needs, The 
Army undertakes responsibility in regard to 
sanitary and educational arrangements as well 
as to the moral and economic life of the people. 


A great forward movement is now being made 
in BritIA South India. In this region five new 
Corps Were establi^ed during the early months 
of 1938 and hundreds of villages where the 
Gospel message is never preached are waiting 
for us to come and set up the lamp of truth. 

In one Division, where The Army has a cons- 
tituency of more than 12,000 members, a 
great malaria epidemic has broken out, causing 
death to hundreads and generally undermining 
the health and vitality of the people. The 
Officers who are stationed in this malaria belt, 
though exposed to infection and even falling 
victims to the disease, have bravely kept to 
their posts, having pledged themselves to stand 
by the people in their troubles. Eighteen 
Officers were Immediately set aside to und^o 
a short period of training in methods of fighting 
malaria and to treat those who had been stricken 
with the malady. 

Medical services have assumed great propor- 
tions in this Territory. More than 108,000 
patients were treated in twelve months at the 
Catherine Booth Hospital and its eight branches. 
Opened last year, the Jones Memorial Hbsfpital 
is a splendidly equipped building with a modem 
operaung theatre and nursing wards for both 
men and women patients. A Christlike ministry 
is also In daily operation at our two leper 
Colonies. 

Statistics : — Officers, 1,067 ; Employees, 288 ; 
Corps, 612 ; Outposts and Societies, 844 ; 
Schools, 213 ; Hospitals, 11 ; Institutions, 7. 

Territorial Headquarters : — S. A. Kuravan- 
conam, Trivandrum, Travanoore State. 

Territorial Commander : — Lieut .-Commissioner 
Chas. F. A. Mackenzie. 

Chief Secretary Lleut.-Colonel A. J. Hed^n. 
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The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and alahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and ^ 
eztricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the BngUsh 
was to make their law public and territorial* 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1778 and the advent of Sn^sh 
lawyers as Judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780. 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
ag^st a Hahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be spiled. The rules of the 
Shastros and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian SUvery Act, 1848; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage / ct, 1866 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Oazetteer, ** A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre> 
•idency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is ever 3 rwbere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either dt Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law> 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated. 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as **hop^ 
leiriy unwieldy, entangled and confusing, “ 
The flriit stem toward general codifloatlon were 
taken Id 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of #Dlch Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law. during] 
which period it underwent revision from bisj 
sucoessors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law In 1860. 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers wbo| 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
** The Indian penal code may be desodM as 
the criminal law of England freed from an 
technicaBties and su^fiuities, sy8tem<^ticeily 
ammged and mbdified in some few Mrtleniars 
(they are surprlrindy few) to suit the oireum- 
stances of Britlsb India. It is practically Im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.'* The 
rules of Civil Procedure hand been embodied 
in tiie Cc^ of ^yn preoednre. 3%e Indian 
PSikal Opde has time bee n a m end ed . 

ThrCnde of Ciw mbediire wes remndehed 
in and the Code of Criminal Procedure 


in 1898. These CJodes as amended from |hhe t< 
time are now in force.. The years betweeni^ 
and 1886 saw a great deal of kglslatlve act 
in British India, and important braiumeaa 
law, like S^videnoe, Conmct, Ttanfm c« 
perty. Trusts, Negotiable Instruiimn^ 
were codified in the form of Acts of the ^ 
Legislature applicable to the wbdte of ^ 
Inola. These, amended from time to tima. 
supplemented by rules derived from 
decisions, constitute the bulk " 
administered in British India. 

Statnte Law Revlaioa. 

In October, 1921, a committee was hppolh^ 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. p. 
Muddlman, I.G.S.. to deal with the questldh^^ 
statute law revision. The functions of ths 
Committee are to prepare for the oonsldecathni 
of Oovemment such measures of oonBoiida< 
tlon and olarlfication, as may be necessary be 
secure the highest attainable standard a1 
formal perfection in the statnte law of Indi#. 
In several branohee of the law oonsdlldatlar 
has long been overdue, and it Is suggested 
the preparation of a Bill oonsolidatmg the exisi 
ing law relating to merohant shipping, wiu) 
sneh amendments therein as are neoeititated m 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
Ikiglish statutes since 1894 on the same Snbjeti 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions retmtinfl 
from the eetabUthment of the reformed Oommitll' 
tlon, Increasing importance will attach hfSf* 
after to the perlodiiM examination and revl^ 
of the Btatute Book and the GoveMuhedt 
India hope that the Committee wlu take ih 
place as a permanent feature of the legiilatim 
machinery of the country. 

Earopeaii British SnbiJeoti. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is tiK 
same lor ail classes, certain distinctions of pro 
oedure have always been malnthlned in regari 
to criminal charges against Barop(uui Briuil 
subjects. Until 1872 European British Sgp 
Jects could only be tried or punished by oiib»h 
the High Courts. It was then enacted ifltM 
European British subjects should be liable^ 
be tried for any ofleuces by magistrates of 
highest class, who were also Justioos or 8i( 
peace, and by Judges of the Bessidnl CoftmJ 
but it was necessary in both edsei that tl|4 
magistrate or Judge should himself be a 
pean British subject. In 1888 tbe GoeethihUii 
of India annonneed that th^ had decide^ '' ' 
settle tbe question of Jurisdiction ovef 
subjects in such a way as to remove ,i 
code at once and eomplefely qve ^ 
dlsquallllcatton which is nasea merelj 
distwetions.** This decision, emlbof" 

Ubert Bill, aroused a storm of 

which is still remembered., The mh., 
ended in e oomptomMe whifm ie thus sn 
rised by Sir Jotm Straoh^ C* tndlg **). 
Qontroversy ended .with the virtohl* ' 
not avowed, , ab§nacg)me&t of t M i 

>rce was i „ 

aimlnisiied, 

piivlleges of European Britlsb snbjeetic' 
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witb oflencee, and it left their poaitioa as tx- 
oeptional hs before. The general disqaahflca- 
Uen of native Judges and magistrates remains ; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of dlitrlct magistrate or sessions Judge, his 
powers in regard to Jurisdiction over European 
BrftiBh subjects are the same as those of an 
EngUshman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
Judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge* to claim to be tried by a Jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans. .....Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.** 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
LegMative Assembly in September 1921, 
the fdlowing motion was adopted : — ‘* That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indiens and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1808, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed* 
IM and to report on the best methods of giving 
emct to their proposals.** As a result of the 
recommendations of the BaclaJ Distinctions 
Committee the law on the suMect was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1928 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIIl (sections 443-468) the new Chapter 
icyTTTT (sections 448-440) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted. This 
baa in some measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians 
under the Code. Since 1836 no distinction of 
race have been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout India. 

The Federal Court. 


A Federal Court is, according to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Beport, a necessary 
element of any Federal Constitution. It is at 
once the guardian and interpreter of the Consti- 
tution, and arbiter of the disputes between the | 
Federal Units. The Government of India Actj 
1985 accordingly provides (sections 200-218) that I 
there shall be a Federal Court consisting of a i 
Chief Justice of India and such number of other 
hidges as His Majesty may deem necessary: 
but the number of puisne Judges shall not exceed 
six, unless and until an address is submitted by 
the Federal Legislature for an increase. Every 

t udge of the Federal Court is to be appointed 
Bis Majesty by warrant under the Boyal 
Sign Manual. He shall hold office until he 
a^ins the age of 65 years, but is liable to be 
removed Irma office on the ground of misbeha- 
viour or of bodily or mental infirmity, provided 
that tihe Judicial Committee of the ]foivy Council 
on a reference reports that the Judge o^ht on 
nny such mound to be removed. The F^eral 
Ocmrt shau be a Court (ff Becord, and shall sit 
at Drihl or such other place or places as the 
<fhiaf^ Justice may with the approval of 
the Qovemor-Qmieial ihom time to time 
e^poliit* 


1 The Federal Court has exclusive original 
I Jurisdiction In any dispute between any two or 
more of thefoUov^g parties, that is to say. the 
Federation, any of the Provinces, or any of the 
Federated States, if and in so far as the dispute 
involves any question (of law or of fact) on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends. Certain restrictions are placed u]Mn 
the Court's Jurisdiction over disputes to which a 
state is a psuty. In the exercise of its original 
Jurisdiction the Court can pronounce only a 
declaratory Judgment. The Court .1* Invested 
with appellate Jurisdiction over any Judgment 
decree or final order of a High Court in British 
India, if the High Court certifies that the case 
Involves a substantial question of law as to the 
Interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
or any Order in Council made thereunder. No 
direct appeal in such a case lies to His Majesty 
in Council either with or without special leave. 
The Federal Legislature is empowered to enlarge 
the appellate Jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
so as to extend to certain civil cases Involving 
large stakes. An appeal also lies to the Federal 
Court from a High Court in a Federated State 
on the ground that a question of law has been 
wrongly decided concerning the interpretation 
of the Act, or of an Order in Council made there- 
under, or the extent of the executive or 
legislative authority vested in the Federation by 
virtue of the Instrument of Accession of the State 
or arising under Agreement made under Fart VI 
of the Act in relation to the administration in 
the State of a law of the Federal Legislature. 

An appeal may be brought to His Majesty in 
Council from a decision of the Federal Court in 
its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
concerns the interpretation of the Act, or of an 
Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent 
of the executive or legislative authority vested 
in the Federation by virtue of an Instrument of 
Accession, or under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Act. An appeal may also be 
brought to the Privy Council where special leave 
Is granted either by the Federal Court or the 
Privy Council. All authorities, civil and Judicial, 
throughout the Federation are enjoined to act 
in aid of the Federal Court. All proceedings in 
the Federal Court shall be in the English 
language, and Judgment must be pronounced in 
open court in accordance with the opinion of 
the majority of the Judges. 

The Federal Court is established and com- 
menced to function from Ist October 1937. The 
Court in the first instance consists of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne Judges. The Chief 
Justice receives a salary of Ks. 7,000, and each 
of the puisne judges Ks. 5,500 per month. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C., is appointed to be 
the first Chief Justice of India, and Sir Shah 
Mahomed Sulaiman and Mr. M. K. Jayakar to be 
Judges of the Federal Court. 

The functions ot the Federal Court are not to 
be affected in any way by the assumption of 
emergency powers by the Governor-General 
I under section 45 of the Act in case of failure of 
the Constitutional machinery. 

High Coiirtt. 

Hkh Courts of Judicature were constl- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay end Madras, and later fox the 
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United Piovtooes and the Punjab superseding 
the oid supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Bangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
in India, This fixed proportion of Barrister and 
Civilian Judges has now been abolished by 
Ctovernment of India Act 1935. Trial by Jury 
is the rule in original criminal cases before the 
High Courts, but juries are never employed 
in civil suits in India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
diflerence being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindh, N. W. P. Province and the 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal 
tribunal is known as the Court of ttie Judicial 
Commissioner. Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has approved the proposal 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Central Provinces and Borar and Sindh; and 
a High Court has since January 1936 been 
established at Nagpur. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Maj^y in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over ail 
the subordinate courts. Betums are regular* 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the etums, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions Judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assises, and are competent to 
try all accused Decsons duly committed, and 
to inflict any pumshment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to conflrma* 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely ntiUsed in the towns, 
for the appointmeDt of honorary magistratei ; 
In the Presidency towns Ptesidenoy magistiates 
deal with magistezial eases and benches of 
JnstioeB of the Peace or honorary magistrateB 
dispose of the less Important cases. 


Trials before courts of session ate either 
with assessors or inrtes. Assessors assist, hut 
do not bind the Judge by their opinions ; on 
Juries the opinion of the majority firevails If' 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
But there is no Ck>urt of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons oonvloted of serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal J urisdiotions. 
Tbe prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Go7emor-General-in-Cottnoll and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudios to 
tbe superior power of the Crown. 

The constitiTtion and Jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions Judge is app(Hnted for 
each district; as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original Jurisdiction, 
bds functions as Sessions Judge have been de<* 
scribed. For these posts memoers of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with Jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
oiiginal jurisdiction. Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Ba. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts tbe chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofuasU 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their dnties are discharged by tbe ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by Jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts 
and Pleaders, Mukhtlars and revenno agents. 
Barfiatersand Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Conrts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
wlm are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and In the 
Conrts subordinate to the High Conrte. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before adlniashNi 
to practise in much the same way as In Engiand, 
Tbe rule that a solicitor mnst instmot counsel 
prevails only on tbe original aide of the Bombay 
and Calcntta High Conrte. Pleaders pmCtise 
in tbe subordinate courts In accordance wHh 
rules framed tnr the Hlfto Courts. The Bar 
Connells Act ^ 19ffl alms at ah^htng Mi 
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wriou indM ol pcactltloQeEi, aad under it emci) 
of ttoHUdi Oourte matntatei a roU ol advo- 
eate« entitled to practise within its Juiiediotion. 

Law Offleera. 

. Oovaniinaat ot India has its own law 
edOeagne in the l^sgal M^ber of GouncdLl 
M Oorenunent meaeures are dialted in tbiaj 
mpartment* Outside the Council the 
4pal law olhoer ed the Oovemment ol India 
if, the AdTooateFOeneral ot Bengal, wba Is 
app^tsd hjr the tewn, is the leader ol the 
iMl Bar, and- la alwm nominated a member 
<n , the Broaitteial; LegWhitiae OounclL In 
CpoiiHa he la so s l u t ed the Standing Oounael 
aim the Oovemment Solicitor* There ace 
adwoostes-Oeheral appointed by the Crown and 
Oofcinment Sohoitofs tot Bombay and Madras, 
fod la Bombay there Is attached to the 
Sefittailat a Legal Bemembraucer and an 
Aaiistant Xegal Bemeoibraneer, drawn from the 
Indieial Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 
The Covemment ol Bengal consults the Bengal 
Advoeate-^Ienexai, the Standing Counsel and 
the Ooverament SoUoltor, and has besides a 
Lsgfl Bemembranoer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Bc^ty Legal Eemembranoer (a practising 
hamster) t the United Provinees are equipped 
adth a dvillaa Legal Bemembranoer and pro- 
pifiofial lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate; the Puniab 
as a Legal Bemembranoer, Government Advo- 


cate and a Junior Government Advocate; and 
Burma a Government Advooate, besides a 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Ooiacil. 
Under the Government of India Aot 19iS5 It is 
proposed to appoint an Advocate-General lor 
eaw of the more imports^ provinces, and an 
Advoeete*^lenezal ot t^y|rla|^,IGouwls4t)so 
arae^ed. and he pMao^l law., 

omoer of the federal Goveeimeat. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts ol 
Oaleir^ Madias and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, seleoted from 
non-oflicJalB ol itandHm,, the detafled worh 
being done by deputy ■neiifls, who are olftoers 
of the Court. 

Law Baporta. 

The Indian Law Beporti are now puHlsbed 
in seven series— Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Bangoon 
under the authority of the Govemor- 
QeoeraMn-Counell. They contain oases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judloial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals rahWMfluestions ol very 
neat importaaee, and fte Council of Law 
Beportlng for Bnpand and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the phrlod 
1874-1898. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports Issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 


Bengal Jndloial Department. 

Chief Justice. 


Dtrbsrshire, The Hon'ble Sir Harold, Kt., x.o., M.o., 
Budster-at-Law. 

Costello, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J,eonsrd Wilfred James, 
Kt.. Ma., LL.B., Barrlster-at-Law. 

Lort-WUliams, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, Bt., K.o.. 

Ghose, I.lie Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sarat Humar, m.a, 

L0.8. 

Paockridge, l%e Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hugh Bahere, 
Bartlsi er-at-Law. 

Pgtteiaoii, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice David Clarke, i.o.s.. 

Ameer AU, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Toriok, Barrister 
at-Law. 

Ghosh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mahlm Chandra, m.a., 
I.O.S., Barrister-at-Law. 

Bartley, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Charles, I.O.S., 
Borrister-at-Law. 

MbKair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, 
Barrlster-at-Law. 

AU. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed Hastm 

Henderson, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Alien Gerald 

Mitler, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Boopesdra Coomar . . 

Khundkar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. A., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Haw, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Benegal Karslnga, Kt, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

. mookerjee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice BUan Kumar, 
XA., B.L. 

M, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 0|iamchandra,x*A.,BJi. 
y, Hon *ble Mr. Justice George Armstrong, 1 . 0 . 8 , 
^ The Hon’ble Mr. Jnstice Bowd Pranois, b.a., 
0 . 8 . 

B Hon’ble Mr. Justice Amarendia Halh, Barrlster- 

8 . 

. Kumar Jtoy, Kt„ Barrlster-at-Law .. 

I.S.IL, Barrlster-at-Law .. 
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Safa» A. K., Barrlster-ftt-Law 1 Oovernmeafr Cotmael. 


Sutdille, H. P. ^ 

Boxbaigh, Hr. T. J. Y.^ p.i.E., i.o.s. 

Bhattacharji, Debendra Narayan, Advocate 


Government SdUcitor. 

Superintendent and B^membranoer f<nr 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Seoretary 
to Government. 

Deputy Superintendent and Bemem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs Gfflelattng 
(High Court.) 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. ^ 

Editor of Lavr Beports. 

Begistrar (Original Side). 


Basak, Dr. Sarat Chandra Senior Government Pleader. 

Mukharji, Prabodh Oopal, Rai Bahadur Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Sen, Binod Chandra Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. , 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar Editor of Lavr Beports. 

Collet, A. L. Registrar (Original Side). 

G&atak, N., m.b.b., Barrister-at-Lavp Master and Official Referee. 

Banarji, Sachindra Nath Assistant Master and Referee. 

Ghosh, J. M., Barrister-at’Law Registrar in Insolvency. 

Mitra, Eanal Lai . . . . . . . . . . . . Deputy Begistrar. 

Palsett, F Secretary to the Hon’ble Chief Justioe 

and Head Clerk, Decree Department. 

Ahmad, O. U., m.a. (Cal.), ll.b. (Bel), BarrUter-at-Law. Assistant Begistrar. 

Das-Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, m.a., b.l. . . . . Do. 

Ghatak, Nlraj Nath, Barrister-at-Law Do. 

Banarji, S. K. (Attomey-at-Law) Do. 

Dutt, Krishna Lall Do. 

Mitra Bhupendra Nath . . Do. 

Moses, 0., Barrister-at>Law Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 

Ellis, T. H., K.A., 1.0.8 Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appcalite 


Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 
R^istrar and Taxing Officer, App^ite 
Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

First Assistant Registrar. 


D’Abreu, P. A., M.B.E Deputy Re^strar. 

Badf'Ud'Din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, b.a. . . . . First Assistant Registrar. 

Basu, Eai Sahib Anukul Chandra Second Assistant Begistrar. . 

Ghosh, Bikaschandra Third Assistant Begistrar. 

Miller, Bhupendra Kumar (on probation) Fourth Assistant Registrar. 

Mbrgan, C. Carey .. .. Administrator-General and Official 

Trustee. 

C. T. Moore, Barrlster-at-Law Deputy Administrator-General and Offi- 

cial Trustee. 

Meyer, S. C. R., Barrister-at-Law Official Assignee. 

Mukharji, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) . . . . . . Official Receiver (on leave.) 

Sums-uz-Zola, Muhammed (Attomey-at-Law) . . . . Offg. Official Receiver. 

Bombay Judicial Department. 

Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir J. W. F., K.O., m.a. Chief Justice. 

(Cantab.) 

Blackwell, The Honb’le Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Kt., Puisne Judge. 

K.B.K., Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., B.A., Bar-at- Da. 

Law, L0.8. 

Wadia, ^e Hon’ble Mr. Justioe Bomanjl Jamshedji, Do. 

Bar-at-Law. 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justioe Harilal Jekisondas, Do. 

£L3., Advocate (0;S.> 

Divatla, The Hon’ue Mr. Justioe Harsidhbhal Vajubhai, Do. 

]f.A.,ht.B. 

W adia. The Hon’ble Mr. J ustice Na vipji ehangir, Bar-at- Do. 

Law, i.c.8. 

Maoklin, The Hon. Mr. Justice A. 8. R., hcs Do. 

Wasudev, The Hon’ble Mr. Justioe K.B.iiiL.B. .. .. Do. 

Somjee, The Hon’hle Mr. Justioe MX, Rar-at-Law Do. 

Sen^ The Honllie Mr. Justice E.O., I.O.S. Offg. Puisne Judge. 

Lom, The H<m’ble Mr. N S. . . (Additional Judge). 

gutalv adt M. Advocate (0.8.) .. .. AdvooateGeuenU. 


bf Legal Adairi. 
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BOMBAY JUDICIAL DEPAETMEISTT— cofiM. 


Little A Co 

Bhih, C. 0„ M.A., LL.B 

DeiAl, B. G.. B.A., LL.B 

Potigara, N. K., B.A., ll.b. 

Valdl,J.H.,Bar-»t*Lair 

O’Oorman, 0. C., Bar*at*LBW 

BiUmoria, E. 8.. x.l., ll.b., Bar*at-Law 

Abnvala, N. B., ll.b 

Vetnvala, N. A., lA.B., Attorney-at-Law 

Vaklfa.O. A., LZi.b., Advocate (O.S.) 

Jahaglrdar, E. A., V.A., ll.b 

EodrigueB, Leo. ll.b., Advocate (0.8.) 

Mody, B. M. 

Patel, Eao Bahadur Eanohhodbhal Dhalbabbai, u.a.. 

LL.B. (Cantab.), BaT*at>Law. 

Khaiiaa, Qulam Hoasaln Eabimtoola, Bar-at*Law 


Vakil, JI. A., B.A., LL.B.. Bar-at-Law 
Seqneira, A. P., ll.b.. Advocate (O.S.) .. 
Ealiiiatoola, 8. J., B.A., xa4.B., Bar-at-Law 
Oknc Brown, 6 . 8 ., Bar-at-Law .. 

Tahir All ratehl,LL.B 

Majomdar, J. H., Bar-ai-Law 
Mahadeva, O.G., ll.m., Advocate ( O.S.) . . 
Klrttkar, A. H.. LL.B., Bar-at-Uw 

Ayyar. A. E. N 

Daatur. K. E., LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) 

Ball, K.N, 

Ohltre» B. A., Bar-at-Law 

Bbamdha, Dr, Phlrose C., m.b 

Nemaaie. M. E 

Waterflold, T. H., i.o.s 

Eao»M. Q„ X.A.,LL.B 

Athalye. K, A., B.A.. ll.b 


Govemtment Solicitors. 

Solicitor to Government in Legal Dept. 

Assistant Solicitor to Government in 
Legal Department. 

Public Prosecutor for Bombay. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Editor, Indian Law Eeports. 

Official Assignee. 

Deputy Official Assignee. 

1st Assistant to Official Assignee. 

2nd Assistant to Official Assignee. 
Government Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay. 

Administrator General and Official 
Trustee. 

Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Master and Ecglstrar In Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations. 

Master and Assistant Prothonotary, 
Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Eegistrar. 

Assistant Taxing Master. 

First Assistant Master. 

2nd Assistant Master. 

:ird Assistant Master. 

Associate. 

Do. 

Associate and Secretory to the Eule 
Committee. 

Associate. 

Do. 

Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff. 

Registrar, High Court, AppeUate Side. 
De^ty Eegistrar and Sealer, Appellate 

Assistant Eegistrar. 


COUET OF THE JUDICIAL 00MM18810NXB OF SIND. 


Godrey, Davla, i.o.s. 

Weston, Brio, B.A. (Oantab). 1 . 0 . 8 . 
ffaveUvala, M. A.. Dar-at-Law 

Lobo. Charles M., B. A., LL.B. 
HaMm, B. Tayabll, Bar-at-Law . 
OaMUno. B. V., x.a.. ll.b. 
Dharamdas Thawerdas, B.4., ll.b. 
DhaMHirBl TitiUidaa, B jo.« ll.b. 


I Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 

Judge of the Court of the Judldal 
Oommisskmer of Staid. 

Judge of the Court of the Jodieial 
Oommlasloner of Stud. (On leave 
preparatory to retirement.) 

Do. 

Do. 


Bagliliar and Gletk of the Crown. 


OflUctaa Aarigoae, Eaiaohl. 

Saoo^ legistiar of flraie 

and Begbtiar of Ooinpaiiiea lor ited. 
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COVST BECEIVBB AND UQDIDATOB AND ASSISTANTS. 


DeMl, lb. B. E., Advocate (O.S.) 
Appabbai, O. Desai, Bar>atrLaw 
Engineer, B. E., b.a., ix-B. . . 
Banaji, D. Ei ]!.▲., llj. . . 


Gonit Beceiver and Liquidator. 

First Assistant to ttie Oourt Beoelver. 
Seoond Assistant to do. 

Third Assistant to do* 


Madras Jadidal Department. 


Leach, The Hon*b!e Sir Lionel. Kt., Bar<at*Law. 

Bom, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 8.. i.c.8 

Mockett, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V 

Pandrang Bow, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V., l.c.8. 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J., 1 . 0.8 

Wadsworth. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 8., i.o.s 

Venkataramana Bao Nayndu. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
P., Bao Bahadur. 

Lak ri i ma na Bao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. P., Diwan 
Bahadur. 

Gentle. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. W., Bar-at-Law . . 
Stodart, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, J. 0., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Bahnoan. Et., The Hon’ble Justice Dr. Abdur. Ehao 
Bahadur. 

Erishnaswaml Ayyangar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. 8. 
Bomasrya. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B 

Bmail, H. M 

Sltharama Bao, B 

Chowdary, V. V 

V. L. EthlraJ, Bar-at-Law 

Aingar, B. N., Bar-at-Law 

Rajagopalan, G.. B.I., u.L 

Viswanatha Ayyar, A. 8., B.A., b.l 

Besha Ayengar, E. V. 

Muhammad Moosa Salt Sahib Bahadur 

Anantaraman, T. 8 

Appa Bao, D., Bar-at-Law 

Satyamurtl Aiyar, B., m.a., m.l 

Sankaraoar^ana, B. C., m.a., li.o., Bar-at-Law 

Oanapathi, E. Bar-at-Law 

Jayaram Ayyar, B., Ma., b.l 

Brinivasa Ayyar, B.A., b.l 

E. C. Mambiyar, b.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law 


Ohle! Justice. 
Judge. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Government Solicitor. 

Government Pleader. 

Law Barter. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Beports Hadiai 
Series. 

Law Beporter. 

Do, 

Secretary, Buie Ckmimlttee* 

Sheriff of Madias. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Begistrar, High Court. 

Master, High Oourt. 

Dmty Begistrar, Appellate Side^ 
Omclal Beferee. 

let Assistant Begistrar, Original Blde^ 
and Clerk of the Crown. 

Ist AsslsUnt Begistrar, Appellate Side* 
2nd Assistant Begistrar, Original Side. 


Assam Judicial Department 


Blank, A. L., LOA. 


ffindley, H. L. f.OA. 

Stork, H. C., 1 .OAL . 
Baaar.il, H., LOA. . 

fianta, L P. 


Secretary to Goremment, LegtslatltB 
Department, and Secretary, to Uia 
Assam Legislative OonScil, Stipef- 
Intendent and Betnembrancet of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-GsBerai 
and Official Trustee, Assam. 

District and Sessions Jndge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. 

Judge, A.V.D. 

Offg. Additional Dlst. JndgB, Sythik 
and Cachar. 

Offg. Additional District and Ssssisai 
^ge, Assass Tal^ Dtotttots. 


mfear and Orissa Jodldal DeftarisMart. 


Bacrks, The Hon’ble Sir Arttiur Trevor, Et 

WofiTlha HoB’ble Mr. Jnstloe Allied WiUiara Ewart, 
Bar«t-Law. 

PaBl-ilLTIieHfm*bieMr.J«BUee8alyld,Ba^at.Law .. 
8nMMiw|a]Uhai&iBadHiir,Et.,aES., Hoa*ble Khan 


Chief Jostiee. 
Puisne Judge* 

Do. 

DO. 
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BIHAE AND 0 EIB 8 A JUDICIAL DKPAETBOfNT—conW. 
JameSi The Hon'ble Blr John Francis WlUiaro, | Puisne Judke. 


I.O. 8 ., Bar>at*Law. 

DbATle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balaji, 1.0.8. . . 
Agarwala, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clifford Monmoban, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Varma, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sukhdcv I^rashad, Bar- 
at-Law. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


V 


Eowland, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Francis CJeorge, i.c.g. 
Lall, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Maiiol^r, m.a. (Cunt-ab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

ChattarJli The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Subodli Chandra . . 

H. Whittaker, 1.0.8 

Khan Sahib Khalil-ur-Bahman 

Parem Krishna Nag 

Mirza Ahined Beg 


Brown. K. 0 ., i.s.o 

Baldev Sahay, m.a., l.l. . . 
BaWld Jaflar Imam, Bar-at-Law 
Sinha Bhuvaneshwar Prasbad 


Do. 

Do. Acting Additional. 

Do. do. 

Hegifltrar. 

Deputy Eegistrar. 

Assistant Eegistrar. 

Assistant Eegistrar, Orissa Circuit Court 
and Additional Munsif of Cuttack, in 
addition to his own duties. 
Commissioner of Oaths and Affidavits. 
Advocate General. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government Pleader. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Eoberts, The Hon’ble Bir Ernest Handfurth Goodman. 
Bar-at-Law. 

L \i The Hon’ble Blr Mya, Bar-at-Law 
Baguley, The Hon’ble Blr John Minty, Bar-at- 
Law, l.o.B. 

Mosely, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. G., l.o.B 

U, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ba, Bar-at-l.aw 
Duukley; The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. F., Bar-at-Law, 
I.O.B. 

Mlaokney, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy, i.r.s. 
Braund, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Henry Benedict Llnih- 
waite, Bar-at-Law. 

Sharpe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice lleginald Tauffo, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Shaw, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Joseph, Bor-at-Law . . 
Maung, U.Thein, M.A. , I, L.B., Bar-at-Law 

Lamber^ B. W., Bar-at-Law 

Bjru, U Tun, Bar-at-Law , . 

Thein, U. Mylnt, A.T.M., Bar-at-Law 

Pe, U On., Bar-at-Law 


Tjun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Chelnt, U. Aung, U,.b., Bar-at-Law 
Euaoof, Khan Sahib M, Bar-at-Law 
Lutter, Henry Hillard, v.d. 


Chief Justice, llangoon. 


Judge. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 


Advocate- General, Burma. 

Government Advocate. 

Do. 

Government Advocate (Officiating). 
Administrator- Genera I and Official 

Trustee. Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon 
(Officiating.) 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Asaistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 
Public Prosecutor, Houlmeia. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 


Kyaw, U. Tha, Bar-at-Law. 


Bourne, G. C., t.c.B. 
Ooldimlth, W. 8 . . 


Kyan, L. Hone, B.A., b.l. 




U, Saw Beln (b.) 

Seln, L. Hoke, b.a., ii.L. 




Kirkham, G. P., b.bo., b.!.. . . 

Thein.UBa( 5 ) 

Khln, Daw Me Me, b.a., b.l. 




Mcmteiio, E. P. W., B.80., B.I.. 
Cemar, E. P 





Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
I Md also Public Froeecutor, Kyaukte 
I District. 

Eegistrar, High Court, Eangoon. 
Eegistrar, Original Side, High Court 
Eangoon. 

De^yJS^Mrar, General Department 

Ee^rar, Small Cause Court, Eangoon. 
Fixat Deputy Eegistrar (on leave). 

First Deputy Eegistrar. ( Offlelating.) 
2 nd Deinity Eegistrar. ( Do. ) 
Third Dqputy Eegistrar (Officiating). 
Asaistant Eegiatrar, Appkiate Bide. 
Assistant Eegistrar, Origliial Side (Offi- 
i eialiiffi). 
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Central Provinces and Berar Jndiclal Department. 


stone, The Hon. Sir Gilbert, Bar-at-Law 
Grille. The Hon. Mr. Jneiioe Vrederlcir Looii, Et., 
M.A. rCantah.), Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Niyogi, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Bhawani Shankar, m.a.,| 
LL.M., C.I.E. 

Pollock. The Hon. Mr. Justice Bonald Evelyn, B.A., 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Gruer, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harold George, M.A., 
(Aberd.), Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian, B.A., ll.b. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Puranlk, W. B., b.a., ll.b. 

Burgess, Geoffrey, m.a. (Ciantab.), i.c.s. 

Borwankar, Eesheo Kaghunath, b.a., ll.b 

Bisen, Adbar Sinha 

Deo, Go pal Ramchandra, B.A., b.l. | 

Heroeon, C. E., i.o.s. I 

Paul, E. J., B.A I 


I Chief Justice. 

! Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Advocate General. 

Eegistrar. 

Deputy Eegistrar. 

Do. 

Editor for the Indian Law Report 
Nagpur Series. 

Legal Eemembrancer. 

Assistant Legal Eemembrancer. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Almond, The Hon'ble Mr. J., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Kazi Mir Ahmad Klian, The Hon’ble K. B., b.a., ll.b. . . 

Narayan Das, L 

Hopkinson, Mr. A, J., o.i.e. 

Mallam, Major Q. L., Bar-at-Law 

Hoofli, Mr. M. A., 1 . 0.8 

May, Mr. P. E. B., I.c.s 

Khan Mdiammad Ibrahim Klian, b.a., ll.b 

Mohammad Nasir Khan, K. B 

Mufti Mohammad Yakub Khan, K. 8., Bar-at-Law 

Mohammad Safdar Khan, K. S,, b.a., ll.b 

Bhai Shah Singh, S. S 

Jemadar Abdul Ghafoor Kluin, K. S., B.A. 

Abdul Latif Khan, M 

Dass, L. Gurcharan, b.a 

Sheikh Abdul Hamid Khan, K. S., b.a., ll.b 

Amir Khan, M. Muhammad 

Nazir Khan, E. Muhammad 

Fazal-l-Eahman Khan, M., b.a 

Eahman Khan, M. Abdur, b.a., ll.b 

Gulatee, L. Earn Cband, b.a 

Jaggat Singh, B., b.so., ll.b. 

Bln^, Mr^ 

Daud Khan, M. Muhammad, b.a., ll.b 

Hayat, M. Muhammad Eusoph, b.a., ll.b. 

Kapur, L. Earn Lai, b.a., ll.b 

Jan, M. ShakiruUah, Bar-at-Law > , . 

Haji Muhammad Khan, M. 

Faizullah Khan, M. 


Judicial Commissioner. 

Judge, Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 
Registrar, Judicial Commissioner Court. 
District and Sessions Judge, D. I. Khan. 
Senior Sub-Judge, Peshawar. 

District and Sessions Judge, Peshawar. 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar. 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Hazara Kohat and Mardan. 
Do. 


On leave. 


On leave. 


Senior Sub- Judge. Bannu. 

Do. 

Kohat. 

I>0. 

D. 1. Khan. 

Do. 

Mardan. 

Do. 

Hazara. 


Sub. Judge. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Young, The Hon’ble Sir, J. Douglas, b.a. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Addison, The Hon’ble Sir, James, J., v.a., b.sc., 
(Aberd). I.OB. 

Tekchand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi, m.a., ll.b., 
(Pb.). 

Dalip Sin^, The Hon’ble Mr. J ustlce Kaowar, bji. (Pb.), 
B^-at-Law. 

Monroe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. H., B.A., ll.b. 
(Dublin), B.O., Bar-at-Law. 

Slmiip, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V.W., X.A. (MancBester), 
LO.S. 

Bhlde, The Hon’ble Hr. Justice H, V., b.a. (Bombay and 
Oui|Ub.).l.o.«. 


Chief Justice. 
Judge, High Ckmrt. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
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PUNJAB JUDICIAL DEPAETMBNT.-sJonW. 


Abdul Bashid, The Hon*b)e Hr. Justice, m.a. (Cantab.), 
Bar*at>Law. 

Din Muhammad, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Khan 
Bahadur, h.a., (Punjab). 

Blaoker, The Hon'bla Hr. H. A. C., b.a. (Cantab.), 1.0, s. 
Bam Lai, The Hon’ble Diwau, b.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at*Law 

Bale, Hr. 8 . L., b.a. (Oxon,), t.0.8. 

Webb, Hr. Kenneth Cameron 

Banjit Bai, Lala, b.a., Hons. ll.b. (Pb.) 

Bvennette, Mr. George^Bertram Crharles 


Judge, High Court, 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Bogistrar. 

Deputy Begistrar. 

Assistant Begistrar. 
Assistant Deputy Begistrar. 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 


HIGH COUBT OP JUDICATUBB AT ALLAHABAD. 


Thom, The Hon*ble Sir John Gibb, Kt., m.a., u.b., 
D. 8 .O., M.O. 

Bennet, The Hon’ble Sir Edward, Et., b.a.,ix.d.. Bar- 
at-Law, J.P., I.O.B. 

^bal Ahmad, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, b.a., LL.b. 
BLArrles,The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Baohhpal Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Bai Bahadur, 
Bar-at-Law. 

OoUister, The Hon’ble Hr. Justice Harold James, J.P., 

I. 0.8. 

AUsop, The Hon’ble Hr. Justice James Joseph Whlttlesea, 

J. P., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Bajpai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justiee Uma Shankar, m.a., 
U.B. 

QangaNath, The Hon’ble Hr. Justice, b.a., U..B., llai 
Bahadur, 

Ismail, The Hon'blo Hr. Justice Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Verma, The Uon'ble Mr. Justice Kamalakanta, b.a., 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Hulls, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justice TeJ Narain, Bai Bahadur. 


Do. (Acting). 


Stovy, N., 1.0.8 

Bower, Densll Mowbray 

^nerlee, Bai Sahib Santosh Kumar, b.a., bl.d. 
Wali-Ullah. Dr. H., m.a., b.o.l., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Shankar Saran, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 

Mttknarji, Benoy Kumar, m.a., ll.b 

Mukhtar Ahmad, b.a., ll.b. 

Caileton, Capt. K. 0 ., m.a. (£din.), Bar-at-Law, m.l.c. 


. Begistrar. 

. Deputy Begistrar officiate as Begistrar. 

. Assistant Begistrar. 

. Government Advocate. 

. Deputy Government Advocate. 

. Law Beporter. 

. Assistant Law Beporter. 

. Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 


CHIEF COUBT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW. 


Thomas, The Hon’ble Hr. Justice George Hector, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Sla-ul-Haoan, The Hon'ble Hr. Justice. Kbtu Bahadur, 

B.A. 

Hamilton, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Archibald de Burgh, 
B.A., J.P., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Torke, The Hon'ble Hr. Justice Bobort Laugdon, B.A., 
J.B., 1.0.8. 

HQhammad Baqar, Sheikh, Khan Bahadur, B.A., 1X.B.. . 

PkimiNi, Samuel 

Gupta, H. 8 ., Bar-at-Law 

Oteah, He m an U Kumar, Bar-at-Law 

atvIaaUn, B to h a wb h af Nath, bo., «« 


Chief Judge. 

Judge. 

Do. 

Da 

Registrar. 

Deputy Begistrar. 
Govemmeat Advocate. 

AsBtt. Govemment Advocate^ 
Law Beporter. 
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The Potke, 


THE INDIAN POLICE, 


Otitffnfi. — CornwalliB was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
Of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
Jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana- 
dars (Police Station Ofneors) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary Judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the Indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the He venue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Province. 

In Khandesh from 1826-80 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police : and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time Kuro|>can Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors liad no time for real 
police suiierlntendenoe ; in 1869 tlio principle of 
tuil-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Colleotor was reinov^. 

The Mutiny led to general police overiiaul 
and retrenchment and tlie Madras Act was 
mainly followed In India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the Ilogulatlou of Pollw’*, wiilch still 
governs |>oUco working everywhere In India 
except Madras and Bombay, wlileli have its 
own Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Workinif. — strictly spi'aking there la no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the J>ellil Imperial Area Police, and tlio 
advisory staff of the IntelUgoncxj Bureau attached 
to the Homo Peviartmont, the Govern ment of 
India has not a single police olBccr dln^ctl v under 
ItJi control. The police provided for by tlie 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Looal Government coneernod and Is not 
now subje^ct to the general control of the 
Governor-General. Tlio Polices in minor 
provinces vix„ Ooorg, Dellii, Ajmor-Merwara, 
Andaman and N lector Islands, and Panth 
Plploda, and In other centrally admiulswred 
areas is administered by the Chief Commissioner 
or tile head of the administration concerned, 
subject to the general control and direction of 
the Control Ooverumeiit. 

Witliiu tlie Local Ooveminent area the 
police are enrolled and organised In District 
forces, at the head of each of whiefTts a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and disinissai of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismi^d by the 
D.84». 

The D. 8. P. is subject to dual ooniroL 
The loroe he commands is placed at the disposal j 
of tiw District Magistrate for the enlorcement 
Of lu^i^d tliemaiuteiiance of Qrderin^e pfetfict. 


But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
lilerarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
and Inspector-General of Police. Generally 
^.aklng, the D.S.P. has to correspond with bis 
District Magistrate on Judicial and magisterial 
topics, and with bis departmental chiefs on 
internal working of his force. 

The C.I* D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Ixical Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. Tlicse agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector- General. They collate 
Information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several Jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as tiie Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. There Is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau under the 
Home Departmiml of the Government of India 
which coUeets information from ail provincial 
Criminal Invi'stlgation Departments and works 
for liiter-provinclal liaison. It has Its branches 
at various centres tiiroughout British India and 
at GuettA in Baluchistan. The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, also acts as Advisor to the Home 
Denartinent of the Ceutrol Government in 
police inatU^rs, 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chief town of each District Uie D. 8. P. 
has his otlU'e and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and ]uira<te ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the B^trlct of 
clothing, aims, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and tlio Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. 8. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or BO armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in tlie District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
Tlie most highly trained section of tMm go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
•410 bore muskets. At most headquarters, 
but by no means all. there is also a reserve of 
mounted and armed police. 

TlMMBUidTIuinadars.— Almost through- 
out Ind^ the popular terms for Police Stau^ 
and Police Station Officer are “ Thana“ and 
“Thanadar.*’ It is at the Police SUtion that 
the public are most in touch with the pi^oe and 
the police with the public. Whether It be in a 
large dty or in a molusaU hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their trouhlet 
and their grtevanoet agahiat their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
des|% w|t|i suoh ca^epi, t|m Thapadar» whp 
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like poHoe of ell ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty. Is ohldly raded by the Fonrteentb 
Chapter of the Ck>de of Cnminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code, This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“ cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognlsable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Proseentora. — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not oniv has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima fade ease against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is a police officer. 
Personal Inspection and supervision are the 
common means for the District Superintendent 
of Police to know whether his subordinates are 
doing their work properly. 

Ont-Pfists. — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it Is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the moftissil the Thana 
IS very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of Its Jurisdiction. It is In such cases profitable 
to detiudi a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and Investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long Journey to the distant Thana. 
The secret of good roofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however Junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


The Chain of Promotion.—A constable 
may aspire to become a Police Station Officer or 
higher officer. The directly recruited candidate 
who comes in through the Police Training School 
as a Thanadar is, it is understood, more often 
than not a graduate and may ordinarily become 
an Inspector or a Deputy Superintendent, or 
exceptionally a Superintendent. The direct 
Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, has a 
go<M chance of becoming Superintendent, and 
]^hap8 Deputy Inspector-General. The direct 
Assistant Sumirintendent, whether from England, 
or from India, is sure of a Superlntondentshlp, 
and has chances of after 25 years’ service. 

The period of service for all ranks for full pension 
Is tliirty years, and if an officer dies in the 
process of earning lull pension his pension dies 
with him and all his dependents got his provident 
fund. Members of the Police Force are eligible 
for the award of the King's Police Modal and 
the Indian Police Medal for long and meritorious 
services and for conspicuous acts of gallantry. 

Presidency Police* — in the Presidency 
Towns there is uni lied police control for the 
Police Commissioner Is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 

The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provinoial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Oovcniinont, Just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India Is supersed* 
ed in the Presidency Towns by siwcial police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some* 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give npto six months or Us. 200 fine summarily, 
t.e., without fonnal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Ha, 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WOBK. 


The niidestrablllty of attaching undne im* 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon | 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon bis being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested; and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


Into account the differences in the condltloni 
under which the police work ; and; It may be 
added, they can at the best Indicate only very 
Imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, wmch consists in the prevention 
I of crime. These considerations have been 
empha8i7.ed In recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the firaree below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical resets In 
different provinces. They are statistics of 
cognizable crime : — 


Administrations. 

Number 

ponding 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported In 
the year. 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis- 
charged. 

Number 
In custo- 
dy pond* 
ing trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year. 

Bengal . . 


6.486 

213,104 

190,819 

179,860 

10,967 

8,452 

Bihar 


2,790 

41,882 

26,360 

17,202 

8,168 

4,609 

Orissa 


843 

10,337 

7,847 

6,154 

1,693 

716 

United Provinces 

.. 

14,140 

140,194 

106,010 

95,376 

11,241 

18,925 

Punjab . . 


9,065 

02,180 

06,196 

41,971 

24,223 

11,355 

North-West Frontier Province. . 

1,705 

12,493 

12,081 

8,133 

4,648 

778 

Burma . . 


5,090 

72,450 

08,722 

48,304 

20,418 

6,389 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

4,333 

63,110 

29,794 

18,300 

5,366 

0,139 

Assam 


1,400 

15,670 

10,394 

6,887 

3,667 

2,025 

AJmer-Merwara 


488 

5,111 

8,120 

2,941 

186 

678 

Coorg . . 


159 

507 

603 

319 

186 

97 

Madras . . 


20,378 

267,977 

254,226 

230,488 

17,737 

6,003 

Bombay .. 


0,344 

108,510 

104,885 

149,779 

15,050 

9,514 

Bind 


8,875 

11,581 

18,509 

6,710 

7,869 

5,263 

Baluchistan 


153 

8,190 

2,859 

2,607 

270 

808 

Delhi .. 


1,205 

12,454 

11,214 

9.628 

1,680 

1,814 

Total, 1930 . . 

77,078 

1,075,740 

908,859 

828,508 

188,035 

82,180 

Totals 

1935 . . 
1934 . 
1938 . 
1932 . 

1931 . 
1980 . 
1929 . 
1928 . 
.1987 . 

72,901 

70,842 

74,340 

73,455 

03,896 

70,759 

07,540 

08.079 

57.080 

1,182,945 

1.060,840 

1,005,157 

955,998 

938,041 

898,977 

1,018.582 

841,865 

880,075 

1,080,808 

972,548 

013,188 

888,690 

819.882 

705,450 

867,848 

787,800 

788300 

890,850 

831,438 

766,875 

788,171 

670385 

657,044 

780,459 

801,755 

002,960 

184,800 

180,211 

148,170 

140,010 

144,728 

184,176 

184,520 

188,268 

182,818 

70,191 

78379 

78,112 

78,090 

88,909 

78,809 

71340 

083SB 

08,050 
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Jail Administration, 


JAILS. 


Jail admlolatratlon In India li regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1804, and by 
rulea issued under It by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders Include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may Include short periods of solitary confine- 
mont), and simple Imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the ialls 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

Since the Introduction with effect from the 1st 
April 1037 of the Government of India Act, the 
administration of Jails'* is a provincial matter, 
and the power of legislation in respect of prison 
administration vests in the rrovlnclal Govern- 
ments, the Central Government exercising only 
concurrent legislative powers with the Provin- 
cial Governments in the matter of the transfer 
of prisoners and accused x>crson8 from one unit 
to another. 

The origin of all Jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two utembers, both officials 
icrvins under the Government of India, Is 
extremely long, and reviews tno whole question 
of Jail organisation and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matU'rs the Com- 
mission*! recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopti'd by Local Governments, but 
In various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their pipposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unautt«‘d to local oondltions, aban- 
doned as unworkable aft<w careful experiment 
or aoooptcd In principle but postponed for the 
pr^'sent as Impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report. Is tliat there should be in each Presi- 
dency tliree classes of Jails : in the first 

g ace, large central Jails for oonvIotB sentenced 
more than one year's imprisonment ; se- 
condly, district Jails, at the headquarters of 
districts i and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
** lock-u^ ** for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of Imprison- 
ment. The Jail department In each province 
Is under the control of an Inspeotor-CNmeral i 
he Is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with Jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain Jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district Jail Is under i 
the charge of the olvU surgeon, aud Is trequenUy 
lusneeted by the district magistrate. The staff 
uudet the Superintendent Includes; In large 
CMitral Jails, aueputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the Jail manufactures, and In all oratral 
and district Jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The exeouUve staff ocmslsts 
of Jallort and warders, and convict petty oflloers 
are employed in all central and olsmot JaUs, 
the prospect of promotion to one of tneee poets 
being a strong Indueement to good behaviour, j 
The Jails ComniUtae.—The oblvlous advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain general Unm i 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- j 
ment of a JaUs* Oommlttee, which oonduoted 
the first oomprehenslve survey of Indian prison | 
admlnlsttaUon which had been made for thirty i 
yeart. Btxm was laid by lihe OomnO^ 


upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing Jail accommodation: of recruiting a 
better class of warders; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners ; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the case of aadescents; and the 
creation of ciilmren's courts. The Ck>mmlttee 
found that the refonnative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the Institution of the star-class system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison population. 

Employment of Prisoners.— The work 
on which convicts are employed la mostly 
oairlod on sitbln the Jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale U eome- 
timss allowsd, as, for exam^e, when a large 
number of convicts were employed In excavating 
the Ibelum (3anal in the Punjab. Within tbs 
walls prisoners are employed on Jail service and 
repairs, and In workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures Is 
that the work must be penal and Industrial. 
The Industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being oondeomed, while care 
Is taken that the iall shall not compete with 
local tradert. As far as possible Induatriee are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of oiotblng are among the 
commonest emplosrments. ScEoobng Is con- 
fined to Juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruotlon 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian tail 

The conduct of oouvlcti lu Jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate character! 
among them Is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task Is by far the most oocunou offence. 
In a large majority of oases the puniahment 
tnflloted It (me of those classed as ** minor." 
Among the *' major ** punishments fetters take 
the flirt place. Corporal punishment Is intllcted 
in relatively few oases. Punishments were revised 
as the result of the OouuulssKm of 1880. Two 
notable punishments then alMfilshed were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisonto and the stocks. 
The latter, which was appmmAly nuioh prao- 
ttsed In Bombay, was desorlheiirfif toe Oommis- 
sion as Inflicting exquisite toiture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The moet dlfllenlt of all Jail pro. 
blomt Is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
vardeiB and convict warden are employed. 
With this Is bound up the question of a sp^l 
olaes of well-behaved prisoners for emidoyment 
as convict Officers. 


Jnvmillo PiiMMors.-'Ai regards "youth- 
ful ofteudert"— La., thoae below the age of 16 
—the law provides aitemaUves to ImprlsoniiMnt, 
and It IS strlotly enjohied that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail wbso they can be with otjier- 

wtse. The altecuatlvca are deteatfeo lu a 
reformatory school lor a period of from three to 
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seven yean, bat not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bmd to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. These are but general principles which 
have been variously given effect to by various 
Provincial Governments. 

The question of the treatment of ** young 
adult** prlsonen has In recent years received 
much attOQtlon. 

Children's Acts and Borstal Schools Acts for 
the special treatment of juvenile offenders have 
been passed by the legislature of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. The Unit^ 
Provinces Government are introducing a Borstal 
Bill. The Punjab Borstal Schools Act was 
brought into force in 1932. 

The Madras Children Act, passed In 1920, is the 
earliest and has been largely followed in the other 
provinces. It classifies as children ” boys and 
girls under the age of 14 and as “ young persons “ 
those between the ages of 14 and 16. It enacts 
that a child or young person convicted of any 
offence, may as an alternative to the usual 
punishments of fine, whipping or imprisonment 
be discharged after due admonition, committed 
to the care of a parent, guardian or relative, or of 
a person named by the court, or sent to an 
Industrial School set up or certified under the Act. 
It further enacts that no offender under the age 
of 16 may be sentenced to transportation, nor 
under 14 to imprisonment. Offenders between 
the ages of 14 and 16 may be sentenced to im- 
prisonment in very special circumstances. Pro- 
vision is made for the committal to an Industrial 
School or to the care of a suitable person of 
neglected, ill-treated or uncontrollable children 
under the age of 14. The Act empowers the 
Government of the Province to establish juvenile 
courts consisting of a stipendiary magistrate and 
one or two Honorary Magistrates who shall where 
possible be women and directs that, where such 
courts have not been established, young offenders 
shall be tried in a different room or at a different 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are held. 

The Bengal Act provides for the committal to 
an Industrial School of children under 14 found 
begging or destitute and of children living in 
immoral surroundings. It farther provides for 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of causing 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution eff 
girls under 16, and of accepting articles in pawn 
from a child. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Acts, 
which are practically indentical, go further and 
provide for the punishment of persons found 
drunk In a public place when in charge of a child 
under 7, or giving intoxicating liquor or drugs to 
a child under 14, or inciting a child to gamble. 
They also empower pedioe officers to confiscate 
tobacco in possession of children. 

The Bonibay Act has been extended through- 
out the province with satisfactory results and it 
will not now be necessary to send any children to 
prison except in very exceptkmal cases. The 
number eff dbildren under lo admitted into the 
of the Presidency during 1986 was 6 (males 
a and female 1). There are 16 certified schools 
established under the Bombay Act and there are 
a number of other instttutions which co-operate 
with different Juvenile courts. A ChildreirB Aid 
Sodsly li In exietenoe which offers active eo- 
opendMB . The Bombay ChUdten Act has been 
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amended mainly to prohibit the publication of 
names, addresses or other details of children or 
young persons involved In offences • to provide 
for a system of true probation as distinct from 
supervision ; to empower the Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools to release youthful offenders on 
licence and to raise the minimum term of 
detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 8 years. 

These provisions of the Bombay Act which 
relate to youthful offenders, the maintenance and 
treatment of persons sent to certified schools or 
committed to the care of relatives or other fit 
persons and the establishment of industrial 
schools and juvenile courts were applied to the 
province of Sind in March 1936. 

The operation of the Bengal Act which was 
passed in 1922 is at present confined to the town, 
port and suburbs of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
certain portions of the District of the 24- 
Parganas. A Central Children Court has been 
estaolished in Calcutta, which has juiisdlctlon 
over the whole area to which the Act has been 
extended. 

The Governments of Madras, Punjab and the 
Central Provinces have also enacted Probation of 
Offenders Act which allow of the release of young 
offenders on parole under specially selected 
Probation Officers. Similar legislation is under 
contemplation in Bombay, U.P. and Assam. 

The provisions of the Borstal Schools Act are 
practically the same in the provinces where such 
Acts have been enacted. 

In provinces where there is no Borstal Schools 
Act juvenile offenders are sent to the reformatory 
schools established under the lleformatory 
Schools Act, or confined in juvenile or ordinary 
jails, but are not allowed to mix with adult 
prisoners. In the Punjab a Eedamation Depart- 
ment has been established the main function of 
which is the working of the Punjab Good Conduct 
Prisoners Probatlonal llelease Act, 1926. 
Officers of the Department visit jails for the 
selection of prisoners on probation release. The 
probationers are usually sent to special farms. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the Industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law. 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transport^ convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair In the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry* 1918. — A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prlMO administration in India with 
•pedal reference to recent legislation and ox- 
perieoce In Western coantdes. Its report* 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 
Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences^Those sec. 
tioDs of the Indian Pena) Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a oonvlo- 
tkm occurs, should be amended so as to give 
dieoretiao to the court. Seotenoes of Imnrl- 
BomDrat tor less than twenty-eight oayt 
should be prohibited. 



Jail Population. 


The indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tenoo of every long-term prisoner shonld be 
bfonght under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
baa served half the sentence In the case of the 
non^habltual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
In the ease of the habitnal, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Bevising Board, composed 
of the Inspeotor-Oeneral of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-offlcial. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole shonld be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
full original sentence. The duty of seeing that a 
prisoner fulflls the conditions on which he was 
released shonld not be Imposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but smcial officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose. These parole officers should 
possess a good standard of education, though 
not neoessarily a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report' breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— The 
future of the penal settlement of Fort Blair 
was continually under the consideration of the 
Qovemment of India from the time of the 
publication of the Jails Commission report, 
but it was not till 1026 that a definite decision 
was reached. It was then decided that hence- 


forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they hod cultivated, and that the 
importation of wives and families should be 
encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home. The effect up to date 
has been to introduce a completely new outlook 
on life into the settlement, but it is still too 
soon to appreciate its potentialities. 

Criminal Tribes.— -The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether tluere is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 

n ible, be by gann not by individuals. It 
esirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 
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1. the lUheaUiw Act.— It had been the 
practice to print, in the VolumcB entitled 
“ Unrepealed General Acts of the Indian Legis- 
lature/’ the amending Acts which were concerned 
merely with the making of textual alterations in 
previously existing Acts. As much printing 
space was occupied and no useful purpose was 
served by the reproduction of these amending 
Acts, the present Act was passed which repeals 
Acte, Regulations, and sections of Acts or 
Regulations which were passed to make textual I 
alterations in previous enactments. Enact- 1 
ments which are themselves repealed or enact- 1 
ments the effect of which is spent and certain 
Acts which have, by virtue of the Government! 
of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order,] 
1037, ceased to have effect, are also formally | 
repealed. Some of the enactments now repealed i 
contained saving clauses which provided 
generally for matters such as the interpretation 
of references to and the saving of appointments 
made and other things done under Acts 
superseded by other Acts, Section 3 of the 

resent Act preserves the effect of these savings. 

ection 6A of the General Clauses Act, 1807, 
while declaratory of the principle that would 
probably be applied in determining the effect of 
the repeal of an amending Act making textual 
alterations in a provincial Act, does not ex- 
presslv cover Central Acts or Regulations 
amending provincial Acta. As some of the 
enactments repealed by the present Act are of 
this nature, section 4 provides in express terms 
that the repeal of an amending enactment . by 
the Act would not affect the continuance of 
any amendment made by the enactment so 
repealed. 

2. rv— (AnMadmaBt) Act. — i 

This Act removes certain inaccuracies and i 
corrects certain errors which crept into the 
Indian Companies Act, 1918, In the course of 
the extensive amendment of that Act by the 
Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1986. 
Some of the important amendments are as 
follows. Under s^lon 8 a company will be 
deemed to have complied with the provisions 
of section 130 of the original Act if proper books 
of account relating to the transactions effected 
at its branch office are kept at the branch office 
and proper summarised returns made up to dates 
at intervals of not more than two months are 
sent by the branch office to the registered office 
of the company. Section 9 includes the income 
and enmnditure account to the documents 
required to be filed with the Registrar of Com- 
nanles nndw eectimi 134. Section 11 provides 
that when anv proceedings are instituted 
against any deUnquent director under section 
m It wffi be the d^ of the liquidator and 
ev e ry officer and agent of the eompany to give 
all aasIffiaBoe in oonneotlon with the proseou^bn. 


An agent in relation to a company will here 
include any banker or legal adviser of the com* 
pany and any person employed by the company 
as auditor, whether that person is or is not an 
officer of the company. Sections 12 and 13 deal 
with the difficulty of assigning a meaning to the 
expressions “ registered office of the Company ” 
and “ Registrar ” for the purposes of the appli- 
cation of sections 109 to 126 of the Act to non- 
Indian Companies which have no registered 
office ki British India, and for whom there Is 
no Registrar in British India with whom they 
can register. In such cases it is now provided 
that the principal place of business in British 
India of the Company will take the place of the 
registered office of the Company and the Regi- 
strar will be the Registrar of the Province In 
which such principal place of business is situated. 
Section 17 ensures that a banking company 
does not find itself in the position of a holding 
company to a subsidiary company bv providing 
that a banking company will not hold shares In 
any company whether as pledgee, mortgagee or 
absolute owner of an amount exceeding forty 
per cent, of the issued share capital of that 
company. 

1. TIm Denverovs Drugs (AmsMdmsnl) 

Act. — By accedmg to the Dangerous Drags 
Convention, 1925, the Government of India 
undertook, in view of the provisions of Artldt 
15, to seenre that no consignment of substances 
covered by the Convention exported from ono 
country to another county should be permitted 
to pass through British India, whether or not 
removed from the ship or conveyance in whldi 
It was conveyed, unless a copy of the export 
authorization eertlflcate was produced to the 
competent anthorlties in British India. The 
present Act by amending definition (i) in seetiem 
2 of the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1980, enforees 
this control in the case of dangerous drags 
conveyed in a vessel that calls at a British Indian 
Port if the drags are not transhipped or dis- 
charged at such port but are retains on board 
and are so manifested. 

4* TbelMreet Act.— Before the passing 
of this Act the law relating to Insurance In 
British India was contained in Act V of 1912, 
which regulated Provident Insurance 8ocietiee, 
Act VI of 1912. which regulated Life Assuranoe 
Companies, and Act XX of 1928 which amended 
the lattei in certain respects but was primarily 
aimed at providing for tiie collection of statist!^ 
Infonnatioii in respect of Insurance boslness 
other than life insurance bnainess carried <m in 
India by external companies. The marked 
increase in the volume of Ufe Insmanoe business, 
and the development of other forms of insuranee 
bnsinflas in Bmlah India since 1012 suggseted 
that mofe compreibeosive legikbtlon was needed 
and therefore m 1035 the Govcnimeiit of India 
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appointed a special officer to examine the principal place of business or domicile outside 
material which had been collected concerning Brltisn India his application for registration 
the amendment of insurance law. In 1036 a must be accompanied by a statement setting 


1 advisory committee of experts represent- 
ing various interests was assembled to consider 
in detail the recommendations contained in the 
report prepared by the special officer. The 
present Act was the outcome of these 
deliberations. 

Section 2 defines certain words and phrases 
used in the Act. “ Policy-holder ” Includes 
the person who is the absolute assignee of the 
benefitH under the policy. “ Approved securi- 
ties" means Government securities, and any 
other security charged on the revenues of the 
Central Government or of a Provincial Govern- 
ment, or guaranteed fully as regards principal 
and interest by the Secretary of State in Council 
or the Central Government or a Provincial 
Government ; and any debenture or other 
security for money Issued under the authority 
of any Act of a legislature established in British 
India by or on behalf of a Port Trust or Municipal 
Corporation or City Improvement Trust in any 
Presidency-town. " Insurer " means {a) any 
individual or unincorporated body of individuals 
or body corporate Incorporated under the law 
of any ooimtry other than British India, carrying 
on insurance business which carries on that 
business in British India, or has his or Its principal 
place of business or is domiciled in British 
India ; (6) any body corporate carrying on the 
business of insurance, which is a body corporate 
incorporated under any law for the time being 
In force in British India, and (c) any person 
Who in British India lias a standing contract 
With underwriters who are members of the 
Society of Lloyd’s whereby such person Is 
authotised within the terms of such contract 
to issue protection notes, cover notes, or other 
doouments granting insurance cover to others 
on behalf of the underwriters. " Life insurance 
business " includes annuity business, that Is to 
•ay, the business of effecting contraota of insu- 
ranoe for the granting of annuities on human 
life and, if so provided in the contract of insurance, 
disability and double indemnity accident benefits. 
" Superintendent of Insurance " means the 
Officer, who shall be a qualified actuary, appoint- 
ed by the Central Government to ^form 
the duties of the Superintendent of Insurance 
under this Act. 

Under section 8 it is incumbent upon every 
Insurer to obtain a certifloate of registration 
from the Superintendent of Insurance. Every 
application for registration must be aooomnanied 
by certain particulars, namely, a certified copy 
of the memorandum and artloles of association 
of a company ; the name, address and occupation 
of the directors; a statement of the oUss or 
.classes of tnauranoe business done ; a certified 
copy of the published prospectus and of the 
•tandard policy forms of the insurer and state- 
ments of the assured rates, advantages, terms 
'and conditions to be offered in oonneotlon with 
tomrance policies together with a certifloate in 
ocmnetftion with life insuranoe businees by an 
actuary that such rates, advantages, terias and 
.oonditlfkui are workable and sound and the 
pmsoribed fee tor registratimi, being not more 
uhan one hundred rupees for eadi dam of 
jjj ^ Insurer .havlhd his 


forth the requirements not applicable to nationals 
of the country in which such insurer is Incorpo- 
rated which are Imposed by the laws of that 
country upon Indian nationals as a condition 
of carrying on insurance business in the country. 
The Superintendent of Insurance is authorise 
to withhold or cancel a registration in the case 
of any insurer having his principal place of 
business outside British India, if he is satisfied 
that in the country in which the insurer has his 
principal place of business, Indian nationals are 
debarred by the law of the country from carrying 
on the business of insurance. Section 4 lays 
down the minimum limit for annuities and other 
benefits secured by policies of life insurance by 
providing that no insurer will pay an annuity 
of fifty rupees or less or a gross sum of rupees 
five hundred or less exclusive of any profit or 
bonus. Section 6 prescribes that no Insurer 
will bo registered unless he has as working 
capital a net aura of not less than fifty thousand 
rupees exclusive of the deposit to be made 
before registration and exclusive in the ijaso of a 
company of any sums payable as preliminary 
expenses incurred In the floatation of the com- 

S any. Under section 7 every insurer must 
epositand keep deposited with the Reserve 
Bank of India cash or approved securities, 
estimated at the market value of the securities 
on the day of the deposit; in the case of life in- 
surance only, two hundred thousand rupees; fire 
insurance, one hundred and fifty thousand rupees; 
marine insurance, one hundredand fifty thousand 
rupees and accident and miscellaneous insurance 
including workmen’s compensation and motor 
car insurance, one hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees. In the case of insurers working in 
conjunction with Lloyd’s a deposit of an amount 
one-and-adialf times that made by the ordinary 
insurer is required. Provision is also made in 
certain cases for the payment of deposit by 
instalments, for utilising deposits already made 
under tlie Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 
1912, for tike return in cash of deposits made in 
cash whenever such deposits are returnable 
under the Act and for the substitution of other 
approved securities for securities already lodged 
with the Reserve Bank of India. Section 8 
makes a general reservation of deposits, saving 
them for meeting liabilities arising out of policies 
of insurance. In the case of a deposit made in 
respect of life insurance business the deposit 
made in respect thereof wUl not be avifllable for 
ttke dlscharse of any liability of Uio insurer 
other than liabilities arising out of ]^lcle8 of 
life insuranoe issued by the insurer. Section 9 
authorises a Court to order the refund of deposits 
where an insurer has ceased to carry on in British 
India his Insurance businees. Section 10 
requires an insurer to keep a separate account 
of all the receipts and payments in respect of each 
class of insurance business which he carries on. 
Where he oarriss on the business of life insurance, 
the excess of receipts over ps3nnents must be 
carried to a separate fund called the life Inmiranoe 
fund. The life insurance fund will be absolute^ 
the seonritv of the life policy-hoidm and Wm 
not be applied save as provided by the Act for 
any purposes other than thoee of life insuranoe. 
Under sexton U an tsaorer is lequhed to pcej^ 
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a biUance sheet, a profit and loss account and a 
revenue account in respect of each class of insu- 
rance business carried on by him. Section 12 
deals with the audit of these accounts and 
balance sheet by auditors to whom the provisions 
oi section 145 of the Indian Companies Act, 
1918, are made applicable. Section 13 requires 
every insurer carrying on life Insurance business 
once in every five years to cause an investiga- 
tion to be made by an actuary into the financial 
condition of bis life insurance business including 
a valuation of his liabilities thereto. An 
abstract of the report of such actuary must be 
made in accordance with the requirements 
contained in the schedules to the Act. Under 
section 14 every insurer must maintain (a) a 
register of record of policies with particulars as 
to the name and address of each policy-holder, 
the date when the policy was effected and a 
record of any transfer, assignment or nomination, 
and (5) a register or record of claims with particu- 
lars of every claim made, the date on which it 
was discharged or rejected and the grounds of 
rejection. Section 15 which deals with sub- 
mission of returns provides that the audited 
accounts and statements referred to In section 11 
and the abstract and statement referred to in 
section 13 must bo printed and four copies 
thereof must be furnished to the Superintenaent 
of Insurance within she months from the end' 
of the period to which they refer. Provision 
is made for the extension of this time by a 
further period not exceeding three months. 
Section 16 deals with the returns by insurers 
established outside British India. Under section 
18 every insurer must furnish to the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance a copy of every report on the 
affairs of the concern which is submitted to the 
members or policy-holders of the insurer and 
under section 19 an abstract of the proceedings of 
every general meeting within a specified time. 
Every return furnished to the Superintendent 
of Insurance is, under section 20, open to inspec- 
tion and any person may procure a copy of it 
on payment of a fee. S^lon 21 empowers the 
Superintendent of Insurance, if it appears to 
him that any return is inaccurate or defective, 
to get from the insurer further information to 
correct or supplement such return, submit for 
his examination any book of account, register 
or other document or statement, examine any 
officer of the insurer on oath in relation to the 
return. The Superintendent may decline to! 
accept any such return unless the inaccuracy 
has been corrected or the deficiency supplied 
within a certain time. The Court may cancel 
any order of the Superintendent or may order 
the acceptance of any return which he has 
declined to accept if the insurer satisfies the 
Court ibat the action of the Superintendent was 
in the circumstances unreasonable. Section 22 
empowers the Superintendent to order revalua- 
tion when it appears to him that an investiga- 
tion or valuation to which section 13 r^ers does 
not properly indicate the condition of the 
affairs m the insurer by reason of the faul^ 
basis adopted in the vahmtlon. 

Section 27 requires every insurer ineorp orat ed 
or demioiled hi British Ibdia or the united 
Kfagdom at all Umee to invest and hold invested^ 
In eeitain imechled seenrltleB, assets equivalent! 
-to not less than fifty-five per cent, el the sum of I 
dho aoMmit ot Ms Itobfi^ to holdm of Utol 


insurance policies in India on account of matured 
claims and the amount required to meet the 
liability on policies of life insurance maturing 
for pa3m:ient in India less certain specified 
amounts. In the case of an insurer incorporated 
or domiciled elsewhere than in British India or 
the United Kingdom he must maintain assets 
of an amount equal to his liabilities to poBcy- 
holders in India including matured claims and 
reserves for outstanding policies in India less 
I any claims he has against such policies. These 
assets will be vestM in trustees resident in 
British India and approved by the Central 
Government. Section 28 requires every in- 
surer carrying on life insurance business to sub- 
mit to the Superintendent of Insurance, twice n 
ear, a statement showing that assets are so 
eld invested. Section 29 prohibits the Insurer 
from granting loans or temporary advance 
either on hypothecation of property or on 
personal security or otherwise, except loans cin 
life policies issued by him within their surrender 
value, to any director, manager, managing 
agent, actuary, auditor or officer of the insurer 
if a company, or where the insurer Is a firm, to 
any partner therein. An Insurer may however 
make loans to a banking company and a company 
may do likewise to its subsidiary company or to 
a company of which it itself is a subsidiary 
company. Section 32 prohibits, after the 
commencement of the Act, the employment of 
managing agents by an insurer for the conduct 
of his business. Existing managing agents 
must cease to bold office on the expiry of three 
years from the commencement of the Act and 
their remuneration must not be more than two 
thousand rupees per month, Including salary 
and commission. 

In certain cases, e.g.f where an insurer Is 
unable to meet his obligations the Superintendent 
of Insurance Is empowered under section 83 to 
appoint an auditor to Investigate the affairs of 
the insurer. He may also do so if he receives a 
requisition in this behalf signed by shareholders 
of an insurer being a company not less in number 
than one-tenth of the whole body of shareholders 
and holding not less than one-tenth of the whole 
share capital or If he receives a requisition in 
this behalf signed by not less than fifty pcdicy- 
holders holding policies of life insurance that 
have been in force for not less than three years 
and are of the total value of not less than filty 
thousand rupees and supported by an affidavit 
affirming the grounds for the requisition. The 
Court however is empowered to forbid such 
action by the Superintendent if the insurer 
satisfies it that it is unnecessai^ In the circum- 
stance. The Superintendent is authorised to 
apply to the CouH to have the business of an 
insurer wound up if as a result of any investiga- 
tion he is of opinion that it is necessary so to do 
in the interests of the policy-hoilders. Under 
section 34 the expenses of suiffi investigation 
have to be paid by the insurer. 

Under section 35 no life insurance business of 
an insurer of Indian domicile can be transferred 
to or amalgamated with the life insoranee 
business of any other insurer except in accord- 
ance with a scheme sanotloned oy the Coutt 
having Jurisdiction over one or other of the 
insurers concerned. Two montiMi bsfoce an 
applIoation-U made to the Oourt to sanction affy 
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such scheme, notice of the intention to make the 
api^lcatlon must he sent to the Central Govern- 
ment with copies of the following documente;— 
diaft agreement of the proposed transfer of 
amalgamation ; statements of the assets and 
liabiliti^ of the insurers concerned and actuarial 
rf^rto on which the scheme is founded. Under 
aection 86 the Court may sanction the arrange- 
ment if it is satisfied that no sufficient objection 
to it has been established. Under section 87 
within three months from the date of the com- 

I )letion of the amalgamation or transfer the 
nsurer is required to furnish certain documents 
to the Central Government. 

A transfer or assignment of a policy of life 
insurance can be made under section 33 and will 
1^ complete and effectual upon the execution 
of an endorsement upon the policy itself or by 
a separate instrument signed by the transferor 
or by the assignor and attested by one witness. 
The transfer or assignment will be operative 
as against an insurer after a notice in writing 
of the transfer or assignment has been delivered 
to the insurer at his principal place of business 
in British India by the transferor or transferee. 
Priority in respect of claims under a transfer 
or assignment as between persons interested in 
the policy will be regulated by the date on 
whlcn the notice aforesaid is delivered to the 
insurer. The insurer must record the fact of 
such transfer or assignment upon the receipt 
of the notice and must grant a written acknow- 
ledgment of its receipt on the request of the 
person giving notice or of the toansferee or 
assignee on payment of a fee of one rupee. An 
assignment in favour of a person made with the 
condition that it will be imperative or that the 
interest will pass to some other person on the 
happening of a specified event during the life 
of the p^oy-hoider and an assignment in favour 
of Ihe survivor or survivors of a number of 
persons, is valid. Under section 89 the holder 
of a policy of life insurance may, when effecting 
the ^icy or at any time before it matures for 
pa 3 rment, nominate the person or persons to 
whom the money secured by the policy should 
be paid in the event of his death. Such nomi- 
nation to be effectual, unless it is incorporated 
In the text of the policy, must be made by an 
endorsement on the policy communicated to the 
insurer and registered by him in the records 
r<fiating to the policy. Such nomination may 
be cancelled or changed at any time before the 
policy matures for payment. A transfer or 
assignment of a p^icy will automatically cancel 
a nomination, where a policy matures for 
payment during the lifetime of the policy-holder 
or where the nominee or nominees die before 
the policy matures for payment, the amount 
aecured bv the policy will be payable to the 
nolioy-holder or his heirs or legal representatives, 
insurance by a married man for the benefit of 
his wife or children which are subject to section 
6 of the married Women's Property Act, 1874, 
an excluded from the above provuions, 

Section 40 pr<ffiibit8 payment by way of 
commission or otherwise for procuring insurance 
Imataeas in India to any person except an insu- 
yaaci agent llcented under the Act or a petaon 
acting on behalf of an insurer who employs 
tieeniM Insurance agenta. An insurance agent 
jBcenaed under the Act must not be paid by way 


of commission an amount exceeding, in the sase 
of life insurance business, forty per cent, of the 
first year’s premium payable on any policy 
effect^ through him and five i)er cent, of a 
renewal premium, or in the case of business of 
any other class, fifteen per cent, of the premiam. 
Insurers, in respect o! life business only, are 
however allowed to pay during the first ten years 
of their business to their Insurance agents fihy- 
flve per cent, of the first year’s premium payable 
on any policy effected through them and six 
per cent, of the renewal premiums. Section 41 
prohibits the allowance of rebates of the commis- 
sion payable or any rebate of the premium 
shown on the policy. A person taking out or 
renewing a policy cannot accept any rebate 
except such as may be allowed by the published 
prospectuses or tables of the insurer. Default 
in complying with this provision is made punish- 
able witn a fine upto one hundred rupees and 
where the default Is made by a person effecting 
or renewing a policy, to a fine upto fifty rupees 
only. Under section 42 the Superintendent of 
Insurance is authorised to issue to any individual 
making an application a license to act as an 
insurance agent for the purpose of soliciting 
insurance business on the payment of a fee not 
exceeding one rupee. The holder of such a 
licence is entitled to act as an agent for any 
registered insurer. The licence will expire 
on tlie 81st day of March in each year and will be 
renewed from year to year on payment of a fee 
of one rupee. The following are disqualified 
from holding a licence under the Act : a minor ; 
a person of unsound mind ; a person who has 
been found guilty of criminal misappropriation 
or criminal breach of trust or cheating ; and a 
person who haa been found guilty of or has 
knowingly participated in or connived at any 
fraud, disiionesty or misrepresentation against 
an insurer or an assured. The Superintendent 
of Insurance is required to cancel the licence 
of an insurance agent who is found to suffer 
from any of the i^ve disqualifications but if 
the agent has knowingly contravened any provi- 
sion of the Act the Superintendent may exercise 
his discretion as regards the cancellation of the 
licence. Section 43 requires an insurer to 
maintain a register showing the name and 
address of every licensed insurance agent appoint- 
ed by him. Any individual who acts as an 
insurance agent without h<fidlng a licence Is 
liable to a fine upto fifty rupees and an insurer 
who appoints such an Indivlaual not so licensed 
is liable to a fine upto rupees one hundred. 
Under section 44 no person can refuse payment 
to a licensed insuranoe agent, who has served 
him continually and exclusively for at least ten 
years, of oommiasion on renewal premiums, in 
respect of life insurance business done in India, 
by reascm only of the twminatlon of his agree- 
ment, except for fraud. Such agent, however, 
most not, after his ceasing to act at agent, 
directly or indirectly s(fiioit or procure insuiinoe 
business for any other person. 

Under section 46 no p<fiicy of life insuranoe 
can be called In mestlon, after the expiry of two 
years from the date of its issue, by an insurer, 
on the ground that a statement made in the 
proposal lor Insuranoe or in any document lead- 
ing to the issue of the poUoy, was Inaecuiate or 
fa&e, unless the insurer shows that sueh state- 
ment was on a smtedal ma t ter and fraudulei^ 
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jn*de by the policy-holder. The bolder of a 
pdUoy of inenrance lasaed in British India has 
ths ri^t under section 46 to receive payment in 
British India of any sum secured thereby and to 
sue for any relief in respect of it in British India, 
the law applicable to the case being British 
Indian law. Where there are conflicting claims 
to or insufficiency of proof of title to the amount 
secured by a policy of life insurance, section 47 
requires the Insurer in such a case to apply 
before the expiry of nine months from the date 
of the maturing of the policy, to pay the amount 
into Court. A receipt granted by the Court for 
any such payment wili be a satisfactory discharge 
to the insurer for the payment of such amount. 
An application under this section will not be 
entertained by the Court if it is made before the 
expiry of six months from the death of the 
insured, or the maturing of the policy by 
survival. Under section 48, which comes into 
operation a year after the commencement of 
the Act, where the insurer is a company carrying 
on the business of life insurance not less than 
one-fourth of the whole number of the directors 
of the company must be persons having the 
prescribed qualifications and holding policies of 
life insurance issued by the company and must 
be elected to the Board of Directors by the holders 
of policies of life insurance issued by the company. 
Section 40 prohibits the payment of dividends 
or bonuses in respect of life insurance policies 
except out of a surplus ascertained after 
actuarial valuation of the assets and liabilities 
of the insurer. Under section 60 an insurer 
must, within three months of the lapsing of a 

S olicy of life insurance, give notice to the policy* 
older informing him of the options available 
to him. Section 62 prohibits any business upon 
the dividing principle, that is to say, on the 
principle that the benefit secured by a policy is 
not fixed but depends either wholly or partly 
on the results of a distribution of certain sums 
amongst policies becoming claims within certain ! 
time-limits, or on the principle that the premiums 
payable by a policy-holder depend wholly or 
partly on the number of policies becoming 
claims within certain time-limits. An insurer is, 
however, not prevents from allocating bonuses 
to holders of policies of life-insurance either as 
reversionary additions to the sums insured or as 
immediate cash bonuses. 

The Court is authorised under section 63 to 
order the winding up of an insurance company 
on a petition presented in this behalf by share* 
hcdders n^ less in number than one-tenth of the 
whcde body shareholders and holding not less 
than one-tenth of the whole share capital or by 
not less than fifty policy-holders holding 
policies of life insurance that have been in force 
for not less than three years and are of the total 
value of not less than fifty thousand rupees. The 
Court may also order the winding up of an 
insurance company on the application of the 
Superlntakdent of Insurance on certain specified 
grounds «.f. if it appears to him that the 
company te insolvent at that Its continuance is 
nreludieial to the interests oi the polk^-holders. I 
Unte section 64 an Insoranoe company cannot ; 
be wound up voluntarily except for the purpose 
«l effecting an amalgaiwlon or a re-constiuc- 
tioii of the company, or on the ground that by 
reason of Its UabiUtleB it cannot continue lts| 
huitmes. 13ie isiSuom\BDg seoUont rdate to| 


juroceedings in connection with the winding up 
of insurance companies. Section 66 deals with 
the ascertainment of the assets and liabitttieB 
of an insurance company and section 66 provides 
for the application of surplus assets of life 
Insurance fund in liquidation or insolvency. 
Winding up of a seconaary company In conjunc- 
tion with we principal company is next dealt 
with in section 67 where the business of the 
secondary company is transferred to the principal 
company under an arrangement. Section 68 
provides for the partial winding up of an insu- 
rance company i.e. its affairs in respect oi any 
class of business comprised in its undertaking 
may be wound up under a scheme prepared and 
submitted for confirmation of the Court. Under 
section 69 the liquidator or assignee must apidy 
to the Court for an order for the return of we 
deposit made by an insurance coippany under 
section 7 of the Act. Section 60 provides for 
the giving of notice by the liquidator or assignee 
of the ascertained value of the liability of a 
company to persons entitled to or Interested in 
the policies granted by the company. A person 
to whom notice is so given is bound by the value 
so ascertained unless he gives notice of his 
intention to dispute such value. Section 61 
empowers the Court to reduce the amount of 
the insurance contracts of an insurance comnany 
in liquidation. In the case of an insolvent 
company carrying on life insurance business the 
Court may in place of making a winding up 
order reduoe the amount of the Insurance 
contiaets of the company. 

Sections 62-64 deal with special provisions re- 
latiim to external companies carrying on business 
in :&iti8h India. Section 62 empowers the 
Central Government to impose such disabilities 
on non-Indian companies as are imposed by the 
law or practice of any country outside British 
India on British Indian Companies carrying on 
insurance business in any such country. Section 
63 requires certain particulars to be filed by 
foreign insurance company with the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance within three months from the 
establishment by it of a place of business within 
British India or the appointment by it of a 
representative in British India and section 64 
requires such a company to keep at its principal 
office in British India books of account, registers 
and documents relating to the insurance busi- 
ness transacted by It in India. 

Part in of the Act, comprising sections 66 to 
94, deals with provident societies. Section 06 
defines a ** provident society as a person who, 
or a body of persons which, receives premiums 
or contributSons for securing annuities on human 
life or receives premiums or contributions for 
insuring money to be paid on the happening of 
certain contingencies, e.g., (a) the birth, marriage, 
death of any person or the survival by a person 
of a stated age or contingency ; (b) failure of 
iesne ; (c) the oocurrenoe of social, religious or 
other ceremonial occasion ; (d) loss of or retire- 
ment from employment; (e) disablement In 
ccmseqaenoe of sickness or accident; (J) the 
necessity of providing for tAie education of a 
dependant. This Part according to section 00 
is not applicable to a provider society uffitoh 
pays or undertakes to pay on any pmicy of 
toimnoe an anmilty exceeding flf^ rupees or 
a grow mm exceeding five ounared rupees 
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excliuslve of any profit or bonus. Policy ’* society showing among other things the number 
here indudes a series of policies covering one or of new policies effected, the number of existing 
more of the contingencies specified above. Under policies discontinued, the amount of claims made 
section 67 no provident society can use as its and the amount paid in satisfaction and amount 
name any combination of words which fails to paid as allowances to agents and canvassers, 
include the word “ provident ’* or which tinder section 81 every provident society must 
includes the word “ llfe.^' No provident society once in every five years cause an investigation 
under section 68 can receive any premium to be to be made into its financial condition by an 
paid to any person other than the person paying actuary. The revenue account and balance 
it or the wife, husband, child, grand-child, sheet with the auditor’s report must be furnished 
parent,^brother or sister, nenhew or niece of such a as returns to the Superintendent of Insurance 
person. Section 69 prohibits the carrying on under section 82 within three months from the 
by a provident society, of any business upon the end of the period to which they relate. Under 
dividing principle and authorises the Superln* section 83 every scheme of insurance which a 
tendent of Insurance to take steps to wind up provident society proposes to put into operation 
such a provident society. In the case of pro- must be examined by an actuary and the society 
vldent societies carrying on such business at must not receive any premium or contribution 
the commencement of the Act the Superintend- in connection with It until the actuary has 
ent of Insurance may at his discretion permit certified that the scheme is sound and such 
such provident societies to continue business for certificates has been forwarded to the Superin- 
a period not exceeding two years, Boction 70 tendent of Insurance. Section 86 requires every 
provides for the registration of provident socle- provident society to keep invested in Govem- 
ties which cannot receive any premium or contrl- ment securities on account not less than fifty 
button until it has obtained from the Superlnten- per cent, of the total assets of the society. No 
dent of Insurance a certificate of registration, loan can be made out of the assets of a provident 
The Superintendent of Insurance is authorized society to any director or officer of the society 
in certain cases to obtain sanction of the Court except on a policy of insurance held in the 
for cancellation of the registration of a provident society and within its surrender value and no 
society, e.flr., where the society is insolvent or such loan can be made to any concern of which a 
its business is conducted fraudulently or not director or officer of the society is a director or 
according to its rules. The Huperintendent of partner. Section 86 provides for the inspection 
Insurance may, instead of applying for canoella- of books of a provident society by the Super- 
tlon of the registration of an Insolvent society, intendent of Insurance or by any member or 
make a recommendation to the Court that the policy-holder of the society and section 87 for 
contracts of tlie society should bo reduced In a inquiry by an auditor into the solvency of a 
certain manner. Section 71 prohibits the society by or on behalf of the Superintendent, 
employment by provident societies of managing Under section 88 the Court may order the winding 
agents after the commencement of the Act and up of a provident society, if its registration is 
the other provisions contained In section 82 of cancelled by the Superintendent of Insurance 
the Act which apply to insurers are made and he applies for its winding up. A provident 
applicable to provident societies. The paid-up society may be wound up voluntarily for the 
capital sufficient to provide a working capital purpose of effecting an amalgamation or ro- 
of a provident society mtist not be less than five construction of the society or on the ground that 
thousand rupees exclusive of deposits made by reason of its liabilities it cannot continue its 
under the Act and expenses incurred in forming business. The Superintendent of Insurance 
a company. Section 73 requires every provident may in any case where he has ordered the cancel- 
society before it applies for registration to deposit lation of registration of a society order its wind- 
with the Reserve Bank of India cash or approved ing up. Section 89 deals with the Court’s 
securities amounting to five thousand rupees power to order the reduction of the amount of 
and thereafter make each year a further deposit the insurance contracts of a provident society, 
of not less than one-fifth of the gross premium Section 90 provides for the appointment of a 
income for the year (Including admission fees liquidator when a provident society is to be 
and otlier fees) until the totsd amount deposited wound up. Except where the winding 
comes to fifty-thousand rupees. Section 74 up is done by an order of the Court, the 
indicates certain particulars which every provi- Superintendent of Insurance must appoint 
dent society must set forth in its rulM and section the liquidator and determine his remuneration. 
76 provides for the amendment of these rules. A liquidator |^y be removed by the Buperinteii- 
Bectiou 77 requires every provident society to dent if he fails to discharge his duties properly, 
have an office on the outside of which must be Section 91 empowere the liquidator among other 
displayed its name in a conspicuous position in things to institute and defend legal luooeedings 
legible letters. Under section 78 where an oAcUd on behalf of the society, to determine the oontrl- 
punlication of a provident society contains a button of members of the society to its assets 
Statement of the amount of the authorised and to investigate claims against the society, 
qapital of the society the publication must also Section 92 deals with the procedure at liquidation, 
contain a statement of the amount of the capital The liquidator after taki^ charge of aU pr<q;»erty 
subscribed aud paid-up. Section 79 requires and documents of the society must call a meetlitt 
every provident society to keep at its registered of the creditors of the society within a oeitaiB 
office certain roisters aud books, e.g., a roister specified time. At the meeting so held the 
of members, a record of policies, a register of creditors must determine whether they want the 
daims. etc. Section 80 provides for the prepara- appointment cl any person as liquidator in tiie 
l^ion at revenue account and baianoe elm of a pUoe of <Hr Jointly with the liquidator already 
mvident society and the auditing of these, appointed or lor tne appdhitment of a commlttso 
Anttiial statsm^ts mutt also be p^qpared by the impsotion. The committee of inspaotlon has 
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a general power of aopervision over the acts 
of the liquidator. The liquidator must then 
ascertain the amount of the society’s liability. 
He must also make a valuation of its assets and 
an estimate of the costs of the winding up and 
on the basis of these settle the list of contributo- 
ries. Under section 93 as soon as the affairs of 
a provident society are wound up the liquidator 
must prepare an account of the winding up 
showing how it was conducted and place it 
before a meeting of the members, creditors and 
contributories of the society. Three months 
after the registering of the account by the 
Superintendent of Insurance the latter must 
declare the society dissolved and cause the dis- 
solution of the society to be notified. The 
provisions of sections 38 and 39 relating to 
assignment, transfer and nomination in the case 
of life insurance policies are made applicable 
by section 94 to policies of insurance issued by 
provident socletfes. No nomination can be 
valid if the person nominated is not the husband, 
wife, father, mother, child, grand-child, brother, 
nephew or niece of the holder of the policy. 

Part IV of the Act contains certain special 
provisions for two special clas-ses of insurers, 
Mutual Insurance Companies and Co-operative 
Life Insurance Societies. Section 96 defines a 
“Mutual Insurance Company” as an Insurer 
being a comi)any incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, which has no share capital 
and of which by its constitution only policy- 
holders are members ; “Co-operative Life In- 
surance Society” means an insurer being a society 
registered under the (Jo-operative Societies Act, 
1912, which carries on the business of life insur- 
ance and which has no share capital and of which 
bv its constitution only original members and 
all policy-holders are members. Section 97 
requires every Mutual Insurance Company and 
Co-operative Life Insurance Society to have a 
working capital of fifteen thousand rupees 
exclusive of the deposit to be made under the 
Act and of any preliminary expenses incurred 
in the formation of the Company or society. 
Every such company or society must under 
section 98, in resp^t of the life insurance 
business carried on oy it, keep deposited in the 
Eeserve Bank of India a sum of two hundred ; 
thousand rupees in cash or in approved secu- 
rities. Provision is made for the payment ofj 
fixed deposit in instalmente. Under section! 
99 a transferee or assignee of a policy issued by j 
a Mutual Insurance Ck)mpany or a Co-operative 
Life Insurance Society does not become a member 
of such a company or society merely by reason 
.of the transfer or assignment. 

Part y contains certain miscellaneous pro- 
visions. SectionB 102 to 106 prescribe penalties 
for the following default in (XHnidying with 
or acting in- contravention of any requirement 
of ^ Act ; transaction of insurance bushiMs 
in contravention of certain specified secttons of 
the Act ; knowingly making a statement false in 
any material parilciilar in a document required 
by the Act ; wrongfully obtaining or withholding 
any property of an iittorer and the diminishing 
of life insurance fund by reason of any con- 
travention of ttie provisions <3i the Act. Under 
section 107 except where proceedings are In- 
ftltiited by the Superintendent of Hwitrance, 
BO BTOoeediiigB under this act can be Institoted 
'ugumkaBiBMtrer or direetor, manager, or other 


ofiScer of an insurer without the previous sanction 
of the Advocate- General of the Province where 
the principal place of business of such insurer 
is situate. Under section 108 if in any pro- 
ceeding, civil or criminal, it appears to the 
Court hearing the case that a person liable in 
respect of negligence, default, breach of duty, 
or oreach of trust has acted honestly and re- 
asonably, the Court Is empowered to relieve him 
from his liability. A Court inferior to that of 
a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the 
First Class cannot according to section 109 try 
any offence under the Act. Section 110 provides 
for appeals from certain specicd orders to the 
principal Court of civil jurisdiction within whose 
focal limits the insurer concerned is situate. 
Section 112 permits an insurer carrying on life 
insurance business to declare an itUerim bonus 
or bonuses to policy-holders whose policies 
mature for payment by reason of death or 
otherwise during the inter-valuation period. 
Under section 118 where a definite) number of 
premiums is payable, a policy of life insurance 
on wliich all premiums have been paid for tliree 
consecutive years will acquire a guaranteed 
surrender value and will not lapse by reason 
of non-payment of further premium but will 
be kept alive to the extent of Its paid-up value. 
A policy BO kept alive will not participate in 
any proflte of tne Insurer earned after the con- 
version of the policy into a paid-up policy. The 
above provisions are not applicable to certain 
specified policies, e.ff., policies in which the sum 
assured is payable only on the happening of a 
contingency which may not arise or policies 
where the paid-up value will be less than one 
hundred rupees or policies In which the surrender 
value Is automatically applied under the terms 
of the contract. Section 114 empowers the 
Central Government to make rules to carry out 
the puriKwe of the Act. Such rules must be 
laid before the two Chambers of the Central 
Legislature and the rules may be modified or 
rejected by the Chambers. Under section 115 
the Central Government may alter the forms 
contained in the Schedulaj for the purpose of 
adapting them to the clrcumstanceB of an insurer. 
Section 116 empowers the CJentral Government to 
exempt from certain requirements relating to 
deposit or to the keeping of assets in India any 
Insurer constituted Incor^rated or domiciled in 
an Indian State. Under section 123 the foUovring 
enactments are repealed : — The Provident 
Insurance Societies Act, 1912, the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act, 1912, and the Indian 
Insurance (Companies Act, 1928. 


The Act contains six Schedules which contain 
iBegulatkms and Forms for the preparation of 
balance sheet, profit and loss account, and 
revenue accounts. Regulations for the pre- 
paration of abstracts of actuaries' reports and 
requirements applicable to such abstracts. 
Regulations for preparing statements of business 
in force' and requirements api^icable to such 
statements and rule as to the valuation of tJie 
liabfilties of an iiuRirer In Insolvency or 
lliquidatton. 


8. Tlw Umamunm, HaU Hiiog aaA 
ArtiUenr Pinctioa Act. — Manceuvres, urtiUery 
laractlce and field firtog, aU Involve senne 
invasion of private rights and a certain amooiit 
of dam age tojnrivate property, because suffldeot 
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Wfttte land for these purposes does not exist 
within reach of cantonments. It maj also be 
necessary to exclude the owners of the land from 
It for short periods during such operations In the 
Interests of their safety. In England and In 
most other countries, the military authorities 
have statutory powers to enable them to carry 
out the essential operations and a regular 
procedure is prescribed by law for the assess- 
ment and payment of compensation for damage 
and inconvenience. The present Act follows 
closely the Military Manoeuvres Act and the 
Military Lands Act in England. 

Chapter I of the Act deals with Manoeuvres. 
Section 2 empowers the Provincial Government 
to authorise oy notification the execution of 
Military Manoeuvres over any specified area 
during a period not exceeding three months. 
The same area m any part of it cannot ordinarily 
be so specified more than once in any period of 
three years. Under section 8 persons who are 
included in the Military forces engaged in the 
Manoeuvres are en^wered to pass over, or 
encamp, construct Military works of a tempo- 
rary character or execute military manoeuvres 
on the specified area and supply themselves 
with water from any source in the area provided 
the amount taken is not In excess of the reason- 
able requirements of the military forces or such 
amount does not curtail the supply ordinarily 
required by those entitled to its use. This sec- 
tion however prevents entry on any well or tank 
held sacred bv any religious community or any 
place of worship or ground attached thereto or 
building used lor the disposal of the dead or any 
educational institution, factory, workshop or 
store or premises used for trade, business or 
manufacture or any garden or pleasure ground 
or any ancient monument. Section 4 imiKMes 
on the Officer in Command the duty to repair 
damage done to lands as a result of the mancsuv- 
res and section 6 provides for the payment of 
compensation from the Defence Bmimates for 
any damage to person or property arising from 
the mancBUVies. Section 6 prescribes the 
me^od of assessing compensation which is 
determined by the Eevenue Officer who most 
disburse on the spot to the claimant the com- 
pensation so determined. Appeals against the 
decision of the Bevenue Officer may be made to a 
Commission consisting of the Colleotor of the 
district as chairman, a person nominated by the 
Officer in Command and two persons nominated 
by the District Board. The decision of the 
commission is final and no suit can lie in any 
civil Court in respect of any matter decided by 
the commission. Under seotlon 7 any person 
who wilfully obstructs the execution of the 
mancBuvres or without authority enters any 
camp or without authority interferes with any 
flag or mark or apparatus us^ for the manoeuvres 
is liable to a fine of ten rupees. 

Chapter n deals with field firing and artillery 
piaetloe. ** Field firing/' undw seotton 8, 
includes air armament practice. Seotlon 9 
empowers the Provincial Government by notifl- 
cation to define any area within which for a 
speoifled turm of years the carrying out perlodi- 
cid^ of field firing and artillery practice may be 
authorised* The section mesoribes certain 
leqpleements as to the publfeation of a notice 
Of Ita tateotlon to issue sudi a notifloatton. 


Under section 10 persons included in the forced 
engaged in field firing or artillery practice may 
carry out such practice with lethal missiles and 
exercise the rights conferred on forces engaged 
in military manoeuvres as to the taking of water. 
These persons are however not debarred entry 
into any place specified in section 8 above and 
situated in a danger zone, to the extent that may 
be necessary to ensure the exclusion from it cd 
persons and domestic animals. The Command- 
ing Officer is empowered to declare any area 
within the notified area to be a danger zone and 
the Collector thereupon must prohibit the entry 
into and secure the removal from such zone of 
all persons and domestic animals during the time 
the discharge of lethal missiles is taking place. 
The provisions contained in sections 4, 5 and 0 
as to repair of damage to lands, right to compen- 
sation for damage to person or property and 
method of assessing compensation are made 
applicable to field firing and artillery practice 
by section 11. Compensation under this section, 
however. Includes compensation for exclusion 
or removal from a danger zone of persons or 
domestic animals, which must be disbursed before 
the exclusion or removal Is enforced and also 
includes compensation for any loss of employ- 
ment or deterioration of crops resulting from 
such exclusion or removal. Under section 12 a 
person who obstructs the carrying out of field 
firing or artillery practice or without authority 
enters or remains in any camp or danger zone 
or without authority interferes with any fiag 
or mark or target or apparatus used for the 
practice is liable to a fine of ten rupees. Section 
18 empowers the Provincial Government to make 
rules for carrying out the purposes of the Act. 

i* TIm Dsctroctive Tnurti and Pasts 
(Amsndmsnt) Act. — To prevent the further 
spread of * San Jose Scale '(Aspldiotus Pemici* 
osus) which is a serious fruit pest known to 
exist in certain parts of India, the present Act 
empowers the Central Government to prohibit 
or regulate the movement from one part of 
British India to another of living plants likely 
to cause infection to any crop. The Act also 
enables the Central Government to exercise 
control over the importations, and movement 
from one povinoe to another province of live 
insects which are or may be destructive to crops 
in other ways than by causing Infection to them. 
A person contravening the provisions of this Act 
is liable to a fine of two hundred and fifty rupees 
and upon any subsequent conviction to a fine 
upto two thousand rupees. 


7. The rhUd-Marriege Restraiiil <A 

ascBt) Act— The provisions of the original Act 
are made applicame by the i^esent Act to (a) 
all British subjects and servants of the Crown 
in any part of India: and (6) all British sub- 
jects who are domiciled in any part of India 
udierever they may be. 

^.Tbs Indian Finanes Act— This Act con- 
tinues for a further period of one year obtain 
duties and taxes imposed under the Indian 
Finance Act, 1086, which would otherwise 
cease to have effect frxnn April 1, 1938. Seotioa 

2 provides for the oontlnuanoe of the existing 
duty on salt of Ba.1-4-0 per maund. Sections 

3 and 4 continue the present inland postage 
rates and the existing rates of inoome-tax and 
super-tax. 
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t. TIm Indiui Tm Control Act. — The Indian 
Tea Control Act, 1933, which was passed to 
give effect to the International Scheme for 
regulation of the export of tea and for the control 
of extension of tea cultivation, expired on March 
31, 1938. Eenresentatives of the tea industry 
In India, Ceylon and the Netherlands Indies 
have executed an agreement providing for the 
renewal of the scheme, which also expired on 
March 81, 1988, for a further period of five 
years. This Act gives legislative sanction toi 
the operation of the renewal scheme for a period 
of five years from April 1, 1938. 

Under section 2 ‘export’ means to take out 
of British India by land, sea or air to any place 
outside India other than the French and Portu- 
guese Settlements bounded by India or a country 
notified in this behalf by the Central Govern- 
ment. ‘Indian Export Allotment* means the 
total quantity of tea which may be exported 
during any one financial year. ‘Standard ex- 
port figure’ means a quantity of 383,242,916 
pounds avoirdupois of tea. 

Section 3 deals with the constitution by the 
Central Government of the Indian Tea Licensing 
Committee consisting of certain specified 
members nominated or elected by certain bodies 
or authorities. Under section 4 if any authority 
or body fails to make within two months any 
nomination or election which it is entitled to 
make, the Central Government may itself 
nominate a member to fill the vacancy. No 
act done by the Committee can be questioned 
on the ground merely of the existence of any 
vacancy in or any defect In the constitution | 
of the Committee. Sections 5 and 6 empower I 
the Committee to make by-laws and appoint 
sub-committees and executive officers for 
the efficient performance of the duties 
Imposed upon it by the Act. Under section 
7 all acts of the Committee, save those 
in respect of proceedings and orders under 
sections 28, 29 and 30 , are subject to the control 
of the Central Government which may cancel, 
suspend or modify any such Act. Any person 
aggrieved by any order of the Committee under 
section 14 may appeal either to the Central 
Government or the High Court within sixty 
days from the date of such order. An api)eal 
preferred to the Central Government wUl bar an 
appeal against the same order to the other. 
Section 8 deals with the keeping of the accounts 
by the Committee and the examination and 
auditing of these annually by auditors appointed 
by the Central Government. Section 9 au- 
thorises the Central Government to dissolve the 
Cmnmittee by notification in the Official 
Gasette. 

Chapter II (ff the Act which deals with control 
over export tea Is not made applicable to tea 
Imported into British India nrom any port 
outside India or shipped as stmes on board any 
vessel or exported by post in packages not 
exceeding (me pound avofMlwpcu in weight. 
Secticm 12 prohiDlts the export of tea without 
a lioenoe issued by the Committee. Tea seeds 
cannot also be exported without a permit issued 
by the Central Government. Section 13 provides 
for declaration by the Central Government 
of the Indian enort allotment. Seetkm 14 
deals with the rl^t of a tea estate to receive 


an export quota which must be an amount 
bearing to the crop basis of the estate the same 
proportion as the Indian ei^rt allotment 
bears to the total of the crop basis of all tea 
estates in India. Section 15 deals with the 
right of an owner of a tea estate to which an 
export quota has been allotted, to obtain export 
licences from the Committee and the transfer 
of this right. The transferee of such a right 
may again transfer it to the owner of the tea 
estate but not to any other person Section 17 
provides for the issue of a spccianlcence where 
tea in respect of which an export licence has been 
or could have been ^nted has not been ex- 
ported before the end of the financial year In 
which the licence was or could have been granted. 
Under section 19 no tea can be shipped or ex- 
ported until the owner has delivered to the 
Customs-f’ollector a valid export licence or 
permit. Section 20 empowers the Committee 
to call for returns from the owner of a tea estate 
relating to the production, sale and export of 
tea produced on the estate. Section 22 au- 
thorises the Committee to collect certain specified 
fees including a licence fee for every export 
licence or permit Issued by It at such rates not 
exceeding one rupee per thousand pounds of 
tea covered by the licence or permit. 

Chapter III deals with control over the 
extension of the tea cultivation. Under section 
26 one can plant te-« in any land which was not 
planted with tea on March 31, 1938, without 
a written permission granted by the Committee. 
This also applies to the replacing of tea areas 
by planting new areas. The total area of land 
in British India in respect of which permission 
may be granted must not, under section 27, 
exceed one-half of one^per cent, of the total area 
of land planted with tea on March 31, 1938. 
Permission will be granted to extend an existing 
area planted with tea only to a tea estate of 
which the total existing area planted with tea 
does not exceed 300 acres where the estate is 
owned by a limited liability company or 160 
acres where it is ovmed by any individual 
proprietor. Under section 28 the Committee 
may grant or refuse the permission applied 
for and no Court can call in question any order 
made by the Committee in this respect. Section 
29 empowers the Committee to grant permission 
to plant tea on land not planted with tea In 
special circumstances, i.e., where land planted 
with tea has become incapable of carrying tea 
or is compulsorily acquired. Section 30 permlta 
the establishment of tea nurseries on land not 
previously planted with tea. Any applicant 
aggrieved by an order of the Committee under 
sections 28, 29 or 30 may under section 81 appeal 
to the Provincial Government within sixty days 
from the date of the order. 

Chapter lY which deals with penalties and 
procedure prescribes punishments for breaches 
under the Act. The offence of making a false 
return or for obstructing Inspection of a tea 
estate is made punishable with fine extending to 
one thousand rupees. Hlictt cultivation of tea 
is made punishable with a fine of similar amount 
for the first offence and to a fine of five thousand 
! lupeM for anv subsequent (rfleooe. Psnaity is 
also imposed for illicit export of tea and nmer 
I is given to the Court foe removal of tea punted 
wiUioot permisBioii. 
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9* TIm Workmen's Compensation (Amende 
niMt) Act. — The present Act removes certain 
ambiguities and minor defects contained in the 
original Act. Under sub-section (1) of section 10 
as amended, no claim for compensation will be 
entertained by a Commissioner unless notice of 
the accident has been given as soon as practica- 
ble after its happening and unless the claim is 
preferred before him within one year of the 
occurrence of the accident or, in case of death, 
within one year from the date of death. Sub- 
section 0 of section 11 is so amended as to Include 
the case where the workman, although regularly 
visited by a medical practitioner, deliberately 
disregards his advice or instructions. Section 21 
(2) as amended removes the difficulty so far 
caused in obtaining a transfer where no parties 
are present as in the case of a workman who dies 
in one province and his dependents live in 
another. The Commissioner may now order 
such transfer without the Intervention of any 
party to the proceeding. Under the amended 
section 24 it is necessary for persons who are 
not legal practitioners or officials of registered 
trade unions or officials of Insurance companies 
to obtain the Commissioner's permission to 
appear before him. Clause (i) in Schedule II 
now covers a lift or a vehicle proi>elled by steam 
or other mechanical power or by electricity. 
The following arc included in the deflnitlon of 
workmen ; — persons employed in the tapping 
of palm-trees or the felling or logging of trees 
or the transport of timber or tlie control or 
extlngulsliing of forest Arcs ; persons employed 
in operations for the catching or hunting of 
elephants or other wild animals ; persons 
employed in tlio handling of goods In a ware- 
house or market and persons emidoyed in any 
occupation involving the handling and manipula- 
tion of radium or X-rays apparatus or contact 
with radio-active substances. Amendments 
mado in Schedule III remove tlio condition tlxat 
a workman who contracts compressed air 
Illness or poisoning by lead tetra-ethyl should 
have served for the proceeding six months under 
the employer whom he served when the accident ! 
occurred. The following are added to the list of 
occupational diseases contained in Schedule 
III. Arsenical poisoning, pathological manifes- 
tations due to radium, radio-active substances 
and X-rays and primary epitlicliomatous cancer 
of the skin. 

19. Tbe Culdii M«nMmt Act. — This Act 
provides that in matters of succession and 
inheritance all Cutchl Memons will, from 
November 1, 1938. be governed by the Muham- 
madan Law. The Act has no retrospective effect 
as regards rights and liabilities already accrued 
or pending legal proceedings. 

11. TIm Hindu Woai«i*t Riglitt to Property 
(Amendmont) Act. — This Act removes certain 
oiffloulties in the Interpretation of tlie original 
Act and has retrospective effect as from the 
commencement of the parent Act. It was Uie 
Intention of the Act that the right of ii^erltance 
Qoufened on widowed daughters-ln-law by the 
provlBoes to section 3 should not depend on the 
aorvivul of a widowed mother-in-law. The 
words ‘leaving a widow” in section 2 however 
defeat this object. These words are therefore 
.omitted by tlie present amendment. Section 
8 (1) which is capable of interpretation as con- 
terruig a right on all the lineal desoendanta cd the 


deceased, Is re-cast and it makes it clear that 
the widow only Is entitled to the deceased's pro- 
perty. A new section defining the expression 
”die Intestate” is Included. A person will be 
deemed to die intestate in respect of all property 
of which he has not made a testamentary dis- 
position which is capable of taking effect. 

12. The Durgah Khawaja Saheb (Amendment) 
Act. — This Act removes inconsistencies and 
anomalies in the original Act which was 
passed for the administration of the Durgah and 
the Endowment of the Durgah of Khawaja 
Moinud-Din Chlshtl at Ajmer. The amend- 
ments eifected are mostly of a verbal cliaracter 
and are aimed at removing inconsistencies, 
grammatical faults and unworkable provisions. 

13. The Sind Salt Law (Amendment) Act. — 

The Salt Law Amendment Act, 1926, which 
was passed to vest in the Central Government 
powers of control In respect of salt, was not 
brought Into force in Sind. As a result at the 
coinmonceinent of Part III of the Government 
of India Act, 1936, there were two versions of 
the Transport of Salt Act, 1879, and of the Bom- 
bay Salt Act, 1890, one In force in the Bombay 
Presidency excluding Sind and the other in 
force in Sind. The present Act makes the 
adjustments which are necessary to bring the 
two Acta as at present in force in Sind into 
accord with the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, 1936. 


14. Tha Sugar Industry ProtactioB (Ttmporary 
Extensioo) Act. — This Act continues the exist- 
ing protection conferred in 1932 on the Sugar 
Industry in British India, for one year more, 
so ns to enable Government’s further proposals 
to be laid before the lueglslatuic before March 81, 
1939. 


15. Tha Indian C^offaa Caaa (Amandmant) 
Act. — Section 4 (1) of tlie Indian Coffee Cess 
Act, 1935, provides for the representation on the 
Indian Coffee Cess Committee inter alia of three 
persons nominated by the Coffee Growers’ 
Association. This Association lias since been 
dissolved and the Indian Coffee Cess Committee 
recommended that the power of nomination of 
members on the Committee sliould be transferred 
to the Coorg Planters’ Association, the Mysore 
Planters’ Association and the Indian Planters’ 
Association, Mysore. This Act gives effect to 
this recommendation. 


19. Hia Tariff (Amradmant) Act.*-- 

This Act continues for a further period of one 
year the existing protective duty of twelve 
annas per mauud on broken rice. 


17. Tha Trada Dimutaa (Amaadmant 


Act. — The Trade Dispute Act was passed In 
1929, originally for a period of five years, and 
I was converted into a permanent measure in 
1 1034. The juresent Act representa changes 
i which appear to be desirable In the light of ex- 
perience gained on its working and the opinions 
expressed upon it by the Courts of Inquiries 
[appointed under the Boyal CommisBkm on 
Lanour. 


Section 2 includes in the list of pnUio utility 
services any water transport carrying passengers 
or tramway service if so declared by the Provin- 
<dal Government. Power plants are also in- 
eluded in puhllo utility eendoes. Trade dtqpi^ 
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now includes any dispute or difference between 
employees and employers. Workman includes 
lor tlie purposes of any proceedings under the 
Act in relation to a trade dispute a workman 
discharged during that dispute. Under section 
4 a Court of Inquiry or a Board of Conciliation, 
having the prescribed quorum, may act not- 
withstanding the absence of the chairman or 
any of its members or any vacancy in its member. 
Section 7 makes punishable a partial lock-out 
by the employer without duo notice and ensures 
tiiat a threat of stoppage is brought to the notice 
of the Local Government. Section 10 provides 
for the appointment of Conciliation Officers 
charged with the duty of mediating in or promot- 
ing the settlement of trade disputes. 

18. Tha IMki Joint Wator Board (Amondmont) 
Act. — A scheme for the disposal of water 
borne sewage of the urban area of the city of 
Delhi is under execution. As water and sewage 
are intimah^y connected and it is desirable that 
a single aui^rlty should control both, thus 
incidentally securing administrative convenience 
and economy, this Act provides for the formation 
of a Joint Water and Sewage Board to take 
over the sewage system ns a whole after the 
completion of the scheme. The Act also 
remedies certain defects which have come to 
notice in the working of the parent Act. 

If. The Child Marriace Restraint (Second 
Amendment) Act. — Under section 6 the 
Court is empowered to issue an injunction 
prohibiting a marriage in contravention of the 
Act. Disobedience of the injunction is made 
punishable with Imprisonment for a term 
extending to three months or witli fine upto one 
thousand rupees or with both. No woman will 
be punishable with imprisonment. 

20. Criminal Law AoMndment Act.— This 
Act is aimed at penalising certain acts prejudicial 
to the recruitment of persons to serve in, and to 
the discipline of, His Majesty’s Forces. Under 
section 2 whoever wilfully dissuades persons 
from enlisting In the Defence Forces or incite 
would-l^ recruits to commit acts of mutiny or 
insubordination after joining those Forces is 
liable to be punished with imprisonment extend- 
ing to one year or with fine. No person can be 
prosecuted under this Act without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Government. The 
provisions as to dissuasion from enlistment do 
not extend to comments made in good faith on 
the poUcy of Government in connection with the 
Defence Forces or to the case in which advice 
is given in good faith for the benefit of the 
individual to whom it is given or for the benefit 
of any member of his family or of any of his 
dependents. 

21. Tbt Indian Emifration (Amandmant) 

A rt, — By virtue of the definition of the word 
* Emigrate ' in section 2 of the original Act the 
pow«r given by section 13 (1) is restricted to 
persona under contract or assisted to depart. 
It has, however, been found that the lack of 
power to regulate the total flow of emigration 
for unakiUed work, whether aaaiated or voluntary 
and whether under contract or not, may operate 
to the detriment of Indian ccmimunitiee overseas, 
paiticiilarty in times of economic depreaaion. 
Wi Act ranedlea this by empowwing the 


Central Government to prohibit all persons or 
any specified class of persons from de{Muting 
by sea from British India to any specified country 
overseas for the purpose of unskilled work unless 
possessed of a prescribed permit. 

22. The Indian Aircraft Act. — Section 2 
of the Epidemic Diseases Act, 1897, till April 1, 
19 37, empowered the Governor-General-in-Councll 
when he was satlafled that India or any p^ of 
it was tlu’eatened with an outbreak of any 
dangerous epidemic disease and the ordinary 
provisions or the law for the tim> being in force 
were insufficient, to make or require or empower 
any person to take suoh measures and, by public 
notice, prescribe such temporary regulations as 
ho deemed necessary. As a result of adaptions 
necessary in view of the Introduction of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, this power was 
removed from tlie Governor- GeueraMn-Councll 
and located in the Provincial Government, for 
the province. The Indian Aircraft Act, 1984, 
contains a provision empowering tlie Central 
Government to make rules for the prevention of 
danger arising to public health by the introduc- 
tion or spread of disease from aircraft and for 
the prevention of the conveyance of infection or 
contagion by aircraft. This power, however, 
is subject to the condition of previous publica- 
tion for three months and, therefore, affords no 
remedy against an emergent danger requiring 
immediate action. The present Act empowers 
the Central Government to take such special 
measures and to make temporary rules, without 
the condition of previous publication, for a 

S jrlod not exceeding three months at any one 
me, when there is danger of dangerous epide- 
mic diseases being brought into India by air- 
craft. Provision Is made for the continuance of 
these rules for a further period or periods of not 
more than three months in all. 

23. Th» Indian Tea Cen (Amandmant) 
Act, — The Government of Travancore levy cess 
on tea exported from that State at the same 
rate as that levied in British India and credit 
the cess proceeds to the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board, which so far did not contain a 
separate representation of Travancore tea 
[interests. This Act provides for separate 
! representation of the tea planters of Travancore 
on the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board. 

24. The Employers' Liabilitir Act. — Under 
the common law of England, in civil suits 
for damages for injuries sustained by workmen 
it is open to the employer to plead (a) the doctrine 
of common employment, by which the employer 
is not normally liable to pay damages to a work- 
man for an Injury resulting from the default of 
another workman ; (b) the doctrine of assumed 
risk, by which an employee is presumed to have 
accepted a risk if it is such that he ought to have 
known it to be part of the risks of his occupation. 
The Boyal Conimission on Labour regard^ both 
these doctrines as inequitable and recommend^ 
by a majority that these defences should be 
abolished. The present Act gives effect to this 
recommendation. Section 3 bars the ddfenoe 
of common employment and under section 4 a 
workman is not deemed to have undertaken 
any risk attaching to his employment unless the 
employer proves mat the risk was fully explained 
to and understood by the workman and that he 
voluntarily undertook It. 
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28. Tli» PrtY«atio|i of CrntHy to Animoli offence of baiting or inciting animals to flg^t. 
(A m e milm o nt ) Act-T-Since the enactment of it jg however hot an offence if such fighting is 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act^ not likely to cause injury or suffering to such 
1800, conditions have materially changed animals and all reasonable precautions are taken 
both in the attitude of the public towards the to prevent it. Section 9 authorises a police 
question of cruelty to animals and in the olrcum- officer to seize an animal and produce it for 
stances in which, in modem times, draught examination by the Veterinary Officer on which 
animals have to work. This Act remedies pjiooka or doom dev has just been or is being 
defects which were found to exist In the original performed. Under section 11 a police officer 
Act and in particular makes more effective ^ authorised to seize an animal which is severely 
provision for checkliw the practice of phooka or injured and have It destroyed if in the opinion 
doom dev which includes any process of Introduc- of the Veterinary Officer it is mortally Injured, 
ing air or any substance Into the female organ Section 13 gives a police officer power of seizure 
of a milch animal with the object of drawing off of an animal for examination where an offence 
from the animal any secretion of milk. Under against the Act has been or is being committed 
section 8 if any person suWects an animal to in respect of the animal. The Provincial 
unnecessary pain or offers for sale or without Oovernments are empowered to make rules 
reasonable cause has in his possession any animal alia prescribing the maximum weight of 
which is suffering pain by reason of mutilation, loads to be carried or drawn by any animal, 
starvation, thirst or overcrowding or offers for prohibiting the use of any bit or harness Involv- 
sale any animal killed with unnecessary cruelty fog cruelty and requiring persons owning pre- 
or abandons any anlml In circumstances whlt;h mises In which animals are kept or mUked to 
render it likely that it will suffer pain, is liable register such premises, 
to be punished with a fine upto fifty rupees or 

imprisonment extending tn one month for the 26. Tha Employmant of Childran Act.~The 
first offence and in case of a subsequent offence Twenty-third Session of tlie Internationa Labour 
committed within three years of the previous Conference adopted a Convention in which 
offence with fine upto one hundred rupees and a specialArticlc for India was inserted, fixing the 
Imprisonment extending to three months. Rec- minimum age at whicli children may be employed 
tion 4 proscribes a penalty for overloading an or may work in the transport of passengers, 
animal. Under section 6 the penalty for practis- goods or mails by rail, or in the handling of 
lug phooka or doom dee is a fine upto five hundred goods at docks, wliarves or quays, at thirteen 
rup^s or imprisonment extending to two years years. This Act gives effect to the Article by 
and lor a subsequent offence fine upto five prohibiting, under section 3, the employment of 
hundred rupees and imprisonment extending to children under fifteen, in the aforesaid employ- 
two years. The Court may order the payment ments. Employment of children in contraven- 
of unto one-tenth of the fine imposed under this tion of section 3 is made punishable with a fine 
section to any person who has given Information upto five hundred rupees. Section 6 provides 
leading to the conviction — except a police for the appointment of Inspectors for the purpose 
officer or any officer of an institution for the pre- of securing compliance with the provisions of 
ventlon of cruelty to animals. Section 7 provides the Act. A prosecution under the Act cannot 
lor the appointment of informaries for the be instituted without the previous sanction of an 
treatment and care of animals in respect of Inspector and no Court inferior to that of a 
which offences under the Act have l>een commit- Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
ted. A fine upto fifty rupees is imposed for the First Class can try any offence under the Ac ^ . 
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India and the Leailne of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a ]mition which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
C!onference of 1918, at the Imperial inferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be '‘autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, In no way subordinate 
to one another In any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.’* India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula. 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government In India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the Inter -Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold “in all essential 
mpects the same p<Mitlon in relation to the 
administration of public affairs ’’ In India 
as Is held by His Majesty the Ring-Emperor 
In Great Britahi. And there are certain other 
respects In which India’s Ckmstitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-€ioveming Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed bv India In the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Nemtiations in 1918-19. 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the wond. She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the Learae 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-govemlng State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of artide I, on the 
adn^Bsion of members other than original 
membem. ihe will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the ; 
oalp member which is not self-governing. As a j 
member of the League, India was for the first] 


time brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outside world as a separate entity. 
She was treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
enjoyed by the Dominions. 

India's Attltnde. 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State. The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 

f practice, he and the Government of India act 
ointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another. Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter oiio 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions In fact 
she has taken the load in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s alms. 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in brining 
Empire policy Into line with her own on more 
than one occasion. In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an Independent line of 
aetlon, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates in the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors In British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships. 

India's New Stains. 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Ckmferenoe 
into the Paris Peace Conference and Learae 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined In the Government 
of India Act. Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the Lidia 
OfBoe in 1929, showed, “ It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India's new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.** It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with rMponsibUlty 
to Pariiament, could be delegate it; **But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even Its 
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exlutenco as far as possible In the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possibie freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion." 

There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
In some instances, it brings her Into conflict 
with His Majesty's Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the conlercuce on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.'s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Government. Ho does not use his power to 
Impose on the Indian Delegation an artiflclal 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty's 
Government, ho stands aside and allows 
representjitivcs of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India has 
participated In all the Assemblies of the League, 
iu the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and In numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some Important non- 
League, International Conferences, Including 


the Washington Conference on Naval Armament 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930. India is also represented or 
several permanent League bodies, e.g., the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. Sir Atul Chatterjee 
from 1921 onwards acted as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and this position was 
preliminary to his being elected Chairman in 
1932. H. H. the Aga Khan was elected Presi- 
dent of the League Assembly for the year 
19.36-37. 

In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 
1033, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet seen their 
way to adopt the suggestion. 

Tbe Sccrt’tarlat of the League of Nations has 
established a Branch Office at New Delhi in 
pursuance of Its policy of promoting more 
effective llal.son with India. The Branch Office 
I is a point of contact between Geneva and 
India, disseminating information to all interest- 
ed in the League and its aotivities. In addition 
to all League documents which can be consulted 
at the Branch Office, it keeps for sale all publi- 
cations of the League of Nations. Established 
in Bombay in 1932, it was removed to New 
Delhi as from December 1937. The present 
address of the Branch Office is 8, Curzon Boad, 
New Delhi. Officer in-eharge of the Branch 
Office : M. V. Venkateswaran, ILA., jjp. 
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GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and always has been a predominantly 
agricultural country and over sixty-five per 
cent, of her working population are dependent 
on the soil for their principal means of livelihood. 
Apiculture by itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and soul together. It is necessary, 
therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- | 
quently to the towns and cities in search of I 
additional work in order to keep the wolf from the j 
door ; but, the migration is generally always of 
a temporarv character, and the agriculturist’s 
contact with his land Is seldom, if ever, perma- 
nently broken, 

THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State control over condi- 
tions of employment in any industry in India. 
Employers were free to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible. Hours of labour 
were inordinately excessive, rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of the age at which children could 
be employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays ; and there was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from injury through 
accidents caused by entanglement with unfenoed 
machinery in motion. With the growth of factory 
organisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali, 
C.I.E., however, began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to-day would be considered intolerable, and 
Unceasing efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resulted, not- 
witlistanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
children : firstly, by prohibiting their employ- 
ment in factories if they were imdar seven years 
of age and also in two separate factories on the 
same day ; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day ; and thirdly, 
by requiring that they should be granted four 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by local 
governments. The Act contained no restric- 
tions in connection with the employment of 
adult labour but provision was made for the 
fencing of such parts of machinery as would 
be dangerous if left nnfenced and for the report- 
ing of acddenis. Owing to an almost complete 
lack of adequate inspection the 1381 Act 
became a dead letter in most provinces. 

A landmark in the history of factory legisla- 
tion in India was a memorandum on conditions 
of work in factories in the Bombay Presidency 
uhicli was prepared by Mr. James Jones, an- 
Bitgtts|i Faelo^ ln8|)ector appointed by the 


Government of Bombay in 1883 as the first 

?ermanent special Inspector of Factories in 
ndia. Mr. Jones' memorandum was Incor- 
porated by the British Clilef Inspector of 
Factories in his report for 1886-87 and it 
makes harrowing reading. Most factories 
worked from daybreak to sunset, Sundays 
were usually working days, and, if they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
the frames. There were no proper Intervals 
for rest or meals. Both women and children 
were worked for excessively long hours. Venti- 
lation in most factories was extremely bad and 
sanitation left much to be desired. Mr. Jones 
urged that pressure on the Government of India 
from the Home Government was necessary. In 
March 1889, the Government of India, after 
consulting local Governments, forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for India, definite proposals 
for the modification of the 1881 Act. The 
main amendments suggested were (1) the 
reduction of the number of workers necessary 
to constitute a factory to 20 ; (2) the raising of 
the lower age of children to nine ; and (8) the 
restriction in the hours of work for women to 
11. At the suggestion of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Indian Jute Manufacturers’ 
Association, another Factories Commissi on was 
appointed in 1890 to enquire Into factory con- 
ditions in Bengal, Bombay, the North West 
Provinces and Oudh. On this occasion, female 
operatives were strongly opposed to any limita- 
tion of their hours of work if a similar limita- 
tion were not made for the hours of male opera- 
tives. and the Commission therefore recom- 
mended that the Government should have power 
to exempt any or all women from the clause 
limiting their hours to 11 dally. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 189L 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to trace the various stages leading up to the 
passing of the 1891 Amending Act and It will 
be sufficient to state that, as finally passed, it 
represented a big advance on the Act of ten years 
before. The main features of the new Act were : 
(1) the reduction In the number of ^rsons 
necessary to constitute a factory from 100 to SO 
and the grant of the power to local Govemmenta 
to notify concerns employing 20 or more persons 
as factories ; (2) a compulsory stoppage of work 
for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. for 
all operatives except those employed in factories 
working on the basis of approved shifts; (3) 
provision for weekly holidays ; (4) the fixation 
of the lower and upper limits of the age of 
** children ” at nine and 14, the limitation of 
their daily hours of work to seven and to day 
light, and the prohibition of their employment 
in dangerous work; and (6) the limitation of 
j the daily hours of work of women to 11, the 
I restriction of their emifioyment daring 8 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., and the provlaion that if women 
were worked for the fall eleven hoars permitted 
by the Act they should be given rest Intervals 
amounting in the aggregate to at least an hour 
aqd a ball per day. Government accepted t)M» 
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rtoommendatlon of the Oommiesion of 1890 
for the exemption of any or all women from the 
operation of the regulation of their daily houre 
of work and a wide exempting clause was added 
in the 1891 Amending Act. The Act was 
r^arded generally as the final word on the 
ooestion of factories and His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne speaking In the Legislative Council 
at the time said, ** We believe that the effect of 
this measure will be to place factory labour in 
India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
accepted here and at home not as a mere 
prelude to still further restrictions but a settle- 
ment as final as any settlement of such a question 
can be.’* 

Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
whloiwere organised in the 'eighties by humani- 
.tarlan social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
rialising Government for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India. Trade 
unionism was non-existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress. The strike as a weapon of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un- 
known and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black- 
leg labour. 


INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of Industrial labour in India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions in Indian factories. 
The first was the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. By 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
In Bombay Oitv and almost all the Jute mills 
In Bengal were lit by electricity, and by the end 
of tliat year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
City in 1890 and soon spread to other centres 
In India, resulted In the reduction of the labour 
force in roost centres to a third to a half of its 
normal strength. The immediate effect of these 
two events was a considerable Increase in 
working hours. Many of the larger texUle 
mills resorted to day and night working and 
evidence is not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives continuously for stretches of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day. In Bombay 
City there were actually auctions for labourers 
at street comers. The weaker of both the 
Mtton and the lute mills, however, began to 
be alarmed at the competiidon from the mills 
wmeh worked day and night and many of the 
imllowners were not unwilfing that Government 
•bould step in and prohibit night working alto- 
gether. 

!Fhe ravages caused by the plague were, how- 
ler, not entirely devoid of some go^ effects. 

ipoftgUty camie4 by it Ud tWiped 


the ranks of agricultural workers; and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
Improvement in agricultural wages. The 
beginning of the twentieth century saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class consdous- 
ness among industrial workmen. They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and 
wherever employers tried to force those con- 
ditions upon their workmen they were met by 
opposition. Early successes led to disputes of a 
more widespread and concerted character — 
disputes which resulted in a general all-round 
improvement in wages. 

There was no further advance in factory legisla- 
tion in India for twenty years after 1891. The 
period 1891-1911 was one of changing conditions 
and of investigation. It was also marked by 
intense industrial activity in the country. There 
was a rapid expansion in road and railway con- 
struction with a collateral activity in building, en- 
gineering and mining. The number of factories 
rose from 656 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1011 and the 
average daily number of persons employed 
in these factories increased from 316,816 to 
701,044 over the same period. The cotton and 
the Jute industries showed top figures in this 
expansion and the denuind for lal^ur began to 
get more and more acute as years rolled on. 
“ The result of the scarcity of labour was 
to increase the interest of the employ- 
ers in making conditions more attractive. 
The raising of wages was one step, the provision 
of houses was another.. ..Inside the factory 
less was done to make industrial labour 
attractive.. .It was an axiom with a number of 
employers that labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered excessive by those 
who worked." 

At a large meeting of mill workers held 
in Bombay City on the 24th September 
1905 a demand was made for a twelve-hour 
day. Frightened at the prospect of being 
faced with a general strike in the cotton mills 
in the city, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agreed to work a twelve-hour day up to 
the 1st December and a thirteen-hour day 
thereafter. The Government of India drew up 
a draft Bill and sent it to local Governments for 
opinion and this was soon followed by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee (the Freer-Smith Com- 
mittee, to make a preliminary survey of hours 
and conditions of work of persons of all ages 
and sexes employed in factories. The Com- 
mittee recommended the restriction of the hours 
of adult workers to twelve per day ; and, 
following the Berne Convention of likifi, also 
recommended that night work for women should 
be prohibited* The Home Government In 
OctoW 1907 announced the appointment of a 
Factory Labour Commission. %e Commission 
made a complete survey of factory conditions In 
India, and their report, which was pnbUihed In 
1908 gives a compreheniive aocoont of condi- 
tions at the time and of the defects of the 
existing legislation. 

The Co mm i s sion endorsed the abuses and the 
evasions of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in 
connection with the em]doyment of diUdren. 
The Commission were unanimously of opinion 

thgt some Illation Ip of work wm 
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enentlal but ibe maioiity were opposed to any | 
direct limitation. As far as women's hours 
were concerned, they proposed that the statutory 
maximum should be increased from 11 to 12. 
It is noteworthy that only one member (Dr. Nalr) 
recommended a limitation in the hours of adult 
male workers to twelve per day and a continua- 
tion of the 11-hour day for women with less power 
to local Governments to grant exemptions. 
The findings of the Commission were circulated 
to all provincial Governments for opinions ; and, 
in the light of criticisms received, the Govern- 
ment of India drew up a fresh Bill '^‘to consolidate 
and amend the law regulating labour in factories." 
This Bill was introduced in the Governor- 
General's Legislative Council in July 1009. In 
drafting the Bill, the Government of India 
followed the proposals made by Dr. Kair rather 
than by the majority of the Commission. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 

Want of space prevents us from recounting 
the various stages through which the Bill had 
to go before it was finally passed on the 2l8t 
Mardh 1911. It naturally evoked considerable 
opposition from all quartos but this was not so 
strong as that which met the proposals of 
Government in the 'eighties and the 'nineties. 

The 1911 Act sought to make a beginning 
in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men’s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day. 
The provisions of the 1891 Act in connection with 
women's hours were maintained but with the 
difference that the rest interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who were 
made to work for the full permissible hours 
was reduced. This was done in order to limit 
the spreadover. Children's hours in textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories. A 
number of provisions were made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to toth prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions. The 1911 Act was brought 
into force with effect from the Ist of July 1912. 

THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR 

Matters in connection with the administration 
of the Ihctories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to be regularised when the whole world was 
oonvulsed by the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914-1918. Metaptoically, the whole world 
was in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
Into it too. The large contingents of Indian 
troops which were sent overseas had to be 
■uppiied with oloUiing, rations and the munitions 
of war. Impoits of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and material 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were also b^ng made by botir belligerent and 
other countries for raw products. Here was the 
ppportpnity Ibr w|{|ph India Ipul be^n wniting 


for generations and she was not slow In seising 
it. Much of her available arable land was put 
under cultivation, and there was an immediate 
and rapid expansion in every sphere of 
her industrial activity. Factories began to 
spring up everywhere; and all available 
means of transport were requisitioned for 
the carriage of men, beasts and goods to the 
ports and to the seats of manufacture. Indian 
labour was consequently faced with a more than 
capacity demand for its services. Local Govern- 
ments were beselged by employersgrith requests 
for relaxations of existing restrictions in hours 
and conditions in factories. The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned as a result 
of some inspectors having joined the fighting 
forces and the duties of factory inspection were 
entrusted to ofiloers already overburdened with 
other work. All the good preparatory work 
which had been done during the two years 
following the coming into effect of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going by the board — but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate part of fact^ 
plants which it used to be during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de- 
manded and secured higher rates of wages. 
They were also not blind to the fact that em- 
pioyers were making bigger profits than before, 
races of all commodities were, moreover, 
rising and Indian operatives, like others, began 
to feel that they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent rates. There were, 
therefore, frequent demands for increases In 
wage rates — demands which were not always 
granted without strikes; but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and were short-lived because employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro- 
longed stoppages of work reached compromises 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
in wage rates at frequent intervals. Apprehen- 
sive, however, of their workpeople demanding a 
continuation of the higher rat^ after the war 
had ended, many employers all over India and 
rarticularly in the textile Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency resorted to tlie device of granting 
wage increases in the form of war or dearness 
allowances over the basic rates of 1914 — a 
practice which cotton millowners in the cities of 
^mbay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and in 
several other centres are adhering to even to-day. 
In extenuation of their action in this matttt 
employers referred to the sliding scale allowances 
dependent on cost of living indexes which were 
introduced in munition and other factories and 
establishments in Great Britain and many 
Western countries towards the end of the war. 

One of the most vexed questions in Indian 
industry is that of wages and Indian employers 
will not grant increases in rates unless they 
are forced to do so. Wages in 1916-17 were 
undoubtedly higher than what they were in 
1914, but at the same time, real wages (earninp 
expressed in terms of suffidency in relation 
to the cost of living) were in many centres and 
oases lower than in the pre-war year; and 
consequently, industrial workers were very little 
better off than they were before the war. At 
the same time, however, the foundations for 
a better standard of life were being laid. Ex- 
cessive hoqrs of wo^k, l^weveri s^ po||tlpii$4 
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to be the feature in all branches of industry i 
and conditions inside the factories had worsened. I 
Owing to the influx of large bodies of persons i 
into the towns, housing became hopelessly | 
Inadequate and rents soared to heights which j 
forced several local Oovemmonts to pass 
legislation to control them. 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 

The victorious and successful emergence of 
Great Britain, her dominions and her allies 
from the World War of 1914-1918 led the people 
of the British Empire, and particularly of 
India, to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
had at last arrived. Everybody expected that 
prices would fall, that tliere would be an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would see the beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous prosperity for Industry, 
trade and commerce. All these hopes were, 
however, destined to bo blasted sooner than the 
worst pessimists could have foreseen. The 
end of the war saw an unprecedented epidemic 
in the form of influenia sweep over the face 
of practically the whole world. The ravages 
wrought by this new * plague ’ were probably 
the worst in India and it was responsible for 
a total death roll of over eight million persons. 
Contrary to the expectations of the luasses 
and also of many who should have known 
bettor, prices instead of falling rose more sharply 
than ever before — due, in a large measure, 
to the unprocedoutod depreciation in the cur- 
roacies of most European countries. Merolmnts 
and manufacturers all over the world had made 
phenomenal prolits during the period of the 
war — thirteen large jute mills in l^ngal alone 
paid dividends of 200 per cent, and over for 
the year 1918 — and witii the gradual closing 
down of munitions works and factories engaged 
in the manufacture of war materials, those 
merchants and manufacturers were looking 
for new floUis for investment. Property valua- 
tions increased fivefold and more. The huge 
reconstruction loans raised by the victorious 
nations were subscribed several times over 
within a few hours of the lists being opened. 
Prices of industrial seciuritics rocketed and 
there were still largo amounts of liquid funds 
available for furtlier investment. Inaustrialists 
therefore got together and floated big companies 
for transport services by rail, road, sea and air, 
for the construction of new mills and faotori^ 
and for the exploitation of mineral resources. 
Hectic building activity was evident every- 
where and this was naturally followed by 
heavy demands for all types and kinds of 
labour. 

Similar to the chance which Indian Indus - 1 
trlalists had secured at the outbreak of the war 
was the oue which Indian labour secured at the 
end of it. The great influensa epidemic had 
left larra gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had BUtlered most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the * nineties was created ; but on this 
ooeaslon there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street comers because as the result of a coun- 
try wide expansion in transport servtces labour 
had become muOi more mobile. Notwith- 
|tandin|i this, fancy rates of wages were depian* 


ded and were. In many cases, paid, Wages, 
In the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wages began to become appallingly low. The 
beginning of the year 1919 therefore saw the 
outbreak of industrial strife on a scale pre- 
viously unknown. Although sporadic strikes 
had occurred prior to and during the war, 
strikes on any organised scale up to then were 
rare and the employers were not giving any- 
thing away unless they were absolutely forced 
to do so. Prices, however, were still rising and 
it was literally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on the existing rates of wages. 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsighted than what 
they wore in the matter of granting adequate 
increases in wages themselves without being 
forced to do so, the idstory of the labour move- 
ment in India during the last twenty years, so 
far at least at industrial disputes are concerned, 
might Iiave been entirely different. Employers, 
however, were deaf to the approaching roars 
of thunder and they had to the eventual 
penalty for their short-sightedness in this 
matter. 

The war liad done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the metliods of agitation adopted in other 
countries. Conditions, particularly as regards 
working liours, whicli liad formerly been accepted 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler- 
able : and while trade unions, as they are 
understood in tlio West, were still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly realised. A number of strike 
flomiiiittees were formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted cliaractoi met with almost 
instantaneous success in several industrial centres 
In India. The idea of organisation for the pur- 
pose of securing ccncessions received a substantial 
measure of recognition everyw'here and it was 
not long before some of the earlier strike com- 
mittees formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed In the 

? rovlous oontury in most European countries. 

heso earlier unions were formed with two main 
obieots in view : (1) Increases in wages ; and 
(2) reductions in hours of work. The first was 
an Imperative economic necessity. The second 
had received considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Commission which had been set 
up by the Government of India in 1916 ‘ to exa- 
mine and report upon the possibilities of fm^r 
industrial development in India * and to make 
recommendations with particular reference to 
new openings and to assistanoe by Government. 
In their report whi(fli was published in 1918, 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a ten-hour day and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum hours should 
receive further examination. There was a 
reonnence of the influenxa epidemic in the winter 
of 1910-1920 and this was responsible for a total 
mortality in India of oonsidoaUy over a mfDion. 
The acute shortage which had been cavated in 
the sup^y of available labour by the eaiiier 
^denuo was accentuated by the later one. 
nds gave added strength to the labour Mganlsa- 
tions that were coming Into being in the matter 
of wage Utoreases apd reductions in boufu. 
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The silled problems of excessive hours and the 
shorts^ of labour, were, however, to be tem- 
porarify solved by factors the operation of which 
nobody had foreseen. The gradual demo- 
btUsation of the armies of the war and the closing 
up of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and women who 
in anticipation of re-employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
everywhere had spent the savings which they 
had secured during the war. Pre-war indus- 
tries in the belligerent countries could not 
moreover, be re-organised at once. It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
be husbanded and there was a perceptible decline 
in the purchase of commodities and the demand 
for manufactured goods. Production had neces- 
sarily to be eased off for stocks were accumula- 
ting. The spectre of unemployment loomed 
large. But, employers had learnt their lesson 
re. the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband large bod*c8 of 
their work-people. They were, therefore, 
not unwilling to consider reductions in hours of 
work, home employers who had already 
reduced hours foimd that production far from 
having fallen off had actually improved. A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a world wide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
in all countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

IHE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that ** the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries." In order to establish universal 
peace based on social Justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
cognised by the High Ck)ntracting Parties to be 
"olsMclai and urgent importance" but also 
brou^t into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing, as far as practicable, the observance 
of these principles. The duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countrlee 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation, were to collect all possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment In all countries and to present reports of 
sudi enquiries to the International Labour 
Conference which was to meet periodically. 
Sadh subject was to be discussed at first at one 
and later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tentative proposals. 
The International Labour Ofllce would then 
re-examine these proposals in the light of the 
critidsma «m 1 opinions received aiMi submit 
a final Bepoit with a Draft Convention or Be- 
Qommendatton to the next Gonleienoe for a 
final dlaomwlon and deciaion. It was laid down 
that It would be obUgs^oiy on all Member 


States to introduce legislation in their respective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Eecommendation. 

TOE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 

In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles, the first lutemational Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 29th 
October 1010 and sat for a month. India, as 
an original member of the League of Kations, 
was among the 89 countries represented. The 
Indian delegates wore Sir Louis Kershaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee representing the Govern- 
ment of India. Sir Alexander Murray represent- 
ing Indian employers and Mr. N. M. Joshl 
representing Indian labour. The Conference 
was asked to consider proposals relating to a 
number of subjects including the eight hours 
day, unemployment, the night work of women 
and young persons, the employment of children, 
maternity benefits and industrial diseases. 
The Washington Conference adopted the Hours 
Convention, but as far as India was concerned, 
her delegates were able to Impress the Conference 
that the adoption of an 8-lnour day would be 
too revolutionary a cliango for the country and 
would never be accepted by Indian employers. 
The Conference therefore agreed to grant a 
special relaxation in the case of India and it 
was decided that a beginning should be made 
by the introduction of a 60-hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. 

The ground for a reduction in factory hours 
liad, however, already been partially prepared 
by the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations made in the matter by 
the Industrial Commission, had circularised all 
local Governments in June 1910 on the subject. 
The subsequent endorsement of a sixty-hour 
week for India by the Washington Conference 
received further support from the workmen 
themselves in the winter of 1919-20 which 
saw the recrudescence of industrial strife of a 
greater intensity than that of the year before. 
The principal cause again was the fact tliat cash 
wages were lagging far behind the continued rise 
in inlces and t^t real wages were again falling. 
On this occasion, however, the workmen did 
not limit their demands to Increases in wage 
rates alone and their leaders everywhere 
demanded both increases in wages and reduc- 
tions in honrs of work. Concerted strikes in 
the cotton mills of Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Gawnpore resulted In the employers oonoedlng 
a ten-hour day in addition to the granting of 
higher wages. In March 1920, the Millownefs* 
Association ^ Bombay presented a memorial 
to the Viceroy asking for a statutory reduction 
of homa of work in all textile factories in India 
from twelve to ten. The rapid sequence of 
events in favour of a ten-hour day broke the 
back of all opposition to reduced honrs of work 
m Indian factories and an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured. 

C3IEATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

In this short historical sketch of the growth 
of the labour problem in India references have 
frequently bera made to the oircolarisatlcHi 
to local Governments by the Government of 
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Indift of the proposali in connection with 
tectory legislation and also to the independent 
action taken by the Government of Bombay in 
appointing Committees of Enquiry to examine 
certain phases connected with the conditions of 
work in factories in the Bombay Presidency. 
But apart from these and the examination of 
certain questions connected with labour by 
the Factories Commission of 1907 and the 
Industries Commission of 1910, there was 
little oo*ordinatlon between the Centre and 
the Provinces in matters connected with labour, 
and there were no provincial or All-India en- 
quiries of a general character into industrial 
wages or conditions of employment in Indus- 
trial establishments. The participation of India 
in International Conferences and the increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public in questions 
connected with labour made It necessary both 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces 
not only to consider the question of the represen- 
tation of labour in the central and provincial 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. The Government of India established 
a Labour Bureau in the year 1920 and the 
Governments of Bengal and Madras created 
special appointments of Commissioners of 
lAboor in the same year. The Labour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a series 
of bulletins on certain phases of factory work 
but before its utility could be established the 
office was abolished in March 1928 on the re- 
commendation of the Indian Betrenchment 
Committee. The lead in the matter of the 
creation of a proper and stable department of 
Government with investigators and an adequate 
statistical staff to deal with all questions con- 
nected with labour was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay who created a Labour Office 
in 1921. Further details in connection with 
this office and other matters dealing with 
Government administration of labour subieots 
will be found in a special section towards the 
end of this note. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

A Bill to amend the Factories Act of 1911 
was introduced by the Government of India In 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1921 and 
was psised into law in January 1922. The 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
1st July 1922. The main provisions of the new 
law as it now stood were as follows 

1. The deflnlUmi of the term * factory* 
was extended so as to bring within its scope 
all concerns using power and employing not 
less than 20 persons. Local Oovammeiiti were 
invested with powers to declare as factories 
concerns whidi employed not teas than 10 
persons. 

2. Ko child under 12 was to be etniiloyed 
in a factory. The hours of Children between 12 
and 18 were restricted to six per day. A rest 
interval of half an hour was to be ^vmi after 
tour hours' workandemployinent in two factories 
on the same day was prevented. 

8. Women's hours were restricted to eleven 
par day and to sixty per week and their 
employment at night was totally prohibited 


between the hours of 7 p.m. and 8-80 a.m. 
except in seasonal factories in the fish curing 
and canning industries. 

4. Men's hours in all factories were restricted 
to eleven per day and to sixty per week. 

6. All operatives were to be given a com- 
pulsory weekly holiday and provision was also 
made for the grant of a compulsory rest interval. 

0. Exemptions on defined principles were to 
be permitted. Provision was made for controll- 
ing excessive artificial humidification when 
injurious to the health of the operatives. Vari- 
ous other provisions dealing with the health and 
safety of the operatives were also incorporated 
in the new Act. 

I Subsequent amending Acts passed in 1928, 
1026 and 1931 made improvements of a minor 
I character and no changes were made in any of 
I the main principles laid down in 1922. 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR LAWS. 

Indian labour was jubilant at the sncoessei 
which it had gained as a result of the passing 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922. 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
with the grant of workmen's compensation in 
the case of accidents, for the regulation of 
working conditions in mines and for the regis- 
tration of trade nnlons were under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India who were 
consulting local Governments on the proposals 
which they had formulated. Proposals to 
safeguard employers against strikes which were, 
as has been seen, becoming most disturbing 
to industry were also under consideration and 
the Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
commendations of the Provincial Le^slatlve 
Council, appointed an Indnstrlal Disputes 
Committee in 1922 under the obairmanship of 
Sir Stanley Beed, editor-in-ohief of The Timu oj 
India ** to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of industrial 
disputes." In their report, the Committee, 
ahtr setting down their views on various 
schemes of welfare which employers might adopt 
to Improve the conditions of employment and 
of the life of their worlroeople so as to make 
them more contented and less amenable to the 
influence of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on tne lines of the 
Industrial Court created by the United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up In the Bombay 
Presidency ; and that all strikes which oonid 
not be settled without Government Intervention 
should be referred to thia Court. The Govem- 
meut of Bombay, acting on the reoommendatioiis 
of this Committee, draw np a Bill on the snbleot 
which was Introduced In the local Lei^Matlve 
Council In 1923-24. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Govwnment of India Inlormed the 
Government of Bombay that they themaelvea 
were proceeding with almllar legislation of 
an All-India character and they requested the 
local Government to abandon thdr own measure. 
The Worionen's Gompmsation and the Mines 
Acts were passed In 1928 and the Trade Unloni 
Act was passed In but the All-India TMt 
Disputes Act was not passed till 1929. Ths 
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oAftln featnreB oi these several pieces of labour 
legtolatioii will be described in the special 
saetions dealing with these subjects. 

THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period ol 
acute depression set in in all industries towards 
the end of the year 1922. Some of the first 
tasks to which the Labour Office created by the 
Government of Bomba v in 1921 had set itself 
were to compile a cost of living index for working 
classes in Bombay Citv, to make an enquiry into 
' * * ' ) by the coUection ol family 


their standard of life , , 

budgets for representative working class families 
and to make an enquiry into wa^s and hours 
of work in the cotton mill industry in the 
Bombay Presidency. The coat of living index 
compile by that office — the first of its kind in 
India — showed that except for a slight fail 
during the earlier months 01 the year 1920, prices 
had been steadily rising after the end of the war 
for the next two years. The peak was reached 
in October 1920. The annual average of the 
monthly index numbers (1914=100) for that 
year was 163. A gradual decline, however, set 
in from the beginning of the following year and 
the annual average for the year 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on the figure for 1920. A 
further fall of nine points was registered in the 
annual average for the year 1922. The year 
1923 opened with a sharp decline to 166 ; buti 
for the next five years — that is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the optimum montnly variation 
was within eleven points between 160 and 161 
The Beport of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted oy the Bombay Labour Office showed 
the standards of earnings and expenditure of 
some two thousand representative working class 
families and single men during the years 1921 
and 1922 but no comparable figures were avail- 
able for any other year. The report of the 
cotton mills’ wages enquiry which was published 
earfy in 1923 showed that the real wages of cotton 
mill workers in Ahmedabad were thirty-three 
par cent, hkdmr in 1921 than in 1914. Hie 
Ahmedabad Mlllowners* Association made the 
first omnised post-war move in India for 
whdesafe reduomns In wages. A cut of 20 per 
cent, was announced with effect from the Ist 
April 1923. The strike of the Ahmedabad 
cotton mill workers whldi followed was 
by far Uie largest and the most disastrous 
that has ever occurred in tliat city. It affected 
56 out of 61 working mills. Involved nearly 
45,000 workpeople and resulted In a total time 
loM of nearly two and a half million man-days. 

It began on the 1st April and lasted till the 4th 
June. On that date a compromise was arrived 
at by the terms of which wages were to 
be reduced by 15| per cent, instead of by 
20 per cent. Labour received a rude shock and i 
it was felt that the turning of the tide had I 
set in. 


The workers of all mills In the city struck work. 
The Government of Bombay i^pointed a 
Committee of Enquiry under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Macieod, Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court. The Committee's report 
was entirely against the workers. The Bonus 
Dispute St^e in Bombay in 1924 was by far 
the worst that had ever occurred in the country 
and resulted in a time loss of neariy eight 
million working days. 

ABOUnON OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Cotton textile miUowners in Bombay had 
met demands for higher wages between 1917 
and 1920 partly by the grant of d e a rn ess of food 
afiowaneetand partly by the payment of an 
annnal bonna of one montt** W dependant on 
MMa. Id 1924, tha llSownera' Aasociatioii, 
Bomhny* Mm that the profits for 1928 
WMid notlSSEty 

17 


the payment of the bmnii. 


The next big concerted attack by employers 
on wage rates in India was made in 1925 again 
by the mlllowners in Bombay City. The cost of 
living Index remained more or less stationary 
but the cotton mill Industry was passing through 
a period ol severe and unprecedented depiression 
and the Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay, 
decided to reduce the dearness allowances by 
20 per cent, with effect from the let September 
1925. This decision, if it had been aooei>ted 
by the workers would have meant an all round 
average out of about 12 per cent. In their earn- 
ings. They were not likely to take it lying 
down, but as is usual with strikes in India, no 
warning was given of the threatened strike. 
On the 15th September 1925, 38.249 workers 
from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by the 
8th of October there was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile mills in the city and 
island of Bombay. The Government of Bombay 
held several oonierenoes with the representatives 
of both sides and several proposals and counter- 
proposals were oonslderea but neither of the 
parties appeared likely to give In. On this 
occasion, however, the Government of India 
came to the rescue of both the cotton mil] 
industry and the labour employed In it by 
suspending, for the remainder of the financial 
year, the coUection of the excise duty of 8| 
per cent, which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for several years past. 
The Mlllowners* Association bad given repeated 
assurances to both the Government of India 
and the local Government that the old rates 
of wages would be restored if the excise duty 
were abolished and the strike therefore virtually 
ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Special Ordinaaoe 
announcing the suspension of the excise duty 
was published at the end of November. Kara 
of the successive general strikes which ooounred 
In the cotton mill Industry in Western India 
between 1923 and 1926 was more severs in 
Intensity than its predecessor and the steike 
of 1925 was no exception. It resulted in a 
loss of nearly eleven million worktag man-^ys 
to the industry and the workpeople lost eonsi- 
derably more than a crore and a quarter of 
rupees in wages. But, ” the strike was a great 
viceesry for the workers and showed that. In 
spite of their illiteracy and inadequate orgsol- 
sation, they were able to take concerted aetlaa 
and to offer a stubborn reslstanoe 
attack on thek wagee." At the same time, 
however, it is eignlfimt that " the employers 
did not give way until the/ had secured from 
Oovemment a oonoesskm for whiih they had 
pressed before arriving at the deoialon to e<ye ft 
a cut in wages." 
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It will have been noticed that so far 
raomlnence has been given only to the big 
mdustrial disputes that occiurred in the textile 
industry in western India. This should not 
be taken to mean tliat other industries and the 
Other provlnoes in India were .not troubled with 
industrial strife. As soon as Indian labour 
had realised the potential value of the strike 
as a weapon for securing redress of grievances, 


strikes began to get extremely frequent and 
the quinquennium 1921-1926 saw the outbreak 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India involving 
nearly two million worki)eople and causing ai 
total loss of thirty-seven and a quarter million 
working days. Summary statistics for the^ 
main industries are incoriwated in the follow- 
ing table: — 


Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1921 - 25 . 


I 


Industries. 

Number 

of 

disputes. 

Number of 
workers 
involved. 

Man-days lostj 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

505 

815,341 

24,967,386 ' 

Jute 

146 

676,570 

3,454,356 

Engineering (excluding railway workshops) 

65 

71,690 

1,031,779 

lUilways (including railway workshops) 

59 

135,254 

3,687,604 

Mines 

29 

30,632 

261,108 

Others 

350 

291,327 

3,915,681 

Total 

1,164 

1,919,714 

37,317,904 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE 

The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just 
neen reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had oompleted a heavy progranune of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages wore 
oonoerned. Governments and employers had 
oompleted extensive industrial housing 
schemes, many employers had expanded 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living Index was steadily 
on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most dilhcult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of suf&cient rest and 
also of some relazationand recreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent. All 
these and other factors were oonduclng to a 
decided Improvement in the standard of life and 
the oondiuons of employment of Industrial 
labour. The chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse balances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
which they had invested In Industry. The share- 
holders were consequently beoomiim somewhat 
restive, and harangues at the annual general 
eompany meetings by the more disgruntled of 
them were becoming frequent enough to be 


noticed. The Indian Tarifl Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926 had 
also made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more eilicient conduct and management of 
cotton mills in India. The more progressive 
Arms, thereupon, began to devise waysand means 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 
production at less cost. Tim methods of rationa- 
lisation which had been successfully attempted 
iu the West received a measure of studious con- 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay City — Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon and Company, Messrs. James Finlay and 
Company, and Messrs. KlUick Nixon and 
Company — decided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
a greater number of spindles and more looms. 
A boffinning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs. E. B. Sassoon and Company were 
the agents. The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill. 

The advent of rationalisation in Indian indust- 
ries synohronised with t^ entry of the principles 
of communism into the country and the lormatiou 
of the Workers and Peasants’ Party on models 
similar to those obtaining in Soviet S^sia. Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions In India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by Inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most flimsiest of pretexts. 
The Immediate object of those oommuuMs was 
not so much to improve the oondttkm of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stomiages 
of work in industry thereby sendUig batdies of 
dissatisfied workmen back to their native villageB 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, 
the uprooting of oapitaUsn and the smashing of 
stable Governments. 


Appointment of Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee. 
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THE CUMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
IN INDIA. 

The year 1928 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered large scale strikes in most 
industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill. 

The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred In the year 1928 was that in the cotton 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was 
responsible lor the loss of over twenty-two 
and a half million working days out of a total 
of over thirty-one and a half million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginning of October 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
decision of certain mlllowners to introduce 
‘ rational ’ methods of work in their mills. 

AIWINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay convened 
a conference of the representatives of 
both sides under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Husein Hidayatallah. 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to eall off the strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the various 
questions under dispute. The strike was 
accordingly called off as soon as Government 
announced the appointment of the committee 
under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble the 
Acting Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Bombay, Sir Charles Fawcett. 

The deliberations of the Fawcett Committee 
lasted for over five months and their report 
which was published on the 2dth March 1929 
still continues to be one of the standard works 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
Committee held that the proposals of the 
Mlllowners’ Association for the standardization 
of wage rates and for the fixation of the 
numbers to be employed on different types of 
machines were in the main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was justification for the 
Association's proposal to effect a cut of 
per cent, in weavers' wages there were reasonable 
objections to be urged against its adoption. 

The Committee also held that that part 
of the standardisation scheme which was 
called the "Batlonal" or "Efficiency” 
system and which aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives em^yed In mills while raising 
their wages and providing conditions favourable 
for the extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. The 
C»minittee further held tMt the Association's 
proposals with regard to standard .standing 
onuin for the operatives about the conditions 
of UMtr emi^yment were, in ths rnaln, fair and , 
leaaonahle. ' 


On balance, the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Fawcett Committee were 
more favourable to the workers than to the 
employers. Other Important strikes during 
the year 1928 occurred In the Tata Iron 
Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur, the 
Bast Indian and South Indian Ballways, In 
Fort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile mllH at 
Sholapur and CawTipore. 

AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
DRESSED GRIEVANCES. 

The widespread industrial strife of the yetr 
1928 brought out several facts in connection 
with Indian labour prominently to the surface. 
The most important of these was that the 
workers employed in Indian Industries had a larm 
accumulation of grievances which required early , 
examination and redress, If possible. A very 
large majority of the settlements of the disputed 
that had occurred In the decade following the 
end of the Great War were hardly ' settlements ‘ 
at all if the word is considered In the sense oi 
solutions acceptable to both sides. In most 
cases the workers had been beaten Into sur- 
render owing to the fear of unemployment 
consequent on their places being filled up by 
black-leg labour or were forced into submis- 
siveness as the result of the complete exhaustion 
of their resouroes. Although the trade union 
movement had penetrated Into most industries, It 
has not even yet, except perhaps on the spinning 
side of the cotton tortile industry in Ahmeda- 
bad, covered the majority of the workers in any 
particular units or groups of units ; and in no 
case had any union collected a suffidenoy of 
funds to finance a strike. Very few of the exists 
ing unions liad secured complete recognition by 
the employers concerned and in most oases toe 
illiterate workmen had no level-headed persons 
to argue their cause with their employers. 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 

In an earlier section reference has been made of 
tbe three great pieces of Indian labour legislation 
passed in the years 1922 and 1923 : (1) The 
Factories Act of 1922, (2) 'TiJe Indian Mines Act, 
1923, and (3) The Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1923. lliese Acts liod conferred several 
benefits, privileges and advantages on Indian 
workmen ; but as compared with similar pieces 
of legislation In the other industrialised countriM 
of the world, they were of an exceedingly limited 
scope and character. This was dne to the fact 
that in treading new ground, the Government 
of India liad necessarily to proceed with ciroiun- 
spection and a measure of caution. 

An*OINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

Beverting to the labonr laws of 1922-1928, 
seven years' administration of these laws 
had brought several defects to light. Certain 
administrative defects had been reetlM by 
Amending Acts but It waa gradnally felt that 
unidi of the le^slation was of a very halting 
character and that it did not go far enon|^. 
Several trade union leaders who had attend 
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tea eucoesBlve sessiODS of the International 
Lahonr Conference as Labour Pelegatet or 
AdTlsenhad availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ty offered by their being sent to Geneva of making 
enquiries and studies of labour questions in 
European countries before returning to India. 
After their rekum to India, these leaders started i 
newspaper and platform agitation for both! 
reform and expansion of the existing laws. I 
These demands coupled with the great industrial 
unrest prevalent in India at the time made a 
complete survey and investigation by an im- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle of the 
year 1920 the Government of India announced the 
appointment, by His Majesty the King Emperor, 
of a Koyal Commission on Indian Labour 
*' to enquire into and report on existing con- 
ditions of labour in industrial undertakinffs 
and plantations in British India ; on the health, 
efllciency and standard of living of the workers; 
and on the relations between the employers 
and the employed ; and to make recommenda- 
tions." The late Kt. Hon. J. H. Whitley was 
appointed Chairman. The other members of 
the Commission were the Et. Hon. Shrinlvasa 
dastri, P.O.; Sir Alexander Murray. Kt., o.B.s.; 
Sir Ibrahim Eahlmtoola, K.o.s.i., k.b.b., o.i.r.; 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Baronet; Sir Andrew Clow, Kt., 
O.S.I., I.O.8. ; Dewan Chaman Lai, 

Miss Beryl M. Le Poer Power, Deputy Chief 
Inspector, Trade Boards, England and Messrs. 
N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., Kabeeruddfn Ahmed, M.l.a.; 

G. D. Birla, M.L.A.; and John Cliff, Assistant 
General Secretary. Transport and Hallway 
Workers' Union, England. Mr. S. Lall, i.o.s., 
and Mr. A. Dlbdin from the India Office, liondon, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr. A. 

H. Green, Assistant Secretary. Mr. S. E. 
Deshpande. Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, >vaB appointed 
Statistician and Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Euaseil, O.B r.. 
Medical Assessor to the Commission. The 
Commission arrived in India on the llth 
October 1920 and after visiting several places 
in India and examinlna several r^resentatives 
of ttie Central and Pro^1noiai Governments, 
the railways and assoctatlons of the employees 
and the emjdoyeed left for England on the 22nd 
March 1030 to oolleot further evidence in that 
country. The Commission returned to India 
in the month of October of the same year and 
after completing that part of their tour which 
had been left unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhi in November to draft their 
Eeport. 

1929- A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS. 

The year 1920 was a very momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as tt was with events of prime impmt- 
anoe. Early in the year there was extensive 
rIoUng In Bombay Gm which lasted for teveral 
we^ An Enquiry Committee appointed by 
Government found that the immediate canse 
ot these riots was the Inflammatory speeches 
made by extreme left wing labour leaders. In 
VebroaiT all the ring leaders among the ranks 
of the Communists were arrested and sent to 
Meemt for trial. Eeferenoes have almdy been 
made to the pubUcatlon ot the Eeport of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
annonpoement of tpe appointment of a Eoyal 


Commission on Indian Labour. Mention has 
also been made of the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that year. An Act amending 
the Workmen's Compensation Act was also 
passed by the central legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took the initiative in 
provincial labour legislation by passing a 
Maternity Benefits Act providing for monetary 
compensation by fact-ory employers to their 
women workers for loss of wages during 
periods Immediately prior to and following 
confinement. 

The chief communist leaders had been arrested 
but their henchmen were not. Imbued with 
communist principles, these endeavoured to 
carry on the industrial strife of the year before. 
When a dispute arose in the Spring Mill in the 
month of April over the question of the dismissal 
of one worker, this was made a caiui belli for the 
declaration of another general strike In the cotton 
mill Industry. This strike, however, did not 
extend to all the mills in the city and Island of 
Bombay as that of the previous year had done but 
still it was of a fairly general character involving 
109,282 workers in 62 mllis. It lasted from the 
2flth April to the I8th September and was re- 
sponsible for a total time loss of nearly seven 
million working days. The Government of 
Bombay took advantage of the new Trade Dis- 
putes Act and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full Investigation Into tlie causes of the strike. 
The Court sat continuously for over a month 
and in their report which was published on the 
16th September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
calling and the continuation of this strike rested 
with the Bombay Glml Eamgar Union. The 
moral effect of this report was so great that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
the day following its publication. 

Another important strike which occurred in 
India during the year 1929 was one of tlM 
employees of the B.B. & C. I. Bailway's Loco, 
and Carriage Workshop at Dohad. The railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
operatives from their big workshops in Bombay 
to the new workaliop which they had bulE at 
Dohad and had given them certain aliowanoes on 
reduced rates of pay. The men demanded 
a continuation of the old rates plus Dohad 
allowances and failing a restoration of the out 
they struck work. After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Qovesnment of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
I the workmen’s claims. 

spur IN IHE AII^INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 

The lost important event in this year ef 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
in the Trade Union Congress at its tenth seesion 
which was held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year under the prestdency 
of Pandit Jawaharlai Nehm. The Trade Union 
CongTMS was inaugurated In 1920 for two main 
purposes : (1) to co-ordinate the actfvltlet of 
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the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained Inchoate and were unable 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to recommend 
workers' delegates to the various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. It re- 
mained the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
affiliated to it. The Congress met in a full- 
dress session onoe every year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour. Early In 1929 the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union and the Q.I.P. Kailwaymcn's 
Union — two organisations controlled almost 
entirely by communists — secured affiliation to 
the Congress. As the elections to the execu- 
tive body of the Congress aro conduct/ed on the 
basis of the membership strength of the indivi- 
dual affiliated unions, the communists were 
able to capture a majority of the seats on the 
executive through the membership of tiiese 
two unions and the Tenth Session was therefore 
entirely dominated by the communist section 
of the movement. Besolutions were passed 
for the boycott of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of the Congress 
to the League against Imperialism and for the 
appointment of the Workers' Welfare League, 
a communist organisation in England, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain. The passing 
of these resolutions marked the culmination of 
a long period of miscldevous activity inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of the votaries of communism. The 
moderate sections under the leadership of 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Girl, B. Shiva ^o, 
R. R. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lai secf^ded 
from the Congress and set lip a separate federa- 
tion under the name of The Indian Trade* 
Union Federation in order to co-ordinate the 
activities of non-communist trade unions in 
India. Further details in connection with 
these two AU-Indla federations, their quarrels 
the further split in the Congress and the attempts 
made for unity resulting flnr^lly In an amalgama- 
tion of these two bodies at Nagpur on the 17th 
April 1938 will be dealt with in the chapter on 
Trade Unionism and Trade Union Law. 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

The third decade of the twentieth century 
had been a most momentous period In the 
history of labour In India crowded as It was 
with almost continuous indnstria] strife, the 
appointment of committees and oommissions 
to enquire into and make recommendations in 
connection with the causes of this strife and the 
laying of Uie foundation stemea for a first class 
code of labour laws for the country. The pro- 
loBfDd and disastrous strikes of the years 1928 
and 1929— eapedally of the latter year in the 
storm centre of India's principal industry—had 
completely exhausted the resources of the 
workers. Alter the end of the general strike in 
the cotton textile mills of Bombay of the year 
I0fi9, trade unloniiim, except perhaps in Ahmeda- 
had, was thoroiqihiy discredited. Both the work- 


men and such of their organisations as existed 
had been defeated most ighominously and the 
workers began to lose faith In their leaders, 
Bania* and landlords were clamouring for the 
repayment of debts and it was becoming very 
necessary to put in as mucli steady work as 
possible. The schemes of standardisation of 
wage rates which had been approved of by the 
Fawcett Committee had bwn temporarily 
shelved. This standardisation, even without 
a- general cut in wage rates, vould have re- 
duced the earnings of several tliousands of 
workers in the process of levelling down to 
standard rates. On the other liand thooe of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
have been improved in the process of levelling 
up. But the poon;r mills whicli were paying low 
rates of wages were naturally most disinclined 
to increase tlielr wages bills and the Mlliownera’ 
Association, Bombay, decided bo allow sleeping 
dogs to lie. The annual averages of ttie monthly 
cost of living index numbers (1914 — 100) were 
147 for 1928 and 149 for 1929. This annual 
average fell to 137 in 1930 and there was a 
further drop of more than 25 points in the 
average for the year 1931. Apart from a few 
alterations in piece rates of wages for new sorts 
and other minor adjustments, there had been 
no wholesale reductions In wage rates in any of 
the larger centres of the textile industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent, in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad in 
1923 and with each successive fall in prices, 
real wages natiually Improved. Apart from 
the question of the sufficiency of the existing 
rates for tlie maintenance of a decent standard 
of life, the wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did permit margins for wiping out old debts 
and as the employers made no general move in 
these two years to reduce rates, this period was 
one of comparative industrial calm for the whole 
country. 

Tile Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of Bombay by 
passing a Maternity Benefits Act in 1980. In 
1931, the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Enquiry under the Trade Disputes 
Act to enquire into certain questions affecting 
labour arising out of the large reductions 
wlUch Indian railways were making in their 
staffs. This Court made certain recomroenda- 
tions regarding the absorption of the retrenched 
men in other industries and for tlielr re-emplov- 
ment when suitable opportunities arose in the 
future and also for payment of a more 
generous scale of retirement gratuities. The 
workers on this occasion, however, had to accept 
thus Inevitable and they were not slow in re> 
cognising the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisation could possibly maint^ 
staffs which were surplus to requirements. The 
extreme left wing in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress came to the oonciosion in 1931 .that 
the Congress was not as revohitionary as what 
it siiould be and this element broke away to 
form the All-India Red Trade Union Congress. 
It thus happened that Instead oi there being 
one oo*orainating body at the apex ot the 
trade union organisation in the country to 
guide and control the movement, there were 
four separate federatfons the majority of whhdi 
were useless and effete bodies with little influence 
and trlfUng membership. 
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PUBUCATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

The most notable event In the world of Indian 
labour during the year 1931 wae the publication, 
in the month of June, of the report of the Royal 
Ck>nunl88lon on Indian Labour. The report Is 
a document of flrst-rate Importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the labour problem 
in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects. The Report lias been the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
Book since its publication ; and It will continue 
to be the text>book for social legislation and 
labour welfare in India for many years to come 

A s 'mmary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the Commission, classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pages 474 to 484 of 
the 1932 edition of this publication. 
The Government of Ind‘«i have published 
annually since 1932 reports on the action taken 
by the Central and Provincial Governments on 
the Commission's recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta. Most of 
the Hoyal Commission's recommendations 
with regard to tlie expansion of tlie scope and 
the Improvement of the existing Acta relating 
to conditions and hours of work in factories 
and mines, workmen's compensation and to 
the control and supervision of the labour vrhich 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts. Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed In 
1982 and 1934. The Employers and Workmen's 
(Dlaputes). Act which had been passed as early 
as 1860 for the speedy determination of dispute u 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
emidoyed on the oonatruction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was repealed in 1932. 
Acts to prevent the pledging of children and to 
facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
housing were passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to control 
the deductions which employers may make 
from wages in respect of fines and to provide! 
for the early payment of due wages was passed 
early in 1980. Various otlier proposals for 
new labour legislation in oonnection with 
employers* liability (re : “ common employ- 
mant " and " assumed risk "). extension 
of workmen’s compensation to agriculture 
and forestry, fixation of hours of work of dock 
labourers, allotment of seamen’s wages, exemp- 
tion of salaries and wages from attachment, 
the shortening of wage periods, arrest and im- 
prisonment of industrial workers for debt and 
for the prevention of the besetting of Industrial 
eatablisnmen ts by money-lenders for the recovery 
of debts, have been considered by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation wiui the various 
provincial Governments and some of these 
resulted in the introduction of Bills in the 
sU^ure. It is most unlikely, however, that 
these proposals will result in legislation, 


because very weighty objections were raised 
during circulation on the various practical 
dlfflcmties which would have to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws ttiat 
may be framed to govern these matters. With 
the advent of Provincial Autonomy, however, 
it is more than probable that the history of 
future Labour Jjeglslation in India will be of a 
Provincial character rather than central. 

It is obviously Impossible to attempt even a 
brief surainari.satlon of the recommend atlons 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour here 
but information regarding .such of the more 
important of them as liave already been 
implemented will bo given in each of the 
various sections into which this note has been 
divided. 

BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 

The sharp downward trend of prices which 
set in about the middle of the year 1930 continued 
till May 1933 when the cost of living index 
for working classes In Bombay City touched 
par or 100 (1914—100). Wages in most indus- 
tries, on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929-30 — in many 
cases rates early in 1933 were double or more than 
double those prevalent In 1914. Following the 
cut of about 15 per cent, in wages whlcli had been 
effected In the Ahmedabad cotton mills in 1923, 
the cotton mill workers in that centre had 
submitted a demand for a restoration of the 
cut In 1928. Tlie matter was referred to arbi- 
tration. Workers on the spinning side of the 
Industry secured an Increase of eight per cent 
and on the weaving side five per cent. The 
conciliation board appointed in connection with 
the Dohad dispute had decided In favour of the 
workers and against the administration of the 
B.B. A C. I. llailway. Employers, therefore, 
were begiiinlug to feel that the public generally 
and impartial arbitrators and conciliators in 
particular were determined that the standard 
of life which Indian Industrial workers had 
attained as a result of the hard battles which 
they had fought must be maintained. They w.ere 
therefore very chary of initiating proposals for 
reductions in rates. The commencement of the 
year 1933, however, saw the beginning of a new 
wave of depression in industry. Jute mills had 
already resorted to sliort-time working and 
several cotton mills and otiier factories were being 
compelled to close down. One firm of managing 
agents who coutrolled ten large cotton textite 
mills in Bombay City crashed and as a result 
of this crash all the mills under their control 
were compelled to ston work. Several of the 
mills under the control of another large firm 
of managliu agents had to suspend work tem- 
porarily. The remaining mills were faced with 
two alternatives — (a) to reduce wages and so 
to lower costs of produiX^ioa, or (5) to close 
down. The Technical Wages Bub-Gommlttee 
of the MlUosniers’ Association. Bombay, to 
whom the question of the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in wages had been referred earlier In the 
year report against the advisability of collec- 
tive action in the maUer and advisea that each 
individual affiliated unit should take indepen- 
dent action. 
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Acting on the recommendations made in 
the matter by the Bombay Ifflllowners* Asso- 
ciation, the affiliated mills started adopting 
indlYidnal measures in effecting reductions in 
rates by announcing varying cuts in the dear- 
ness allowances. Certain mills resorted to 
the device of closing down completely for a 
few months and reopening on reduced rates. 
At one stage during the 3 '^ear 1933 more than 
50,000 cotton mill operatives in Bombay Qty 
had been thrown out of employment as a 
result of permanent or temporary closures of 
some mills and partial working in others. Many 
of these had gone back to their village homes 
but many remained in the city In the hope of 
securing employment either in their own or 
in any other mill which would start work. The 
unemployed workers were literally on the verge 
of starvation and they were consequently 
ready to accept work on any wages that were 
offering. Jt would have bwn futile for the 
operatives in the working mills to attempt a 
general strike because in a few cases where cer- 
tain groups of workers preferred to leave their 
Jobs rather than to accept reduced rates, their 

g laces were at once filled from the ranks of the 
undreds of the unemployed who were cla- 
mouring for jobs. The success achieved by 
some mills in effecting reductions without 
strikes emboldened the rest to follow suit. 
Some of the earlier mills which had effected 
small cuts as a preliminary ‘try-out* admini- 
stered second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
beginning of the year 1934 almost every mill 
in Bombay had effected substantial reductions 
in their rates of wages. 

Towards the end of the year 1983, the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners* Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to | 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad j 
by 25 per cent, and an agreement was concluded I 
early in January 1036 on the basis of a 
uniform cut of per cent, subject to the 
proviso that the earnings of a two loom 
weaver should not be reduced below Ba. 41-4-0 
for 26 working days. In recounting the course 
of events in Ahmedabad those in Bombay have 
bean anticipated by about a year. 

msirrunoN of a departmental 

ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 

The year 1934 in the world of labour in Bombay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
moderate labour leaders, particularly Mr. B. 
R. Bakhale, M.L.O., for an Impartial enquiry 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton mill Industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Government of Bombav decided that a 
departmental enquiry into the nature and the 
extent of wage-cuts and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the cotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, should be 
oondnoted by Mr. J. P. Gennings, O.l.K., o.bjs., 
Oommissioner of Labour. It was unfortunate 
that whilst the Departmental Enquiry was in 
progress, the cotton mills in Bombay City were 
again affected by a ^longed strike of a 
s^m-general character. There was also a general 
•trike in all the cotton mills in Sbolapur which 
lasted for over three months. In order to 
traos the osuses of this strike we mnst leave 


the work of the Departmental Committee pro 
tern and go back to the arrest of the thirty 
communist leaders early In 1929 on charges of 
sedition and organised oon^haev to deprive the 
Sing of his sovereignty of British India. 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 

The trial of the thirty communist leaders in 
what is now liistorically known as the famous 
Meerut conspiracy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoneJo were released 
on bail pending final judgment. Judgment 
in the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke, 
the Sessions Judge, on the 16th January 1988. 

! One of the thirty accused died in prison, three 
were acquitted and the remaining 26 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years. All 
the convicted persons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made by the Allahabad High 
Court in the sentences passed by the 
Sessions Judge of Meerut. Such of the 
communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from Jail made frantic 
efforts to regain their hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting into some 01 the 
more important of them — notably the railway 
unions and the Bombay Olrni Kamgar Union. 
Assisted by such of the extreme leftists as had 
not been Jailed they formed a labour committee 
on an All-lndla basis early In 1934 to call a 
general strike in all cotton mills in India. The 
imrtial strike In the Bombay cotton mills in 
April and May and the general strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
efforts launched by tills committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not meet with any appreciable measure of 
success in any other centre of the industry in 
the rest of India. 

THE PUBUCATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 

The report of the Departmental Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Olfioo was publish- 
ed on the 21 st June 1934 and the strike in the 
Bombay mills was called off almost simultane- 
ously. This enquiry was ^rhaps the most 
comprehensive of its kind that nad yet been 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of work in tbe textile Industry and the informa- 
tion and conclusions which it contained were 
ttic subject of an India-wide discussion on 
public platforms and in the press. Tbe Depart- 
mental findings on the various questions re- 
ferred to the Labour Office for enquiry were as 
follows : — 

1. ExUtU of Wage Uedtietime , — Wages 
in Bombay City were lower by 21 per cent, 
in April 1934 as compared with July 1026 
and in Sholapur by 17 per cent. Wages 
in Ahmedabad had risen between five to 
six per cent, during the same period. 

2. Question of Uniformity in the Reduc- 
tions . — *1116 reduction In Sholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 
Millowners' Association permitted its 
members to take independent action as 
they pleased, the extent of tbe cuts varied 
widely between mill and min. 
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8. ExUnt of Fall in Coal of Living , — 
The ooet of living had fallen in all centres. 
Taking July 1926 os 100» It fell by 29 points 
In Bombay City in April 1984. In Ahme- 
dabad City, the fall in December 1938 as 
compared with Au^t 1926 was 31 per cent, 
and in Sholapur there was a fall or 28 per 
cent, between February 1927 and December 
1988. 

4. PoiUion ra: Real IVaget. — Bombay, 
April 1934 eleven per cent, higher than in 
1926 ; Ahmedabad, 54 per cent, higher ; and 
in Sholapur 16 per cent, higher. 

5. iiationalitation ” and its EffecU 
on Work and Conditions.— That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more machines 
than formerly had made the greatest 
progress In mills in Bombay City. In 
Ahinodabad, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards Improving 
the elholency and types of machines used. 
The effect of rationalisation on earnings 
varied from mill to mill, in tlie few oases 
wliere rationalisation had not been accom* 
panied by wage cuts, the workers were 
getting about 60 per cent, more than they 
did before rationalisation was introduced ; 
where It was accompanied by wage outs the 
workers were not getting any more,— the 
extra rates for minding more maolilnes 
being neutralised by reductions in wages. 
The effects of rationalisation on the con- 
ditions of work had been beneficial becaus|9 
the workers were either working a shorter 
day or their work had been rendered easier. 
The general effects of rationalisiktlon, in so 
far 08 one was able to generaiiso, had been 
beneficial to the workers. 

The mibiication of tlio report of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was followed by several conver- 
sations between His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and the Hon’ble the Ctoneral and 
Home Member on the one hand and the represen- 
tatives of tile Hillowners* Association, lk)mbay, 
and representative labour leaders on the other. 
The Association submitted to Government 
a simple sol:^e of standard rates for unratlona- 
lised occupations on time rates of wages for 
affiliated mills in Bombay City and they also 
agreed, in cases where the dearness allowance 
for weavers had fallen to less than 40 per cent, 
to raise this allowance to 40 per cent, after the 
ooming into effect of the 64-hour week on the 
Ist January 1986. 

BOMBAY PASSES A lltADE 
DEPUTES CONCUJATION ACT. 

By far the most important result of the report 
of tne Bombay Departmental Enquiry was tlie 
p^ng by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act In August 1934. i 
This Act made provision (1) for the appointment 
of a Labour Omoer to look after the Interests of 
oottcm mill workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their individual grievances to tmlr employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible ; and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the GommJasiouer of lAtwur as an ex- 
offidio Chief OoncUiator to whom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases In whi(^ he could 


not succeed. Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he 
came to be regarded almost as an indnttrlal 
Judge whose decision was mostly accepted by 
both the parties to a dispute. Mr. W. B. Gillen, 
1.0.8. > was the fibrat Government Labour Omoer 
to be appointed under the Act. 'When Mr. 
Gilllgan went on leave in November 1986, be was 
succeeded by Mr. W. Pryde, I.P. Mr. Pryde 
went on eight months’ leave early in April 1989 
and was succeeded by Mr.M. P.La Bouenardiere. 
Mr. R. G. Gokhale, B. com., is the Labour 
Officer of the MUlowners’ Association. During 
the period of nearly four years for which the Aot 
has been In force, remarkable results were achiev- 
ed and there has been Uttie industrial strife in 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay City since 
the Act came into force in September 1984. 
Tlie Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act and the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Officer was extended to include glass and soap 
factories in Bombay City and the Bombay 
Suburban Area and also to textile factories in 
the Thana District with effect from the Ist March 
1987. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Aot, 
1934, will be repealed wl^ effect from the let 
August 1939 when The Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1988, will be brought into opera- 
tion. 

INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

By far the most notable event in the field of 
Government administration of matters connected 
with labour in India was the institution by the 
Government of Bombay, in 1984, of a General 
Wage Census to cover as many industries as 
possible in the Bombay Presidency. The Royal 
Oonusiission on Indian Labour bad recommended 
that bd^ any machinery was set up for fixing 
minimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and conditions snotdd be undertaken for sm 
industries in which there was a strong presump- 
tion that conditions warranted detailed inves- 
tigation and that the results of these surveys 
should be the basis on which It should be decided 
whether the fixing of a minimum wage would be 
desirable and practicable. Until 1984 the 
Labour Office ctf the Government of Bombay 
had conducted three enquiries into the wages 
and hours of work of cotton mill workers in the 
Bombay Presidency for selected mcmtiis In the 
years 1921, 1923 and 1926. Other wages 
enquiries of a limited character oovefed muni- 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay City and workers 
in a few selected printing presses in Bombay 
City. None of the other industries, especially 
the engineering, had been touched. Ko other 
province in India had attempted an enquiry into 
industrial wages and such inlbnnation as was 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
of wage rates in some important oooupraoiis 
in selected units which are contained in some of 
the annua] proviaoial administration reports on 
the working of the Indian Factories Aot. The 
Government of Bombay felt that before any 
question In oonneotton with the creation of wim 
boards for fixing minimum wages eould he 
considered, it would he necessary to have ao- 
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curate and reliable Inlormatlon on wa^ and 
eondittons of work In as many induttries as 
possible — both organised and unormnised. 
Tliey accordingly instructed tbe Labour Office to 
first make a survey of wages and conditions in^ 
factory industries the first part of widch should 
cover all perennial factories and the second 
seasonal factories. 

Preliminary enquiries which had been con* 
ducted in representative factories during the 
year 1983 had revealed the existence of a be- 
wildering variety of methods and periods of 
wage payment as between unit and unit and also 
the use of a variety of Bnglish, vernacular and 
local names for deslraating occupations. It 
was moreover felt that if results of any value 
were to be secured from a general wage census, 
it should cover all or as many units as possible ; 
and that, in the absence of a Statistics Act, it 
would be necessary to secure the willing co- 
operation of as many factory managements as 
possible. It was also necessary to draw up 
uniform forms which would be equally applicable 
to all Industries. With this object in view, an 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour (Mr. N. A. 
Mehrban, x.b.b., b.a., f. 8.8.) visited every one of 
nearly 750 perennial factories in over 80 towns 
and villages in the Bombay Presidency between 
January and May 1934. All manufacturing 
processes at each of these factories were examin- 
ed and with the assistance of technical experts 
in each industry, lists of standard occupational 
terms were drawn up for all industries. The 
whole of the administrative, clerical and labour 
staflfs at each factory were properly classified 
according to their correct occupational designa- 
tions and full instructions were left at each 
factory with regard to the manner in which the 
census forms were to be filled up. This first 
part of the census was for the month of May 
1984 with variations to suit local conditions. 
The forms together with a general questionnaire 
containing over fiO questions oovering all phases 
of wage payments, conditions of work and wel- 
fare, ana standard lists of occupational terms 
were issued to all perennial factories early in the 
month of June and second and third visits 
were paid to almost every factory for the purpose 
of securing both uniformity and accuracy in the 
returns. It reflects great credit on the staff of 
the lAbour Office that not one of the perennial 
working factories in the Bombay Presidency fail- 
ed to submit full information. 

The first of the series of the Oeneral Wage 
Cennis repmts oovering the engineering trade 
was pnUished in Dec^ber 1935, riie second 
covering the printing industry was pubiLdied 
early in March 1986, the third covering all the 
textile Industries (cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) 
in the Bombay Presidency was published early in 
May 1987 ; and the fourth covering the Oils, 
Paints and Soap ; the Mat<h manufacturing and 
fourteen other misoeUaneous industries was 
pubiiriied in May 1939. These reports eontain 
a fund of most valuable information regarding 
wage rates, earnings and conditions of enrploy- 
ment and they should be of tiie greatest poMble 
value to both employers and the employed, to 
Gtoveniineot adminiscrationa, to economists and 
to the pahUc generally. Co^ of theee reports 
csn be had tbs Ooveraraent Book Depot, 
Bombay or from the High Commissioner for 


FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 

The year 1934 was another year of notable events 
for Indian labour. The first Asiatic Labour 
Conference attended by delegates from Japan, 
India and Ceylon was held at Colombo on the 
10th and 11th May. Messrs. K. M. Joshi, 
Jamnadas M. Mehta, S. 0. Joshi and W. Francis 
represented India. Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director of 
the Indian Branch of the lntemai;onal Labour 
Office and Dr. F. I. Ayusawa, a member of the 
International Labour Office staff at Geneva also 
attended the Congress. A constitution for the 
Congress was drawn up and several resolutions 
dealing with various aspects of the labour 
problem were adopted. 

In the month of Augur f, the Government of 
Bombay launched a prosecution against eight 
leaders of the textile strike of Aprli-June on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the strikers were not in f urtheranoe 
of a trade dispute ; and (2) that the strike was 
designed to Inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship on the community and thereby to 
compel the Government to take or abstain from 
taking some particular coiurse of action. The 
accused were charged under sections 16 and 17 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as being persons 
who Incited others to take part in an illeml 
strike. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, who tried the case, held that the strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of sub-seo- 
tion (1) of section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
all the accused on tbe 23rd October 1984. The 
Government of Bombay preferred an appeal 
against the decision of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and the appeal was admitted by the 
Bombay High Court. The Honourable the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justioe N. J. Wadla who 
heard the case, agreed with tbe findings of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate and dismissed the 
appeal. 

THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934 

The Boyal Commission on Indian Labour 
made sevei^ very important recommendations 
for substantial amendments of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, as amended by the Amending 
Aoto of 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for 
the reduction of the maximum limits of dally 
and weekly hours of work in perennial factories 
and for the better regulation of such hours; 
secondly, for the improvement of working 
conditions in factories ; and thirdly, for a more 
effective observance, on the part of factory 
owners, of the requirements of the Act. Tbe 
Government of India accepted most of tbe Boyal 
Commission’s recommendations and drew up a 
draft Bill for an entirely new Act and this 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 8th September 1933. It was passed Into 
law at the summer session of the Ajtsembly at 
Simla in 1934 and received the assent of the 
Governor-General on tbe 20th August of that 
year. Tbe new Act was brought into effect from 
Oie Ist January 1985. 

Fall details have been given in this note of the 
first Factories A<^of ISSl and of the subceqiient 
amending Act of 1S91, of the 1911 eonsolidat^ 
Act and of the Amendlog Aet of 1922. The 
Amending Acts of 1928, 1926 and 1081 did not 
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Ifltroduoe any new principle of major Importance • the case of women where technical reasons 
and were merely intended to remove adminls* require that work should be done at nl^dit* e.y. 
trative difficulties. The main provisions of the jin the fish curing Industry, continues to be 
Indian factory law as it stands to-day are given j allowed, 
below with notes regarding the new principles! 
which were introduced by tlie 1934 Act, 


(a) ClasaiflccUion of Factories. — A distinction 
is drawn between ‘ seasonal * and ‘ perennial ' 
factories. A factory which is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts or the manu- 
facture of ground-nut oil, or the manufacture 
of oofTee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar (including 
gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, provided 
that a local Government may, by notification in 
the local official gazette, declare any such factory 
in which manufacturing protwsaes are ordinarily 
carried on for more than 180 working days in 
the year, not to be a seasonal factory for tiie 
purposes of the Act. The local Government may 
also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ortlinarlly 
carried on for not more than 180 working days 
in the year and which cannot be carried on except 
during particular seasons or at times dependent 
on the irregular action of natural forces, to be a 
seasonal factory for tiie purposes of this Act. 

(b) Age and SejB %iroups. — Prior to the 1934 
Act, factory operatives were divided into three 
age and sex groups : (1) adult males, (2) adult 
females, and (8) cldiuren of both sexes, i 
persons over 12 and under 15 years of age. A 
fourth group of ‘ adolusoents ’ lias now been 
introduo^. Those are defined as persons of 
both sexes who are over the age of 15 years and 
under tiie age of 17 years hut who liave not been 
certified as fit for employment as adults. Such 
adolescents as have not been so certified are to 
be deemed to be children. 

(c) Uows of Work. — The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours j)er week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only In the c:ise of sea- 
sonal factories. The maximum hours permitted 
for pereii dial factories have been reduced to ulne 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso 
that persons employed on work necessitating oon< 
tiuuous production for technical reasons and per- 
sons whose work is required for the manufacture 
or supply of articles of prime ueoessity which must 
be mode or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more tnan 56 hours in any one week. 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
unoertifl^ adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 

(d) Spreadocer . — ^The principle of ** spread- 

over ", i.«., the llmitfl^on of the period of 

cousooutive hours during which the daily 
limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
the owner or occupier of a factory was introduoad 
iu factory legislation in 1034 for the first time. 
The spreadovorin the case of adults Is limited to 
thirteen oonseouUve hours and in the oase of 
oteildren to seven and a half oontinuous hours ; 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the oase of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours In the case 
of Qhildren must inolude the hours between 
7 p.n. and 6 a.m. for both women and 
ohlldren. The power to grant exemptions in 


(e) ArtiAeial Cooling and Humidification.— 
The provisions Incorporated in the 1922 Act 
with regard to the control of artificial humidi- 
fication Were expanded. A new principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local 
(^vernmonts to authorise Factory Inspectors 
to call upon managers of factories to carry 
out specific uieusures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air If they are of opinion that it 
Is at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort 
provided, however, that the cooing power can 
be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances. 

(/) Welfare. — The now Act made provision 
for four matters in connection with workers’ 
welfare : (1) for the maintenance of a suitable 
and sufficient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
Involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substances ; (2) for adequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons; 
(8) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed In 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances. 

(g) Rest Intervals and Holidays. — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintaiued subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(A) Overtime. — The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by * exempted ’ 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
ttiider the Act. With regard to overtime 
ratals of pay, the Act Jays down that a time 
and a half should be paid iu all cases where a 
Worker In a seasonal factory Is required to work 
(or more than 60 hours In any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory Is required to work for more than ten 
hours In any one day. But where a worker 
iu a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime in 
respect of whicii he is entitled to extra pay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. Wlien a worker in any factory works on 
the weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
of pay. 

(•) CertifieeUss of Fitness for Children , — 
The 1984 Act gave powers to local Gov- 
ernments to make rules prescribing Uie 
degree of fitness to be attained by child- 
ren and laid down that whenever such a 
standard has been laid down, no child falling 
to obtain it can be certified for emptoyment in 
a factory. 
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(j) Security of Factory Structures, — Another 
new feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
has been given to factory insmctors to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any s^cifled parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

(k) Exemptions, — A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
The new Act limited these powers and prescribed 
further that no exemptions were to be granted 
In respect of the provisions for spreadovor, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years. 

JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1937. 

The year 1936 opened with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes. The attitude 
of both the Central and the Provincial Govem- 
nionts towai:ds industrial disputes in India 
during the previous fifteen veers was one either 
of laissez fairs as long as law and order were 
maintained or of Interference only in such cases 
where particular disputes resulted in breaches 
of the peace. Compared to the total number 
of strikes which had occurred in the country, 
the number of cases in which committees of 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out investi- 
gations and to submit reports or in which official 
conciliators had taken the trouble to bring about 
settlements which would bo acceptable to both 
parties was very small indeed. But, the success 
which met the efforts of the Labour Officer 
appointed under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act for the textile industry in 
Bombay City was at once apparent and th • 
Government of Bombay, emboldenod by thiu 
success, were most anxious to try out the 
principle of conciliation in Industries other 
than the textile and to bring about settlements 
which would make for industrial ^co of a 
more enduring dharacter. With this object 
in view, the Bombay Government Instructed 
their Commissioner of Labour (who is also ex- 
offlclo Chief Conciliator under the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act) to attempt 
conciliation in cases where he thought that 
Government intervention would be of value. 
The officials of the Labour Office have suc- 
cessfully intervened in several disputes and 
have been able to secure agreements acceptable 
to both sides. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of sodbu kgislation attempted in India to 
Paymeirt of Wi^ges Act which was paa^ by ^ 
ceotral leidelnture early in 198d. A detacled 
note on Uie history of this idece of legislation 
will be found at pages 603 and 604 of the 1988-80 


edition of the Indian Year Book. Tlie more 
important provisions this Act whl<ffi were 
brought into operation with effect from the 
20th May 1037 are as follows : — 

(a) Scope of Application, — The Act in the first 
instance, applies to factories and railways but 
local Governments are empowered to extend it to 
tramway or motor omnibus services; docks, 
wharves or jetties ; inland steamer vessels : 
mines, quarries or oil-fields ; plantations ; and 
any other class of worksho)^ or eLcablishments 
in which articles are produced, adapts or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. 


(b) IVopM.—* Wages’ for purposes of the 
Act means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, S 
the terms of the contract tu employment, express 
or implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include travelling allowaucos, employees’ 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 


Bonuses offer a wide loophole to employers to 
evade limitations in respect of fines because If 
the granting of bonuses were permitted there 
would be nothing to prevent an employer from 
setting apart substantial portions of wages as 
bonuses to be mid conditional on certain stan- 
dards of conduct, efficiency and attendance 
being attained. If a workman failed to attain 
the specified standards, he would lose the bonus 
or In other words he would be fined to that 
extent. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Government of India to so amplify the definition 
of the term “ wages ” as to cover all bonuses. 
All the provincial Governments In India were, 
however, not quite clear whether the term 
“ wages ” included “ bonuses ” or not. The 
Government of Bombay took the lead in the 
matter by notifying all factories and concerns to 
which the Act applied that in all cases where bon- 
uses were paid for good attendance, good work, 
good production or matters of that ]^d, such 
bonuses became payable whether the conditions 
governing the earning of the bonus were 
fulfilled or not. Certain mills in Ahmedabad. 
however, continued the payment of thMO condi- 
tional bonuses and In June 1088 the Inspector 
under the Payment of Wages Act, Korthern 
Division, lilea two applications against the 
Manager of the Arvind Mills for maWng illegal 
deductions from the wages of some employees 
of the mills in the shape of good attendance and 
quantity bonuses. ]&. I. T. Almnnio., cuty 
Magistrate of Ahmedabad held that such bonuses 
were wages and decided against the Arvind 
Mills in both the cases and directed that the 
deductions should be refunded to the workers. 
The Manager of the Arvind MUls appealed wFoioft 
these dechuons and the appeiOs were heard by 
Mr. L C. M undfl , Asilstanf Judge, 
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JucUmuent in the cases were given on the 17th 
Apiu 10SO. Mr. Munsifl held that the magls- 
irate*t Interpretation was reasonable and there 
was no reason to interfere with it. Both the 
appeals were dismissed with costs. 

(c) Waffe Periods . — No wage period shall 
exceed one month. (Amendments moved by 
labour members to reduce this to a week and a 
fortnight were defeated), and all wages are 
required to be paid in coin and/or currency notes. 

(d) Time of Payment . — The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
exi^ry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following tliat on which the 
employment is terininated. 

(s) Permiteible Deductions . — Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of lines, 
abwnce from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied bv an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over-payments of wages, for Income-tax, 
for oontributlons to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of suoli amenities 
and services supplied by the enmloyer as the 
Governor-General in Council or a local Govern- 
ment may, by general or special order, 
authorise. The Act docs not permit an em- 
ployer to make deductions from wages in res- 
pect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to the employee concerned. Sucli a system 
was widely prevaient in certain centres of the 
textile industry in ludia and particularly in 
Aiimedabad where it was estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduot- 
ed annually from tlie wages of about 26,000 
weavers in respect of weaving fines and the 
value of demised oloth handed over to them. 

(f) Fines . — No fines are to be imposed on 
oldldren, i.tf., persons below the age of fifteen 
years. No fines may be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the local Government or of an authority which 
a local Government may prescribe In the matter 
and unless the person who is fined has been given 
an opportunity of showing cause against the 
fine. The total amount of fines which may be 
Imposed on any person during any wage period 
shall not exceed iiall an anna in the rupee of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can be 
recovered in instalments or» after tlM expiry of 60 
days from the day on whldi it was Imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all reallsationB from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workiM. Bocal 
Oovennnents have been empowered to make 
ralei In connection with most of these mAltera. 


(a) Deductions for Absence from Duty . — 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (t.s., if the 
I wage is Ba. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be more than Es. 7) ; 
provided that ** subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the local Government if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent them- 
selves without due notice (that is to say without 
giving the notice which they are required to give 
either expressly by their contracts of employment 
or impliedly by the terms of their service) and 
without reasonable cause, such deduction from 
any such jperson may Include such amount not 
exceeding his wages for eight days as may by any 
such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice." By an amending Act passed 
early in 1037 an explanation has been added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that " an employed person shall be 
deemed to be absent from the place where he 
is required to work if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work." 

(A) Deductions for Recovery of Advances . — 
Iteoovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began is to be made from the first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery is to be made on 
advances given for travelling expenses: and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to be made by 
local Governments. 

(i) Contracting-Out . — No contraoting-out Is 
permitted. 

(J) Procedure . — Local Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners tor 
I Workmen's Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of dMuc- 
tlons from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have bi^ laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials lor 
offences under the Act. 

(k) Adminisfrofioti.— Inspectors of faetorlea 
are to be responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Govemor-General 
In Council and to local Governments to ajppolnt 
such other persons as they think fit to be mi^oo- 
tors for the purposes of this Act toe raUways. 

C. P. UMREGUIATED FACKHOES 
ACT, »37. 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro* 
vinoes and Berar Mssed an Unregulated Factories 
Act early in 1937. This Act seeks to regulate 
the labour of women and children and to nmke 
provision for the welfare of labour in faotwies 
to which the Faotmies Act, 1934 does not apply, 
" Unregulated Factory " has been defined as 
" any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day ot 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Faotorles Am. 1934 does not and wherein 
the following bdustiles are carrtod oii>*<0 Mdl 
making, (U) ahellao manufacture, and (iff) 
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toAtlwr tazmioff/* A “ fthtM '* hff tuxm deflnad 
as a person who has not oomptoted hSSrteenth 
year. The provlslcsis with regard ■ health 
and safety, notices and r^dsters, pennties and 
ooednre closely follow tno similar provisions 
the Factories Act. GhUdren's hours are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed in any unregulated factory 
except between 8 a.m. and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
5 p. m. The double employment of children 


is prohibited and a child who has worked tn any 
unregukted factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or taking work home. 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision has been made for 
the pant of a holiday after every period of six 
consecutive days. W omen' s hours are restricted 
to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working In any unregulated factory before sun* 
rise or after sunset. 


LABOUR UNDER THE NEW AUTONOMOUS PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


With the advent of the new reforms under the 
Government of India -Act, 1936, full provincial 
autonomy was established in all Provinces in 
India with effect from the 1st April 1038. The 
Indian National Conpess which is the lai^est, 
the most influential and the most well organised ; 
political party in India contested most and won 
the majority of the seats for the Legislative 
Assemblies in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Orissa ; but, for reasons set out i 
elsewhere in this volume, it refused to accent 
office forthwith and interim mkdgtries bad to ^ 
formed in these Provinces. These Interim 
ministries, however, resigned in July 1987 and 
full Congress Ministries were formed in all these 
Provinces in that month. The Labour Policy! 
of the Indian National Congress, as set out in 
its election manifesto is ^to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as far as the economic conditions In the 
country permit, with international standards; 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen; protection 
against the economic consequences ox old age, 
sickness and unemidoyment ; and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strike for the 
protection of their interests." The earlier reso- 
lution of Congress on fundamental rights, gener- 
ally states in addition, that " the state shall 
safeguard the interests industrial workers" 
and makes special reference to women workers j 
and children. During the last two years, this 
policy has been ampUned in some of the Congress 
novinoes either by the issue of Press Notices 
outlining Government's policy in respect of the 
Industrial worker at by reference to that policy 
tn public speeches made by the various Ministers 
in charge of the Labour portfolio. For example, 
in addressing a meeting of the reinesentatives 
of the workers on the 19th February 1088, the 
Honoorable the Minister for Finance in the 
Central Provtnoas dedated that " the Congress 
Pdloy in regard to labour win be uniform in aU 
Congress Provinees and it wfll be the aim of the 
Congress to seoure you your rights without any 
Btragid* as far as possible." The most com- 
prehensive statement with regard to this 
poliey is contained in a press note issued by the 
Government of Bombay in August 1937 from 
which the following more impo^nt passages 
are reproduced bdow : — 

" Oovenmsot are aware that they ate in a 
spsetol sense renKmsible for the welnue of the 
tedwtdsl wednr. The pr o ces s of tndustrisllia" 
tlon, wWoh has gons farthersst in this Ptesl- 
4meT ss far ss India Is eooeemed, take# away 


the independence of the worker, places him in a 
difficult environment and creates social and 
political problems of a peooUar and oomplieated 

character This Government has therefore 

accepted it as its dutv to endeavour to work 
out this programme (ns set out In the Bleotlon 
Manifesto) using all the moans at its disposal. 
Government will try to adjust the social and 
economic mechanism In such a way as to assure 
to the worker the satisfaction of at least his 
mMmum human needs, security of servioe, 
provision of alternative occupations in periods 
of inevitable unemployment and maintenance 
during periods of unavoidable incapacity for 
work, it is also an acknowledged oblwstion 
of Government to secure working and living 
conditions which are favourable to the worker^ 
ph3rBical and moral health and to ensure for him 
opportunities for the advancement of his status 
and a full measure of freedom of action oouaIs- 
tently with his obligations to Industry and 
society. The pace at which a programme to 
achieve these ends can be prosecuted wUl depend 
upon various factors foremost among them 
being the co-operation of the working classes 
and of the employers, the state of the industries 
concerned and economic conditions generally. 

" Government are examining the possibility 
of devising measures for setting up minimum 
wage fixing machinery to meet special require- 
ments, i<xr promoting the provision of better 
booting conaitlons, for control of house rent tn 
cities and for the relief and avoidance of working 
class indebtedness, 'With regard to industries 
and industrial centres which fail to provide a 
living wage to the employees, Government have 
de^ed to Institute exhaustive enquiries with 
a view to determining bow far wages in these 
cases fan short of the minimum budgetary needs 
of the workers, to discover what drcumstanoes 
are reiq;x>ntible for the inadequacy and to asoer- 
tain the ways and means of improving wages 
to a satitiactory level. 

" For the protection of the indnstrlsl popoia- 
tioQ, OovemmsoQt visualise the devtiopment of a 
comprehensive system of social insunmoe. . . • . 
Government have under their oontideratim 
the feasibility of legislation for leave with 
pay during periods of sickness. Xt is hoped that 
the action taken in this direction wotud pave 
the way lor a schmne of Insuram. 

** Qovenunent contemplate an 
extention and improvement of the Factories Act 
In seven! direcaons. Froviakms of the Act 
reUttng to the weekly holiday, the interval of rest 
and spreadover of tiie honxs need amendment. 
Satisfactory dining accommodation and adegimte 
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medical aid will be made a l^al obligation. The 
podtlon regarding the maximum hours of work 
will be reviewed. Government find that some 
regulation of night-shift work in general will 
have Boon to be considered. 

With regard to trade disputes, Goveniment | 
are determined to pursue an active policy with a ! 
view to maintaining Industrial peace in the Pre- 
sidency, endeavouring all the time to see that the 
workers obtain a fair deal. It is the intention 
of Government to promote legislation aiming at 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts as far 
as possible. The basis of this legislation would 
be the requirement that no reduction in wages or 
other change in conditions of employment to 
thedisadvantageof the worker should take effect 
till they have had sufficient thne and opportunity j 
fur liavlng the facts and merits of the proposed 
change examined and all avenues of peaceful 
settlement of the dispute explored either through 
the channel of voluntary negotiation, concilia- 
tion, or arbitration or by the machinery of the 
law. A corresponding obligation would rest on 
the workers In respect of demands on their 
behaU. 

“ While Government propose to do ail 
that is practicable for the amelioration of the 
oouditlons of the working ciasses, they are 
convinced that no legislative programme 
can be a substitute for the orgaulsed strength 
of the working class and till organisations of 
workers, run on genuine trade uulon lines grow 
up In the various fields of employment, no lasting 
good can accrue. Government are therefore 
anxious to assist in removing real hindrances in 
the way of the growth of labour organisations 
and to promote collective bargaining between the 
employers and the employees. Means will be 
devised to discourage victimization of workers 
for connection with a labour organisation and 
participation in legitimate trade union activity. 

" In ttie sphere of education, Government 
realise that the working class has its special needs 
and that Illiteracy in its case constitutes a very 
serious handicap to itself and a grave danger to 
society. The educational policy of Government 
wUl therefore be designed to meet these special 
requirements. Government's policy of prohibi- 
tl(m has also a special bearing on the well-ooing of 
the industrial community and it is Government’s 
Intention to select Impomnt industrial towns for 
the early application of this policy. 

“ Government have In mind the need and 
utility of statistical and other information for the 
prop^ discharge of their functions in these and 
other matters. The Government Labour Office 
is well equipped for the purpose. Government 
are considering the advisability of extending the 
scope of the work of the Labour Office and of 
fsouitating the work of collection of.statisUos by 
suitable legislation.'’ 

In Bengal, where a popular Ministry was 
formed with representatives from the Broia, 
the Huallm League, the Independent Hindu and 
Um Independent Muslim parties, the policy 
of the Government with regard to labour is 
contained in a statement made by Uic Honour- 
able Mlniiter in charge of the Department of 


Commerce and Labour to representatives of the 
Press ii^lieptember 1937. He stated that some 
of the i Mortant items which the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the amelioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, decasualiaation 
of labour, schemes for health Insurance, adequate 
housing, regulation of employment in shops, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratifica- 
tion and the institution of enquiries into condi- 
tions of living by meuus of collecting family 
budgets with a view to ascertaining whether it 
would be possible to intioduco minimum wage 
fixing machinery and schemes of unemployment 
insurance. With regard to the policy of the 
Government of Bengal towards trade unions 
and the question of tlieir recognition by em- 
ployers, the Commerce and Labour Miuistcr 
passed some very cogent and opposite remarks. 
He said : — 

” it has been suggested that my policy of 
encouraging trade unions and giving recogni- 
tion to them is merely a subterfuge to destroy 
the trade unions of the red flag. The question 
of subterfuge does not arise. 1 do not consider 
the so-called trade unions of the red flag to be 
genuine trade unions at all. 1 would welcome 
the flag oft he labourers whether it is red, white 
or blue so long as it is the flag of a genuine labour 
movement, but when the flag is invariably 
coupled with revolutionary slogans, and by a 
ferocity and a hatred which is undermining the 
very foundations of tlie social structure, when 
it is almost Invariably coupled with incitement 
to violence either overtly or covertly, it is 
Impossible for mo to consider It as the flag of a 
genuine labour movement until its sponsors 
enter the field as responsible labour loaders and 
not as politicians exjflolting labour for personal, 
political or revolutionary motives. Hitherto 
the trade unionism of that flag has been nothing 
I else but the creation of a conglomeration of 
I workers for fighting employers on the basis 
of class warfare and disseminating class hatred. 
1 w'ish to make it clear that I wUi under no 
I condition give the slightest encouragement or 

S rivUege to any communist organisation, with 
anti-God, anti-religious campaign and its 
appeal to hatred, violence and insurrection on a 
mass scale and 1 am sure that in this pronounce- 
ment I have the support of the vast majority 

of the thinking public A trade union that 

advises lightumg strikes or doe« not formulate 
Its demands or acts in an immoderate manneir, 
or makes obviously extravagant or stupid claims, 
that makes no attempts to settle disputes, that 
discards offers of meaiation and cpnclUation, is 
obviously not a genuine trade union* . . . While 
therefore encouraging the establishment of sound 
trade imions and giving ttiem recognition in 
accordance with the piiuclides 1 have outlined 
|1 shall insist on fair-play on either side. Ke- 
I cognition will confer on the unions x^uable 
jrl{^ts. 1 will expect the trade unions to act 
! in a responsible manner : if they do not do so, 

1 1 shall be under the painful necessity of with- 
drawing recognitioQ. 1 would expect employers 
to give the representations of the trade union 
proper consideration and to do everything in 
their power to encourage them and save wem 
from aestructive forces. If they do not do so, 
1 shall appeal to (he legtelature for powen and to 
public o]^on for support ” 
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AUGUST 1937 TO JUNE 1939. 

We have during the course of this brief survey 
of the growth of the Labour Problem In India 
made an endeavour to mark the outstanding 
milestones in the development of the growing 
consciousness of their rights among the toiling 
masses of the country. This development 
has never been so rapid as that which has taken 
place during the last two years since the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy. The Oovernmenta 
of Bombay, Bihar, the Central Provinces and 
Berar and the United Provinces appointed 
Committees of Inquiry to examine existing 
levels of wages and conditions of employment 
and to make recommendations. In the case 
of Bombay and the C. P. these enquiries were 
to relate to labour employed in cotton textile 
mills. In the United Provinces and in Bihar, 
lal>our in all industries was to l)e covered. 
The Government of Madras, following a pro* 
longed strike of cotton mill workers in Coim- 
batore, y)pointed a Court of Inquiry under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. I’ortunately for 
labour all these various enquiries were conducted 
dming a period when the textile industries 
in India were, after a fairly prolonged period 
of depression, showing signs of revival owing 
mainly to the Slno-Japanese war. Prices of 
raw products had fallen during the latter half 
of 1937. The margins between costs of produc- 
tion and selling prices had widened to tlie 
advantage of industry and It was consequently 
possible for employers to accept the recom- 
mendations made by various (’ominittees and 
Courts of Inquiry an<l Boards of Conciliation 
for Increases in wages and the improvement 
of conditions of work. 'Jiiese acceptances 
were, however, not made entirely by employers 
of their own free will. In all cases the uoveni- 
ments concerned issued resolutions and noti- 
fic^itions accepting such of the recommendations 
made by the I’oinmittees whicli tliey concurred 
in and leconimeudiug the adoption of such 
recommendations by the employers. It was 
obvious that non-acceptance of the recom- 
mendations made would be followed by legis- 
lative coercion If necessary. 

At the moment of writing (June, 1939) the 
final reports of the Bihar and the Bombay 
Committees were not ready for publication. 
During tiie year 1938 the Government of Bombay 
put througli the Bombay Legislative Assembly 
after a record debate of nearly 150 hours going 
over 33 days, their Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act. They also issued to the various Interests 
concerned for opinion draft proposals for the 
conditions to be fulfilled for the recognition 
by employers of unions of tlielr workers ; for 
the ^aut of holidays with pay during periods 
of sickness ; and for the regulation of hours 
of work, r<»t neriods and the grant d holidays 
in commercial offices, shops, hotels, theatres, 
cinemas, etc. As far as the last Is conoemed, 
the Bombay Shops and Commercial BstabUsh- 
ments Bill of 1939 was introduced In the Bombay 
1/eidBlative Assembly .by the Hon'bie the Prime 
BOnhfter on the 17th April 1939 and received 
support from all sections of the House. Legis- 
IkDve proposals for the eatabliriiment oi Bm- 
Exchanges in the more important 
inditstrial centres of the Province are also mder 
the ciHudderation of Oovemment. 


There has been a spate of activity for legisla- 
tive measures for the amelioration of labour 
conditions in other provinces as well. Both 
the United Provinces and Bengal enacted 
legislation diu*inu the year 1938 for the payment 
of maternity benefits. In tl»e Ueiktral Provinces 
and Berar bills have been published (1) for 
the collection of statistics; (2) for amending 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, to provide 
for the registration of ail factories and for the 
payment of registration fees in a maimer to 
be prescribed by Government ; and (3) to make 
provision for relief or l>eneflts to workers in 
industrial occupations wdio arc rendered unem- 
ployed and consequently destitute. Measures for 
regulation of hours of work and conditions of 
employment in shops, on lines similar to the bill 
Introduced in Honilwy, are contemplated in the 
United Provmcea and in Bengal, Tim Govern-- 
mentof Assam liave dr^rftcil a Bili for tiie freedom 
of movement of tea gaiden labourers in that 
Province. Tiie (toverninent of tlm United 
Provinces introdticcd a Trade Disputes Bill 
in the local Jjcglslative Assemlily Init withdrew 
it later on witli a view to the introduction of 
a fresh Bill on tlie lines of the Boml;ay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938. Private members’ Bills 
Introduced lu the dilferent Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies during tiie last eighteen months 
cover minimum wage fixing machinery and 
further reguJutlon of conditions lu unregulated 
factories in the Central Provinces and for the 
compulsory recognition by employers of unions 
of their workers in Bouiliay, Madras and in 
the United Provinces, As far as Madras is 
concerned, the Minister for Labour has been 
successful as % result of his personal efforts 
in the matter, to secure recognition by tiie 
employers of all unions which have l>een re- 
gistered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
It is clearly impossible for us even to attempt 
to give brief summaries of all these various 

{ ileces of enacted or proposed Labour legislation 
>ut lu view of their importance as models on 
which further legislation is likely to be passed, 
we shall give l>elow brief descriptive notes 
of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1988, 
and of the Bombay Shops and Cominerolal 
Establishments Bill, 1 939. 

Besponsible spokesmen of Industrial interests 
iu tiie country liave given expression to their 
sense of perturbation at the lack of unlfoimity 
and consistency lu the labour policies now being 
pursued by Provincial Governments. It has 
become increasingly apparent, since the intro- 
duction of Provincial Autonomy, that the 
impetus towards enacting measures to improve 
the lot of tlie working classes differs in intensity 
from one province to anotlier and that there 
are wide gaps tietweeu labour amenities in 
different jiarts of India. Tiieae disparities, 
it is recognised, must inevitably tend to weaken 
the competing power of tiie more advanced 
provinces, especially when they are, In addltioii, 
faced with increased Ontrai and Provincial 
taxation. 

Notwithstanding tiie extensive reforms vdiich 
have been carried out both by the Central 
and the Provincial Legislatures in India during 
the past fifteen years, acute discontent Is be- 
coming increasingly manifest in most Indnsti^l 
centres. Strikes have been and ccmthDoie to 
be frequent, most of them shosrt and ^pomdlo, 
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bnt Bome bitter and prolonged. The All-India 
StatifitlOB of InduBtrial Diaputee for the years 
1087 and 1988 show that m against an annual 
arerage of 147 strikee during the thirteen 
years between 1924 aud 1986, the number 
of strikes during these two years amounted 
to 879 and 899 respectively — ^the last being 
tto highest since these statistics began to be 
compiled. The number of workers affected 
by these strikes was 6,47,801 in 1987 as against 
1,14,217 in 1986. The next highest figure is 
6,00,861 for 1921. Working days lost amounted 
to 8.98 millions in 1987 and 9.20 mlUions in 
1988 as compared with less than a million 
in 1986. In both these years the principal 
scenes of industrial conflict in India were 
staged in the lute industry in Bengal and 
in the cotton textile industry in Cawnpore. 
It is of Interest, however, to observe that the 
I^ovlnoe of Bombay, with the exception of 
Gokak, has been singularly free from large 
scale, industrial disputes during the last five 
years and that there was not a single strike 
in any of the cotton textile mills in Amedabad 
during the whole of the year 1 088 . The statistics 
given prove conclusively that the problem of 
industrial relations is the chief problem con- 
fronting Indian industry at the present time 
and that further industrial development in 
India must depend upon a proper solution of it. 
Bmployers in Bengal have oeen awakened to a 
rMlisation of tliis, and at a meeting of the 
Oaloutta members of the Employers' Federation 
of India held in August 1088 it was decided 
to form an Eastern India Committee for the 
purpose “ of giving contlnucNu consideration 
to the Improvement of the wellbeing and the 
effloienoy of the workers In the establishments 
oontrollM by its members." 

DIRECTO^INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OmCE, VISITS INDIA. 

Among the more Important events that 
occurred In the field of Indian Labour dUTing 
the two years June 1987 to June 1089 mum 
be mentioned the visit paid by Mr. Harold 
Butler, Director of the international Labour 
Offlo^ to India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Nether- 
land Indies during the winter of 1987-88. Mr. 
BuUer has recorded the Impressions gained 
as a result of his tours in an exceedingly well 
written and interesting r^rt entitled "Pro- 
blems of Industry In me East " — International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1988, Studies and 
Heports, Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 29. 
wmoh should be read by everybody interested ! 
in Labour. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHUJOREN^ 
ACT. 19». 

The Government of India passed an Act in 
the Central Le^ature in 19^ for the preven- 
tion of the employment of children who have not 
completed their fifteenth year in any oooupatlcm 
connected witli the transport of passengers, 
gOo<to or mails by railway or in any ooenpation 
Involving the handling of goods within the U^ts 
of any port to which for the t ime being any ^ 
the provisions of the Indian Porta Act, iSos, 
““ — - By an Amending Act passed in 


19W the emifioyment of any ohBd who b*# not 
compl e te d hii twelfth year is prohibited In 


any 


wmksbop connected with bidi making: carpet 
weaving ; cement manufacture including bag- 
ging m cement ; cloth printing, dyeing am 
weaving ; manufacture of matches, explosives 
aud fire-works ; mica-cutting and splitting ; 
shellac manufacture ; tanning and wool deau- 
Ing. The prohibition, however, does not extend 
to any workshop wherein any process is carried 
on by the occupier with the aid of his family only 
and without employing hired labour or to any 
school established by or receiving assistance or 
recognition from a Provincial Government. 
Provincial Governments are empowered by the 
Amending Act to add any description of process 
to the industries already scheduled in which the 
employment of children under twelve years of 
age should be prohibited. 


BOMBAY INDUSIRIAL DISPUTES 
ACT, im 

This Act Is perhaps the most advanced and 
outstanding piece of Labour legislation ever 
attempted in India. Put in a nutshell, the 
object of the Act is to make all strikes and 
lock-outs illegal until such time as the procedure 
provided for in the Act for conciliation and 
arbitration is exhausted. All Industrial matters 
relating to wages; conditions of employment; 
privileges, rights or duties of employers or 
employees, or the mode, terms and condltioua 
of employment or non-employment are divided 
into two sdieduleB. All matters which regulate 
the relations between employers and employees 
; such as rules of conduct or standing orc^s for 
operatives are listed under Schedule I. Matters 
connected with wages, hours of work and condi- 
tions of employment are listed under Schedule II. 
Government have power to modify these 
schedules (Section 72). 


Standing Ordern : Every employer in an 
Industry to whidi the Act is made applicable is 
required to submit, withJh a period of two 
months from the date of the ap^catlon of ^e 
Act to that industry, a draft of the Standing 
Orders which he proposes to adopt for governing 
the relations between him and his employees. 
The Commissioner of Labour is to " settle " 
these Standing Orders after consulting all the 
interests concerned In the industry. Any person 
aggi^ved by any of the Standing Orders so 

se^ed ’ has the right of appeal to the Indus- 
trial Court. (Sections 26 A 27). 

CAaiMM.* No employer Is to be permitted 
to make jwy change In any of the Standing 
Ordors settlto by the Commlsskmer of Labour 
at by the Industrial (3ourt on appeal or In respect 
of any industrial matter Included under Sdiedule 
n nnlsss notice of such Intended Change is given 
to the representative of employees. Any 
emmoyee who desires a change in any Industrial 
matter Is also required to give n^oe of such 
intended change to his employe. Copiw of all 
such notioes are required to be lorward^to the 
Gommiirioner of lAboor, the Chief Condliator. 
the Begistrar, the Labour Officer and to any 
other person as may be preeoribed. (SecUonSS.) 


temiflates the creraon rt three distinct types of 
unions. In the first place no union whliffihsa 
^ been nglstered under the TndUn Xrtuls 
Ions Aofe, 1926, will have any plaoe la Iha 
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icbeniiQ of things nnder this Act. Unions may 
>6 either oceunHiomU tmUms or industrial unions. 
ijiy union whidi has a membership of five per 
cant, of the total number employed in any 
occupation or Industry in any local area and 
'vrhloh has been recognised by the employers 
oncemed or any union which has not been so 
recognised but which has a membership of twenty 
tve per cent, of the total number employed 
may apjply for registration for the purposes of 
the Act. (Sections 7 & 8.) Any registered 
union which has a membership of twenty-five 
per cent, of the total number employed in the 
occupation or industrv concerned may apply 
to the Registrar for declaration as a representative 
union. (Section 12). Unions which have a 
memben^p of five per cent, or more but less 
than twen^-five per cent, and which have not 
been recognised by the employers concerned 
may apply to the Registrar for being declared as 
qualifiM unions. (Section 11.) The three 
types of unions, therefore, are : (1) Registered 
Unions; (2) R^resentative Unions; and (3) 
Qualified Unions. Representative of Em- 
ployees” means (i) where the majority of 
employees directly affected by a change are 
members of a registered union, sudi registered 
union; or (ii) where some of the employees 
directly affected by the change belong to a 
representaUve union, that representative union ; 
or (^ii) in other cases such representatives not 
beii^ more than five as may be elected in the 
manner prescribed by employees directly 
affected by the change from among themselves ; 
or (te) in oases where representatives are not 
elected under (iti) and in all other cases not 
falling under any of these clauses, the Labour 
Olfioer. (Section 3 (29). The Rules made under 
the Act make provision for the determination 
of the union whhh is a representative of 
employees ; and, failing unions, tor the electiou 
of we workers’ own representatives. 


Preliminary Procedure : — On the receipt of a 
notice of change, the employer and the repre- 
sentative of the emidoyees concerned are to 
discuss the proposed change. A period of fifteen 
days has l^n allowed tor these discussions. 
If an agreement has been reached between the 
parties, the memorandum of such agreement 
is to be sent to the Registrar for registration. 
(Section 30.) In cases where the Labour Officer 
is one of the partlee, the Labour Offloer is required 
to put the terms d! the proposed agreement 
before a meeting of the employees concerned 
and he is empowered to enter into an agreement 
only if the i^cvity of sudi employees concur. 
(Section 32.) 

When dispute deemed to eommenee:^li the 
preUminaty proceedings f^ to produce an 
agreement, the party giving the notice is re- 

a uired, if he stOl aeslm that the proposed change 
[lould be effected, to send a full statement of 
the case to the ooncfllator, the Chief Conciliator 
and the Registrar. (Sedioa 34). On receipt 
of the statement the case, the Conciliator is 
required to ent» the Industrial dispute In a 
re^ster. (Section 86.) 

CbaeiWoftoa;— The Act makes prorisl^ to 
the appotatment of CkmolUators ^ 
OoadlltoiQ^ The Oommlsdoner of Labour is 
to he the ei-offido Conciliator to the 

purpoMi el the Act. (Section 21.) Provfskm 


has also been made for the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation consisting ca Independent 
(hairman and members representing employers 
and employees to be selected by Iwernment 
from panels formed for the purpose. (Sectlcm 28.) 
On nmking an entry of an industrial dispute, the 
Conciliator concerned has to try and bring about 
a settlement of the dispute (section 86) but 
power is reserved to the Chief Conciliator to 
intervene at any stage in any couoillatlqn pro- 
ceedings held hy another ConclJ%tor. (Sec^n 
37). The (Mel Conciliator or the Conciliator 
has to send a report of the whole case to Govern- 
ment on the condusion of the conciliation pro- 
ceedings, and in all cases where agreements 
are reached copies of the agreements arc to be 
forwarded to the R^^istm. (Section 38.) 
During the pendency of any proceedings before 
the Concillato the Qov(irninent may, and it both 
the parties agree either prior to the commence- 
ment of such proceedings or after the failure of 
the Conciliator to bring about a settlement 
shall, refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation. 
(Sec^n 39.) Government Is empowered to lay 
down time limits for different stages of concilia- 
tion proceedings (Section 41) and the Act gives 
various x>oweTs to Conciliators and to Boards 
for summoning of witnesses, production of docu- 
ments, etc. (Section 40.) 

Industrial Courf:— The Act makes provision 
for the appointment of an Industrial Court to 
detotninmg industrial disputes and for dealing 
with other matters under the provisions of the 
Act. The Court is to consist of two or more 
members to be selected from persons who are, 
have been or are eligible, for being appointed as 
Judges of a Court. (Sec^o 24.) The 

Government of Bombay have appointed the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia as the Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Court and the Dlrtrlot 
Judges of Ahmedabad and Sholapur as Members. 
The Industrial Court, inter alia, is to dedde 
all matters referred to it under Chapter n of the 
Act connected with the registration of unions 
and It has also to decide appeals from dedsloiis 
of the Commissioner of labour In connection 
with the Standing orders. (Section 68.) 


ArbUraiion Any employer and a register^ 
union may by a written agreement (called a sub- 
mission) agree to submit any present or future 
industrial &pute or any claeees of such disputes 
to arbitration of any person whether soob 
arbitrator is named in the agreement or not or 
to the Industrial Court. All submissions are 
to be registered with the Registrar. (^Section 48.) 
In the absence of an agreement to Ihe contrary, 
submissions are irrevocable but are terminable 
by giving six months’ notice. (Section 44.) 
The conwlation proceedings jffoviaed to under 
the Act are barred in cases where the represen- 
tative of employees Is a registered union which 
is a party to a submlsston. (Section 46.) The 
Act contains vartous provisions with regard to 
the duties of the Industrial Court, procedaie 
before the Court, execution of orders as to costs 
and the parties on whom orders or awards 
of tile Industrial Court wlU be binding. 

iSeffol strikes and todHsuts : — A strike or a 
lock-out will be illegal if It is deCtoed, com- 
menced or continued (e) in cases where It relates 
to any industrial matter mentioned In Scbednle X 
before the Standing Orders relating to sncii 
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matter and submitted to the Commissioner of 
Labour are settled by him or by the Industrial 
Court, as the case may be, or before the expiry 
of six months from the date on whicii such 
Standing Orders come into operation ; (6) with- 
out giving notice in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 28 ; (c) only for the reason that 
the employer has not carried out the provisions 
of any Standing Order or has made an illegal 
change ; (d) in cases where notice of change has 
been given and where no agreement In regard 
to such change is arrived at before the statement 
of the case is received by tlie Kegistrar ; (e) in 
cases where conciliation proceedings in regard 
to the industrial dispute to wlilch the strike 
relates have commenced, before the completion 
of such uroceedings ; (/) In cases where a sub- 
mission is registered until such submission is 
lawfully revoked ; or In contravention of the 
terms of a registwed agreement, settlement or 
award. In cases where conciliation proceedings 
in regard to any Industrial dispute liave been 
completed, u strike or lock-out relating to such 
dispute will be illegal if it is commenced at any 
time after the expiry of two months after the 
completion of such proceedings. (Sections 02 & 
63.) The determination of llie question of 
whether any strike or lock-out is illegal rests 
with the Industrial Court. 

PenaUiea : — Various i)enaltie8 are provided for 
breaches of the Act (Sections 6& <&. 66) and for 
instigating or inciting others to take part in an 
Uiegal strike or lock-out. (Section 67.) Penalties 
are also provided for the makiiig of illegal 
oliauges. (Section 69) ; for disclosing confiden- 
tial mformatlon (Section 681; for obstructing 
persons from c^irrylug out duties Imposed by the 
Act (Section 7U) ; and for victimisatiou of 
employees for trade union activities or for 
paruoipating in any of the procet'dlugs under 
the Act (Section 64). 

MiaciUaneom : — Important provisions of a 
misceUaneous ciiaracter relate to illegal cliauges 
(Section 73), the binding ciiaracter of and the 

f ierlods for which agreements are to remain hi 
orce (Sections 76 & 77), Jurisdiction of Courts 
(Section 79), etc. In coses hi which a rejire- 
sentaUve union is a party to any agreement, 
settlement, submission or award, the Provincial 
Government is empowered, after consulting the 
Industrial Court lilt deems It necessary to do so, 
to extend the agreement, etc., to all employees 
in the industry otinoerned (Section 76 (2) ). 

Officers and Areas : — In addition to the i^on- 
cillators and the Industrial Court, tlie Ait makes 
provision fur the appointment of a Registrar of 
Unions for the whole Province (Section 4) and 
for the appohitment of Labour Otlloers (Section 
22). Tlie powers and duties of the I^iabour 
Omoer are aellued in Section 25. “ l<ocal area " 
means any area nutlfled as such by the Local 
Government. 

Application of the Act : — The Government of | 
Bombay have decided to apply the Act in the ! 
drat instance to the cotton ^xule industry vkitli | 
effect from the 1st June 1939. Tiie seetioas | 
relating to conciliation and arbitration will, 
however, be applied from Ist August 1939. 
The term “ cotton textile industry** wlU 
Include aU factories iiotiHed under section 2 (I) 
of the Indian Paetorles Act, 1934, which are 


engaged in cotton spinning, cotton weaving 
\mh or without an admixture of silk, rayon or 
artificial silk, cotton knitting and hosiery, 4nd 
all cotton dyeing, bleaching and printing depsrt- 
ments, and mechanics’ shops attached to such 
concerns. Tlie sections of the Act relating to 
illegal strikes and ItK-k-outs and the penaales 
attached thereto arc not to be brought into 
operation at present and Government have 
reserved to themselves the power to bring these 
sections into operation as and when necessary. 
Every town and village In the Province of 
Bombay whi(;li has one or more cotton textile 
units according to the definition given has been 
declared as a ‘‘ Local Area.” Mr, N . A. Mehrban 

F.8.H., Assistant (Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of llombay, has been appointed as 
the flrst Registrar of Unions under the Act. Mr. 
A. 8. Iyengar, Jjabour Officer at Ahniedabad, 
has been ai)pointed Conciliator for the local 
areas of Ahinedabad, Vlramgain, Nadlad, Broach, 
Surat and Gogha and Messrs. 8. R. Deshpande, 

and 8. V. .Joshi, Assistant Commissioners 
of Labour, have liee.ri appointed Conciliators for 
Bombay city and the remaining 17 local areas 
In the Province, Mr, M. P. LaBouchardiere, 
i.r., is the Labour Officer for Bombay city. The 
appointment of Labour Officers for the other 
areas had not been made when we went to press. 

Itepeal : — The Bombay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation Al t, 1934, will be repealed with effect 
from the 1st August 1939. 

GENERAL STRIKE GF 7TH 
NOVEMBER 1938. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Act, 1938, which 
has just been reviewed above was responsible for 
considerable opjiosltlon from the Labour Mem- 
bers on the opposition benches In the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly. The main ground on 
which tlds opposition was based was that a 
popular Congress (iovernment sought to deprive 
the workers of their fundamental right to strike. 
Several members on the Government Benches 
rcjieatedly asserted that this was not the inten- 
tion of the Bill, that the right to strike was not 
being taken away mid that all the Bill intended 
to do was f.o postpone or defer the right to strike 
until such time as all the aveuues provided for 
la the Bill to bring about an amicable settlement 
of a dispute liad been exliausted. The repre- 
sentatives of Labour both In and outside the 
Assembly made every effort to misrepresent the 
intentions of Government to tlie workers. Mass 
meetings were held in Bombay, Hholapur and 
other centres to oppose the measure, and when 
these failed to move Governiueut, tlie Bombay 
Provincial Trade Union Congress and the 
Independent Labour Party decided to organise 
a one-day protest strike in all industries In all 
centres in the Province on the 7th November 
1938. 

In spite of very elaborate preparations, the 
strike was a complete failure in all centres except 
Bombay and Bhblapur. In Bom^y city only 
54,000 out of a total of 1,1 6,000 day sliift workers 
in cotton textile mills did not turn up for work in 
the morning. The promoters of the strike there- 
upon resorted to mass intimidation, to atone 
throwing, to the stopping of vehicular traflle, to 
attempting lordbie closure of retail shops and 
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U' rowdy demonstratious. As the day wore on, 
mvb rule prevailed in various parts of the city 
and a few loyal women workers were even 
stripped of their clothing in open streets. The 
police had to resort to firing on two occasions 
anci some persona were injured. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay decided tliat a full enquiry 
should be held by a Committee into all the facts 
relfiting to the said disturbances and the pre- 
oaiitiouary measures and the action taken by the 
authorities. Government accordingly appointed 
a Committee consisting of the Hon^ble Mr. 
.lustlce H. J. Xania as Chairman and Messrs. 
V.K. Taraporewala and M. C. Chagla, Barrlstera- 
at-Law as Members and Mr. H. X. Chainani, 
1 (’.s., Deputy Secretary, Legal Department, as 
Secretary. The Committee published their 
heport early in February 1939. Tlie report is 
II n lUuniinathig document Illustrative of the 
mob i)a88ion8 that can be excited by irresponsible 
labour leaders. 

BOMBAY SHOPS BILL, 1939. 

This Bill was introduced In the Bombay 
liCgislatlve Assembly on the 17th April 1939 and 
received support from all sections of the House. 
I’he object of the BUI is to regulate tlie hours of 
work iu shops and coiiuuerciiil establishiikeuts 
including pedtiis, restaurants and tiieatres. 
Domestic servants ; clubs and residential hotels ; 
stores and refreshment rooms at railway stations, 
docks and wharfs ; bazaars and fairs for the sale 
of work for ciiaritabic or otlrer pmiHrses from 
wl\lch no profit is derived ; Government olTic-es 
and offices of local authorities ; establlshmouts 
for the treatment or cure of tlie sick, infirm, 
destitute or mentally unfit ; and jiersons occupy- 
ing posts of a confidential, managerial or su])er- 
visory character are excluded. 

Tliat legislation of this kind is necessary was 
shown by the results of an Inquiry conducted 
by the Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay In 1938 into the wages, hours of work 
and conditions of employment in the retail 
trade of some towns in the Province of Bombay. 
This inquiry showed that in Bombay city, 
employees in retaU shops and restaurants had, 
on an average, to work for more than 12 hours 
a day, with very little provision for holidays 
or rest intervals. Nearly 65 per cent, of the 
10,212 employees covered by the Uiqiiiry had 
to work for 11 hours or more, over 13 per cent, 
iiaving to work not less tlian 16 hours a day. 
The object of this Bill is to put au end to this 
>’tate of affairs, whUe not overlooking the require- 
ments of commerce and the consumer. 

The BUI is divided into four main chapters 
tiealiug vith shops ; commercial establishmeuts ; 
1 estaurants ; eating houses, theatres and other 
places of amusement or entertainment ; and 
the employment of chUdren and young persons. 

As far as shops are concerned, clause 7 of the 
BUI prescribes the maximum hours of work of 
persons employed in shops at 10 per day. This 
is one hour longer than the ordinary factory day, 
i>ut as against factory legislation which provides 
lor a compulscury holiday for every seven days 
Nv orking, tne Shops* Bill provides for four holidays 
A monw on the Basis of one holiday per week, 
but no attempt has been made to compel the 
employer to give one holiday every weex. He 
>'iU be free to give the holidays In accordance 


with the requiren^ents his business. The Bill 
proposes to make it compulsory that every shop 
shall be closed not later than 9 p.m., provided, 
however, that any customer who was being 
served or was waiting to be served at 9 p.m. at 
any siiop may be served in such shop during 
the Quarter of an hour immediately following 
such hour. Power is sought to be given to the 
Provincial Governments to grant exemption in 
the case of certain tyi>e8 of shops, such as 
chemists and druggists^ shops or shops dealing 
with funeral reouisitios. In order, however, 
that compulsory dosure may not affect adversely 
the interests of shop-keepers, it is necessary to 
revent street trading after the shop closing 
our, and provision has therefore l)een made to 
prevent any person from carrying on after 
9 p.m, in or adjacent to a street or public place 
the sale of any goods, “^his will not, however, 
apply to the sale of newspapers. The maximum 
spread-over has beeu fixed at 12 hours a day, 
but iu order to cover the eases of shops which 
deal iu i>eri8hable goods and whose busiest 
periods are early iu the morning and late at night 
provision has been made for the extension of the 
spread-over to 14 liours, provided such shops 
close for not less than three liours liotween the 
Djiening and the closing time. 

As far as commercial establishments are con- 
cerned, tlierc are days iu a week or a mouth 
or a quarter, when longer liours are worked tlian 
usual, and the same applies to the various 
exclianges where settlement days often give 
rise to abnormal working hours. It was, there* 
fore, considered tliat it would not lie advisable 
to llx the dally limit of hours in the case of such 
establishments and the BIU, therefore, provides 
that the total number of hours that can be 
worked in any one month should bo restricted 
to 220. Taking 26 as the number of working 
days in any one month, this works out at an 
average of about Sjr hours per day. No over- 
time is permitted in the case of shops, but 
in commercial establishments over-time to the 
extent of 120 hours per year will be jiermitted 
so as to enable banks and other large establish- 
ments to deal with the pressure of work involved 
in tlio preparation of balance sheets, stock-taking, 
etc. The provision for holidays is on the same 
basis as in shops, but in tlie case of commercial 
establishments for wliich provision is made for 
Intervals for meals and a spread-over of 12 hours, 
no closing hour has been provided. 

In the case of restaurants, eating houses, 
theatres and similar estabUshments, a ten hour 
day has been prescribed with a spread-over of 
14 hours. These establishmeuts iiave necessarily 
to keep open for long hours, but the Intensity of 
the trade done varies and the spread-over of 14 
hours will give the employers an opportunity 
of regulating the hours of work of their employees 
in accordance with the requirements of the trade. 
No dosing is prescribed for these places because 
they are already subject to regulation by the 
police or excise departments. 

No special iirovlsion has been made to the Bill 
for the hours of work of women employees, and 
as the Bill stands, there is nothing to prevent 
the emidoyment of women to the tyx>e8 of csta- 
bliahments to be covered by the proposed Act at 
night. But, no child who has not completed 
his twelfth year wiU be allowed to work at aJl 
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in the estabUehmonts covered by the Bill : 
while the hours in the case of young persons 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen will 
be restricted to 8 per day, and this only between 
6 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of fifteen members in all, and tne 
Committee wag asked to submit Its report to the 
Assembly by Slst August 1939. 

BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

In October 1987, the Government of Bombay 
^pointed a Committee with Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram as Chairman to investigate into the 
question of the adequacy of wages and kindred 
matters in connexion with the textile Industry 
in the Province of Bombay. 1'ho other members 
of the Committee were Messrs. Vaikunth L. 
Mehta, D. E. Gadgil and S. A. Brelvl. Messrs. 
Sakarlal Balabhai, M.L.A. and B. D. Saklatvala. 
M.L.A., representing the employers’ interests 
and Messrs. Khandubhal K. Bcsal, M.L.A. and 
E. A. Khedgikar, M.L.A. , representing the 
workers’ interests were appointed Associate 
Members of the Committee to assist them in 
the proper presentation of the cases of their 
respective sides but with no power to partake 
in the final deliberations or to vote with regard 
to the decisions or recommendations which the 
Committee might make. Mr. 8. E. Deshpande, 
B.Litt. (Oxon.) was appointed Secretary. The 
terms of reference which the Committee were 
asked to consider were as follows 
(1) To examine the wages paid to workers 
having regard to the hours, efficiency and condi- 
tions of work in the various centres of the textile 
Industry in the Province and to enquire, in this 
regard, into the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages earned in relation to a living wage stan- 
dard and, if they are fotind in any occupation, 
centre or unit of Che Industry to l>e inadequate, to 
enouire into and report upon the reasons therefor, 
ana to make recommendations regarding : — 

(a) the establishment of a minimum wage ; 

{b) the measures which the employers, the 
employees and the Government should 
take to improve the wage level ; 


(c) the remuneration of workers engaged on 
night-ehift, and the regulatioB of night- 
shift work ; 

(d standardisation of wages and musters ; and 

(e) the methods of automatic adjustment of 
wages in future. 

(2) To report whether in view of the present 
condition of the industry an immediate increase 
in wages can be given in any occupation, centre 
or unit of the industry, pending tne conclusion 
of the Committee’s work and the preparation 
of its Eeport and to make recommendations in 
this bohau. 

(S) To report on any matters germane to the 
above. 

In accordance with para (2) of the terms of 
reference the Committee published an interim 
report in February 1938. After making a care- 
ful survey of existing conditions in the cotton 
textile mills in the Citlos of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur, especially with regard to the 
prices of raw cotton and the manufactured 
article, the Committee reached the conclusion 
that the depression which had been adduced as 
the principal justification for the wage cuts which 
had been effected in the textile mills in the 
Province of Bombay mainly during the years 1988 
and 1934 had lifted and that the capacity of tbs 
industry to earn profits was distinctly better 
tlian it was when trie cute were Imposeof. They 
wore of the opinion, therefore, thiw it was not 
inappropriate for labour to enterta^ the hope 
of being able to participate in the relative 
prosperity which the industry now enjoyed. It 
was because of the reassuring position of the 
industry that the Committee held that the cotton 
textile Industry could well face the future in a 
spirit of confidence and that it could meet, out 
of the substantial betterment that had already 
accrued and which would continue to accrue 
for the greater part of the year 1938, additional 
charges of a reasonable magnitude for raising the 
wage level. They accordingly recommended 
that the increases set out in the following schedule 
should be given 


SCHEDULE. 


Category of earnings. 


Bate of increase. 


ESMAKKS. 


1 

Below Es. 18-8-0 . . . . 8 

Es. 18-8-0 and below Es. 25 2 
Es. 25 and below Es. 85 . . 2 


2 


8 


Annas in the Eupce . . 


( Annas in the Eupee . . 


Annas in the Eupee . . 


Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Ba. 15-8 
as a result of the increase. 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Es. 28 
as a result of the inmease. 

Provided that no persoi falling in this 
oategcuy shall receive more than Es. Sfh4 
as a resuE of the inoarease. 


Ba. 85 and bidow Ba. 40 . . 


Ba. 40 and below Ba. 75 . . 


Ba. 75 and over 


U 

1 


Anwaa in tho Eupee . . 
Anna in the Eupee . . 

m. 


Provided that no person f^Hng hi this 
category shall reoelve more than El. 48 
as a result of the increase. 

Provided Umt no person f^inng hi this 
category shall reoelve an Increase In 
eandnge of lees than Ba. 8. 
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(1) The basis on which the increase will be 
calculated shall be the net earnings of each 
individual worker for each pay-period. 

(2) (o) In the case of time workers, the rate 
of increase for an individual worker In any 
occupation is indicated by the rate shown in 
the Schedule against the category of earnings | 
within which may fall the wages to which a 
worker in that occupation working for the full 
pay-period is entitled. 

(b) In the case of piece workers, the rate of 
incr^se to which an Individual worker will be 
entitled is indicated in the Schedule by the rate 
shown against the category of PArnlngs within 
which may fall his net earnings during the pay- 
period. 

(3) The earnings shown in the Schedule 
above relate to a pay-period of 26 working days. 

(4) In pay-periods containing less or more 
than 26 working days, the categories of earnings 
shown in the bcliedule should be adjuskMl in the 
proportion which the number of working day" in 
the pay-period bears to 26. The maximum and i 
the minimum limits shown in column 3 of the I 
Schedule should also be adjusted in the same 
proportion. 

(5) These recommendations apply to the 
entire body of workers (as defined in the Indian 
Factories Act but excluding all persons employed 
in a clerical capacity) employed in the cotton 
textile industry in the Bombay Province. 

The Committee calculated that, on the basis 
of the figures given in the above Schedule, the 
percentage increase in the wages bill would 
amount to 9.0 for Ahmedabad, 11.0 for Bombay 
and 14.3 for Sholapur. It is calculated that the 
Committee’s interim recommendations will 
increase the wages bill of all cotton textile mill 
workers in the Province of Bombay by about a 
rrore of rupees per annum. In recommending 
the above increases, the Committee have taken 
into consideration one contingent factor which 
was brought to their notice by Government, 
viz.f the provision that may have to be made 
for pa3ri]:^ sickness benefits to workers as a 
result of social legislation which Government 
propose shortly to undertake. The Government 
of Bombay published the interim report with a 
resolution whldh stated that the conclusions and 
reeommendatioiis of the Committee, in the view 
of Government, were entitled to the weight and 
authority which should be attached to the 
award of an Industrial Court or a Court of 
Arbitration ; and as such should be carried out 
and accepted both by employers and labour. 
Government further recommended that the 
increases In wages suggested by the Committee 
should be given commencing from the date of the 
d^ursonent of the wages due for the month 
of rebmary 1988 or for the last pay period in 
that month. Sxcept for a few small concerns, 
all cotton textile mills in the Province accept- 
ed the Committee’s interim findings and 
gave their workers the increases in wages 
reeommended by them. 

The Committee dhmersed In Febma^ 1938 
alter sabmittlng their Interim Export to Govern- 1 


jment. Owi^ to iU health, Mr. Jairamdas 
I Daulatram, Chairman of the Committee resigned 
I ill the month of June and the Government of 
Bombay appointed The Honourable Mr. Justice 

H. V. Divatia, a Puisne Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, Chairman of the Committee In the 
month of September. Mr. N. A. Hehrban, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, sucoeeded 
Mr. S. K. Deshpande as Secretary to the Com- 
mittee when the latter went on leave in Pecembw 
1 038. The reconstituted Committee under the 
(’liairmanship of Mr. Justice Divai^U commenced 
Its public sittings in Bombay, on the 7th Decem- 
ber with an extensive examination of the re- 
presentatives of the Bombay MiUowners’ Associa- 
tion: the Bombay Provincial Trade Unkm 
t’ongress, the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce 
and representative workers from cotton mills 
in Bombay City. Alter dispersing for the Xmas 
holidays on the 23rd Docember, the (/ommlttee 
le-asscmbled in Alimcdabad on the 4th January 
1 030. The Committee spent over two weeks in 
Ahmedabad during which It insimcted several 
cotton textile mills, the offices and the various 
welfare activities of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association and examined the repre- 
sentatives of the Ahmedabad MiUowners’ and 
Textile Labour Associations, the Mill Kamdar 
Union, representative cotton mill workers and 
Mr. Ambalul Harabai, Agent of the Calico MIUb. 
Jietween January and klay the Committee spent 
a week in Sholapur, visited several cotton mills, 
w'orkshops, factories and institutions in Bombay 
City and all the Mills in Viramgam, Nadiad, 
Broach, Surat, Jalgaon, Challsgaon, Amalner, 
Dhulia, Poona, Gokak, Hubli, Barsl and Gadag. 
Representative cotton mill workers were ex- 
amined at every centre visited. The repre- 
sentatives of the various mills in upcountry 
centres were examined by the Committee in 
Bombay. Several Government officers such 
as the Commissioner of Labour (Mr. J. F. 
Oennings, c.i.B., o.b.b.) ; the Director of 
Industries (Mr. P. B. Ad van!) ; the Government 

I. abour Officer (Mr. W. Pryde, o.b.b., I.P.) : 
the Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; and 
the Chief Inspector of Factories (Mr. T. W. 
Johnstone, o.b.b.) were examined in camera. 
Among dieticians and nutrition experts the 
Committee examined Dr. W. E. Ackroyd, M.D., 
Director of the Nutrition Fund Research Associa- 
tion of Coonoor : Colonel S. 8. Sokhey, M.D., 
Director of the Haffkine Institute ; BT. A. 8. 
Erulkar, m.d. (London); Dr. H. V. TUalL 
F.R.O.8., M.B.B.8. ; and Dr. Dastur, the Medical 
officer of the Tata Mills. The representattves 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council, the Native Stock 
and Share Broken’ Association ; the Bhdaptir, 
Dhnlia and Hubii Gimi Kamgar Unions, the 
Gujarat Sarni Kamdar Association; as also 
Dr. Naxir Ahmad, Director of the Technolcnlcal 
Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee and Mr. F. Stones, o.bjl, 

Director of Measn. B. D. Sassoon & Co., Ua. 
were also examined by the Committee in Bcnahay. 
As we go to Press, the Committee were 
engaged in a series of eonfldentiai examinations 
of the representatives of the Bombay and the Ah- 

I medabad MiUowners* Aaeociatkms in conneotlon 
vritb their schemes and iffoposals for standardtm- 
tion of wages. The Coinmlttee expect to submit 
their report to Government in November 1989. > 
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THE CAWNPORE LABOU R INQUIRY 
COMMIITEE* 

Few cities in India liave expanded indus- 
trially 80 rapidly as Oawnpore. In 1001 its | 
population was 172,694. In 1031 this liad 
increased by over a quarter to 210,819. Today 
it is variously estimated at being somewhere 
between 286 to 810 thousand. Besides having 
a large number of cotton spinning and weaving 
mills, Oawnpore is also an important centre of the 
tanning Industry and it has a large number 
of engineering and other factories as well. The 
total factory population of the city in 1937 was 
over 75,000. Since the advent of the Ueforras, 
Oawnpore has been a storm centre of coniiict 
between capital and labour. With the excep- 
tion of a few employers who were members of 
the North India (Chamber of Oommorce and 
some hunderds of workers who were members 
of two loosely knit trade unions known as thc 
Mazdoor Saltha, a communist ridden body, and 
the Dalit Mazdoor Sangh there was, at the 
beginning of the year 1037, little organisation 
either between the employers or the employed. 
B-epresentatives of various ])olitlcal groups 
standlug for election to the United Provinces 
Legislative Assembly consequently found a rich 
virgin field among the ranks of the workers in this 
city and they endeavoured to enlist support 
for their candidature by making all sorts of wild 
and rash promises as to wdiat tlioy would do to 
ameliorate working conditions. Popular imagi- 
nation was excited to fever point and even 
before the taking up of office i>y the Congress in 
.1 uly 1987 a large number of strikes had occurred 
in individual units. When Congress did take 
up the reins of Uovernment industrial strife 
culminated in a complete stopnago of work 
in almost all cotton textile mills and several 
units in many other industries were also affected. 
The mala demands centred round an immediate 
and an fdi- round increase in wages. Employers, 
alarmed at the turn events were taking, formed 
themselves Into an association which w’as called 
Tim Employers* Association of Northcni India. 
The Mazdoor Sabha had at tlio same time sue- 
oeeded in widening its membership. Heveral 
deputations representing tlie interests of botti the 
employers ana the workers waited on the Uon’- 
blethe Prime Minister, Pandit Govind BuUabh 
Pant and as a result of his eventual intervention 
in the dispute an agreement was oonoiuded 
between the parties in the month of August 1987 
by virtue of one of the terms of which Govern- 
ment agre^ to appoint a Ocunmlttee to examine 
and rei)ort on the conditions of life and work of 
labourers employed in factories in Cawupore. 
The Committee as originally appointed in 
November 1937 cousisted of Sriyut Eajendra 
I^rasad Saheb (Chairman) and Sir Tracy Gevin 
tTones, Mr. Harlhar Nath Shastrl, Mr. Qulsarilal 
Kanda and Professor S. K. Kudra. Sir Tracy 
Gavin Jones and Mr. Bhastri who represented the 
employers' and the workers* intercets respectively 
inutuadly agreed to withdraw from the Committee 
in Deoi^ber. The services of Mr. Ouliarllai 
Nanda could not be spared bv the Government 
oC JBoiiibay and Mr. B. Shiva ^Rao was appoint- 
ed In hli place on the 13th January 1938. 
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The terms of reference to the Committee were 
as follows : — 

(1) Whether wage cuts have taken place 
direct or indirect, and If so, where and to what 
extent ? 

(2) In case any such wage cut is established, 
whether there should be any increase in wages, 
and if so, what ? 

(3) How do the present rates of wages In 
CawnjKjre compare witli those prevailing else- 
where in India and whether, taking also into 
consideration the profits made by the mills and 
tlie cost of living in Cawnpore they should be 
Increased and If so, to what extent ? 

(4) Is it desirable to prescribe any minimum 
rate of wages for any class of labour at Cawnpore 
and if so, wliat should such rate 1)C ? 

( 5) What is the most suitable arrangement for 
slilfts to enable a factory to continue working 
as long as it desires to do so without unduly 
inconveniencing the labourers ? 

(6) Whether schemes of rationulixation and 
liiteuslflcation of labour have been, or are being 
or are Intended to be introduced, and II so, on 
wliat lines ? What are the effects of such schemes 
on the labourers as regards their earnings, 
health, efficiency, etc. ? 

(7) Wliat abuses, if any, are associated with 
the present system of supervision, recruiting, 
suspending and dismissing labourers and what 
steps should be taken to remove the same ? 

(8) What days, if any, should bo observed as 
iioiidays in factories in addition to or in lieu of 
Sundaj’s ? 

(9) On what terms sliould emergency leave 
be granted In the case of (a) piece workers and 
(5) time workers ? 

(10) Are the general conditions of labour in 
factories satisfactory and what, if any, improve- 
ments are needed ? 

(11) What improvements are required in the 
conditions in which the labourers live in 
Cawnpore esiieclally as regards housing, 
sanitation, etc., and what steps khouid be taken 
to effect the same ? 

(12) W'hat welfare activities are desirable 
and titrough what agencies should they be 
carried out ? 

(13> Wliat statistical data should be main- 
tained in regard to labour conditions and welfare 
I and by what agency ? 

The Committee submitted their report to the 
U. P. Government early in April 1988. Govern- 
ment released the report for publloation towards 
the end of that month with a Press Note 
expressing the hope that the suggestions and 
recommendations made by the Committee would 
lead to an amicable semement of the pending 
differences between employers and workers, 
failing which Government would proceed to take 
tlie report into consideratkm and reach their 
own decisions. It was also announced that all 
representations in the matter should be submitted 
to Government by the lOih May. The repati 
oovm a very wide field of subjects and tnoludsi 
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ft best of recommendationa among the m(n« 
important of which are the following : — 

(1) Wage increase which are estimated to 
increase the wages bill by 10 to 12 per cent. 
The method to be followed in giving the increases 
is tlie same as that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee, viz., to divide the workers Into 
different wage groups and to increase their 
monthly earnings on a siidiug 8ca.le which ranges 
from 2^ annas in tiie rupee for those earning 
between Es. 13 and Ils.lO per mensem to half 
an anna in the rupee in the case of workers getting 
between Ils.40 and Es.59. 

(2) Consolidation of bonuses with wages. 

(3) The establishment of a wage fixation 
board to function on the lines of the British 
Trade Boards for the adjustment of wages from 
time to time. 

(4) A minimum wage of Rs.lS per month of 
26 working days. 

(5) Standardisation of wages in cotton 
textile mills. 

(6) The adoption of two straight shifts and 
the abolition of overlapping and multiple shifts. 

(7) Complete dissociation of jobbers in 
connexion with recruitment. 

(8) Abolition of methods of punisliments such 
as suspension, the fixing of different piece rates 
for different qualities of production, etc. 

(9) The payment to discharged workers of 
compensation either at the rate of 15 days' 
wages for every year of 8er\’ice or a lump amount 
not exceeding six months’ wages, 

(10) Fifteen days leave with full pay for 
workers with not less than two years' continuous 
service to their credit, and, in addition, 16 days’ 
sick leave with half pay and GO holidays per 
year. 

(11) Provision of resting places and dining 
sheds. 

(12) Flotation of a loan of fifty Ukhs of 
nipees by Government for the provision of 12,000 
decent houses ; the scheme to be completed by 
the Improvement Trust within a period of five 
years. 

(IS) Establishment of a welfare council and 
organisation of maternity and child welfare. 

(14) Provision of a sickness insurance 

scheme on a contributory basis. 

(15) Provision of contributory Provident 
Fund schemes on the basis of equal contributions 
of half an anna in the rupee of earnings for both 
employers and workers. 

(16) The creation of a Labour Office on the 
lines ol ttie Bombay Labour Office. 

The Committee estimated that the financial 
effect of the various recommendations and sug- 
gestions which they make, if accepted in toto, 
would be to raise the wages bill ny about 21 
per cent, per annum. 

The Employers’ Association of Narthem 
India in the course of a lengthy statement which 
they submitted to Government and which they 
a)bo released to the Press abont the middle of 
May 1938 stated that the recommendaUans of the 
C<Hnmlttee were unacceptable to scnployers in 
Gawnpora because their findings were based, 
firstly on various inaccuracies and discrepancies, 


and, secondly, were heavily biassed In favour 
of the employees and were b^ed on many wrong 
constructions of the facts. They statlkl thM 
if the recommendations were accepted, the 
cotton textile industry in the city of Cawnpore 
would be saddled with a dead loss of over tiiree 
lakhs of in pees per annum and tlfat It would 
have to close down forthwith. For example, 
the Association stated tliat unlike Bombay, 
Ahmednbad and Sholapur where cotton textile 
mills had effected large reductions In wages bet- 
ween 1933 and 1936, no mill m Cawnpore bad 
effected waste cuts between 1929 and 1937 and 
that earnings had actually risen in several 
categories of occupations during this period. 
Ileal wages were, consequentially on the fall 
in the cost of living, very much higher and that 
the Committee had no justification In comparing 
wage levels between Cawnpore and Bombay 
where both etSclency and the cost of living were 
much higher. The workers’ representatives and 
unions, on the other hand, stated that the Oom- 
mittee’s recommendations fell far short of the 
workers’ demands but that their acceptance 
in toto by the employers would be the minimum 
acceptable. 

As soon as the statement of the Employers 
AsHOciatioii was published, 2r>.J)(H» workers In 
tc.xtiIcH mills in Cawnpore downed tools and by 
[the beginning of June 1938, over 49,000 workers 
in both textile and other iiK loiies were affected 
by the strike. The (iovernment of the United 
Provinces were faced with a very critlcul situation 
and they appointed Mr. P. M Kliareghat, O.I.E., 
i.o.s,, as Commissioner of i^alsnir in addition 
to Ills own duties as .Seeretnry to Government 
In the Department of Industries. Various con- 
ferences were lield between the Hon. The Prime 
Minister of the C.P. and the Comndssioner 
of labour on the one hand and the representa- 
tives ol the employers and the workers on the 
other and It was only after the strike had lasted 
for fifty days that an agreement was reached 
which wa8accef)ted by ixith sides. The Covem- 
ineut of the Ignited Provinces Issued a special 
communique on the Gth July 193H embo<lyfng 
the terms of the agremaciit and giving their own 
views on the ditTercnt points contained therein. 
The following are some of the more iin^mrtant 
matters on which agreement was reached : — 

(1) The constitution of a wage fixation 
Board with an equal number of representatives 
of employers and w'orkers with an Independent 
Chairman to be selected by mutual consent 
failing which Government to appoint a Chairman 
from the ranks of Judges of the High Court or 
Senior District Judges. The Board would deal 
only wltli wage disputes of a general character 
and matters concerning Individuai Mills were to 
l>e dealt with by the libour Commissioner. 

(2) Schemes of standardisation of wages and 
Kationalisatioii to be facilitated. 

< 3) Government to set up a Labour Exchange. 

(4) The Labour Coinmisaiouer to be the final 
authority in the matt^ ot disputes, 

(5) Government accept the view of the 
employers that as regards social benefits such 
as leave with pay, sickness insurance, provWent 
funds, etc., these are matters of a general 
ciiaracter affecting all Industries and should not 
be effected on a Provincial basis as all-India 
considerations are involved. 
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(6) The Mazdoor Sabha to be reconetitated i 
on a sound basis with the assistance of the 
Labour Commissioner, that it siiould foster! 
discipline in the Mills and be fully competent i 
to prevent any strike being declared except | 
after due deliberation and with tiie full consent 
of the workmen. 

(7) Standardisation of conditions of employ- 
ment and fifteen days* notice to be given of any 
proposed change. 

(8) Acceptance by the workers of the increases 
in wages offered by the individual mills. 

rUE CENTRAL PROVINCES TEXTILE 
LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

Fcdlowlng the exanmle of Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar also appointed a Committee 
n February 1988 to examine and report on the 
wages qudnion of the workers in the cotton 
tenile mills in that Province. The terms of 
reference of the OJP. and Berar Committee 
were, however, restricted to an examination 
of the interim report of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee with a view to report- 
ing on (1) the extent to which the conditions in 
the cotton mills in the Central Provinces and 
Berar differ from those which formed the basis 
of the Bmbay Committee’s recommendation ; 
(2) the changes that would, as a consequence, 
be necessary in these recommendations in their ! 
application to conditions in the Central Pro- 
vmces ; and (8) tlie date from which the modified 
recommendations should take effect. The 
Committee was composed of Mr. N. J. Koughton. 
1.0.8, , (Financial Commissioner) as Chairman 
and Messrs. A. 0. Ben Gupta (Principal, Morris 
College, NagpurL V. B. Kalappa, M.L.A. and 
C. 0. Desai. 1.0.8. (Director of Industries), who 
was also to be Secretary to the Committee. The I 
Committee was to be advised on technical matters 
by Mr. B. H. Batliwala, Manager of the Empress 
Bulls, Nagpur and Mr. B. S. Buikar, General 
Secretary, Nagpur Textile Union. The Com-j 
mittee submittM their report to Government 
at the end of April and the report was published ! 
in the middle of BCay. 

The Committee found that the condition oi 
the textile Industry in the Central Provinces and 
Berar was more like that of the mills in Bombay 
City rather than of either Ahmedabad or Shola- 
pur and the proposals for wage increases should 
aocoidingly be based on those adopted for Bom- 
bay City. Owing, however, to the lack of uni- 
formity in the wage outs, the Committee were 
of the optaiion that it would not be equitable to 
adopt a scheme of graduated rates of increases 
similar to that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee. The objection to the Bombay 
method, the Committee found, was that it gave 
an advantage to those mills which suoeeeded 
In introducing the largest wage cuts and which 
were now paylim the lowest wages. Conditions 
In the Central Provinces were not the same as 
In Bombay in such important matters as the 
host of livmg, the level of wages and effidency of 
textile labour and therefore the Bombay 
•hbadale could not be adopted bodily for the 
hs that Provinoe and would have to be so 
modified as to suit local comUttona. It was for ! 
these reasons that, In spite of the attnmtlveneaa j 


of the Bombay method in that it gave greater 
relief to the lower-paid workers, the Committee 
preferred the system of restoring a fixed percent- 
age of the wage cuts and they accordingly recom- 
mended that in all cases where wage cuts had 
been effected, 60 per cent, of the actual wage 
cut should be restored ; and that, in addition, 
where new rates had, since the cut of 1038, b^n 
adopted for new employees, 60 per cent. the 
difference between tiie new rates and the old 
rates should be added to the new rates. The 
Committee rec > mended tliat the restoration in 
the wage cuts pioposed should be given with 
effect from the 1st May 1938. In a minute of 
dissent, Mr. Ealapjm recommended the adop- 
tion of the Bombay schedule with such modifi- 
cations as might be necessary to secure the 
restoration of 75 per cent, of the wage cut as an 
immediate measure and the restoration of the 
full wage cut at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The recommendations of the Committee, with 
slight modifications made by Government have 
been given effect to by all the mills and accepted 
by almost all the workers. The total amount 
of Increase remains limited to only 60 per cent, 
of wage cuts, but it is given on a sliding scale 
basis, the Department of Industries having 
prepared schedules of increases of wages to suit 
the circumstances of individual mills. The 
workers of the Hinganghat Mills insisted on 
full restoration, but the protracted strike of 
more than two mouths secured them nothing 
more than what was recommended by Govern- 
ment. The total wages bill in the cotton 
textile industry in the Central Provinces and 
Berar is expected to have increased by about 
five lakhs of rupees annually as a result of the 
Committee’s recommendations. 

The success achieved by tiie workers in the 
Cotton Textile Industry also encouraged workers 
in other Industries to demand wage increases and 
a few demonstrations and strikes were staged 
to obtain redress of their grievances but without 
I any BU 0 (»aB. 


THE BIHAR LA BOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Early in March 1038, the Government of Bihar 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry to enquire 
! into the conditions of labour prevailing in the in- 
duBtrial centres as well as in the industries of the 
Province with particolar reference to each impw- 
tant Induiti^. Eajendra Prasad, whowasalso 
appointed Chairman of the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee, is Chairman of this Commit- 
tee as well. The other memben of the Bihar 
CSommlttee are Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Professor Abdul 
Bari, Mr. Jagat Naialu Lai, Dr. Mukheijee, 
Mr. H. B. Chandra and Professor S. K. Saian 
who Is also to act as Seoretaiy to the ConiWttee. 
The Committee has powers to oo-opt one or more 
representatives of capital and labour. Owing 
to the continued ill health of Mr. Bajendra 
Prasad, Mr. E. E. Bakhale, a member of the Ser- 
vants of India Society, Bombay, was impointed 
Dtmuty Chairman toe Committee in November 
1988. The Committee was further strengtiMmed 
by the appointment Mr. G. M, Hayman, aa a 
member. The report of the Bihar Committee 
I is expected to be published by the beginning of 
Septmnber 1989. 
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BOMBAY MUNIOPAUTY ADOPTS 
MINIMUM WAGE. 

A notable event during the year 1938-39 was 
a resolution passed by the Standing Committee 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation on the 
26th January 1938 to pay a minimum salary 
of Rs. 25 ^r month exclusive of benefits sucu 
as House Rent allowance or the value of free 
quarters wherever provided to all permanent 
male Municipal employees from the year 1938-39. 
It was also resolved that women, boys and men 
on daily wages should be excluded from the scope 
of the resolution. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


This oondudes our historioal survoy of the 
growth of the Labour Problem hi India. In 
this survey factory legislation and legMatton 
in connection with payment of wages hM been 
dealt with as exhausuvely as snaoe permitted. 
Want of space prevents us from dealing with the 
reports of the Courts of Enquiry appointed 
by the Government of Madras and jMmm to 
enquire into disputes between the en^oyers 
and the workers in cotton textile mills in Coimba> 
tore and of the Assam Oil (Xmpany. These 
reports follow much along the same lines as those 
publislied by the U. P. and the C. P. Committees. 
We now deal more briefly with other important 
phases connected with labour in India. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to a permanent scat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India OflBce of the British Government 
for the substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country 

” Twenty-eight miiliou agrlcultmal 
workers excluding peasant proprietors ; 
141,000 maritime workers, iascars, etc., 
a second only to that of the United 

Kingdom; over twenty million workers 
in industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transport ; railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America.” 

The figures for the 1931 population census 
which revealed a total population of nearly 353 
miUions show that the number of agricultural 
workers has Increased to nearly ttilrty-one and a 
half millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (84 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 
' others ' (six and a half millions). The number 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
trade, transport and inines amounts to twenty- 
six millions. Domestic servants number eleven 
miUions. These figures, at the best, must be 
considered as estimates, because even to-day 


no reliable statisyrs are available In India to 
show approximately ' correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of Industry 
in India. There has been no famine or epidemic 
of any importance In India since 1931 and the 
growth in population is estimated at three to 
four rnUllons per annum. It is confidently 
anticipated that unless this rate of growrth is 
(iiecked the census of 1941 will reveal a total 
population of nearly 400 millions. The statistics 
contained in the annual administration reports 
for factories and mines show the numben of 
I)ersoiiH employed in factories and mines which 
are subject to the control of the Factories 
and the Mines Acts. As far as factories 
are concerned, it is known that there are 
thousands of small factories In India which 
are not subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such conoems. AH tbit 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such factories. 
With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ’factory’ more existing factories ooiUa 
under control and are therefore included In 
the statistics but such expansions only occurred 
in the years immediately following tne passing 
of the 1891, 1911 . 1922 and 1984 Acts. Subje^ 
to these provisos, the following figures show the 
growth of the factory population in India daring 
the last forty-three years. 


Factory Statistics, 1894-1937. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Average daily number employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childreo. 

ToUl. 

1894 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 

1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,632 

422,720 

1902 

1,538 

424,876 

85,882 

81,877 

541,684 

1906 

1,855 

646,693 

102,796 

41,228 

600,712 

1910 

2,860 

624,946 

116,640 

62,028 

702311 

1914 

2,086 

746,778 

144,167 

60,048 

960378 

1918 

8,486 

897,469 

161,843 

64,110 

1,122322 

1922 

6,144 

1,086.467 

206,887 

67,628 


1926 

7,261 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,618381 

1030 

8,148 

1,236,426 

264,006 

87,072 

1,628302 

1984 

8,668 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,862 

1,487321 

1086 

8,881 

1,860,181 

285,844 

16,467 

1,610,082 

1986 

0,828 

1,400,210 

289,875 

12,062 

1,66£,147 

1987* 


1,427,108 

287,988 

0388 

1,676369 


* The figum for 1P87 we exdailve of Bumuu 
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Adolefoenta ’* ore a new claeB created by 1922. This 1b due to stricter admlnlatratlon and 
the Indian Factories Act, 1984, to cover persons better inspection and certification alter the pass - 
between the ages of 16 and 17 who have not ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
tecured certificates of fitness for employment as 67,628 children employed in 6,144 factories, 
adults and who must continue to be employed in that year, the number emp^loyed in 8,980 
as children. In the above table, however, the factories in 1987 fell to 11,967. It Is noteworthy 
figures for male and female adolescents which that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
have been shown separately in the Factory reached a decision in 1022 that no children 
Statistics for the years 1935 to 1937 have should be employed in any textile mill in 
been included in the figures for adult males Bombay City after that year. The following 
and adult women. table gives the detailed factory statistics for 

The average daily number of children the year 1937 by provinces and age and sex 
employed in factories shows a steady fall since groups. 

Detailed Factory Statistics for 1937 . 



Number 

Average daily number of Workers employed. 

Province. 

of 

Factories, 

Adult 

Males. 

Adult 

Women. 

Adole- 

scents. 

Children. 

Total. 

Madras 

1,786 

123,762 

47,986 

0,374 

5,609 

186,630 

Bombay 

1,796 

364,766 

65,891 

4,085 

466 

485,207 

Sind 

311 

22,514 

4,917 

360 

60 

27,851 

Bengal 

1,694 

493,945 

60,601 

10,376 

1,536 

566,458 

United I’rovinccs . . 

514 

146,066 

6,609 

1,282 

627 

153,484 

Punjab 

798 

68,315 

8,288 

2,146 

724 

69,473 

Bihar 

295 

84,007 

5,876 

409 

177 

00,460 

Orissa 

72 

2,655 

1,403 

16 

48 

4,122 

Central Provinces & Berar 

767 

41,367 

19,384 

280 

155 

61,186 

Assam 

734 

33,266 

10,203 

3,916 

1,141 

48,525 

North West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

29 

1 

1,336 

16 

14 

5 

1,371 

Baludiistan 

13 

1,883 

13 i 

. . 

70 

1,066 

Ajmer Merwaru . . 

1 

41 1 

12,207 

1,251 

14 

227 

13,699 

DeUii 

68 1 

13,478 

255 

61 

160 

13,954 

Bangalore and Coorg 


999 

430 

17 

28 

1,474 

^ToUj _. . 

8,930 J 

1,400,5^ 

232,122 

32,350 

10,833 

1,675,869 


employed in all jute mills in India, 287,748 
or over 94 per cent, were employed in 
Jute mills in Bengal. The next most important 
factory industry is that of “engineering." 
This group covers engineering concerns proper 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factories, fine woodwork factories and saw mills, 
etc., and it covers between 25 to 30 per cent, 
of the total number employed in all factories. 

MINING STATISTICS. 

The collection of full statistics with regard 
in jute mills. Out of the total number of to the number of persons employed in mines 
474,184 persons emplojTd in all cotton mills in in India dates from 1924, that is to say, after 
ln4iA 801,906 or nearly 63 per cent, were employ- the passing of the Indian Jflnes^ct, 1923. The 
ed in cotton mills in the l*rovincc of Bombay following table contains the statistics to the 
and out of a total number of 305,785 persons period 1024-1987 


The annual All-India reports ghu detailed 
figures of numbers employed, by ago and sex 
groups, only for cotton si^nning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
industries. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by Industries. 
It Is interesting, however, to observe that of the 
total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 896,874 men, 62,899 women, 10,993 
adolescents and 3,368 children w«re employed 
in cotton mills and 268,210 men, 38,809 women. 
3,644 adoies(;ents and 32 children were em * 
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Mining SUttiatica, 1924-1937. 


Year. 

Total number of 

Number of persons employed. 

under the Act. 

Underground and 
open workings. 

Above ground. 

Total. 

1924 

1,804 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1926 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,867 

1926 

1,897 

189.371 

70,742 

260,118 

1927 

1,992 

190,341 

72,949 

269,200 

1928 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 

69,76r 

261,667 * 

1981 

1,471 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

161,924 

82.734 

204,668 

1933 

1,424 

153,942 

S2,565 

206,607 

1934 

1,675 

170,820 

.58,561 

229,381 

1935 

1,813 

189,263 

64,707 

258,970 

1936 

1,973 

199,917 

69,676 

269.693 

1937 

1,925 

195,554 

72,304 

267,868 


IMMIGRATION. 

The principal Industry of India belnf? 
agriculture there are naturally no largo 
movements of population from one part to 
another. Where the migration figures are high 
It is generally in the small units. Thus, Delhi 
has 41 per cent, of immigrants and Ajmere- 
Merwara 19 per cent, while Ajmere City Itself 
has as many immigrants as natives, [ni migra- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little. The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
persons as bom outside the country as against 
603,628 In 1921. The total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931. The most important inter- 
provincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, parti- 
cularly Madras and Bihar and Orissa, At the 
last Census, Assam showed a net gain of nearly 
a million and a quarter due largely to the influx 
of immigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
loss was shown by Biliar and Orissa which 
8uffer«Kl to the extent of 1,291,587 persons. As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
Into British India but the position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was reversed. The most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner 
State which showed a net gain of 161,303. 

As far as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found in Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Biliar and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in the province In 1931 
were boro tterein. The emij^tlon of labour 
from Madras is mainly overseas particularly to 
Mala]^ but recruiting of Indian labour for 
Malaya was stopped in 1930. Ncme the less, 
oonsiaerably over half a million Indians were 
found In that country In 1931. This emtorao 
was lifted some two or three years later but w 
Government of India again stopped assist^ 
immigration to Malaya with effect from the 
15tli June 1938 following a repatriation of 1000 


India labourers from that fountry as a sequel 
a general redmdiou of 20 per cent In tlie 
wages of rubber e.statc workers. Delegations 
from the Malayan (^states and the Government 
of Madras had a conference with the Oovern- 
ment of India on the 9th February 1939. The 
(iovernment of Madras with the concurrence of 
the (fovernincnt of India proposed the fixation 
of minimum stanilard wages for men at 50 cents 
and for women at 40 cents with the proviso tliat 
an adeuuate share of the benefit of any Improve- 
ment in the condition of the rubber industry 
should be passed on to the Indian labourers. 
The Kxecutive Coinniittce of laibour, Industry 
and (’oiniiiercp dcclderi In June 1938 to recom- 
mend to Government the prohibition of 
immigration into Ceylon as a measure to relieve 
local uneniplovinent. This decision ignored 
the Jackson Heport which strongly advised 
against this prohibit ion. As far as the main 
industrial c ities in India are concerned, liornbay 
draws the bulk of its lalKmr from Katnnglri and 
the Konkan ; Calcutta draws an apfu-eoiable part 
from Biliar and Orissa and the greater part of 
the partUshi labour in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills comes from the United Provinces. 

METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 

One of the most difficult problems connected 
with industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Minor vwiationf 
In the method may be found as between Industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries, and that U, recruitment 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sardar, a mukkadam or a jobber. 

The methods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by employer vary. 
It is reported tliat in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head. In Bengal the leoruitlng 
ai^ni receives a lump sum payment from wbkfh 
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he paye his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills In the Bombay Presidency 
the Jobbers receive fixed salaries and perquisites 
both in cash and in kind from the workers 
whom they recruit at the time of placement 
and also during employment. Recruitment 
through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The system of recruitment followed in the 
case of the better paid and the more skilled jobs 
— especially In the engineering industry and on 
railways — is different. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an important 
factor but in most oases the recruitment is 
direct l)ecause the ty})e of man required is 
generally available on the Hi)ot. On railways, 
a bontraot for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these contracts vary according to the types 
of apprenticeship. The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to live years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained. 

As far as recruitment of the ordinary unakilled 
worker is oonoeriied, the rapid industrtaJlsatlon of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
employment liave got into the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in tiie moridngs in the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy. This 
labour is somewhat Independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order to continue In the employ- 
ment which they are able to secure. 

Existing meth^s of recruitment lu Indian 
industries have received general oondemnatlou 
on all sides and the Koyal Commission on Indian 
labour have devoted much space iu their 
report to this question. For the guidance of 
employers, the Oommissiou made the following 
recommendations : — 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour ; 

(b) Wlienever the scale of a factory permits 
it a labour officer sliould l)c appointeil directly 
under the general manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discliarge; 

(e) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole-time labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control over engagements and dismissals; 

(d) Employers’ associations in oo-uperatiou 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(s) Where women are engaged In subsUntiai 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision ; 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
fmr definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper time 
they will be able to get back tlielr old on 
their return. Whenever possible an allowance 
ahoold be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

In pursuance of the Boyal Commission's 
ncxMUinmidattonB in the matter, several large 
orgatUsations lu India have appointed special 
iabour officers to recruit and to look after the 


welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports as are available it is imthered that the 
system wherever introduced has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instead r)f the existing practice of 
recruitment through jobbers. They also re- 
commended the introduction of a system of 
granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker’s service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men. Messrs. E, 1). 
Sassoon and Com]>any, Limited, in 1933, intro- 
duc(td a sy.stein of deoasiialisatiun in connection 
with tlielr substitute labour for the eleven mills 
which they control in Bombay City. Each 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which it is likely to engage 
during tile month and issues employment cards 
to tlie required number. These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mills every morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such men as have had these employ- 
ment cards issued to them. Tills system which 
is now known as the Bndli Control has 

been officially adopteil by the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association and Is universally followed 
by all cotton mlUs in Bombay I'ity under th® 
supervision of the Association’s Labour Officer 

RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pieces of labour iegislatloo 
iu India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 
indentured labour for the tea plantations in 
that uroviuoe. Owing to altering conditions, 
it had not been possible for many years to 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts had been made 
to improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineffective and tlie law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Qovemment of India and the provincial Qovera- 
ments in 1923-28 and by the Koyal Ckimmission 
on Indian Labour in 1029-30. The Oommisslon 
recommended that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
provide : (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained eitlier by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the lo<»U Government ; (b) that the Govern- 
ment of India should liave power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, In parti- 
cular for the lasdng down of certain ittea^bed 
routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
depots at necessary intervals; (e) that 
the power oonferred oy section $ of the 1901 
Act to prohibit reoriiitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately 
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(J)that the txlgtln« A.s>in I*bouf Board 

.ppo.nt«l to l«.k Xr the ,oUr«t. of em.- I 

Tlie rate of cess has been redact by the Oovern* 
ment of India from Rs. 5 to jEls. 3 for the year 


grants from other provinces ; (e) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the flrst three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s expense, 
and that the Controller should w empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the grounds of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason ; and (f) that in 
the event of the recrudesoenoe of abuses, Qovem- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of lioensed garden-tirdart and 
licensed recruiters. The Goveniment of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act which was 
passed in September 1932 and brought into 
effect from the let April 1933. 

THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

The flrst object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble, on the one hand , to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
Justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure tliat no restrictions are Imposed i 
which are not justified. Ix>cal Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assist^ emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters 111 
and IV). Employers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garden’iirdari or licensed recruiters. It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. A maivied woman who is living 
with her husband may only be assisted to 
emkpate with the consent of the husband. 
Full effect was given to the Koyal 
Commission's recommendations regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to 11) and It is further 
provided that where an employer falls to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the repatria- 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of repatriation arises to an 
emigrant labourer, the Controller may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay him such compensation as 
may be prescribed within such period as the 
Controller may fix (sections 13 and 15). Section 
3 of the Act makeMno vision for the appointment 
of a Controller of Emigrants with some staff and 
poeaibly one or mme Deputy Controllers for 
snpervising the general administration of the 
system whidi the Act seeks to establish. The 
duurges for this establishment are to be met from 
an annual cess called tte Emigrant Labour 
Cess which is to be levied at such rate not exceed- 
ing Ba. g per emigrant as the Oovemor-Qeneral 
may determine for each year of levy. The 
cess la eoBeetod by the (XmteoUer by the sale 
of eertncates of endgratton. Every aasieted 
endgnnl has to be provided by the employhig 
lotemi on whose bAalf he was le cr n lted wtth 


1st October 1938 to 30th September 1989. The 
provisions of this Act were intended, in the first 
instance, to apply only to emigration for work on 
tea plantations in eight specified districts in 
Assam, but power is retained to extend Its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts 
in Assam if necessary. 

Statistics and Information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers worklug on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Reports the working of the 
Assam Labour Board until 1938 and of tlm 
Controller of Emigrant Labour after 108A. 

A good state of affairs Is shown to exist in 
Indian plantations by the 1987 Annual Beport 
on the working of che Tea Dtotricts Emigrant 
Labour Act. The Province of Bombay 
continued to be an uncontrolled emigration 
area but notwithstanding this, 667 souls 
were recruited from this area during 1937. 
Recruitment during the year, however, was 
mainly carried on in the controlled 
emigration areas of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The total number of 
souls recruited In 1937 amounted to 26,068 as 
[against 28,176 during 1986. Recruiting cost* 
for the year were 1^. 63-15-0 per soul and 
I Rs. 83-12-0 per adult. 

I The total population of adult labourers 
working and not working on tea estates in 
Assam was 601,365 at the end of 1087 and of 
dhildren 582,269 making a total population of 
1,188,684. The average monthly earnings of 
men, women and children settled on the gardens 
amounted to Rs. 7-3-5, Rs. 5-13-7 and Be. 4-4«7 
respectively, in the Assam Valley and to 
Rs. 6-10-11, Be. 4-1-10 and Rs. 2-12-9 res- 
pecttvelyp in the Burma Valley. The birth rate 
was 86 '58 against 22*02 deaths per mlUe in 
1937 as compared with 86*45 and 22*80 res- 
pectively in the previous year. 

The tea garden population consists mostly of 
Hindus, Christians and Anlmlsto. The number 
of Muslims is insignificant. Proper facUlUes 
are given to the labourers for the observance of 
their respective rites and reUgloas festivals in 
all gardens. Facilities for playing tootbalL 
kockey and other outdoor games are alao afforded 
by several gardens. 

We have received information as we go to 
Press that the Government of Assam have 
iostltoted an Enqniry Committee wtth the 
foRowing members to obtain and sift all possible 
information legardlim the frequent of strUms 
and disturbances In the tea gardens m Assam 
Mr. S. K. Ghosh, ContrcAer, l&nigrant Labour, 
Chainnan ; 

Mr. F. W. Hockenhnll, representing the Indian 
Tea Association ; 

Mr. Baldyanath Mnkfaficjee, representing 
Wanting I n te re s t : 

Mr. Arunkumar Chanda ; and 
Mr. Debeswar^flaniia. 
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LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 

The conditions of employment of labour In 
Indian mines are governs by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1028, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1985. The Act of 1923 which came Into force 
from the Ist July 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions desired to secure safety in mines and It 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but It contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers. No limits were pre- 
scribed for dally hours. As some mining manage- 
ments preferred to have longer week ends off and 
others to work their mines by shifts, the maxi- 
mum weekly hours were crowded Into as few 
days as possible and excessive dally hours con- 
tinued to be worked. There wore consequently 
insistent demands from the representatives of the 
miners for the fixation of a dally limit and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
In the Legislative Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of dally hours at twelve. There 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and this wp also 
the opinion of a minority of the Seleci Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill. The 
majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
posed in the Bill but agreed tliat an eight-hour 
slilft should be gradually worked up to and they 
reoommended a re-exarnloatlon of the whole 
question after tite new provisions had been In 
operation for a period of tliree yours. A dally 
limit of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amend- 
ing Act of 1928 wliioh was brought into effect 
from Ist April 1930. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour which 
reviewed the whole jposition came to oonoluaions 
similar to those reached by tiie Select Committee. 

A minority of the Commission advocated an 8- 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-hour 
day but tliey suggested that weekly hours above- 
ground should be reduced to 54. In the 
meanwhile, the Fifteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Oonferenoe adopted a Draft 
Convention oonoernlng hours of work In coal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
In European countries, and tills Convention pres- 
cribed that the hours of work should be limited 
to 7t per day in underground coal mines and to 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a week In open ooal 
mines. The Convention was placed before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 24th February and 
before the Connell of State on the 22nd March 
1982 and resolutions were adopted by botli 
chambers to tlie effect that Government shonkl 
re-examine the whole position. The Government 
of India aoooidlugly referred the matter to ail 
local Governments and on receipt of their replies 
Introduced a Bill In the Tieglslative Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1935 for a further limitation 
In mlnliig Itours. It was passed in the same 
sestlmi and was brought Into effeet from the 1st 
October 1935. The main proYislons of the 1935 
Amending Act are as follows 


India, 

(a) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days In any one week. 

(b) No person employed aboveground 
In a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hours In any one week or for 
more than ten hours In any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to bo so arranged that along with any 
Intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed below ground In a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time he loaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not In any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. No person Is to bo allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
In the same relay are to bo the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface. 

(d) The emplojment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age Is pro- 
hibited. 

(e) Accidents which cause bodily Injury 
resulting In the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner. 

PROHIBinON OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(1) of the Indian 
Mmes Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the Ist 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the let July 1929. As the summary ex- 
clusion of women in the main coal fields would 
have resulted in a very serious dislocation in 
the Industry, a principle of gradualness was 
laid down and It was prescribed that in mines 
in certain provinces women may stlU be employed 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women so employed at any 
time in any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both meu and women employed underground. 
The annual decrease was to be 3 j^r cent, in 
ooal and 4 per cent, in salt mines. The number 
of females employed underground in mines since 
1929 has been as follows: 

1929-24,089 ; 1030-18,684 ; 1931-16,841 ; 

1932-14,711; 1933-12,799; 1934-11.198; 

1 935-9,651 ; 1 937-7, SO 1 ; 1938-3,887. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND CONDHIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


If one Is asked what is the most remarkable 
feature in Indian industry the unhesitating 
answer would be, ‘ the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment.’ 
These vary widely not oidy between industry 
and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry 
and in the same centre. One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard* 
Isation of conditions in units which are under 
the same administration such as in Government 
railways which are under the control of the 
Railway Board; or, in concerns of types wlilch 
are afBllated to large and influential associations. 
If a similarity of conditions is to be found in 
two or more units this would be . due more to 
coincidence than to intention. The assertion 
of individuality and a strong dislike of change 
are the keynotes to the proper understanding 
of the lack of standardisation in industrial 
conditions in India, and old customs die hard. 
To attempt an adequate description of condi- 
tions of work and employment under the tiiirty 
odd heads into which this chapter is divided 
for each of the scores of industries which exist 
in India would require space greater than that 
iven to all the subjects which liave been 
ealt with In this volume. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that conditions 
vary widely between organised and unorganised 
concerns and also as between concerns conduct- 
ed on the one hand by Government, local and 
public bodies and on the other by private indivi- 
duals and ('ompanies. At the best, therefore, 
It can only be possible to give broad generali- 
sations for the more important Industries and 
indications as to where further information 
can be found. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, we may at once state that the report 
of the Boyal Commission on Indian Labour 
and the various appendlcos to that report 
containing the oral and written evidence of the 
Government of India, the Railway Board, the 
various provincial Governments and other 
bodies and persons contain a great deal of in- 
formation on a host of subjects. The descrip- 
tions of the oouditions existent in 1928-20 
which are contained in that report are, Imw- 
ever, somewhat out of date. As far as condi- 
tions in factories are concerned, the various 
provincial annual factory administration reports 
and the summaries annually compiled by the 
Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Information on conditions in Indian 
mines is contained in the annual all-India 
mlneB administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of woHc and 
employment is, however, contained in the series 
of lour admirable reports published by the 
Oovemment of Bombay in connection with the 
General W^e Census conducted 1^ the Bombay 
Labour Omoe in all the peremiial factories 
of the Provinoe of Bombay in 1934. Theee four 
reports cover (Dtbeenglnccriog, (2) the print- 
ing, (8) the textile (cotton, silk, woof and 
hosiery) and (4) all the remaiatng perennial 
laetory Industrie Itis true that these reports 
are of a eomewhat limited character in so far 
aa tetfUery is eoneemed, but owing to the 


existence of innumerable variations, the reoorts 
are fully indicative of conditions in the whole of 
India. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions in hours of work in 
factories and mines subject the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts have, been described 
in the sections dealing with tliose Acts. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in i)ercnnlal factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 54 per week and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
In a few concerns whic|,‘ work a 9l or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to Fridays and a 6J hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays. A recent development 
in the cotton textile industry is to work shifts 
on the basis of what is known as The Relay 
System. By this system a unit does not stop 
work during the noon recess and continues 
working throughout a whole shift, different 
batches of workers l)elng given ro#t intervals 
by turns and the remainder being asked to do 
double substitute work for the time being. 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon A Co., Ltd., in certain 
of their cotton Mills in Bombay City, Imve been 
working three shifts of seven hours each for the 
last four or flvo years ; but conditions in these, 
Mills are highly rationalised : that is to say, 
more machines are alloted to each worker- 
siders being asked to mind two sides and weavers 
six looms as against tiie normal of one side 
and two looms. * As far as the Jute Mill industry 
is concerned, tlio Indian Jute Mills Associatkm 
entered Into an agreement intended to protect 
and defend the trade of the Indian Jute Mills 
which came into force on the 16th March 1989 
for a perio<l of five years In the first instance. 
The hours of work are ordinarily limited to 
forty-five per week. If 75 per cent, of the 
signatories vote for reduction, the hours of work 
may be reduced to a minimum limit of 40 hours 
per week and if 51 per cent, of the signatories 
vote for an increase the hours may be raised to 
a maximum limit of 54 whicii may be exceeded 
only under extraordinary circumstances such as 
a cycle of prosperity or war. Under sucti 
conditions Mills with 270 looms are entitled to 
work up to 72 hours per week. If one unit 
in a “group of mills {i.e., under the same 
management does not work the full oomplement 
cd hours allowable, it may transfer the unutilised 
number of hours of work to the other unit 
under the same management. All the dock- 
yards, many of the larger engineering and almost 
all the railway workshops work a 48 hour week 
but the daily hours vary according to the num- 
ber of hours worked on a short Saturday. The 
hours in many of the mechanic shops of 
textile mills and in the larger non-engineering 
factories are usually half an hour to an hoar 
less than those lor prooess workers and approxi- 
mate more closely to those in large engineering 
plants. Factories engaged in the production 
ol metalware, however, work the foil number 
ol hours permissible under the Factories Act 
as also do oh and sugar mlBs. Almost all sea- 
sonal factories work a nnilorm 10 hour day for 
all the days In the week except on the compvl- 
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wry mt day which is not always on a Sunday 
espedaUy in the distriots where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as possible, to close on the 
local basaarday. The “Statistics of Factories** 
compiled by the Government of India for the 


year ending 3l8t Decemberl937 for all factories 
subject to the Factories Act, 10S4 glTee the 
following summary table regarding hours of 
work in all factories in India : — 


Percentage of faotorlee in which normal weekly hours are : — 



Not 

Between 

Above 


Not 

Between 

Above 


above 

42 & 48 

48 1 


above 

48 & 54 

54 


42 




48 



Permniat. i 




Seasonai. 




For Men 

6 

24 

70 

For Men 

25 

13 

62 

For Women 

11 

18 

71 

For Women 

33 

11 

56 


-In all cases where continuous production 
Is neoeMary such as in electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations, 
work is arranged on a system of three 
shifts — the different shifts changing over 


every week or fortnight. The change-over is 
so arranged .that every workman gets a rest 
I period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
I once in one week. 


The hours of work in Indian Mines vary widelv and range from 38 to 54 hours per week. The 
following table sets out the average hours workea per week in underground workings in some of 
the more important mining fields m India during the year 1987. 







Un- 


Mineral Field. 

Over- 

Miners. 

Loaders. 

Skilled 

skilled 

Women. 


seers. 



Labour. 

Labour. 


Jharia Coalfield (Bihar) . . 

49 

45 

46 

46 

46 

45 

Ssr* W:; 

50 

42 

46 

42 

46 

40 

48 

46 

47 

46 

45 

44 

Assam „ 

47 

46 

48 

46 

48 

. , 

Punlab 

42 

39 

36 

42 

43 


Balnohistan „ 

35 

36 

37 

40 

36 


Bench Valley „ (C.P.) 

60 

48 

49 

48 

60 

49 

0. P. Manganese 

49 

48 


49 

49 

.. 


In open workings and on surface the weekly hours are slightly higher. 


As far as railways are oonoerued, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been olassifi^ as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds Is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
Intermltent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtam but the work of the 
individttal Is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours. As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Bail way servants 
are concerned, the Indian Bailways Act, 1890, 
was so amended in 1929 as to empower the 
Governor-General in Ooundl to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work of and of grante 
of periodical rests to certain classes of railway 
servants. Under the new powers, the Bailway 
Servants Hours of Bmployment BuIob, 1931, 
were promulgated and put into effect. These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engage in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentlaUy inter- 
mittent character. Persons in poeitlons of 
supervision and management or who are already 
auojedi to the limitations imposed by other 
ACM such as in railway worimhops, running 
staffs and watchmen, watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work Is both Intermittent 


and of a specially light character are excluded 
from the operation of the rules. The Report 
of the Supervisor of Bailway Labour for the year 
1937-38 states that the number of those who 
occasionally or habitually work beyond their 
rostered hours is limited to certain well defined 
categories of stafis such as goods clerks and the 
Interior staff of the Transportation Department 
who are called upon to do the loading and un- 
loading of '* smaUs'* in addition to their normal 
duties. Many "intermittent cat^orles have 
now been classed as ** continuons.*’ 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dock labourers In India and the 
Royal Commission who examined the questloii 
recommended that the normal daily honrs 
prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 83| per cent, over 
ordinary rates. On droulation of these pro- 
pnaali by the Gevemment of India, most of the 
provincial Govemmeots affected were cl opinion 
that under the exiting organisatton d dock 
labour In India, togUaUon for the oontcoi of 
hours was not practicable owing to the inaor- 
moontable diAcuBiea whidi would he axperimiccd 
in eaferoement. The aatho ri ty of the Karaehi 
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Port were thereupon advised to try out an 
improvised methcra of decasualisation which 
would involve registration ol all dock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day. 

As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India has had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns. 

HOUDAYS WTTH PAY. 

The question of allowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with imy 
has recently become of international interest 
owing to the twentieth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held In June 1936 
having adopted a draft Convention on the sub- 
iect of annual holidays with pay. The applica- 
tion of this Convention is of an exceedingly 
wide character and it Is intended to cover almost 
every class and typ«’ of Industrialand commercial 
worker. By virtue of Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion, “ every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled after one year of conti- 
nuous service to an annual holiday with pay of 
at least six working days.” The Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by a resolution adopted on the 
26th January 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Convention. 

In India, holidays with pay are enjoyed 
only by a very small percentage of the 
population ; but, owing to the preponderance, 
in numbers employed, of the workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway factories and in the factories 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
India easily outstrips all other industries In the 
leave with pay privileges which are ei^oyed 
by Its workers. The leave rules of different 
administrations v’ary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of employees of the same administration but 
also for the same or similar types of employees, 
according to the dates when they first joined 
service. 

All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay — ^In the case of the concerns 
under the Gk>vemment of India, according to the 
Fundamental Buies ; and for the factories owned 
and controlled by the local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Beguiations in force 
at the time in the different provinces. Daily 
rat€4 employees and certain categories of menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by special 
orderssulted to each ease. According to the rules 
which are in operation at present, the minimum 
peii^ of leave with pay which can be earned by 
aU permanent Government servants is more than 
cue month for every eleven months of duty pins 
ten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar 
year. To dte an examine of special leave rules 
for oertidn categmiek, reference may be made 
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to dally rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Oovsmraent of India who 
since 1981 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
in three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years’ service. 

The leave rules for railway workshopraen who 
joined before the Ist September 1028 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when tkse men were first 
engaged. As far as the workmen who joined 
after Ist September 1928 are oonoemed, all 
railway systems appear to have accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are more 
liberal. One big company-owned railway grants 
fifteen djws casual leave in a calendar year plus 
Empire Day and King's Birthday or any 17 
paid holidays In addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employees irrespective of a 
qualifying minimum period of service. 

The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Oovemraent of &>mbay 
for the purposes of Its General Wage Census 
In perennial factories in the Bombay J^resldency 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
In the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly 60 per cent, of the total number 
employed grant leave with pay to most of their 
workers and that another 16 employing 6,800 
workers or 14.09 per cent, employed in the 
industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only. 

In cotton textile and jute mills certain cate- 
gories of workmen on the mechanical and sub- 
ordinate supervisory establishments are granted 
varying periods of leave In most units. Leave 
with pay to workmen Is granted by a few large 
corporations such as the Burma-Shell Corporatiem. 
General Motors (India), Ltd., and the Tata Hydro- 
Electric and Power Companies, etc. Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it would 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely five 
per cent, enjoy leave with pay privileges. 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 

Wage rates in the Industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon union rates— accept- 
ed both by employers and employees — UMe 
agreements, awards by arbitration or ooncilin^n 
boards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganii^ 
industries where association of workmen u weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards. In India, 
the bargaining power of the workman, owing 
mainly to his illiteracy, is very weak, 
and the employer is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the mos^to bargain 
with his prospective workman. The labonr 
costs in all Government and railway oonoems 
and in the establishments ran by local or public 
bodies, however, have to be accurately budget^ 
for and in such oonoema wage rates are fixed. 
Bach occupation Is divided into a number at 
grades or classes and the number of posts in 
each grade is fixed ; but the basis of grading varies 
widely between the different admlnij^ationB. 
Promotion from a lower grade to a higher nsoalty 
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d«pencl8 both upon merit and the passing of 
trade tests and is not automatic. The rates 
for the different grades are determined by 
"nrofessional officers *' as in the case of His 
llajesty's Indian Kaval Dockyard or on infor- 
mation published by Government departments 
of industries and labour. In privately owned 
ooneems, the governing factors in wase fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates in the locality where a concern is situated 
but once a worker's rate has been determined, 
It is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
Is applied to a whole establishment or a depart- 
ment of the establishment. 

TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 

Wage rates in the West are generally either 
consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the calculation of earnings from such rates 
is both simple and easy. Some progress has 
been made in India during recent years in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates in a few large engineering 
concerns but this form of payment is very rare, 
inie most common types of payment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates ; and, 
In some oases, where wages are paid weekly 
or fortnlghtlv, weekly or fortnightly rates. 
The oaloulation of earnings from hourly or 
dally rates does not offer any difficulty except 
tn the case of daily rates in concerns which 
work a short Saturday. Here, some concerns 
pay half the dally rate or pro rata the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the fuil 
didly rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thudrsay and 
t^ Friday have been put in. Calculation of 
earnings from montlily rates, on the other hand, 
used to be so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
monthly paid worker of a part of his dues. 
8ome concerns calculated earnings from monthly 
rates on the basis of all the days in the month 
and deducted pay for the weekly holiday. Others 
made payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in. Still others paid wages for one, 
two or three Sundays (but not for aU) on the 
condition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned were 
put in. A few calculated earnings pro rata the 
number of working days in the month. Thus 
a worker on Us. 27 per month would receive 
Bj. 24 for 24 days work in a 27>day month. 
The Payment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages. In certain oases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or a month of so many hours, as in the case of 
the G. I. P. Bailway where monthly rates are 
for a month of 208 hours, or for a * book month ’ 
of so many complete weeks. 

Oalculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no difficulty in cases where they are based on 
number of articles produced but they are 
exceedinffiy complicated in cotton weaving. 
SoiM mms My on the basis of weight, others 
on length. The rates vary aocordlsk to reed 
•phee and picks to an inch and are further 
complicated by aUowanoes for different types 


of borders and dobby designs. Certain units, 
especially in the printing industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and piece 
rates. Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point systems of payment. 

Allowances . — The textile industry In the 
Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 
of granting war or dearness allowances over 
basic rates prevalent in some year between 
1914 and 1918. . Up to 1933, all mills in Bombay 
City paid a moghwari or dearness allowance of 
80 per cent, for piece rated men and of 70 per 
cent, for time rated men and all time and piece- 
rated women. In that year the Mill owners’ 
Association, Bombay, permitted Its affiliated 
members to take Independent action In the 
ratitter of wage reductions. Certain mills re- 
duced basic rates, others reduced the allowances 
and still others effected reductions in both basic 
rates and allowances. Although up to 1933 
the rates of allowances were universal, basic 
rates varied widely between mill and mill. To- 
day, both basic rates and allowances vary al- 
though the Association has successfully attempt- 
ed to standardise basic time rates in certain of 
the more numerically Important unrationalised 
occupations on the basis of consolidation. The 
allowances in textile mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency outside Bombay City vary both between 
centre and centre and occupation and occupa- 
tion. The tendency In industries outside the 
textile has been towards consolidation but 
certain railway systems grant grain allowances 
in addition to rates of pay for certain 
categories of employees with low rates of 
wages. 

Bonuses . — The system of paying good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few yean ago but 
they were tending to dlsapxKjar during the last 
few years. In November 1937, the Government 
of Bombay held that the effect of the definition 
of " wages " in the Payment of Wages Act is 
to Incorporate into wages any bonus that may 
be offered by the employer for good attendance, 
good work, good production or matters of that 
kind and that such bonuses become payable 
whether the conditions governing the earning of 
the bonus are fulfilled or not. This point was 
tested in a court of law in Ahmedabad and 
went to appeal. A brief description of the 
case lias been given in the section dealing with 
the Payment of Wages Act. 

Overtime. — The term ** overtime,** in general 
parlance, is applied to all extra time put In 
by a worker outside his normal specified dally 
hours of work, and in En^and and many oihw 
industrial countries is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
overtime was worked Immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal closing, duri^ 
the luncheon hour, at ni^t, on a Saturday 
attemoon or on a Sunday or a holiday ; and 
often go up to more than double ordinary rates. 
In India, the Factories Act, 1984, requires that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
statutory weekly hours shall be a-tlme-and-a- 
quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a-ttme- 
and-a-haff for hours in excess of 60. These 
visions are, however, appUcable only to 
sa workers in respect of whom exemptlOfBB 
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from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed. Legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and in practice very | 
few employers do so. On certain railways where 
monthly rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time — both ordinary and overtime — Is 
credited to tbe normal hours' account and pay- 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 
consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these are generally a tlme-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns Indeed 
pay enhanced overtime rates lor extra time' 
beyond normal daily hours. In many cases 
workers are called upon to put in compensatory 
time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absence and in others workers 
who put In overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked. These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work. In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime ! 
outside normal hours. | 

PAY PERIODS AND WATTING 
PERIODS. 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as j 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India. In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of payment. Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same Industry and in the same district; and 
within the same establishment different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods. If 
generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Naslk pay wages for periods of 
a week. Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for haptas or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly pajmients for periods from 
the 1st to the 15th and from the 10th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills In 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnii^tly. Wages are 
calculated on bo^ the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in the iron and steel industry 
and in sugar mills and tanneries. The most 
general symm of mvment in the ease of casual 
labour is that of dally payment. Supervisory 
and clerical staffs in au industrial estabushments 
are paid on a monthly basis. 


India, in oonsultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last fifteen 
years. Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Act in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared tc 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly or 
weekly parents. Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in diflSiculties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 

Periods elapsing before Payment . — ^The * wait- 
ing period ’ or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varied considerably as 
between industry and industry and between 
establishments In the same industry. The lon- 
gest delays were associated with concerns which 
paid wages monthly and In some cases extended 
to as many as 80 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages fell due. The Payment of Waws 
Act prescribes that wages in all factories 
emnloylng 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
within ten days and in factories employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due. 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuities, provident funds, co- 
operative societies, grain and cloth shops, 
advances and loans. 

Pensions.^kW monthly and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retlremrat 
provided that a minimum of nine years' servioe 
has been put In. The amount of the pension due 
Is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active servioe loss one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
admitted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor In the above formula is 72. 
Ck>mmutation up to 50 per cent, of the amount 
of the monthly ^nsion Is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirement are almost non-existent althou^ 
many concerns give small pensions to cud 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful servioe but these are mostly eat 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. 

Qratuities.-^kW railway emnloyees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 
onable workers who have put in not lass 
thirty years' service In Government con- 
oems. In all cases specified periods of qualify- 
ing service have to be put in before gratuiti^ 
can be earned. The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 
accepted principle is half a month's pay for 
each year of servioe limited to ftfteen months' 
pay in all. Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years’ active 
servioe are entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pelied to retire on medioal eertifleate. 


Thn qcMtioB of shortening the wage period 
mitversauy in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has neen considered by the Government of 
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Providifd Funds . — These are of two kinds : ; 
fl) contributory, where both the employer and 
the employee subscribe to them * and (2) non* 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes 
to them. Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible for 
pensions are compulsorily required to subscribe 
to the contributory section of the General 
Government Provident Fund. In such cases 
both Government and the Government servant 
concerned subscribe one month’s pay each per 
year to the fund. All pensionable Government 
servants except certain classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub- 
scribing to the non-contributory section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
80 pies to the rupee of income at the option of 
the subscriber, very few industrial workers of 
Government, however, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly because, apart from 
the compound interest which his subscriptions 
earn, the worker does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay. 

In oases where large bodies of non*pensIonable 
Government servants are brought under the 
operation of contributory provident fund 
schemes, special funds such as the State Hallways 
Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories' Workmen’s Provident Fund, which 
are governed by special rules, are formed. 
Gompany owned railways have schemes similar 
to tnat for State railways. Whereas It is 
obligatory for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to Join the provident fund, work- 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to Join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 


Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by cemln public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust ; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non>oontributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric dupply 
and Tramways Gompany, Ltd., and the Burma* 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 60 ^ 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in oy 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans. Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscrijAions at anv time on 
retirement or on rellnquishi^ their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the em- 


I ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
I of specified i)eriod8 of qualifying service — ^periods 
which show considerable variation. 

Co-operative Societies . — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
available in the different aimual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces. It is impossible to 
attempt even a orief summary of the movement 
here but n few details regarding one of the best 
of such societies would be of interest. 

The Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway is perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed co-operative credit society of 
industrial workers in India. During the year 
ending 30th June 1938 it had a membership of 
36,474 with a share capital of Rs. 4 .08 lakhs and 
a reserve fund amounting to Rs. 8 .58 lakhs. It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bank branch ; and it also issues 
cash certificates to all railway employees earning 
Rs. 125 or less per month. Fixed deposits for 
the year ending June 193 7 amounted to Rs. 25 .74 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs. 33 .28 
lakhs which, together with capital, gave the 
society a working fund of Rs. 70 .80 lakhs for the 
year. The number of new loans Issued during the 
year amounted to 15,300 and involved a sum of 
Rs. 52 .94 lakhs. The bank has been declaring 
a 10 per cent, dividend (which is the maximum 
payable under the Co-operative Societies Act) 
for the last ten years. A special feature of the 
activities of the Bank is a new scheme which it 
has recently introduced for redemption of debts. 
Members of the society who are in debt are 
encouraged to bring a complete list of their 
debts to the Bank w'hich, with the assistance of 
the Staff Officer of the ]^ilway, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lessor sums in return for ready 
payment. The total amounts so paid to mem- 
bers’ creditors are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy Instalments spread over 72 months. 
The Bank also contributes an amount of 
Rs. 10,000 annually to a special Staff 'Welfare 
Fund started by the railway administration at the 
instance of the Bank " to look alter the welfare 
of the staff in general and of low mid staffs and 
their families in particular.” 'welfare centres 
which have been opened at various stations on the 
line render help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the needy, by nursing the sick and by 
opening hygiene clinics. In commemoration 
of its Silver Jubilee, the Bank started a Silver 
Jubilee Benevolent Fund in 1988 out of its past 
accumulated surplus profits of Rs. 1,79,849 to 
w'hich additions are to be made from future 
surplus profits. The sole object of this fund 
is to ameliorate distress among the widows 
and children of deceased members drawing a 
salary of Rs. 80 per month or under who may 
be left in Indigent circumstances. 

Groin and doth Shops,— -Duiiog the period 
of high i>rioe8 in India in 1019-22, several large 
Indtutrial estaUlshments all over the couhtey. 
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and particularly the cotton textile millB in Bom- 
hay City, conducted cheap grain shops for the 
benefit of their "work-people. In addition to 
supplying grain at cost price (the units concerned 
bore the cost of management) these shops had the 
advantage of offering sales on credit to be liqui- 
dated by deductions from due wages. With 
the fall in prices the majority of these shops dis- 
appeared and last year a very few establishments 
indeed had them. Many textile mills all over 
the country, however, had cheap cloth shops 
for their workers. It was thought that all types 
of these shops would have to cease functioniiig 
because the Payment of Wages Act prohibits 
employers from making deductions from pay due 
or receiving payments from their employees for 
purchases from employers’ shops. This Is in 
accordance with one of the main cardinal 
principles of Truck legislation. At the moment 
of writing, however, it is understood that cer- 
tain provinces are permitting such shops as 
“ amenities ” for sales for which deductions 
from wages may be made. 

Loans and Advances , — Speaking generally 
most Industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose. 
* Advances * — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages — 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent. 
The Payment of Wages Act empowers local 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest on such 
advances is now permitted. 

MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments in this country 
for thelast ten years. Early in 1926, the Govern- 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
emidoyers from the wages of their workpeoide 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and as a result of their investigationB came 
to the conohision that abuses sufficient to justify 
ie^lattve action for their control were prevalent. 
The BuUect was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Gominittee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Boyai 
OommlSBlon on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of reoommenda- 
tlona In the matter. The Payment of Wages 


Act, which has already bemi dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1986, in order 
to implement these recommendations. 

The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high degree of absentee- 
ism. Indian employers stato that it is inherent 
in the Indian workimn to make frequent changes 
in his employments and also to resort to fre- 
quent abstentions from work. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them. 
The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
emplo 3 rment are attractive. For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur. The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1938 were : Ahmedabad 3 .29, Bombay 
8.30, and Sholapur 10*73 — figures which tell 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to Improve one’s 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devisiug methods of enforcing good attendanee 
and continuity of emplojmient by the infliction 
of monetary penalties and other forms of punish- 
ment. 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, every 
employer in every Industry to which the Act 
has been applied is required to draw up lists 
specifying the acts or omissions for which fines 
will be Inflicted. These lists have to be approved 
by such authorities as the Local Governments 
may prescribe and are required to be prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees 
concerned are working. Apart from this 
employers were not required to draw up any 
Standing orders or rules of conduct governing 
the conditions of employment between them 
and their employees, and with the exception 
of the industrial establishments conducted by 
Government or Public Bodies such as Munici- 
palities and Port Trusts and the Cotton textile 
mills affiliated to the Bombay Millowners* 
Association, very lew employers in India 
had framed Standing Orders for operatives. 
The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 1988, 
however, requires every employer in an industry 
to which the Act is made applicable to submit 
a draft for such Standing Orders to the Com- 
missioner of Labour wlthm two months of the 
date of the application of the Act to any industry: 
and the Commissioner of Labour is empower^ 
to settle ” such standing orders after he has 
consulted aU the interesu concerned in the 
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industry. Appeal against the orders of the 
Commissioner of Labour lies with the Industrial 
Court constituted under the Act. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 

Residential buildings in all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their capital outlay. No 
country In the world expects Its landlords to 
be philanthropists In the matter of providing 
rent-free or cheap rented housing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for ; and although every 
Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for Its own low paid servants, the 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
stage where Governments are expected to provide 
adequate housing for whole populations. At 
the same time, low paid wage earners in crowded 
and congested industrial areas can hardly be 
expected to be able to afford the economic 
rents demanded by the landlords. In such 
oases there can be only two alternatives; 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
oonsideration at the hands of Industrial 
employers in India. The second is a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
In India during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation ; and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
small percentage Indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer, 
and the question of industrial housing continues 
to be one of the most vexed questions of the 
country. 

The pioneer work in the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly thirty-five orores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees » and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City. The 
latter is a part of a fidgantio scheme launched 
in 1020 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Es. 6 
to Rs. 8 per month. The chawls situated at 
Naigaum and Sewri and at DeLlsle Bead are 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worli chawls continued unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
were situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offers 
few (M the amenities of city life. The Congress 
Ministry in Bombay, however, decided to 
carry out certain improvements in those chawls 
in order to make them more attrsgjtive and 
comfortable to live in. It was decided to 
Incur an expenditure of ten and a half lakhs 
of rupees for this purpose of which a sum of 
four and a half lakhs was to be spent during 
the year 1938-30 and the remainder in 1089-40. 
The main improvements to be effected are: 
changing the position of window shutters in 


the rooms ; provision of weather shades to 
windows and corridor openings ; the placing 
of teakwood shelves and galvanised iron pipes 
in each room for drying clothes ; additional 
water storage tanks ; provision of electric lights 
in the corridors of each chawl and also in the 
rooms of certain chawls for which a charge of 
Re. 1 per month would be made for consumption 
of electrical energy, etc. The Government 
of Bombay have also made arrangements with 
the Tramways Company to reduce bus fares 
from one anna to half an anna from Worli to 
Parel, Curry Road and Mahalaxml Railway 
stations. The Municipalities of Calcutta,. 
Bombay, I'awnpore, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay have done 
much to house tlieir own labour and also to 
supply low-rented tenements for other classes 
of industrial workers. Perhaps the most 
magnificent schemes of industrial housing 
conceived in India are those launched by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. at Jamshed- 
pur and i>y the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs, Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These 
mills liave leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, a 
suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
The idea is to establish a model village and to 
build houses of the bungalow type on plots 
measuring 30'x63' with the limitation that 
building is not to be allowed on more than 
one-thinl of the space provided. The houses 
are let to the workers on the hire purchase 
system and it is expected that many of the 
workers will ultimately own them. The Tatas 
are In the forefront of Industrial employers 
In India In providing decent housing for as 
many of their workmen as possible and they 
have built 8,000 residential buildings in Jam- 
shedpur for the staff and the employees of 
their Iron and Steel Works at that centre. 
All the workmen In their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate housing. Many of 
the jute mills In Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 

The general policy adopted by Government 
in providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
oonditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work. These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especiidly by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa and by tea 
l^onters in Assam. All the collieries in the 
jRarla cool field are amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved tyjMs of houses wlmae 
design, oonstruotion, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Every house in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards are complied with. 
If labourers are found in occupation of unU* 
censed houses the management is liable . to 
prosecution. In Assam, all residential emptoyeea 
on tea estates are provided with rent-free 
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quarters In barracks or * lines ’ as they are 
called. These are regularly Inspected by 
district and sub-divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible. Large slum 
clearance programmes have been drawn up 
by Municipalities and Improvement Trusts 
in almost all the larger towns and cities in India 
and much useful work has been done in the 
last two years by acquisition and demolition. 

Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst in Ahmedabad. A recent enquiry 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 28,706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,609 had no provision 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from weUs. Those which 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal 
sources had one or two taps in an area occupied 
by 200 or more families. 5,000 tenements had 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage was conspicuously absent. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality has, however, awakened 
to a realisation of the seriousness of the situation 
and it has been decided to construct model dwell- 
ings on co-operative lines for industrial workers in 
the city. Owing to financial considerations, 
rogress must necessarily be slow but a beginning 
as already been made. The Ahmedabad Mills 
Housing Society, a limited liability company 
launched by the Ahmedabad Mlllowners* Asso- 
ciation, has already built over 600 tenements. 
The Ahmedabad Municipality put up 100 
tenements at a cost of Its. 50,000 in 1937 while 
the Majur Maliajan Sangh s])ent Rs. 75,000 
on 125 two-room tenements during the Siime 
year. 

Royal CommUfion’i Recoinmsndaliow . — Thi 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour have made 
several recommendations in connection with 
industrial housing. One of the most important 
of these was to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act In such a way as to enable owners of 
Industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers' dwellings. The Govern- 
ment of India Introduced a Bill in the Legis- 
lative Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in the manner suggested. 

Rest Shelters, Dining Rooms and Canteens . — 
Section 38 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters lor the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
Most concerns have also pminltted the esta- 
bUshment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to rim co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
in the W est. Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs. B. D. Sassoon A Co. In 
Bombay. This Company which manages eleven 
i&rge cotton mills in the City has established 
h^rge canteens in all their mills. The manage- 
ment in each, case b^rs the sataries of staff 
*nd the on-cost for equipment ; and hot meals 
are snppi^ to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Cmpany has also estaUitiied a hostel for 


boarding and lodging its poor women workers. 
The charges are exceedingly moderate and vary 
from Re. 1-8-0 per month for a child to Rs. 6 
for an adult. Communal factors such as the 
reli^ous prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities, 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish- 
I ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelteri 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 

HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statif^lcs are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult ; they are 
much more so in a country like India where 
the solution of the problems associated with 
physical health and social environment is 
complicated by the evils of ignorance and 
poverty to which is commonly added a fatalistic 
outlook arising, it may be, from the low standard 
of living which has been the experience of 
so many generations past. Climatic conditions, 
highly insanitary housing conditions and the 
illiteracy of the people also contribute to re- 
curring outbreaks of such deadly tropical 
diseases as cholera and sinall-pox in epidemic 
form. The widespread prevalence of malaria 
In certain congested areas of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras is responsible 
for a considerable undermining of the health 
and the vitality of the poorer classes who cannot 
afford to sleep under mosquito nets ; and al- 
though the more advanced municipalities are 
doing all they can to combat the disease bv 
filling up wells and surface-treating smaU 
ponds and pools of stagnant water, malaria 
still continues to take a big toll of human life. 
Beri-beri and tuberculosis in Bihar and Orissa, 
kala-azar among the jute workers in Bengal and 
tuberculosis in the Punjab are some of the 
many diseases which are widely prevalent in 
certain tracts. Kala-azar has been steadily 
gaining ground in Bengal within recent years 
and the figures for the quinquennium 1932-86 
show that the number of cases treated in the 
medical institutions in Bengal rose from 105,840 
to 137,791. The mortality recorded from this 
disease during 1936 was 68 per cent, above the 
average for the previous ten years. 

The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
munidpalitieB and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supc^ise and co-ordinate the work 
of the munidpalities, the interference and 
control of Oovemments, in these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal character. But whorevw 
control is possible. Government have done mueh 
to make for an improvement In sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For example, foUowlng 
the recommendations of the Boyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, sev^l pro- 
visions lot the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incoip^ted in 
6he Indian Faetories Act, 1984. These include 
the maintenance of ideanlinesa in aceordanoe 
with mles to be framed by local Governments 
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with regard to lime or colour washlag, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting; the provision of 
IHioper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of ms, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work; the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artificially Increased ; 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing ; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. Kemarkable progress 
has been recorded during the last two years 
with regard to the Installation of air conditioning 
and cooling plants ; progress in this direction 
was hitherto confined mostly to spinning and 
weaving sheds but during 1938 and 1939 ex- 
pansions have been made in other departments 
as well as by Installing large hoods and trunks 
harnessed to powerful exhaust fans, to enable 
the steam to be drawn away from sizing cy- 
linders. Attempts are also being made to 
reduce dirt to a minimum and many cotton 
mills are instaUlng special plant to carry the 
dust away. 

As In most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the pro^sion made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 

{ mysicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
n addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
dharge of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there ore sufficient numbers of workers to 
Justify them. As all the Industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Gk)vernment 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of local Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Factories. Several of the larger municipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Trust also 
mainmin their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the 
lead of Government and public and local bodies 
In the matter, almost all the large labour employ- 
ing establishments in India-— cotton and Jute 
mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc. — ^maintain fully equipp^ disp^saries 
in charge of whole or part-time qualified medical 
officers. 

It is of considerable interest to observe that 
the Municipality of Bombay, in their budget 
estimates for the year 1989-40, have set 
aside a sum of Ks. 50,000 for the free dis- 
tribution of milk to undernourished children 
attending Municipal schools in the City of 
Bombay. All children attending such schools 
are to be periodically examined and those 
that are found to be suffering from malnutrition 
and who are physically weak are to be given 
ft ounces of milk every day free of charge. 
Since March 1939 about 2,000 children are in 
receipt of this benefit every month. 


Maternity Benefits . — A Bill introduced by 
Mr. N. M. Joshi in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits in certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
August 1926, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces 
passed their own Maternity Benefit Acts. The 
Bombay Act was amended in 1934 in such a way 
as to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
ed. Under these Acts, all women workers 
employed in factories are to be compulsorily 
rested for three to four weeks before child birth 
and for four weeks after child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting 
to about half their usual pay during this 
period. During the year 1938, the Government of 
Bombay extended the operation of their Materni- 
ty Benefits Act to women employed in all 
Industrial concerns in the Province. The Bom- 
bay Municipality started a maternity benefit 
scheme for its halalkhore and scavenging women 
in 1928. By this scheme, the classes benefited 
receive a benefit of leave on full pay for a period 
not exceeding 42 consecutive days. In Assam, 
voluntary maternity benefit schemes have been 
adopted by almost every tea estate of repute. 
While pregnant women remain at work, they are 
put on light work on full rates of pay. During 
periods of advanced pregnancy and after child 
birth leave on half pay is usually granted and 
in some cases full pay is allowed and a bonus 
at child birth is often granted in addition. 
This bonus is in some cases conditional on the 
child being healthy. The Assam Railways 
and Trading Company and the Assam Oil 
Company grant six and three months’ leave 
respectively on half pay. Several estates in 
the Coimbatore District of the Madras Pre- 
•idency either pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. Planters 
in Madras decided, early in 1939, to pay a 
bonus and bear charges in connexion with the 
free feeding of the mother for periods of three 
weeks each before entry into and after leaving 
hospital. Provincial Factory Administration 
Reports for the Bombay Presidency record 
that tlie Bombay Maternity Benefit Act Is 
having a restrictive influence on the employ- 
ment of women in factories, particularly in 
Ahmedabad. 

Provisions of erhehes . — One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legialation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the compulsory provision In all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children In such rooms (or oraches) in accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Greches are, however, not 
a new feature in Indian industry. Several 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
o^ualifled daie (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clothed and fed at the expense of the millownen. 
The Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of these 
erbohes by the appointment of a lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early as 1924. Orbe^es were also 
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provided by several textile milla in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. j 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming : 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. I 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act Is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than In the past. But, the Increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, that In 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply within the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised “ safety- first ” campaign for the letter 
education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
Under the direction of the Hallway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive schemes of safety- 
first propaganda. These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both In 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places ; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines; addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures ; and the organisation of special 
safety-first committees In the larger workshops. 
The Factory Department of the Government of 
Bombay with the assistance of the Bombay 
Millowners' Association and the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Mutual Insurance Association has made 
good progress in the wsting of safety-first 
posters In cotton mills in Bombay City ; and the 
Millowners’ Association in conjimction with the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association started classes 
for first aid training with effect from 1981. 
Several other large labour employing organisa- 
tions such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dock- 
yard, the Calcutta and the Bombay Port Trusts 
and the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur, to mention only a few, are, with railways, 
pioneers in the field of organisation of * safety 
first * measures. It is of Interest to note 
that most cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
had also established safety-first committees by 
the end of the year 1938. 

The provisions contained in the Indian Eac* 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of a^dents. 
The IndianlEactories Act requires the manager 
to report aU accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person Injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
factory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious («.e., acddents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to toe 
Inspector of Eactorleeand to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to theofiioer ^n charge of the police station 


in addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
lor a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. The provisions 
contained in the Indian Mines Act with regard 
to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs In a mine has to be recorded In 
a special register to be kept for the purpose. 

Prior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
Act, some of the local Governments had framed 
rules requiring the provision, mider the charge 
of responsible persons and In readily accessible 
positions, of first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterUised cotton in all factories employing 
over 600 operatives. Section 32 (6) of the 
1934 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on all factory owners to maintain stores of 
first aid appliances and to provide for their 
custody in accordance with rules to be framed 
by local Governments in the matter. 

UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS* 
LEISURE. 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Reed Committee), appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 
into the causes of the wide Industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, inter alia, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workmen both contented and happy and out 
of mischief. In pmsuance of the Committee’s 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency — notably the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group 
of mills, the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata Mflls^inaugurated wide 
schemes embracing facilities for education and' 
recreation. All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and ^ced them under the 
charge of special welfare officers. Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties in which many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severcdy oar- 
tailed or abandoned. Today, few mifis are 
doing anything for the proper utilisation by 
their workpeoide of their leisure hours. The 
pioneering wcuk in this field is being done 
by the railways. All railway systems have 
established sports clubs and mstttutes at 
suitable distances and places for the recreation 
of their employees. The railways provide 
land, buildings and equipment and the InsMtutes 
are run by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions. In certain cases separate dub 
houses and institutes are provided for ofliomt. 
for non-gaietted Buropeans and Angte-Iadians 
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and for Indians and in a few cases for the lower it ie proposed to liavo a band-stand at the 
types of workmen as well. AU forms of sports Worli Centre. The pavilions will be used for 
and recreation are indulged in at these institutes lectures, fur indoor games and for adult education 
add railway hockey and football teams are classes which will be held at night at each centre, 
among the finest in India. It is also proposed U) conduct nursery schoola 

Almost all the larger labour employing and sewing and literary classes for women 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, during the day time. Pilms will be shown and 
the Burma Shell Corporation, the bigger regular visual instruction given at each centre, 
municipalities, the Tata iron and Steel Works Nor will outdoor activities be neglected. Tho 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation open spaces in tlie vicinity of the pavilions 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills will be used for ouUloor games and sports 
at Nagpur, etc,, have devlsetl wide welfare such as football, volley ball, hockey, badminton, 
BOhemes and In many cases those are under the etc,, and all tlie centres will be equipped with 
charge of special welfare or labour oftceTs. radios, ocean waves, giant strides, see-saws. 
In some cases grants-lu-ald are given to such swings, et<', 

outside organisations such as the Young Men’s Tlie (iovernment of tlie United Provinces 
Christian Association, tho Kirkee Education set ashle sums of Us, 10,000 (subsequently 
Society, the Social Service I.*eague, etc., to take incnaised to Bs, 20.000) and Ks. ao,000 in 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities tiielr budget estimates for the years 1938-39 
particularly with regard to recreation and the and 1939-40 foi tlie same purpose. Four 
education of both workers ami workers’ welfare centres weie atarted in 1938 and two more 
children. during 1939. One of the latter — at Lucknow — 

j^ferences have been made throughout is run by tlie Motllal Memorial Society to 
this note to tho manner in wl»l<’h the Govern- wiiich a grant-in-aid of Bh. 200 jier month 
meat of Bombay leads tho other Provliielai is given lor expendituie on tlie <eutre. Tlie 
Oovornments in India in tiielr realous care work done in tlie welfare centres in the United 
of the welfare of labour. Striking proof of Provinces is much along the same lines as that 
this is to be found In the amount of Hs. lOO.OlKl done in Bombay but the former have dispensaries 
set aside by the Bombay Government in their with qualified liouorary doctors and full time 
budget for 1938-39 for “industrial welfare” eomiammlers aiui dres-sers attaclied to them, 
and to a further amount of lls. 20,(KM» set aside A trainevl midwite lias biH‘u a{>{K>int4^d for 
for building recreation centres. An additional carrjiug on bygleue uiui sanitation propaganda 
provision of a lakh of rupees (lls. 69,tKK) for among working classes ami her services are 
Dulldings and Bs. 41.000 for w'clfare) has been piactHl free of charge In delivery cases wiienever 
made in the llotnliay budget estimates for required. 

tho year 1939-40 for the same purpose. The As far as oducatiou Is conccrm*d, the railways 
object of Government is to provide social ere again pioneers in tlie fatilities jirovided 
amenities for industrial laiiour in the most both for the education of tiielr illiterate staffs 
Impvirtant industrial areas of the Province, and for tho children of different classes of railway 
A lieglnnlng in this direction was made by Mr. employees. The N. W. itailw'ay has started 
Kamnath Podar, Managing director of the three experimental scliools for adult workers in 
Toyo Poiiar MtU, Bombay, offering to build tlie locomotive sheds at Lahore, Slbsur and Kotri. 
a recreation pavilion at DoLlsl© Boad, Bombay, The experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
In memory of bis brother at a cost of Bs. 25,009. as the majority of the staff In this brantda are 
The foundation st^ine of the “ Kanibilas Anan- Illiterate and education provides a great Iflduoe- 
dllal Povlnr Kecrcation Centre ” was laid by ment in that wages can practically be doubled 
tho Prime Minister of Bombay on the 22iid by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades 
Kovember 1938. tloveniment are building of ruimlng staff. The East Indian Jiailway 
similar centres at Nalgaum and Worli. The has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
DeLisle Koad centre started funetloning In of the operative department. The BJi, A C.I. 
Marchl 939 as also a similar centre In Ahmedabad. Railway have six schools for imparting Instruc- 
Sultable sites for the same purpose arc being tlon in the three It’s and as an inducement to 
selected in Sholapur and other textile centres, study a bonus of Rs. 5 Is paid to each man pass* 
Mr. C. G. 8. Ram has been appointed Lalmur lug a simple test. With regard to the children 
Welfare Ofliecr and he is assist-ira by one male of rallw’ay employees, in addition to about 
and one lady full time and several part time 100 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
welfare otHcers. The whole scheme is under ehlklrea, all the railway systems In India main’ 
the nersonat direction of Mr, Uulsarilal Nanda, tidn a total of nearly IW schools for Indian 
Parliamentary Secretary for Labour to the diUdren at a cost of over two lakhs of rupees 
lion. The I’rlme Minister, As far as Bombay per annum. These schools are attended by 
Ulty is concerned, Gov'ernment oontomplate over 20,000 ohlldren. The Railway Board 
opening up ildrty prohibition centres all over also gives grants amounting to about Ra. 50,000 
the city. Welfare work for Industrial workers pw annum to aided schools for Indian ohUdrenu 
will lie an Important item at each of these centres. These are attended by 10,000 children cd Indian 

The aotlvltioe of the welfare oentres will 

oeittre round tlie recreation pavUion which In Bombay, the MunlcipaU^ hat Introdnoed 
will include an auditorium, a library, a reading eompulsory ednoatkm in the F and Q Wards of 
room, a kitclien and a restaurant. The canteen the GRy which are chieAy peopled by mUBhanda. 
and the restaurant will be run on healthy and The Social Service Loa|^ maintains several 
hygienk) prinMplea and will supply at cheaper night schools and a Textile Teohnlcai Instltote at 
rates hatter qui^ty of foodstuffs thim la available Parel for imparting nracticai and theoretkal 
ontalde. There will be an akMe (Indoor training to actoal mlU workere. The JBomtoay 
gymasliun) attached to each centre. In addlUoo YUl G.A.alao omadiMU several night 
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Cost of Living and Standard of Life. 


COST OF UVING AND STANDARD OF UFE. 


COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first Province in India to 
compile and publish figures for measuring the 
cost of living. A monthly cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City compiled 
by the Bombay Labour Office on the aggregate 
consumption method with July 1914 as the 
base was regularly publislied in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 to June 1957. 
The scojw and method of the compilation of 
that index arc described in the issues of the 
Labour Gazette for September 1921, September 
1923 and April 1929. A pre-war base has. 
however, recently come to be regarded the world 
over as being somewhat out of date for this 
purpose and several countries have been com]>il* 
uig cost of living index numbers in relation to 
a later year. Most of these index numbers 
are now compiled with weights which are 
proiKutional to the relative expenditure on 
the different items which find a place in an 
average worker’s family budget. The Labour 
Office of the (jovemmeut of Bombay conducted 
a comprehensive family budget enquiry in 
Bombay City between July 1933 and June 1934 ; 
and using this period as a base it commenced 
the publication of a new series of Index numbers 


for Bombay City with weights based on the 
results of that enquiry as from July 1984. 
A full note on the method used for the complliu 
tion of the new index has been given at pages 
779 to 785 of the issue of the Labour (liueUe 
for June 1937. Whereas the old index covered 
24 items divided into four main groups (I. Food 
(17 items) ; II. Fuel and Lighting (3 items); 
III. Clothing (3 items) ; and IV. House Bent ; 
the new index has been made as comprehensive 
as possible by expanding the list of commodities 
covered and adding a new group for “ MitsceUan* 
eous expenditure which did not find a place 
in the old Index. The new index covers 48 
Items divided into five groups (1. Food (28 
items) ; II. Fuel and Lighting (4 items) ; 
111. Clothing (6 items) ; IV. Misoellaneous 
(7 items); andv. House Rent. The following 
two tables give the cost of living index numbers 
for working classes in Bombay City for the 
months of January, April, July and October 
In each year firstly witli July 1914 as the base 
from January 1918 to April 1937 and secondly 
with July 1933 to Juno 1934 as the base from 
July 1934 to AprU 1939 


Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index H umbers. 
Table No. I. 

{Jvly 1914== 100.) 


Year. 

January'. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average. 

1918 

.. 

134 

144 

149 

175 

154 

1919 


182 

167 

186 

174 

175 

1920 

.. 

183 

172 

190 

193 

183 

1921 

.. 

169 

160 

177 

183 

173 

1922 


173 

162 

165 

162 

164 

1923 


156 

156 

163 

152 

154 

1924 


159 

160 

167 

161 

167 

1926 


167 

168 

167 

153 

155 

1926 


165 

153 

167 

155 

165 

1927 


156 

163 

156 

151 

154 

1928 


154 

144 

147 

146 

147 

1929 


149 

148 

148 

149 

149 

1980 


147 

140 

189 

181 

137 

1931 

i 

117 

111 

108 

108 

110 

1932 

i 

110 

108 

109 

109 

109 

1983 


109 

101 

103 

100 

. 108 

1634 

! 

96 

93 

97 

100 

97 

1935 

] ] 1 

98 

98 

101 

108 

101 





101 



1986 

.. 1 

103 

100 

1 

103 

102 

1937 

* * 1 

! 

104 

104 


*• 
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Table No. 11. 


Average Prices from July 1933 to June 1934=100. 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average. 

1084 



07 

100 

99 

1935 

W 

98 

101 

101 

100 

1986 

108 

100 

101 

102 

[ 101 

1937 

104 

106 

107 

108 

106 

1938 

107 

105 

106 1 

105 

! 106 

1939 

105 

103 





It will be noticed that although the base periods and the methodn used In the compilation of 
the two dlflerent teU of Index numbers given above are totally different, the actual index numbers 
lor the same dates In Uie two series are strikingly simliar. 


Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedabad and Bholapur compiled on a post- 
war basis have been published in the Labour 
QateUe month by month since the beginning of 
the year 1928. The bases of tliese indexes are 
the results of the family budget enquiries con- 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1926 
and 1925 respectively. Details regarding the 


scope and method of compilation of the index 
for Ahmedabad have been given In the January 
1930 Issue of the Labour Gazette and for Shelapur 
in the February 1931 issue of the same publi- 
cation. The following tables give for these two 
centres the working class cost of living index 
numbers — for certain selected months as well as 
annual averages — for the years 1928-1939. 


Ahmedabad Working Glass Cost of Living Index Numbers. 


{August 192(S to July 1927=100.) 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average. 

1928 

93 

01 

97 

97 

95 

1920 

99 

96 

98 

98 

97 

1080 

03 

89 

88 

82 

87 

1031 

76 

76 

75 

74 

76 

1032 

76 

74 

75 

79 

76 

1933 

78 

70 

73 

73 

72 

1034 

70 

69 

72 

71 

71 

1085 

72 

69 

71 

70 

71 

1986 

70 

60 

71 1 

72 

71 

1987 

74 

76 

77 

70 

76 

1088 . . , 

73 

60 

71 

72 

71 

1939 

70 

69 





Sholapur Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 

{Felnmary 1927 to January 1928=100.) 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average. 

1028 


92 

05 

05 


1029 

l66 

08 

100 

102 

loi 

IDSO 

104 

94 

92 

86 

02 

1931 

76 

72 

71 

' 72 

78 

1932 

72 

72 

74 

74 

78 

1933 

73 

67 

68 ! 

68 

60 

1984 

68 

67 

78 

76 

72 

1935 

75 

72 

71 

72 

72 

1086 

69 ! 

68 ! 

70 

74 

71 

1987 

78 

78 

78 

72 

73 

1988 

76 

70 

71 

71 

72 

1089 

74 

71 
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A beginning has been made in recent years ! 1989. The results of all these enquiries wUl be 
by the Central Provinces, Punjab and Burma [ the bases for the compilation of cost of living 
to publish similar index numbers. The Govern- : Indexes lor these Provinces, hx the CenUu 
ment of Madras have already published a report [ Provinces cost of living index numbers have been 
of an Inquiry conducted by it into Family J compiled for Nagpur and JubbulfKire with 
Budgets in certain important industrial centres January 1927 as base, and in Burma similar 
in the Province in the year 1938 and the Vnlted ; index numbers are compiled for four classes of 
l^rovinces has completed a survey into the .subject | industrial workers in Rangoon on base 1981 ■■ 
but the data were in the process of scrutiny and i 100. The following table sets out the index 
tabulation as we went to Press. The Govern-: numbers for Nagpur an(i Jubbulpore and for 
ment of Bengal also propose conducting a family ! the four classes of Industrial workers in Rangoon 
Budget Inquiry in the latter half of the year 1 for each month in ll>88. 

Co9t of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
and Rangoon for each month of 1938. 


Month. 

Januar 

V 1927. 

Biiniians. 

Tamils, 
Telegus 
and Onyaa. 

Hindu- 

stanis, 

Chltfa- 

gonians. 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore 1 

January 

«2 

60 

89 

04 

03 

91 

February 

«l 

.58 ! 

88 

03 

03 

91 

March 

.58 

57 ! 

88 

04 

04 

01 

Aprh 

61 

56 I 

87 

03 

02 

00 

May 1 

61 

55 ' 

87 

03 

02 

90 

June . . . . . . 1 

61 ; 

56 j 

87 1 

03 

92 

90 

July ' 

60 1 

5.5 1 

91 : 

04 

03 

93 

August ' 

60 

56 

87 

02 

01 

90 

September 

63 

57 

87 

02 

01 

00 

October . . . . . . | 

61 

57 i 

86 

01 

01 

80 

November . . . . . . j 

61 

57 ; 

88 

02 

02 

01 

December . . . . . . ' 

61 

57 : 

85 

90 

1 08 

87 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con- 
duct by what la known aa the 'extensive 
method ' form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community. A higher standard of 
life means better opportxmities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs. 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
bousing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc., is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay 
labour Office has carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-38 and the 
results were published in the years 1923 and 1935 
respectively. As has already been mentioned, 
sitnilar enquiries have also been conducted in 
Ahxnedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 


of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1928. In Burma, the labour Statistics 
Bureau, Rangoon, published in the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four dilfereat classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon. A number of family 
budgets have also been collected at Gawnpore 
in the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces with the 
object of compiling cost of living indexes. 
The effort in the case of the former Province 
proved futile and that l^ovince is not therefore 
at present compiling any such index. 

The followiiig comparative data regarding the 
distribution m expenditure will serve to 
indicate the standards of life of working elsisss 
at different centres in India: — 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditure, 


OrottpB. 

Bombay 

( 1932 - 33 ). 

Abmedabad Sholapur 
( 1933 - 35 ). j ( 1925 ). 

Nagpur 

( 1927 ). 

Jubbul- 

pore 

( 1927 ). 

Rangoon 

( 1928 ). 

Madras 

( 1988 ). 

Food 

46 .eo 

49.31 

49.25 

64.10 

66.00 

52.7 

52.68 

Fuel and light . . 

7.11 

6.85 

9.60 

9.62 

7.96 

5.2 

6.67 

Clothing . . 

7.75 

9.12 

11.86 

10.70 

10.86 

10.6 

4.50 

House rent 

12.81 

10.97 

6.27 

1.92 

1.44 

18.0 

11.14 

MUeeUaneow 

25.78 

23.95 

23.02 

18.66 

18.75 

17.6 

26.06 

Total .. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.00 


MOTE. — The figures are not StrieOg compartMs due to differences in the iteml Included in the. 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations In the distrlhtt-' 
Uon of expenditure in a genetal way. 
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The eUndftrd of life is more often than not conditioned by the else of the family and its ineome. 
The following figures are of Interest in this connection : — 


_ 

Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

1 SholapuT. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- j 
pore. 

1 

Rangoon i 
(Burmese). 

Madras. 

Average size of 







( 

the family (in 
persons) 

3.70 

4.05 

4.67 

4.33 

3.76 

3.01 i 

6.03 


Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p.| 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly 


Income 

60 1 7 

46 5 0 

39 14 10 

1 


58 8 3 

37 5 11 


It will be seen that the ‘ misoollaneous * 
group of expenditure accounts for a oompar* 
atlveiy large percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family. In this 
group Is included such items as inttreston loans 
and instalments of debts repaid. Delays In the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker In many cases. The Jloyal Oom- 
misalon on labour have made certain Important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of Indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The Payment of 
Wages Act, ld86 to which reference has been 
mads in an earlier section, is a measure intended 
to leoiire to the workmen prompter payments of 
earned wages so that they may not be put to 
Uieneoossity of incurring or accumulating debts. 
The Government of India have under considera* 
tton certain other pieces of legislation which 
are also designed to improve the lot of the in- 
dustrial worker. Following tlie recommen- 
dations of the Labour Oommisslon, the Ooveru- 
ment of India have amended tire Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attaohmeot. Another 
recommendation of the l.Abour Commission 
ii that at least to far as industrial 
workers in receipt of wages or salary 


WAGE RATES A 

The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
oonnecUon with wage rates and earnings of 
Industrial workers In India are these ctmtaiued 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
lAbour Ollioe of the Oovemmeut of Bombay 
for the Province of Bombay. The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census In India in but the 
necesalty for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to-day 
little or no definite infcwmatlon regarding 
raise of wages is available for any nrovinoe 
outside the Pro>inoe of Bombay. Sucii infor- 
mation as there is relates to agricultural labour 
and la contained In a series of reports of quin- 
quennial censuses oonducted In certain provinces 
Into agricultural wages and in tlie reports of 
Courts of Inquiry ap}Ktlnted under the Indian 
Trade Dispute Act or in the reports of l*ro- 
vtneial Committees apjsilnted by certain Local 
Qoveenments to enquire into wages and 
Wdnione of employment of worken in Urn 
oottOB texUle Industry. Some of the annual 
liftory administration reports pubUshed by 


amounting to lens than Rs. 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should i)e abolished except when the 
debtor lias been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to i)ay. The Government of India 
after consulting the provincial Governments 
have decided to undertake legislation on the 
reconmicmlatlon on an experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
Instance. A third recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
^'arious local Governments on this question, the 
Government of India came to the conclusion 
that central legislation on the subject was not 
called for. Tlie Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
a Workmen’s Protection Act In 1984 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz- 
able offence. Some other provinces are also 
ofmtemplatlng similar legislation. The Bombay 
Moneylenders’ Bill Introduced by a non-offleial 
member In the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1984 was an effort in this direction. But, 
unfortunately, the motion for the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 


EARNINGS. 

the Provincial Governments iu India contain 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only lo certain units and they can by no 
means be considered as being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular Industry 
or area. The annual Mines’ administration 
reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations In representative 
mines in the provinces In which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to the same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable 
sUtfstlcs of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every commission and committee appointed 
in the country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the Koyal ^mml>8ion on Indian 
Labour whose work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory iidat^ 
mation on the subject. 

The hiame for the lack of Informstloa about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at Uie doors 
of the Central and Provtncial Governments. 
The collection of satisfactory wage statisUss is 
always an exceedingly dffflenlt matter and saore 
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particularly so in India where conditions vary 
so markedly and widely not only Instween 
industry and industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit in the same 
industry In the same centre. In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment, 
some indications have been given of the wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wage 
payment. To quote an example : one textile 
mill in Ahmedabad has five different wage 
periods for different groups of workers with 
variations in methods of wage calculation for 
the workers in each CToup— (1) persons employed 
in the mechanical, subordinate supervisory 
and maintenance departments on both daily 
and monthly rates of wages are paid for periods 
of one calendar month; (2) weavers on piece 
rates are paid bi-weekly or for perlotfs of 
14 days ; (3) dally, monthly or ‘ hapta ’ rated 
workers on the spinning side are paid for 
'liaptas' or periods of 16 days and these 
haptas vary for differ cut batches of workers; 
(4) women reelersiCand winders on piece rates 
are paid bi-montlily, t.a., for two periods in 
a calendar month, one from tbelst to the 15th 
and the second from the 16th to the end of 
the month; and (5) coal and basket carrying 
cooly labour on daily or weekly rates la paid 
weekly. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de- 
signating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
in the same district owhrg to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names. Even In concerns which use standard 
English occupational terras, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes. The 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into wages in India, there- 
fore, must be (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in theacenrate 
filling up of the required returns. The existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
at possible if not all the units in the industry 
under survey in order that results which are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured. 
Tn view of what hat been stated it is obvious 
that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. The only Ih’ovixicial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff it the 
Government of Bombay. 

Since Its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Ofiioe of the Government of Bombay has cem- 
ducted five enquiries in the years 1021, 1028, 
1026, 1038 and 1037 into the wages of cotton 
textile mill workers in the Province of Bombay: 
an enquiry Into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty-three years from 1000 to 1022 ; 
an enquiry Into the wages of peons tn Govem- 
ment and oommercial offices in 1022 ; enquiries 
Into tlm wa^ of all munlchial employees In 
the Provinoe In 1024, fA clerical employees in 


Railway and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1925, of printing press workers in Bombay 
City in 1929, of workers employed in the building 
trade in Bombay City in 1935, and of all em- 
ployees in the retail trade In various important 
towns in the Province in the same year. In 
1934 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census covering all workers in all working 
perennial factories in the Province Including 
cotton mill operatives. .The second part of this 
census covering seasonal factf)rics w’as conducted 
in the winter ot 1935-36. Except for the results 
of the enquiry Into wages In cotton textile 
Mills conducted lu 1037 expressly for the Bombay 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, the results ot 
all the other enqtiirles have been published either 
in Bi)eclal reports or in articles lu the Labour 
(iazettc. 

WAGE RATES 

Certain Important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates lii India. Firstly, there is as yet 
no Government machinery for the Ibcatlon of 
minimum wages ; and, in the absence of strong 
trade unions covering entire or sections of 
whole Industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates except In the cotton textile 
industry in Aliine<labad wlitch liavc been 
accepted both by employers and employees. 
Tiiere are also few awards by conciliation boards. 
Tlic bargaining jamer of the workers la moreover 
weak ; and the cumulative result of all these 
various factors Is that employers are almost 
entirely at liberty to fix any rates they 
like. Secondly, except for a llralte4 measure 
of shindardisation of time rates of wages for 
unrationaUse<l occupations in the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay City and for weavers, elders 
and doffers in cotton mills in Ahmedabad, there 
is little or no standardisation of rates in 
any industry in the country' ; and, conse- 
quently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre but also between different individuals 
in the san)e occupation in one unit. This varia- 
tion in rates is further complicated by the fact that 
the rates are often subject to various additions 
in the form of dearness allowances and/or 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses and 
to deductions for percentage outs. Thirdly, 
frequent changes are made in the baslo unite 
of time for which rates are fixed ; e.g., ratee 
which are monthly or dally may be changed into 
dally or hourly rates. Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Government and 
railway conoerus and In the induetrial ee« 
tablishments of public and local bodlee are 
divided into several grades and sub-gradee. 
The basis of the grading in all caeei is 
arbitrary and vari^ widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations. Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom If ever filled on the same rates as those 
paid to the workers who have left. In such 
oases advantage Is usually taken to lower ratee 
and the wages offered to new entrants d^imid 
idore on their pertmial aUltty and degree of 
oompetenoe and also on the ratee parewue^ in 
I other similar concerns and the supply of the type 
I of labour required. The faet^ of pereobal 
I competence and the capacity of bargstnliig 
power are the moet important considerations 
tA wage flxetion. The first varies widely be- 
tween indjTidnal and individiiat among Infilaa 
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workers and whereas a minority in all occupa- 
tions may be thoroughly efficient, the same can- 
not be said of the majority. The second 
depends upon densities ol industrial populations 
In mrticular locations. Lastly, rates vary 
Widely between town and mofussil In the case 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled operations. 
But, this variation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations in which 
the really competent men are able to command 
their due anywhere. In view of these several' 


diversely varying factors it is Impossible to 
give any rates of wages which will be found 
to be generally applicable to any particular 
industry in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however, has had a wide 
experience of wages in India and the following 
figures quoted by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient 
workers in certain of the more important occu- 
pations In all sections of Indian industry: — 


Kates in 


Occupations. 

Most usual ! 


luiies in 


period of ; 
payment. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

Mofussil. 

Foremen (Furopeau) . . 

Montlily 

Its. 

500 to 700 

lls. 

400 to 600 

Rs. 

350 to 550 

„ (Indian) 


250 to 400 

1.50 to 800 

160 to 250 

Ohargemen 


150 to 250 

100 to 225 

75 to 200 

Maistrles 

** 

00 to 125 

80 to 110 

60 to 100 

Steam Engine Drivers . . 


50 to 75 

40 to 70 

85 to 50 

1st Class Boiler Attendants . . 

,, 

70 to 90 

65 to 80 

40 to 70 

2nd 


45 to 70 

40 to 60 

85 to 50 

Firemen 


30 0 0 

27 0 0 

24 0 0 

Cabinet Makers 

Dully 

8 to 4 



Carpenters, 1st Class . . 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

„ 2nd „ 


1 12 0 

1 8 0 

14 0 

Fitters, Linesmen 


3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 8 0 

„ Superior 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

M Ordinary 


1 8 0 i 

1 6 0 

1 4 0 

Machinists, Superior . . 


3 4 0 

2 8 0 

.... 

„ Ordinary . . 


1 12 0 

1 12 0 

18 0 

Blaoksmitiui 


2 0 0 

1 8 0 j 

10 0 

Hammermen 


1 4 0 ' 

12 0 

10 0 

Patternmaker* 


8 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

Moulders, Sumrlor 
„ Ordinary 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 



18 0 

14 0 

i *’6 0 

Rivetters 


1 12 0 

18 0 

1 4 0 

Welders .. 


2 8 0 

1 12 0 


Maaotit 

»t 

1 12 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Cobblers 


1 4 0 

12 0 

1 0 0 

Mechanics* Assistants . . 

IP 

14 0 

12 0 

0 14 0 

Weight Litters 

>1 

12 0 

1 0 0 ; 

0 14 0 

Seml-aklllfd workers: (all 
oooupatlons) .. 

II 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

Biakilled workers (all oooupa- 
itoiuiy~-llen 


0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 5 0 

BntldUM workers (all ocoupa* 
ttonay— Women 

• » 

0 8 0 

0 0 0 

0 4 0 
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MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 

The only satisfactory criterion on which to 
base any broad conclnsions regarding move- 
ments of wage rates in any industry in any 
industrial area or centre in India would be to 
take the total wages bills for equal numbers of 
workpeople in the same or similar occupation 
groups at any two dates and to ascertain the 
percentage increase or decrease between the 
two sets of figures. Attempts made by the 
Bombay Labour Office to do this during its 
enquiries in connection with the General Wage 
Onsus were largely frustrated owing to the 
existence of irreconcilable variations of principle 
and considerable diversity in prs'iiioe not only 
as between unit and unit but also in the same 
unit as for example in the cotton textile mill 
in Ahmedabad which had been dealt with above. 
The comparisons which employers most need 
to-day are those with 1914, or, in other words, 
with the pre-war year. All the pay and muster 
rolls for that year were, however, destroyed 
long ago but most units in the textile Industry 
in Bombay have their ‘ basic * time and piece 
rates from which they calculate the earnings 
on which the percentage dearness of food allow- 
ances are computed. 

Beferencea have often been made in this 
note to the dearness allowances of 80 per cent, 
for weavers and of 70 per cent, for all other 
operatives granted In the textile mills in Bombay 
City until the middle of 1933 when the Bombay 
AfUlowners* Association permitted its individual 
aAliated members to take independent action in 
the matter of reducing these allowances. The 
stages by which these allowances came to be 
granted were as follows : January 1918 — 15 per 
cent. ; January 1919 — raised to 35 per cent. ; 
February 1920 — raised to 75 per cent, for weavers 
and to 55 per cent, for all other operatives ; 
Kovember 1920 — raised to 80 and 70 per cent., 
respectively. These allowances were on the 
“ basic ’* rates of 1914 or of some other year 
between 1914 and 1917 — crates which were not 
only not standard for all mills in Bombay City 
but which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mill. For example, the results of 
the 1920 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed that in the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry in Bombay City the 
average earnings (from basic rates plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Rs. 1-9-1 and Es. 2-1-6 per day, of aiders 
between Re. 0-14-3 and Rs. 1-2-11 per day, 
of warpers between Rs. 1-10-3 and Rs. 2-14-0 
r day and for women grey winders 
tween annas 8-3 and annas 15-5 per day. 
Notwithstanding these wide variatkus it is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels in 
any particular textile mill in Bc^bay City 
were, on Uui whole, about 70 per cent, highv 
tli^ the pre-war year at the beginning of the 
year 1933. During the latter half of 19SS and 
m the bejduulng of 1934 all mills in Bombay 
effected considerable cuts in the dearness 
allowances and in some oases also in the baste 
rates. If a later year be taken for purposes of 
oompartson, say 1920, when the Bombay Labour 
Office made a thorough survev of pnsvalent 
rates, the results of the Oeneial Wage Census 
wh^ was eooducted for cotton mills In Bombay 
Cityfor October 1934 showed that wages in the 
Bombay mills, for all occopatkms, as compared 


with July 1926 were lower by 16 per oent. In 
October 1934. If the twelve most numerically im- 
portant “ process ** occupations which cov« 
approximately 70 per cent, of the total number 
of workpeople employed in the industry are taken 
and if the figures for these are compared with 
the figures for the same occupations in 1926, the 
reduction in wages in Octooer 1934 amounted 
to 23.79 per cent, and In July 1937 to 25.40 
per cent. 

In Ahmedabad the war or dearness alloMranoes 
paid in textile mills in that centre varied widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
I»rl8on with the pre-war year is therefore not 
possible ; but, as compart with 1926, wages 
in May 1934 were 4,4 per oent. higher. This 
however, was neutralised by the out of per 
oent. which was brought into effect from 1st 
January 1935. Again, if the most numerloally 
important occupations alone are oonsiderea 
wages in cotton mills in Ahmedabad were 5.20 
per cent, higher in May 1934 than in May 1926. 
In July 1987 wages were 8.40 percent, lower. 

In Sholapur, the Increases in wages granted 
by individual mills between 1916 and 1919 were 
consolklatcd witii the rates prevailing in 1914. 
At the beginning of 1920, the Sholapur mill- 
owner s gave their first separate dearness allow- 
ance In the form of wages in kind — certain quan- 
tities of grain— to all those workers who did 
not remain absent for more than four days in 
a month. Workers who failed to put In the 
required attendance were deprived of this 
Umefit and the agitation of both these and the 
other workers for higher rates led to the Sholapur 
niUlowners conceding dearness allowances in 
cash of 35 per cent, over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers and of 80 per cent, to all other operatives. 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
fluctuation in prices. The existence of several 
conflicting factors in the wages position In 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914 ; but, as compared with 
1926, wages in July 1934 were 20.6 per oent. 
lower. Taking the twelve most numerioally Im- 
portant occupations, wages in Cotton textile 
milli in Bboiapur were 14 per oent. lower in July 
1934 and 13.38 per cent, lower In July 1937 at 
compared with July 1926. 

The all-round effect of ttie Interim Recom- 
mendations of the Bombay Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee which were accepted by all 
cotton mills in the Province of Bombay was that 
the total wages bill in the Industry was inoreated 
I by about 12| i>er oent. or by nearly a crore of 
' rupees per annum. Similar Increases were 
I granted m cotton mills in the Central Provinoee 
I and Berar, in Cawnpore and in Coimbatore. 

I Owing to the lack of the necessary data for 
the purpose, similar comparisons for other 
industries and for other provinces axe not 
possible. 

EARNOiGS. 

Whilst full and accurate tnformatkm with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
porpoees of wage ftxatioa, statlstios of earnings 
alcme are of value for the proper ssseesment aM 
appreciation of the wen-oeing of the mseses. 
provided however that the term ''earnings** 
has one uniform meaning In its oompotatioo 
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»nd application. In practice, the connotation Two sets of figures may be ooinpile4 for 
d the term varies widely for it Is commonly “ earnings (1) average daily earnings ascer- 
appll^ to one of three different values: (1) tained by dividing the total earnings for a group 
gross earnings ; (2) net earnings ; or (3) the of workers In any occupation by the total of th« 
amount which a workman receives in his pay number of days actually worked by all tke Indi- 
an velope. In correct statistical parlance It viduals in the group ; and (2) average monthly 
is none of these three. X-et ns explain. “Gross earnings asoertaineil by dividing the total eam- 
earnlngs" for any particular i)ay period are Ings of the group for a period of on* month 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic by the number of persons in the group. In 
rates — ^tlme or piece — plus all the allowances, cases where statistics have been collected for 
bonuses and perquisites— or the value of such wage j^riods of Iciss tluin a month, monthly 
where they are not in ctfwh — to which he may averages can be reckoned by asairtaiuing the 
be entitled by virtue of his contract of employ- weighted average of the numi)er of days worked 
ment and includes wages given for any i)crio<ls by all the units concerned in the month in which 
of leave with pay which may l>c granted during tlie shorter period is contained and by multi- 
such pay period. The allowances may either l>e plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
in the form of dearness allowances in cash or tlio welglited average less the figure for average 
grain . allowances or allowances for overtime absence as shown by the figures for average 
work. Ilonuses may l)e for goisl attendance l»eroentage attendance for the group. Average 
and/or for efficiency. PerqulsIUjH may be in the v^^Tcentage attendance is the peicentage ratio of 
form of free housing, travelling allowanoos, free the total number of days actually worked by all 
medical attendance, free railway passes, etc. the Individuals In a group to the possible working 
“ Ket earnings ’* are gross earnings loss deduc- days in the i>ay period for the group, 
tlons for fines. “ The amount in the pay 

•nvelope ” is net earnings less any further dodue- Part I of the General Wage Census covering 
tlons which may be mmlo by an employer for all pi*rennlal factories in the Province of Bombay 
house rent, medioal atbrndanot;, subscriptions covered nearly a thousand occuiwtlous in 
to provident funds, income-tax, refunds of m-arly twenty industries. For tlie purposes 
advaueoa, payments for purcboses from co- of the census the Province of Bombay was divided 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, Into ton territorial areas and the rejxjrts contain 
repayments of loans from provident fund the averages of daily and monthly earnings for 
accounts or from co-operative credit societies, all monthly paid workers in all the occuiwtions 
subsoriptions to sports clubs or institutes, etc. ooncerned in each of these ten areas. It Is 
The amoiint in tlm pay enveloj-H) can never lie obviously not i^sslble for us to roprodUiJe 
reckoned as earnings because every worker is the figures here but for purix)se5 of general 
expeot«d to isiy for his lnex)me-tax, house rent interest we give below (1) the averages of 
and puroliosos (uui to liquidate ids other liabil- moathiy luirnings for six ot the most important 
Itiet and debts from his income, in all cases j oecuiMit ions which are to be found in ail fac- 
where fining is widely pn^vakmt gross earnings toiies, but particularly in Engineering work- 
can also not be reckoned os income liecause these shops; (2) the general averages for men in ail 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines, engineering and “ common *’ occupations in all 
‘ Net earnings ' would most correctly approxi- factories; (3) the average monthly earnings 
mat« to earnings for statistical purposes, in six of the most important printing occux>a- 
Sufflciont has U*en stated to show how,tious; ( 4 ) the general averages for “ process" 
diffloult the oomnutatlou of *' earnings " oen be. j operatives in all printing prenses which are fac- 
Dlffercnt statistfdans and different boiiles hold j tories for the purjioses of the Indian Fac- 
dltferent views as to its correct computation ! tories Act in the Bombay Presidency ; (5) the 
and that is the reason why the term * earnings ’ j average dally eartiings in the more numerically 
Is so vrldely iutorpreted. The most frequent i Imiwrtant occupations in the cotton textile 
and general usage of the term for statistloaJ i industry for 1934 with the increases recommended 

8 ur}>oHes la to take gross earnings in cash less’ by the Bombay TexHIe labour Inquiry (.’om- 
nes and without ^'aluatIng such perquisites , mlttee In their Interim lleport which was 
as housing, free medical attendance and free j pubilsluHi in February 1938 and w'hlcli were 
railway passes in the case of railway w'orkers, | oct'epted by all Cotton Textile Mills in the 
and to include travelling alloa*anoe8 wliore these | Province ; (tt) the averiigc daily earnings in the 
are paid for conveyance betn-eon place of work same occupiitioin in July 1937 in cotton textile 
and homo but not whtm they are for trans- , mills lu lUuubay, AhmeilalMid and bholapur as 
port to some other toinporary sphere of work. 1 piiblislied in the Ck)Qunlttee'8 Interim Report 
ThU is the basis on which figures for “ earnings ” ; with the recommended increases again added to 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Otfioelthe iniblished figures; and (7) the general 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census ; » averages of dally earnings for all male and women 
and, subject to minor modifications, fonts other ' operatives for the whole of the Province of 
QiiQulries into wages. It is of the utmost im- Bomltay for all factory industries in Bombay 
porUnce that in the conduct of every enquiry exdudiug the Textile, the Engineering and the 
mto wages, all the jpersons who are entrusteil ' Printing Industries. The figures in brackets 
with the work of filling up the required returns lu Uie first, tlte third, tlie fifth, the sixth and 
•hould have a clear and thorough ocmception the seventli tables show the numbers of 
na to what should or should not be Included in w'orkers covered by the averages to which they 
earahigt. " relate. 
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/. Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers in Six Important 
Graded Occupations — All Factories — 1934 . 


Areas. 

I 

1 Moulders. 

Black- 

smiths. 

Fitters. 

Machinists 

(turnorB), 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 



Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. 

Bombay City 

42 4 9 
(592) 

50 11 0 
(534) 

55 13 7 

(3,985) 

54 3 5 
(1,614) 

51 4 11 

(2,544) 

40 13 8 
(1,177) 

2. 

Bombay Suburban, 
Thana, Kolaba and 
Eatnagiri. 

27 1 5 
(11) 

52 13 4 
(34) 

1 

51 11 9 

(404) 

49 3 0 
(89) 

39 14 10 
(135) 

31 7 11 

(29) 

3. 

Ahmedabad City 

36 1 2 

(164) 

51 0 10 
(113) 

i 49 8 6 

1 (773) 

44 10 1 

(315) 

54 4 10 
(415) 

38 15 9 
(24). 

4. 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
and Panch Mahals. 

70 12 10 
(94) 

70 8 6 
(64) 

1 71 11 0 
j (411) 

56 4 10 
(249) 

51 1 9 
(36) 

37 8 0 
(23) 

b. 

Broach and Surat . . 

40 8 0 
(4) 

46 3 8 

(8) 

i 

63 2 8 
(66) 

54 5 5 
(18) 

41 10 5 
(18) 

mi. 

6. 

East and 'West 
Ehandesb. 

36 0 7 
(14) 

38 IS 5 
(21) 

40 4 8 
(284) 

34 14 0 

m 

36 6 8 
(42) 

34 1 9 
(7) 

7 . 

Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar. 

3L 4 0 
(70) 

38 4 6 i 
(«4) 

43 7 5 

(473) 

42 6 9 ! 

(183) 

34 14 11 
(154) 

31 7 6 
(58) 

8. 

Sholapur City 

25 9 2 
(14) 

33 10 2 
(22) 

36 5 4 
t (143) 

32 15 8 
(81) 

29 0 11 
(63) 

24 15 1 
(10) 

d. 

Sbolapur and Satara. . 

20 3 9 
(49) 

29 1 8 
(17) 

40 15 4 
(58) 

33 13 0 
(33) 

33 1 3 

(23) 

33 8 1 
(9) 

10. 

Belgaum, Dharwar, 
Bljaporand Kanara. 

41 1 4 

(57) 

52 2 2 i 
(93) 1 

46 1 8 
(466) 

45 4 8 
(174) 

47 3 7 
(228) 

43 7 0 
(88) 

Pmtideiicy Proper. . 

41 10 Z 
(1,059) 

50 6 0 
(970) j 

53 4 9 
(7,063) 

51 1 4 
(2.772) 

49 9 0 
(3,657) 

40 3 0 
(1.420) 
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II, General Averages of Percerdage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and “ Common *’ Occupations excluding Unskilled 
Labourers — All Factories — 1934 . 


Areas. 

Number of 
workmen 
returned. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

dally 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 

1. Bombay City 

35,720 

87.7 

Its. a. p. 

1 12 2 

Its. a. p. 

41 8 5 

2. Bombay Suburban. Thana, 
Kolaba and liatnatfirl . . 

2.735 

90.0 

1 11 6 

43 2 11 

8. Ahmedabad City . . 

8.426 

92.4 

1 4 10 

33 7 4 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Panch Mahals . . 

2,136 

87.1 

2 4 9 

52 12 7 

5. Broach and Surat . . I 

703 

89.1 

1 4 1 

32 1 10 

6. East and West Kiiandesh . | 

2,142 

89.4 

1 0 11 

26 7 0 

7. Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednatiar . . 

4,811 

87.5 

1 3 11 

29 1 7 

8. Sholapur City . . . . | 

1,850 

92.7 

0 14 2 

22 1 4 

0. Sholapur and Satara 

631 

89.8 

0 15 11 

24 2 1 

10. Boigaum, Dharwar, Bija- 
pur and Katiara 

1 3,887 

01.2 

17 2 

34 13 7 

Presidency l*roper 

j 62.041 

88.8 

i 10 5 

38 8 3 


Ill, Average Monthly Earnitigs in Six Important Printing Occupaticms, 
May 1934 . 


Area. 

Prtiof 

Koadera. 

Compoai- 

tors. 

li«*tter 

Pres.-: 

Machine- 

men. 

Bailers. 

Binders. 

Type 

Casters. 

Bombay City 

Us. a. p. 
62 0 7 
(1«4) 

Rs. a. p. 
38 3 0 
(1.272) 

Rs. a. p. 
47 2 9 
(265) 

Rs. a. p. 
21 7 10 

(692) 

Rs. a. p. 
29 11 8 
(362) 

Rs. a. p. 
28 8 11 
(90) 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Eatnaglri. 

25 0 0 
(1) 

22 11 S 
(18) 

26 11 1 
(5) 

14 7 3 
(62) 

20 15 0 
(3) 

25 3 7 

(5) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

29 8 0 ! 
(4) 

27 5 2 
(97) 

89 8 11 
(17) 

19 1 7 

(21) 

29 5 8 
(9) 

15 5 3 
(25) 

Broach and Siurat 

47 0 0 
(1) 

23 3 10 
(59) 

34 14 0 
; (9) 

16 10 2 
(7) 

1 23 3 8 

i <“> 


Poona, Natik and Ahmed- 

nagar. 

88 5 1 
(84) 

23 2 11 
(850) 

81 14 2 
(W) 

13 15 7 
(140) 

I 25 2 2 
(62) 

23 15 3 
(82) 

Prealdenoy Proper. . 

57 10 4 
(204) 

34 0 6 
(1.796) 

43 7 0 
(862) 

19 12 6 
(922) 

28 13 10 
( (447) 

1 

25 4 10 
(162) 
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IV, (hneral Averages of Percentage AUefidance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns — Men only — May 1934 . 


Area. 

Number of i 
persons ' 

employed. ^ 

Average - 

percentage 
attendance, j 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 

Bombay City 

I 5,705 

1 

91.7 

Ra, a. p, 

1 18 2 

Rs. a. p. 

87 4 10 

Bombav Suburban, Tbana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri 

249 

92.8 

; 10 4 

25 4 2 

Abmedabad City . . 

1 237 

87.9 

1 118 

26 2 2 

Broach and Surat . . 

108 

92.2 

1 0 14 0 

22 14 11 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. 

1 1.650 

91.8 

116 

27 2 2 

Presidency Proper . . . . 

7,949 1 

J 

91.7 

1 6 2 1 

34 4 9 


V. Average Daily Durnivgtt* in the imtnerically moet important ocmpations in the Cotton Textile 
InduUry in the Province of Bombay according to the. renulte of the Ceneral Wage ( 'en^m of 1934 with 
the invreae^^ given in accordance with the. recommendations of the Textile Labour Inquiry/ 
( 'ommittee ( I nterim Be port) . 


Areas.* 

Franjp 

Tenterh.J 

Siderti, 

DoiTers. 

Rcelers. 

Winders, 

Tm'o Loom 
Weavers. 


Kh a, p. 

Rs a. i» 

Rm. a. |). 

R«. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Bombay City 

1 3 2 

1 1 3 

0 11 10 

011 9 

0 13 2 

1 8 2 

Bombay Subiuban, Tliaiia, 

(7,20H) 

(12.304) 

(9,556) 

(6,316) 

(13,367) 

(24,666) 

Kolaba and Ratnagiri . . 

1 3 1 

1 0 9 

0 11 9 

0 12 2 

0 11 11 

1 7 2 

(325) 

(828) 

(444) 

(211) 

(625) 

(1,492) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

1 0 8 

1 2 11 

0 13 1 

0 13 8 

0 14 1 

2 0 7 

Alimedabad, Kaira and 

(5,043) 

(11.316) 

(8,037) 

(1,693) 

(6, .>14) 

(25,340) 

Ranch Maiials . . 

1 1 8 

0 14 5 

0 9 2 

0 10 10 

0 12 3 

1115 


(217) 

(464) 

(318) 

(51) 

(294) 

(1H)8) 

Broach and Surat 

(1 15 11 

0 14 4 

0 9 2 

0 8 3 

0 9 6 

1 6 4 


1 (185) ' 

(389) ; 

(277) . 

(70) ! 

(319) 

(945) 

East and West Khandesh 

0 15 5 

0 12 7 

0 7 5 

0 9 4 1 

0 8 5 

1 6 9 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 

! (399) ; 

! (744) : 

1 

(418) 

(347) ! 

(849) 

1 (1,027) 

nagar 

112' 

0 1.5 3 

0 9 0 

0 7 2 

0 6 

1 7 6 

(46) 

> (111) ' 

(68) 

(20) 1 

(82) 

(269) 

Shoiapur City 

0 12 11 

0 11 0 

0 8 11 

0 6 11 

0 7 7 

1 8 0 

(813) 

(1,692) 

(1,205) 1 

(1,449) 

(2,108) 

(2,439) 

Sholapur and Satara 

0 9 1 

0 8 6, 

0 4 9' 

0 5 4 

0 5 8 

0 14 4 

Bdgaujn, Bijapur, Dharwar 

(108) 1 

(216) I 

(147) 

(303) 

1 (08) 1 

(207) 

and Kanara 

0 13 0 

i 0 9 2 ' 

0 5 11 1 

0 9 5 

() 5 3 ' 

0 12 1 

(447) 

1 (759) : 

(842) 1 

(1,116) 

1 (63) 

(266) 

Province of Bombay 

13 6 

1 1 3 

0 11 8 

0 10 11 

0 12 7 

1 11 6 

(14,791) 

(28,913) j 

(21,312) 

(11,575) 

(24,219) 

(57,658) 


• Tbe Labour OMos report gives figures for average daily earnings separately for men and 
women and for time rated and piece priced workers. The figures contained in the above table are 
the weighted avenges for both male and female workers whether paid on time or piece. Childien 
are excluded. 

t The figures according to the results of the general Wage Census have been increased according 
to the rates of increase specified for diffemit cab^ories of earnings in the Hchedule ^ven at page 92 
of the Bombay Textile lobour Inquiry Committee's Interim Keport and whkh has been reproduced 
at page &S2 of this section. 

X *' Ikame Tenters " indude Drawing, Stubbing, Inter and Boving Tehters. 
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VI, Average Daily Earnings in the numerically most important occupatwAs in Cotton Textile 
Mills in Bornhay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur according to the special enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Labmr office in J uly for the Textile Labour Inqvi^ Committee with the increases recommend^ 
by the Committee added to the figures in the same way as in the above table. 


CentrcH.* 

Frame 

Tenters. 

Slders. 

Doffers. 

Keelers, 

Winders. 

Two Loom 
Weavers. 


K«. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rh. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a, p. 

Ks, a. p. 

Bombay 

1 2 4 

1 1 10 

0 12 2 

0 10 6 

0 12 7 

1 7 8 

{5.4«4) 

(9.240) 

(8,(»40) 

(5,901) 

(14,623) 

(21,463) 

Ahmedabad . . . . 

1 2 11 

1 3 10 

0 12 6 

0 10 3 

0 10 9 

1 10 8 


(3.ri26) 

(7,193) 

(5,7H1) 

' (1,436) 

(6,329) 

(22,077) 

8holapur 

0 11 11 

0 10 3 

0 8 5 

0 4 11 

0 6 6 

18 1 

(HID 

1 (1,73.5) 

(1.344) 1 

(1.290) 

(2.460) 

(2,644) 


* The flguroB for earnings in the above tjihle were taken from the Tnterlm Keport of the 
Textile Labour Kuqulry Conimittee. The flguren for July 1U37 for tlie other textile areas in the 
Province of Bombay were not jmlillshed when we went to Press. 


The dltferenees in the t wo sets of figures in Tables Nos. V and VI show that there was a distinct 
fall In earnings all round between 1{»34 and 11»37. This was particularly so iu Ahmedabud where, 
according to the Xtelhi Agieenu’ut ot 1035 a cut of 01 i»er cent, was effe«‘ted ail round. 

VII. The (Uneral Aiverugey af Daily Earnings for all operatives in all fadory Industries in 
the Province of Bombay ecrludiug the Engineering, the Textile and (he Printing Induxtrics according to 
the (General Wage ('ensns. 1034. 


IndiisUy, 


Oils. I'aluts ami Soap 
Match Mnuufact tiring 
llubber. t repo and l-eatliei . . 

Refined Sugar Munufaetuving 
Oheiuleal and IMiarmacoulical 
Aerated Water Maiiufaeturlng 
(ilass Manufacturing. . 

Tolmeco and I'igaiette Manuturturing 

Flour Milling 

Papi'r Manufacturing 
Dairying, lUtK'uit and Sweet 
Tiles Manufaciuritig 
Power Laundries 

DUtUlerles 

(lold and Silver Thread 


The ReporU of the Central Provinces and 
Bemr Textile labour Inquiry Committee and 
The Coimbatore Court, of Inquiry which ame 
publiRhed during the year lOSe give the figures 
^ average earning* in individual mllU in virtoas 
centre* but no general figures for the centres as 
a whole. For furtiter detailed tnlonnaUon 
regarding ^^oges iu these areas the reader must 
refer to the reports indicated as it is not possible 
to reproduce figures for individual units in this i 
note. j 


(bmcral avoruges of Dnilv KamiiigsfM 


All .Mfu. 

, .UlMomeii, 

1 AU Adult 
OlM?ratlvps. 

Its. a. i> 

Rs. . 1 . p. 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 7 

; 0 5 4 

0 13 3 

(2,490) 

(613) 

(3,103) 

1 0 5 

0 9 11 

0 13 11 

(3.294) 

(2.174) 

(5.4(58) 

0 15 2 

0 15 7 

0 10 5 

(1.006) 

(80) 

(1.146) 

0 10 1 

0 8 0 

U JO 0 

(977) 

(14) 

(991) 

0 1.5 5 

0 10 5 

' 0 14 2 

(653) 

I (212) 

! (865) 

10 3 

0 13 0 

: 10 2 

(788) 

! (11) 

1 (799) 

0 11 10 1 

1 0 6 6 

1 0 11 5 

(670) 

1 

(728) 

0 10 11 

0 6 2 

0 9 7 

(475) 

, om 

(6(i5) 

1 1 11 i 

i 0 9 10 ! 

114 

(590) 

; (46) 

(636) 

0 14 10 

1 0 4 10 

' 0 10 11 

(S62) 

i (200) i 

(622) 

0 1.5 5 j 

1 0 10 0 

0 15 1 

(489) 1 

; (3.5) i 

(924) 

0 11 7 

! 073 : 

0 10 7 

(377) 

i (107) ] 

(484) 

13 6 ' 

0 n 10 

13 3 

(242) ! 

(10) 

(252) 

0 14 1 

0 7 0 ! 

0 14 0 

(194) 1 

(3) ! 

(167) 

0 9 7 

0 8 1 

0 9 7 

(471 

(D ! 

(48) 


Proviacial factory administration reports 
show that the monthly eamlnn of cotton 
weavers and spinners in some other provinces 
are as follows : Boigal Rs. 25 si^ Rs. 14 ; 
Punish Es. 28 and Rs. 20 ; and Madras Bs. 27 
and Rs. 20. In the Jute mill industry, single shift 
hessian weavers earn Bs. 31 per month and the 
average for both warp and weft spinners Is 
Bs. par naonth. The earnings of wommi 
workers in jute mills varv between Bs. 11 per 
month for most oooupations and Bs. 15 per 
month for twitters. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Under tbe ordinary common law an injnred 
workman is entiUed to recover damages or 
compensation for an injury sustained by him 
in the course of his employment if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the personal 
negligence of his employer. In addition, the 
Indian Fatal Accidents Act of 1855 permitted 
the award of damages to the dependants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
his death was due to the wrongful act, neglect 
or fault of the person responsible for the accident. 
The procedure in connection with the ro<,overy 
of damages under both the common Law an<i the 
Fatal Accidents Act was, however, extremely 
cumbersome. This together with tlie ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
financial disability in undertaking extensive 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- ■ 
geous position in suits for compensation. ! 
Moreover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country, accidents were annua Uv becoming 
more numerous than before and, in their results 
were responsible for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their families. Dlsabuitlcs 
similar to those had been removed in most of 
the industrial lse<l coun^es of the world by the 
passing of workmen's comjiensatlon laws 
providing for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
lujure<i as a result of industrial accidents and 
to their dependents in cases where the accidents 
resulted In death. The necessity for such legis- 
lation In India was obvious and the Govern- 
ment of India drew up proposals for a Work- 
men's Ckirapensatiou Act which they circulated 
to all local Governments In 1921. The pro- 
posals met with a fair measure of approval and 
the Government of India drew up a Bill which 
they introduced in the Legiikative Assembly 
in September 1922. After its reference to a 
Select Committee, the Bill was passed in March 
1923 and the Indian Workmen's Compensation 
Act was brought into operatiou with effect 
from the Ist July 1924. This was the first 
piece of legislation in the field of social insurance 
in India. 

WORKMEN’S C(»iIP£NSATION 
ACT, vm. 

In its main princiides, the Indian Act follows 
the British model but its joecision and rigidity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini- 
stration are some of the features which distin- 
guish it from the Irtish Act. In its scope — type 
and claases of workers covered — the original 
Act of 1928 fell far short of the British Act but 
it was neoessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a poUey of gradnahiiess in the matter 
to as to seeiire the enpport of vested Interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
hy am^ing Acts passed in 1920, 1929. IMl 
audios! and the Aet as it stands to-day covers 
over seven mittlon industrial worfesrs in the 
eoimtry. Under the Act, payment of eom- 
pensatioii has been made ofaligatary on all em- 
ployers whose en^ikqroes eoae wltoln its aeope, 
even in eases where there has been no negU- 
BBneeaadtaJaied worikmen or tlm densiidaata of 
toose kflfled ean obtain oompensatiwi in all eases 
where pwsonal injury has been caused by 


accident ariiing ortt of and in the course of employ' 
merd and where the accident is not directly 
attributable to' misconduct, breaches of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices. Be- 
sides bodily Injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosphorus poisoning wore deemed and 
treated for the purposes of comj>ensat]on, 
as injuries caused by accident; provided 
however, tluit the w'orker concerned was In 
the service of the same employer for more than 
six months. Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of original occuiMtional diseases in 
1926 In order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International I>abour Conference in 1925. 
This list was further expanded in 1983 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologucs or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) chrome ulreratlon or Its seqiielae, and (3) 
compressed air Illness (Caisson Disease) or its 
sequelae. 

The Iloynl Ck)inml8gIon on Indian Labour 
made a long series of recoinmendationH for the 
improvement of the Act ; firstly, to (fxtend 
its scope so as to cover all types and classes 
of workers who were likely to bo most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry ; 
secondly, to enhance tlio scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the methods for their 
payment ; and, thirdly, to effect various changes 
designed to Improve the administration of the 
measure. It Is not nensessary for the purposes 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis- 
lation in connection with workmen’s compensa- 
tion In India since the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useful if we gave 
the main provisions of the Act as It stands 
to-day. 

Claeses of Workmen Covered by the Act . — 
These have been specifletl in the definition of 
the term " workman ” contained in section 2(1) 
(n) and in Schedule II. In aU cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those whose monthly earnings 
! exceed Bs. 300 are excluded. Speaking broadly, 
the Act covers railways ; factories ; mines ; 
seamen ; docks ; persons employed In the con- 
struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which are of more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in beijydit ; or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels ; 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
wturk* the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
or taking down any telegraph or teleptmne 
line or overhead electric Uims or cables ; aerial 
ropeways, canal pipe lines or sewers ; the fire 
brigade ; railway mall service ; operations 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas ; 
blasting <q>erations and excavations : ferry 
boat sarvioes; einebona, coffee, rubber or 
tea piantatlottB; electricity or gas generating 
stations ; Ughtboiises ; cineflta^^prapo picture 
producing and eiliibtthig: divers : deffiiaBt and 
wild antmal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivert and chauffeurs. Persons employ- 
ed through suh-eonttocten by a person fulfilling 
a eoaliact with a railway are also covered. As 
far as seamen are eoneeraed, both seamen on 
ships registered in India and those on shl^ 
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registered la foreign countries are included. 
Not only workmen employed within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining, operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
]()Ower and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using me^nlcal power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Governor -General in Council is empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
Of workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature. 

Amountn of Compensation PambU . — The 
amount of compensation payable depends on 
the average monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman The term ‘wages' includes 
overtime pay and the value of any conceHsions 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quartos, etc. After the monthly wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa- 
tion due is decided by a rcfcren<;e to Schedule 
IV which glvoH in a tabular form the amounts of 
oompensatton f»»r deatli, permanent total and 
temporary disablement in rospegt of each of 
seventeen wage classes. The amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an injured work^n 
whose monthly wages are not more than Rs. lo 
are Its. 500 for death, Its. 700 for permanent 
total and half tlie monthly wages for temporary 
disablement. Ror a workman whose montldy 
wages are between Rs. 60 and Its. 6o, the cor- 
responding figures are Hs. l.dOO, Hs. 2,520 and 
Us, 16 respectively. The maxima for persons 
earning over Its. 200 per month are Us. 4,000, 
Rh, 6,600 and Rs, 30 per mouth re8i>ectlvely. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate <if Rs, 200 and 
R«. 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary dlHublement. No oora- 
pensatiou i» jmyable in resjwt of a ‘ waiting 
period ’ of seven days following that on which 
the Injury was caused. 

(NOTE: Pennanent total disabletnent means 
such dlsableraeut which jHirmanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which lie was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any oombmatlon of hvjurles totalling 100 per 
cent, loss in earning oapaolty is redded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of Injuries does not arise In one accident.) 

Who are Dependants , — These are defined in 
two categories : firstly, those who are In practi- 
cally all oases actually dependants ; and secondly 
those who may or may not be in that position, 
t'he first iucludos a wife, a minor legitimate son, 
unmarried legitimate daunhter and a widowed 
mother. The second indudes a husband, a 
narent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
Ulegitlmate sou. an unmarried illegitimate 
daugliter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmaiTied or widowed sister, a widowed 
danghter-ln-law, a minor child m a doomed 
•on and a paternal grandparent, 

(7tfi«ral,~Ihe interests of dependants In 
earn of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all oases of fatal aocldmits 
should be brought to the noUoe of the Oominls- 
ftoner; (2) In all oases where an employer 


admits liability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner ; and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the Information neces- 
sary to enable them to Judge If they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
tiideniulfied by his sub-contractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman. 

Au employer is permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
rupees and so much of such aggregate as does 
not exceed the compensation jwyable to that 
dependant Is to be deducted by the Commis- 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
employer. Furtlier, the Commissioner may 
deduct a sum up to Rs. 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred. 


Administration . — The Act Is administered 
entirely on a piovincial basis by Commissioners 
to bo apiK)in(ed by Local Governments. The 
I’rovlnctis of Ilengal and Madras have one Com- 
missioner each for the w'hole province. The 
Province of liombay has one Commissioner for 
the more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub- judges liave been appointed as 
ex-ofiiclo Commissioners for Workmen's Ck>mpeD- 
sat Ion. In the other provinces, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judge is the Commissioner 
within lib jiu-lsdlctlou. 

ihider the common law of England, in civil 
suits for damages for lujuries sustained by 
workmen it Is oi>en to tlie employer to plead-— 

(1) tlie doctrine of (‘ommon employment, by 
whicli the employer Is not normally liable to 
pay damages to a workman for an injury re- 
sulting from tlie default of another workman ; 

(2) the doctrine of assumed risk, by which 
an employtH* b presumed to have ao^pted a 
risk if it b sucli that he ought to have Icpowm 
it to be t>art of tlie rbks of his ocoapdtion. 
The Royal Commission on labour regarded 
botli these doctrines as inequitable and recom- 
mended by a majority tiiat a measure should 
l>e enacted abrogating these defences. Pro- 
vincial governments weje consulted in 1982 
and wexe almost unanimously in favour of 
legislation for the purpose. In tlie mean tinm 
Judicial decisions in Britbh India W'hRe generally 
agreeing as to tlie luequitability of the dootrines 
have been such as to leave it open to employen 
in most Provinces to have recourse to 

The Government of India Introduced a JBlh 
in the Central Legislative Assembly on the 
I5tli August 1988 to declare that these delenoet 
shall not be raised in suits for damages in 
British India in respect of injuries snstalnsd 
by workmen. 

STATlSTiCS OF W<»KlfEirS 

oomwsAJKm. 

The statlsttos ngarding eases disposed d 
andsr the Act have been oolleoted and pnhliahed 
since 1st July 1924 on which date the origliial 
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Act came into force. These statistics showj over 188 lakhs of rupees in 248,402 rases. The 
that In the period of thirteen and a half years! foUowinR table shows the number of cases, 
from July 1024 to December 1037 the total 1 classified by nature of Injuries and the amounts 
amount of comi)en8atlon paid amounted to ; of compensation paid in each year since 1924 : — 

Workmen's Compensation Statistics — AlUIndia, 1924 - 36 . 


1 

Number of cases. 1 Amount of compensation paid for. 

Year. 

1 Fatal. 1 Non-fatal. | Total. jPatal case*s| | All cases. 


1924*— 

Adults 




249 

3.898 

4,147 1 

Ks. 

82,085 

Rs. 

66,248 

Rs. 

1,48,383 

Minors 




2 . 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925-- 










Adults 




583 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95.535 

6,41,530 

Minors 




7 , 

30 

37 

2(K) 

2,391 

2,691 

1926— 

Adults 




661 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

695 

8,20,321 

Minors 




3 

45 

48 

460 

1,165 

1927— 

Adults 




777 ' 

14,397 

1.5,174 

5,81,400 

5,27.984 

11,09,384 

Minors 




^ 1 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,875 

1928— 

Adults 




819 i 

15,898 

16,717 

5,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,251 

Minors 




ii , 

42 

:,i 

2,494 

1.985 

4,479 

1929— 

Adults 




886 ! 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

12,57,768 

Minors 





34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2.401 

1930— 









12,45,052 

Adults 




867 ' 

22,656 

23,523 

0,59,302 

7,85,750 

Minors 




4 ' 

47 

51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1981— 









10,65,131 

Adults 




! 696 

16,764 

17,461) 

4,44,246 

0,20,88.5 

Minors 




1 ' 

26 

29 

600 

025 

1,226 

1932— 









8,22,257 

Adults 




‘ 600 

13,641 

14,241 

3,60,104 

4,62,093 

Minors 

1988— 

Adults 




! 1 ^ 

19 

20 

200 

688 

888 




526 

14,015 

14,541 

3,31,357 

4,82,477 

8,13,834 

Minors 





18 

18 


115 

116 

1934— 

Adults 




1 697 . 

16,271 

16,868 

3,71,562 

4,96,437 

8,67,999 

Minors 



..1 1 ; 

21 

22 

200 

648 

848 

1985— 

Adults 




692 

22,283 

22,975 ! 

5.22,331 

6,38,383 

11,60,714 

Minora 




4 

20 

24 1 

200 

551 

751 

1936— 

Adults 




1.036 

27,444 

1 

28,480 1 

1 

1 7,40,331 

7,22,943 

14,63.274 

Minors 




2 

2H 

30 1 

[ 150 

750 

i 906 

1937— 

Adults 




768 

28,874 

29,642 

5,46,242 

i 

; 7,42,504 

i 12,88,746 

Minors 





3 

3 


! 

i 


• The figures for 1924 relate only to the six months from Ist J uly to 3l8t December. 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. j 

A compulsory system of workmen's compensa- ' 
tkm enhanoes the ooet of production but not to 
any apprecUble extent. In the case of coal ; 
mines, the Increase In cost has been estimated s 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal ; 
(Vids para S9 of the Report of toe Indian Coai ; 
Oommittee, 1925). However, the owners of; 
many ^ the smaller coal mines were compelled ; 
to dose down their mines but this was due; 
mainly to the severe deinesakm with whldi the < 
Industry was fao^. In the Punjab, the pro- ' 
pridors of the coal mines In the Jbelom DlsUict i 
were repmted to be not satisfied* with the pri- ! 

enjoyed by the miners under the Act as | 
some of them bad to pay as compensation on a 
sinile aoddnit more than they could earn during ’ 


a month. An unexpccte<J incre-ase In t he number 
of serious and fatal aceWentH may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies In accident insiu'anoe 
but there can be nu denying the fact that the 
introduction of workmen’s coini)ensatton has 
helpetl considerably to impn^ve the standard 
of safety in the country. Facilities for accictent 
insurance are now Iwlng provided by a number 
of leading insurance companies in the country 
and the most important of these are the Claims 
Bureaux in Calcutta and Madras. The Calcutta 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the 
leading insurance companies operating in India 
deals with a large number of claims and offers 
valuable oo-operation to the authorities in 
settling eomj^naatlon dalmg. In Bombay, 
insurance companies were concerned with turn 
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the number of caeeH that came up before the 
Ck»mmimloner. Imurance companiee as a rule 
contest only cases involving questions of law 
or principle and are of l)eneftt to all concerned. 
In these provinces insurance is widely resorted 
to by the employers esi)eclaUy in the textile 
Industry. The Mlllowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd., Bombay, Is an organisation 
of employers one of whose objects Ih the mutual 
Insurance of members against liability to pay 
compensation or damages t<» wunkmeii employed 
by them or their dependants f<»r Injuries or 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
in the course of eniployment. 


The report for the year 1937 states that, 
as in the previous years, a few trade unions 
were reported to have assisted their members 
to obtain compensation. In the Province of 
Bombay, the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad. was the only trade union to take 
any effective share in the settlement of claims 
for compensation o; behalf of the workers. 
This Unlrm liandlod 244 cases during 1937 and 
compensation amounting to Ks. 21,915 was 
secured. In Bengal the activity of individual 
trade unions was more marked in 1937 as 
compared with 1936. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


The earliest known trade unions In India were 


(1) The Bombay Milibands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose ofl 
memorialising (lovernment for improvements In j 
factory law and which soon l>ecame moribund I 
mfter the pisslng of the 1891 Act ; (2) The 
Amalgamated Boclcty of Hallway Servants of 
India and Burma formed In 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled KurofV'ans employed on 
railways, more as a frlejully society than a 
combination for securing concessions ; (3) a 
Printers’ Union started in Oahaitta In 1906 ; and 


(4) The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
In 1907. 'I'ho Kamgar Hltwardhak Sablia, 


Bombay, which came into existence In 1910, was 
a body of social work«‘rs who were interested in 
questions ('onnected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
oases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known In the West, did not l>egln In India 
till almost after tlic end of the Great War. 
Trade organisations were, liowevor, not imknown 
and trade or craft gxillds had a definite place in 
the social economy of the village communities. 
Each trade or craft was tlie monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as a ‘ guild The two main 
functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the members inter *e ; and 
<2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste os a whole vi#-o-ri# the 
community. The panchayate, as the executives 
of these guilds were call^, enforced their deci- 
sions on their members by means of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hariaU, i.e., withholding of 
service. These guilds differed from 
modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out- 
side the particular castes ooncemed, and that 
tbev hail no written rules or regulations. Their 
background was more social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘ close trade unions,* 
Oontaot with the West and the gradual industrial- 
isation of the ooimtry, however, introduced 
eisa vases In the solidarity of the village eom- 
muniUes and consequently Into the homosenelty 
of the old craft guilds which began to dtsint^ 
crate and disappear only to emerge later in a 
nurm more suited to modem Industrialism. 


The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism In India, but it must be regret- 


fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers in the country is far below the stage of 
development whlcli it has reached in Great 
Britain and In many of the other industrialised 
countries of the world. The reason for this can 
1)0 put in a nutshell; lack of a will to organise 
as far as the workers are concerned mainly 
III fwvr of victimisation and organised opposition 
to association by workmen from their employers. 
Such success as the movement has met 
with is duo largely to a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances. The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
distant lag in wages behind prices and the con- 
sequential heavy fall in real wages. Large 
mosses of ignorant and illiterate industrial 
workers were otiin polled, tlirough sheer inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work. After they 
had struck work they were unable to formulate 
their demands and t.o offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance. Here Is where the 
outsider who had no knowledge of Industry got 
his chance to step into the movement and to 
become a labour leader. Some of these labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But nUmy went 
Into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which It would give them for coming Into the 
limelight. Wliereas the former went about 
affairs with a measiure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous denuuids 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia. Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike oommittees. 
These oommittees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measure of suoosssin so far 
as oonoesslons In wage rates were oonoented : but, 
whereas many of these self-appoiiited committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the oonoloslcHD 
of a dispute ; a good few of them, emboldened 
with the suooess they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of oreating permanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the worlmrs. These 
were the beginning of the trade union movement 
In India, and within a period of five years 
<1919 to 19S8) socttes of unions were formed in 
all parts of the oountry. As tiiere are no official 
records to shiw the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothliig 
definite can be stated with regard either to thsir 
number or to their total membership; hut it 
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can be safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres. If an estimate may be 
attempted, it would perhaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 
there were about 150 unions in India with a 
total membership of about half a million 
workers. 

The pressing need for a co>ordination of the 
activities of the IndivlduAl unions was recognised : 
at a very early stage of the movement and both ] 
central and provincial federations were formed. 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
necessary l)ecau8e only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed In 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central Lalxiur Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion were formed In 1922. The All-India 
Bailwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of rallwaymen on an Industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions ot postal and 
telegraph employees. These bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
lUilway Board and the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs In India. In the former 
case, half-yearly conferonot^s are held between 
the represeatatives of the Kailway Board and the 
Bailwaymen's Federation and at these con- 
ferences all the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are disoiased 
and as ip^t a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at. 

Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any appreciable pro- 
gress in the two chief centres of these two 
important industries In India. The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold widely diverging views 
and cannot compose their difierences sufficiently 
enough to enable them to meet on a common 
platform. Another Important reason, in the 
purely personal opinion of the compiler of this 
note. Is the existence, in these industries, of the 
aU-poweiiul jobber whose interests in the labour 
which he brings to his mill would be severely 
ondermlned if the workers began to feel that they 
were independent of him in the matter of the 
removal and redress of their minor grievances. 
It is true that the Bombay Oimi Kamgar Union 
oonununlst organisation formed at the 
oommencement of the general strike of six 
months in the cotton miU industry in Bombay 
City in 1828— datmed a membershtp of over 
50^000 at the end of that year, but this onion 
lost its membership almost entir^y after the 
disastrons general i^ike which It conducted in 
1828. The latter strike killed the movement In 
the cotton min industry in Bombay and although 
such of the ex**fci<*g anions as were left have 
been m^^***g frantic eff<Mrtt to mosln their hdd 
OA textile labour, they have enorely failed to 
do ao and the present unions are oanrying on a 
purdy nominal existence with vo? small 


figures of membership. A third reason is 
organised opposition to trade onioulsm by 
employers and the victimisation of workmen who 
take the lead in trade union activities. 

In an earlier section it was stated that had . 
employers iu Indian industry bad the sagacity 
and the foresight towards the end and im- 
mediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the present century might have been 
entirely different. To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been somewhat different. Trade 
unionism was bound to come. The Treaty of 
Vorsuilles In providing for the creation of an 
International I^ibour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical International conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations. Kepresentatlves 
of Indian labour had attendoil the earliest of 
these conferences and liad had an opportunity 
of 8tud>ing the growth and the powerful position 
of workmen's associations in the West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of forming trade unions in the country. 
This was an entirely new development in the 
eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
group of employers who nad hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism. Every possible move to frustrate 
combination by their workmen was adopted and 
where departmental orders against taking 
interest in trade imion activities were disobeyed, 
the workmen concerned were either dismissed 
or, in cases where the larger organisations had 
other branches, were transferred to one or the 
other of such branches. Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Ahmedabad 
where a strong union had been formed in the 
spinning section of the cotton textile industry in 
that centre under the leadership of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi whom the Ahmedabad miUowners ooukl 
not possibly displease on political grounds, was 
ramj^nt. The trade union movement, there- 
fore, instead of getting its most important 
support from within the ranks of labour Itself, 
was thrown by Indian employers into the wait- 
ing hands of the outside agitator ; and, unfortu- 
nately for Indian trade unionsim, no body of 
outsiders versed in proper trade union methods 
and principles was available. Such outsiders as 
could ooU^ some of the hot-heads among the 
workers in particular units industries, formed 
unions in tnose units or industries ; b^ again 
with the exception of Ahmedabad and also of 
ceartaln sections of railways which were manned 
by a more intelUgent and literate type of persons, 
these unions were hardly representative of the 
workmen in the organisations conceomed owing to 
the smallness of their membership as compared 
with the total nomber of workers employM. 

As far as recognition by the employert was 
concerned, trade onions were laced with a three- 
edged weapon. On one side workmen taking 
Interest In trade onion activities were vlctimleed ; 
on another, the majority of the en^yers refosed 
to xeoo^se unions whose cxecuttves were com- 
posed of outsiders ; and on the third, an amend- 
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meat paised in the Indian Penal Code in 1913 
for tne purpose of dealing with criminal 
oonipiracies was such as to make trade unions 
doing the only kind of work for which they are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of the 
Uw. We have already dealt with the first 
two of these throe questions. As fur as the third 
is concerned, the matter was brought to a head 
by the historic Buckingham Mill case of 1920 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
Interim injunction against the strike cotumiCtec 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them t<j 
Induce certain workers to break their contracts 
of employment by refusing to return to work. 
This was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in the country. Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment for Oma fide 
union activities and it was at once apnarent 
that some legislation for the T)rotcctlou of trade 
unions was necessary. In March 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly of tlic Government of 
India, on the motion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, then 
General Secretary of the All-lndla Trade Union 
iJongress, passed a resolution recommending 
tliat Government should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions. Opposition to such a mciisure from 
associations of employers was, however, so great 
that it was five years before the necessary legis- 
lation could be placed on the Statute Book. The 
Indian Trade unions Act was passed in March 
1926 and was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st June 1927 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
1926. 

Apart from the ncceshary provisions for 
aduunistrutlon and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, makes provision for three 
groups of matters : (I) conditions governing the 
regletration of trade unions ; (2) the obligations 
to which a trade union is subject after registra- 
tion ; and (3) tlie rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions. * Trade Union * has been 
defined in such a way as to cover both combina- 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and employers ; and persons under the 
age of 15 are debarred from meml>orship of any 
rostered union. 

Revittration . — Any seven or more members of 
a union can apply for registration but no union 
can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6 : and (2) its executive is 
constituted in accordance with tlie requirements 
of Section 22 which 155*3 down tliat at least 
fifty per cent, of the executive must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of unlU which the union proposes to oover. The 
registration of a union may be cancelled or with- 
drawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
applioatlon of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
is satisfied tliat the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or lios wllfuliy and after notice oontm- 
vened any proilsiou of ttie Act, or If It has 
allowed any rule which is inoousistent with the 
Act to continue in force or lias reednded any 
rule which is required by the Act. Any mkm 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 


it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a Judge appointed by the 
local Government for the purpose ; and, in the 
event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court. 

Obligations Imposed on Registered Trade 
Onions . — The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 16 of the Act nor on 
political objects ; but, the Act makes provision 
for tlie creation of a separate political fund, subs- 
cription to which may be collected from such 
meniliers as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
It. All registered unions are required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts In prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date. Notices 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar In prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence. Failure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel- 
lation of a union’s registration or by the imposi- 
tion of a fine. The Act further requires tliat the 
rules of every registered union should make 
aiieqiuito provision for the inspection of liooks 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union. 

Rights and PritHleges of Registered Trade 
Unians . — ^The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to enter 
Into contracts. A registered trade unkm it 
iinmime from prosecution for criminal oonspliraoy 
In resnect of an agreement, imless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties 
arising therefrom. It alto enjoys Immunity 
from civil suits in certain ettes. As this im- 
munity Is not enjoyed by unrt^stered trade 
unions, Mr. N. M. Joahl Introduced a private 
Rillin the Lemslatlve Assembly in 1927 to amend 
the Indian iWal (3odo with the object of pro- 
tecting such unions from the law of criminal 
conspiracy. The Bill was circulated to the 
various Proiindal Governments in India for 
opinion but w-as stoutly opposed, mainly on the 
ground that it would discourage registration. 
The Government of India oonourred with this 
Niew ami a* a result of Government opposition 
to it. the Bill was defeated on the 8th September 
1928 on a motion for its reference to a Select 
Committee. 

The Government of India issued a notification 
under the adaptation of India Laws Orders 
in Council in 1938 directing that unkms whose 
objects are not confined to one Province uid 
whose membership covers persons in two ok 
more Provinces, as in the case of Railway 
U uions, should register with Uie Resdstrar 
appointed for such tnade Unions, under aotepted 
Section 3. The additional BisUriot Magistrate 
of Delhi has been appointed Registrar of Trade 
s Uidons for such unions. 
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I he ^mtoistration of the Act is entirely on h disproportionate In ooroparison with the rl^tt 
provlndal basis and Mch local Oovemment is and pdvilegea which re^stration conferred, ^e 
required to apiraint a Eegistrar of Trade Unions, impetus to registration however came from the 
V “t- to be register*^ in the province in employers who In m«iy cases insisted on regls- 
wnicn Its head omce is situated and if this is tration prior to recognition — in many oases even 
transferr^ to another province, the registration registration did not secure recognition*-^-, and 
^ 1 , province. All the first organised move In this direction came 

provincial Governments are empowered to make from the ndlways and the Bombay Hillowners* 
rules for the manner in which the annual audit Association who, on the breaking out of the 
of registered unions should be carried out, for general strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
prescribing th*i forms and the manner in which April 1928, refused to enter into any negotia* 
unions may apply for v*egl8tratiou and in which tions except with the representatives of re^d** 
registered unions should forward the reqsiired tered unions. The Bombay Textile Labour 
notices, etc., to the Kegistrar, and for the fees Union which had been formed in 1926 by 
payable for registration and inspection of the Messrs. N. M. Joshi and R. B. Bakhale was amtmg 
register and other documents pertaining to any the first to seek registration under the new Act ; 
registered union. Unlike th^ various other but three other unions of cotton mill workers in 
pieces of lal)our legislation in India which have Bombay City had not registered and these at 
been subjected to frequent revision, there has once applied for registration as soon as the 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions Bombay MUlowners made registration a oondi* 
Act, except for a slight mofliflcatlon which was tion of recognition. After this, several unions 
made In 1928 in Section 11 regarding appeals in all over India sought registration under the Act, 
order to clarify the provisions of that section, but In many oases registrations were short-lived 
and the present law on the subject continues to because they had to cancelled owing to failure 
remain the same as it was when the Act was to submit annual returns or for noo-oomplianoe 
first passed in 1926. with the other requirements of the Act. It Is of 

» — interest to observe that the Ahrae<labad Textile 

EXTIOT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER Labour Union which is the biggest and best 
THE ACT organised trade union In India refrained, on 

* purely political grounds, from registering until 

Trade unions were at first slow to seek regls- the end of 1935 and it only did so then 
tration under the Act. There had been no owing to the prol)ablo decision of the Dellniita- 
prosecutions under the 1913 amendment of the tion Committee to make registered textile unions 
Indian Penal Code for criminal conspiracy in in Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
the case of strikes conducted by unions since thd return from that centre of labour representatives 
Buckingham Mill case of 1920 and with the to the Bombay Legislative Assembly which 
enJo 3 rment of this immunity in practice, moat of would come Into being as the result of the new 
the existing unions thought that registration Government of India Act of 1935. The foUow- 
Involved obligations re. maintenance of proper ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
books and accounts, audit and the submission of on all the provincial registers In British India 
Qotloee and statements of annual accounts and at the end of each financial year together with the 
reetrictkms r«. the framing of rules in accordance j membership and Income of those which furnlsh- 
wlth the requirements of the Act and on expen- ed returns. The figures exclude oanoeliations 
diture which could be incurred which were too | of registration. 

Registered Trade. Unions in British India. 
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Tho percentage of female memberehip In the 
above ngures ie very email indeed. In 1927<28 
It wee in 1982-33 It was 6,090 and in 

1986*87 only 9,026 or 3*6 per cent, of the total 
membership in that year. Out of tho 200 
registered unlouw on the 81«t March 1937, 85 
umons were in Bengal, 49 in the Province of 
Bombay, 40 in the Provinoe of Madras and 80 
in the Punjab. No other province had more 
than eighteen. Orissa had only one with 
a membership of 18. The figures given in 
the above table for membership and income arc 
theoretical because they Include persons wlio 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered. If the member- 
ship of 261,047 In the 228 unions wlilch furnished 
returns for the year ending 31st March 1937 is 
analysed It Is found that 120,167 were employed 
on railways and that 24,658 were seamen. Tho 
membership In 29 registered unions of textile 
workers was only 28,971. Tlie Province of 

If the figures contained In the alwive table for 
Industries, the results are as s(*t out below : — 


Bombay is the only province in India which 
regularly collects information and statistics in 
connection with all trade unions. The following 
table shows the progress of the trade union 
movement in that province 

OrouHh of Trade Unionx in the Bombay 
Presidency {excluding Sind). 


Year. 

Number of 
unions. 

Membership. 

1923 . . 

17 

38,963 

1926 .. 

54 

69,544 

1929 . . 

02 

1,93,738 

1930 . . 

86 

125.313 

1932 .. 

89 ! 

107,189 

1935 .. 

108 

1,06,201 

1936 .. .. 1 

99 

88,119 

1937 .. 

114 

1,03,421 

1938 .. 

1,53 

1,41,592 


tlie year 1938 (Ist December) are analysed by 


Distribution of Membership of Bombay Unions. 

Class of Industry. 

Number of 
unions. 

Menil)crship. 

Percentage 
to total 
membership. 

Textile 

22 

54,8r>8 

88.74 

Seamen 

2 

20,092 

14.19 

Railways 

0 

27,737 

19.59 

Posts and Telegraphs 

32 

6,569 

4.64 

Municipal 

7 

5,114 

8.61 

Miscellaneous 

81 

27,222 

19.23 

Total .. 

163 

141,592 

100.00 


Of the 22 unions of textile workers with a 
memborthip of 68,868, five ‘ vertical ’ unions of 
ootton mill workers in Ahmedabnd which are 
under the control of tho Ahmednbad Textile 
lAbour Union claim a membership of 23.41^. 
Of the remaining unions, five with a total 
membership of 17,915 are in Bombay City. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on the growth and activities of trade 
unions in India outside the Province of Bombay 
it has not been possible to deal with tho develo]:^ 
ment of the movement from an all-India point 
of vieu'. The Labour Office of the Oovemmcnt 
of Bombay has collected full Information rs all 
trade unions in the Province of Bombay onoe 
in every three months since the middle of 1922 
and this information has been inoorported in 
Quarterly Reviews in the labour (kuetU pub- 
Itshed monthly by that office, but similar infor- 
mation is not available for the other provinces 
In India. Every province, however, compiles 
an annual administration report on the working 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
Govemment of India pnbUshes a general report 
based on the information contained In the 


provincial reports. These reports are unfortu- 
nately confined only to questions In connection 
wltli the administration of the Act — nurobefs of 
registrations and cancellations of registration 
membership of registered unions and consolidated 
statements of their accounts — and they contain 
little, if any, information about the activities 
of the unions themselves. 

We have so far dealt with the development of 
tho trade union movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act. 
Up-to-date statistics bated on each figures m 
are available have also been given, we shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid 
survey of the main events In the movement 
since 1927. The height of the movement was 
reached In 1928-29 when communiats sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour. Oommnniit 
leaders had captured almost everv important 
union In India except the textile union In 
Ahmedabnd and they had succeeded in seenriM 
a membwihip of over 50^000 textile workert m 
Bombay City for their Bombay Qlmi Kamw 
UnioD. The memberablp llgares of tae 
various other unions which they controlled 
also ahowed remarkaUe increases. ThcAr mala 
I object In getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was to nee it as a tool for the 
furtherance of their revotntloiiary principles and 
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doctrines for the overthrow of the existing 
Clovemment and the uprooting of capitalisni. 
The sucoess which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
In Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved, purely adventitious. The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown. Thirty-one of the 
ring-leaders of the movement were arrested early 
in 1929 on chaTbes of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut fo# trial. This has been 
dealt witli in an earlier section. Such of t^e 
communists as remained unnrrested engim ered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929. This lasted for more than three 
months and was called of! only after the publica- 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint- 
ed by Government and which allocate the 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Gtmi Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which It has not yet recovered. 
The workers were left thoroughly dlslllusione<i 
and they lost all faith in the twm fld^t even of 
genuine trade unionism. 

The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought in the ranks of Individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt In 1920 
either to capture or to break the Ali-India Trade 
Union Confess. They affiliated the Bombay 
Oimi Kamgar Union with a membership of 
64,000 and the O.I.P. Railway Workers' Union 
with a membership of 41,000 to that body dur- 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress 
which was hdd in Nagpur in that year. Ri^hi- 
tions were adopted favonring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organl ra- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis> 
Sion on Indian labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms. Moderate trade unionisU 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. JToshl thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation railed the Indian Trades Union 
Federation. The All-India Rallwaymen’s 
Federation whlA was tlU then affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress left that body in 1929 
and remained outside UU 1935. 

At the deventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1931, 
a further split occurred in Its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. 8. V. Deshpande and B, T. Randive 
broke away to form the AU-lndia Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and aoiM of the three national organisations 
eould by anv manner or means make a claim to 
speak on bdialf of Indian labour; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the Intknatkmal Labour Conference, the 
CtoveniBent of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Uolim faderatkm as the body competent to 
recommend delegates fbr the International 
Lthoar Conference. 


With a view to bring about unltv in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conlerenoe held in Bombay on 
the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of the 
AU-Indla Railwaymen's Federation. This 
Committee found that three different and disttnot 
sections of labour were in existence in India— 
(1) the communist group ; (2) the liberal nonp: 
and (.3) the rest— and that the gulf which divldea 
the communists from the other sections was not 
brldgeable. The Committee, therefore, reoom* 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ' under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour. 
At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
ITo visional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1988, 
the two federations were amalgamate on the 
lias Is of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference hut subject to 
certain modifications and the new amalgatnatlon 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In lU.3r», the two sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress comftosed their differences 
and It was agreed that the parent body should 
he recognlvd as the central organisation of the 
working classes In India. In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
renchoii between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
.Toint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters w’as made was the agreement 
entere<l into between the National F^eratlon 
of Labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic Issaes. At the end of the year 1987, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 88,000 with 02 affiliated unions 
I and the All-India Trade Union OonOTess bad a 
membership of 40,000 with 98 affiliated unions. 

: It is Interesting, however, to note that the labour 
anions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira- 
tion from Mr. Gandhi have thronghout remained 
aloof from both these bodies. 

At a special Joint session of the AIMndla 
Trade Union Congress and the National Trade 
I'nlon Federation held at Nagpur on the 17th 
April 1938, It was decided to combine these two 
bodies into one central organisittion. The 
principal terms of the agreement approved by 
the executives of both these bodies are that tlie 
basis of representation on the joint Geiunral 
Council of the new combined Trade Union 
Congress be fifty-fifty — 44 members from ea^ 
group — and that the Trade Union Oongreos 
aece^ the constitution of the National Tnule 
I Union Federation in tafo. The foUowing were 
appointed office bearers of the Trade Union 
Congress for a period of one year: Dr. 8. 0. 
Banerji (Federathm) Pretident* Mr. Aftab 
All (Federation). Mr. Janmadaa Mehta (Federa- 
tion) and Mr. Moknodlal Strear (T.U.C.) Vloe* 
Presideats; Hr. B. B. Bakhale (Federation) 
Secretary; Mr. B. S. Nlmbkar (T.U.C.) Treaem; 
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Mr. B. K. Mukerll (T.U.C.) *nd Mr. 8. V. Parul©- 
kar (Federation), Asststant Secretarlee. The 
oflBiolal flag of the Trade Union Congrets will 
be the red flag wdth the legend of the Trade 
Union Congress thereon but without the hammer 
and alckle. The combined Trade Union Congress 
now has a total membership of about 180,000 
with 160 alflllated unions. One of the terms 
of the agreement reached at Nagpur was that 
if the combined body worked satisfactorily 
lor a year the federation should be finally 
dissolved. As we go to Press we understand 
that a movement lias been started to secure 
this dissolution and to make the AlMndia 
Trade Union Congress again the one central 
body for labour in India. 

Important developments in the flchl of Indian 
Trade Unionism aurlng the last two years 
Included the formations of the Jlomliay Pro- 
vincial Trade Union Congress and the Madras 
Provincial Union Congress ; the organisation 
of unions of workers of textile mills in Nai.ivc 
States by the Ahraedabad Textile Labour 
Association and by the (’awnpor(* Masdur 
Babha ; and the amalgamation of itie right and 
left wings of the C. I. P. Hallway workers’ 
unions. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The question of representation of laliour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable Importance 
owing to the growing interest taken by the 
general public In labour matters. Under the 
oonstitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 1010, both the Governor- General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
LeglBiatlve Assembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Govern- 
ment ofHolals but both the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option In nominating persons from 
other outside interests in order to remedy 
inequalities of representation. In purtuance of 
this power one nominated seat In the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour. The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit anil 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
In their respective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation In Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats. 

The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new oonstitution received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
reforms — (l) the Provinolal Franchise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments ill India in 1031 : (2) the Franchise Sub- 
committee of tlio Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference ; (3) the Indian !l^nchise Committee : 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments In India ; and (8) the 
iMlan Delimltatiou Committee set up in 1935 
tmder the chairmanship of Sir Lawrie Hammond. 
Sovtral alternative schemes of represM&tation 
ware oontidered. The Boyal Oommls^n on 


Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
which was likely to be most effective in seenring 
the best representation of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions. The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen- 
tation and they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areas and centres. On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures — eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the representation of 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Frauclilse Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
commerce, viz,, eight seats. Election should as 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
Industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non-existent. In such cases the method of 
representation sliould be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies. These 
various pro]) 08 als were accepted by the Third 
Round Tal)lo Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa. 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to be a non-provincial seat and tto 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1036, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before It can be 
included in the electorate : — 

(1) It should have been in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll; 

(2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll ; 

(3) It must have complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inipectlon of books by the J^gistrar and for 
professional audit : and 

(4) Its fulfilment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

The Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should bo so amended 
as to invest local Governments with the power 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
Unions and to make Government or parofetsional 
audit of their accounts oompulsoxy. As regards 
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the qualiflcationi of an elector In a labour con* I Banaekpore and Hooghly (one aeat each), one 
Btltnency, the €k>minittee recommended that seat lor coal mlnea in the Aianeol aubMUvieion 
(1) he must have attained the age of 21 of the Burdwan District and one seat for tea 
years ; (2) be has had a place of residence in | garden labour in the Jalpa^uri and the Darjee- 
the province for six months immediately preoed* ling Districts. In the Bombay Presidency, 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government : I Ahmedabad textile unions and railway unions 
(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, he j in Bombay got two seats each, the Bombay 
belongs to a registered trade union include in i textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
the constituenev and has paid up his subscrip* | workers got one seat each and textile labour in 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of Sholaptir City got one scat on the basis of a 
the preparation of the electoral rou; (4) in the special labour constituency. Of the six seats in 
case of a special Labour constituency he has been j Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
in continuous employmeit in a factory or a i unions of textile workers in the Abdras District 
mine lor a period of not less than 180 days in I got one seat each and the four remaining seats 
the year preceding the date of preparation of j were divided between special labour oonstitu- 
the electoral roll ; and (5) he is not employed in | encles of (1 ) textile workers in Coimbatore and 
a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administra* j Malabar, (2) Madras City dock and factory labour 
tive capacity. The quaUfleations laid down by ((excluding railways and textiles), (3) Visaga* 
the Committee fora candidate are that he should { patam dock and factory labour, and (4) West 
have attained the age of 26 years, satisfied the i Godavari, Kistna and Guntur factory labour, 
conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to j In the United Provinces all registered trade 
the Government of India Act and that he should | unions got one seat and the two remaining seats 
be an elector either in the constituency for whidi j were allocated to industrial factory labour In 
he stands or in any other labour constituency in Cawnpore and industrial labour in Lucknow, 
the province concerned. As far as the method of Agra, Aligarh and Allahabad. In the Punjab, 
election is concerned, the Indian Franchise i the North Western Kailway Union got one seat 
Committee were of opinion that where a trade j and the two remaining seats were allocated to 
union constituency Is confined to a single area 1 industrial labour in special labour oonstituenoles 
voting might be direct burt where It covers two j composed of certain districts of East and North 
or more different centres election should be i Punjab. In Bihar, registered mining unions in 
through an electoral college composed of dele* j Dhanbad were allotted one seat and three went 
gates elected in each union In the proportion of i to special labour constituencies for (1) Janished- 
one for each group of 100 workers. The Indian pur factory labour, (2) Monghyr and Jamalpur 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly factory labour, and (3) Haxaribag mining labour, 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade In the Central Provinces, trade unions In Nagpur 
union or in special labour constituencies, unless City got one seat and the remaining seat was 
there were quite decisive practical difficulties allotted to a special labour oonstltuenoy of In- 
in the way but they favoured principle of dustrlal labour employed in certain areas in the 
electoral colleges in the case of certain unions ' rest of the province. The one seat In Orissa is 
of railway workers. I for a special constituency for the whole province 

i and the allocation of the four seats in Assam 
As far Rs the actual constituencies for the are to vary at successive elections between tea 
Provincial Legislative Assemblits are concerned gardens In different districts. As far as repre- 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 1 sentation in the Federal Assembly is concerned, 
mended that out of the eight seats given to labour the proposals vary between the allocation of the 
in Bengal, two seats should be with trade union ' two seats for the Bombay Presidency between all 
constituencies for registered unions of railway registered unions in Bomt4iy and AlunedabM, 
and water transport workers and six for special | to the Governor of the Provinoe acting at 
labour constituencies as follows ; Bolstered own discretion at each succeiklve election In 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah, A^sam. 

In the following tal)le we reproduce the namps of the various persons elected to the different 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies in India fioiii different Labour Constituencies i—* 

MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. G . Krlshnnmurthl A vl. 

Mr. Genta Chelvaputhi Chettl Garu 
Mr. N. G. Ramnswami Nayadu Avl. 
Mr. P. K.. K. Sarma Avl 

Mr. Subbarao Earunakaram Garu 

Mr. V. V. Narasimham Garu 


Railway Trade Unions. 

Textile Trade Unions. 

Textile Workers. 

Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (exclud- 
ing Textile and Railway Labour). 

Vizaga patam cum East Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour. 

West Godavari cum Eistsia cum Guntur Factory 
Labour. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. D. K. Jagtap Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions. 

Mr! Gulzarllal I^nda Ahmedabad Textile Unions (Two seats). 

Mr. K. K. Desal Ditto. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta • • Railway Unions (Two seats). 

Mr. 8. H. Jhabvala Ditto. 

Mr A. H- Mlrxa Trade Union* of Seamen and Dock Workers. 

Mr. R. A. Khedglkar Sholapnr City Textile Labour. 

19 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. J. N. Gupta 

Mr.AftabAlf 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Banorjee 
Hr. Niharendra Dutt Mazumdar . . 
Mr. Sibnath Banerjee 

Mr. M. A. Zaman 

Mr. B. Mukerjee 

Mr. Litta Sirdar 


Railway Trade Unions. 

Water Transport Trade Unions. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered Factories). 
Barrackpore (Registered Factories). 

Howrah (Registered Factories). 

Hooghly cum Serarapore (Registered Factories). 
Collieries (Coal Mines). 

Bengal Dooars (Western), Darjeeling Sadar, 
Bengal Dooars (Eastern) and Kurseong. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Raja Ram Shastri Trade Union Constituency. 

Mr. SuraJ Prasad Awasthi . . . . . . Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour. 

Mr. B. K. Mukerjee Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Agra, 

Allahabad and Aligarh. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Lala Slta Ram Mehra Trade Unions. 

Mr. Dewan Chaman Lai ISast Punjab. 

Rai Saheb Sohan Lai North Punjal) Labour Constituency. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Kil .. Mining Trade Unions. 

Mr. Babu Natha Bam Jamshedpur Factory Labour. 

Kil . . Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour. 

Mr. Babu Khetra Nath Son Gupta . . Hazarlbag Mining Labour. 


C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. G. S. Page Trade Union Labour. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa Factory Labour. 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Bideshy Pan Tanty . . 

Mr. Bhalrab Chandra Das 

Mr. Babu Binodo Ku{oar J. Sarwan 

Mr. Babu Parmesvar Parlda AhLr 


. . Doom Dooma. Tinsukia and Dibrugarh. 
. . Jorhat, Nazjira and East Golaghat. 

. . Thakurbari, Biswauath and Paneri. 

. . Silchar Srimangal and Longal Valley. 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Babu Pyari Sankara Roy . . • . • • Orissa Labour Constituency. 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. N. A. Beohar Sind Labour Constituency. 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com- 
mittee wltn regard to the formation of dcertain 
oonstituenoies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to have 
some effect both on the formation of new unions 
and of the registration of such of those as have 
not yet registwed under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also probable that registered unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls. At the same time, however, the 
imposition of these further restrictions on the i 
conduct of the affairs of registered trade unions 
might very weU tend to dissuade several interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions ; and it is quite 
possible that in tme absence of such leaderships 


many unions will tend to disintegrate and dis- 
appear. As far as the workmen in Indian indus- 
tries are concerned, trade unionism has not 
taken on anywhere near to the extent which it 
has with workmen in the West ; and, as has 
already been stated above, the fear of vic- 
timisation is too strongly entrenched in the 
minds of the workers to enable them to enter 
into combinations promoted to safeguard their 
interests. Things might have been different 
had the labour franchise been limited en- 
tirely to registered trade unions but in 
most provinces outside the Province of Bombay 
the majority of the constituencies are special 
labour constituencies with which trade unions 
are in no way concerned. It is also very doubt- 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker will 
part with a monthly quota of his already meagre 
income for union subscriptions merely for the 
right of a vote. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions which 
became defunct went to the wall owing mainly 
to the fact that their officials were not able 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from the 
members forThe reason that the Indian workman 
i will not part with money for a pureiy proble 
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matic advantage. He wants a return for his] 
outlay in the form of an increase in his wages 
and if he does not get this within a reasonable 
period he pays no union subscriptions. The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union is, happily, 
in a somewhat different position because in 
addition to its having an excellent conciliation 
and arbitration machinery for the redress of 
minor grievances and the discussion of major 
issues, it provides a host of welfare schemes in 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa* 
tlon and facilities for recreation, co-operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc., and its mem- 
bers get more than value for their money. In 
addition, the union is under the control of 
extremely disinterested, able and zealous 
otRcials like Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, Parliamentary 
Secretary for Labour to The Honourable The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Khaudubhai K. Desai and 
Mr. S. P. Dave, who have made the union their 
life-work. The office of the union with its 
hundred or more clerks is a beehive of industry. 

Unfortunately for the trade union movement 


in India, there are few, if any, unions which are 
run on the model of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union. The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive through the zeal of 
Interested outsiden^ are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered figures of membership — 
bolstered in order to convince the employers 
concerned re. their bona fidee for reception.. 
No trade union movement can stand on founda- 
tions such as these. It is possible, however,, 
that with the spread of education and literacy, 
Indian industries will attract a more educated 
type of workman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take the place of 
the hollow structure which exists to-day. Whilst 
there are no indications for optimism there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
interested in the welfare of the labour movement 
in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, in the laps of the gods. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


In the first part of this note on “ Labour in 
India** In which we have given a complete 
survey of the growth of the labour problem in 
this country from its first beginnings in the 
seventies of the last century up to the present 
day we have dealt at some length with all the 
more important industrial disputes, and we have 
also given the findings and the recommendations 
of the various committees and departmental 
enquiries instituted in connection with them. 
We have also given statistics of industrial dis- 
putes in India during certain periods of intense 
industrial strife and we have traced the growth 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery cul- 
minating in the passing, by the Government of 
Bombay, of the Bombay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation Act of 1934 and the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1938 which will replace the 1934 
Act from Ist August 1939. In view of this, 
there is very little left to be said in this particular 
section and our remarks will therefore be con- 
fined to a brief description of the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929 and to the all-India statistics 
of industrial disputes during the last seventeen 
years. 

THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 

The Trades Disputes Act was first passed in 
1929. Its life was limited to five years but as a 
result of the recommendation made by the 
£oyal Commission on Indian Labour in the 
matter an amending Act was passed in 1934 
by virtue of which it was placed permanently 
on tlie Statute Book. In an earlier section of 
this note we referred to the prosecution launched 
by the Government of Bombay under Sections 
10 and 17 of the Trade Disputes Act against 
eight leaders of the Textile Strike of 1934 on the 
mounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trade dispute; and (2) that the strike 
was designed to inflict severe, general and 
polonged hardship on the community and 
there^ to compd the Government to take 
or abstain from taking some particular course of 


action. The accused were charged with the 
offence of inciting others to take part in an illegal 
strike. The Chief Presidency Magistrate held 
that the strike was not illegal and acquitted 
the accused. The Government of Bombay 
preferred an appeal in the High Court but lost the 
appeal too. The Government of India thereforo 
passed a further Amending Act in March 1938 
by virtue of which the words "general and 
prolonged " were omitted from clause (ft) 
of sub-section (1) of section 16 of the Act. 
Advantage was taken at the same time to 
provide for the appointment of Conciliation 
officers and to amend the Act in a few other 
minor particulars. The main provisions of the 
Act as it now stands are as follows : — 

With the exception of sections 1 and 2 which 
deal with short title, extent, duration, etc., and 
interpretations, and section 19 which deals with 
rule-making powers, the main body of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, falls into three parts. The 
first provides for the appointment of Courts of 
Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation (sections 8 
to 14) ; the second contains special provisions 
with regard to strikes in public utility servloes 
(section 15) ; and the third deals with illegal 
strikes and lockouts (sections 16 to 18). The 
first part of the Act relating to the establishment 
of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes was based generally on the 
British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adopted for the most 
part from clauses in that Act. The main differ- 
ence is that whereas the British Act sets up a 
standing and permanent Industrial Court, the 
Cionciliatlon Boards which the Indian Act makes 
provision for are intended to be appointed 
ad hoe like the (Souris of Enquiry, in order to 
deal with particular disputes. 

The Governor-General in Council, in the case 
of railways or conomis under the oontool of the 
Government of India; and the local Govern- 
ment, in the case of all other conoems or groups 
of concerns, have power to refer any matters 
appearing to be connected with or ruevant to 
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any trade dispute which exists oris apprehended 
between an employer and his workmen to a 
Court of Inquiry for report ; or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for promoting 
a settlement thereof. Where no reference is 
made by either party or where a reference Is 
made to Government by only one party, the 
appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
Is entirely at the discretion of Government ; but 
where both the parties to a dispute apply either 
conjointly or separately for the reference of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board it is obligatory 
on Government to proceed to appoint a Court 
or a Board, as the case may be, provided that 
Government are satisfied that the persons apply- 
ing represent the majority of each party. The 
objects of Courts of Inquiry which may be 
composed of an Independent chairman and other 
independent ^sons or only one independent 
person would be to investigate and report 
on such questions connected with the dispute 
as might be referred to them. The settle- 
ment of the dispute would depend on the 
force of public opinion on the Court’s findings. 
The objects of Boards of Conciliation which 
may consist of one Independent person or one 
Independent chairman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons 
representing toe interests of both the parties to 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute. Provisions are contained in the Act to 
ensile both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents. Neither party is under any obliga- 
tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a Board ; but in practice both parties 
would be expected to do so. 

The second part of the Act which covers 
public utility services makes it a penal offence 
for persons employed in such services to go on 
strike without giving fourteen days’ notice in 
writing to the employer of their intention to do 
BO. Penalties are also provided for persons 
abetting such an offence. This provision is 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
is vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike 
before sufficient time has been given to examine 
the merits of their grievances and to explore the 
possibilities of arriving at a settlement. Pro- 
visions of a somewhat similar type are also to 
be found in the Indian Post Offices Act and in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India ; and the 
principle is one which has been widely accepted 
In other countries. Among “ public utUity 
services ” have been included railways, postal, 
telegraph or telephone services; undertakings 
supplying light or water to the public , and any 
system of public conservancy or sanitation. 

Glauses 16 to 18 of the Act relating to illegal 
•trikes and lookouts closely follow the p^o^1sion8 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, but these 
provisions are only applicable In the case of those 
strikeB and lockouts which satisfy both of two 
eonditions : in the first place, the strike or lock- 
out must have objects other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers or employers belong ; 
and, in the second idace, the strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to infiict severe 


hardship upon the community and thereby 
to compel Government to take or abstain from 
taking any particular line of action. Persons 
furthering illegal strikes or lockouts are liable 
to punishment while those refusing to take part 
in them are protected from trade imion dis- 
abilities to which they might otherwise be 
subjected. 

During the period of nearly nine years between 
the passing of the Act In 1929 and the coming 
into effect of Provincial Autonomy in April 
1937, the Industrial Disputes Act was made 
I use of only on five occasions. Since August 
1937, however. Congress Ministries, particularly 
in Madras, have been making an extensive use of 
the Act. Outside the Province of Bombay, 
almost every dispute of major importance is 
referred to a Court of Inquiry or a Board of 
Conciliation. In Madras, one Board of Con- 
ciliation and five Courts of Inquiry were appoint- 
ed between August 1937 and September 1038. 
Similar action lias been taken in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and Assam in the last of 
which a Court of Inquiry was appointed on the 
16th August 1038 to enquire Into the conditions 
of work of the employees of the Assam Oil 
Company Ltd., at Digboi. The Government 
of Bombay, liowever, have only used the Act 
on one occasion — In 1929, Immediately after it 
I was passed — when it appointed the Pearson 
Court of Inquiry to enquire into the causes of 
the General Strike In Cotton Textile Mills in 
Bombay of that year. 

As has already been stated at the beginning 
of this section, events leading up to the passing 
of the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act 
in 1 984 and the appointment of the Commissioner 
of Labour in the Bombay Presidency as the ex- 
ofliclo Chief Conciliator have already been dealt 
with in the general survey. The scope of that 
Act has also been surveyed and statistics as to 
its working up to the end of 1938 have been 
given. Eeference has also been made elsewhere 
. to the excellent private conciliation and 
j arbitration machinery which exists in the textile 
I industry in Ahmedabad for the examination and 
I settlement of all industrial disputes. It will be 
seen, therefore, that as in almost all the advanc- 
ed industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
in India too has come to be regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. The appointment of Labour 
Offloors by the Mlllowners^Assoclatlon, Bombay, 
and by the Government of Bombay have been 
followed by the creation of similar posts in 
Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras and 4n 
Bihar and it is expected that all Provinces ■will 
make similar appointments In the near future. 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
only been collected since 1921. The following 
table sets out the number of disputes iu each 
year since 1921, the number of persons affected 
by these disputes and the total time lost iu 
man-days. 
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Industrial Disputes in India, 1921-36. 



Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 

Number of 


Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 

Number of 

Year. 

workpeople 

involved. 

working 
days lost. 

Year. 

workpeople 

involved. 

working 
days lost. 

1921 .. 

390 

600,351 

6,984,426 

1930 . . 

148 

196,301 

2,261,781 

1922 . . 

278 

435,434 

3,972,727 

1931 . . 

166 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1923 . . 

213 

301,044 

5,051,704 

8,730,918 

1982 . . 

118 

128,099 

104,938 

1,922,487 

1924 . . 

i 133 

312,462 

1933 . . 

146 

2,168,961 

1925 . . 

1 134 

270,423 

12,578,129 

1934 .. 

159 

220,808 

4,776,669 

1926 . . 

128 

186,811 

1,097.478 

1935 .. 

145 

114,217 

978,475 

1927 .. 

129 

131,655 

2,019.970 

1936 .. 

167 

169,029 

2,858,062 

1928 .. 

203 

,•.06,851 

31,647,404 

1937 . . 

379 

047,801 

8,982,267 

1929 . . 

141 

532,016 

12.165,691 

1938 . . 

399 

401,075 

9,198,708 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 


He fp fence has already been made In the pre- 
liminary sections ot this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washlng- 
tonlnl919, twenty-th roe further sessions have 
been held till the end of the year 1938 and a total 
of sixty-three Conventions have been adopted. 
We give below, in serial order, the year and the 
place at which each of the twenty -four sessions 
of the Conference were held, the composition of 
the delegation from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions which were adopted at 
each session. In the notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates are 
represented by the capital letter Q ”, 
Employers’ Delegates by the letter ” E ” and 
Workers* Delegates by the letter ” W The 
names of the technical ad'dsers to the Govern- 
ment, Employers' and Workers’ Delegates have 
been omitted in all cases. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of which are given at the 
end of this section) are placed beside the titles 
of the Conventions with regard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 
India. In all cases where no symbols appear, 
alongside the titles, no action hag been taken. 

1st Session (Washington, 1919) : Indian 
Delegation. — Government— Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and Sir Louis Kershaw ; Employers — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; Workers — Mr. K. M. Joshl. 

Conventions. 

1. Hours of Work (Industry) — (AB) 

2. Unemployment — (AC) 

3. Childbirth. 

4. Night Work (Women) — (AB) 

5. imnimum Age (Industry) — (D). 

6. Night Work (Young Persons) — (AB) 

White Phosphorus-^D). 

2nd Session (Geneva, 1920) ; G — Sir Louis 
Kershaw and Capt. D. F. Vines ; Seamen’s 
Delegate — Mr. A. M. Mazarello. 

Conventions. 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) — (E). 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
*-(E) 


9. Placing of Seamen. 

3rd Session (Geneva, 1921) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. I. N. Gupta ; E — Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala ; W — Mr. N. M. Josh! ; Secretary-— 
Mr. A. G. Clow. 

Conventions. 

10. Minimum Age (Agriculture). 

11. Right of Association (Agriculture)— (AC). 

12. Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture). 

13. White Lead (Painting). 

14. Weekly Rest (Industry) — (AB). 

15. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers)— 
(AB). 

16. Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Sea)— (AB). 

4fA Session (Geneva, 1922) : 0 — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Basu and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir Alfred 
Pickford ; W — Mr. N. M. Josh! ; Secretary— 
Mr. C. H. Silver. 

5th Session (Geneva, 1923) : G — Sir Dadiba 
M. Dalai and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir Joseph 
Kay ; W — Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhury. 

6th Session (Geneva, 1924) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; W — Mr. Joseph Baptlsta. 

7th Session (Geneva, 1925) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw; E — Sir 
Thomas Smith ; W — Mr. N. M. Josh! ; Secretary 
—Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

17. Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents). 

18. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Disease) — (AC). 

I 19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
pensation) — (AB). 

20. Night Work (Bakeries). 

6th Session (Geneva, 19^ ; G — Sir Atul 
Cihatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw; E — Sir 
Arthur Froora ; W — Mr. Lajpat Ral ; Secretary 
— Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

21. Inspection of Emigrants— (AC). 
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9th Session (Geneva, 1926) : G — Sir Atiil 
Chatterjee and Sir LouIb Kershaw; E— Sir 
Arthur Froom : W — Mr. M. Baud ; Secretary — 
Mr. B. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

22. Seamen’B Articles of Agreement — (AB). 

23. Bepatriation of Seamen. 

KMA Session (Geneva, 1927) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, Sir Louia Kershaw and Dr. B. B. 
Paranjpe (Substitute) ; E — Mr. G. D. BIrla. 
W — Mr. V. V. Glri ; Secretary — Mr. S. Irfill. 

Conventions. 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture). 

llt)i Session (Geneva, 19ib): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterieo and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Mr. J. 
C. Walton (Substitute) ; E — Mr. Narottain 
Morarjee ; W — Mr. Diwan Chaman Lall ; Secre- 
tary — Dr. R. C. Rawlley. 

Conventions. 

26. Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery. 

I2th Session (Geneva, 1929): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr. A. 
G. Clow (Substitute) ; E — Mr. Kasturbhai Lajj. 
bhai ; W — Mr. N. M. Joshl ; Secretary — Mr. A. 
Dlbdin. 

Conventions^ 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels) — (AB). 

28. Protection against Accidents (Dockers). 
12th Session (Geneva, 1930) : G — Sir Atul 

Chatterjee and Sir Geoffrey Corbett and Mr. C. 
W. A. Turner (Substitute) ; E — Mr. Jadunath 
Roy ; W — Mr. M. Baud ; Secretary — Mr. C. 
W. A. Turner. 

nth Session (Geneva, 1930): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Mr. A. 
Latlff (Substitute) ; E— Mr. A. L. Ojha ; W~ 
Mr. S. C. Joshl ; Secretary — Mr. G. Graham 
Dixon. 

Conventions. 

29. Forced Labour. 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) 
Ibth Session (Geneva, 1931) : G — Sir Atul 

Chatterjee and Mr. A. G. Clow ; E— Mr. Wal- 
chand Hirachand ; W — Mr. R. R. Bakhale ; 
Secretary — Mr. N. A. Mehrban. 

Conventions. 

81. Hours of Work (Coal mines). 


Conventions, 

34. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 

35. Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

36. Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture). 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture). 

39. Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

40. Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture), 

18fA Session (Geneva, 1934) : G — SirBhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr. A. G. Clow ; E — Seth 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai ; W — Mr. Jamnadas M. 
Mehta ; Secretary — Mr. A. Dibdin. 

Conventions. 

41. Night Work (Women) (Revised) — (AD), 

42. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) (Revised). 

43. Sheet-Glass Works. 

44. Unemployment Provision. 

I9th Session (Geneva, 1935): G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Sir Joseph Bhore; E — 
Mr. H. A. Lalljee ; W — Mr. V. M, Raraaswarai 
Mudaliar; Secretary — Mr. 8. R. Zaman. 

Conventions. 

45. Underground Work (Women). — (K). 

46. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised). 

47. Forty-Hour Week. 

48. 3Iaintenanoe of Migrants, Pension rights 

49. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass- 
Bottle Works). 

20<A Session (Geneva, 1936) : G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr. S. N. Roy ; E— Sir H. 
M. Mehta; W— Rao Sahib R. W. Fulay ; Secre- 
tary — Mr. S. R. Zaman. 

Conventions. 

50. Recruiting of Indigenous Workers. 

51. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public 
Works). 

I 52. Holidays with Pay. 

I 21et Session (Geneva, 1930): G — Sir Flrot 
Khan Noon and Mr. A. Dlbdin ; E — Mr. M. A. 
Master ; W— Mr. Aftab All ; Secretary — 3^. A. 
F. Morlcy. 

Conventions. 

53. Officers’ Competency Certificates. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Sea). 


im Session (Geneva, 1932) : G— Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath Mitra and Sir Atul Chatterjee ; E 
—Mr. Shanmukhara Chetti ; W — Mr. Diwan 
Chaman Lall; Secretary — Mr. K. R. Menon. 

Conventions. 

32. Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised, 1932)— (D) 

33. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment). 


l7fA Session (Geneva, 1933): 0 — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. J. F. Gennings ; E— Sir 
Phlroze C. Sethna ; W— Mr. Aftab All ; Secre- 
tary — Mr. K. R. Menon. 


55. Shipowners’ Liability ( Sick and Injured 
Seamen). 

56. Sickness Insurance (Sea). 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea). 
22ndSession (Geneva, 1986): Same Delega- 
tion as at t^e 21st Session. 

Conventions. 

58. Minimum Age (Sea). 

28rd Session (Geneva 1937) G. — Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; S — Sir 
Hormusjee P. Mody ; W — Mr. S. C. Sen ; 
Secretary — Mr. S. R. Zaman. 
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ConvefUions. 

59. Minimum Age (Induatry) (Reviaed). 

60. ACinlmum Age (Kon -Industrial Employ- 
ment) (Revised). 

61. Reduction of Hours of work (Textiles). 

62. Safety Provisions (Building). 

24<A Session (Geneva 1938) G. — Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E — Lala 
Shri Ram ; W — Mr. S. V. Parulekar, m.l.a. 
(Bombay) ; Secretary — Mr. M. Ikramullah. j 

Conventions. 

63. Convention concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the priucipai mining and 
manufacturing industries, including building 
and construction, and in agriculture. 

A a Unconditional ratification. 

B « Legislative or other raeasureg passed 
since the adoption of the Convention. 

C =*■ Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference. 

D » Legislation passed. 


E «■ Legislation in progress or In prepara^ 
tion. 

India has ratified the following Conventions 
unconditionally ; (1) Hours of Work in Indus- 
tries ; (2) Unemployment ; (3) Night Work 

(Women ) ; (4) Right of Association (Agri- 

culture); (6) Weekly Rest (Industry); (6) 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) ; (7) 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) ; 
(8) Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) ; (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation); (10) Inspection of Immigrants ; 
(11) Marking of Weight (Packages transported 
by vessels) ; (12) Night Work (women 

(Revised) ) ; (18) Underground Work (Women). 
In addition, legislative or other measures were 
passed in India with reference to the application 
of the following conventions ; (1) Hours of Work 
(Industry) ; (2) Night Work (Women) ; (8) Night 
Work (Young Persons) ; (4) Weekly Rest 

(Industry) ; (5) Minimum Wage (Trimmers 

and Stokers) ; (6) Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Sea); (7) Equality of Treatment 
(Accident Compensation) ; (8) Seamen’s Articles 
of Agreement ; (9) Marking of Weight (Packages 
transported by vessels) ; (10) Night Work 

(Women (Revised ) ). 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


The central co-ordinating authority in India 
for questions connected with labour in 
most industries is the Department of 
Labour of the Government* of India with a 
member of tlio Viceroy’s Executive Council 
holding the portfolio. Questions connected with 
the labour employed in docks and the mercantile 
marine are dealt with by the Department of 
Commerce. All railway workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or more persons are 
factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 
the central executive authority for which is UiC 
Department of Labour * but, apart from 
the control which this Department and the 
Provincial Governments exercise over railway 
workshops and running sheds, all classes of 
railway labour are under the control of the Rail- 
way !^ard which is itself under the control of 
the Department of Communications . U nder the 
Devolution Rules made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919,’ Regulation of Mines ’ and 
’Inter-Provincial Migration* were central subjects 
whereas industrial matters Included under the 
head ‘ factories * and * welfare of labour * fell 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
passed central legislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour — 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces — ^the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, i>ayment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc., faUs on the local 
Governments who have to bear the entire cost 
of administration as It is not permissible under 
the constitution, for the central Government to 
incur any expenditure from central revenues on 
the administration of provincial subjects. This 


constitutional position is perhaps, to some 
extent, responsible for the opposition shown by 
some of the local Governments to labour measures 
on which their views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years. The 
Governor-General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature in two ways ; in the flr^t 
place he is vested by Statute with the general 
power of superintendence, direction and control ; 
and, secondly these Acts in most cases reserve 
certain power to him to make the powers con- 
ferred on Local Governments subject to his 
control. The general principle observed by the 
Government of India, however, has been to 
grant to the provinces as free a hand as Msslble 
in the admlmstration of the various all-India 
Acts. The central Government In the Depart- 
ment of Labour however maintains control 
in connection with the Indian Mines Act. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and that, If federal legislation were not prac- 
ticable, efforts should be directed to securing that, 
as early as possible, the whole of India should 
participate in making progress in labour matters. 
For Indian States in which there was appreci- 
able industrial development, the Ck>mm{iislon 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
recommended should be set ujp would offer a 
suitable channel for co-operation, llie whole 
question was discussed threadbare at the various 
Bound Table Conferences which were held in 
London In connexion with the new refmnui; 
and Mr. N. M. Joshl who represented the 
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IntemtB of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that as far as possible labour legislation 
should be a federal subject. Owing largely to 
Itr. Joshl’s efforts, the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decided for concurrent ledslation. The 
Oovernment of India Act, 1085, lays down that 
the following subjects may be legislated for 
concurrently both by the Federal Legislature and 
by the Provincial Legtslatures ; — 

(1) Factories ; regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral development ; 

(2) Welfare of labour ; provident funds ; 
employers' liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion *. 

(8) Trade Unions ; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Keferenoe has already been made to the 
establishment by the Government of India of a 
special Labour Bureau in 1020 and to the aboli- 
tion of this office in 1928 in pursuance of a 
recommendation made in the matter by the 
Indian Bctrenohment Committee. The Depart- 
ment of Labour has, however, endeavoured 
to carry on as much as possible of the work of 
that Bureau but owing to its limitations in staff 
and personnel it is not in a position to initiate 
and conduct all-India enquiries into wages and 
conditions of employment in Indian industries. 
The present executive staff of the Department 
of Labour is as follows 

Memb«r-in-eharge : The Honourable Sir 

Huhamuad Zafrullah Khan, Kt., Bar-at- 
Law. (This member also holds the Commerce 
Portfolio.) 

Sectary: The Hcnourable Mr. M. S. A. 
Eydari, o.i.r.,i.o.b. 

Deputy Steretary : N. MAHAPErA Ayyar, 
1,0. B. 

Under Secretaries : C. M. Kerr, i.o.s. and 
Mbnon P. Madhava, i.o.b. 


BENGAL. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a 
Labour Intelligence Officer in the year 1920. 
Labour laws generally were administered in the 
Commerce Department, but the Kevenue 
Department continued the administration of 
^e Assam Labour Immigration Act. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer was to keep a record 
of industrial disputes in the Presidency as well 
as of labour organisations. From time to time 
as circumstances required it was intended that 
he should conduct special enquiries but owing 
to financial stringency. Government could not 
provide him with adequate Staff for the purpose. 
The Intelligence Officer was also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Govemifioat of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and after the coming 
Into effect of ^e Trade Unions Act. 1926, he 
was also appointed Eegistrar of Trade Unions. 
The Boym Oommission wi Indian Labour 
recommended that Bengal dlionld have a pro- 
perly staffed Labour Office on the same lines 
and with at least ttie same staff as the Labour 
OAee of the Gh>vemment of Bombay ; but 
owi^ to financial stringency, it was not possible 
to give effect to this recommendation earlier 


than 1939 ; but in order to cope with the 
increased administrative work in connexion with 
matters relating to Labour, the Government 
of Bengal have how appointed a whole-time 
Labour Commissioner who will be relieved of 
all work in the Secretariat. An Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour has also been (appointed. 
The Labour Commissioner and the' Assistant 
Labour Commissioner have also been appointed 
as Conciliation Officers under the Indian Trade 
Disputes (Amendment) Act. Besides promoting 
the settlement of strikes and lockouts, they 
will also enquire into and settle other minor 
disputes. The question of the re-organisation 
of the Labour Office and the appointment of 
Labour Officers were still under the considera- 
tion of Government when we went to Press. 

Government in the Agriculture and Industries 
Department have appointed an Employment 
Adviser who is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, to investigate the problem of unemploy- 
ment and to suggest remedial measures. His 
work, which is not yet complete, Is expected 
to yield results of considerable value. They 
have also decided to have an enquiry made into 
the family budgets of the working class in the 
Province by the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation who is also the a\ithority under 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The Indian 
Mines and the Trade Disputes Acts and the 
Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934, are 
administered by the Commerce Department 
which since the 1st .^ril 1937 has been renamed 
the Commerce and Labour Department. 

The growth of healthy trade unionism has 
received much attention and rules to regulate the 
recognition of bona fide trade unions are being 
framed. An amendment of the Bengal Trade 
Union Regulations to empower the Registrar 
of Trade Unions to excercise greater control over 
registered trade unions vith a view to the 
prevention of raal-admlnistration of their affairs, 
so often complained of, is also under considera- 
tion. A Bill to regulate employment in shops 
and another to amend the Bengal Workmen’s 
Protection Act are also being considered by 
Government. 

During 1938, the Government of Bengal 
appointed two Boards of Conciliation, one each in 
reapect of the strike at the Pottery Works of 
Messrs. Burn & Co., at Ranlgunj and the other 
In connexion with the strike at the workshops 
of the Indian Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., at Hirapur 
and Kuiti, district Burdwan. 

Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade 
Unions : W. A. S. Lewis, I.C.S. 

Assistant Labour Commissioner : KHAN 
Sahib S. A. E. B. Morshbdi. 

Commissioner for Workmen* s Compensation 
Act and Authori^ under the Payment of Wages 
Act: 8 . N. MODAK, I.C.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories : J. B. McBride, 
A.M.I. (Mech.) E., O.B.E. 

Certifying Surgeon : H. C. Pownks. 
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MADRAS. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the year 1920 primarily 
to organise and control the operations for the 
betterment of the condition of the Depressed 
classes in the Madras Presidency, especially in 
regard to provision of water supply, assignment 
of lands, acquisition of house sites, education 
through special schools and grant of assistance 
in the form of Scholarships and boarding grants. 
The administration of Criminal Tribes Settle- 
ments was also placed under him. He was also 
to watch and study at all times the conditions of 
labour, particularly industrial labour, throughout 
the Presidency and to keep Government Informed 
by periodical reports of its movements and 
tendencies and of the existence of any disputes 
between employers and employed. The duty 
of settling labour disputes by negotiation before 
their culmination in strikes or lockouts or after 
is now entrusted to him by the Government 
in an increasing measure. He is consulted 
by both labour organisations and employers 
in regard to Trade Union Law, the Fac- 
tories Act, the Payment of Wages Act, and 
the Madras Maternity Relief Act. He 
is appointed Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation and 
Registrar of Trade Unions, and is also responsible 
for the administration of the Payment of Wages 
Act and the Madras Maternity Relief Act. 
For the administration of the Factories Act he 
has a Technical Personal Assistant at head- 
quarters who is also In charge of the Madras 
Factories Circle. The Labour Commissioner 
in Madras has no special statistical office to deal 
with Labour statistics and no reports have been 
published of any special enquiries into questions 
connected with industrial labour in the Presi- 
dency. The conduct of the Quinquennial 
Census into Agricultural wages has been placed 
in his hands, and with the Introduction of the 
Payment of Wages Act, a beginning has been 
made for a more accurate collection of industrial 
wages statistics for inclusion in the Factories 
Act Administration Report. 

The Labour Office in Madras published a very 
interesting Report of an Enquiry into the 
Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Madras 
City in 1938 and another Report entitled 
“ Madras Labour — July 1937 to October 1938 ” 
in 1939. 

CommiHsioner of Labour : S. V. Ramamtjrty, 
I.C.S. (This officer is alto Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation ; Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Chief Inspector of Factories 
and the authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act. 

BOMBAY. 

Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main- 
tained a progressive lead in their zealous and 
earnest BoUcltude for the welfare and well-being 
of the industrial labour employed in the pro- 
vince ; and the real pioneer work in the field of 
labour information and statistics in India during 
the last eighteen years has been done by the 
BOMBAY LABOUR OFFICE which was estab- 
lish^ in 1921 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay. In the Government resolution an- 


nouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be Its functions : — 

“ (1) Labour Statistia and InUUxg4no9 . — 
These relate to the conditions under whlcn labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 

" (2) Industrial Disputes , — As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop It will promote the settle- 
ment of Industrial disputes when those arise ; 
and 

(3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
Labour . — The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.” 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed In charge of a Director of Labour. 
The post of the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the Labour Office was 
placed under the cliargo of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed to 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence. 
With a view to Implementing the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in the matter, the Government of Bombay in 
May 1033 again changed the designation of the 
Director of Information and Labour lutelligenoe 
to ” Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information.” With this change in designation 
the administrative control of the Factory a^ 
Boiler Departments was transferred from the 
Collector of Bombay to the Commissioner of 
Labour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
also appointed ex-officio Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation and Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Mr. J. F. Gennings, C.I.B., 
C.B.E., Barrister-at-Law, held charge of the work 
of the Labour Office from July 1926 to the 
10th May 1939 when he went on leave pre- 
paratory to retirement. With the departure 
of Mr. Gennings, the posts of the Commissioner 
of Labour and Director of Information have been 
separated and the Information Office has been 
placed in charge of the Public Relations Officer, 
Under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, the Commissioner of Labour has al^ 
been appointed ex-Offlcio Chief Conciliator. 
In addition to the Commissioner there are 
four gazetted officers attached to the Labour 
Office. Three of these are Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour at headquarters in Bombay 
and the fourth who Is callea the Labour Officer 
at Ahmedabad is stationed at that centre. There 
are also three full time lady Investigators but 
these are not gazetted appointments. The 
office staff contains three Statistlosl Superinten- 
dents, four senior clerks, thirteen junior clerks ; 
two stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one > 
despatcher and one daftari. The a^ivities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (0) industrial 
disputes, (7)trad6 unions, (8) other industrial and 
labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, <10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette and (12) library. 
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The Labour Gazette has been publiBheci monthly 
alnce September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
ealstioa in the Bombay Presidency, and to supply 
to local readers the greatest possible amount of 
Information regarding labour conditions in the 
outside world. The Labour Gazette circulates to 
many different countries and is ^rhaps the only 
publication of its kind in India from whicli 
foreigners interest-ed in labour and economic 
conditions in India can obtain accurate and 
up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. 

In the Labour Gazette statistics are 
regularly published for working class cost 
of living index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahraedabad and Sholapur, wholesale prices 
index numbers for Bombay and Karachi, 
retail food prices for five Important 
centres in the Province of Bombay, for 
industrial disputes and for workmen's 
compensation, prosecutions under the Indian 
Factories Act, and the employment 
situation. Quarterly information is collected 
with regard to all known trade unions In 
the Bombay Presidency and full Information is 
published in the Labour Gazette every three 
months, 

A substantial grant is allowed by the Local 
Government to the Labour Office for the pur- 
chase of books and the Labour Office has ac- 
cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
library on labour, industrial and economic 
matters. The labour Office library is open to 
research workers in Bombay. In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the more important periodicals received from 
Labour Ministries, and International and re- 
search organisations in various parts of the 
world. 

The present staff of the Department is as 
follows : — 

Mini$Ur’in-Charge of Labour : The Hon’ble 
The Prime Minister Mr. B. G. Kher. 

President, Industrial Court : The Hon’ble 
kr. Justice H. V. Divaha. 

Parliamentary Secretary for Labour : Gclza- 
RlLAli Nanda, M.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

CommUnioner of JjobouTt Commineioner of 
Workmen*fi Compensation and Registrar of Trade 
Union#.— D. 8. BakhLE, I.C.S. 

Registrar of Unions, Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act : N. A. MEHRBAN, M.B.E., F.S.S. 

Labour Officer : M.P. Labouchardibre, I.P. 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour, — 8. R. 
Deshpande, M.B.E., B. Litt. (Oxon.), N. A. 
Mehrban. M.B.E., B.A., F.S.S. and S. V. 
Joshi, B.A. (Cantab.). Mr. Josh! Is aDo 
Assistant to the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency. 

Chief Inspector of Factories : T. W. JOHN- 
STONE, O.B.B. 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad,-^A, S. Iyengar, 
B.A. 


PUNJAB. 

In the Punjab, the Director of Industries 
ordinarily looks after all necessary matters in 
connexion with Labour, He is also the Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is administered by the Senior Sub- 
Judges at Lahore, Ferozepur, Amritsar, Lyallpur, 
Ambala, Multaii, Rawalpindi and Sargodha 
and by the Deputy Oomralssiouers In the other 
Districts. 

Retail x>rice8 of articles of food, clothing, 
fuel and lighting and certain miscellaneous goods 
entering the family budgets of industrial workers 
in the Punjab and working class cost of living 
index numbers are published monthly in the 
Punjab Government Oazettee. Annual figures 
are published 1ji the form of a report by the 
Board of Economic Enquiry. During the year 
1938 the ((ovemnient of Punjab adopted a 
three year plan for a complete industrial Survey 
of the Province. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
Union#.— R aI BAHADUR Lala Ram LAL, 
M.B.E. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions. The Director of Industries 
is in Immediate charge of nil matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions. 
The Factory Office is also under his general 
supervision. As regards the question of 
administration in connexion with labour and 
labour legislation, a separate Laboutr Office 
has been established under the charge of a 
Labour Oflfleer who is also an Inspector of 
Factories In addition. He inveatlgates into 
labour disputes, collects necessary statistics 
and works as a Conciliation Officer in case of 
trade disputes. The C. P. Labour office Is, at 
the moment we go toPress, engaged in conducting 
the wage census of the cotton textile Industry. 
A Board of Industries consisting of representa- 
tives of the employers and the employed ha® 
been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are 
considered by tliis Board but the Board acts 
purely in an advisory capacity. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
Unions : C. 0. Desai, I.C.S. 

Labour Officer : P. K. Sen. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

In the United Provinces almost all depart- 
ments of the local Government dealt with various 
phases of questions connected with labour up to 
the end of 1984. Labour as such was with the 
Home Member, electricity was with the Finance 
Member, the factory Inspection staff was under 
the control of the Director of Industries, boiler 
inspection was under the control of the Public 
Works Department. The Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies was appointed ex-offldo 
Registrar of Trade Unions. In 1035, however 
a more unifying policy was adopted and the 
Director of Industnes was appointed Director 
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Statistics and ex*offlcio Commissioner of Labour 
for the general administration of all questions 
connected with labour. The assumption of office 
by the Congress in this Province on July 19th 
1937 was heralded with serious labour troubles | 
in Cawnpore. The Hon’ble the Prime Minister 
announced his intention to appoint a special 
officer to deal with labour disputes as they 
arose from day to day and to bring forward 
legislation on the lines of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act 1934. Dr. R. B. Gupta, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Econ.), was appointed Labour 
Officer in August 1937 to settle industrial 
disputes and to act as a welfare officer in the 
broadest sense of the term. 

Following the recommendations of the 
<'awnpore Labour Inquiry Committee, Mr. P. M. 
Khareghat, c.i.E. , i.c.s. , Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Industries, was appointed 
Labour Commissioner in addition to his own 
duties. The Labour Commissioner visits 
Cawnpore every week, takes up conciliation 
proceedings and tries to get the parties to settle 
the disputes referred to him. .Since the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Korthern India has not 
yet recognised the Mazdoor Sabha the Modus 
Operandi for settling disputes is this : A com- 
plaint is received from the Mazdoor Sabha, 
it is sent to the Employers’ Association, the 
reply of the latter Is then sent to the Mazdoor 
Sabha, The latter If it is satisfied does not 
comment and if not, it requests the Labour 
Commissioner to take up the matter further. 
A date is then fixed for hearing tlie parties and 
conciliation proceedings, in which botii the 
parties are represented are taken upon the date 
or dates fixed. The findings of the Labour 
Commissioner are In a vast majority of cases 
accepted by the parties as a matter of convention 
but there is no statutory obligation on the 
parties to do so. The services of Mr. Khareghat, 
having been placed at the disposal of the (iovern- 
ment of India as a Vice-Chairman of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. Mr. Vishnu 
■Sahay, I.c.s., Cane Commissioner, has been 
appointed as Labour Commissioner in addition 
to his own duties from the end of March 1939. 
The Director of Industries is, however, still the 
administrative head of the Labour Office, 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
and Registrar of Trade Unions. He also controls 
the Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers. 
The work of the Labour Office of the United 
Trovlnces falls under the following three heads; — 

(1) Settlement of Industrial Disputes and 
disposal of individual complaints received from 
workmen or workmen’s organisations. 

(2) Collection, compilation and publication 
of accurate statistics of labour conditions and 
welfare as suggested by the Labour Inquiry 
■Committee ; and 

(3) Superintendence, direction and control 
■of Labour Welfare Work. 

Minister-in-Charge : The Hon’ble Dr. 

Kaiiash Nath Katju, M.A., LL.D. 

Parliamentary Secretary : Aohakya Jugal 
JKISHOBB, M.A. (OXON.), M.L.A. 

Labour Commissioner : ViSHNU Sahat, I.C.S. 


Director of Industries, Commissioner for 
Workmen's Compensation, Registrar of Trade 
Unions, and officer-in^charge, Labour office 

j. nigam, I.c.s. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Roihrs : 
K. K. Batliwala, M.I. Mar. E., A.Inst. Nav, E. 

Labour Officer : Dr. R. B. Gupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Econ.). 

SIND. 

Sind, since its separation from the Bombay 
Presidency, has modelled its administration of 
all labour questions on Bombay and the Govern- 
ment of Sind have appointed a Commissioner of 
Labour who is also Registrar of Trade Unions. 
The Labour office compiles Monthly Price Index 
Numbers of wholesale and retail prices inKarachl. 
It also compiles annual index numbers of 
agricultural wages and retail prices in Sind. 
An unemployment Committee, with the Assistant 
Director of Industries as its Secretary was 
appointed by Government in 1038. No rex>ort 
of the Committee has been Issued as the figures 
of the educated unemployed are still being 
collected (June 1939.) The posts of Chief Inspec- 
tor of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and 
Inspector of factories are held by one officer 
ill Sind who is also an Inspector under the 
Payment of Wages Act.. Further, all District 
Magistrates in Sind have been appointed Ins- 
pectors under that Act. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act Is administered by the Sub- Judges 
in the mofussll and the Judge of the Small 
(;auses Court in Karachi who have been appointed 
ex-ottlcio Commissioners for Workmens Com- 
pensation in Sind. 

Commissioner of Labour and Registrar of Trade 
Unions : T. C. TUADANI, B.A., LL.B. 

OTHER PROVINCES. 

In Assam the main question connected with 
labour is that concerning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces. 
As inter-provinclai migration is a central subject, 
tile local Government are not very actively 
interested in the special consideration of other 
labour questions. Labour conditions in Bihar, 
Orissa, Assam, and the North West Frontier 
Province are not considered such as to jiratlfy 
the appointment of Labour Commissioners. 
In Orissa, the Revenue Commissioner ( E. 0. 
Ansoroe, C.I.E.. I.C.8.), is the Registrar of 
Trade Unions. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, the Secretary to Government in the 
Legislative Department has been entrusted with 
the work of industrial and labour disputes. In 
the newly separated Province of Bihar, the 
Director of Industries (V. K. B. Pellai, 
I.C.S.) looks after all matters connected with 
labour but this Province has a separate Registrar 
of Trade Unions (E. O. Lee, I.C.S.). 

A Labour Assistant to the Ministry has now been 
appointed in Bihar to help the Ministry in 
problems arising out of labour questions and to 
collect facts and figures conceml^ the condi- 
tions of life of the labourers, their wages, etc. 
In Assam, A. S. V. Aoott, I.C.S., is the Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour but as no trade Unions 
have as yet been registered In the Province there 
is DO Bogistrsr of Trade Unions functioning but 
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for parses of the Act, the Begistrar of Joint 
Stook C^on^nies is ex-offloio Bei^strar of Trade 
Unions. In Ajmer-lferwara, the Assistant 
Commissioner, A]mer, (Akhtab Hitsain, I.O.S.) 
is Eegistrar of Trade Unions. 

LABOUR LAWS IN ENDIAN STATES. 

Few Indian States have any labour lei^islation 
but most of thorn are of little industrial im- 
portance. The only States which have more 
than 8,000 persons employed in factories and 
mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Baroda, 

• Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore. 
Most of these States have a Factories Act which, 
however, Is much below iho standard of the 
corresponding Act in British India. In recent 
years there has been a tendency on the part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions of the factory law in British India by 
establishing miUs or factories in the territories 
of Indian States. It is interesting, however, 
to note that His Highness the late Gaik wad of 
Baroda decided to introduce a nine-hour dav 
in all factories In Baroda State from August 1038. 

ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The most important recommendation made by 
the Eoyal Commission on Indian Labour in 
connection with Government administration 
of matters connected with labour was for thej 
setting up of an Industrial Council which would 
enable representatives of employers of labour! 
and of Governments to meet regularly in con- 1 
ference to discuss labour measures and I 


labour policy. It was suggested that the 
Council should meet annually and its president 
should be elected at each annual session. The 
secretary of the Council should be a permanent 
official responsible to it for current business. 
The functions of the Coimcll would be (1) the 
examination of proposals for labour legislation 
referred to it and also to Initiate such proposals ; 
(2) to promote a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding among those concerned with 
labour policy, and to provide an opportunity for 
an Interchange of information regarding experi- 
ments in labour matters ; (3) to advice 

Central and Provincial Governments on the 
framing of rules and regulations ; and (4) to 
advise regarding the collection of labour statistics 
and the co-ordination and development of 
economic research. On the 7th March 193r>, 
Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution in the 
Council of State urging the establishment of the 
Industri.-*! Council on the lines suggested by the 
Commission. Mr. D. E. Mitchell speaking on 
behalf of Government expressed sympathy with 
the resolution. He did not deny that the crea- 
tion of such an Industrial Council would be of 
very great value but there was no great hurry 
for it. He quoted the Commission and said they 
were not for its Immediate establishment. The 
situation had considerably altered since the 
recommendation had been' made in 1031 and 
there was a possibility under the new constitu- 
tion that labour would be decxmtraUsed. In 
that case there was the danger that legislation 
passed in autonomous provinces would come 
into conflict with the centre. In view of this he 
thought that the creation of such a Council at 
that stage w.is^not desirable. The resolution on 
being put to th'e vote was negatived by 22 votc.s 
against and seven for. 
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The Indian port for the direct Journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five lines ot steamers by which the Journey 
to and from the West rna Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — ancf in 
Rome cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Llovd Triestino. The Dollar Line steamers are 
available for Western passages only. There 
are ordinarily other services between Calcutta 
and the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 


Of the latter the Orient, the Messagerles Marl- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N. Y. K., Australian 
Commonwealth, and Boyal Dutch ijnes are the 
chief besides the P. <fe 0, The Bibby and 
Henderson services extend to Eangoon. The 
new railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
increases the importance of the Colombo 
route for Southern India. The shortest time 
between London and Bombay is 11 days tn'rt 
Marseilles by P. & O. Express Voyage. The 
following are the fares which are convertible 
at approximately current rates of exchange : — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Fabes pbom Bokbat or Kabaoei. j 


Ist Saloon. 

B. C. 

D. 

2nd Saloon. 

A. B. 

Frefi passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India I 
Steamer. 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single . . 


78 

72 

00 

60 

48 

42 

„ „ Return., 

• • 

136 

126 

116 

106 

84 

7 

To Marseilles, Single 


74 

68 

02 

56 

44 

38 

,, Return 


129 

119 

109 

99 

77 

67 

To Malta, Single 


68 

02 

50 

50 

42 

36 

,, Return 


119 

109 

99 

89 

74 

64 

To Gibraltar, Single 


76 

70 

04 

58 

46 

40 

,, Return 

•• 

133 

123 

113 

103 

81 

71 


By the British India S. N. Co. Cabin class 
fares from Madras are : — 

Cabin class from £38 to 49 Single and £67 to 
£86 Return to Marseilles and £40 to £52 Single 
and £70 to £91 Return to London. 

By the Anchor Line Ltd., the First class 
fares to Liverpool range from Rs. 733 to 
Rs. 867, Cabin class Rs. 493 to Rs. 733 and 
Tourist Rs . 400 to Rs. 538. 

By EIlerman*s ** City ** and ** Hall Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Plymouth 
are : — 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs. 403, Return Rs. 867, Plymouth Sln^e 
Rs. 533, Return via Liverpool Ra. 938. 

Calcutta to London ; 

Cabin class. Single Ra. 600 minimum. Return 
Rs. 1,058 minimum. 

By Bibby Line btfea from Rangoon to 
London : — 

let saloon single Rs. 910, return Rs, 1^60. 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st sidoon single 


I Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows : — 

Colombo Marseilles single Rs, 710, return 
Rs. 1,240. Colombo London single Rs. 760, 
return Rs. 1,835. 

llie Bibby Line steamers carry ist class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are:— Hilngle Rs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs. 1 J 16 O, 
(available for 2 years; Rs. 1,875. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice, Trieste, Kaples or Genoa 
are: — 

1st class Season £66, Off-Season £53, 2nd 
class Season £45, Off-Season £40, Economic 
class Season £30, Off-Season £25, Return 
Tickets available for 2 3 'ears, full partionlars 
on application. 100 Days* Return Tickets 
1st class £86, 2nd class £06« Economic c lass 
£42. 

Sailings l!tom Bombay to Italy and tbe Vkt 
East twice monthly. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follows :-i 



Miles. 

iBt Class. 

2nd Class. 

) 

J 

Delhi, B. Bi dk C. 1. Bail way, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route .1. 

8G1 

Bs. a. p. 

92 15 0 

Ba. a. p. 

46 7 0 

Delhi, G. I. F^Ailway, via Agra 

957 

92 15 0 

46 7 0 

Simla, via Delhi 

1,220 

137 9 0 

(59 7 0 

Calcutta, G. I. w.. from Bombay, via Jubbulpore A Allahabad 

1,349 

135 10 9 

67 18 9 

Calcutta, Q.im'P., from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

127 12 9 

63 14 9 

Ifadras, G. J F.f from Bombay, via Raichur 

794 

94 13 0 

47 6 0 

Lahem, vi^Delhl 

1,158 

126 8 0 

62 11 0 






CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal air services in 
India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir George) 
Lloyd during his Governorship of Bombay (1918- 
28.) The first air service was organised by the 
Government of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the Eoyal Air 
Force. It was purely a Government venture and 
was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1020, with the object of testing the 
extent to which an airmail service was likely 
to be used by the public. It was closed down as 
aufllicent data as to running expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated* 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without a 
Qovemmoat subsidy and as India had no money 
available for such a purpose, a general develop- 
ment of air services in India must await more 
pro^rous times. The pressure of external 
conditions in favonr of Indian aerial enterprise 
giadu^y increased. The inauguration of French 
and Butch air services across India, as well as 
ttx.9 institution of a regular weekly service between 
Bngland and SLaraom, and the general increase 
of dvli aviation in aU narts of the w<»ld and of 
visits of flyers of different nations to India, 


stimulated both Government and public opinion. 
India had become a party to the International 
Air Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities for sdr- 
craft from other countries. 

The problem of internal air services was freshly 
taken up by the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendranath Mitra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio. Force of circumstances 
has already necessitated the appointment of a 
Director of Civil Aviation and the first holder of 
the post was Lt.-Col. F. C. (now Sir Francis) 
Shelmerdine, O.B.K. 

Kon-oiflclal members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for sometime strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians In Civil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of Civil 
Aviation in India was only a matter of time. 

The reflection of this foresight is mirrored 
today in the organisation of the trunk air lines 
of India. The aerodromes and landing grounds 
on the main air routes are controUed by 29 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are responsible 
for their safe operation, while the flying 
personnel on the internal air routes is 90 per cent. 
Indian. On the engineering side Indians are now 
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taking their places not only Assistant but as 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal operating 
Companies and are already finding their way 
to responsible positions as Aircraft Inspectors 
with the Directorate of Civil Aviation. 

Development of Indian Air Servicci. — Sir 

Bhupendranath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of aislst^d internal 
aerial services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imj^rial Airwaj’s’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was on 80th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for each 
week. This conveyance of malls between New 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a special 
arrangement, the chief point of which was that 
the service was conduct^ by the Government of 
India and that Imperial Airways chartered to 
them machines for the purpose. This meant, in 
effect, that the Western service of the Airways 
Company continued to Delhi, but that techni- 
cally the service from Karachi eastwards, belong- 
ed not to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
•eourse of contracting with tne Delhi Flying Club 
to carry the weekly Karachl-Delhl air mail. 
Passengers were also carried by this service. 
This, like the earlier special arrangement 
with Imperial Airways, was obviously a transi- 
tional plan. It cnme into operation early 
in 1932. It filled the need of the moment pending 
the development of a permanent scheme. 
Before Sir Bhui)endranath Biitra could critically 
develop the matter, he was succeeded in charge 
of the Departmental portfolio by Sir Joseph 
Bhore and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
into the problem. Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deal of spade-work carried out 
by Col. Shelmerdine before he resigned his 
appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up the 
corresponding one in England. A scheme was 
worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveyed by Imperial Airways Ltd., from 
and to England. If the Government of India 
had at this time taken no step towards the 
organisation of a service of the kmd, they would 
have been unable to prevent Imperial Airways 
or some other non-Indian concern from estab- 
lishing one and the authorities in India were 
determined that civil aviation within India 
should be Indian in character, either through 
the developement of private enterprise or 
through the institution of Government owned 
services. 

The arrival of acute financial stringency follow- 
ing on the world depression, necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government Karadii- 
Calcutta service in 1981. Four Avro-10 aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the service 
and they were sold , one of them being retained for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Willingdon, who had newly arrived in 
India on the appointment of the Earl to be 
Viceroy, t^e madilne continued in Their 
Excellencies* service until 1984, when a new up- 


to-date aeroplane was purchased for their use 
and their old one was retained for the use of 
senior Government officials. 

Efforts to attain the desired result were revived 
successfully in 1938. Arrangements were made 
with the British Government and Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd., for the extension of the London- 
Karachi air service across India from Karachi to 
Singapore, as a link in the England- Australia air 
service. A private company Indian Trans-Conti- 
nental Airwa 3 ’’s, Ltd., was formed with rupee 
capital and a majority of Indian Directors, In 
which shares are held by Imperial Airways Ltd,, 
51 per cent, Indian National Airways Ltd. 25 per 
cent, and the Government of India 24 per cent. 
This Company then operated jointly with Im- 

g erial Airways a weekly service from Karachi to 
ingapore, where it connected with Qantas 
Empire Airways* weekly service from SIngai)ore 
to Australia. 

Indian National Airways Ltd., was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. B. E. Grant 
Govan, C.B.E., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other Internal air services In 
North India. They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Bangoon and a dailv 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with 
prospects of extension to Assam. Under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London-Karachi services. The Bangoon 
ana Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1985, owing to lack of public support. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India. 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1982 
between Karachi. Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
From the beginning of 1985, Imperial Airways 
London-Karachi service, and with it the Trans- 
India service to Calcutta and the feeder services 
Karachi-Lahore and Karachl-Bombay-Madras, 
were operated twice weekly. The second trans- 
India service was extended to Anstralia in 1986. 

Empire Air Mail Sdieme.*— The initiative in 
this development was taken by His MajeBt 3 r*s 
Government. In September 1986, an agreement 
was reached with the Government of India and 
the Government of India simultaneously n^o- 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for l^e 
extension of the Earachi-Modras service to 
Colombo. The new services were inaugurated on 
the 28th February 1988, with four services a week 
each way from London to Calcutta. The fre- 
quency of the two feeder air mail services ^ 
India, viz, Kaiachi-Madras-Colombo and Kaiatffik 
Lahore was simultaneously increased to four 
each service maintaining connection with the 
easterly and westerly flints of the main trunk 
service. The frequency was increased to five 
when the services in the Australian section were 
augmented at the end of July 1988. Three of 
the main servloes are operated by ‘0* Class Flying 
Boats between Southampton (En^^nd) ana 
Sydney. The other two are ope^ted as a tem- 
porary measure by * C * Class Flying Boats 
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between Southampton and Karachi, whilst j 
between Karachi and Calcutta landplanes of the 
Atlanta Class continue to be mostly employed. 
The Atlanta machines will be replaced by the new 
* Ensign ’ Class landplanes which when available 
will operate the entire route England (Croydon) 
to Calcutta twice weekly in both directions. 
Half the fleet of Ensign aircraft operated on this 
route will be owned by Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways Ltd. 

All first class mails to Empire participating 
countries are now conveyed by air. The letter 
postage from India to England Is 2^ annas for i 
an ounce, so that for those who had been using 
the air mall there is now a great economy 2l 
annas Instead of 7* annas per i oz. For others 
there is the advantage that for the same postage 
as before (2ias.) their mail is now conveyed 
in a very much shorter time by air Instead of 
by sea and land. Comnlete operational services 
for both day and night flying are being organised, 
and the new services will be progressively speeded 
up to provide a still greater saving of time. 

New air tarvicM. — Apart from the prepa- 
rations for the inauguration of the Empire Air 
Mail Scheme, the year 1937 saw the beginning 
of two new internal air services. Messrs. Tata 
Sons Ltd., established a service between Bombay 
and Delhi, calling at Indore, Bhopal and Gwalior. 
At present, the service runs twice weekly 
during the cold weather season (October to May). 
Besides this Tata Sons have extended their 
Bombay-Trlvandrum service to Trlchinopoly 
where it connects with one of the four main 
services to Colombo. This service is also 
operated seasonally during the fine weather 
months. Surcharged air malls are carried on 
both services. 

Air Services of India Ltd., Bombay a new 
company established in 1937, inaugurated in 
November, 1937, an air service from Bombay to 
Bhavnt^r, Rajkot, Jamnagar and For bandar 
In the Kathiawar States. The service operates 
during the fair weather months and is at 
present scheduled to run six times weekly in 
each direction. In each direction surcharge 
malls are now carried on this service. 

During the year 1938 preparations were in 
progress for two other new air services. One was 
the extension of the Karachi-Lahore service to 
Ddhi thrice per week. This service, which com- 
menced in November 1938, is operated by Indian 
National Airways, and provides Delhi with a 
connection by air with the flying boat services 
at Karachi. The other new service which was 
inaugurated in the first week of January 1939 
is operated by Air Services of India Ltd. thrice 
weekly between Bombay and Kolhapur via 
Poona. Both these services are scheduled to 
run during the fair weather season oply. 

The K.L.M, (Dutch) and Air France (French) 

" lerviceB continue to operate across India ; the 
former increased their frequency to three services 
per week towards the latter pm of 1937. 

Statistics. — Statistical information Illustrating 
the progreM of Civil Aviation in India is published 
in the Annual Report on the Progress of Civil 
Aviation in India, copies of which are obtainable, 
l^ce Re. 1 net from w Manager of Publications 
Civil linca, Delhi, or through any agent for 
Government PabUcatlons. I 


j lastnictioa in Aviation. — It is satisfactory 
to note the speed with which young Indians have 
qualified themselves in almost every sphere of 
commercial aviation, considering the high quali- 
fications. long and expensive training and paucity 
of facilities for this training in India itself. For 
instance, although the flying club movement 
started only 10 years ago, four out of the seven 
subsidised clubs have Indian instructors in full 
charge and other clubs have assistant Indian 
instructors. At one time it was essential for 
instructors to be trained in England but now it 
is possible for this training to be obtained in 
Inaia. It must still be recognised that certain 
forms of advanced training are not yet 
available in India although Government nas 
recently arranged a limited amount of train- 
ing for specially selected pilots on the Govern- 
ment owned Avro X three engined aeroplane. 
The training of Aerodrome Officers also is now 
carried out in India at Karachi Air Port under 
the supervision of the C!hief Aerodrome Officer. 

Flying training is given in India through Clubs 
and the Aeronautical Training Centre of India. 
There are ten flying clubs in all, namely : — The 
Bengal Flying Club (Dura Dum), Bombay Flying 
Club (Juhu), Delhi FMng Club (New Delhi), 
Karachi Aero Club (Karachi Air Port, Drigh 
Road), Northern India Flying Club (Lahore), 
United Provinces Flying Cilub (Cawnpore and 
Lucknow), Madras Flying Club (St. Thomas’ 
Mount), Jodhpur Flying Club (Jodhpur), Hydera- 
bad State Aero Club (Begumpet, Hyderabad), 
and Jaipur Flying Club (Sanganer). The first 
seven of these clubs are subsidised by Govern- 
ment. The Aeronautical Training Centre of 
India Ltd., Civil Aerodrome, New Delhi, 
opened an extensive school at the Civil 
Aerodrome, New Delhi, in October 1935, for 
giving training in aviation. The Centre is 
equipped to take 80 students at a time for 
training as pilots, ground engineers and wireless 
operators. 

The club movement dates from March 1927 
when as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., M.L.A., it was 
discussed by the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
An encouraging atmosphere was thus created 
and in the same month tne Aero Club of India 
and Burma was fonned. Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the object of developing 
interest in the movement and in order to 
utilise the Govenrmeut grants which were 
at this time proposed. The formation of 
four local flying clubs followed. In December 
1927 the Government of India received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saying that subject 
to a grant of Rs. 80,000 to the Aero Club for the 
yearl928-29 and a grant of Rs. 20,000 to each club 
formed, he would bear any deficit between the 
clubs’ income and expenditure until the grunts 
became available. This offer the Government 
accepted and further decided that they would 
provide for each club an ixiitial equipment of two 
aeroplanes, a spare engine and a contribution 
towards the cost of a hangar where no hangar was 
already available. The grants commenced on 
Ist April 1928. 

Three more clubs were started later, the 
Northern India, the U.F. and Madras, and 
seven clubs are now subsidised. 
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SubcidiMd to fiying clubt. — Under the subsidy 
ecbeme which expired 31-8-89 each club 
recilved a fixed subsidy of Rs, 12,000 a year 
If h maintained three machines, Rs. 10,000 
for tMTO machines or Rs. 8,000 for one 
macline. In addition a bonus was paid of 
Rs. ^00 for each ‘A’ pilot trained ab-initio 
and Rs. 100 for each ‘ A ' licence renewed. 
The maximum subisdy payable to any club 
Rs. 10,000. To enable the clubs to earn the 
maxinum amount each year, an additional 
bonus on flying hours was granted. 

New Subeidy Scheme. — The term of the 
Govenment assistance to the seven subsidised 
flying clubs lias now been extended for a 
furthei^ period of three years ending on the 
Slst Mirch 1942, witli certain modifications as 
described below : — 

(i) A fixed annual subsidy not exceeding 
R8,16,000 per annum to each club at the follow- 
ing rates, dependent on the number and class 
of aircraf\ maintained for the use of members : — 


No. of 

Class ‘A’ 

Class ‘B’ 

Class *C’ 

aircraft. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

. 10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

2 

. 12,000 

9,600 

7,000 

3 

. 14,000 

11,000 

8,000 

4 or more . 

. 16,000 

12,500 

9,000 


The numter of aircraft made available and 
their classification will be determined by the 
Director of Civil Aviation in India. 


(ii) Bonuses not exceeding Rs. 9,000 for any 
one financial year to each club at the following 
rates : — 

(a) Rs. 300 for each member trained ab- 

initio on club aircraft as an ‘A' pilot. 

(b) Rs. 100, for each member who renews 

his or her ‘A’ licence qualifying by 
flying not less than 5 hours solo on 
club aircraft. 

(c) Of the amounts mentioned in (a) and (b) 

above, a sum of Rs. 100 and of Rs. 50 
respectively is paid to the pilot 
concerned. 

(Hi) Bonuses not exceeding the sum of 
Rs. 1,000 for any one financial year will also be 
paid to Jodhpur Flying Club at the rates men- 
tioned in (ii) above. 

The new system Is designed to serve a three- 
fold purpose — 

(a) To encourage the clubs to re-equlp 
themselves with up-to-date training types ; 

(b) To encourage more people to keep up 
flying by reducing the cost of obtaining a 
license ; and 

(c) Likewise to encourage those who already 
hold licences to keep up their flying by reducing 
the cost of renewing the licence. 

A«ro Qnb of India and Buma. — The part 
which this organisation played in the formation 
of the flying club movement already has been 
referred to. The Aero Club of India and Burma 
besides being the parent club to which the 
flying clubs are affiliated is also the representa- 
tive in India of the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale, the Royal Aero Club of Great 
Britain and the Automobile Association. The 
Aero Club also serves the private aviator in 


connection with customs carnets, diplomat! 
permits, licences for the carriage of arms an 
camera and maps for flights abroad. 

Government Scholarshipt. — F u r t h e r t 
assist the training of Indians in aviation with 
view to their eventual employment in Goven 
ment service or in civil aviation generally, tta 
Government have awarded schol^hips or rei 
dered financial assistance in various forms froi 
time to time as explained below : — 

Aerodrome Offieers.— In 1929, ten Indian 
were selected for a two years’ course of trainin 
in England to fit them for Aerodrome Officer* 
duties. Of these six completed the course am 
qualified . In 1934, two more officers were select 
cd and trained in India, In addition 21 Indian 
have been engaged as Assistant Aerodrom 
Officers. Persons appointed to these post 
usually possess some experience of aviation bu 
receive training in their duties after joining 
A training class has recently been establishes 
at Karachi Air Port. 

Aircraft laspoction Staff. — In 1930, tw< 
Indians were sent for 34 years’ training in Englam 
and qualified as Assistant Aircraft Inspectors 
In 1935, two more scholars selected fo 
similar training have since completed their train 
Ing and returned to India and appointed Assis 
tant Aircraft Inspectors. Another Scholar hai 
been recently selected for training in electrical 
wireless and instrumental equipment. Aircraf 
examiners in Government employ are also beinj 
given further training to equip them witl 
necessary qualifications for promotion to highe; 
grades. One examiner has received and anothe] 
is receiving such training in England and mori 
will be sent later as and when convenient. 

Pilot Instructon. — In 1932, a scholarshli 
for the Pilot Instructor’s course in England wai 
awarded to an Indian who is now Pilot Instructoj 
of one of the flying clubs in India. Since 1986- 
37 ns facilities for such training had becom< 
available in India, further training was carried 
out here. With the financial assistance sc 
provided upto February 1939, five Indian ‘ B ' 
pilots have been trained as Pilot Instructors, ol 
whom four are already employed with flylnfi 
clubs. 

Indian Pilots and Empiia Air Bdail.^ — Is 

1935, Imperial Airways sent an Indian *B' 
licence pilot to England for advanced traininfi 
^vith a view to his employment as a First Officer, 
This pilot was given further training by Govern- 
ment in 1938 in the Avro X Aeroplane on hi* 
return to India. He was confirmed in hii 
appointment as a First Officer, but subsequentlj 
resigned. Pmrsuing the policy of traininfi 
selected Indians as First Officers for the Empire 
air mall routes Government gave assistance in 
1935 to another Indian, but he did not complete 
his course. In 1936 assistance was given 
by Government to a third Indian who has since 
completed his training, and It is hoped will be 
offered an appointment as First Officer. Early 
in 1989 a selection was made of three Indian 
licence pilots for training in England. Two ol 
these are receiving scholarships from Imperial 
Airw^s and the third from Sir Homl Mehta 
Vice-Chairman of Indian Trans-Contlnenta] 
Airways Ltd. Imperial Airways intend to 
offer these pilots employment as First Officers 
on completion of their tmnlng. 
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AdvanoMl Truninf of Piloti in India.— 

There Is no training school in India lor giving 
advanced training to commercial pilots to 
enable them to obtain endorsements on the 
*B’ licences to fly multi-engined aircraft. Since 
1937, Government has placed its three engined 
Avro X at the disposal of selected ‘B’ licence 
pilots for this purpose. In 1937, sfx pilots 
were afforded some degree of financial assist- 
ance for the training. Owing to the success 
of the scheme two further schemes were sanc- 
tioned in 1938. Under the first scheme, two 
pilots received training on their own expense 
and two at half the normal flying rate. Under 
the second scheme, nine commercial pilots were 
given 6 hours flying instruction each at Govern- 
ment expenses. Out of these, four were again 
selected for further training to complet-e 10 
hours solo in this aeroplane. This scheme was 
completed early in 1939. 

WiralMs Oparators.— In the course of the 
last 3 years assistance has been given to 7 Indians 
to obtain training in wireless operation for 
employment as aircraft wireless operators. 
Six have completed their course and qualified. 

Scholarthipt. — In 1933, scho- 
larships were given to four Indians for a 2^ years* 
course of advanced engineering training in Eng- 
land. Those selected already possessed ground 
engineers* licences and the assistance was given 
with a view to their obtaining the higher category 
licences. Assistance has also been given to an 
Indian to be trained as a welder. 

ReMardb. — The Government have assisted an 
Indian over a period of 3f years to carry out aero- 
dynatnic research work in England and to take 
out a patent for his invention which is one of 
considerable promise. 

Indian Ait Races. — The first Indian Air-race 
was flown over a Delhi-Agra-Jhansi-Lucknow- 
Agra-Delhi course in February 1982, and was 
very successful. There was a similar race over 
approximately the same course in February 1933, 
when the entries were good and included two 
competitors who specially came out from Eng- 
land for the contest and the event was again 
completely successful. 

The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Karl of 
'Willingdon) and the Countess of Willingdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy lor such a race. 

There was no race in 1934. One was pro- 
grammed for December 1934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a hidt for one night at 
Cawnpore. Six months* notice was given and 
substantial cash prises, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only itix entries were received. The Aero Club 
Committee in their announcement to this 
effect said that in their opinion the pro- 
gramme was too ambitious for the class of 
comx>etitor8 who had hitherto entered, most 
of whom could not afford to fly to the 
start, race over 1,200 miles and then fly home 
again. They added, "Air ^clng, like every other 
form of racing, costs money and can only be 
encouraged by the patronage of iii^thy sports- 
men and in India this has beeHf tHe exception 
rather than the rule up to nowp The only 
funds regularly available for the purpose are 
the interest on one lakh of rupees given by 
Sir V. Sassoon to form an Irwin Flyi^ Fund 


for flying sport prizes. The fund is held >y a 
Trust the members of which are the Director 
of Civil Aviation and the Chairman of the Aero 
Club. 

The club held In February, 1936, a frvyo-day 
race from Madras, via Bombay to New Delhi. 
Entries were received not only from dllerent 
parts of India but from abroad. The race was 
a great success. It was won by an Indian 
amateur competitor and was regarded as having 
contributed in an important degree to general 
air-mlndedness in India. 

Albladia Air Rally. — On the 5th ind 6th 
December 1938, an All-India Hally waf held at 
Karachi on the occasion of opening of tie newly 
constructed Air Port Building. His Etc-eUenry 
the Governor of Sind performed the oi)ening 
ceremony and gave away the prizes to the 
winners. 

' All flying clubs in India aflaiiated tc the Aero 
Club of India and Burma participated. The 
Viceroy’s Cup given for the best aggregate 
results obtained by one of the comieting clubs 
was won by the Karachi Aero CluS. The Sir 
Victor Sassoon Cliallenge Trophy g ven for the 
best all round progress during tie year was 
awarded to the Karachi Aero Club, 

Ground Otfaniution. — (1) Aerodrome eon- 
trol and liglitiug. — Aerodrome Control Officers 
in India are stationed at the following public- 
use aerodromes on the trans-India route and 
feeder routes. Signals in acrordance with 
Section II of Annex D of the international Air 
Convention are displayed. 

(/) Tram-huiia. — Karachi, Jodhpur, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, Calcutta. 

(ii) Karachi - Madras - Colombo. — Karachi, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras, 

(Hi) Karachi-Lahore. — Karachi, Jacobabad, 
Lahore. 

The Aerodrome Control Staffs keep watch 
from dawn to dusk at main aerodromes on the 
trans-India route and service is given at all the 
aerodromes mentioned above provided that 
advance notice of requirements is forwarded in 
sufficient time. The movements of aircraft 
flying on routes (i) and (it) are reported free of 
cluirge by W /T. 

Electric night lighting equipment has been 
installed at controlled aerodromes between 
Karachi and Calcutta, and this route is marked 
by airway beacous. The route Karachi- 
Bombay is being lighted. Lighting of the route, 
Karachi-Jacobabad, is reaching completion. 
Aerodrome lighting, where available, will be 
provided on receipt of due notice. Particulars 
of the aerodrome and lighting systems are given 
in Notices to Airmen publislied by the Govern- 
ment of India. Copies of the Notices may be 
obtained on application. 

TnuM-IndU Seeplane Route. — Seaplane 
stations have been established at the following 
places. 

Karachi Harbour, Udaipur (Eajsamand Lake), 
Gwalior (Madhosagar Lake), Allahabad (Jumna 
Blver), Calcutta (Hooghly Elver). 

These stations are licensed to Imperial Alr- 
M^ys Limited as private sea^omes. They are 
under the charge of Station Superintendent of 
the Company and are open to use by casual 
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seaplanes only with specific permission. Wire- 
less telegraphy and meteorological services are 
avafiable. The seaplane stations at Karachi 
and Calcutta are equipped for night operations. 

(2) WirdlMS Talefraph S«rvic«. — Details 
of the Aeronautical W/T stations in India and 
the Hireless services provided are published In 
Notices to Airmen. On the trans-India route 
and tie Karachi-Madras route the W/T Stations 
are open daily at fixed hour to serve the schedules 
of the regular air services. Outside the regular 
hours, service will be given subject to prior 
arrangement with the Aerodrome Officer at a 
controlled aerodrome. 

(3) Mataorp l ogiol Sarvicet. — The meteo- 
rological services and the facilities available in 
India are set out In the “ Meteorological Organi- 
sation for airmen (M.O.A. Pamphlet).” The 
M.O.A. Pamphlet is issued by the India Meteoro- 
logical Department and is revised and re-lssued 
periodically. Copies may be had from the 
Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi, and 
the office of the High Commissioner for India, 
India House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, or 
through any other accredited agents or book- 
sellers (price Hs. 1-2-0 or Is. 9d.). 

LagidhtioB. — Air Navigation in British India 
was till 1934 governed by the Indian Aircraft 
Act, 1911. In August 1934 the British 

THE SUE 

Opened formally in 1869, the Suez Cana) 
constitutes an artificial waterway about 105 
miles long, linking Port Said on the Mediter- 
ranean witli Suez on the Bed Sea. The Canal 
shortens the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 3,660 and 4,500 miles respec- 
tively, also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia. Using the Canal, the 
Mediterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base in less than three weeks. The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain’s lines 
of communications by about 4,000 miles. 

Control and Finance. 

The Suez Canal is controlled by a company, 
wliose property, valued in the market at 
£120,000,000 passes to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment when the concession expires on November 
17, 1968. This is of coarse in default of other 
arrangements. The British Government owns 
44 per ceat. of the shares, thanks to Disraeli’s 
eelebiated coup in 1875 when for £4,000,000 
he bought the majority of the bankrupt Khedive’s 
holdings. The shares are now valued at 
£84,000,000 and the current profits amount to 
about £3,500,000 a year. To date, they have 
earned the British Treasury some £43,000,000 in 
dividends. Most of the remaining shares are held 
in France, but not by the French Government, 
which does not own a share. The Board comprises 
21 Frenchmen, 10 Britishers, a Dutchman and 
an Egyptian. Only three of the British directors 
reiffesent the British Government ; the remain- 
ing seven represent British shipping and 
commercial interests. Incidentally, nearly 60 
per cent, of the total tonnage passing through 
the Canal is British. The Chairman of the Com- 
pany is the Marquis de Yo^. The enterprise is 
managed in Egypt, has its London offices at 
6, BUhopsgate and holds its monthly Board 
meetings in Paris. 


Indian Central Legislature passed the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1934, replacing the old Act and 
giving powers to the Government of India to 
make rules to meet modem developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the Beguiation of 
Aerial Navigation, 191 9, to which India is a party. 
During the same session the Indian Carriage by 
Air Act defining the law of Carriage by air in 
India was also enacted. 

The Indian Aircraft Buies, 1920, have been 
revised and re-issued as the Indian Aircraft Boles 
1987. 

l^irector of Civil Aviation in India. — Ml. F. 
Tymms, C.I.E., M.C. 

Deputy Director of Civil Actai ion .—Mr. L. A. 
Egglesfield. 

Administrative Officer. — Mr. J. Hamilton. 

Chief Inspector of Aircraft. — Mr. J. A. O’Brien. 

Assistant Aircraft Inspector. — Mr. D. M. Lang- 
ford. 

Engineer Officer. — Capt. J. B. S. W. Elking- 
ton, B.E. 

Axsistant Engineer Officer. — Mr. B. J. Kelly. 

Technical Officer (0). — Mr. E. M. Bossiter. 

Technical Officer (X). — Mr. B. S. Leete, A.F.C. 

I CANAL. 

Development. 

Since the War, the work of widening, deepen- 
ing and straightening the Canal has been taken 
in hand with redoubled vigour. Operations are 
directed from Ismailia. When the Canal was 
opened in 1869, the width was 72 feet and the 
depth about 26 feet 2 inches. The declared 
policy of the Canal Company in regard to the 
deepening of the Canal is to offer a slightly 
greater depth of water than that available in 
ports east of Suez. It is claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydney, there is no Eastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 miles. 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 45 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad. It can be traversed in 
just under thirteen hours. About 15 ships 
can pass in the 24 hours. One ship has, however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass, though there 
is plenty of room for both. It is fear^ water 
displacement might bring about a collision. 
There would also be a danger of grounding. 
The biggest vessel yet to na^ate ” the Gut ” 
was of 27,000 tons. It Is doubtful if vessels 
like the HOOD and BODNEY, both over 42,000 
tons, could navimte the canal easily In its 
present state. Further expansion appears 
inevitable. 

Neutrality. 

Absolute neutrality is the law of the Company 
as was made clear during the Italo- Abyssinian 
war. Beferring to the request that the Canal 
should be closed to Italian ships, the Marquis 
de Vogue, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
addressing the annual general meeting of the 
Company on June 8, 1986, observed : “It 
(neutrality) is stated In the Act of Concession 
and in the Statutes. Furthermore, it is gna- 
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ranteed by an international Convention of 
29tb October, 1888, expressly confirmed by the 
Treaty of VersailleB. Article I of this Conven- 
tion says, in the following terms, that, “the 
Sues Maritime Canal will always remain free 
and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
all merchant or war vessels, without Flap; 
distinction,” and it adds that, “the Canal will 
never be subject to the right of blockade.” 
“ If, by an act of force, which nothing entitles 
one to anticipate, any Power thought of for- 
bidding entry into the Canal to ships of another 
Power, that gebture would be equivalent to 
an act of war with all its consequences. As 
for your Board, the question of closing the Canal 
could not arise and they were never called upon 
to discuss it.” 

The provisions of the Convention are that 
subject only to the exercise of the right of 
legitimate self-defence and to action to injure 
the safety of the canal there can be no restriction, 
provided tliat the rules are observed, on the free 
use of the Canal. On two occasions in the past the 
Canal has been closed and on a third the question 
of free use was raised. The first was in 1882, 
six years before the signature of the Conventions 
when during the revolt of Arab! Pasha against 
the Khedive of Egypt, the safety of the Canal 
was thought to be imperilled. During the 
Spanish American war of 1898 the attempt of 
the Spanish Fleet to call at Suez on its way 
through the Canal was frustrated by the Canal 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of 
Article IV of the Convention. The third occasion 
on which tbe Canal was closed was during the 
Great. War when free access and transit was 
stopped for a short period during which th(' 
Egyptian territory and the safety of the Canal 
were actually endangered by the advance of the 
Turkish forces. 

Report for 1938. 

The latest annual report of the Suez Canal 
Company states that in 1938 shipping through 
the Canal was slightly less than during 1937, 
which year had been a record exceeding even 
1929, which had previously been the best year. 
The report for 1938 states : — 

To the reduction in sterling receipts resulting 
from this fall in traffic was added the effect of 
two reductions In dues : one made on April 1, 
1937, the influence of which was felt during the 
first quarter of 1938 ; the other, which was only 
in force during the last two weeks of the year. 
As to expenditure, it would have remained 
approximately the same had it not been for a 
monetary factor ; the rise In the price of gold 
which brought about increases in charges for 
debentures, for interest on and amortization of 
shares, and for the service of certain debts at 
present on the gold basis. 

The reduction in receipts and the increase in 
expenditure had brought about an appreciable 
reduction in the net results of the year, which, 
expressed in Egyptian .pounds, were 18*6 
per cent, leas than 1937. On the other hand, the 
depreciation of the French franc had once again 
swollen, although to a lesser extent than last 
year, the results which, converted into French 
francs at the average rate for 1938, showed a 
surplus of receipts of 953,021,522 -Slf., an 
increase' of 11*8 per cent, over 1937. 


As last year, to this figure must be added a 
purely financial profits which amounted to 
65,074,869' 74f. and arose from the advantageous 
conditions in which, during the year, transfers of 
funds had been made between London and Paris. 

Traffic throufh the Canal. 

Traffic through the Canal in 1938 amounted to 
6,171 transits, representing 34,418,000 tors net 
register. Although this tonnage showed a 
reduction of 2,073,000 tons, or 6-7 per cent., on 
the exceptional figure for 1937, it was neverthe- 
less greater than that for any other year, in 
particular 1929, a year of great commercial 
activity. 

The reduction, as compared with 1937, was 
clue for the greater part to the falling off of 
Italo-Abyssinian traffic, which, from one year to 
the other, dropped by 1,222,000 tons i.e., more 
than one-third. Apart from this particular 
traffic, the reduction was of 851,000 tons i.e., 
2 • 6 per cent. 

The classifications of net tonnages by 
nationalities showed that British traffic still 
occupied the first place, with a tonnage of 

17.3.58.000 tons, which was 60-4 per cent, of the 
total against 47*3 per cent, in 19S7. On the 
other hand, Italian traffic, while still occupying 
second place had fallen by more than one-fifth 
from one year to the other, and its percentage 
was now only 13-4 per cent, after having been 
16-1 per cent, in 1937 and 20 '2 per cent, in 1936. 
Then came Germany, the Netherlands and 
France. 

The number of passengers had fallen from 
697,800 to 479.802, the reduction being mainly 
in passengers of Italian nationality. 

Goods through the Canal had, as usual, been 
more affected than tonnage by causes of de- 
pression. The total weight of goods reached 

28.779.000 tons 12-2 per cent, less than in 1937. 

Under the terms of the agreement reached by 
the Suez Canal Company with the Egyptian 
Government (as a corollary to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Trc>aty), the (Company appointed the 
first Egyptian director to its Board, proposed to 
appoint a second Egyptian director shortly, and 
admitted Egyptian employees to its adminis- 
trative staff in Egypt. It also contributed an 
annuity of £800,000 to the revenues of the 
Egyptian State. 

During the latter part of 1938 and early in 
1939, Italian claims to a share in the Suez 
Canal administration began to be put forward 
and were formally voiced by Signor Mussolini in 
his speech of March 26, 1939. The exact nature 
of the Italian demands wag not stated, but 
it is generally believed to Include a share in the 
Suez Canal administration, two directorships 
and the right to acquire shares In tbe Company. 
The demand has also been put forward 
by Italian spokesmen that the Suez Canal 
dues should be reduced as they cons- 
tituted a heavy burden on Italian shipping 
passing between Italian ports and Massawa in 
the Bed Sea. It may be noted, however, that 
, these specific demands were never placed before 
! the other Powers and the Issue did not come 
I to a head. 
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Thirty yean ago, a tourln India waa possible 
only to the wealthy, the ieisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the Journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies oi the country without a sheaf of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bom Wy in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by msans of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State* Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long It is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to Its geographical position Bombay 
Is known as the Gatew'ay of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; they are but one — the Mahrattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will Wr a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ' announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma. the cry of 
the wild beast in the Jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken In you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and pioturesqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects lor study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give ; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer In many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the Jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the Jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still uncllrabed. 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without Idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
tt nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find Jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen. Elephanta is one of those 
delightful Islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reignfl as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through It 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. I, P. Railway via the 
EUora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. <fc C. I. Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajpiitana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at EUora 
are the most wonderful caves In the world, 
mountains cut Into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the .Tains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described bv Fergusaon 
as “the most remarkable and Interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India* Agra 
must surely come first tot it contains t&tt 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since ths^ 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
buUding Is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit It by moonlight and later by 
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dftyUgtitJIyoamiut. By moonlight its seduction 
ts ineektible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the mppn drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort. If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here Is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
6 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Slkri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a oolleotion 
of palaoes, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in oircumference, with walls 
70 feet high faoed with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaoes 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found In the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah JTahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Slkri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was bom. 

There in the year 1569 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaoes and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil> 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
ikas no rival In greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the beat examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wranders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
Urgest mosque in India, the Juma Masjld, or 
to Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
fitoahjahan whose halls rival those of the piOaoe 
in Agra Fort with their driicate inlay work to 
narbto and their gardens. Here are ommbling 
SMmorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Bag's house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka's pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Bajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Kajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, Just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into tho waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Eajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
I Temples, tho masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
' till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pular to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Elvers " 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Throughthe Pun jab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Bmperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the G<flden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful ri(fimess. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that dynastv, made It a place of Eoyal 
Ee^idence, reminiBcenoeB of which are to be 
found to-day In the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and paviUlons of Moghul architectural 
beauty which liave won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere In India. 

KbyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stem, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most Interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as “ an emerald 
set in pearls ” is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set In the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flow’er is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains In the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear In his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an Interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours c.an be made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company In India, was 
founded by Job Chamook ; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Purl, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to sec Mount Everest, 
the world's highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger's Hill (8,514 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain Is not visible. 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is In the early Spring or late Autunm. Then 
at the end you will And a view unequalled 
In any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
ohanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you. 

Piuri also Is an easy run fr<Hn Calcutta. There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar .cue of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its oapitol. Incongruous as It may 
seem, in Purl all caste vanishes. The slgnl- 
fioanoe of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Vishnu is carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 46 feet high, stjindlng on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diauieter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Pmri, along the sea 
ooast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya. 

On the road to Delhi, the vlsito will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities Intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most Interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the "Great 
Benunciation " and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
^mayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares Is, however, one 
of the most holy cities In India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is sho^vn in the 
quotation : " Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva's Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits In profound meditation," 

!Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endleM 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Samath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and In 
the adjoining Deer Park Is a Museum of Archeo- 
logy of vivid Interest. 

Lucknow is a city liallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
samlfloe ; its appeal to the Westerner i» 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Liuadi- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Eama, the m 3 rthical \mo of the 
Eamayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings Of 
Oudh (1782-1866). 

All visitors wend their way to the Eetidinoy 
and pay homage to the gallant band who hakl 
it durmg the Mutiny against terrtfie odds 
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OBtU relieved by Sir Oolio Campbell. The 
deedi of Lav^nce who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuooesaful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
knomi. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to>date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the Worldf. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, faUs higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency Includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
In the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des* 
tniction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
beaded monster by Chamundl, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up<to>date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
In India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
vio Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most Interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
aoholars as the “Athens of South IndU *' 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
tjie tourist is allowed to wander without reetric- 
tions over moat of it. Near Shiva’s shrine and In 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world. The workmanship Is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Trichinopoly is noted for Its rook temple and 
about three miles away is Srlrangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
Interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety In Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost Impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvlsited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Llsu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Eangoon 
and Maymyo. Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special Interest In that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China. 

This short account of India Is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that It will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of M^ch 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos. Cook 
dc Son, Ltd., the American Express Co., Cox’s A 
King’s (Ag^ts) Ltd., Army <k Navy ^(»ei, 
Grlndlay <& Co., Meiart. Jeena A Co., !^mbay, 
etc., and the Publioity Officers of all 
more important Bailways as well as 
the Manager, and the Indian Bailways PubUoHy 
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Bureau, 57, Haymarket, London, will work out 
tours to suit the oonvenience of individual 
parties. Many of the leading tourist oompanies 
will also arrange for inclusive and couducted 
tours. There are certain places, which are very 
well-known such as Delhi, Agra, Banaree, 
Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, Kashmir 
and Mysore, but there are innumerable 


other places almost as well-known eontainlng 
sights which cannot be eq^Ued in other parts 
of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Sllora and AJanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, tne famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, 

AGEA. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Imiie- 
rial. 

Ahmbdabad.-— Grand. 

ALLAHABAD.— Grand . 

Bangalore. — New Cubbon, West End, Laven- 
der’s, Central. 

Baroda.— The Guest House. 

Benares. — C lark’s, de Paris. 

Bhopal.— B hopal Hotel. 

Bombay. — Grand, Malestic, Taj Mahal, Eegent. 
Calcutta. — Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

CaWNPOEE. — C ivil and Military, Berkeley House. 
COONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling. — Grand (Kockviile), Mount Ever- 
est, Park. 

Delhi. — Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior. — Grand. 

Gulmaro (Kashmir) — Kedou’s. 

Jaipur. — Jaipur, Kalser-l-Hind, New. 

Jodhpur. — J odhpur state Hotel. 

J UBBULPORE.— Jackson's . 

Karachi.— Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western. 

Kh AND ALLA. — Khandalla . 

Kodaikanal.— Carlton, Wlssahlckon. 
KURSKONO.— Clarendon. 

Labors. — F alettl’s, Nedou’s. 

Lucknow, — Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Boyal. 

Madras. — Connemara Bosotto, Spencer. 
MAHA.BLSBHWAR.— Eace View. 

Matheran.— Eugby. 

Mount Abu. — E ajputana. 

MuasooRiE— Cecil, Charlevllle, Hakman Grand, 
Savoy. 


CEYLON AND MALAYA, 

Mtsore.— M otropole, Carlton. 

Naini Tal. — Grand, Metropole, Eoyal. 

OOTAOAMUKD Savoy. 

Patna.— G rand. 

Peshawar.— D eans Hotel. 

Poona.— N apier. 

Puri. — B. N. Railway Hotel. 

Quetta.— S tanyon’s. 

Rawalpindi.— riashman’s. 

Secunderabad.— Montgomery's, Percy’s, 
Sholong — Plnewood. 

Simla. — Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorphan's. 
Srinagar (Kaslimir).— Nedou’s. 

SHIVAPURI. — Shivapuri. 

U DAIPUR.— U daipu r. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandale, Minto Mansions, Rojal 
Strand. 

Maymto.— L izette Lodge. 

Kalaw.— K alaw. 

Ceylon. 

A nub A DH APUR A.— Grand . 

Bandaeawbla. — BandaraweJa, Grand. 
Colombo. — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galle. — New Oriental. 

Hatton. — Adam’s Peak. 

Kandy. — Queen's, Suisse. 

NUWARA BLIYA.— Carlton, Grand, Maryhll 
St. Andrew’s. 

Mount Lavinia. — G rand. 

Malaya. 

IPOH. — Station, Grand. 

Kuala Lumpur. — Empire, Station. 

Penang.- E astern and Oriental, Runnymede. 
SxNOAPORB-—Adelpbl, Europe, Raffiee, Sea-View, 
Riviera. 
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Foreign Consulates in Bombay, 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan. — Amir’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 
Belgium. — 0, Carmlcbael Road, Cumballa Hill. 

Brazil. — Aslan Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

China.— T)t. Patel’s Building, 127, Churcbgato Reclamation. 

Cuba. — “ Arcadia”, Sir Balchandra Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

D&amark. — ^Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

E{ 7 ?/ 7 >f.--Cambata Building, Churchgate Reclamation. 

Finland. — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

France. — 11, Cufife Parade, Colaba. 

Germany.— Cambata Building (West Block), 42, Queen’s Road. 

Greece. — 21, Ravelin Street, Fort. 

Hungary.— Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Iran. — Warden Bungalow, opp. P. O., Colaba. 

Iraq — ” Panorama,” 203, Walkeshwar Road, MaLabar Hill. 

Italy. — Firdaus House, Colaba. 

Japan. — ” Kalithea,” Mount Pleasant Road, MaLabar Hill. 

Latvia. — C/o Catliedral and John Connon High School. 

Luxemburg. — 19, Cuffe Parade. 

Monaco. — Mohmed Building, 39, Pydhoni Road, Khadak, Bombay, 9. 
Netherlands. — 214, Hornby Road, Empire of India Life Building, Fort. 
Nicaragua.— -Xlico Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Norway. — Imperial Chambers, Wilson Road, Ballard Estate. 

Poland. — Whiteaway Building, Hornby Road. 

Portugal.— n, Cufle Parade, Colaba. 

Roumania. — Master Mansion, Cbowpatty Sea Face. 

Spain. — Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi. 

Sweden. — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Switzerland. — Maneckjee Wadia Building, 125, Esplanade Road. 

Turkey. — ^Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests. 

UnUed States of America. — Bombay Mutual Life Building, Hornby Road. 


Slates having Consnlates In Caicntta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic. — 6, Fairlie Place, (c/o Hoarc Miller & Co.) 

Bolivia. — 7, Old Court House Street. 

Columbia. — 13A, Sudder Street. 

Dominica. — 102-104, Savabazar Street. 

Ecuador. — 6 , Lyons Range (o/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.) 

Estonia. — Consulate for Estonia. 

Hayti. — Consulate for Hayti, 

Hungary. — 4, Fairlie Place, (c/o Gladstone Wylie & Co.) 

Panama. — 9, Esplanade Mansions, 

Peru.— 1, Theatre Road, Suite No. 6. 

Siam.—S, Clive Street. 

Turkey.— Clo Mousell <fe Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar. 

Uruguay. — 6, Fairlie Place. 

Venezuela. — 13A, Sudder Street. 

present no Consuls lor Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 
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Air Routes. 


A. Trans-Continental Air Routes Across 
India.-— Air services operating from Europe 
to and across India to the East arc as follows 

(1) Imperial Airways and Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Limited. 

The two companies above mentioned now 
operate five services each way per week between 
India and England. Of these, three services are 
operated by Imperial Airways Limited with ‘ C ’ 
Class Flying Boats between Southampton and 
Sydney. The other two are operated jointly 
by Imperial Airways and Indian Trans-Conti- 
nental Airways Limited between England and 
Calcutta. On the landplane route across India 
aeroplanes of the Atalanta Class continue to be 
employed. The Atalanta machines are to be 
replaced by the new ‘ Ensign ’ Class landplanes 
which when available will operate the entire 
route England (Croydon) to Calcutta twice 
weekly in both directions. During the summer 
season all services operate to a 2^ day schedule 
between England and Karachi. The flying 
boat route between Calcutta and Karachi touches 
at Raj Samand, Gwalior and Allahabad whereas 
the landplanes call at Jodhpur, New Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Allahabad. 

(2) K.L.M. and Air France. 

K.L.M. (Dutch) operate a regular service 
thrice per week from Amsterdam to Bandoeng, 
and Air France once weekly from Paris to Hanoi. 
Both the services operate to a 2^ day schedule 
from Europe to Karachi and their route across 
India is from Karachi via Jodhpur and Allaha- 
bad to Calcutta. 

B, Indian Air Services : — There are three 
companies operating scheduled air lines In India. 
They are 

(1) Tata Sons Ltd. (Aviation Department) 
Bombay. — Tata Sons Limited commenced opera- 
ting a weekly air mall service between Karachi 
and Madras in 1932, connecting at Karachi 
with Imperial Airways’ service. The service 
was duplicated from January 1936. 

With the introduction of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme the service was extended to Colombo 
and increased in frequency to four times per 
week. The frequency was further increased to 


five times per week from the end of July 1988. 
The route is from Karachi via Bhuj, Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and Trichinopoly 
to Colombo. In 1935, Tata Sons established 
a weekly service to Trivandrum from Bombay 
via, Goa and Cannanore connecting at Bombay 
with one of the Karachi-Madras Services. 
This service has since been extended from 
Trivandiim to Trichinopoly connecting there 
with one of the Karachi-Colomho services. 
From November 1937, the Company began a 
bi-weekly service from Bombay via Indore, 
Bhopal and Gwalior to Delhi. The Bombay- 
Trivandrum-Trichinoi)oly and the Bombay- 
Delhi services are operated only during the fair 
season (October t-o April). Passengers, freight 
and mails are carried on all these services. 

(2) Indian National Airioays, Limited, New 
Delhi. — In December 1934, a w'eekly air mail 
service w'as started between Karachi and Lahore, 
connecting with the services of Imperial Air- 
ways at Karachi. In January 1935, this service 
was duplicated. With the commencement of 
the Empire Air Mail Scheme the weekly frequency 
of the service was increased to four and has 
since been Increased to five. 

From November 1938 the service was extended 
to Delhi thrice per week thus connecting Delhi 
with the flying boat services at Karachi. This 
extension operates only during the fair weather 
season. The route is Karachi — Jacobabad — 
Multan — Lahore — Delhi. 

The Company arc the principal agents in India 
for Imperial Airways and Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Limited and maintain a 
fleet of large and small aircraft for charters. 

(3) Air Services of India, Limited, Bombay . — 
This company was formed during 1936 and 
opened a regular service from Bombay to the 
Kathiawar States in November 1937. The 
service operates six times per week each way from 
Bombay to For bandar via Bhavnagar, Jamnagar 
and Rajkot. This company inaugurated another 
regular service in January 1939 thrice per week 
between Bombay — Poona — Kolhapur. 

N.B. — Particulars of time-tables, fares, 
baggage allowance and conditions of carriage of 
all the services referred to at A. and B. above 
1 may be obtained through any travel agent. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Corrected up to 20lh January 1939. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

1 

j Station. 

Afghanistan. 



Monselur 8alah-nd-Dln Khan 

Monsieur Abdur Rahman Khan 

Monsieur Md. Shafl Khan 

Comul-Genoral 

Consul 

Do 

Delhi. 

Bombay. 

I Karachi. 

Argentine Republic. 


1 

Vacant 

•Mr. J. B. Turnbull 

Consul 

V’ice-Consnl 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Belgium. 



Monsieur R. Gerard 

Monsieur M. Goosse 

•Mr. J. J. Flockhart (on leaver 

•IMDr. G. 8. Taunton (Acting) 

•Mr. D. M. Reid, o.n.E., M.c 

Monsieur R. Beruck 

Monsieur Rene Van Ros 

Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras, 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Bolivia. 



•Mr. B. Matthews 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 



Vacant . . . . 

Monsieur Jaime N. Heredia (in charge of the 

Consulate) 

Monsieur F. de M. Braganca (Acting) . . 
•Monsieur H. V. Simmons (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

China. 



Mr. C. T. Feng 

Mr. 8ih Shou-Hlng 

Mr. Yo-Shlh Chen 

Consul-General 

Gonsnl 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Colombia. 



•Mr. H. Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Monsieur F. Bonachea (on leave) 

•Monsieur F. de M. Braganca (Acting) 
•Monsieur W. F. Pals 

Consul-Genera 1 

Do. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Denmark. 



•Monsieur B. A. Thorstenson .. .. .. 

•Mr. A. N. Wardley 

•Mr. A. Hansen 

•Mr. K. Moller (^Acting) 

•Mr.G. C. H.Kent 

•Mr. E. J. McNulty 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Vlce-Coniul 

Do. 

1 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calicut. 

Madras. 

Galcutts. 

Karachi. 


Honorar5\ 
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Name. 

1 

1 Appointment. 

1 Station. 

Dominica. 

j 

1 

1 

•Dr. R. N. Roy . . . 

•Dr. S. Sen . . . . 

Consnl 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

• I Do. 

Ecuador. 


1 

•Mr. J. Morshoad (Acting) 

Cou.su 1 

j Calcutta. 

Egypt. 



•Monsieur Mohammad Sadek Abu Khadra . . 

j Consul 

Bombay. 

Estonia. 

1 


•Mr. A. Sommerfeld(onleave) 

1 Consul 

Calcutta. 

Finland. 

i 


•Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle 

•Mr, A. liooker (on leave) 

•Mr. C. G. Alexander .. 

Consnl 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

France. 



Monsieur P. Dubois 

Monsieur E. P. F. Chalant (on leave) . 

Monsieur E. Vanura (Acting) 

Monsieur E. Didot 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. J. A. Oliver 

•Mr. T. 0. Beaumont (on leave) 

•Mr. A. S. Taylor (Acting) 

•Monsieur M, Salzanl 

Vacant 

Consular Agent .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cbittacong. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Tellicherry. 

Germany. 



Count Von Podewils Durnitz 

Count von Donbotf, 

Dr. Walter Pausch . . 

Baron Oswald von Richthofen 

•Monsieur W'alter Harten 

Consul-General , . . . | 

Do 1 

VIce-Conaul 

Do 

Consul 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Greece. 



•Monsieur M. Presvclos . . 

•Monseiur G. Georgladi 

•Mr. Phllon N. Phllon 

•Colonel H. J. Mahon, c.i.E., v.d 

•Mr. N. N. PantazopuloB 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Deputy Consul 

Consul 

Do 

Deputy Consul 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Bomba V. 

Karachi. 

Hayti. 



Monsieur F. de M. Braganca 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Hungary* 1 



•Mr. K. J. Nicolson 1 

•Monsieur Akos Milko 

•Monsieur Lj Belanyl (op leave) 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 


* HcmoTarj% 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. | 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Iran. 



Monsieur A. Massoud Ansari 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Monsieur Issa Maham 

Consul 

Do. 

Monsieur All Asghar Elaivani 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur Bagher Fahimi 

Do 

Karachi. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Madras. 

Monsieur Abbas Rafaat 

Do 

Quetta. 

Iraq. 



Saiyid Kadhim A1 Dujaili (in charge of the 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Consul ate- General . ) 



Saiyid Ahmed Izzet Mohammed 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Italy. 



Monsieur M. Z. liianco . . 

Cnnsul-General 

Bombav. 

Comm. C. Qiuriati 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

•Mods. Carlo E. Davies 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Count G. L. M. Ferretl (in charge of the Consu- 

Do 

Calcutta. 

late-General.) 



♦Dr. L. Rilvani 

Do 

Madras. 

♦Mon 8 E. Stuparich 

Consular Agent 

Karachi. 

Japan. 



Mr. Tanichlro Yoshlda 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

. Consul 

Do. 

Mr. Kiyoshi Fukui 

Do 

Bombay. 

Mr.T. Fukai 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Ryozo Tsurumi 

Do 

Bombay. 

Mr. CbltoBhi Kunugi 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Latvia. 



Lt.-Col. W. H. Hammond 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do 

Madras. 

Luxemburg. 



♦Monsieur Alphonse Ale 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Monaco. 



* Khan Bahadur H. S. Mahomed 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Nepal. 



Pravala Gorkha Dakhina Bahu Lieutenant- 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Colonel Daman Shamshere Jung Bahadur 

1 


Eana. 



Netherlandi. 



Monsieur A. Merens 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. Q. Velthorst 

Consul 

Bombay. 

♦Mr. C. £. van Aken 

Do 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. A. D. Charles (on leave) 

Do ! 

Madras. 

♦Mr. A. 8. Rose (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

♦Mons. C. Vaegeli 

Do 

Karachi. 

Monsieur F. J. Eekhout 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Nlearagna. 



♦Hr. C. H. A. R. Hardoastle 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vaeant 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


* Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

j Station. 

Norway. 


/ 

! 

“Monaleur G. L 5 chen 

•Mr. Torlelf Ahlsand 

♦Mr. W. T. Williama 

Vacant 

•Mr. J. J. Flockhart (on leave.) 

♦Mr. G. S. Taunton (Acting) 

Consol-General 

(^nsul 

Do. 

Viee-Oonsul 

Do 

Do 

1 Calcutta. 

1 Bombay. 

Madras. 

iionibay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Panama. 



Seuor D. B. Dominguez 

Tiie interests of Panama in Bombay and 
Karachi but not at Madras are in the cliarge of 
American Consular Officers — U.S.A. 

Consul 

j 

Calcutta. 

Paro. 



Monsieur F. de M. Braganca (Acting) 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

1 Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Poland. 


: 

Dr. Eugene Banaslnski 

Vacant 

♦Monsieur R. Przedpelski (Proceeded on duty 
outside India). 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

* Portugal. 



Monsieur C. P. Da Mesquita Ferreira . . 

•Mr. Q. C. Motea 

•Rev. Alberto Lopes 

•Monsieur A. P. J. Fernandes j 

•Dr. . 1 . T. Alfonso 1 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

1 Do 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1 Karachi. 

Roumania. 



•Major S. A. Paymaster 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Siam. 

1 


•Commander S. C. Lyttleton 

Vacant 

Consul-General . . . . i 

Consul 

1 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Spain. 



Mods. Don Felix de Iturrlaga (on leave) 

•Dr.D. S. Fraser (in-charge of the Consulate). . 

•Dr. D. D. Ohose 

•Mr. W. Young 

Vacant (Duties performed by the Vice-Consul 
at Bombay.) 

Sweden. 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras, 

Monsieur Gustaf Lowenhard 

•Monsieur S. C. Sundgren 

•Mr. C. G. Hylten-Cavalllus 

•Mr. R. M. McConechy 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Switzerland. 



Dr. H. A. Sonderegger (in-charge of the Con- 
sulate-Cleneral). 

^Monsieur M. M. Staub 

•Monsieur E. Voegeli 

•Monsieur F. Hofmann 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Cunsular-Agent 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 


• Hoaoruy. 



Hill Stations, 


bob 


Hame. 



Appointment. 

1 

1 Station. 

Turkey. 





•Mr. L. C. Mousell 


.. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

United States of America. 

Mr. J.C. White 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Edward M. Groth . . 



Consul 

Do. 

Mr. Henry S. Waterman 



Do 

Bombay. 

Mr. Hedley V. Cooke. Jr. 



Do. 

Do. 

Mr. Clarence E. Macy. . . 
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Hill Stations. 


In India eipeolally during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being an:^hing from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill rtations in alphabetical order : — 

Darieelinf. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2® above 
that of London all the year roxmd ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80® in summer nor falls below 
80® in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to SUlguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the Journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, ihe 
Grand (Bookie), and the Park. 

Kaagra ValUy. — The Kangra VaUey is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Bangs 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 


buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dhannsala and Kangra* The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle's Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Swdtzes’s. 

Kashniir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. <k C. I.) from 
Bombay to Bawalpindi (about i8 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
Iw the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Nedou's Hotel or In boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the Elver Jhelum. At Gulmarg Nedou's is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikaaal. (7,000 ft). — Ecgarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South . India’s hill 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Beached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
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Kodaikanal Boad and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 

Matheran. (2,500 ft), — The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any- 
body wanting rest and quiet. Beached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about hours) whence Matheran may 
1)6 reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. 

Mahableshwar. (4,500 ft.) — Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
I’oona to Moliableshwar. Mahableshwar 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May, Hotels : — 
Race View and rrederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,600 ft.)— An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archmological 
excursion. Reached by B. B. & 0. I. trains to 
Ahmedahad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Rajputana Hotel is recommended. 'I’liere 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must l)e obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu. 

Murrae. (7,000 ft.) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command, Magni- 
ficent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the VIewforth. 

Musaoorie. (7,500 ft.) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally line climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G, I. P. or B. B. & C. 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 36 hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
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Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
highest mountain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 26,000 ft. and of these only two, 
Kamot (25,447 ft.) and Nanda Devi (25,600 ft.) 
have been scaled, whilst there are innumer- 
able lesser summits of such formidable 
difficulty, owing to the comparatively recent 
geological formation of the range, that 
judg^ by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority ore inaccessible. The highest 
peak la Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the liiidmr of the two is not certain. 

Piuntsr Climbm. — Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Sehlagintweit 


which reaches Mussoorio about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, CharleviUe, 
Hackman's Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naini Tal. (6,500 ft.) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take eitlier 
G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route wdiich takes 
about 6 hours longer is to take G. I. P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels. 

Ootacamund. — Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri HUls at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government of Madras for six months of the year 
from April to September. Reached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway of Ootacamund. 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 

Pachmarhi. (3,600 ft.)-— Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Reached 
by G. I. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpore, 
and a two hours’ motor Journey. The best 
hotel is the Hill. 

Simla. (7,000 ft.) — The summer headquarteiH 
of tlie Government of India, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas. Towards 
the end of September, and In October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
the world. Reached from Bombay by taking 
G. I. P. or B. B. <k C. I. train to Kalka and thence 
cither by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. Tlio 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wildllower 
Hall (Mahasu). 
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brotliers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibl Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. 8. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set xm a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. In the same disurlot. 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, exi^- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among those men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made expira- 
tions in the Karakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly in the region of the Baltoro Gl^ier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 28,000 ft. Sir Francis xoungbusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
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Pass. The Duke ot the Ahruzzi also made 
a number of exiK'ditions into this ran}?o and 
reached a licinlit of 26,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
MountaineeriiiK developed rapidly in the 
‘'nineties", and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. (5<dlle and Brijja- 
dler-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Xanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas wore 
lost. In 1899 !>. W. Fresblield made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga ami explored the 
Xepal side of the mountain. 

A New Phase. — Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a now jdiase. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams and W.W. 
Graham mode a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempteil by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Itubenstcin and 
Monrad Aas, who got*wIthln a few feet of that 
top. 

The present century owned with a number of 
remarlmble ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. Ho 
climbed several great peaks including Kanchen- 
junga, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas whore, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamct. 

In 1907 Brigadier- General Bruce, Dr. T. G. 
Tjongstaff and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamct. After 
this liongstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trlsul, 23,406 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingby also attempt- 
ed Kamct at this time. 

Attenq»tt on Kanchenjunga.— The first 
attempt on Konchenjunga was made In 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, B. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 26,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1980 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of i^ks including the Eamttiang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt In 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
eleva^n than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a iK)rter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 


In the summer of 1931 a jwirty of young 
British climbers ic<l by Mr. F. 8. Smythe 
succeeded in roaoldng the summit of Mount 
Kamet (‘-ii"), !! 7 ft.), the fiist peak over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 

Mount Everest. Tlicre bavc bci n six Expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest of which thof-e in 1921 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those In 1922, 
1924, 1933 and 1930 attempts to reach the 
Hurnrult. 

The preliminary eApodltion for the reconnais- 
sance of the apin-oaches to Mt. Everest, carried 
out its work in tl)e most comidctc manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
faces were thorouglily examined, and relations 
were cstabllslicd with all the local authorities. 
On the Information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second cxi)edition 
to ICverost was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
0. G. Bruce. Cnpt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 

'Tho 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bnico. But owing to ids ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E. F. Norton took on 
tho command. Lt.-Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. 31. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet, 'fhen a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and J. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
tho 25,000 feet camp witli three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating mth Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

Tho expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. E. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikldm, to obtaiu the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb tho mountain. An Everett CMomittM 
was formed under tho aegis of the Eoyal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Buttledgc, formerly of the I.G.S., accepted Its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Blmle, E. E. Shipton 
and Dr. C. E. Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 

The expedition established its base camp in tho 
Eongbnk Valley on April 17th and on A:^l 
2l8t. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Gamp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet too wall on the North Col. slopee had 
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been climbed. The expedition wan eqiilpTH*d 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
1)6 received from the meteorological anthoritlcs 
at Alipore. One installation was at Barjecllng, 
one at the base camp and a third at Oainp III, 
‘21,000 ft. Camp Jlf was Jinked to the North 
(^ol. by field telephone so that niessages could 
bo received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
Jiiit it was pitched at 25,.^»00 ft. several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L. 
bongland continued the ascent and finally 
l)itched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., (500 ft. higher 
(ban in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the portiirs down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-oast ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to (^amp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The folio wling 
morning Shlptr^n and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June 1st they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a h.alf after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn HhitIh 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day In very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp 1 II 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet In disguise 
he inarched to Everest and with a few porters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
near the site of Camp III, 21,000 feet, by Mr. 
E. E. Shlpton’s party in 1935. 

Early in 1936 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take place 
from June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive. 

As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr. E. E. Shipton. 
This had as its objects : Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions; ex- 
amination of attemative routes from the west. 


Mio trying out of new men for the summit 
attempt; piiyslologleil observations; a sterio- 
photograminetyrie survey ; examination of ice ■ 
formations on the IMortli Col. 

This oxpeflition proved that Everest cannot 
1)0 .aswmded during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an aswint is during the period im- 
inediatcly before the monsoon. 

Conditions during the monsoon arc extremely 
<langcroU8 and the party had a narrow escaixj 
from an enormous avalanche tliat foil from the 
slopes of the North Col. 

During the course of this reconnaissance two 
doz<;n p»‘aks over 20,000 feet l)lgli were ascended. 

Thu 1036 Expeottion was led ])y Mr. Hugh 
Tluttledge and iiududed threi* of the 1033 climbers 
Messrs. Shijiton, Smythe and Wyn Harris, and 
one of the 1033 Signals Offioors Lieut. Smith 
Windham. It encountered exceptionally bad 
weather and unusual conditions. Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
unclimbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away. 
However, C.imp IV on tlie North Col. was 
established to schedule and the party were In 

E osltion to attack the summit wiien the weather 
rokeand two foot of snow foreefl them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of tlie North Col, 
To e-ap their diseomforturc the monsoon arrived 
on the exeeptlonally early date of May 24th. 
Two attempts wt're made to ro-opon the route 
to the North Col. but on l)oth oc(!ARlon8 the 
party wore in groat dange r and the attempt had 
to b<‘ abandoned whenSlilpton and Wyn Harris 
were wirried down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Tlongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col. which, 
in spites of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was 
found to bo not only practicable but less 
dangerous in monsoon conditions than the east 
side. 

Tlie 1938 expedition consist^^d of seven 
climbers, Jl. W. Tilman, E. E. Shipton, F. 8. 
Smythe, N. E. Odell, Dr. C. D. M. Warren, 
r. Lloyd and Capt, J*. it. Oliver and was led 
by Mr. Tilman. It was considerably smaller 
than ])reviouH expeditions owing to economic 
reasons and because oxiicrlonce has shown that 
the snuill 1 Ight expedition lias as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving lt« object than a 
largo cumbersome expedition rendered com- 
paratively immobile by its transport and tied 
down to a fixed plan. Though the expedition 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
it fully justified those beliefs and cost only 
£2,5(M) as against the £10,000 or more of 
previous Everest expeditions, 

Tlie expedition reached llongbuk on April 
0th and established Camp 3 on April 26th, 
Wind and cold made further advance impossible 
and the party descended to the Kharta valley 
for a rest and to recuperate from influenza, 
chills and sore throats. They returned in the 
middle of May during the commencement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedented date 
of May 5th, one month to six weeks earlier than 
usual. The route up the North Col was forced 
in dangerous snow conditions and the party 
liad a narrow escape from an avalanche. Camp 
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4 was established on May 24th but snowstorms 
drove the party down. It was then decided to 
regain tlic North (!ol from the west via tlio Main 
3long])Uk Glacier niui Camp 4 was re-esttiblishcd 
after a difficult Icc climb on June 5th. On June 
8th Camp « was established l)y Shipton and 
Smythe with seven porters and the following 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit. 
Conditions, however, proved imposHiblo owing 
to deep monsoon snow, and the party was forced 
to retreat after reaching a height of 27,300 ft. 
A further attempt by Tilman and Lloyd on 
June 11th met with no more success and tlie 
exi)edition had to be al)andoned. 

Atrial Expedition. — An interesting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken In 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its loader 
and in charge of its survey work. Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London manager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygon for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a lino of flight from Purnea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight. In April 
permitted. 

An interesting mountainflight of which 
details were published in 1033 was one from 
Bisalpur to Gilglt and back, undertaken by 
the R. A, F. at Rlsalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from Bisalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilglt is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs. 
20 mins, on the outward flight and In 2 hrs. 
6 mins, on the return journey. From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Ns^ar and Eakjot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Kakaposhi, as w'cll as of other places of imx>or- 
tance or interest, were taken. 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduct- 
ed by Br. MorkI, of Munldh, and included Lt. 
E. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport ofllcer, an American Mr. Hand 
Herron and Miss E. Knowlton, of Boston, U.S.A. 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster of 1934. — In 1934 Herr Merkl 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
p^y, whlcli included a number of weU-knovm 
German apd Austrian mountaineers and Captains 


Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Owng to various delays, Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 26,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VIII established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
route during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — men who 
had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving p(jrters, all of wdiom were 
frostbitten. One or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

In May 1937, another attempt was made to 
climb Nanga Parbat by a German expedition, 
headed by Dr. Wien. News reached Simla on 
June 20 that disast(>rhad overtaken the expedi- 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
entire party of climbers with the exception of 
one survivor, Dr. Luft. had perished. Eight of 
tlio nine members of the expedition were killed 
along with nine Sherpa porters. Mountaineering 
cxjHTts are of the ojdnlou that the season was 
not verv juopitious for the ascent of the peak, 
which is considered to be more accessible in 
the autumn. 

' Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Dyhrenfurth. All four peaks of “ Queen 
Mary ” were climbed. The highest of these has 
boon triangulated as 24,850 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 

In 1934 Messrs. E. E. Shipton and H. W. 
Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Rishl Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. Longstafi 
and Mr. Hugh Ruttledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. Ihoflting by the 
discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi ba.iin 
an Anglo-American party, the leader of which 
was Mr. H W. Tilman, successfully scaled Nanda 
Devi via its south-west ridge, Messrs. H. W. 
Tilman and N. E. Odell being the climbers to 
reacl» the summit. This expedition was remark- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the porters 
the climbers had to carry their own camps uptha 
mountain. This is the finest and most difficult 
peak yet climbed in the Himalayas. 

Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, R.E., and Lt. D. M. 
Bum, R.B., lost their lives on 12th August 
19.32, while mmblng on Panjtarni, near Pahlgam 
in Kashmir. 

Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section. 
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Tn 1935 an attompt to scalo Peak 30, 25,400 
foot, in tho western Karakorams was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller, Lieut. J. Hunt, Hr. 3. S. Carslaw 
and W. R, Brotherhood, 11. A. K. A series of bliz- 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
heicht estimated as 24,500 feet. There is no great 
(lifllculty between this point and the summit. 

In tho Autumn of 1935 the summit of ICabru 
was reached by Mr. C. It. tiookc who was accom- 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr. (L 
Sehoberth wljo was forced to give up owing to 
a higli altitude, cough and the risk of frostbite. 
This ascent was rruidc on November 18th, an 
unusually late date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan j^ak.s can he 
climbed In early winter at least. 

Tho 1930 French expedition to tho Ivara- 
korams, like tho Everest exjit'dition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little. 

After Nanda Hevl the most remarkabh; a.secnt 
of 1930 was that of Siniolchu, a peak once 
designated a.s the “ embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity”, in the Kanchenjunga range. This w'as 
made by a small Gisrman party under the leader- 
ship of Herr I’aul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas. 

Other ascents in Sikkim were made by 
Mr. Marco Pallis’s party who att(‘m])ted Simvu 
unsuccessfully and by Mr. C. 11. Cooke and 
Mr. F. Sp(‘ncer Chajuimn who ascended sevaual 
peaks of over 20,000 feet including the Fluted 
Peak. 

A further German attempt to climb Nanga 
Parbat was made in 1938 under the leadership 
of Hr. Paul Hauer. During the second half 
of .July the party succeeding in reaching a height 
of over 23,(K)0 ft. but were forced to retreat by 
bad w<*ather. J)uring the <>Iimb the bodies of 
Herr Willy Merkl and tho porter Gay Lay, 
who perished in 1934 were discovered. 

During the summer of 1937 a number 
of peaks were climbed, the most, notable 
being Chomolhari 23,997 ft. by Mr. F. 
Spencer Chapman with one porter, and tho 
Mana Peak 23,860 ft. by Capbiin P. II. Oliver 
and Mr. F. S. Smytlie, 3Ir. Smytho completing ' 
the ascent alone as Capt. Oliver was Insutficiently 
acclimattsed. Three other peaks of 21,400 ft., 
21,500 ft. and 22,481ft. were also climbed by 1 
Messrs. Oliver and Smythe and attempts made 1 
on Nilkanta and Dunagiri which were fnistrat- ' 
ed by bad weather. Tliey also explored a ] 
remarkable plateau above the Banke Glacier, j 
di8er)vered in May 1937 by Lieut. It. A. Gardiner I 
of the Survey of India. In addition, Mr. Smythe i 
with three Tibetan porters climbed seven pcjiks 1 
of the Zaskar Range among them the very 1 


)] difficult peak of INilgiri Pari at, 21,264 ft. 
^ During this expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
' some remarkable tracks in the snoww'hieh the 
• Tibetan porters believed w’cro made by a Mirka 
or Abominable Snow Man. These tracks were 
, afterwards identified as bear tracks by tho 
Natural History authorities In London. It is 
believed that tlicrelsnow enough evidence to 
explain this strange legend of the Himalayas. 

It! 1938 Mr. 8, Houston led an expedition 
to the Karakoram during the course of 
w’hieh a hold and determined attempt was 
made to climb K2, 28,1.50 ft. After failure t,o 
obtain a footing 011 the N. W. ridge, the party, 
which liirludcd scvTial veteran Sheipa porters, 
ascended the N. K. ridge to a height of 26,000 ft. 

Another expc'dition to the Karakorams was 
that undertaken bv (hpt. B. Harrison, Lieut, 
.r. O. M. Hol.erts, Mr. K. A. Hodgkin, Hr. T. 
Graham Brown and Lieut. J. Waller together 
with Hr. («. A .1. Teasdale and Hr. Elizabeth 
Teasdale The ])rlncipal objective was Masher- 
bruin. 25,060 it. After establisldug Camp 
7 at 24.600 ft. Harrison and Hodgkin reaeluul 
a lieigbt of about 25,000 ft. before being forced 
to r<‘tTeat by bad weather. In deseending to 
Camp 6 they weie overiaken by n blizzard and 
forced to sj>end a night in the open as the result 
of wliieh tliey were seriously frostbitten. The 
devotion of tlie Sherpa jiorters prev(!ntcd a more 
serious disaster. 

]<hirther exploration of the Badrinath- 
Kedaniatli ranges at the sources of the Ganges 
as well as various ascents was made by a German 
expedition under the leadership of Hr. R. 
Scliwarzgruher in the autumn ol 1938. 

The Survey of India are now very active and 
much woik has been accoinpHsla d during the 
re-survey of Garhwal and Kumaon under tho 
direction of Maior Gordon Osmaston, whilst 
I several thousand squaio miles of country liave 
been mapped by Messrs. Shipton and Tilman 
during their expedition to the Shaksgam. 

The Himalayan Club —Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
siiort. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the late Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.E.. 
Assistant Surveyor-General. Its membership 
is over 350, including three lady members and 
its president is Sir Harry Haig, Governor of the 
United Provinces. Mr. .1. S. H. Shattock Is 
Hon. Secretary. 
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The transfor of tlfo capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was anDOunccd att he Delld 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to (lo-i>rovincialiso the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as Ihe Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Itougal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of tlio Govem- 
inent of India which had bo(m to the constant 
<HBadvantage of that Province. 'J’o achieve 
these two objoets the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been roeognised as long ago as 1868 , 
when Sir Henry IWaino advocate<l the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by coinnion consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and I 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations. Dild in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ l4> the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the scat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enfonte the con- 
tinuity and promise f,he permanenev of Hri- 
tlah sovereign rule over the length and 
breadth of the country.** 

The foundation stone of tlie now capital 
was laid by tlio King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected silo being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Dellii 
of the past. The land chowm is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Sir C, P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.S.I., a.M i.c.e., and Major J. C. 
Ilobert8on,l.H.8., was appointed to consider the 
oomparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the Nortli of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March. 1913, 
states that ** the Committee, after giving full 
Qonsideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healtliiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
tboBo of the northern site.'* 

The Town Plan and Architectnre. — A 

report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
]Man of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1918. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest In the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two largo blocks of i^cretarlats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
positioii at llalslna hill near the centre of tno 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutvens Is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 


for the Secrete rials. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Bs. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some lls. 1 24 lakhs. The provision made In 
the design of the Secretariate for extensions in 
ease if usfid has already partly been utilised. 
Tb(^ Secretariat personnel has largely Increased 
In the past few ye;irs and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Array lleadriuarters, wliich moved Into the new 
eaidtal at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt dellned by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way wddeh leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the .luma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are olllcially described as the Council 
House and t])o road Is named 'Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city llnds its 
place about lialf way between the old and now 
cllies off tluj road through Pahargunj, which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
IMdge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 foot to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secreterlat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. Tlie principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main cast to west axis. 

In October, 1012, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of tho Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1011, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,662, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi, 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the Now Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build bouses for tlielr own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed "battle of the styles ’’ over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim *' to express within tho limit 
of the medium and of the powers of Its users, 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the Now Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.*’ The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
tlicy combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning tho architect’s 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given In the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
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factors afterwurds iucruaaed the amount, 
tiio chief of these being the iinmenso risi; in 
prices after the war, and the Lcuiglative Asst iubly 
were informed by Goveniment on 23rd March 
1021, that the revised estimates tlien amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of ruix)ea. This amount included 
ailowancos for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Ifinquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1023, 
estimated the total expenditure at tts. 1,202 
lakhs including its. 42 lakhs for loss by Kx- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1020 was Its. 14 erorcs. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigatiou on which re- 
coveries In the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the Interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and indirect receipts Is secured. 
The project, after being completed and closed, 
was re-opened in 1933-3 1. This became neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase residential 
accommodation for officers and stuff and facilit- 
ated by a period of cheap money. Government 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation for visiting members of the 
Indian Legislature. The population of the 
new City is now about 80,000. Practically all 
the building sites within it (except in a small 
area where shortcomings in drainage are a 
handicap) are taken up and the time for extend- 
ing the layout has almost arrived. 

Progress of the work.~Th0 construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the ouitaiiment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the I 
absence of officers and other establishments j 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred td them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, -the oflloes of the 
Accountant-General, Central Itevenueg and the 
headquarters of the BoyalAir Force In India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government officers and 
stuff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted. The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from Old Delhi into their quarters in the 
now Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
ments, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and E. A. F. Headquarters, 
iiave their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
which the builders have alreadvhadto carry- 
out the first section of tne extension 

E rovided for In the architects' plans. The 
lembers of H. B. the Viceroy's Executive 
Council including H. B. the Oommander-in- 
Ghief, live In their new official residences 
in the new capital. H. E. the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Deljffi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 2.927 devoted 
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special consideration to the (fucstion whetbe: 
thoir ordinary annual 5 mouths residence ii 
Delhi should be exteuded each year to 7 monthi 
and early in 1028 decided in consultation wltl 
the India Oillcu to endeavour to stay In Delh 
for half of each year, the now order being intro 
duced for trial in 1028 by keeping the Secretarial 
ill Now Delhi till mid-April and bringing it dowt 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi' 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1032-33, wlien lletrnnchraenf 
OomiuiUocs had strongly recommended a longei 
stay ill Dellil in order to extract rent for u longer 
period from the seasonal ullicial occupants of its 
residential bnihlings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than tho.se for residences in Simla, An 
early desci'iit fioiu Simla was jMistponod in the 
nutiimn of 1034 on account of a report by 
the Publui Health Coniinlssioner on the general 
unheal till ness of the Winter Capital in Octolior. 
lint various factors, including especially the 
iiicreaso in porsonmd in the Secretariat and 
consoqiicntial congestion of office and residential 
accoiuinodation in Simla are making the exten- 
sion of the Dellii season unavoidable. The 
IH’ospectivc enlargement of the Indian Legis- 
lature, with the an ival of Federation, strengthens 
the same tendency. The provision of con- 
siderable further housing accommodation both 
for offic-cs and residential has become imperative. 
The only question is whether this should be 
undertaken both in Dcllii and in Simla or In 
Delhi only. Pressed by sharp financial strin- 
gency, arising partly out or the emergency 
created by tim institution of the Constitutional 
Keforms, tl\e Government of India appear 
decisively moving in the direction of making 
Delhi an all-the-ycar-round Capital. Certain 
Departments are already now kept in Delhi 
throughout the year. Others are under orders 
to remain. The office personnel of others are 
for the first time being kcjit in Delhi throughout 
the year in 1938. The Government of India 
In .Tanuary, 1938, announced that further 
retentions in Delhi throughout the year are 
under their consideration. 

There was In recent years an increase in 
malaria bearing mosquitoes and consequential 
fever in New Delhi. This led to a special inquiry 
in 1936. The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Delhi were ringed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
the area utilized for sewage outfall. The 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
Is dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
its southern boundary. The Government of 
India after the 1926 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city. Anti-malaria 
operations on a largo scale, scientifically directed, 
were simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
of their cost being Rs. 14 lakhs. Improvements 
in the water supply of the new Capital wiiffi 
a view to a larger population being retained 
in it during the summer bar also been effected. 

When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
were, in the course of the original construction 
of the new city, about to be designed, the 
Government of India Issued orders that they 
were to be “ for cold weatlier occupation only.” 
Thk rule was followed. The general principle 
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embodied in the design of the houses wus tluvl 
of planning them to capture as much warmth 
from the sun as possible. Secretaiiats, residen- 
tial bungalows and staff quarters are largely 
Inappropriate for hot weather occupation. 
How Government will deal with this pioblem 
remains to be seen. 

Art Decorations* — The Government of India 
In 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agomout of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
In New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and paiflte4 to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
tiage process in ntu. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When those were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
imid ill addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee tliat the finished paintings 
will permanently bo prcsei-vcd. Government 
Intimated tiiat historical or allegorical sub- 
jects would bo given preference over reli- 
gious ones and Knglsli artists living in India 
were barred from competition, tlio work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists* submitted designs, especially those ot 
Western India, and witli sucli satisfactory 
fesults tliat the specially apjointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the Work was continually progrosshig until tlic 
world-wide depression in recent years dried up 
funds. 

All-India War Memorial.— H. B. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
(aid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of tiie Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin In 
February, 1931, in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army In India, of the Koyal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of oifleial 
and other spectators. 

’ George V Memorial.— -It was decided in 
1936 to erec*t a memorial statue to His 
Late Majesty, King Emperor George V, in 
Princes’ place, the large park-like area lying 
between the All-Iudfa War Memorial and the 
Parana QUa. The origin of this proposal w’as 
a raovemont starb'd among the Euling Princes, 
sometime previousiv, to erect a white memorial 
statue to Ills Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme liad made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 


sidered in a broader liglit and in consultation 
between Their nighuesscs and Ills JSxcelloncy 
the Earl of Willingdon. ’Fhe i’rinces agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E. the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and lie and Her Excellency the 
Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
subscription list with a donation of lls. 5,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and His Excellency tlie 
Viceroy and the representatives of the iliiUng 
Princes inspected Princes' place with a view to 
a statue being erected there and In particular 
had a temporary wooden structure er(>cted so 
that they might judge how a statue of tiic same 
dimensions w'ould appear from different view- 
points. The statue of His J/ibe Majesty is to be 
in bronze and will show His Majesty seated under 
a lofty canopy. 

Public Institutions. — It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The jiroposal is still “under considera- 
tion.” To implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of lls. 12i^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further In the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ineiit of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buiidings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
of time it was decided to commence w'ork 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The Initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by tlie Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the iiiahillty 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but tills proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to It for Its 
future home. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Its. 6,00,000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, tiie Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
of a Stadium. The ground whlcli they took for 
this was a large area lying immediately below 
the western walls of the Purana Qila, i.c., be- 
tween them and Princes’ place. This area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
jilan, to bo an ornamental lake. Practical 
consideration led to its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park. 
A large proportion of the Maluiraja’s lls. 6,00,000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
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f;mnd.st-and overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium. 

Inaugural Ceremony.— Tlie new city 
was the scene of notable and elaborate 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of tliese was the unveiling of four 
** Dominion Columns'* suitably placed about 
the great place between tlie two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded inercliantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
arts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
y Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. 

City Extension: — The main direction for the 
future extension of tlie new city is nouthward, 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 


present development, Government have land in 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disiMisal of the City administration. The New 
Dellii Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south- 
ward of ttie existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. E. the Earl of Willingdon 
in February 1936, opened alongside the high 
road there a fine now Willingdon Air Station, 
which is furnished wltli the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
lias already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood. The scene of the next town-planning 
seems likely to be in the area lying between the 
new city and Now Delhi Cantonment. 

A New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
it.s own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat was established in 1932. 

A development Trust was instituted In 1937, 
its duties being to provide for the expansion 
of tlic new capital, including both old and new 
cities and urgently to deal with the insanitary 
overcrowding of the old city, a problem arising 
I from the rapid increase of population there 
I since Delhi again became capital of India. 


Freemasonry In India. 


In 1728 a dlspenBatlon was granted by the previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfret, Esq., ed by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
authorising him to “open a now Lodge in Bengal.” Commander of the “Admiral Watson," Indlaman 
Of Ills personage nothing furtlier is known but “ for East India where no other ITovincial Lodge 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year is to be found.*’ Middleton’s election was con- 
succeeded him ns Provincial Grand Master of firmed October Slst, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
India, a Lodge was established In 1730, which in forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
of the East India Company, and is described tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies." The Unfortunately the records of the P. 0. L. date 
next Pro^'Incial Grand Masters were James back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
Dawson and Zech, Gee, who held office in 1740 ; formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
cd 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
of Calcutta at the time of tlie attack made on the from only two Lodges ranch to the dissatisfaction 
settlement i>y Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, selves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it Is improbable in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. have since been working peaceably under the 

t Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
The minutes of the Grand Lodge Inform us tha revived In that year and In 1840 created a 
William Mockett, Provincial Grand Master of District Grand Lodge. 

Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 

body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
same authority thatatthe request of the “Lodges India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
in the East Indies *’ Mr. Oullin Smith was ap- Three others were also established about 1766. 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was In the same year Cant. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the and in the following year another Lodge was 
votes of the members present, from amongst established at Fort St George. In 1768 the 
those who passed through the diiTerent offices of Athol (or Ancients) invaded this Distriot and In 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master." This annual election both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England working peaceably side by side until the Union, 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its Indeed, though not generally known, those two 
being thought an Infringement of his prerogative. Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton before any such movement was made hy their 
v^os elected (P. G. M. circa) In 1767 ; but in pass- parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
ing ft may be briefly observed that a few years Uic Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in bif 
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History of Freemasonry in Madras states tliat 
in a great measure they succeeded. At th<v 
Union In 1813 all the bmlles in Madras gave thoir 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was tin; initiation in 1774 at 
‘rrichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab ol 
Aroot; Umdat-uI-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lfidge of England 
stated “ ho considered the title of English Mason 
ns one of the most honourable that l»o possessed.*' 
This document is now stored In the archives c»f 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay.— Two Lodges were ostahlishcd In 
this Presidency during the Iftth century. Nos. 
234 at Bombay In 1768 and 600 in Surat in 170.S, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A l*rovinelal 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised bis functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799, In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 822) te the 78th foot which 
was engaged In the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Tyord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to bo known by tlu' 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Moiintstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The l^ctitioncrs 
further requested *' that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to Instal him after being duly jiassed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Dcxjcan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserver. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge Orion-ln-tho-West*' 
was formed In the Bombay Artillery and Installed 
at Poona as No. 16 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that In 18.S0 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bewaring date 
19th July 1838. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however loft no 
trace of Its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of "Orion** seceded and formed the “Lodge 
of Hope •• also at Poona No. 802. 

Hei^e “ Orion *’ unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later It was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of “Orlon-in-the-West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further asoertained 
that In granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Frovincial Grand Ifoster of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 698 was granted as already stated 
in 1888. Lodge ** Poweverance ** was started 
In Bombay No. 818 in 1828. Up to this time the 
lariidiotloii of the Grand Lodge of England in 


India had not been Invaded ; hut in 18.36 Dr. 
James Ihirnes was .appointed by the Grand ixulge 
of Scotland JVG.M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No l*rovineial Grand liOdge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish I'rovlnce of Eastern Jndla was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorl>ed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Buriics, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with tlie proviso, that tliis appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the I*rc8idencies. Burncs may bo best described 
as being in 183(i, in ecclesiastical phrase .ns a 
Provincial Grand Master “inpartibus infldelium*’ 
for whatever Judges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India wore strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the GJicvaller Burncs, 
whom nature, had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry tliat the strange sight 
was witnessed of Engllsli Masons deserting their 
mother liOdges, to sucii an extent that these fell 
into abeyance. In order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one c^ise, Indeed, a Lodge "Per- 
severance '* under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists In Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
nourish ed, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 wiicn a Lodge St. George No. 649 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitaiy representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burnes established a 
Lodge “Rising Star*’ at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trlchinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting In 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
1 of all castes and creeds, and whioh has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distiugulshing charaoteristio or 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-ostabllshed In Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 


« w England.— All three 

Constitutions of the united Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland bold 
jurisdiction In India. By far the largest is the 
first, the next largest Is the third and the nninber 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its role under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Bengal, 

76 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. 0. Carey Morgan, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master; Dy. 
D.G.M., P. W. HoekonhuU, M.L.A, 
P.G.D. ; Asst. D.G.M8., K.C.De, O.I.E ’ 
LC S. (Rtd.), P.A.G.D.C., and A. Barr 
Pollock, P.G.D. 
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Mndraf>, 

36 Lodges. DIh. G.M., lU. Wor. Bio. G. T, 
3ioa},% C.HJ., GJ.J!!., I.C.S., J*.(;.l>. ; Dy. 

Gewjui Jjalijulnr X\M. Sivagiittiui 
Mudaliar, 1\ l>y. G. llcgr. 

Punjab. 

34 Lodges, lit. Wor. IJio. 3U. Kov. 'I’he Lord 
Jdshop of Lahore, G.I.J3., V.l)., , 

M. A., District Grand Master; Wor.' 


I Bro, Lt. Coi. A. M., Dh^k, C.B.E. V.H.S., 

' VXi. Swd. Br., Deputy Dt, 

Grand Master. 

Burma. 

20 Lodges, lit. W. liro. W. H. Chance, 
V.i>,, District Grand Master, Jivanj. 
llormuwji, C.I.L., I.S.O., P.A.G. Beg. 
Dy. D. G. M. 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DlSTltfCT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 

li)3U- 

-40. 




lit. Wor. Bro. W. A. C. lironihani, J.P. 




. . Dist. Grand Master. 

Wor. Bro. R. Iv. li. Caiiia 




.. D.D.G.M. 

,, ,, Sohral) R. Davar .. 




. . Asst. D.G.M. 

,, ,, Major R. R. B. McLcaii .. 




. . Asst. D.G.M. 

,, ,, Dr. Dadii)a N. Sailer 




. . D.8.G.W. 

,, „ P. J. S. Gibson 




.. D.J.G.W. 

,, „ F. Hersling 




. . D.G. Chap. 

„ „ J. G.Mody 




. . D.G. Chap. 

,, „ K. N. Chandabhoy 




. . D.G. Treasurer. 

„ „ M. A. Vakli 




. . D.G. Registrar. 

,, „ Goo. Barnes 




. • P.B. of G.P. 

,, ,, Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davor 




. . D.G. Secretary. 

„ ,, R. J. Harris 




. . D.G. Dir, of Cer. 

„ ,, B. P. Gliarda 




. . D.S.G.D. 

„ ,, J. L. Riorduu 




.. D.S.G.D. 

,, ,, Col. K. F. Franks 




. . D.S.G.D. 

,, ,, A. J. Corufleld 




. . D.J.G.D. 

,, ,, liao Salieb K. T. Guptc . . 




. . D.J.G.D. 

„ „ Dr. B. C. Lelo 




. . D.J.G.D. 

,, „ T. 11. S. Kynnersley 




. . D.G.S. of W. 

,, ,, J. E. Bottomlcy 




. . D.G.D.D. of C. 

„ „ J. W. Palmer 




. . D.A.G.D. of C. 

,, ,, K. S. Mankar 




. . D.A.G.D. of C. 

„ ,, Cyrus F. MlnwalU 




. . D.A.G.D. of C. 

,, ,, C. B. Evans 




.. D.A.G.D. of C. 

,, ,, Rao Bahadur Tliakur Chain Singh 




. . D.G. Swd. Br. 

,, ,, J. 11. Hedworth .. 




. . D.G. St. Br. 

„ „ S. P. Davar 




. . D.G. St. Br. 

„ „ H. J. W. Miller 




. . D.G. Org. 

,, ,, C. 0. Ooinrigar 




. . D.A.G. Secy. 

,, ,, J. Lewis 




. . D.G. Pur. 

,, ,, D. F. Chowdry 




. . D.A.G. Pur. 

,, ,, F. A. Grundy 




. . D.G. Steward. 

„ „ B. D. Bhavc 




. . D.G. Steward. 

,, ,, G. B. Reporter 




. . D.G. Steward. 

„ „ F. W. R. Bangs 




. . D.G. Steward. 

,, ,, B.C. Bhesaniu 




. . D.G. Steward, 

„ „ B.N. Bhaya 




. . D.G. Steward, 

,, ,, W. H. Perkins 




. . D.G. Tyler. 


LIST OF LODGES WOEKIKG UIOIEK THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAld 


1. Orion In tlie West 

2. St. George 

3. Concord 

4. Onion . . 

6. Industry 


Number 

Place, 

415 

Poona. 

549 

Bombay. 

757 

Bombay. 

707 

Karachi. 

873 

Hyderabad, Sind 
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LIST OF LODGES WOBKING UNDER THE DISTRICT Git AND LODGE OF 
BOMBAY.— 


Number. 


Place. 


6. 

Truth ... 






944 

B(jinbay. 

7. 

Alexandra 






1005 

Jubbulpore. 

8. 

Emulation 


. . 




1109 

Bombay. 

9. 

Corinth 






1122 

Nagpur. 

10 . 

Eastern Star . . 






1189 

Bombay. 

11 . 

Friendship & Harmouj' 






1270 

lgat])uri. 

12 . 

Cyrus 






1359 

Bombay. 

13. 

Sukkur 






1508 

Sukkur. 

14. 

Berar 


. . 




1049 

Amraoti, 

15. 

Aryan 






1709 

Boml)ay. 

16. 

Excelsior in Khandesh 






J 73S 

Uliusawal. 

17. 

Hiram of Past Masters 






1784 

Bombay. 

18. 

Malwa 






1994 

Mliow. 

19. 

Justice 






2145 

Abu Road. 

20 . 

Tyrrell Leith . . 






2102 

Baroda. 

21 . 

Friendship 






2307 

Ajmer. 

22 . 

Royal Counaugiit 






2377 

Ahmcdiiagar. 

23. 

Faith 






2438 

Ivcamari. 

24. 

Dharwar 






2527 

Dharwar. 

25. 

Khan Bahadur B. JUjkotwala 





2531 

Karadii. 

26. 

St. Andrew 






.500 

Kamptco. 

27. 

Kathiawar 






2787 

Rajkotc. 

28. 

llajputana 






2800 

Mount Abu. 

29. 

Research 






3184 

Bombay. 

30. 

Light of the Craft . . 






3205 

Jubbulpore. 

31. 

Sir Lawrence Joukius 






3275 

Bombay. 

32. 

Burnett 






3284 

Poona. 

33. 

Ublque iu tlie East . . 






3338 

Kirkce. 

34. 

Bhore Ghaut . . 






3405 

Bombay. 

35. 

Central India . . 






3407 

Indoro. 

36. 

Chhatisgarh 






3507 

Raipur. 

37. 

Army tfc Navy 






3651 

Bombay. 

38. 

Deolall 






3710 

Doolali, 

39. 

Heart of India 






3700 

Bilaspur. 

40. 

Gymkhana 






3790 

Bombay. 

41. 

Halg'Brown . . 






3829 

Bombay. 

42. 

Universal BrotherliooJ 






3835 

Bombay. 

43. 

liight in Arabia 






3870 

Aden. 

44. 

Knight . . ^ 






3918 

Deolall. 

45. 

Scinde 






4284 

Karachi. 

46. 

Indus 






4325 

Karachi. 

47. 

Leslie Wilson . . 






4880 

Poona. 

48. 

Cornwallis 






5002 

Bombay. 

49. 

Dawn of Peace 






5260 

Louavla. 

50. 

Justice and Peace 






5442 

Bombay. 

51. 

Reginald Spence 






5514 

Bombay. 


Vlshvanath 






5716 

Bombay. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises Its 
rule through a Grand Master of AU Scottish 
Froemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges Under the jurisdiction subject to I 
confirmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick Blackwell, 
Kt.,M.B.E. the present incumbent of the office, 
and controls 71 Lodges. Under him the several 
districts are in charge of the following 
Grand Superintendents 

Major A. G. Campbell, G. Supdt. Northern 
India. 

N. Iredale, G. SupJt., Central India. 

Morley WiUiamsi Supdt., Southern India. 


A. C. Muirdun, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 

I. H. Taunton, l.C.b., G. Supdt., Sind. 

The Grand Secretary is E.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 

J. C. Mlstree, J. P,, 17, Murzban Hoad, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1809 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand ^cretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Provinces 
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there bcin;; two already, viz.^ Engliah and Scottish 1 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1011, however, a warrant was 
Banetloned for the establishment of lAidge *‘St. 
Patrick ** and simte that year three other Lodge® 
liave sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 

The Irish Constitution is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector for India who is 
lit. Wor. Bro. Mr. Justice Munroe of the Lahore 
High Court. He has two Asat. Grand Inspectors, 
one for the Bombay Presidency, wlio is Wor. 
Bro. A. Finnn, and one for Bengal who is Wor. 
Bro. E. C. Bees. 

Eleven I-odges are working in India at the 
following places ; 

llomhay. 

Nos. 31D, 419, 048. 

Calcutta. 

Nos. 203, 382, 404, 405; 490 and 507. 
Lahore. 

No. 19. 

Simla. 

No. 458. 

Royal Arch Masonry.™ Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Oom panion as Third! 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there Is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under : — 

Bengal. 

30 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
C. Carey Morgan. 

Madras, 

20 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Bombay. 

27 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. W. A. C. Bromliam* 
Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab, 

22 Chapters. Most Ex. Conm. Et. Ecv. Lord I 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., Grand Superintendent. 
Burma, 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. W. H. Cliance, 
V.D., Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. Sir Shapoorjee 
B. BUlimoria, Kt., M.B.E., j.P., under whom 
there are 32 Chapters in India, The Grand 
Secretary of All Scottish Freemasonry in 
India is also District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish E. A. Hasemry. 

There Is one Irish Chanter In Calcutta. 


Mark Masonry. — Under England, Mark- 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master Is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

23 Lodges. lit. W. Bro. C. Carey Morgan, 
District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham, 
r.G.D., District Grand Master. 

Madras, 

10 Lodges, lit. Wor. Bro. George Townsend 
Boag, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.8.. District Grand 
Master. 

Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., District Grand Master. 
Burma. 

5 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. H. Clianoe, V.D., 
District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree In Irish Chapters. The Mark 
legree is worked in some 8. 0. Lodges, but 
esHontially in R. A. Chapters, In which the Excel- 
lent, R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. 
8. C. Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. The Mark 
degree in Scottish Craft Lodges is conferred 
by the Rt. Wor. Master as the 8. 0. Craft 
does not recognise the ceremony of Rt. W. 
Mark Master. This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lotlge of M. 
M. M. working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Royal Ark Mariner.— The Roynl Ark 
Mariner degree Is worked in the linglisli Con- 
stitution by lodges attacbod to Mark lodges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark master Masons can take this degree. 

There are 10 R, A. M. Lodges under Bengal, 
5 under Bombay, 4 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18® is worked 
in India under England, but under Sootlaad 
the 80® Is worked. The Rnlght Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish lurisdlction. There are fourteen 
18tb Degree Chapters working in India. 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves working in India. With them are 
worked the degrees of K.H.8. and Kt. of St. 
John. They are governed by the Grand 
Council in England direct. 

The Conclaves working In India are 
No. 48 Bombay and No. 160, Simla. 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 
7 conlcaves under Bombay and 7 under Madras. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each Diatrlel 
works its own benevolent arrangements wht^li 
include the Relief of Distreased Masons, edooa^ 
tional provision for the children of Maaooa and 
maintenance provision for widows In poor 
clronmitancee. 
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All intorumtion ivlU b«» given to jtcrsotis en- 
titled by the District Grand Secretary in cadi 
Dlatrlct. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below 
D. (7. S., Bengal. 

Guy 1). llobinsou, P. D. G. W., (Bombay). 
19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

D. Q. *9., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palau ji N. Davtir, P.A.G.B.. 
P.D.G.W, Preemaeons* Hall, liaveliu Street, 
Port, Bombay. 


D. Q. S.f Burma, E.C, 

E. Meyer, P. O. Deacon, (Eng.)., Rangoon. 


D. O. S., Madras. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, 
r. A. G. lU’g. Freemasons* Hall, Egmore, 
Madras. 


J). G. S., Punjab. 

G. Reeves Brown, i'.A.G.D. of 0., Freema- 
sons, Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.— It has two Beno- 
voleiit Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Bimcvokmce (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India, 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should lie made to Khan Bahadur 
.lehangeer C. Mistrec, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, 
Bombay. 


Office Bearers of the (hand Lodge A. S. F. I. for the year 1938-39 : — 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick Blackwell, Kt., M.B.E. . 
P. M. Kanga, P. M. 342 and 1011, 11. G, (liap. (Scot ) .. 

Sir Hugh B. Clayton, Kt., tM.E., I’.M. 1041 

Major A. G, Campbell, P. M. 1290 

N. Dedale, P. M. 783 in 82H 

Morley Williams, P. M. 568 

A. 0. Mulrden, P. M. 474 

I. H. Taunton, I.C.S., P. M. 742 and 1041 

H. J. Mullcneux, P. M. 338 

J. A. Tutt, P. M. 001 in 337 

F. C. Harper, P. M. 1127 and in 813 

Capt. B. W. Mantle, M.B.K., P. M. 1 103 and in 1031 . . 

Mahoniedalli A. (3hal walla, J.P., P. M. 587 

8. V. C. Reddy, P. M. 750 

A. L. T. Richardsou, P. M. 1208 

Dr. S, G. Bhise, P. M. 1304 

Khan Bahadur J. C. Mistree .J.P., Hoii. G. Chap. (Scot), T*. M 

606 and in 1041 

D. P. Chowna, P. M. 1298 

P. K. Bamji, P. M. 800 

R. D. Lemmon, P. M. 474 

E. E. Ranicar, P. M. 928 

M. A. Vania, P. M. 1233 

A. D. Mavji, P. M. 1363 

Sudhindra Nath Bose, P. M. 404 

M. A. Babaycon, P. M. 663 

Hakeem Syed All, P. M. 787 

V. Sitarama Sarma, P. M. 1065 

Rai Sahib Labh Chand Mehra, P. M. 1281 

A. Sinclair Rose, P. M. 1342 

A. Vorhald, P. M. 490 

G. G. Welling, P. M. 863 

Khan Sahib F. H. Asgharalll, P. M. 691 

M. D. Jainl, P. M. 831 

P. D. Tambat, P. M. 1101 

8. N. Ramaswaxny, P. M. 1148 

Sures C. Mitra, P. M. 404 in 1279 

H. Llewellyn, P. M. 1068 

A. M. Davidson, P. M. 387 

Dr. J. B. Frenchman, P. M. 343 

H, T. Mansukhani, P. M. 486 

G. M. Hopewell, P. M. 766 

Dr. P, R. Satarawala, P. M. 800 

G.H.Poni;p.M. 909 


(ijand Mister. 

Grand Master Depute. 

Sijl)s. Grand Master, 

G. Sui)dt,, Northern India. 
(J. Siipdt., (’entral India, 

(J. Supdt., Southern India. 
(J. Supdt,, Eastern India. 
G. Supdt., Sind. 

Senior G. Warden. 

Senior G. Warden, 

Senior G. Warden. 

Senior (J. Warden. 

.luiilor G. Warden. 

Junior G. Warden. 

Junior G. Warden. 

Junior G. Warden. 

Grand Secretary. 

Grand Treasurer. 

Grand Chaplain. 

Grand C'haplaiu. 

Grand (Jiaplain. 

Grand Chaiilain. 

Senior G. Deacon. 

Senior 0. Deacon, 

Senior G. Deacon. 

Senior G. Deacon. 

Senior G. Deacon. 

Senior G. Deacon. 

Senior G. Deacon. 

Junior G. Denioon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

G. Architect. 

Asst. G. Architect. 

Asst. G. Architect. 

Asst. G. Architect. 

Asst. G. Architect. 

Asst. G. Architect, 

Asst. G. Architect. 
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Office Bearerft of the (hand ijodqc J. S. F. T. for the year 1038-30— contd. 


1’,. M. Mana, r. M. 1233 

II. J). Maziiindar, T. M. 371 aiul in 404 
J^acllrshah roBtonjeo, T, M, 343 and in 1208 

A. Arnold, P. M. 304 

F. JUlrk, r. M. 034 

W. ir. Ofibmirno, l\ M.‘ 735 

T. K. lUjkotwalla, l». M. 742 

I. r>. Sutherland, V. M. loot 

Kao Sahob 11. N. Nayampalli, 1\ M. 1388 . . 

O. D. .Teavons, V. M. 338 

Kevd. H. Ball, 1\ M. 303 

Katanshaw 11. Daruvala, 1*. M. 500 
I’rainroz, J). Mehta, P. M. 1208 

Amin Ahmed, P. M. 404 

Tfatim E. ShuuiHh, P. M. 587 

11. H. MaharawatSirKamHiinj:hBaliadnrof 1‘aita 

llai HarbaiiB Chandra, P. M. 500 

H. Chamberlain, 11. W. M. 828 

V. B. Va(diha, P. M. 342 

J). 1). Kapadla, P. M. 343 

Sudhir Kunvar Mandal, P. M, 404 . . 

T. C. .lalni, P. M. 044 

W. H. Bean, P. M. 1103 

,r. Lambeth, P. M. 1208 

L. A. Pym, P. M. 1324 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R.. C. M liter, P. M. 371 

V. N. SuktAukar, P. M. 485 

8. H. Robinson, P. M. 568 

Dr. Dinshaw J. Doctor, P. M. 584 . . 

C. L. Wambeek, P. M. 611 

E. R. Riitt-erford, V. M. 001 and in 504 . . 

Munchersha E. Wadla, P. M. 1000 . . 

i\ E. Atwood, P. M. 400 

S. P. Debara, P. M. 750 

Kustomjee D. Dnbash, P. M. 800 
RustomJI B. Patel, P. M. 1233 
Major Dr. C. P. Bhatt, P. M. 1273 . . 

K. V. Nagaraja Rad, P. M. 1200 . . 

Major T. P. Jones, P. M. 1200 

M. P. M. Dadisethna, P. M. 1363 . . 

W. Wright, R. W. M. 474 

A. Cummings, R. W. M. 702 

A. B. Parker, R. W. M. 756 

E. A. Brarawell, R. W. M. 928 

F. C. Bancroft, R. W. M. 1131 

A. T. Smith, R. W. M. 1256 

J. A. Wells, R. W. M. 1296 

G. A. R. Bogg, P. M. 1364 

C. C, Schokman, R. W. M. 611 

H. W. C. C. Bmith, P. M. 1031 

Monmotho Nath Dutt, P. M. 404 and in 871 
W. J. K. Osborae, R. W. M. 668 . . 

Oapt. M. G. Salncher, I.M.S., R. W. M. 569 
Syed M. A. Hassan, R. W. M, 787 . . 

8. V, Iyer, R. W. M. 831 and in 661 

M. D. Dixon, P, M. 1206 


.. Asst. C. Architect. 

.. C. Jeweller. 

. . Asst. C. Jeweller. 

. . Asst. C. Jeweller. 

. , Asst. G. Jeweller. 

. . Asst. G. Jeweller. 

. . Asst. G. Jeweller. 

. . Asst. G. Jeweller. 

Asst, G. Jeweller. 

.. G. Bible Bearer. 

G. Bllde Bearer. 

. . G. Zend Avesta Bearer. 

. . G. Zend Avesta Bearer. 

. . G. Koran Bearer. 

G. Koran Bearer, 
garb, P, M. .520 G. Gita Bearer. 

G. Gitj\ Bearer. 

G. Dir. of Ceremrmlcs. 

Asst. G. Dir, of (iereinonies. 

Aast. G. Dir. of Ceremonies. 

. . Asst. G. Dir. of Ceremonies, 

Asst. G. Dir. of Ceremonies. 

. . Asst. G. Dir. of Ceremonies. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Ceremonies. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Ceremonies. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

. . . . . Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Sword Bearer. 

. . Asst. G. Sword Bearer. 

Asst. G. Sword Boixror. 

Asst. G. Sword Bearer, 

Asst. G. Sword Bearer. 

Asst. G. SwOrd Bearer. 

Asst. G. Sword Bearer. 

Asst. Q. Sword Bearer. 

G. Dir. of Mttsle. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Music. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Music. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Music. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Music. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Music. 

Asst. G. Dir. of Music. 

Asst. G. Dir, of Music. 

, Grand Organist. 

Grand Stand. Bearer. 

Asst. G. Stand. Bearer. 

. . . . . Asst. G. Stand. B^urtir. 

Asst. G. Stand. Bearer. 

Asst. G. Stand. Bearer. 

. . . . . Asst. G. Stand. Bearer. 

Asst. G. Stand. Bearer 
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Office Bearers of the, Orand Lodge . 

J. D. Daruvala, T, M. 1366 . . 

Khursetji, Kapaclin, R. W. M. 687 and in 506 
Capt. A. H. Gora, R. W. M. 091 
Ramchandra S. Pathak, R. W. M. 057 

A. C. Martin, R. W. M. 1065 

Lovji F. SlirolT, R. W. M. 1069 

S. Venkata Ram, R. W. M. 1148 . . 

Cawas K. Mehta, R. W. M. 363 and in 735 

B. 8. Ranji, R. W. M. 475 and in 1388 
Bhawani Shankar, 11. W. M. 044 
Nowrojl N. Engineer, R. W. M. 735 

J. H. Kjelganrd, R. W. M. 813 

D. 8. Pundole, R. W. M. 1298 

N. B. Adenwalla, R. W. M. 1388 and in 475 

W. R. G. Brow, R. W. M. 338 

Dr. A. B. Osbourne, R. W. M. 337 . . 

Phanindra Nath Mukerji, R. W. M. 371 

P. R. P. Shroff, R. W. M. 500 

V. L. Mane, R. W. M. 1101 

]i. 8. Dodsiinkarappa, R. W. M. 12<)0 

C. F. Baggaley, R. W. M. 1324 

Syod Baahir Husain Zaldi, R. W. M, 1384 
J. A. Grimshaw, R. W. M. 1060 and in 338 
Capt. J. 1). Kothawala, J.P., R. W. M. 342 
Cawashaw B. Nanavatty, R. \V. M. 584 . . 

Shlavux P. Dastur, R. W. M. 1004 and in 1033 
J. Routledge, R. W. M. 1 1 27 
Gurmakh Singh Cliawla, R. W. M. 1281 
Dr. H. D. Khote, R. W. M. 1297 . . 

Vlcaji A. Taraporvala, R. W. M. 1363 

W. H. Perkins, P. M. 702 


S. F. I. for the ymr 1 938-39— contd. 

Asst. G. Stand. Bearer. 

. . Prcsdt. of G. Stewards. 

. . Presdt. of G. Stewards. 

, . Prcsdt. of G. Stewards. 

. . Presdt. of G. Stewards. 

. . Presdt. of G. Stewards. 

Presdt, of G. Stewards. 

. . ■ . . . . Viee-Presdt. of G. Stwds. 

. . Vicc-Presdt. of 0. Stwds, 

Vlec-Presdt. of G. Stwds. 

, . Viee-Presdt. of G. Stwds. 

. . Viee-Presdt, of G. Stwds. 

. . Viee-Presdt. of G. Stwds. 

. . Viee-Presdt. of G. Stwds. 

Grand Marshal. 

. . Asst. Grand Marshal. 

. . Asst. Grand Marshal. 

. . Asst. Grand Marshal, 

. . Asst. Grand Marshal. 

. . Asst. Grand Marshal. 

. . Asst. Grand M.arshal. 

. . Asst. Grand Marshal. 

Grand Inner Guard. 

Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

. . . . . . Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

. . . . . . Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

. . Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

Grand Tyler, 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


J. Pannell 


.. 337 

Hyder Hussain 


. . 644 

G. H. Lamb 


.. 338 

Govinda K. Pillai .. 


.. 661 

Naoroji B. Karanjia 


. . 342 

Lt.-Col. C. K. U. Bremncr 


091 

E. P. Damri 


. . 343 

Abdul Latif Dada . , . . . 


.. 702 

Gopalkrishna T. Kamath . . 


.. 363 

M. P. Fletcher 


.. 735 

Prakash Chandra Bhose . . 


. . 371 

I)r. M. Subramanyam 


.. 742 

Shikliar Chand 


, . 389 

Vellore Ganesh Rno 


. . 756 

C. 8. Rangaswami . , 


. . 404 

U. V, Inamdar 


.. 783 

Alexander W. Ottignon 


474 

Meer Yaseon All Khan 


.. 787 

Jamshod N. Ghandhi 


. . 475 

Pestonji 1). Master 


.. 800 

Arthur Halworth . . 


.. 486 

James A. Instance 


.. 813 

J. B. Turner 


.. 490 

Walter Sleight 


.. 828 

Pe«i P. Mistry 


.. 506 

Seth Ram Kishore 


. . 831 

M. A. Azad 


.. 526 

J. H. Sanderson 


.. 909 

G. L. Joshi 


.. 563 

R. M. Howie 


.. 928 

P. E. K. Eley 


.. 568 

Klshen Singh Kalsl 


.. 967 

G. A. Mohaminedi . . 


. , 569 

H. W. Herbert 


. . 1031 

Bhirajlal M. Daru . . 


.. 684 

Lt.-Col. S. L. Bhatia 


. . 1041 

G. E. Bandukwala 


.. 687 

F. P. Golwalla 


.. 1064 

C. E. Harrison 


. . 594 

Dr. D. Sitararaayya 


. . 1066 

H. Chandiram 


.. 611 

James Chadwick . . 


. . 1066 

James A. Butterworth 


.. 634 

Stewert M. Petrie . . 

, . 

. . 1068 
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Grand Steward8.—co7?^rf. 


Nadirshaw A. Daruwalla , . 

. . 1009 

Herlicrt J. L. Murdock 


. . 1270 

Alan Rowland Simpson . . 

. . 1090 

H. Mehra 


. . 1281 

Dr. M. D. Piistako 

. . 110] 

Dr. H. Sharif 


. . 1290 

D. A. Greenwood 

. . 1108 

Durga Dass Kathuria 


. . 1296 

C, B. Clode 

. . 1127 

K. S. Raiuaswamy 


. . 1207 

J. Symon 

.. 1131 

A. E. Tamboovalla. . 


. . 1298 

B. M. Yousuf Sait Fulz 

. . 1148 

Perclval C. Burrows 


. . 1324 

Frank V. Pope 

. . 1163 

11. McG, Morren 


.. 1342 

A. W. Taylor 

. . 1205 

Major S. li. Bamji 


. . 1303 

A. D. Dysart 

. . 1208 

Major A. White .. 


. . 1364 

Sorab B. Engineer 

. . 1233 

Kaikhusroo D. Bhagwagar 


.. 1360 

Capt. Khan Mohammed Eshal . . 

. . 1256 

Nawabzada .7 afar Ali Khan 


. . 1 384 

Gopaklas I. I’andon 

. . 1273 

S. K. Nadkerni 


. . 1388 


Daughter Lodges working under the Jurisdiction of the. Grand Lodge oj 
All Scottish Freemasonry in India : — 


NumlKirof NAME OE EOBOE. 
Lodt?e. 


337 Hope 


Karachi. 

338 Perseverance 


Bombay. 

342 Rising Star of W. I. 


Bombay. 

343 St. Andrews in the East 


Poona. 

363 Victoria 


Bel gaum. 

371 St. David in the East 


Calcutta. 

389 St. Paul 


!Mhow. 

404 St. Thomas in the East 


Calcutta. 

474 Endeavour . . 


Calcutta. 

475 Barton 


Lonavla. 

485 Harmony 


Karachi. 

490 Caledonia 


Bombay. 

606 Rising Sun . . 


Bombay. 

626 Rajputana . . 


Neemuch. 

663 Salem 


Ahraedabad. 

568 Southern Cross 


Oorgaum. 

669 Morland 

Hyderabad (Dn.). 

684 Hamilton 


Surat. 

687 Islam 


Bombay. 

594 Kindred Hope 


Nasirabad. 

611 BonnloDoon 


Colombo. 

634 Hope & Sincerity . . 


Ahmedabad. 

644 Independence 


Lucknow. 

061 Caledonia 


Meerut. 

691 Bolan 


Quetta. 

702 Level 


Klrkee. 

735 Hubll 


Hubll. 

742 Royal Jubilee 


Sholupur. 

766 Ekram 

Secunderabad. 

783 Chi^rlty 


Bandlkui. 

787 Hyderabad .. 

Hyderabad (Dn.). 

800 Zoroaster 


Bombay. 

813 Albjm 


Calcutta. 

8£8 The Soots 


Bombay. 

831 Olalr • » » . 


Meerut, 


Number of NAME OE LODGE. 
Lodge. 


909 Cataract 
928 Heather 
957 Coronation . . 

1031 Elysium 

1041 Imperial Brotherhood 

1004 Sir Charles Napier . , 

1055 Nieopolis 

1006 Eorman 

10G8 St. Andr(?w . . 

1009 Beaman 

1090 Gibbs 

1101 Sclndia 
llOS Godavery 


. , Gokak Falls, 
. . Munnar. 
. . Khandwa. 
. . Simla. 
. . Bombay. 
Hyderabad, Sind. 
Vizianagaram. 
. . Bombay. 
Lahore. 
Bombay. 
Bangalore. 
Gwallior. 
Bajahmundry. 


1127 St. James in the East . . Calcutta. 

1131 Calcutta Kilwinning . . Calcutta. 

1148 Asoka Madras. 

1163 Imperial New Delhi. 

1205 Doric Calcutta. 

1208 Universal Peace . . Barrackpore. 

1233 Temperance & Benevolence. Kor^tchk 
1266 Black Mountain , .Bawalpindi tfe Murreo. 


1273 Karachi 
1279 Wallace 

1281 Universal Brotherhood 
1290 Star of the South . . 

1296 Wilson 

1297 Jennings 

1298 Bharat .... 

1324 Masjid-i-Suleman. Maldani Nuftun, (S.P.) 
1342 Madras . . . . . , Hadraa. 

1368 Sohrab Bharooclia . . . . Bombay. 

1364 Murreo .. Murrec tfe Rawalpindi. 
1366 K. R. Cama Bombay. 


Karachi. 
Kanchraparft. 
Amritaai; 
Bangatoro. 
l^nnu. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 


1384 Afghan 
1388 Motlier India 
Rasa 


Ram pur. 
Bombay, 
Aligarh. 
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Scientific Snrveys. 


SEooio^cal Sarvey of India.— It was 

eetablishod in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Musenm 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
Eooiogical Investigation in India has thus been in 
continuopsprogressfor nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoolo^cal and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well-known members as 
Anderson, Wood^Mason. Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey is unique In that all its officers are 
Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to 
investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey Issues two series of publications 
upon Zoological research, namely Tht Records and 
Tm Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled "Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India." 

Botanical Survey.— The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
nnderthe control of a Director who was also 
Superintendent of the Boyal Betanic Garden, 
Oafeutta. The Director having gone on leave 
preparatory to retirement the Department is 
awaiting some reorganisation. There is a stafi 
at headquarters of one officer for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
held administrative charge of the Government 
of India's cinchona operations in Burma, ofj 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution cinchona products to the Government 
of India's area of distribution In U pper India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an eoonomo Justifloation. On general 
grounds it is obvious thatapiro^sBive dovom- 
ment should acquaint itself with the Physical 
fact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the olnobona operations, theaotl^ 
tvBs of the Survey cannot be said to have muoh 
immediate economic appMoability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches into the 
systematics, physiology, eoology,and histology o| 
IHontllfe — ^the work accomplished in pure botany 
at the Boyal Botanic Garden during the last 
oantnry and a half has exeroised a prmonndand 
far-reaohtng influence upon the devdlopment of 
Agricultural Science and Fbrestry In India. 

Slirvty of India.— The first authoritative 
mim of India was published by D'AnviUe in 
17f%.when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 


I The Survey of India may he said to have been* 
founded in 1767 — ten years after the battle of 
Blassoy — when Lord Clive formally appointed, 
Major James Rennol the first Surveyor General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
Fast India Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

Kenncll’s maps were originally military 
reconnaisBances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically llxwl points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1 802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable In legal disputes, as for Instance in 
proving that the bolding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he Is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the Investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact “figure" of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the exlstenoe 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
I rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
In any large survey, but there are a number of 
other actmtles, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of those wMoh 
are carried out in India : 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide Tables 
for forty-one ports between Sues and Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direoiton and lorco of 
gravity; 

I Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographio and meteorological observations 
at Dehra Dnn. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of Isostasy, 

Typographical In the past this 

department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue aurveye for most of India, and was 
stUl condnotlng this work for C^tral and 
Eastern India and Burma In 190g. 
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ThouKb revenue survey Is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
ind exact geographical position essential to a 
r.opographtcal survey, it was on the whole found 
oconomical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905 however, all the Provinces liad taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modem topographical maps In 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mlle scale as 
recommended by a commishion which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
a little over two-thirds of the programme had 
been completed by 1987, in spite of the 
reduction of scale for the less important areas. 

Although new surveys are carried out every 
year, covering from thirty to sixty thousand 
square miles — an area roughly that of England — 
the maps of a large part of the country 
are still over 60 years old, printed mostly 
in black only, and have hill features shewn 
by roughly sketched form lines or hachures; 
such changes in town sites, canals and 
communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but arc entered from data gathered from outside 
sources. 

Out of a total of 1,622,920 square miles, which 
is the Survey programme of India 1,140,078 
square miles have now been mapwd, and it Is 
hoped that the remaining area will be done in 
about 14 years time. 

While some of these unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Naga hills of Assam and 
the high Himalayas , most are accessible. Large 
areas in Central Burma, Eastern Bengal, Korth 
Bihar, South Bombay, Gujrat, Sind and 
Western Eajputana have yet to be mapped on 
modern lines. 

The work is now being done by 8 parties 
distributed all over India, including the 
Himalayas, where one party Derates from April 
to June till the rains start and again from 
September till such time as work is rendered 
impossible by cold. For the other parties the 
winter is their field season, the rains being 
devoted to drawing. 

On the separation of Burma from India on 
Ist April 1937, the Burma Survey Party, 
hurvey of India, has been placed on foreign 
service oonditionB under the Government of 
Bunna. Technical and administrative cmitrol 
Is however still exercised by the Surveyor 
Oeneriri oi India. TheactivltlM of the Survey 
of Tn d fa have gone beyond the borders of 
India in the past. Nepal, for instance, was 
surveyed and mapped at the fequest of the local 
authorities in 1927. 


Large Scale Surveys. — Survej's and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been publMied of Important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1-miie scale is inadequate. 

Miscellaneous . — While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial lloveiiues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

lliveraine, irrigation, railway and city 
surveys ; 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers lent, in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dohra 
Dun are always at the disposal of other 
Government departments, and the public, for 
such work as the printing of special maps, 
illustration for Beports and all diagrams for 
patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining 
up-to-date instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instruments 
which would otherwtee have to be replaced 
from abroad. 


MUUary Reqairemmts and Air ^^urvey.—The 
department is also resj^nslble for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly Increasing complexity 
of modem military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 

In view of its high military Importance, all 
survey work for clvU purposes is receiving all 
possible assistance, and continuous research 
is being carried on in the latest methods of 
mapping from photographs taken from the 
ground and in the air. 


The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Boyal Air Force or the Indian All 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum. 

Administration is in the hands of the Surveyoi 
General under the Education, Health and Lands 
Department of the Government of India. 

The Headquarters Office is at Oalontta nndci 
the Assistant Surveyor OeneraL and there kri 
four Directors, one for the Map Publlcatidi 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, 
three for three of the five Survey of Indli 
Circles into which the country is divided • tht 
other two Circle areas (covering Banna and 
South India) are administered personalty to 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also admlnis 
ters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun it 
addition to his topographical survey Olrole. 


Any ^quiries regarding surveys, maps oi 
pubUoations may be addressed either to ilu 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Dlreoto! 
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or Independent Party concerned, whoso ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Draiich, Dohra Dun ; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shilloupt ; Officer in charge. No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Dangalore ; and Officer-in -Charge 
Burma Survey party, Survey of India, Maymyo. 

Indian Science Congress.— The Indian 
Science CoiiKross was founded largely owing to 
the oflortg of Prof. P. S, Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal undcr- 
ta kes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage researcli 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for porsorittl intercourse and scientific com- 
panionship and thus to overcome to gome extent 
one of the chief drawbacks In the life of workers 
In science in India, (3) to promote public Interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, whicli is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets In January each year. The proceed* 
bigs last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by tlie President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented In turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Blathematios, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (6) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Besearch; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is pr^ided over by its own Ib'esidcnt also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of Intoreste, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Besearch Fund Association.— 

This Association is an older body than the 
Medical Besearch Council in England, having 
been constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs set aside as an endowment for the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
projMigation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally In connection with the 
cjiusation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in complimentary langu- 
age. Still better, it has been copied by several 
other nations. 

2. The control and management of the 
Association arc vested in a Governing Body, the 
President of which Is the Member-in-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and l^nds 
of the Government of India. This body is 
assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Gov^ing Body. The Director-General. Indian 
Metli^l Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the PuWic Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India is the Honorary Secretary 
of the Board and the Governing Body. Member- 


I ship to the Association is open to non-officials. 

Every donor of Bs. 6,000 is entitled to become a 
! permanent life member, while every subscribe]; 
of Bs. 100 per annum can be a temporary 
member. 

3. The original Governing Body of the 
Association was, luitil 1929, comi)osed exclusively 
of officials, but in that year the Baja of 
Parlakiniedi, made a donation of Bs. 1,00,000 
to the Association and was appointed a life 
member. In the same year the Government 
of India, after taking into consideration the 
question of liberalising the constitution of the 
Governing Body, decided to enlarge that Body 
by Including tliree representatives of the Indian 
JiGgislature, two representatives of Medical 
Faculties of Universities incorporated by law 
in India and one eminent non-medical scientist 
to bo nominated by the Governor- General. 
As a result of further representations from the 
Universities and the Legislature, this Body was 
again enlarged in 1933 by the addition of a 
third representative of the Medical Faculties 
of Indian Universities, whilst it was decided 
that the non-medical scientist should in future 
bo elected by the Indian Science Congress 
Association. 'J’he Becruitment and Appoint- 
ments Board has been formed from amongst 
the members of the Governing Body of the 
Association to select and recommend Officers 
for appointment in the Medical Besearch 
Department and the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 

4. In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments is 
convened \inder the auspices of the Association. 
At this conference free discussions are held on 
the work accomplished and on projtosals for 
future work. The results of the discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientillc Advisory Board in making their 
recommendations for the progninuiio for the 
following year. The Conference and the 
Advisory Board generally meet annually in 
November/December, when they examine all 
proposals for research work and recommend a 
programme of research for the guidance of the 
Governing Body of the Association. 

6. The results of researches carried out under 
the anspices of the Association are published 
In the 'Indian Journal of Medical Besearch’* 
and its “ Memoirs " and the “ Becords of 
the Malaria Survey of India,” all of Which are 
Issued under the authority of the Association 
and have now a firmly established position in the 
scientific world. These publications are obtain- 
able from Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 3, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on payment. 

6. Since its inception a great number of 
enquiries have been carried out and small 
beginnings great expansion of its activities has 
taken place. Enquiries which have been or are 
under investigation include investigations on 
Cholera, Bactwiophage, Malaria, Nutrition, 
Leprosy, Plague, vaccines, Tuberculosis, Indi- 
genous drugs. Maternal Mortality, HelminthO'* 
low, Medical Mycology, DracoutlaBls and 
Filarial, Protozoal Para^tes. Cancer, Epidemic 
Dropsy, Hala-azar, Blood oulture. 
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litiBidea fiiiauciii^; Inveatigatlons which are 
cc*aducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grunts-in-aid to outside 
iuititutious and also to outside workers. The 
total expenditure for the last few years has 
amounted to between seven and eight lakhs 
of rupees per annum. The Association supports 
the Malaria Survey of India, which now enjoys 
international recognition. As jmrt of the 
activities of this organiswition and in commemora- 
tion of Sir Itonaid lloss’ intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in ICarnal in January, 1027, and is 
known as the “ Boss Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria.” Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are hold at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 

7. In the early years an annual Government 
grant of Bs. 6,00,000 enabled the Association 
to iinanco enquiries and to build up a reserve. ' 
Geological Survey. — The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately dei^ends. Maps, accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
firospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary Investigations and to start 
whore the Geological Survey has left oflf. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of .importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the j 
results are published without delay and every 
endeavour is made to induce private firms ^ 


to take up the exploitation of the minerals 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siwaiik Hills* a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geological Survey 
helps hi the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition ot tlic 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and foundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particular 
purposes. The Department is also often able to 
advise on problems concerned with the supply of 
water. As a result of the knowledge gained 
concerning the structure and disposition of 
the mineral deposits of India, the Department 
is also in a position to give advice 
conceruiug the conservation of the mineral 
resources of the country. The Investigation 
of earthquakes lu India and of all met^rites 
which fall in India are part of the duties 
of the Department. The Geological Survey 
also undertakes the examination and idoiiti- 
flcatlon, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 
and fossils scut in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Beoords and Falsoontologla ludica. 
The Survey headquarters are in CalcutW. 
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In British India If a person has been ap- 
pointed executor ot the will of a deceased 
person, It is always advisable to prpve the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties arc 
usually assessed at 10| years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Es. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
up to Es. 9,000 in excess of first Es. 1,000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Es. 10,000 and 
Es. 50,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and 
between Es. 50,000 and 3,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at i% and over Bs. 1.00,000 the auty 
payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 
bate du^ following items are allowed to be 
deduotea: 

1. Del^left by the deceased Including mort- 
PHie eaofn&bfanees. 


12 . The amount of funeral expenses. 


3. Property held by the deceased In trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial Interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It Is the prac* 
tioe of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Eeveuue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable juro- 
pertles have not been properly valued, toe 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on snefa persons as the Court 
thinks are Interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no Objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service ot citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to «pE 0 b 8 te, inrobate 
Is ordered to he granted^ 
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Plwncal dmtioiw of In dia and rdbtioa 

In Earthquakee. — The Indian continent is 
divided geologically and therefore phvgio> 
gra^calW into three distinct and well-defined 
units. The northernmost unit consisting of 
Sedimentary and crystalline rocks comprises 
the great mountain ranges of the Himalayas 
that were upraised, geologically speaking, in 
comparatively recent times, and are believed 
to be still undergoing elevation. They constitute 
India's most unstable region and are therefore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes . The north- 
south running mountains of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain svstem, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being their south- 
ern continuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability. 

The sonthwar^ush of the^e mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
of the jUido-dangetic basin, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it sliares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of tlie Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it idso makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from our 
recent expeiienoe of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1984). 

The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
constitutes a stable landmass — a Horst — as the 
geolc^sts call it — and is the third and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes. Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (April 1843). 
From the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
coimected with some dislocation in the earth's 
crust, though there is no direct evidence of this. 
These tlnree units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from n<vto to south. They are Indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by Mr, W. D. west of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

CaoMt. — It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on the main causes of these phenomena 
will be illuminating. While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations in the earth's crust or I 
" fa^ " as toe geologists call them, and thrust 
planes. In the oaee of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of 
maximum Intensity, frequently ooindaes with 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relationship exltets between earthquakes 
and toe dislocations. A number Of important 
faults nm close to the southern edge of the Hima- 
layas and the Himalayan foot is therefore a very 
unstable region. A similar fault runs along the 
foot of the Shan Plateau in Burma while the 
Hyaukkyan fault runs north and south in the 
Nurthem Shan States, and has probably given 
dse to earthquakes. It may however be pomtol 
out that ills only * faults * that are active 
that give rise to earthquakes. Thus the faults in 


the Peninsular area appear tf) be Inert and there- 
fore few earthquakes occur tlicre. Although the 
Immeiliate cause of tlie shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur. There is, however, no consensus of 
opinion on this point for In Norway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes. The 
cause may be more deep-seated as, for example, 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth's 
interior. The same result is achieved by the slipp- 
ing of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas or 
their uplift owing to tectonic forces (Rangoon, 
Dec. 1027). The regions where mountain ranges 
take sharp bends, being highly folded, are 
naturally areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sharlgh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Klrthar ranges. 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous. 

Factors Controlling Damage and Lose 
of life.— The intensity of the earthquake Is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends. Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habits of the people, etc. Thus the amount of 
damage done Is often greater in India, where 
piuxa houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden. Though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
ed in the case of the Pegu earthquake (6th 
May, 1930). 

I The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
a considerable difference to Iobb of life, for on 
! earthquake occurring at night takes people un- 
awares. (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost ; Quetta, toll 
of life 25,000). Had the Bihar e^hquake, in 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at night the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable. Dr. A. 
M. Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations in the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1909. He remarks that certain 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
natiuully suffered more damage. The fact to be 
emphasised is that the loss of Iffe, etc., does not 
entirely depend upon the severity of the shc^, 
but upon the time of occurrence and various 
other factors. 

SonrcM of Information.— Very little is 
known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 A.D. and accounts of too 
earlier of toe recorded earthquakes are neceraaiily 
incomplete. T. Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of information of the earlier InAlan 
earthquakes in his catalogue. Among the woiks 
In which records of Indian earthquakes later ^n 
892 A.D. occur are toe TMkm KM^(filstory 
of toe Oaliphs), ^ by 
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Itmulatblr — a historical work of the Arabians, 
t iw Mir-df.~id-Alam, an unpublished work in the 
library of the iloyal Asiatic Society of lieni^al, 
JUifldoni (Bibliotheca Indlca), lUber’s memoirs, 
IvliAfi Khdns MmtakhabuUabdb, etc. Much in- 
formation is pleaned from the Journnls of the 
ftoj/al Asiatic Societf/ of Bengal, the Philosophical 
Transactions, et«. Accounts of tiie later earth- 
quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of the Oeoloplcal Survey of India, from which 
much of the information here given is drawn. 

Historical Review. — The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now be given . 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 
H93 A.D. or early in 894 A.D., when Daibui or 
Daipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
160,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the Tdrikhul Khulafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkdmil-fi4 Tdrikh. According to nim 
both these works mention the month of Shawwfll 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence. Since the 
month of Shawwal commenced 90 days before the 
1 3th of March 894 A.D. that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldham about the close of A.D. 893 or early 
894 A.D. 

Uh July 1505. — This earthquake affected 
Afghanistan and Northern India. It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of life. 
In one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month. Oldham 
mentions that this earthquake is recoded in the 
Mir-dt-ul-'Alam, an unpublished work In the 
library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indlca Vol. I, p. 810^ the 
Memoirs of BAbar (Brakines edition, p. 170) in 
Firishtah (Lucknow edition, p. 183) and its date is 
therefore authentically recorded. 

The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1562, but no details are available. 


This earthquake was accompanied by a big 
shower of meteors, which, it is reported, falling 
into a lake caused its waters to overflow 1 

Kashmir and Attoiik were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June 1699 and 23rd June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to have 
been done. 

A severe earChqnake shook Delhi on Friday, the 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as loss of life. It Is reported that comp^a- 
tlvoly severe shocks continued for more Hian a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this period! 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred In Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely Into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is further reported that 60 wm 
barques were blown two leagues up the riverl 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact It Is 
reported that the emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea is due to this earthquake, 
but tliat is an obvious exaggeration, though 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred. It is stated that oysters were found 
attached to rocks forty feet aoove ground level. 
Near Chittagong 60 square miles of land sank 
permanently under water. 

Several shocks of varying intensity occurred In 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1762 and 22nd May 1803, but 
no details need be given as they were not of much 
importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on Ist Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Garhwal. 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghasi Khan sank 
into the ground. Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 


Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1618 and 1664. On the 26th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanying hurricane resulted In the des- 
truction of several vessels. Lakhugar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663. 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
lor a period of thirty-two days during the year 
1668. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1668, between the 
dates 2nd~llth May. Its effect was so seri^ 
that SamAji or SamawAni-^a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record df this 
spj^ears MaAim’ATamglil, (Edit. Bibl, 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 60 
years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
earthqnske on the *14 Mubaram of Aora^gslhe 
ibUshedwork 


12th fWf (inr4t-iil-*Alam, an unpubl 
of BaUitiwar Khan)that is, Mie 4th of 


This earthquake Is noted lor the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous <)utab Mlnar fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning. 

16th June 1819.— This was one of the worst 
earthquakes experienced in India. Its effect was 
the severest in Cutch, the chief town of which — 
BhooJ— was completely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished. Ahmedabad, Broach, Bnrat and 
Foona were all affected. 

In the western region of Cutch the town of 
Shidree and the neighoouring area was submnged 
as a resul tol tidal waves. A tract 16 mUes sride 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 
This ridge is known to the looal Inhabitanti as 
Allah Band, or Gods Bmhankment, 

Ope very severe shock followed by minor 01 ^ 
occurred on 20th October 1826 and resulted 
in several houses falllDg In Xhdtmimdil md 


June 1669. 'Patan, tu Nepat^ 
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1827 Sept, {before 26th Sept. 1827).--The 
fort of Kolitaran, near Lahore, was des- 
troyed and about 1,000 persons lost their lives. 
It is stated tliat a hill falling Into the river Ravi 
resulted in extensive floods. 

6tJi June 1828. — There is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
the year 1889, but of these only two 
are worth noting, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern 
and central region, Northern India. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day I 

26th August 1838.— Felt in Khatmimdu 
(Nepal) and North Bihar. In Khatmundu alone 
100 houses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other j)Iace8. There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great intensity affected 
Burma more particularly Amarapura and Ava 
on 23rd March 1839. It is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes. 200 — 400 lives were 
Ic^t and pagodas and other buildings In Ava, 
Amarapura and Sagaing suffered heavily. 

\6th February 1842.— Lasted for about three 
minutes in Kabul and affected Peshawar, 
Jallalabad, -etc. It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold ana the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 
216,000 square miles. The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not call 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 

E jrtance. Two earthquakes which affected the 
eccan in March and April 1848 may be here 
re(K)rded, for the Deccan, being a stable land mass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any Intensity. 
Bholapur, Maktal, Siugrurgarh, Bellary, Kumool, 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary, 

Severe shocks, local in their effect occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852. Fort Kahan 
was completely ruined and about 860 persons 
were killed. 

2Uh August 1858.— Durma was affected, but 
the shocks were not of great intensity. False 
IsLand situated south-east of Cheduba Island 
(18“ 38' N : 93 E> disappeared -entirely 
under the Ocean, The same earthquake affected 
the Punjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done. 

KMA January 18C9.-*-Experienced In Assam 
(Caohar), total area where shocks were felt was 
260,000 square miles. 

A sever© earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal m the morning of Slat December 1881, 
The radius of the area affected was abpnt 800 


miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
square mUes, most of It being sea. It was felt at 
Gaya, Hazaribagh, Akra, Ootacamund and 
Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
llamri. The northernmost point affected was 
near Monghyr. 

60th May 1885.— This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loss of life and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Kashmir. The epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
300 — 460 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

\Ath July 1885.— The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Biliar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam. The square area affected was approxi- 
mately 230,400 square miles, 

20th December 1892, — Tliis was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and was connected 
with an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Kojak range in a N.N.E. direction. The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault. It is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subslded about one foot and moved southward 
about 2^ feet 1 The earthquake was however 
local In Its effects. 

The worse earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably the greatest within historic 
times occurred on 12th Juno 1897. Stone 
buildings in Shillong, Goalpara, Gauhat, Nowgong 
and Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caused by a “move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a maximum width of about 50 miles," This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up in the interior of the earth. 

The district of Kangra in the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th April 1906, more particularly 
because the shocks occurred early in tne morning 
when people were still asleep. There was heavy 
loss of life — 20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,626,000 square miles, 
Kangra and Dharamsala wei® completely 
destroyed. The main shock was from north to 
south, followed an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalayas. 

2Ut October 1909. — This earthquake affected 
the Klaohhi plain, Baluchistan. Considerablo 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area was about 1&— 45 
miles. The elongated epicentre was N.W. — 8.B. 
In direction. The earthquake was presumably 
due to the presence of a fault, thow, the area- 
heing covered with alluvium, this is more or less 
conjectural 
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A violent earthquake occurred over the 
};reater part of the JSIorthern and Southern 
Shan States on 21st May 1912 and 'was felt 
])ractically over the whole of Burma, Siam and 
Yunnan. An area of 126,000 square miles 
was affected. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 23rd May by a 
severe shock which was felt over an area of 
375,000 square miles. Numerous after shocks 
continued in May, June, July and August, when 
they finally ceased. The epicentre was close to 
the great Kyaukkyan fault in the Northern Shan 
States. 

No severe earthquake is recorded during the 
six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918. nd 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, North- 
west India as far as Lahore. It was most 
strongly felt in Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined. The total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square mhes. This 
eart-hquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures created in the ground. 

11th December 1027. — Was experienced in 
Rangoon, but very little damage was done. 
Affecting as it dia a big commercial city like 
Rangoon its importance cannot be denied. 
Investigation appears to show tliat the shock was 
due to " forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of weakness below the deltaic 
alluvium.” • Although the area is covered with 
alluvium and direct observations are not i>o.S8ible, 
the probability of such a zone of weakness 
existing In the neighbouihood of the town must 
be accepted. 

The areas around Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located in 
tills region. Tiie earthquake on Ist J&’ebruary 
1929 in the North-West Himalayas was at 
first thought to bo connected with these faults. 
But it has been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth — 160 
Kims, which is a point of interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults. The epicentre 
was situated about 26 miles north-west of 
Abbottabad. Some damage was done to 
property and a few lives wore lost. 

H(h August 1929. — This earthquake, which 
affected the small town of Swa in Burma, was 
connected with several of tlie later earthquakes 
that occurred in different parts of Burma — the 
Pegu earthquake of 6th May 1930, the Podo 
earthquakes of July to December 1930 and 
the Pyu disaster of 4th December 1930. The 
e))icentral area was quite small and lay about 6 
miles to the north-west of Swa. Damage was 
done to railway lines and bridges. Loaded 
trucks were llftM off the track and thrown to 
one side. The shocks were due to movement 
along a fault in the Tertiary rocks, more or 
less parallel to the great fault which is known 
as the Boundary Fault. 

A violent shook occurred at about 8-15 P.M, 
on 6th May 1930, and practically levelled the 
whole town of Pegu. About 660 lives were lost 
and considerable damage was done to property in 
Rangoon as well. The actual area affected was 


about 220.000 square miles. This earthquake 
came without any preliminary warning and 
lasted only 80 seconds. The earlier Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ably a forerunner of the present one and did not 
indicate the dying out of still earlier movements. 
It is thought that the movement was connected 
with the boundary faults of the Shan Plateau, 
which was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terra fitma Into the gulf of Martaban. 

Assam was shaken by a severe earthquake 
on 8rd July 1930, after about 12 years of com- 
parative quiescence. The total area affected was 
about 850,000 square miles. The town of 
Dhubrl suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss of life occurred. This is 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
are built of ‘flexible superstructure supporting 
light, often galvanised iron roofs* and at that 
time of the year many persons were not sleeidng 
inside their houses. Tlie earthquake was prob- 
ably due to weakness at the foot of the j^ssam 
range, movement along which zone was assisted 
by the rapid denudation of tlic mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium. 

3rd /4th December 1930, — Several severe shocks 
were felt between 10-15 P.M. and 1-22 A.M. in 
Pyu, Burma. Most of the brick buildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost their lives. 
The shocks wore felt over an area of aj)proxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles. 

21th August 1931.— This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost. It was preceded on the 26th liy 
an earlier earthquake the epicentre of which 
was near Sliarigh. The March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 870,000 square miles. Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sharp 
bends of the Suleiman, Bugtl and Kirthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur. 

iHh January 1934. — This, the North Biliar 
earthquake, is still fresh in our minds. It was 
one of the most violent eartliquakes that have 
affected India. It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged. Sitarmarhi, Madliubaui, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaftarpiir, 
Darjeeling, etc., and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake run 
from near Motlhari through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over which it was 
felt was 1,900,000 square miles. I'he earth- 
quake is attributed to faults underlying the 
alluvium. It is fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon (about 2-16 P.M.), for had it 
occurred at night it would have been one of the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth. 

31 rt Afrty 1935.— The Quct.ta earthquake Is one 
of the latest of the more violent catastrophies 
that have overtaken the Indian region. This 
can be estimated from the fact that 25,000 lives 
periled and damage to private jiroportv, Rail - 
way lines, etc., ran into several crores. l^hc town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100,000 square miles. The 
causes leading to these earthquakes are unknown, 
but the focus was probably sliallow. The earth- 
quake is probably connected with the sliarp bend 
in the hlJl ranges near Quetta. 
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The frequency of aftershocks of the Quetta 
earthquake of May 1985, acoorditiK to the 
Ge(^ogical Survey of India, appears to be con- 
siderably diminished, but several sharp shocks 
were felt during the year in the Assam seismic 
area, including those of 16th January at about 
18.45 hours and of 21at March at 21.45 hours, 
Indian standard time. 

The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1987. and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kiishmir, 
as well as largdy over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, nortlKm Bind and Baluchistan. 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, llawalpindi, 
Peshawar, Kangra, Ohltral and l)rosh, and con- 
siderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reportreU 

Aflhough minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1937, none of these has caused damage 
Qt loss of life. Details of some of these are 
given below. 

Wi January 1988. — Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh in the Chitral District, North-West 
Frontier Province. Another shock of the same 
intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
was no damage or loss of life. 

14th April 1938. — An earthquake shock was 
felt at Monywa in the Lower Chindwin district, 
Burma, at 7.47 a.m. Cracks appeared in the 
walls of several buildings, but there was no loss 
of life, 

Zrd May 1938. Two shocks were felt at 
intervals of about live second s’at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 p.m. The shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds. There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of life. 


lUh Anyiii^t 1938. Shocks were experienced 
in the Upper Clilndwin district, Bunna, apd 
were felt over a fairly wide area. The stiocks, 
which lasted about 80 seconds seem to have been 
severe at Kalemyo. Pacca buildings and 
Pagodas tumbled down, but there was no loss 
of life. Smaller shocks were also felt at Mawlaik, 
Pauiigbyln, M ingin. Indaw, Kalewa, Homalin, 
Tabyin, etc. 

7/A February 1989.— Two shocks were felt at 
Drosh in Chitral at intervals of two seconds, but 
there was neither material damage nor loss of 
life. 

Reports received by the Geological Survey 
of India from various parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earth(iuako shocks were felt in 
1937 in India. With the exception of the rather 
severe shock of 14th November, which origi- 
nated in the Hindu Kush region and affected a 
considerable tract of north-west India, the rest 
were of slight intensity, unattended by any 
damage to buildings or persons. 

Regionally the shocks were distributed as 
follows ; — 

Burma, 28 ; north-eastern India, including 
Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet, 81 ; north-western 
India, including Kashmir, Chitral and 
Baluchistan, 21 ; and Peninsular India, 2. 

The epicentre of the shock of 14th November 
1937 has been located in the Hindu Kush 
mountains, north-west of Drosh, in Chitral. 
This has been deduced froin observers’ reports 
and from seismographlc records available from 
the Meteorological Observatories at Bombay, 
Agra, Calcutta and Kodaikanal. This shock 
was felt at such distant places as Kabul, Dehra- 
Dun, Simla, Multan, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Boorkee. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control o( the P(»t8 and Tolccraphs 
of India Is vested in an officer deglRiiatcd 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whoso office is attached to the Department of 
Communications of the Government of India. 
For tlio efficient working of the Department 
there Is a Finance Officer, Cornmnuications. 
I’horo is also a Deputy Director- Gmieral, 
Finance, attached to the office of the Director- 
General of Posts and 'J’elegraplis who assists 
the D. G. generally in examining matters 
containing financial implications. I'hc superior 
staff of the Direction, in addition to the 
Director-General himself, consists on the 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Director- 
General, ono Deputy Director-General (postal 
services) and eight Assist. Deputy Directors- 
Genoral. 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras. Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first seven is in charge 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs. The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Eajputana 
Agencies. With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma 
Circle was separated from the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Administration, and It started its 
career under a separsito administration under the 
new Government of Burma. 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways, inland steamers, and air services. 
All the Postmastor 8- General arc provided with 
Deputy and Assi.stant Po.stinastcrs- General 
while? in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the 
Director is assisted by an Assistant Director. 
The eight Postal Circles are divided Into 

J >ivl8ions, each in charge of a Superintendent 
f Post Offices or Hallway Mail Service as the 
c:isc may be and each Superintendent is 
assisted by a certain number of officials styled 
Inspcictors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 


subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post, offices 
are directly under the Postmasters- General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
tliem. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employ- 
ed. The more important of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
offices and are usually established only in 
towns of some importance. Sub-offices transact 
all classes of ^xistal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
they are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings with Government local suh* 
treasuries. The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either single-handed or with the 
nssistanoe of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are plac.ed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shop-keepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not Bubordlnaie to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General Is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-Genera], all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perforin at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of ^ 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy Is to Increase 'telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph officers working 
under the control of the Post Office. . 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Aden, Nepal, (leylon and Portuguese India except 
as Imiieated below) Is as follows : — 



When the 
postage 

Is prepaid. 

When the postage 
Is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the postage 
Is Insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letterg. 

Not exceeding one tola 1 

And every additional tola .. 

JDook and jmtlern packets. 

For the first two and a half tolas or 
fraction thereof . . 

For every additional two and a half tolas, 
or fraction thereeff, in excess of two 
and a half tolas 

Anna. Pies. ' 

1 0 

0 6 

0 6 

0 3 

1 

1 

i 

•1 

J 

i 

1 

Double the pre- 
y paid rate j 
1 (chargeable 
on delivery). 

Double the deflei* 
ency (chargeable 
on delivery). 



t'ost ujjtce ianns. 037 


Postcards. 

Single 9 pies. 

Reply 1 anna 6 pled 

(The postage on eards of private manufacture 
must l>e prepaid i!\ full. Reply postcards 
cannot be sent to Nepal.) 

Parcels (prevai/ment compulsory). 

Parcels not exceeding 12i seers (1,000 tolas) in 
weight;— 

Rs. a. 


Not exceeding 40 tolas 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight 0 4 


Registration Is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

All parcels to Aden should be registered. There 
is no p.arcel service to Nepal. These rates 
are not applicable to parcels for Ceylon 
and Portuguese India. 

lipgistration fee. Rs. a- 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Ra. 10 . . 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Ra. 25 0 4 

On any aura exceeding Ra. 25 upto 

Ra. 600 0 4 

for each complete aura of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Ba. 10, the charge 
for it aiiall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates preacribed for 
foreign nipee money orders are applicable. 
There is no money order service to Nepai. 

Telegraphic money order fees. — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates fori 
inland (the cost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of tho.se countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an Express or as an ** Ordinary *’ 
message. In addition to the above a aupple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each 
telegraphic money order. 

There is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nopal or Portuguese India. In the case of 
Ceylon the telegraph charge is calcidated at 
the rates shown below: — 

Exprets—Tie, 2 for the first 12 words and 8 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary .— 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. 

Value^yabU fees , — These are calculated on 
the amount sp^fled for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 


Insurance fees. Rg. n. 

Where the value insured does not exceed 
Rs. 100 0 3 

Where the yftlue Insured exceeds Rs. 100 
hut does not exceed Rs. 160 . , ... 0 4 


Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 160 Rs. a. 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . .. 0 6 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portugiiese India 

see Foreign Tarilf. 

Aeknovdedgmeni fee . — For each legistcred 

article 1 anna. 

•The Foreign XariW (which is not applicable 

to Aden, to C(!yIon. to Nepal or to Portiignose 

India except as Indbiated below), is ns follows: — 

Letters. 

Anglo-Egyptian S>idaii. ' 

Bochuaniiland Pro- 
tectorate, British 
Solomon Islands 
Protcetoratc, Brniiei, 

Canada, Common- 
wealth of Australia 
(comprising New 
South Wales, Qiiccns- 
l.and, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, 

Western Australia. 

Tasmania, Papua or 
British New (lUinea 
and Norfolk Island), 

Egypt, Eire, Fiji Is- 
lands, Friendly or 
Tonga Islands, Gil- 
bert and Ellice Is- 
lands Proteetorate, 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

Ilongkong, .Tohore, 

Kedah, Kelantan, 

Kenya, Malaya 
(Straits Settlements 

Inelndlng Lahuan- annas for every 
British, and Federa- half ounce or 
ted Malay States of fraction tliercof. 
Negri Semhilan, (All letters are 
Pahang, Perak, and carried by air.) 
Selangor), Marsliall 
Islands (Nauru), « 

Mauritius, New- 
foundland, New 
Guinea Mandated 
Territories, New 
Hebrides, New Zea- 
land and its depen- 
dencies, North 
Borneo, Nyasaland 
Protectorate, Pales- 
tine, Perils, Rhodesia 
(Northern and 

Southern), SarawiUc, 

Seychelles, Soutli 
West Africa, Tan- 
ganyika, Trans- 
jordan, Trengganu, 

Uganda, Union of 
South Africa (includ- 
ing Besutoland and 
Swaziland), Western 
Samoa (Apia) and 
Zanzibar. 
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To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portugnese 
India — Indian Inland rates. To Burma — li 
annas for the first tola and 1 anna for every 
additional tola or part thereof. 


tke rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Via Over* 
Gibraltar, land. 


Ascension, Bahamas, ' 
Barbados, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, 
British Honduras, 
British Somaliland, 
Cayman Islands, 
Cyprus, I'alklaml 
Islands, Gambia, 
Gibralter, Gold 
Coast, Grenada and 
Grenadines, .lamalea, 
Labuan, lioeward 
Islands [Antigua, 
Dominica, 

Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Kitts, Tortola (Virgin 
Island)!, Malta, 
Morocco (British 
Agencies in New 
Hebrides including 
Banks and 'J’orres 
Islands), Nigeria, 8t. 
Helena, 8t. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Sierra 
Leone, I’ogoland 
(British), Trinidad, 
Tobago, TrisUn 
d’Acunha, Turks 
and Caicos Islands. 


To other countries, 
or places. 


Postcards, Single 


2A annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
lor each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 

.. ..2 annas. 


For a parcel — Rs-a .p. Es A.p. 

Not over 3 lbs. . . 1 8 o 1 13 6 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 3 1 6 

„ 7 „ ,, 11 ,, 3 IT) 0 4 2 6 

„ 11 „ 22 „ 6 8 0 7 3 0 


These parcels are delivered by the past office 
and the postage paid carries them to desti- 
nation. 


(ti) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through tits 
medium of the P. <fe O. 8. N. Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas lor 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge vnthin a radius of one mUe 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; If addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
arc levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, If they contain 
coin, etc., be Insured during transit 
in India, No aoknowl^gmont 
of delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value payable system. 


Reply 


4 annas. 


Limits of Weight 


Postcards to Burma : Single 1 anna and 
reply 2 anna.s. 

PrirUed Papers . — i anna for every 2 ouac( s 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers . — For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight . . . . 3| annas. 

For every addltftnal 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .• .. .. fanna. 


Letters . — 4 Ihs. 0 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Hong-kong, 
Malaya [the Straits Settlements, flncliuling 
lAbuan- British) and the Federated Malay States* 
of Perak, Selangor, Negrl-Sembilan and Paliang], 
Togo (British), the Union of South Africa, 
Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 
5 lbs. 


Samples . — IJ annas for first 4 ounces and | 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Printed Papers, Business Papers and Samples. 
— To Burma, 9 pies for tlio first five tolas and 
6 i)ifts for every additional 6 tolas or part of that 
weight. 

Parcels. 

Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown In the Foreign Post Directory included 
In the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Zreland Is given 
below : — 

(O Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as malls to the British Post 


To Aden or Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destinations — 4 lbs. 6 oi. 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
imland, and Ireland, Burma, Hong-kong, 
Malaya, Togo (British), the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate— 5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon*— 200 tolas. 

To all other deatinationa— 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Pflivsi#.— 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 

Limits of Siie. 

Lettaff— 35 inches In length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 281 inches in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 80 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 81 inches in 
any one direction. 
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Printed Paptrt and Business Papers — To 
Aden and Ceylon— -2 feet in length by 1 foot in 
width or depth. If in fom of roll, dimencdons 
are 30 Inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To all other destinations~35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches In length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 

JSfole . — Printed papers sent oi)en, i.e., without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whetheJ’ 
folded or not, should not measure less than 4 
inches in length and 2} inches in width. 

Samples. — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, CJeylon, Hong- 
kong, Malaya, the Union of South Africa, 
Hhc^csia and the Bochiuinaland l’roti>ctoratc — 
2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or depth. If 
In form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 39 
inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 

To all other destinations — 36 Inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in anyone direction. If In form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus ..twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one drection. 

Maney Orders. — To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
Che rates of commission are as follows : — 


Es. a. 

On any snm not exceeding Es. 10 ..03 

On any sum exceeding Es. 10 but not 
exceeding Es. 25 0 6 i 

On any sum exceeding Es. 25 . . ..06 


for each complete sum of Es. 25 and 0 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Es. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annaa. 

To countries on which money orders have 
to be drawn in sterling, the rates are as 
follows : — 

Es. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . ..04 

„ o exceeding £1 but not exceeding j 






£2 

0 7 


It 



M £3 

0 10 


ft 

„ £3 


£4 

0 18 


»» 

„ £4 


.. £6 

1 0 

t* 

»t 

»» £5 

.. 

. . 

1 0 


for eaoh complete snm of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the temalnder, provided that If the remainder | 
does not exoera £1, the charge for it shall bo 
4 annas ; If It docs not exceed £2, the charge 
Shan be 7 annas ; If It does not exceed £8, the 
charge shah be 10 annas : and If It does not 
exceed £4> the charge sball be 18 annas. 

Insurance fees (for refietered tetters and parcels 
only). 

XeyiHrationfee. 

For each letter, post^oard & packet pf inrinted 
or bneiBess t»apen and samples . . 8 annas* 


Por insurance of letters and parcels to A den and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portwjucse India — 
InBuruniH} fees mentioned under “ Inland 
Tariff.” 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
British Somaliland, Maimtius, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India. 

Whore the value insured does not Annas 
exceed Es. 180 4J 

For every additional Es, 180 or 
fraction thereof 

For insurance of Idlers and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possession* and Foreign countries {Other than 
those mentioned above) to uhkh insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annus 
exceed £ 12 41 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 4ii 

Acknowledgment fee.—9 annas for each 
registered article. 1 anna in the case of registered 
article addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 
India. 

Air Mails.—Letters, postcards and packets 
can be sent by air in the inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on payment of 
special Air Mail fees. Such letters can be 
registered. Insured articles cannot be sent by 
Air Mail except to Burma and Ceylon. The 
Inland Airfeesareas follows:— 

(i) For a postcard . . 0 pies plus ordinary 
postage. 

(it) For a letter and packet. . 1 anna for each 
tola or imrt thereof plus ordinary 
postage. 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see Alt 
Mail leaflet obtainable gratis from the Post 
Office or the Post and Telegraph Guide. 

Magnltade of business In Post Otfice.**- 

At the close of 1987-38 there were 101,674 
postal officials, 24,167 post offices, and 168,769 
miles of mall lines. During the year, 1,100 
million articles, including 40.3 mllikm r^lstmed 
articles were posted ; stamps worth l&B. 66.5 
millions were sold for postal purposes: about 40 
million money orders of the total mdae at 
Es. 768 millions wore issued, 74t t^nsands of 
Indian Postal Orders to the value of about 10 
lakhs were sold ; a sum of Es. 171 millions 
^s collected for tradesmen and othets on 
y. P. articles ; about 8 million insured artiolea 
valued at 813.8 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 7.4 mEtton 
rupees was realised on parcels and letters frotti 
abroad ; pensions amounting to about Es. 16.0 
miUlons wore paid to Indian Ifilitary penskam 
and nearly 1^000 lbs. of quinine were sold to 
the public. On the 31st Manfli 1038, there were 
8, 786, (KM) Savings Bank accounts with a total 
balance of Es. 774.9 millions and 06,000 Poetal 
Life Insurance policies with an aggre^^ 
assurance of Es. 180 mlUions. 
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TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system In India y^as administered as a separate 
department by an oftlcer designated Director* 
General of Telegraphs who worked in siibordlua* 
tlon to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year It 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventuai amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursoanoe of this policy an experimental 
analgamation of the two services was introduced 
In the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
Ist July 1912. The fundamental principles 0 / 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamatioa of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from let April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering (including wireless) side of a Chief 
Engineer, Telegraphs, with one Dejmty Chief 
Engineer and one Assistant Deputy Director- 
General. For traffic work there is a Deputy 
Director-General, with tliree Assistant Deputy 
Directors-General. In the Circles the scheme 
which has been introduced follows closely on 
the lines of the experimental one referred to 
above. For telegraph engineering purposes 
India was divided up into five Circles, each in 
charge of a Director. These five Circles are 
divided into eighteen Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the Ist July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
Circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This Circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the Slst March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the tlxree branches of 
work, the engineering work of the Bombay and 
Central Circles was brought under the control 
of the respective Postmaster-General in 1925 
and this unification proved an unqualified 
success and was gradually extended to other 
Circles. The fusion was completed In March 
1930 . The telegraph traffic and the engineering 
branches In the Circles are now controll^ by the 
Postmasters-Geueral. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Offleej^iPtnuted to 
the Accountant-General, Poets iM'dll'elegraphs, 
assisted by a stalT of Deputy^pA Assistant 
Aocountants-General. 

With effect from 1-4-1937 Bi:™|^ Circle was 
separated from the Indian Posts Telegraphs 


Administration. It now forms part of the 
Government of Burma which started Its 
independent career on and from that date. 

Inland Telegrams and Tarilf.—Telegrams 

sent to or received from places in India or 
Burma or Ceylon arc classed as Inland telegrams. 
The tariff for Inland telegrams is as follows : — 

For delivery 
in India. 
Private and State, 
Express. Ordinary. 
Bs. a. Its. a. 

Minimum charge . . .,12 09 

Each additional word over 8 . . 0 2 0 1 

' For delivery 

in Burma. 
Private and State. 
Express. Ordinary. 
Us. a. Its. a. 

Minimum eliargo . . . . 2 4 12 

Each additional word over 8 0 4 0 2 

For delivery in For delivery 
Lhasa (Tibet), in Ceylon. 

Private and State, 

Ex- OrdI- Ex- Ordl- 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Rb. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs.a. 
Minimum charge. 18 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 

word over 12. .02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for. 

Additional chargee. 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram . . . . for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Xotlflcatlon of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or loss • . . . • • • . . . '4 annas. 

Coliation .. ..One half of the change 

for an ordinary tole- 
graih of same length. 

Es. 

If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 
If only one of the 
offices is closed . I 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
oloaed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of - 
eachaaoh office 1 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 
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Signalling by bag or lema* / The nsnal in- 
chore to or from shipe— per) land charge 

telegram ) plui a fixed 

lee of 8 ane. 

Boat hire Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams each 100 


words or less . . 

, , 

..4 annas. 




For 


For delivery 

delivery 

Press telegrams. 

in India. 

in 




Ceylon. 


Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 


press. 

nary. 

press. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Mlnimnm charge 

,.10 

0 8 

1 0 


Each additional 5 
words over 40 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon . , 0 2 0 1 0 2 


to countries in Bui<ope, America, etc., are as 
follows :~- 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 


Europe via I R C — 
Great Britain and 

Nor- 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

them Ireland . . 


0 13 

0 64 0 

44 

Ireland . . 


0 

13 

0 61 0 

44 

Belgium . . 


1 

2 

0 9 0 

6 

Holland .. 


1 

2 

0 9 0 

6 

Germany . . 


1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Switzerland 


1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Spain 


1 

4 

0 10 

, 

France . . 


1 

3 

0 94 0 

64 

Italy City of the Vatican. 

1 

5 

0 lot . 

Other Offices .. 

.. 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

*7 

Norway. — 

Svalbard 


1 

7 

0 IH . 


Other Places 


1 

4 

U 10 0 

7 

Bulgaria 


1 

5 

0 104 0 10 

Russia 


1 

5 

0 lOi 0 

7 

Turkey 


1 

5 

. . 

, 

Czecho- Slovakia 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa vio 

1 

5 

0 lot 0 

7 

IRC .. 


0 

13 

0 61 0 

44 


The address is free. 

Greetinf Telagramt. — Greetings and 
messages of congratulations may be sent by 
telegram at reduced rates on occasions of 
(1) Christmas and New Year (2) Dlwali 

(8) Birthday (4) Id (6) Conferment of 
Title (6) Marriage (7) Examination (8) Bijoya 

(9) Journeys (10) Elections and (11) Acknowledg- 
ment for greetings. 

The charges payable will be 6 annas or 
12 annas for each such telegram according to 
class, Ordinary or Express, consisting of not 
more than 6 words as follows : — 

(а) 4 words in the addressee’s name and 

address ; 

(б) 1 word as senders name. 

(c) The message consisting of Stock Phrases 
will be counted as one word. 

Each additional word over 4 words in items 
(a) or 1 word in (b) will be charged at 1 anna 
lofr Ordinary and 2 annas for Express. In the 
message itself no additional word will be allowed, 

D* Lium TslMtfuiM.~-Senders of 
Greeflng telegrams to or ftomoflices in India 
may also use their own phraseology in such tele- 
grams'instead of using the Stock Phrases, on 
payment of 2 annas in addition to the charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordinary). 

This De BtTXS service is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma. 


America via I B 0 — 

N. A. Cables. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, etc. via I. K. C.- 
Imperial .. .. 0 13 0 6} 0 4^^ 

Manitoba via I E C- 
Imperial .. .. 0 18 0 61 0 4i 

Vancouver B.C. via I.B.C.- 
Imperlal . . . . 0 18 0 6J 0 4| 

New York, Boston, etc. 1 11 0 13^ 0 9 
Philadelphia, Washington. 

etc 1 13 0 14i 0 la' 

Chicago . . . . 2 0 1 0 0 ,ll 

San Erancisco, Seattle, 

etc 2 8 rl It ^ 12 

Buenos Aires .. ..3 4\110^1 1 

Rio de Janeiro .. .. 3 2 U 9r I 1 

Valparaiso .. ..3 4 hlO 1 H 

Jamaica via IRC- \ J 

Imperial .. .. 0 13 0 61 0 4t 

Havana .. ..2 5 1 21 0 12 

Urgent TeUgratM-— 

Rate double of ordinary rate. 

Daily L*Uvr Telegrams— 

Minimum charge for 25 words. 

Code telegrams are accepted at 8 /Sth of the 
ordinary rate. Code telegrams fo countries 
'within the British Empire are accepted at 
2/3rds of the ordinary rate. (Fufe emiMd 425, 
P. <fr T. Guide.) \ 

Telegrams are accepted at all Goyemment 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Regfistratlou, 
E^ly Paid, etc. 

Fun lists published in Posts and Tdiagtaphs 
Guide. 


The sender of a Be Luxe telegram should write 
before the address the special instruction 
*LX-* which will not be charged for. 

Portigit Tariff.— The charges for foreign 
^alapaaM vw with the conntrles to which they 
&*e addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 


Ssdlo-Teleiraiiii.— For radlo-tetegrams Ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from raioes in India 
and transmitted via the oeaSt statfeisi at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Raraohl, Madras or Port' 
I Blair the charm is thirteen annas per word 
(ordinary) or eight annas per word (oodel in 
' nearly all cases. 


21 
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The followtng aie the ohargei (exeluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
oftces in India transmitted to thip» at i$a 
through the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

£8. a. Be. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Badio-telegrams, ex- 

cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 0 8 j 

(2) Badio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Boyal Indian Navy , . 0 8 0 6 

(8) Iftadio-telegrams to Spanish 

'pr Sw^sh ships .. 0 12 0 

The seiider of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. 1B[e must insert before the address, 
the instruction “B,. P.” followed bv mention 
in Enpees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
s.g., E.P. 7-8. This expreseion counts as one 
wo^. 

DAILY LBTTBE-TELEGEAMS. 

Dally Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with tele^pnlcaily through- 
out are accei^d on any day of the week, and 
I are ordinarilyl delivered to the addressee on 
Ithe morning o| the second day following the 
day of bookmg. They are subject to the 
Wnditions pr^^bed for Deferred Poreign 
^egrams witu certain exceptions as stated 
below. I 

The charges for a Daily Letter-Telenam is 
ordinarily oneythird of the charge for a full rate 
tdegram of the same length and by the same 
rouM subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge lo^'25 words at sudi reduced rate 
Induding ine indication DLT. 

The Im fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Temgrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Inman lines Dally Letter-Telegrams are 
oransmltt^ alter Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in Daily 
Letter ^legrams are Eeply paid, Poste Be- 
stu^te, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction ^der orders of the addressee. 

Foreign De Luxe Telegrams.-— Telegrams 
relating to happy events or greetings may be 
sent to certain foreign counmes for delivery 
on an artistic form in an envelope of the same 
character. A supplementary charge of four annas j 
per telegram in addition to the charge at the I 
^proprlate rate according to the class {i.e. \ 
urgent. Ordinary, Deferred, DLT., etc.) is charged 
for such telegrams. 

^Ikyeting T^^rama.--T^egrainB conveying 
uhnstmas and New Year wls^ are accepted 
from the i4th of December to tlto 0th of January 
taehiaive at special reduced ratet»^>subieot to a 
minimum charge of 10 words pn Oriegram. 


Growth of Telegraphs.— At the end of 
1807-98 there were 50,^3 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 101,068 miles of line including cable and 
618,605 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the Slst March 1938. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 78 (including 15 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of tel(^;raph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,068. 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures ; — 




1897-98. 

1937-38. 

Inland ...j 

' Private 
State 

L Press 

.. 4,107,270 12,249,118 
. . 860,882 920,471 

35,910 572,440 



1897-98 

1937-88 

Foreign..-! 

r Private 
[ State 

1 Press 

.. 735,679 

.. 0,896 

. . 6.278 

2.485,315 

26,695 

66,316 


5,754,415 16,310,349 


The outturn of the workshops during 1937-38 
represented a total value of Es. 18,69,000- 

Wireless.— The total number of departmental 
wireless stations open at the end of 1937-38 was 
twenty-nine, vir.., Ahmedabad (two stations), 
Allahabad (two stations), Bombay (two sta- 
tions), Calcutta (three stations), Chittagong, 
Delhi (three stations), Gaya, Hyderabad, 
Jodhpur (two stations), Jutogh, Karachi (two 
stations), Lahore, Madras (8 stations), Nagpur, 
Qrmara, Pasnl, Peshawar, Port Blair, Sandheads 
(two pilot vessels), of which only Ormara, 
Paani, Port Blair and Sandheads booked 
! telegrams direct from the public. 

Five of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and eleven worked as aeronautical stations In 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed telegraph service 
and the wireless telephone service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 

factorily. 

Telephones.— On the 3l8t March 1988 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 440 with 25,075 stiaiig^ 
line connections and 5,278 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 264 were worked depart- 
mentally . The number of telQ^one exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 28 
with 46,787 telephones. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wdreless on the 81st March 1988 
was 12,505. 

Posts nnd Telegraphs.— The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts ana Telegraphs Department 
daring and to the end of the year 1987-88 
was Rs. 48,82,000 and Rs. 17,07,80,000 respee- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended wst 
Martm 1088 amounted to Rs. 11,49,90.000 and 
charges (indndlng interest on oaidtal outlay) 
of Rs.l0»02,64,000»the result being a set gain 
Rs. 57,26,000. 



Poblic Health. 


The history of the Public Health departments 
in India goes oack for about sixty ymrs. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “ The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
dlsttnratshed for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 

Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated: the vlllaee 
Bite dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 

That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.** 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
QP as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution {Oozette of India, May 25, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Beform Act of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et teq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Beform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 

g rovlnces making it a subject directly responsi* 
le to local control through Ministers. This 
condition continues under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. 

The Public Health Ck)mmis8ioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Hations, 
concluded ^* that the State effort In regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importanee, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
stands^ of western medidse and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government nera be ashamed.** 

India’s birth rate in 198d w as more than twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was i 

beady twice that of England and Wales and one i . „ 

and u h^ times ^t of Japan, and her infantile I from the Central Association its quota of 95 
xhortallfy fate wm nearly three times that of I per cent. the total snbsorfbbd by it, 


England and Wales and one and a half times 
that of Japan. ” The information furnished for 
the great group of infections diseases of world 
import, i.e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysenWy shows 
(sa3^ an earlier Public Health Beport) that if 
we except tjmhus and yellow fever, India is one 
erf the world’s reservoirs of infection for the 
others and the main reservoir of infection for 
pla^e and cholera.” The significance of these 
facts must, adds the Commisiuoner, be obvious 
to all who think : ” Briefly their implication 
is that India’s house, from the public healtlj 
point of view, Is sadly out of order and that this 
disorder requires to be attended to. It is not 
for India to say that so far as she is concerned 
prevention is impossible. If we think of the 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children: 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
beri-beri ; of the way in which malaria, cholera, 
yellow fever, den^e, ankylos-tomiasis and 
fllarlasis can be and have been overcome we 
need have no fear in regard to India provided 
the necessary measures are put into operation.** 
These observations are as true to-day as when 
they were made. 

In June 1037 His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Lord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Oentral 
Advisory Board of Health. This body had 
existed prior to 1923, when it was abolished on 
the recommendation of the Inchcape Betrench- 
ment Committee . It has now been reconstituted 
on up-to-date lines, after consultation with the 
provinces, in a manner which brings It into 
conformity with the constitutional changes in 
the country. Its 'Chairman is the Member for 
Education, Health and Lands with the Govern- 
ment of India. Most of the provinces have 
nominated their Ministers in charge of Public 
Health as their representatives on the Board. 
The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Central Government Is Secretary-Member and 
several expert ofQcials and members of the 
Central Assembly are also nominated to the 
Board. The inaugural meeting was addressed 
by Lord Unllthgow, who declared that every- 
where in India he discerned unmistakable signs 
of a growing consciousness of the value and 
significance of public health. His Excellency 
I>articularly drew attention to the conditions of 
urban hou^g and sanitation and the oconments 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labour 
which reported in 1981. 

On December 1, 1937, Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign against tuberomoeis.' The King 
and Queen gave practical expression to their 
sympathy by donating £1,000 ; the Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow gave Bs. 10,000, and by the 
end of February 1989, the sum of Bs.76,2dA02 
had been subscribed. The Fund' ‘was tiien 
closed and Her Exoellwoy Lady Linlithgow 
Issued a statement thanking subsorlbOf s and out- 

A^^T^eied*^ABiso^tiQMtlnmi|^?^^[ 
on a Central, Provincial and State basis. Each • 
Provincial and State Association was to receive „ 
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Chief Causes of Mortality. 


The following table of vital statlatlos la taken from the Public Health Commissioner's latest 
annual report : — 


Province. 



1 Births (per mllle). 

Deaths (per mllle). 



1936. 

1985. 

1036. 

1035. 


British India 



85*4 

31*9 

22-6 

24 

H. W. Frontier Province 



31 

81 

170 

19 

Punjab 



43 

43 

220 

23 

Delhi 



45 

48 

23*8 

29 

U. P 



37 

84 

21*2 

24 

Bihar 



33 \ 

83 

20-6\ 

24 

Orissa 



36/ 

27-0/ 

Bengal 



32 

32 

23-7 

22 

0. P 



39 

43 

32-4 

88 

Bombay 

Sind 



39\ 

19/ 

35 

26 0\ 
11-6/ 

24 

Madras 



36 

35 

22-0 

24 

Coorg 



24 

25 

23-7 

23 

Assam 



29 

29 

18-6 

21 

Burma 



32 

32 

20’ 6 

20 

Ajmer-Merwara 



40 

.37 

241 

28 


Mortality daring 1936. 

Chief Caniee of Mortality.— There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specifle levers, 
diseases afleoUng the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other Indications of amirvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal 4l|Bases and horn all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1936 








Dysentery 

Respira- 


Province. 


Cholera. 

8maPif(^^ 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

and 

tory 

Other 





Diarrhoea. 

Diseases. 

causes. 

British India. 

"D. 

159,720 

0’6 

1(4805 

0-4 

13,021 
O’ 05 

3,503,497 

12-7 

281,666 

10 

493,441 

1’8 

1,729,681 

61 

H.W.F.P. 

D. 

68 

85 


88,889 

306 

8,027 

4,888 

,E. 

008 

O’ 03 

, . 

13-6 

0*1 

1-2 

2-0 

Punjab . . ^ 

*^D. 

1,721 

2,613 

158 

374,817 

11,771 

66,971 

114,245 


0-06 

O’l 

005 

14-7 

0-4 

2’2 

4-6 

Delhi 

^D. 

48 

217 


9,807 

616 

8,524 

2,609 

.B. 

007 

0-8 


13-6 

0-9 

5*1 

8*8 

J 

"D. 

6,793 

14,849 

7,290 

851,847 

16,677 

42,978 

154,248 

U. Provinces \ 

.R. 

01 

0-3 

01 

16-5 

0-3 

0*8 

3-0 

Bihar . . ^ 

^D. 

6,070 

22,868 

1,246 

549,006 

8,118 

8,169 

116,848 

lE. 

0-2 

0-7 

004 

160 

01 

O’l 

34 

Orissa . . ^ 


7,077 

3,789 


1 97,672 

16,288 

4,921 

62,046 

iR. 

11 

0-5 


13'6 

2-3 

0’7 

8-8 

Bengal . . 

rD. 

76,100 

46,267 

1 

716,142 

67,212 

04,817 

282,185 

LB. 

1-5 

O’O 

1 00 

13’9 

11 

1’8 

4-5 

C. Provinces. ^ 

fD. 

10,691 

2,818 

835 

286,992 

42,824 

45,094 

146,307 


0-6 

01 

0*1 

17-3 

2-6 

2-8 

8’0 

Bombay . . ^ 

rD. 

11,804 

4,320 

578 

161,150 

80,104 

111,118 

178,700 


0-6 

0-2 

003 

8-4 

1-6 

6’8 

0’8 

Sind . . ^ 

rD. 

8 

808 

4 

27,679 

1,303 

10,226 

8,808 

2*1 


00 

01 

0-0 

6*6 

0’8 

24 

Madras . . 

FD. 

84,117 

4,681 

615 

271,668 

84,818 

08,842 

534,708 


LB. 

0*7 

01 

001 

5-8 

1-8 

20 

11-5 

Coorg. . , t 

fD. 

2 

81 

17 

2,952 

167 

187 

540 

lE. 

00 

0-2 

01 

17-9 

1*0 

I’l 

38 

Assam 

ID. 

8,816 

063 


97,240 

11*6 

11,118 

6,425 

86,044 


IB 

0*6 

01 


1-8 

0-8 

4*8 

Burma 

J D. 

084 

1,864 

’ 2,283 

104,976 

5,863 

18,870 

185,048 

Ajmer^Mer* 

\B, 

/E. 

01 

21 

O'l 

247 

0-2 

8-1 

9,160 

0-5 

497 

1-1 
^ 2,883 

10*5 

1,778 

uswa. 

\E. 

00 

1 0*4 


16-7 

0’8 

4-1 

8-0 


w port* tor ril to41» TO »hray« ln»Ttt»lilr wibinitt<»d m Mrtid wrtB« *0 
tne wmiBet c* pioviiioulioin wbldintHiu haw to bo oollotod. 
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The Public Health Oommiaaiouer in hia 
most recently published report, which concems 
the year 1986, shows the density of population 
per square mile throughout India to average 
321, the infantile moriallty 162 per 1,000 and 
the vital index 156. He points out that since 
the 1981 census was taken, India has enjoyed 
six years of comparatively uniform health 
conditions, by which is meant that no violent 
epidemics have been experienced. The year 
under re dew was, If anything, less unhealthy 
than usual. This is evidenced by the facts that 
recorded births numbered 282,349 more than 
those of 1935 and total deaths were less by 
202,980. Thus the estimated population for 
1936 shows an increase of about 3,600,000 as 
compared with that of the previous year. 

As regards the three important infectious 
diseases, the combined mortality from small-pox, 
plague and cholera decreased by 62,410. Deaths 
from cholera which unfortunately had steadily 
increased during the previous three years, 
showed a welcome fall amounting to as much as 
57,442 which is 26 per cent, of the cholera 
mortality in 1935. The downward trend in 
plague mortality which has been in evidence for 
a period of years past happily continued during 
1936, the total deaths for the year being 13,021, 
a fall of 19,070 or 59% of the figure for 1935. 
In contrast with these decreases, however, the 
mortality from small-pox increased by 14,102 
or 16% of that for the previous year. The 
heterogeneous group of deaths recorded under 
‘ fevers ’ decreased by about 4 per cent., whilst 
small percentage increases were recorded in the 
“respiratory diseases ” and “ dysentery and 
diarrhoea “ groups. 

Large as these major epidemic figures are. It 
must be remembered that there are other diseases 
which cause much greater havoc, although that 
is perhaps of a less dramatic nature. The moat 
important of these is of course malaria. It has 
been estimated that deaths from malaria during 
1936 amounted to 1,667,084 or about 44 per cent, 
of the total recorded ‘ fevers ’ deaths. The 
problems presented by malaria in this country 
are perhaps the most dlfflcult of the many public 
health problems demanding solution. 

Tuberculosis is another disease whose incidence 
has Increased rapidly during recent years and 
which is now causing a heavy mortality parti- 
cularly in the urbanised and industrialised areas. 
For example, it has been estimated by tuberculosis 
workers in Bengal that, in that province, about 
100,000 people die every year of this disease. 
On the assumption that for every death there 
are ten cases of the disease, Bengal alone has 
one million persons infected with tuberculosis. 
These are alarming figures, but they are only 
estimates and it Is highly desirable that accurate 
Information should be available. Now that the 
“ King Emperor’s Fund " for anti-tuberculosis 
work has been raised, there is a chance that the 
situation will be adequately met by co-operation 
between provincial Governments, local authori- 
ties and voluntary agencies. An India-wide 
campaign to stamp out the scourge of tuber- 
culosis is urgently needed. 

While leprosy may nbt be the cause in India 
of su(^ heavy mortality as malaria and tuber- 1 
culoiii, nevertheless the new knowledge gained < 


during recent years as to the incidence of this 
disease has indicated that it is one of the ma|or 
health problems of the country. 
investigation in different groups of villages, for 
instance, has shown that the incidence of the 
disease may be as high as five to seven per cent, 
and whilst many of the casea seem to be of a 
relatively mild type, it cannot be doubted that 
the presence of well over one million leprous 
cases scattered throughout the general popula- 
tion constitutes a grave danger to the public 
health. 

Finally, mention is made of two other sectioni 
of the population amongst which a heavy 
mortality occurs. Figures show that in 1986 
about million infants died before they reached 
the age of one year, whilst approximately 
150,000 women died in child-birth or from causes 
associated with child-birth. 

No preventive campaign against malaria, 
against tuberculosis or against leprosy, no 
maternity relief or child-welfare activities are 
likely to achieve any great success unless those 
responsible recognise the vital importance of the 
factor of defective nutrition and from the very 
start give it their most serious attention. 
Abundant supplies of quinine and the multiplica- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals, sanatoria, leprosy 
colonies and maternity and child-welfare centres 
are no doubt desirable, if not essential, but none 
of these go to the root of the matter. The first 
essentials for the prevention of disease are a 
higher standard of health, a better physioue and 
a greater power of resistance to infecticsi. 
These can only be attained if the food of the 
people is such as will give all the physiological 
and nutritional requiremente of the human 
frame. 

The last census was taken in 1931 . Duling the 
following six years up to the publication of the 
latest annual report, little has happened to dis- 
turb the customary large additions to numbers. 
As a result, the annual natural increases in 
population have been fairly regular and have 
averaged as high as 12 per cent, over the six 
years, in spite of a temporary decrease to 9 per 
cent, in 1984. At no period in the recorded 
history of Indian vitaLstatlstlcs has the natural 
increase of population maintained such a hi^ 
level and, in British India alone, approximatmy 
16i millions have been added to the populathm 
since the last census. On the reasonable assump- 
tion that the same rate of increase has occuzr^ 
in the Indian States, the population in India as 
a whole has increased since 1931 by 6.1 per cent, 
bringing the total estimated number to well over 
870 millions. The fact that registration of 
births is defective only means thnt the actual 
population is even higher than this estiipate 
would indicate. The percentage of error te 
Indian vital statistics may make it difficult to 
draw definite inferences from the recorded 
figures of a single year. Over a period of yean 
however, the trend of events b^pies obvious 
even to the amateur statisticiaa and there seams 
to be no doubt that, barring violent epidm^ 
outbreaks, the ponulaticm of India by I94t triQ 
exceed the 400 miUion mark whl^ was foreosst 
some years ago. 



Public Heatih. 
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natural iaoraaseB aacrnhig from excess of births over deaths for decennial periods from 
J8.fl lo and lor iadmdnal years from 1931 — 86 are given In the following table 


— 

Annual number 
of Births. 

Birth 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual number 
of deaths. 

Death 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual excess 
of births 
over deaths. 

1871~1680 

Not available. 


8,640,202 

20 


1881-1890 

4,665,687 

24 

6,058,578 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 

7,174,694 

34 

6,662,417 

31 

512,277 

1901-1910 

8,691,136 

38 

7,667,613 

34 

933,623 

1911-1920 

8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

84 

667,654 

1921-1980 

8,345,364 

35 

6,847,063 

26 

1,996,301 

1981 

9,185,890 

36 

6,615,099 

26 

2,520,791 

1982 

9,064,606 

84 

6,805,666 

22 

3,248,840 

1983 

9,678,876 

86 

6,096,787 

22 

8,682,089 

1984 

9,288,897 

84 

6,866,244 

26 

2,432,653 

1936 

9,698,794 

36 

6,678,711 

24 

8,120,083 

1936 

9,981,143 

35 

6,375,731 

23 

8,605,412 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


General Health statistics of the British Army in India during the year 1936 . 


1986 

0 

* Ofi 

* e 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 

Discharged 

from 

Service. 

Average 

Constantly 

sick. 



No. 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

B.atio 

per 

1,000. 

Officers 

2,269 

978 

428*8 

14 

6*17 

52 

22*92 



81*54 

13*90 

Other Banks .. 

62,060 

80,801 

682*1 

129 

2*46 

672 

10*99 

.. 


1,399*21 

26*80 

Women 

4,065 

1,869 

837*6 

13 

8*21 

44 

10*86 

.. 

•• 

46*54 

11-4S 

Women con- 
finement . . 


* 779 


1 



. . 



29*99 

. , 

OhUdren 

6,192 

2,077 

835*4 

83 

18*40 

20 

8*23 

.. 


64*18 

10*86 

EoyalNavy .. 

.. 

40 


2 

.. 

** 




2*80 


Boyal Air Force 

2,066 

964 

466*8 

9 

4*86 

46 

21*79 



48*76 

21*16 


Among of&cers of the British Army in India, 
428 ■ 8 per 1,000 were admitted to hospitals during 
the year, compared with 470-1 in 1935. There 
were 14 deaths, giving a ratio of 6*17 per 1,000 
compared with 16 and 6-74 in 1936. The 
average constantly sick in hospital was 81-64 
or 18*90 per 1,000 of strength as compared with 
37*61 or 16*89 in the previous year. A total 
of 1,229 or 641-6 per 1,000 of the strength were 
treated as outpatients. 

Of British soldiers 80,801 or 682*1 per 1,000 
of strength were admitted to hospitals, compared 
with 667*1 In 1986 and 680*5 in 1918. Thwe 


were 129 deaths or 2 * 48 per 1,000 of the strength 
compared with 134 or 2*66 per 1,000 in 1986. 

The most important causes of mortality among 
soldiers were : 

Local injuries (including 18 Gun 

shot wounds) 81 

Pneumonia 21 

General injuries 19 

Infectious diseases . . ...... IS 

Digestive diseases .. 17 

Oiroulatory diseases . . 14 

There were 672 or 10*99 per 1,000 of the 
strength sent home as invalids compared with 
868 or 6*90 per 1,000 in 1986. 







Leprosy in India. 
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The principal eanse of admitiion to hospital 
of British troops was malaria of which tnere 
were 3.017 cases, diseases next in order being 
cellulitis with 2,297 cases, sandfly fever 1,768, 
tonsilitis 1,616, gonorrhoea 1,840, dysentery 
1,283, sprain 866, diarrhoea 859 and bronchitis 
«34. 


Among women and children (British Other 
Banks), 1,869, or 3,87 *6 per 1,000 of the strength 
■were admitted to hospital, compared with l,lw 
or 812-4 per 1,000 In 1936. Of children, 2,077 
or 886-4 per 1,000 of the strength were admitted 
to hospital compared with 2,180 or 884*8 per 
1,000 in 1986. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1936. 



t 

S 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent 
to V. K. 

Invalids 
dlschar^d 
in India. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 


1 


1 


1 


1 ^ 


1 


. 


0 
to 

1 

d 

Ratio 
per 1,00< 


Batio 
per 1,00( 


Ratio 

perl,00( 

6 

tzi 

Ratio 
per 1,00( 

}§ 

1 

Offlcer» 

2,069 

750 

364.3 

1 ^ 

4*87 

11 

6-34 

1 648 

i 

23.89 

11.60 

Indian Banks 

116,628 

49,703 

426.5 

! 252 

2.16 

1 *• 



6.62 

1,798.00 

15.43 

Followers . . 

26,645 

7,410 

279.1 

85 

3.20 

.. 


89 

8.36 

259.10 

9.76 

Others • 


1,666 

•• 

27 




79 


•• 

1 


* Includes Eeservists, Indian Territorial Force, Boyal Indian Marine, Indian State Forces, 
B. A. F. Civilians and Pensioners. 

The admission rate of officers sick in hospital in 1936 was 846-3 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 346-8 in 1936. Among soldiers 49,703 or 426-6 per 1,000 of the strength were 
admitted to hospital, compared with 422-7 In 1986. There was thus an increase of 8-8 per 1,000 
on the 1936 figures. The death rate among Indian soldiers shows an increase of 0-01 per 1,000 
from 2-16 In 1936 to 2-16 in 1936. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
aamber of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
Leprosy has been known in India for over 8,000 
years. In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blinanesa, 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,518 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced oases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the beg- 
gtag and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
countoy. Dr. £. Muir, h.d., r.n.o.s., the Leprosy 
Eesearoh Worker at the (Calcutta School of 
Tropical Uedicine, said that ** recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to oue mlihon 
people In India suffering from leprosy.** 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
XApcoty Belief Association was constituted In 
Isimnd with H. B. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Ohelmiford as Chair- 


man of toie Ceneral Committee and H. B. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. B. the Viceroy feB 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguratioii 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprcNiy 
from India. 

His Excellency Invited csitain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delbd on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Amo- 
oiation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
(m the date of the inauguration of the Indlim 
Council which was olosed after a year with 
realisations amounting to over Be, 20,00,(K)0 
which was invested in the end of 1928. 
Investments amounted to Bs. 20,6^066 yfeldizi« 
an annual revenue of over Bi. 1,^009. 

The policy and prliwiplBs of the Brttkh 
Emplie Leprosy BsiM A«oafatton« Indtam 
OonaeU, with regard io provinolal eommftteo 
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Blindness in India, 


exptiSMed In Iti '* ICemorandum on the 
SMtiiod of conducting the antii-Ieprocy campnign 
ta India** which wu published in 1020. This 
doenment sought to bring out the following 
Bain points which according to the latest 
•dei^e researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest : — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

( 2 ) Segregation Is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible ; 

(fi) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

fS) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable 
to treatment, while the early cases in which 
the disease has made but little outward 
Bazdfestation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom> 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
•oneentrated upon the establishment of 
dispensaries to serve the following objects : — 


(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope of recovery 
Instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable; and so 

(b) to shut off the sources of infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 

The Councirs main work during the first 
several years of its life has been organisation 
and planning and the outlining of a programme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation in methods 
of work. One valuable product of its activities 
is the fact that “the leper is becoming less 
prone to hide his disease and there is an increase 
of general interest in the subject." 

The survey figures published by the Council 
have aroused much interest throughout India 
and many Provincial Governments give grants - 
In-aid for asylums, homes and clinics. Through 
the generosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine training in modem 
methods of treatment is given to doctors sent up 
by all Provinces and several Indian States and 
they, in turn, pass on their training to others in 
their own parts of the country. The Calcutta 
School commenced leprosy research in 1920,i8 still 
continuing it and has obtained most valuable 
results. Treatment has consequently improved 
and early cases are more readily coming forward 
than formerly. 

His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Director General of 
[the I.M.S., the Chairman of the Governing 
^ Board, and Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh 
Puri,the Honorary Secretary. 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
begun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £48,000 
made by Sir Ernest Oassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmio service, yidiioh began under the 
guidance of Mx. MacOallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four huncued thousand patients 
a year. Korthem Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
s very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufflclently deeply to 
pinch impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
tmmtoma belt" extending from China into 
ttMtern Europe, stopped cmly from spreading 
over the West by the higher standard of 
Mving, Sanitation and (deanUnees which the 
European nations have attained. 

India Isin^s great BEndnees Belt. Aocosd- 
ingtoths Ustoensus returns there are 480,000 


IN INDIA. 

totally blind persons in this population of more 
than SOO millionB. That is an incidence of 
lir totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation. But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figme 
of 1.74. Hi Batnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as c^ainst the oensns figure of 0.7 ; 
in Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in ihe United 
provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 0 per thousand. 
In Palanpnr 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like li millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they indude only totally blind of both eves 
and say nothing of the much greater numMr 
who, from nedeoted eye diseases, are part^Uy 
or even nearly blind, and whose mpplness 
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and efficiency are thus greatly Impaired. The 
term ** blindneis *' has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of HindnesB, published by the League 
of Eed Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blmd- 
ness is defined as " inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses ; or for illiter- 
ates, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person Is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. The AlUlndia Blind Rditf Assodation 
which made an analysis of a very large 
number of patients attending its camps and 
dispensaries a few years ago found that 
among these patients for every totally blind 
person there are three with more or less damaged 
vision, the result of eye disease. It appears not 
unlikely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by fl^es showing 
one and a half million totaUy blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

Associations known as ** Blind Rdiaf ** Assoda« 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 


The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay most^ 
In the large towns. The Associations wo» 
by means of travelling hospitals, which brfng 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. 
also work by means of trained village workers 
whose duty It Is to find out the ” hidden Uind** 
and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 
to find out cases of small- pox (a constant souree 
of blindness in children); to inspect new born 
children for the detection of opht^lmla neona- 
torum ; to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease ; and to treat in the villages 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work Is capable of 
indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organisaticm has been shown. 

Considerable progress was made in 1934 with 
a scheme which the Indian Eed Cross Society 
. is carrying out in co-operation with the Katiomd 
Institute for the Blind, London, for training 
teachers In the prevention of eye disease. The 
National Institute gave £50 for organising 
eye courses for the teachers and £120 for free 
distribution of literature. Coursos of instruo- 
[ tion are being organised and general pobllcl^ 

' done. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia's health is that presented by the appalUng 
maternal and Infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All- India Maternity and 
Child Welfare L^gue initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Eed Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually estabilshing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work. In all the great centres of population, 
work is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the Instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
Imant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to Interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must bo under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appmling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial bui8,tibough the various provinces 


differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed. It Is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically 
carried on where there are persons appointed 
under the Directors of Public Healtn whose 
special duty it is to foster Child Welfare 
activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 
Increasingly realised, and nowhere more then 
in the units themselves. The result has been 
in the last few years, the opening of mudh 
work in this direction. Much of Tt is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of famillee 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a neoesi^y. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
present in some centres many of them assisted 
by the M. & 0. W. Bureau Indian Eed Cress 
Society which has undertaken the orgazdsing 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood ArmyChUd 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benmt 
to their own women and children, lliere are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health a 
land of so many languages and sup^tltiofit 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether ^ wlU work Intoosively 
and try to rear a few well develops children as 
far as adolescence or extenstv^ attem]^ to 
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lino number ot iaiutte tbroagb the 
months* only to bnve them perish 
uAlitivetifsftom the many flis that ohiidhood 
If iMtr to in a land of great jpovertyjjiiider- 
nomhineiit, epidemleo and famine. In western 
tanai the Child Welfaxe Movement has no more 
mai^od ehaiaoterlstlo than its inability to stop 
OKpandlng. Its ramIfloationB know no bounds. 
Hi Inevitable ooroUartos are endless, and like 
tlie banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innameiable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dmital oUnios, better housing, open air 
playgroTinds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of tile equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 


I rate of sickly, tuder^Ieveloped, Incompetent 
oitkens. 

The maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
which works in conjunction with the Indian 
Bed Cross Society, spends a large proportion 
of its funds on education. It maintains 
schools for training health visitors, and nursery 
schools. Assistance is also given to the Welfare 
Centre, which provides field work for the stu- 
dents taking the Diploma in Maternity and Child 
Welfare at the All-India Hygiene Institute at 
Calcutta. The Bureau provides a central adviser 
on the subject and thus helps co-ordinate work 
in different provinces. The Victoria Memorial 
Scholarship Ihmd is earmarked for the training 
of indigenous and other mldwlves. There is a 
lar^ and growing demand for these attendants 
and systematic registration of them Is desirable. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the Great War first broke out, what is 
generally termed Red Cross work was under- 
taken in India and Mesopotamia by the St. John 
Ambulance Association and by a number of 
provlnoial organisations working on independent 
lines. From August 1916, the central work 
was taken over by the Indian Branch of the 
Joint War Committee of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and the British Bed Cross Society. 
The final report of that Committee shows that 
up to June 19^ its total receipts amounted 
to Bfl. 1,77,86,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
waktristiui Bxpedition; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had speiit on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 


It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
191^ an invitation had been received to loin 
the uitemational League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Thou^ there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
In a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in March 1920, and duly 
pasMd into law as Act XV of 1920. This Act 
handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, 
for civil purposes. As contemplated in the 
Act of Constitution of the Society, its activities 
are oompletdy decentralized, and are being 
carried on through twenty-six Provincial and 
State Branches under which there are numerous 
anb-branches. 


The objects on which the funds of Society 
may be spent are 

wounded men 
» toroes, whether stiU on tiie 
active Ust or demobilised. 

S. The care of those stfffering from Tuber- 


soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not, 

3. Child welfare, 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institn- 
tlons in need of them. 

6. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary 
to any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance ta 
members of His Majesty's Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs. 10,000, Bs. 6,000, Bs. 1,000, Bs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Bs. 160 and any- 
thing between Be. 1 and Bs. 12 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs. 60. At the end 
of 1938 there were 20,000 adult members ol 
these various grades. 

To stimulate interest in the aims and objecta 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Bed Cross movement has been instituted 
which embraces the student population. The 
Punjab Provincial branch has talton the lead hk 
furthering this movement. Other provinces 
have followed suit and at the end of 1938 ths 
number of members was about 6 lacs. 

Constitution.— His Excellency the' Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nonunated by the President and 26 members 
of the Socle^ of whom 12 are the Vioe-Presidents 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches, 8> 
selected by the Society at the Annual Gsnciral 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 6 nominated by the President. 

The preeent Chairman of the M«aiu 2 ing Body 
is Major General B. W. C. BraSeML Director 
Gen^^ IJCS.,^aiid the Organisiag Ekoretsry,. 
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The Indian Eed Gioes Society profesaeg itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of its 
members (about 06 per cent.) are Indians. It 
is controlled in India. lie headquarters are at 
New Delhi. The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H. H. the Nawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarter offices in New 
1^1. It has branches in eveiy Province of 
British India and in several Indian States. 
These branches are again sub-divided into 
districts, so that there is a network of Bed Grow 
centres all over India. The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body. This Central 
body, after deduction of management expenses, 
distributes all its income from invested funds 
among the branches for their activities. 

Like other Bed Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war. It maintains 
a Central Supply Depot administered by head- 
quarters. A large number of military hospitals 
are supplied with additional equipment and 
comforts, and these are much appreciated. 
The Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thanks 
are received. Discharged soldiers suiTerlng from 
chronic diseases, particularly tuberculosis are 
referred by the Army Medical Service to the 
Bed Cross, which follows up the men on their 
return to their villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for their treatment. Under this 
scheme many hundreds of cases have been dealt 
with. 

The greater part of the Society’s income is 
spent upon its peacetime programme. It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in its 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in the 
forefront of its programme. 

The health visitors employed in the child 
welfare centre are trained at Health Schools 


which are at Delhi, Lahore, Oaloutta, Poona and 
Bombay. Several students from India hate 
been granted scholarships by the League of Bed 
Cross Societies to fcmow the intemattonsl 
courses for Public Health NuriM in London. 
The training is now arrai^ed by the Indian 
National Committee of the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation with the help at a 
scholarship given by the Indian Bed Ch»)s 
Society from the income of a special endowment 
received by the Society from the Silver JnbQee 
Fund. 

S]^lal mention must be made of the Ans^ 
child welfare centres, most of which recem 
generous support from Bed Cross funds. Theie 
centres are run for the wives and children 
British and Indian troops, and are doffig excellent 
work. The Central Provinces and Berar Branch 
of the Society opened a Nursery School to 
Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Bed 
Cross auspices has proved a great success. 

Popular health education Is carried on steadily 
by the Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures in many dilTerent vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Bed Cross auspioee 
illustrated by films and slides. 

A large number of civil hospitals in India 
receive regular assistance from Bed Cross funds. 

Finances. — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Bs. 56,28,000 and Bs. 8,01, 500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December 1988 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs. 78i lakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of the Society (which 
is 8 lakhs at present), after providing for oeitato 
liabilities of the Central Society, is distributable 
imder the Act to the Provincial Branches to 
proportion to their contributions to the Central 
“ Our Day ” Fund. 

The Indian Bed Cross Society maintains a 
Boll of Trained Nurses for war purposes. It 
also gives assistance in disasters. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION (INDIAN COUNCIL) 

AND 

St JOHN AMBULANCE BBIGADE OVERSEAS (EMPIRE OF INDU). 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded In 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(5) The instruction of persons in the ele- 
mentary principles and practice of nursing, and 
also of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a 
eiok room ; 

(e) The manufacture, and distribution by 
sale or presentation, of ambulance material, 
and ttoi formation ot ambnlance depots in mines, 
factories, and other centres of Industry and 
traffic; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambnlance Corps, 
toVMld Tranii>ort Corps, and Nursing Corps; 


(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war ind^ndently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a rmlar basis in 1910. has 
since issued over 826^000 oertlfloates qf pro- 
ficient^ in First Aid, Home Nursing, Eygime 
and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene and 
Mothercraft and over 16,000 tc^ens such ns 
Yonchers Medalliont, Lab^ and Pendants im 
special proficiency in those subjects. In addi- 
tion over 66,500 certificates have been issued to 
the elemental^ course for school students kanim 
as Mackensie School Course hi First Aid, Hyaena 
and Sanitation. T . 

The object of the Associaticm la not to rhnU 
but to aid the medical man, and the subject- 
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n^atter of Instruction given at the classes qualifies 
the ^i^il to adopt such measures as may be 
ad'VtntMeous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
fnbrtbg the intervals between his visits. 

' Dturing the year 1938, 82,662 persons attended 
noorsts of instruction in First Aid, Home Nursing, 
Xtygiene and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene 
alia Mothercraft. Of these 20,625 qualified for 
the Association’s certificates : i.e. 18,669 in 
First Aid, 1,174 in Home Nursing, 680 in Hygiene 
and Sanitation and 112 in Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft. 

A new course of instruction in Air Eaid 
Freoautions has recently been Introduced with 
the assistance of the military authorities. 
During 1988 nine classes in this subject were 
h^ at various stations, notably in Bombay, 
ai^ 181 certificates, Including 69 instructors, 
were issued to those who qualified for them. 
T]^ ins^ction is at present confined to the 
personn^ of the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
Overseas, but it may be extended to general 
public with the approval of the provincial 
government concern^. 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Ifombers, Annual Members and Annual 
Associates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs. 1,000, Es. 500, Es. 100, Es. 5 and Es. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on 
seouritieB, a fixed annual grant from Govern- 
ment, fees for certificates and membership 
subscriptions. It amounted in 1938 to Es. 31,065. 

Xhch* Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and His Excellency 
tli<t Commander-In-Chief as President, Lady 
Fr^ident and Chairman, respectively, with 
18 members from the Indian Council. The 
general business of the Indian Council is con- 
dnctM by an Executive Committee of which 
Sir Ernest Burdon, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., 
Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, is the Chairman and £han Bahadur 
Dr. Abdul Hamid, the General Secretary. 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas is a 
uniformed, disciplined body of men and women, 
all of whom are holders of First Aid, and in the 
case of women also Home Nursing certificates. 
They meet together regularly for practice, are 
inspected and re-examined annually and under- 
take to turn out for public duty whenever 
required. 

Ihe Brigade in India is commanded by Sir 
Ernest Burdon, as Chief Commissioner for the 
Empire of India. Under him are 11 Districts 
ooverii^ almost all the provinces in British 


India and some of the Indian States, with 
headquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangalore, Lucknow, Nagpur, Patna, 
Delhi and Karachi and there 18 one also on the 
East Indian Eailway. In charge of each District 
there is an Assistant Commissioner or a Com- 
missioner according to the membership strength 
of the District, and as the work of the Brigade 
lies so much in the medical and surgical sphere, 
the Offlcers-ln-Charge of the Districts are 
generally the administrative heads of the Civil 
Medical Departments of the respective pro- 
vinces. It Is their business to organise and 
maintain the training and efficiency of Ambulance 
and Nursing Divisions and to see that they are 
available for public service on occasions when 
they are required. 

At the end of 1988 the Brigade in India con- 
sisted of 107 Ambulance Divisions, 29 Nursing 
Divisions and 36 Cadet Divisions (boys and 
ghls) with a total membership of over 6,000. 
These Divisions render first aid on public 
occasions, for example festivals, processions and 
public assemblages of all kinda. At times of 
special emergencies they turn out promptly 
and remain on duty so long as they are required. 
Some of the recent occasions when Brigade 
members have rendered valuable service are the 
Bihar Earthquake (1934), when Calcutta mem- 
bers established a camp hospital at Monghyr, 
the Quetta Earthquake (1935) when Lahore 
members living in railway trucks at Quetta 
station gave valuable help to the stricken people, 
the Bombay riots in successive years, where 
the local Divisions earned the warm appreciation 
of the Government of Bombay, the Bihta railway 
disaster (1937) when the Dinapur Nursing 
Division gave prompt assistance and the Kumbh 
Fair at Hard war (1938) when members from the 
United Provinces were on First Aid duty for 
over a fortnight. 

The members of the Nqrajpg Divisions enrol 
themselves as Voluntary Eeserves to 

supplement the nursing biAnch of Medical 
Service of the Army in India in time of war 
while the services of the Brigade personnel both 
men and women, trained in Air Bald Precautions 
are at the disposal of Government for the 
draining of general public and also in connection 
with any other measures which may be adopted 
for the protection of civil population against 
aerial attacks. 

Both the St. John Ambulance Association 
and Br^ade work under the aegis of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem and as their work is 
complementary to that of the Indian Eed Cross 
Society, close co-operation exists between the 
Order and the SjOciety. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The aeoommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
dliorden is Btfil very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
wodse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which haa au up-t6-date and well equipped 
Mental Hospital at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals In existence, so that persons 
Sttffeiiitt from all forms of mental disease are 
ecmfliied in the jails where, of course, no provi- 
Uon exists for any Und of treatment. A ce^rcUng 


to the last Census (1931) out of a total popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 8 per every 10,000. In the 
United Kingdom the proportion of insane to sane 
is roughly 40 per 10,000, while In New Zealand 
it Is as much as 45 per 10,000. In reviewing 
these figures it must be borne in mind that 
those of the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
include the *’ feeble-minded ”, an item that Is 
not included in the figures for British India. 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National ABeociation for Supplying 
Sfedioal Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countees of Duflerin In 1885, 
the object being to open women's hospitals and 
women's wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwiyes in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 8 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. { 


It lias assisted by grants-ln-aid the building of 
a number of senana hospitals In different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 12 Provmcial 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidise the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
He. 8,70,000 per annum to maintain a Womeif's 
Medical Service for India—this service eonsM 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 14 doctors 
and a Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 


The Central Fund gives grants-ln-aid to several 
Provincial branches ; it gives scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


The President is H. E. The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow. The Hon. Secretary . is 
Surgeon to H. B. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary, Dr. G. Stapleton, O.M.O., W.M.8., Bed 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Vicerei*! 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN'S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service Is included in the National Auo- 
clation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Duflerln's Fund and 
Is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Beoruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Service; (b) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates lor physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service Is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the onginal constitution of the ^rvlce, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Duflerin's Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives j 
of India. 

Quapicatloii%-~The qualifications arc 
thid; the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Eingdom or in 
a British Colony or In British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suserainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 


of India. (5) Must be between the ages Of 
twenty-four and thirty-two at entry, (c) She 
must be a flist-class medical woman, f.c., she 
must possess a medical qualification registrable 
In the United Kingdom under the Medlcsl 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial quallfioatlon 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not d^pPly 
At the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women In charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Ooanell, are of pj^ved 
experience and ablUty. (d) The candidate must 

S reduce a certificate of health and charadeif. 
tut the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are requited 
to engage tor duty anywhere in India. After 
three years of probation have been statisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 

The Traiaisf Reeerve d the WoBt«i*« 
Medical Service.— This Service has a lanc- 
tloned cadre of 14, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities* 
Salaries range from Es. 100 to Es. 200 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed In India. 

2. Two of the 14 members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee lor 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 


3. Ordinarily four years shall be q>eat in 
the reserve before a member is oonsldered lot 
appointment to the Women's Medical Service* 
but the Executive Committee shall have powor 
to shorten this period In special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall he considered by the Exacut 
tive Committee when appoiatmtats are bahig 
made to the Women's Msdical Servieb, but 
shall not of Itsslf constituto a claim hw 


appointment. 
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ViCIMIHlA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Hie Victoria Memorial Soholanbipe Fund wae 
OfgpMiiaed by Lady Gnnon In 1008, in order to 
eeonie a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6| lakhs 
was obtained bv public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Provinoe to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. An additional Be. 1,89,000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties' 
Silver Jubilee Fund in 1935. Thousands of 


mid wives have been trained in addition to large 
numbers who have been partially trained. Of 
late years the Fund has done much to jmve the 
way for the registration and supervision of 
indigenous dais. It has also done much 
pro;^anda work. Eegistration is urgently 
needed. The Fund is now administered by the 
Matemi^ and Child Welfare Bureau of the 
Indian l^d Gross Society. 


LADY HARDINGS MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
^brua^ 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staned entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
Initiative in raisiitg funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have bMu given 
for these purposes, mostiy by the Buling Princes 
And Ohieds of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Impeiial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
lerve as a memorial to Its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

'il^e Governing Bodv includes the Dbrector- 
Qeneral, Indian Medical Servioe, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
ProHnoe, the Educational Commusiener with 
^ Government of India, the Chief Medical 
OAoer, Women's Medical Servioe, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
ViDeroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian cttixen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Ghril Surgeon 
of Hew Demi and ^e Agent, Imperial Sana of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, Is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Bevennes, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hosnltal, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 150 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the medical and teaoh< 
Ing staff, occupy a site of 66 acres in New Delhi, 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it Is, 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their flnsi year, attend a brief course of instruction 
onmenuatlentsatthe Civil Hospital, Delhi. The 
College Duildiugs contain a library. Museum, 
Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for all students. There 
are good playing fields and a large swimming pool 
was opened early in 1938. The hospital Is a 
fine modem building with accommodation for 
200 in-patients for teaching purposes and a 
commodious out-patients’ department. The 
College and Hospital are supported by a grant 
of Bb. 8,20,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States. Students are 
prepared for the Intermediate Science Exami- 
Mtlon, and the M.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are: (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Tracing 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardinge Medical CoUege Hospital, 
'Jid in the ease of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NUBSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete chain 
^ potently -nursed hospitals which exists in 
there has been a great development 
of Milled nunlng of recent years. This activity 
M prino%)aUy centred in the Bengal, Madras and 
fim^yPrmdenoies, where the chief hospitals 
u tlie Presidenoy towns are well nursed, and 
Aheie lavM private staff are maintained, avail- 
bUe to Aoe mmosal public on payment of a 
fiesoribed scale of fees. These Hospitals also 
act as tnlning institutions and turn oat a 


yearly rapply of fully trained nurses, both to 
meet their own demands and those of outside 
Institutions and private agencies. In this way 
the supply of trained nurses, English, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian, is being steadily increased, 
m Bombay the wganlsation went a step farther! 
through the establishment of the Bombay 
Presidency Nursing Association, This was 
composed of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitafi, and worked 
under the Government. The principle on which 
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the relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations was governed was that there was 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in administra- 
tion. 

State Begistration of Nurses for all India 
is much required. The subject has been 
under discussion for years. It is desired that 
India should have its own State Kegister as in 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government 
has established a Provincial Eegister prepara- 
tory to an All-India Eegister. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to realise 
the value of nursing in connection with hospital 
work. The first step was taken on the initiative 
of Mr. L. E. W. Forrest at St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay, where a regular nursing cadre for the 
hospital was established together with a small staff 
of nurses for private cases. This was followed by 
a similar movement at the J. J. and Allied Hos- 

E ltals and afterwards spread to other hospitals 
i the Presidency. Ultimately, the Govern- 
ment laid down a definite principle with regard 
to the financial aid which they would give to 
such Institutions, agreeing to contribute a sum 
equal to that raised from private sources. 
Afterwards, as the work grew, it was decided 
by Government that each nursing association 
attached to a hospital should have a definite 
constitution and consequently these bodies 
have all been registered as Associations under 
Act 21 of 1860. By degrees substantial endow- 
ments have been built up, although the associa- 
tions are still largely dependent upon annual 
subscriptions towards the maintenance of their 
works. 

The Bombay Presidency Nursing Association 
was Incorporated under the Societies’ Eegistra- 


Eegistration Act in the United Kingdom. 
Pending the passing of the Act, the New Memo- 
randum of Association was brought into opera- 
tion from Ist April 1929. 

EsUbllsbmeiit of the Bombay Norses* Mid- 
wives and Health Visitors* Cooncll.— The 

need of legislation for the Eegistration of Nurses, 
Midwives and Health Visitors had existed in the 
Province since a long time and with a view to 
protect the public from the activities of p^rtons 
who misrepresent themselves to be fully qualified 
Nurses, Midwives or Health Visitors, Govern- 
ment in April 1985, passed the Bombay Nurses* 
Midwives and Health Visitors’ Eegistratilon 
Act. In the absence of State Eegistration the 
nurses trained in this Province were subject to 
certain disabilities and were r^sed B^stratlon 
in other Provinces and in other countries, where 
state registration prevailed. The Act obtains 
for them the necessary status and secures their 
registration in other provinces in India or in 
other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions which 
are willing to reciprocate with the Bombay 
Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors’ Council 
which was established in August 1986. 

From the date of the establishment of the 
Council, the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association became defunct. The training ana 
registration of nurses, midwives and Health 
visitors in this Province is now controlled by the 
Council. Nurses who are trained and registered 
in this Province can now get registration with 
the General Nursing Council of England and 
Wales and the General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice as qualified nurses in 
these Countries. 

Lady Mlnto’s Indian Nnrslnfi Associa- 
tion. — The Lady Mlnto's Indian Nursing 
Association was founded in 1892 under the title 
of ttie “ Up-Country Nursing Association ** 
primarily, though not exclusively, to provide 


primary object of establishing a nursing service 
from which the Nursii^ staff at Government 
aided hospitals under management of Nursing 
Association might be recruited. This function, 
however, was never carried out by the Bombay 
Presidency Nursing Association and it appeared 
to the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out. The auxiliary function of the 
examining and granting certificates to nurses 
and midwives and maintaining a register of quali- 
fied nurses and midwives and also maintaining 
a Provident Fund for the employees of the 
affiliated associations were, however, carried 
out. The Memorandum, Eules and Bye-laws 
of the Association were not revised and brought 
into line with the actual working of the Associa- 
tion. This was done towards the end of 1927, 
when the Committee decided that some steps 
must be taken to do so. Accordingly a Sub- 
committee was appointed to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Eules and Bye-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the rules piecemeal and that 
the only way to put the things in order was to 
draft an enurdy fresh constitution and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report, the committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be Incorporated by an Act on the line of the 


Nursing Profession. 

The Punjab and the United Provlnoes were 
the first provinces to consider the possibility 
of providing nurses for private work, but It 
was not until 1906 that provision was made on a 
really adequate basis. 

Lady Minto issued an appeal to the pnbUo 
both in India and England which inet with 
a generous response, with the result that now 
Minto Sisters work in seven centres and It it 
rare for a subscriber to tbe Association in any 
part of India to be refused tbe services of a 
nurse in case of need. 

The financial liabilities of the Association are 
met from five sources 

Interest on the Endowment Fund ; Goveitt- 
ment Grant ; Donations ; Subscriptions ; Feet. 

It is tbe practice of the Association to isylto 
people to become annual subsoriberi, This 
carries with It two advantages ; priori^ of claim 
to the services of a Sister, and a reductiain In 
the lees paid for those servicee. Thus SuzopeaDt 
who are members of the Association are enabled 
to obtain drilled nursing at moderate duiraei 
on a didlng scale of fees determined by thein- 
come patient. 

it : i 
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The control of the Association is in the hands 
of t^ Committees ; one in England and one 
in l^ia. 

The English Committee is responsible for the 
recruitment of the majority of the staff but if It 
happens that suitably and fully trained women 
are obtainable in India, the Central Committee 
hi India has the power to enlist them on the 
spot. 

In addition to this duty the Indian Committee 
deal with all matters of administration delegating 
to the Provincial Branches questions of local 
Btsniflcance. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association. 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow 
is President of the Central Committee in India. 

Hon. Secretary: — Lieut.-Col, H. H. Elliot* 
M.O., M.B., F.E.O.8., l.H.8. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : — ^Miss C. Wilson, 
Central Conunittee. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Kursli^ Association, 
Viceregal Estates, Simla, and Bed Cross Buildings, 
New Delhi. 

Secretary, Eome Committee . — ^Miss B. E.Darby- 
shire, n.B.o., 92, Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey. 

Norses* OrganisationB.— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamate with the Trained Nurses' 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
oMcen. The Trained Nurses' Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nursesi but are organi- 
sations with a membership wholly of nurses 
wiih the avowed objects of improving and 
nnllylng nursing ednoation, promoting eeprit 
de eorpe among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour oi the nursing profession. 
The Assodatlons have a membership of 472 
induding nursea trained in ten or more different 
eountileSf Europeans, Americans, New Zea- 
landetsi Austmllans and Indians. The Associa- 
tion of Enperintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendent 


of the United Provinces and the Pui^ab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses* Association was 
started In 1008, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in Febmaiy, 1010. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 


The Tnuaed Nurses* Association of India 

was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession; 
(b) to promote a sense of eeprit de corpe among 
all nurses ; (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession; 
(d) to elevate nursing education by obtaining 
a better class of candidates ; (e) to raise 
the standard of training ; (/) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nurses, both Indian and European ; and (a) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces. 
States and other countries. Nurses eligible for 
membership are those holding a certificate of 
not less than three years' general training in a 
recognised training school. The Trained Nurses* 
Association of India is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 
tions are the Health Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives* Union. The official organ of the 
Association Is called “ The Nursing Journal of 
India”. 

Patrons: H. E. The Marchioness of Linlith- 
gow, Simla and H. E. Lady Marjorie Brskine, 
Madras. 

President: Miss M. E. Abram, 8.B.N., 
Matron- Superintendent, Presidency Cenerai 
Hospital, Calcutta. 

Vice-Presidents : Miss D. Chadwick, S.R.N., 
8.C.M., Matron- Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women and Children, Egmore, 
Madras; Miss A. WUkinson, S.R.N., 8.C.M., 
Matron, St.JStephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 

Secretary : Miss Diana Hartley, 8.B.N., 8.C.M., 
1, Madavakkam Tank Boad, Kllpauk, Madras. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The women’s movement has had a remarkably 
smooth run in India. Imperceptibly but steadily, 
during the past ten or twenty years, the women 
of India have acquired numerous rights, social 
and legal no less than political. Their political 
enfranchisement has been achieved with con- 
siderable ease. 

Time fundamental causes have led to this: 
zemaricable sucoess: flast, the deep veneration i 
Shat Is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally! 
wHb the masoaline as shown by the import- 
ance of goddewes, by the necessity for thei 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 


by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood . Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
Mginnlng for the Indian people by the Intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Beforms In Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
und it bad been bv the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform In 
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the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
Inst to allow this Injuatloe to remain unre* 
dressed. Thirdly, the long and strennons 
sgltatlon for the vote by women In Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
bhe inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
slso a national and international necessity that 
[ndian women should be given as high a status 
ss women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it aid not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
bo vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
bion, and similarly in other Munldpalitles in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and Intelligently. Since 1022 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefiy been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
snd Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Eule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
Internment of one of their own sex. Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
oonsclousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand In 1917. 

During the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s visli; only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic iUl-lndla Women’s 
Denotation which waited upon him In Madras 
on nhe 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 

”Onr interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Huslim Beform) scheme (1. 8) that ‘the 
Membenof the Ooundl should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possf- 
bfe/ and in the Memorandum (8) that 'the 


franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.* We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognised as ' people,* and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women tbe same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandum that* a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women In 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since Its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as Its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of tbe franchise or for service in public life.** 

Tbe year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to tbe justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sirmpathetic reply to the 
AU-Indla Women*s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Beforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Eranohlse Committee was formed to 
Investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to tbe notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of, the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Governmeot 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1910, 
a number of Indian deputations prooeMed to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Beforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojlni Naldu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabal Tata were tbe women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of, the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

Tbe House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Beform Bill they framed the Electoral Buies 
in such terms that if any Provincial Letfi^lativu 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women’s franchlBe, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision i^axding franchise 
matters which might be (flumged before a 10 
years* time hmlt. Until after tb^ period women 
were inelii^le for aieotion as Legislative 
Councillors. \ \ | | 
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jbevi«wiiig the position about ten years later t have marched from reform to reform, and their 
thO Simon Commission showed the extremely/ outlook is for ever widening. The Gandhi 
lisaited extent to which women, enfranchised movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
la the manner set out above, had become quali- of service and sacrifice among Indian womea 
fled as electors. Except in Burma, where it was who were thrown into the thick of a political 
oomnaratively high, the percentage of women strugglefrom which they emerged full v conscious 
eleorors to adult female population was of their political rights and responsibilities. The 
less than one. In Madras it was one, in part played by the two representatives of 
Bomlmy.S.in l^ngal.S, intheXTnited Provinces Indian womanhood at the India Bound Table 
. 4. in Bihar and Orissa . 5 and in Assam .2 — in Conferences held In London brought them in the 


Burma it was 4.6 per cent. 


Madras led the way in the matter of women's 
franchise and under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised. OthM provinces followed suit, 
and at the time mthe inquiry by the Simon 
Commission seve^ut of the nine provinces had 
acquired the rlgw. Very soon women began to i 
adorn the bemiles in legislative chambers, first 
by nominatldi and then by election. Ana they 
Justified the &nfldence placed in them by spon- 
soring and s^essfully carrying through many 
measures of imlift and reform in regard to the 
status and influence of women. They had so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com- 
mission remark in their report : “ The women's 
movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results It may achieve are Incalculably 
great. It is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world uirtll its women play their due part 
as educated citixens." 

Basing their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters. In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women " on 
the same terms as men ", the provincial legis- 
latures did indeed make a sigmfleant gesture ; 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
almost entirely based on property, it remained a 
gesture, because India's wonyen do not own 
property in their own right. 

The Simon Commission affirmed that a further 
step in developing women's suffrage in India 
should be taken immediately and added : " It 
may per^ps be found possible to add to the 
present qualifloations two others, namely, (t) 
being the wife, over 25 years of age, of a man 
who has a property qualification to vote and 
(«) being a widow over that age, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified. In 
addition, the educational qualifications should 
apply to women over 21 as well as to men." 
The Simon Commission maintained that women's 
suffrage should be a cardinal point of the "fran- 
chise system " and suggested " qualifloations 
for the vote which will not confine it to the 
lew women who have property qualifications." 
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of India nave made enormous progress in several 
direotionB. A great ^wakening has dawned on 
them. The raising of the age of bonsentfor 
marriage, the abolition of the practiee of dedicat- 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
pcoperty rights vU-a-tis man embodied m some i 
<a the reform measures— «U have tended to] 
raise tiie status of Indian women in their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world. They 


iime-light. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of India Act of 1035 gave Indian women political 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
b^ore that date. In terms of number of seats, 
women have been allotted 6 seats out of a total 
of 160 reserved for British India in the Federal 
Council of State and 9 out of a total of 250 sO' 
reserved in the Federal Assembly. In the 
Provincial Assembly, women have reserved to 
them 8 seats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 5 in Bengal, 
6 in the United Provinces, 4 In the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 8 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
1 in Assam. 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind. 


But by far the greatest improvement in 
women’s political rights occurred in the liberali- 
sation of the franchise qualifications affecting 
them. Women have been enfranchised who 
have the property qualification in their own 
right, or are wives or widows of men so qualified^ 
or are wives of men with a service qualification, 
or are pensioned widows or mothers of members 
of the military or police forces, or who possess a 
literacy qualification. Women not holding the 
requisite qualification In their own right are 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating their 
derived qualification, but this procedure has 
been waived In respect of some provinces. By 
means of such enfranchise, It Is estimated, more 
than six million women (against 815,000 under 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men. 

It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both in general constituencies and in 
special constituenmes. Women can vote in and 
contest elections to the upper House in provinces 
where bicameral legislatives have been set up. 

Indian women have hailed this as a welcome 
improvement in their political status and the 
elections that were held early in 1987 to the 
various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
were alive to their responsibility under the new 
Franchise. Women were very much in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdah-ridden 
provinces. 

Such is the advance made in recent years and 
such is the widespread recognition of women's 
claims that women candidate have successfully 
contested general seats in ten oases, one in 
Madras, one in Bombay and eight in the United 
Provinces. The significance of these successes 
lies in the fact that the women defeated men in 
oonstitaenoies in whl(fir men voters predominate. 

The table given below shows the percentw 
of women voters who exercised their franchise 
in the first general eiectionB held under ^e 1025 
constitution. 
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Provinces. j 

No. Enrolled. 

Number who voted. 

Percent. 

LOWEB HOUSE. 




Madras 

1,623,248 

479,278 

81.6 

Bombay 

805,760 

129,635 

42.4 

Bengal 

896,688 

46,768 

6.2 

United Provinces 

494,762 

95,563 

19.8 

Punjab 

173,459 

68,216 

83.66 

Bihar 

215,490 

17,037 

7.9 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

269,760 

63,744 

24.5 

Assam 

29,680 

8,678 

29.28 

North-West Frontier Province 

4,895 

8,498 

71.4 

Orissa 

70,526 

4,670 

6.62 

Sind 

27,940 

9,705 

84.7 

UPPEB HOUSE. 




Madras 

2,578 

1,420 

55.1 

Bombay 

1,636 

923 

56.4 

Bengal 

2,136 

437 

20.6 

United Provinces 

1,684 

598 

35.6 

Bihar 

882 

594 

67.84 

Assam 

659 

512 

1 

91.67 


In many cases the percentAges given above! 
does not compare unfavourably with those of 
men voters. The voting for the Lower House In 
the Frontier and that for the Upper House in 
Assam are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation can achieve. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women's society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its spocifio objects 
almost all other women's organisations nave 
oombined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights. 

AU-lndia Woman's Confersnos. 

In recent years Indian women’s rights, 
grievances and demands have been voiced | 
principally by the All-India Women’s Conference. ; 
The last Session of this body was held in the 
winter of 1988-89. Bant Laxmibai Bajwade, 
who presided, sketched a proOTamme of " con- 
structive politics” for Indian women and 

K i that the work of the leaders of the 
women’s movement must be such as to 
meet the criticism that theirs was a wholly 
bourgeois organisation. She advised the con- 
ference firstly to widen the basis of its constitu- 
tion so as to include, along with other recon- 
structive activities for women and children, 
political activities of a non-party and con- 
stanictlve nature. A clear declaration of their 
unity with many of the political parties In 

lSf^£J|ff*shouW*be*nSSe^orthwlth/*^ch a 
dselaratloii, she thought, should be supplemented 


by a national effort to explain to Indian women, 
wherever their organisation could reach them, 
why and how far the form of Government affect- 
ed their lives. She suggested a programme of 
general political education of women, so as to 
make them familiar with democratic forms and 
with women’s rights and duties under demo- 
cracy. She urged the women of India to realise 
the importance of making use of the vote for 
the attainment of political freedom. The 
Ban! declared herself totally against the idea of a 
women's party In the country. She thought 
that there was no necessity for a women's 
party, so long as the question of Indian in- 
dependence was not settled. It was the duty of 
women to subordinate tibelr sectional interests to 
the larger interests, in which surely they were in 
complete unity with the men of India. She 
thought that the All-India Women’s Conference 
as a body should, for some time to come, remain 
aloof from the disconcerting hurlyburly <rf 
party-politics, though indmdual memb«n 
of the conference were free to participate even in 
party politics. 

As was to be expected of any women's organi- 
sation. the conference pas^ an anti-war 
resolution. Among the other subjects on which 
resolutions were passed were sex education^ 
marriage hygiene clinics, dissolution of marriage 
and traffic in women. 

Both evidence and result of the awakening 
among Indian women are to be found in more 
than one iegjlslative maaanre sponsored in the 
past year q| tto by woniBn 4 e 9 isrators calculated 
to confer greater righteand fr^om on women. 
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The School of Oriental and African Studies 


Tale School was eitablished by Royal Charter 
In June 1016. The purposes of the School 
(as set out In the ChaHer) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in tiio university of London 
(Now School of Oriental and African Studies; 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples. Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, Jmstory, Religion, Law, Cus* 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the Bast or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Gtoveming Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
pro^sion for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School occupies temporary premises at 
Vandon House, Yandon Street. Westminster, 
8.W.I. Flans are approved for the new 
building of the School on the Bloomsbury 
Site of the University of London. 

The School provides teaching in many 
subjects. The work Is carried out in six 


departments as follows : (i) India, Burma 
and Oeylon, (it) The Far Bast, (in) The Near 
and Middle East, {iv) Africa, (v) Phonetics and 
Linguistics, (vi) Oriental History and Law. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
langua^ Instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it Is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Oustoms of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature In the teaching of the School. 
The Department of Phonetics is equipped \rith 
electrical recording apparatus, and gramophone 
records are made of all the languages taught 
at the School. These are accompanied withk 
phonetic transcriptions. 

Gounes are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of public 
lectures to be given by distinguished orientalists 
not on the staff. 

Patron^ H.M. the King. Chairman of the 
Qoteming Body, The Rt. Hon. Lord Harllch, 
Q.O.M.G., P.O., B.A. Dirtetor, Professor R. L. 
Turner, m.o.. m.a, Litt* d. SterOary, P. J. R. 
Bottrall, M.A. 


Teaching Staff. 


Name, Subject*. Statue. 

Ethel 0. Ashton • . . . . . . . Swahili . . . , . . . . Lecturer. 

1. T. Grahame Bailey, m.a., b.d., D.Lltt. . . Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) . . The Nizam's 

Reader 
in Urdu. 

1. Rev. G. P. Bargery, d. Lltt Hausa Reader. 

L. D. Barnett, O.B., m.a., d. litt Indian History and Sanskrit . . Lecturer. 

S. Birnbaum, D. Phil Hebrew Palaeography .. .. Research 

Lecturer. 

K, de B. Oodrington, m.a. Indian Art Hon.Lecturer. 

G. H. Darab Khan, m.a. .. .. .. Persian .. .. .. .. Lecturer. 

8. H. H. Dodwell, M.A History Professor. 

J. Heyworth'Dunne, B.A Arabic Lecturer. 

1 . E. Dora Edwards, M.A., P. iltt Chinese Reader. 

J. R. Firth, m.a Linguistics v. Indian Phonetics . . Lecturer. 

1. B. G. Vesey FitzGerald, M.A., LL.D. . • Indian Law Reader. 

Shaykh M. M. Giomaa, B.A. .. .. Arabic .. Lecturer. 

Betty Heimann, Ph.D. .. .. .. Sanskrit & Indian Philosophy .. „ 

8. W. B. H. Henning, D. Phil. .. .. Iranian Studies Parsee 

Community’s 

Lecturer. 
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Name. Subjects. Status. 

Beatrice HonUcman, h.a. . . . . . . African Phonetics Lecturer. 

Commander K. £. Isemonger, E.N. (retired) Japanese Lecturer. 

A. Lloyd James, m.a. Phonetics Professor. 

Hester M. Lambert, M. A Marathi Lecturer* ' - 

B. Lewis, B.A. Islamic History Assistant 

Lecturer. 

Lu Chleu-Hsun, Ph. D. Chinese (Mandarin) . . . . Assistant 

Header. 

A. Master, o.i.E., B.A. Gujarathi Lecturer. 

6. V.Minorsky Persian .. .. Professor. 

C. S. K. Pathy, ii.A.,D.es-L. .. .. Tamil and Telugu Lecturer. 

C. H. Philips, M.A., Ph. D Indian History Asst.Lecturer. 

M. D. Eatnasuriya, Ph.D Sinhalese and Epigraphy and 

Indian History . . , . Lecturer. 

P. J. Hichards, m.a Indian Archaeology . . . .Hon.Leoturer. 

Ali Elza Bey Turkish Lecturer. 

C. A. Eylauds, m.a Sanskrit „ 

1. Walter Simon, Ph.D Chinese Header. 

W. Stede, ph.D. •• Pali and Sanskrit Lecturer. 

1. J. A. Stewart. M.O.fO.i.E., M.A., LL.D., 1.0.6. Burmese Header. 

S. H. Taqizadeh . . , . . . . . Persian . . Lecturer. 

8. Topallan Armenian, Turkish and Persian . . Lecturer. 

1. A. S. Tritton, H.A.,D. Litte. .. .. .. Arabic ,, Professor. 

A. N. Tucker, m.a., Ph.D Bantu and Sudanic Languages . . Lecturer. 

d. E. L. Turner, m.O., m.a., Lltt. D Sanskrit Professor. 

1. Ida C. Ward, B. Lltt., d. lit. . . . . West African Languages . . . . Header. 

4. I. WArt«kl,B.A. Modern Hebrew Lecturer. 

1. Sir Eichard 0. Wlnstedt, e.b.e., o.m.o., m.a., 

D. litt Malay Header. 

S. Yoshltake Japanese and Mongolian .. .. Lecturer. 

Hadry Zaflr, M.A. . . Arabic „ 

1. University Header and Appointed Teacher. 

2. Eecognised Teacher in the University of London. 

8. Univwslty Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 
reference to India and Applied Teaeber* 

4. Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modem Hebrew. 

6. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 

6. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

7. University Professor of Phonetios and Appointed Teacher. 

8. Parses Community’s Lectureship in Iranian Studies. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fliherles of India, potentially rich, ai > sosplcioM and prejudiced of the population 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they oould i extremely averse to amending the methoda 
were they exploited In a faahlon comparable : of their forefathera and almost universally 
with thoae of Europe, North America or Japan. ' without the financial resources requisite to 
The fishing Industry, particularly the marine ’ the adoption of new methoda, even when con* 
section, has certainly expanded considerably ! vlnced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
within the last 60 years concurrently with ' have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
improvement in the methods of transport the low caste fishermen, and except In large 
and increase In demand for fish, cured as well operations on new lines, these capitalists 
as fresh, from the growing population of the cannot be counted upon to assist In the develop* 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The ; ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, \t 
eastesyttem.however, exerts a blighting Influence appears tliat the general conditions of the 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal* , Industry are such that the initiative must 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from , necessarily be taken by Government In the 
tnelr want of education, the Isolation caused | uplift and education of the fishing community 
by their work and caste and their extreme < and in the Introduction and testing of new and 
conservatism, are among the remit Ignorant, i Improved apparatus and methods. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,760 miles Is 
marglnod by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outride of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of ftsliable water lies Idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient In harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Qanjam to Negapatam, 
the unslnkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side Is the only possible easy-going 
flehlng craft. Its llmiutions olroumscrtbe 
the filming power of itt owners and consequently 
these nan are poor and the produoe of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what It would be 
If better and lari^r boats were available and 
posrible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even du^nt oanoee 
to fish dally. No dl Acuity Is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population Is a large one. In Uie 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
In 1QS0-81, the flsher-pop^ttm on the West 
coast totalled 188.204. The esteemed table 
firii of the coast consist of the Seer (Cgfitcm or 
^eem6#romofoiM). Fomfret {ApoUetm and Stro- 
maUu$) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(OeretiMr), Jew Iwi (.SdCeiiUcs). Whiting 
(^hfliigo), Thread-fins Sardines 

(ChtfNMi), and Bfeokerel (Setmbtrh In econcmic 
Importance, however, shoallnit lUh and Seh of 
Interior quality eurii at Sardine (Chqwc). 
Maekeicl CScemW), Oatflah (AHus), Ribbon fith 
(TrieMnms), Ooggiw (Corcmi cm w en e i i rtcf c itu ) 
and Stlver-beUiw (UioimUhm and Omtej 
taka precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Maekera overshadow all others. A master 
fiaherman d experience was recru it ed from 
Scotland In 1988. He found It Imn^ble to 
•tand the climate of India and had to be repa- 
triated In 1987. Since then efforts to revl^ 
deep sea fishing reeearch begun by the trawler 
* Ooschen * have been made. Propoeals 
to charter a motor boat smaller than a trawler 
hot oaiwble of employing all known methods 
of eea fishing for boUom, nUd-watw and surfiMje 


fish In order to test the suitability of these 
methods for Indian conditions, have reached an 
advanced stage. Fishing outside the 5 fathom 
line Is little In evidence save hy Bombay boats 
(Katuaglrl) which are engaged in drift netting 
lor iKuitto, seer and other medium-sized fishes. 
These strangers are enterprising fishers and 
bring large catches Into Malpe and Mangai(^e 
and other convenient centres : the material 
Is largely cured for export. 

Thu Madraa Dupurtment of Plahuritu.— 

As Government attention Ims been given In 
Madras over a longer period to the Improve- 
ment of flsheriee, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems Involved than elsewhere 
this Preeldenoy has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries ana collateral indue- 
trioe are better organised and more progr^ve 
than those in other provinces. The or^lt for 
the wonderful suooess whlo!) has been achieved 
and the still greater pronUae of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 

r iant Of Sir F, A. Nicholson, who from 1906 to 
918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to Investigate existing conditions and future 
potsntlaliUee ; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this In turn has developed Into a separate 
Department of Oovernment which till August 
1023 was being administered by Mr. James 
HworiL F.L.8., as Director and, la now oon- 
troUsd by^his successor Dlwsn Bahadur Dr. B. 
SuadaraRaj, m.a., pIud. The activities of 
the Dspartmmit have greatly expanded since 
Its tneeptloo. 

Tht activities of the Department are so varied 
ami far-fsaching that It U dlAcult even to 
enumsimte them tu the space available, mush 
lees to give details. So far Its most notable 
IndustrM suoomeee have been the reform of 
manutaetortiii prooeaeea in the ftsh-oU trade, 
the sreatloa of a IMi guano industry and the 
openlnf of an oyster farm conducted 
‘hyglcaie c o nditi on s. The most 
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result of technological research conducted by the 
department is the production of sardine oil vith 
vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth that of 
Cod liver oil and the discovery of four ot^er 
Indian Sea fish Which yield oils with a hl|^ 
vitamin A content. Oil from a South Indtam 
shark liver Is ascertained to be about nineteen 
times richer in Vitamin A than an average 
sample of medicinal cod liver oil. Twenty- 
seven volumes of the Departmental Bulletin 
have been issued to date. All this work has 
been carried on under serious handicap for 
want of adequate staff and equipment. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
in training men in the technology of curing, 
canning and oil manufacture, in co-operative 
propaganda and the supply of soologlcal speci- 
mens for the use of college classes and museums. 
The last named lias filled a long-felt want and 
is contributing materially to the advancement 
of the study of Zoology throughout India. 
There is now no need to obtain specimens 
from Europe as they can be had from the 
Laboratory Assistant. Fisheries Station, Ennur, 
Madras, at moderate prices. 

Pitta Cnring.'-Fiah curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts : 
its present success Is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1669-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt conoession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1682 a gradually increas- 
ing number of 3rards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present there are 100 
fish curing yards scattered aiong the coast. 
During the year 1937-38, 1,210,907 maunds of 
fresh fish were brought to these yards for caring 
and 109,765 maunds of salt were issued for the 
purpose. The transactions in these yards resul- 
ted in a turpius revenue over exj^nditore of 
Bs. 34.108. 

pMri and Gtaaak Ffakariat.—- While there 
is no prospect of a pearl fishery for some years 
to come, owing to the absence of spat fall in 
the banks, a distinct revival In the ehank trade 
was evidenced In the keen competition for the 
pnrebaseofthelasttwoseasons^cbanks. A total 
of 800.257 clianks were fished during the year 
1087-88, which wUl fetch a fixois revenue of 
Bt. 67,280. The rearing of Pearl oysters In 
captivity witii the im^ed posaibiU|^ of the 
produetton of eoltural pearls near Sjrushadal 
islaiid,Bsmban, started inlOSShas beensaooess- 
fa) and there are now five years* old oysters 
living in the farm. Another experiment In 
marlong of chanks started in IMl to study the 
rate of growth, mortality and migration of the 
ehank in Its natural haunt, is contfaming and 
so fkr 2320 chanks have been markedr and 
taheratedL 

TIm lAtaad Flihtrioi —The Inlanil Fish- 
ertsi of lUdraa eoinpsie unfavoomhly with 
thooe of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry np 


In the hot season and few of the many thousandn 
of irrigation tanks throughout the provinoo 
b(^d water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a oonsequenoe, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and lew men devote themselves to 
A^ng as their sole or even main ooeupaticm. 
The custom Is to neglect or Ignore the fishery' 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the stroMBS 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rif^ts tnm out 
to catch fish. The result Is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glnt 
for a few days, and often much wane in eouse- 
quence. The chief f rmh water fishes of eooaomle 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a oonsiderable j^iod out of 
water, and various oarps including Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the ** Mahseer," Oat-fishea 
and Hilsa. In the Hilgtris, the Balnbow Trout 
has been aoolimatlsed and thrives well. The 
Government working In oonjunotlon with the 
Kllgirl Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatohed 
and reared for the replenishment of the stream* 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transfer^ from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many yean ago; 
these tanks are now being reaoquind by Qovsm- 
ment in order that they may be stocked period!* 
oally by the Department ; the letults so far 
have sh^n a profit on the operations. To brssil 
the necessary 5 fish farms are in operation. 
In these the chief fish bred are the wurami, 
obtained from Java, and Etroplus suratsnils 
which has the exoeiieut attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well In braoklsh as 
in freSh water ; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
and Etropins are largely vegetarian in diet. 
The Denartment has been endeavouring tu 
estabUsn C^tla, the quick growing carp of great 
economic importance, into the Cau very system 
since 1922, and direct proof of the sueeets of 
the efforts of the department has been obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of youim eatl* at 
almost all the antouts and tluloes In the Taidcwe 
District. A further activity is represented br 
the breeding of small fishes especially addicted 
to feed upon the aquatic larvw of mosqnltoes. 
These are supplied In thousands to munlolnalltle* 
and other local authorities at a nominal pgrlco 
for introduction Into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water ; these anti-malarial op^tlons hav* 
proved sucesssfnl In the jdaoes where tbs local 
antborttiss have given proper attention to ^ 
direction given. 


AaaarlUB.-~Periuips a word la 
nseeiiary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was eonstrustsd under the ausidoss of 
the fiaperfattsodokt, Oovemment Museum, MM* 
ns, and waa thrown open to the pnblto on 21i^ 
Oetohsrl909. Tbs Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had sharge of the Aqnarinm for tea. 
years till 1919 when It was transferred to the 
DepertmeBtofflsliecke. Kver sfnee Ite opmi^ 
b^ the first institution of Hi kind in 
has been immens^y popular with the publle^ 
The presful bnUdlng witidi is antiquaUd In- 
design has sunk tsvstal feet below the general 
level ol the beadli, and during rains the floor Is 
flooded wHh water causing loss of income to thw 
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Bengal ft Binar ft Orissa. 


Tbe flihing Tmliw of this extensive delUlc 
region lies ftrlmuily in the enormons ares occu* 
pled by inland waters — rtvers^ oceeks, J heels, 
and swamps, — ^to say nothing ol paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with flu an^ as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from tbe 
aversion to a fish-diet which Is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes In the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed tbe principal mainstays of tbe 
population and not less than hO per cent, of 
tbe people conume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 1 
Presidency, Raishahi, and Dacca Divisions.! 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist hy fishing I 
with 824,000 maintained by the sale of fish. ' 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing la not 
considered an honourable profession. As a i 
fresh- water fisherman the Bengali Is most in- ! 
genlons, his traps and other devices exceedingly ' 
dever and effective — In many cases too effective | 
— so eager is be for immediate profit, hoaeveri 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland I 
fishery is that of the htlaa (Cfupea %luha ) wnlcb ; 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable } 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up tbe 
branches of the (langea sod the other great | 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes ar'^ j 
%he rohu (Labeo roA(bi)and tbe katla {CaUa\ 
catla)^ mrigal {Cirrhina mnyala)] prawns and i 
shrimps sbound everywhere. Of important' 
fishes Uken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the dunderbans, the bekti or betki 
(JLatM ealcarifer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed ; apsrt from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the Mangoc- 
fish or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon 
(Polynemus) pomfrets. The sea-fisheries are 
as yet Uttie exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing Is of any 
local Importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and oonstmetion. 

Following the Inquiry begun In 1006 by Sir 
K. 0. Gupta, aa Investigation of the steam 
trawl potentlalltiee of the head of tbe Bay ol 
Bengal was undertalceo. the trawler Ooldtn 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive area 
soitabk for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantittes of lugb class fish. Mutm atten* 
tkMi was devoted doting these crawl cmlsee to 1 
the aoqnistttoo of fnereesed knowledge of the 
marine fauna, tbe results being publtshed lo 
the Baoords and Xemoln of the Indian Museum. 
For varkma reasom, the chief perhaps being 
the bostUtty of veeM Inteieeta, the lack of 
sold storaaefaeilillei and the lomof timeinvolV' 
sd by the trawler having to bring her cntchrs 
to CUoutta instead of aemtiim tlM» by a swift 
tender, the experiment wns finandally a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-ineresMog de- 
mand lor fish ID Oalentta and the eonomreot 
rlae In prieus, tbe prospects of remnnentlve | 
atenm-timwting are now much snore, steam- f 
tmwflng ocmpaiilm heiag floated In tbe Imme- { 
dlate tatuo. Tbe trade Is a dlflknlt one to: 


! organise and without a rare combination of 
I technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
. Mid oompreheosive organlsatloo tbe danger 
> run toy the Investing public will be oonslderaUe. 
! Origiimlly one Fisheries Department served the 
^ needs of tbe two provinces of Bengal and Blhnt 
^ and Orissa. Separation was effeoted in 1928 after 
I which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
: by tbe Director of A^culture. The Bengal 
i Fishery Department wa« abolished under 
I retrenchment In 1923. In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fisheries form a section of the Department 
of Industries. 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than In 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor Indnatrles exist, neither do the natu- 
ral eondltioDs lead us to supposo that any 
can be created wltiiont much dlfllootty, and 
in tbe absence of a great trawl Industry which 
alone might be able to call Into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of tbs general 
utilization of flah bye-products. Fresh water 
Fisheries, however are vast and very important 
and these require to be developed scientifioally. 
Amri from this, much can De done by its 
oAoert for tiw uplift of tbe general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of tbe mahajana (fish oontraotori and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct It eo- 
operatively. This is nooesaariiy extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fiihermen’a co-operative societies 
liave been formed. Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
Tbe fishery wealth of l^ugal is enormous and 
nothing but go<xi can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 

During a lapse of 14 years after the closure of 
the Fisheries Department, the price of fish In 
Calcutta has been soaring high almost to a 

f irohibltive rate consequent on tbe rapidly 
ncreasing demand and the unhealthy monopoly 
exerciaed by tbe small group of vest^ Interests. 
The economic condition of the actual fishermen 
was gradually becoming worse due to exploita- 
tion by the capitalists and the fisheries in general 
were gettl^ depleted due to various causes 
at work. With the Increase of distress the public 
I naturally have been clamouring for the re- 
i estabiistoent of tbe Fisheries Department to 
I protect the flshMies interests and to organise 
and develop the fishing Industry on modem 
lines and lo immove the general economic 
I condition of the llaherfolk. Tm Bengal Govem- 
|meni therefore decided to appoint a Fisheries 
I Expert to survey tbe existing condition of the 
I Fishing Industry In the Province and to suggeri; 
schemes of development with a view to angnnmt 
tbe fish food Bup^y, to examine tbe ways and 
meansof bringing about a reduction In the ruling 
fuices of fish, and to ttimulate commercial 
enterprise in speedier tzaneuort, bettor marks^lng 
arraimemeDts, tbe establlAment of Cold Btores 
and Factories for fish by-products. 

Theserviowt of Dr. M, Rnmaswaml Kaldn from 
the Madras 3>'iiiMrlcs Depaftment with a vast 
exxwileooe in fishery ttidnstry both In India and 
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Europe, were reiiuisitloned by the BeiMjall 
iSoYermnent for appointment here as the 
Fisheries Expert and he commenced his I 
work of survey from the 1st December, 1937 
and subinittea his report in December last 
which is under consideration of Government. 
It Is hoped that as a result of his Eeport the | 
former Fisheries Department would be revived 
and the Fishing Induttry placed on a more 
«fficlent, well organised and sound basis. 


Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
In the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry <m an Important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirelv obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon ohank fisheries already 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal's fisheries are at present 
confined principally to Inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay Is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven montiis, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-flsheriet are of very great Importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
methods, In introdnoing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti > 
euiarly those oonneoted with the utilisation 
of by •products. 

The Director of Industries admlnistersd the 
subjeei of "Fisheries'' from 1018 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery Inwsstigatloo and 
development. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters la 1820 and began 
work in Hay Ifitl oil Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued uottl February 1922, end the 
trawler was lubeequenily sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outeet the results 
seemed promleing, but the experiment as a 
whole fhewed that the cost of maintaining • 
trawler of the type used could not be met bj 
•ales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage hae einee been Installed at the prin- 
elpal fish market In Bombay, but for a trawler 
special taotlitlea are needed also for ra^d 
eoallna, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading oatohee. More than this a ohantte 
is needed in the mediaeval eonditiona under 
wbloh the looel fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in jwpularlsfng 
little known speeiec nf edible fish, such ee 
karei, palu, tambuea, and pmrtlcularly the 
ray or skate whteb formed on the evriage 
83 per cent, of the total catoh but which Is so 
Httli esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 Ibe. for a rupee. i 


No survey of the fishing Industry In the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1938. 
The volume Is a storehouse of Information 
bearing on the Presidency's fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which tl\e prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 

Mr. Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Kiaoorating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous In comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum. ^ 

Mr. Sorley'a more important recommendations 
are; — 

1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
In Bombay and Karachi, If they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 


2. The establishment of i 
information. 


bureau of fisheries 


3. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the liocal 
Government; and 

4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine bioiogittd research, 

Mr. Sorley in the coarse of his report also 
referred to the vahie of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres In Bombay from the catching sites. 


N«w Era Started.-~A move In the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay hiundiod 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The experiment was 
formally Inangurated by Sir Fredsrick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda. Tbs 
— .... . . . . I •vporlment was undertaken in co-operation srtth 

Bombay the head of the fishing community at Damla. 
522* of ^e ^st five For the purpose c f the experiment a launch was 
yejw, thstwo latter years of which will always 1 obtained on loan from tbs Koyal Indian Navy 


' uvMVTiuva, wiw iur« ('nuiuvnaiiy launOU. xne 1 
■■Cnrnm. ,..n ■ ^ tfis tntroductioD ofjof thitUnach 

l^ocsss. -middlty with which the fish was 
pr^adlces and customs , a mudb tiesher state than Ind till tiien bs— 
havetobeoveraoms. i possible aroused the interest of the flshenMU. 


encouraging, 
transported la 
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wbo reftliied the benefit to their trade of ueiog 
fait motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the results. Government placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launches the “ Lady Syltes ** and the “ Sir 
Frederick Sykes *’ for the use of the fishermen 
at Danda. That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels. The following four 
vessels were built by Government : — 

(1) The “Lady Sykes”, (2) the “Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes”, (3) the “ Lady Brabourne” and 
(4) the “ Lord Brabourne ”, 

The last mentioned vessel was built at the 
Royal Indian Naval Dockyard and is a great 
improvement both in point of dlslgnand engine 
equipment < n her predeces^iors. The special 
feature of this vessel is its insulated fi^h hold 
and its comparatively large carrying capacity. 

The launches have lx;en operating between 
Bombay and the Kanara coast. They trans- 
ported during the «hort flsihlng season in 1988-39, 
a total of 617,964 lbs. of fish, which would 
normally have never come to Bombay. The 
success that attended the working of the launch- 
es encouraged private individUAls to Invest In 
slmllnr vessels to transport fish. The number 
of privately owned launches at present Is eight. 

The stimulus to commercial enterprise as the 
result of the operation of the launches is borne 
out by the estahlishnient of an Ice factory at 
Chendia, a port in the Kanara District. The 
lactory has been set up mainly to cater for the 
ne^ of tlie launches, which will thus, to some ; 
extent, be relieved from the necessity of carrying ; 
such large quantities to Bombay as before. 
The establisimient of the ice factory at Chendia 
brings the number of the ice factories on the 
coast to two, one having already been started at 
MaJwan, a port in the itatnagiri District. 

The year also witnessed the establishment 1 
of a dry loe factory in Bombay, bringing the ! 
number of such factories to two. These factories 
are making special efforts to meet the needs of 
the fishing industry. 


The mon important aea-llsb am pomfmts^ 
•ola aod sea-perebes among which am tnchidad 
toa vahmbla Jew-fltbea (scimm app.) oftaa 
attaining a very iarga sisa and notawa as tha 
chief sonroe of **ti«b-maws** or ** aounds,** 
largely exported frmn Bombay for avantual 
manolaoture Into iatnglasa. Tha flnaat of Bom- 
bay flahlng boata hail from the coast between 
Bitsselo and Sorat Theaa boats are baantl* 
fuUv coostmeted, attain a oonaidafaMa slia» 
and are capable of keaplnff the sea lor weeks 
together, in the aeaaon they fish prlnctpatly 
off the Ktttoh and Kathiawar coasts and In the 
iroatb of the Gull of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several honra 
snd hauled at Uie turn of ttie tide. The chiet 
caiohes are bomb!! (Bombay ducks), pomfieta 
and jew-fishes. The first named are dried In 
the son after being strung through the mouth 
apun lines •tietoM between upright poata. 
8ou(h of Bombay tha fishermen of Batnagiri 
and Rajapur make use of another and tighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
In drift-net fishing. Floe hauls of bontto seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made daring the season from Sei^mber 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
the latter spoelally large and powerful oats are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing IS not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which sbowa how large 
they run In aUe. 

The provision of cx>Id storage facilities in 
Bombay marks a new departure In the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and 1»< a 
sign that the Indian capitalist is developing 
a greater interest in fish than heretofore. These 
facilities have been mainly designed with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available in the 
Bombay market. 

tniaad Rslieri— , — Government at the begin- 
ning of 1 936 approved of a scheme for the develop- 
ment of inland fisheries in the Preaklenoy. A 
start in the first instance will bo made at Bandra, 
a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
been obtained on loan from the Bandra Kuniol- 
pality for the purposes of the experiment. 


A unique feature of the Bombay Government’s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community In the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go in for these on an extensive < 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
sohone, which aims at confining the entire 
flahlng trade to the fliblng community iUelf 
and dimlnating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by elthn caste or 
vocation. 

lAStly, a flaheriea InformatioD bureau baa 
also be«i set up. The function of this bureau 1 
win be to ooll^ and supply information connect- 
ed with toe local and other fltheriM. ‘nie 
informntlon collected by the bureau wUl be 
useful to the fishing industry, as It will famish 
iafotantion not now available to them. 


The experiment will be extended to other 
perte of toe Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience (j^ned at Bandra. Government have 
sanctioned a earn of £a. 10,000 for inland fisheries 
work. 

In Sind considerable sea-fisbing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large aod coarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rayi 
and )ew- fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitntlon of oyster beds the plncklng of 
oyster it confined to ifeensed flriiermen nnd it 
limited to a few months of the cold weatiber* 
The demand for oystera for edible pnrposce Is 
eonsidereble, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does m>t pay to work the beds 
for these pnrpoaee and the mott of sueb seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceesed many 
years ago. Oonstderable fisheries exist in the 
B4ver Indus, chiefly lor the fish known at 
paiia, srfaleh are anoin&y leased out by 
Ctovemmoit for about Bs. S0,000. 
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Tb» exlfltmice of small pearl fisheries almost { 
within Bombay city Itself, will corneas a sui* 
prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay City 
•eafaoe on its south-western and north-eastern 
sides. Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
yarious places in the Eolaba district, facing 
Bombay on the eastern side of the harbour. 
The south-western site in Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blo<dcs Nos. to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the pearls, apart from being limited in numbers 
are of indifferent quality. 

The revenue derived from the various pear! 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased outj 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient j 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds. I 


Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are very limited. .There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oystw 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some sites 
in the Eatna^l and Kanara districts. The 
best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 
Presidency are generally small and nndersised. 

In the Gulf of Cutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
fo the window-pane oyster. The former Is 
carried on by Hu Hlgmiess the Kaharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Oaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the* enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1005 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Homell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territories 
in Kathiawar. 


Barma. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste i Tho Delta conBists of a series of sanoer-shaped 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value I ialands, many of which have embankn^ts 
of fish Imported from foreign eountrles (ohiefly I round the greater part of them along the north- 
from Straits Settlements) was 11.46 lakhs in I east and west ; in the hollows of these islands 
1037-36. The exclusive right of fishing through- ; most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom floods which overflow the embankment during 
of the country to Government, and the Burma I October the young fry come down-country from 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this; Upper Burma, 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to « 

the people sabjeot to certain nstrlctioos for the I Licenses for fishing In all open fisheries are 
oonasrvation of the fish. I issued annually to persons who pay the pre- 

' scribed fees for the apeoifled oiaaset of fishing 
Rsvini.— The economic value of any | implements. The greatest ravoaue from Uoaaaet 
Industry or tract of country can. to some extent, i comes from MerguT DUtM whan not o&iy te 
be gauged by the revenue it yields. The fisheries j the Pearl industry oaniidl on, bd leases for 
yielded a substaotial revenue (about 32.56 ooUeottng green snails and ten ingt are issued, 
lakhs per annum during the last deoennlum) 

and therefore they are one of the most important The prinotpai kinds of fish caught in nets on 
touroea of natioual wealth. The demand de- ,theBea-coastare(l)Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung. 
dined to eighty -one per cent, of this amount in > (3) Kathabmyin and (4) Kabalu. These are 
the year 1M7-36 owing to trade and economic de- generally made Into salt fish. The creek and fresh 
ptfmon, Some open lakes, pools of water and I water fish from fisheries are generally npakhu. 
small rivers are olaased as leaeeable fisheries sod I niMKan and ngapyi. Moat of them are soki 
are leased by Government to the highest and beet i fresh, but some are converted into salt flah. 
bidders at public auction for periods varying j ibe fish caught in the rivers are generally 
from one to five years. The total number of lease *;nga(Aa/aiii:. ATgagaria and jygamyinytfi. Kaim 
able fisheries In the province is 3,383 of which | launp and Ngopontm which are found In small 
1.622 lie In the Irrawaddy Division, and 617 In ouantltlea elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
Manbin— one of the five districts in that division. ' danoe in the Bangoon market. 


TlM Panjsb. 

District work activities consist maiiUy in Ourdaspur, Hoahbirpur. Amritsar, Gujranwala, 

* ' Gujrat, 8ialkot, Jheln, JuUuudur, Ludhiana, 
Hissar, Lahore and Hhelkhupura ; and fality 
good in Ferosepur. Attock and Rawalpina 
distrlcta. There was no extraordinary morwfty 
among flah In any river or stream in the Pnniab, 
The largest flah caught with Rod and Line on tha 
Beas River, in Kangra District, during the year 
was a Mahseer of 521 Ibt. in we^t, snitta 
another fish caught with a net weli$^ 40 Um. 

202 Angling Lioencea for trout hi 

Kola were laiued. The Angtors were, on the 


patroUing rivers and stieama, catching and 
prosecuting poachers aud issuing fishing licences. 
The number of fishing licencea isaued during 
the year was 7,070. 

The year 1037-38 was unfavourable from the 
Ashing point of view. There was inoeesant 
rains dtuing Uve winter which did not permit 
the rivers to become clear and fishaMe for a 
long period. Consequently the catches of 
fishermen were reported to be poor in Kangra, 
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whole, satisfied with the sport they obtained, amongst ova front domesticated fish was 29 
A trout caught with a net in the Beas measured per cent, and Infertility 10 per cent. In the 
32' X 16", and was 10 lbs. in weight whilst case of wild fish the figures were W per cent 
another trcjut caught with Hod and Line on a and 25 per cent respectively. 

Minnow weighed 6 lbs. Heavy floods during ^ 

August and September, 1937, did extensive Crossing of Rainbow Trout Ova wl^ Brown 
damage to fish In the river. Several trout were Trout Milt gave interesting results. The cro^ 
picked up buried under sand in the Beas. became eyed and some of them hatched 

The raising of trout in the Baspa river In successfully. 

Bashahr State has been a good success and quite The year marked an extension of Besearcb 
a numl>er of them have l>een seen both above Activities of the Fisheries section, and schemes 
and below the springs where ova were planted for the survy of trout waters, carp farming and 
Fish measuring from 16' to 18' In length and ! the introduction of exotic ii>ecie8 were 
weighing SJ to 4| lbs. were caught by Anglers sanctioned. 

In the Baspa river In itoy, 1938. InveatlRatlon. on the economies of carp 

Research. A comparison of the fertility farming show the i>os8lblIity of establishing a 
of ova from wild and domesticated trout was profitable fish farming industry in ponds and 
continued during tlie year. The mortality 1 tanks. 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the| 
Department of Agricnltnre and with the help' 
of one oflftcer tralnea in Madras and another * 
officer Gained in Japan and America the! 
Department has already accomplished n j 
notable amount of development work and a| 
Bcdieine for further devefopiaent is being 
worked out. Special attention has been given 
to the regulation of fisheries In backwaters, | 
to the establishment of co>opsratlve societies ! 
among the fishing community and to the ln« 
trodaction of improved methods of sardine oil 
andgoano production. Useful work has been 


idons by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable food flshss 
and prawns. Improved methods of onrlog fish 
iare lining introduced. A cold storage plant 
! has been erected in Trivandrum for freezing 
! and preserving fisli. Work regarding the popn* 
I larisation of frozen fish is being undertaken. 
Special Schools have been opened for the 
I education of fisher lads. Certain rules have also 
been passed by Government recently for the 
grant of loans for the encouragement of fish 
; industries in the State. 


COPYEIGHT. 

There is no provision of law In British India modifications of them in their spplloationa 
for the rcghitraUon of Copyright. Protecti<m ' translations and musical compositions. In the 
for Oopyright accrues under the Indian Copy- case of works first pnbllsbsd in British India 
right Act under which there is now no regfr- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a transJaUoD is, sabjset to an impor* 
copies of these works as stated In that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
in Ahe Printing Presses and Books Act XXT the Am pnblioation of the work, pro- 
<rf 1867, Th^ndlan C<q>yrlght Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical Instm- 
modlfleatloDS in the Imperial Copyright Act meats for producing musical sounds nvre 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found nnsuitabieto Indian conditions. The 
its provlsioBs to the dronmstanoes of India. < majority of Indian melodies,** It was ezpialnad 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought Into , in Council, **bavs not been pabUshod, La., 
force in India by proclamation In the Cocett# written in staff notation, except through tlM 
of IndiM on OotoberSO, 1912. Under s. 27; medium of the phonograph. It Is impossible 
of that Act there Is llodted power for the In many eases to identify the original composer 
leoUlatuie of British possessions to modify or or antbor.aod the melodies are subject to ^eat 
addto the provitionB of the Aotlnlts application variety of notation and tune. To mMt these 
to the possession, and It is under tw power conditions s. I of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was psssed. The EngUsh Hnalcal Copyright Act of 1902 by 
portiOBs of the laperlai Act apptleable to! defining musical work as meaning apy 
British are sehednled to the Indian Act. Thejeomblnatlon of melody and harmony, or 
Act to which these provisioBa are sobedaledioltbcT of tbom, printed, reduced to writing, 
makw some formal adaptatloos of them to or othawlse graphically prodnoed or 
Indiaa law and proesdnrt, and some material reproduced. 
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Even In the earliest days ot the British occu- 
pation the destruction ol the forests In many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1865 
marked the commencement of a new era In 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 18c0 onwards forest organi- 
sation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
▼Inoes. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were besot with difflculties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind— 'a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of tne agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties ot the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
In the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been tha opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Lord 
Didhousle'i memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply Justified the steps taken, and that In 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly Increasing value, the future im. 
portance of which It is hardly possible to over- 
utimate. 

Trpon of Foroat«'**'More than one-fifth 
of toe total area of British India (lodudlng 
the Shan States) Is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unolaseed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user In favour 
of Individuals and the public are carefully 
leoorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; In the 
protected forests the record of rights Is n<^ 
•0 complete, the aoomal of rlghte after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, end the bounderlee 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
elasied forests no systematic manenement is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounte 
to nothing more than the oolleotlcm ot revenue 
until the areas ere taken up for cultivation 
or are oonverted into reserved or protected 
loreete* The total forest area of Briti^ India 
(inchidtaig the Shan States) on Slst March 
XW was S4ft,7l0 square miles or of the 


total area. This was classed as follows; 
Eeserved 107,763 ; Protected 6,263 ; Unclaued 
State 135,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there lo, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

a) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Bajputana, 

f >art ot Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
n dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being tne babul or kikar 
(Acacia aroMea), which however in the driest re- 
glous exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Declduons forests, In which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Htmalayan tract, the Peninsula ot India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests. — These occur In re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such aa tlM west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Hima- 
layan tract, and the moisture parts of Banna 
are uharactcrlsed by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetattoo 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Saatem Himalaya, Assam 
and Barma, the hiU forests are characterlxed 
by various oaks, magnolUs and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khaaia ptne (PteM 
ktosva) grows gregariously at elevations of 
^000 to 7,000 feet. In the Nortb-Westein 
Himalaya the chief timber tree it the deodar 
(Cednts iaodaraU which oocuri most oommonlj 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
amodatloD with oaks or bine pine (Pimui sreefsa); 
tosrards Ita upper limit the deodar merges Into 
vei 7 large areas of spmoe and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive foreste ^ 
the long-needled pine (Pimu Umgifalia) which 
it tapped for teein. 

(6) Littoral forests.— These oeonr on the 
sea ooMt and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (RkiMOpkonaa), Bmiind the mangrove 
belt it aa Impoitaai type oLforeet oeenstonaUy 
inundated by high tiaee,in whidi the mow 
valuable epe^ le the **tmidrl*' (BcrtHmm 

JOSMt). 
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F«rMt FoUejr.— Tl» geneial policy ol Uie 
OovttnuDMit of ladls In reUticm to foreote wot 
doflnttely laid down in 1894 by the daaaiflcatlOD 
of the areae under the control of the Depart- 
ment into fonr broad olaMet, namely 

(a) Foreeti the preeenration of which ie 
emential on ellmatlo or physical grounds. These 
are osnally situated In hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of irltal Importance 
on account of Its Influence on the storage ol 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

(0) Foresta which afford a supply of valuable 
tinaben for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as tlM teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North>£astern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
Kortb-Westem Himalaya. | 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat. 
Inferior kinds of timber, and managed for thei 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other' 
produce for local consumi^loo; these forests! 
are of great Importance in agricultural districts. | 

(d) Pasture lands.— These are not ** forests '* ! 
In the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest; 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These fonr classes of forest are not always; 
sharply divided from each other, and one and | 
the same tract may to a certain extent be i 
managed with more than one object. 

AdmiiiiatnitioB.— The forest business of 
the Qovemment ol India la carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-C^neral of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Besearch Institute at Dnhra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Const!- 
tntion of 1919 Foresta were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been adminittered by the Piovincial Oovem- 
ments, and In 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Moddlman, Home Member ol the Government | 
ctf Indh^ recommended that they be trans-l 
ferred in other provinces now nnlest any local ; 
Ctovemment on examination of tbs i^sltlon j 
can make ont a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. The Constitution 
of 1035 included Forests in the Schedule of | 
ProTlucial subjects throughout India . 

Territorial charges.— The yartous provinces 
am divided Into one or more Foieet CIreles; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Foreeta; 
provinces containing three or more eiretes atoo 
have a Chief Conservator who Is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are ; 
divided into a number of Poreet Divhdons, I 
In charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- j 
vlndal Forest Servloe : these DivMons In most j 
cases oorrespond todvil districts. Each Dlvidoii j 
oontalBS a number ct JEUnges in charge ofi 
iunlor memben of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Baagen or Deputy Bangers; heavy 
Dtvisloas am also sometimes divided Into 
SnbdlvIaiQOi. The Banges am further sub-, 
divided Into a number of beatc or protective , 
ehaigss held by Fomst Ooards or in some esses 
bj fomalem. 


Non-territorial ehanges.— Apart from tenllo- 
rlal ehangee them am various Important posts 
of a non-terrttorlal natum oonneetsd with 
Fomst Besearch and Bdueation, the pmpam* 
Uon of Forest Working PlaiM, and other tpeelal 
duties. 

The Forest Sonrico.— The Forest Service 
comprises three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service wtdl 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 offleers eon- 
sistlng of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Asalstant Conservatore. Of these fBl hay# 
been recruited direct to the servloe. The olBotts 
of this service are recruited as probat^onws 
subject to the following methods prescribed In 
the Indian Forest Service (Eecmltment) Buies, 
1928: — 

(a) by nomination in England In acoordsaos 
with such supplementary regulatkms 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council ; 

(5) by compel Itl VO examination in India in 
accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Govemor-Oeneral in Council ; 


(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by tte promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services 


(#) by the transfer of promotion of an 
officer belonging to a branch of 
Government Service in India other 
than Provincial Forest Servloe. 


Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspmded until a decision is 
reached on the reoommendatioD of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Bound Table 
Conference In regard to the provlnclaUsatlcnD 
of the Indian Forest Service. 


In Bombay and Burma, where Forests In 1919 
became transferred subject new servlees oallsd 
the Bombay and Burma Forest Services CliuM 1, 
were oreatM to take the place of the 
Forest Servloe. 


(2) The radian Foraat CBgteaartei 
Sarvtea.— This service was created in 1919 bw 
sbaoe 1922 no fnitber recmitinent has bem made 
Some of the Forest Englnssn have been traaa^ 
ferred to the Indian Forwt Servieeor the Indian 
Serviee of Bn^esis and some have realpied 
or have rstfred. The fntare streo^ is 
not cxpsctwl to reaisla at more 
three, i^, (one oaeh In Bombay, Madias and 
Pnajab). 
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(» llM Pi'ovtaeial Servle«.~-Formerly It 
oontlittd of Extra Deputy aod Extra AeiUtant 
Oonteryatori of Foreiti. All Extra Deputy 
OoBierratore who were ooneldered to be fully 
•ttalifled to bold a major charge were trane* 
ferred to the Indian Foreet Service in 1920. 
The Claes of Extra Deputy Ck)nBervatori hae 
been abolished and the service now consists of 
Extra Assistant Oonservators only. The 
fixation of the strength of the persounel of 
the service rests with the local uovemments. 

Owing to the establishment of a course for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Forests 
Service at Debra Dun since 1920, the Provin* 
cial Service course ceased to exist from 1028. 
The I.F. S. College was also closed down at the 
end of Oct. 1982 as a result of the stoppage of 
recruitment to the Indian Forest Service and 
as a measure of economy. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Foreet Eangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
^bout 000), Foresters (about 2,000) anfi Forest 
Guards (about 11,600). The Bingen have 
hitherto since 1910 been trained at three 
different oentres<~the Forest College at 
Dehra Dun (for provinces other tlian 
Burma, the Central Provinces, Blbar 
and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), the 
Burma Forest School at Pylnmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established In 1878, 
1808 and 1912 respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
is carried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes. 

The whole problem of the organisation and 
training of Forest Officers was tlirown into the 
melting pot by the 1036 Constitutional reforms 
and has not yet been settled, B-ecrultment 
lor the Indian Forest Service having oease<l, 
because Forests bavo become Provincial, tiie 
Provincial Governments liave to take measures 
for filling appointments as members of t)u> old 
I.F.8. through retirement and otherwise oeaae 
to hold them. As Forests cannot propt^rly 
be divided into Provincial watertight depart- 
ments a system of all India organisation of 
training and service may be resuscitated, but 
that could only be done through provincial 
co>operatlon ana the new Provincial Governments 
have not yet had time to consider the matter, 

Dalifa Dub FotmI CuBaim.—The Forest 
(3oUegeat Dehra Dun oompletM the tlxtyaeoond 
year ofits exlatenoe in March 1939. As a reault 
of the economic depression and oonseouent 
retrenchment it waa closed for two years in lOSS, 
owing to the reduced demand for Forest Eaagert 
from we Provinces. 

The CoUege owes its <urlgin to a 

•nbmttted in September 1887 by Sir 
Brandis, the first Inspector-General c( 
to the Government of India, in irtiich'l 
the desirability of creating a nattoT^ 

Mool in India, with the obleot of 

•tndentt for the executive caaroe 

and of enabling Forest Rangers to gtoudlfy for 
promotlOB to the superior staff. Enrettry, he 
said, must cease to be a subject of foreign 


Introduction : it must become naturalised before 
it could be regarded as established on a safe and 
permanent basis. 

The hopes of Sir Dietrich have to-day been 
largely realised. All over India, the executive 
charge of ranges and even divisionB is now being 
held l)y students of Dehra Dun or the daughter 
college at Coimbatore, and students of the 
college have become heads of the Service in 
other parts of the British Empire. 

During these 62 years the area under the 
control of the Forest Department has Increased 
from about 18,000 square miles in 1877 to about 
260,000 square nriles, which is nearly 28 per cent, 
of the whole area of British India. Over 100,000 
square miles are reserved forest, permanently 
given to the production of timber. The whole 
area of 250,000 square miles has been surveyed 
and demarcated, and nearly 73,000 square 
miles are under properly sanctioned working 
plans. 

In 1887 the crudest form of selection was the 
only form of forest management possible. To- 
day, there are available detailed tables of yield 
and volume, and much knowledge of the sylvi- 
cultural requirements of individual species has 
been accumulated. Forests have been provided 
with a network of roads and flrelinos. 

Speaking of the progress made during these 
years, Mr. C O. Trevor, the Inspector-General of 
Forests, at the reopening of the College In 1935, 
said that forestry us developed in India was the 
equal of that in any other country in the world. 
Sylvicultural systems <mite different from any- 
thing existing on the Continent of Europe bad 
been develop^ to meet India's particular needs, 
and while most countries deal with a very 
limited number of species, forestry In India was 
concerned with every type of ^'cgetatkHI, from 
tropical rain forest to temperate conUerous 
forest. 

Reaearch. — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Foreet Department in India 
ao attempt waa made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thui to oo-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com* 
aMnosment In organised forest research was st 
iatt made in lOOfi by the eetabllshment, at 
the instMioe of Sir BalnthiU £arilley>Wilmot, 
then Inapeotor-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative oontrolof the Inspector-General 
of Fbreats who Is alto the Prealdeot. There 
are five main branohiMi of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being In eba^e of a research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tern- 
pcoarily on short term contract. Indian 
Aisistante have been appointed to reeeive the 
Mcesaary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and irtken properiy quaufifid. The 
Wood Teehnolocy. Fapw rap 'Wood P reastv a - 
Ron and Seasoning 8e<^oat are in duurge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subject la Europe 
and America. 
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As a result of Mr. R. S. Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel an\- 
wbere else m the world and official reports sliow 
that the value of the experimental work done In 
them is daily ezempilfled by the unending 
stream of inquiries reoeWed from persons doing 
business jn timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the wotld. 
The officers in charge of this branch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 190d research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that In 1 9120 a new 
scheme was sanctioned lor the expansion 01 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the nea 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultiraotely lead to the fuller and bottei 
utlliratlon of the raw products produced 
by Indian foresta. 

Forest Prodocts. — Forest produce Is dlvrd- 
ed into two main heads— (1) Major pro^luce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums; 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources averages about 350 million 
cubic feet. This was undertaken a few years 
ago at the Initiation and development of certain 
large exploitation schemea, especially In Madras, 
which had Indifierent succeoa. It was hoped in 
Madraa by ntUialng modem Amoican methode 
to extract and nUlUe very large quantltlee of 
valuable timbers, but the flnid reeult proved 
that tfaAo ezteniive exploitation was Justified 
neither by the stand of timber In the forests 
nor by the poeeibilities of satisfying markets. 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopiUd a more cauttous policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, eleiffianU 
bad been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the rMult that only the fringe of the forests 
ooold be touched. The new plan is tor the 
employment of Amertcen methods. American 
loi^ng machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take ebarin of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-epread 
dcpteiMcHi in the timber t^e the emplc^eat 
ot mechanical methods for the extraettoo of 
timber had to be smpended. Elsewhere In 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies in 
the hands of contraeton who are regarded as on 


the whole trustworthy U sufficient control over 
their operations Is maintained. 

Forest Indastries. — The important role 
whi^ the forests of a country play in its general' 
commercial welfare and In providing emplw- 
ment for its popolatlon Is not always fully 
recognised. 


U accurate estimates were avall^le for India, 
they would no doubt show that apart from the 
Jungle population which Is direwy dependent 
on Ute forests and the large numb^ ox wood* 
cotters, sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and 
othera working In and near then^ employment 
on an enormous scale is provided to persons 
engaged in working up the raw produota. 
Among these latter may be mentioned oarpenten, 
wbecl-wrlghts, ooopers. boat-boUders. unness, 
rope-makers, lao-manufaeturers, basket-maksis, 
and many other dasaee of skilled labouieis. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed In Bntisb India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the aotuals, 
as much forest labour Is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months In the jresr to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, s steady snd extensive development 
of indastries dependent on the foresta of 
India may be confidently anticipated In the 
future. 


Finnnuinl BoaaUa.~The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure snd surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady. Gross revenne. 
before the recent world wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all trades jiteadlly 
Increased until It amounted to some Bs. 6 ororet 
a year, surplus revenue amounting to upwards of 
40 per cent, of gross revenue. Most of the 
provinces ordinarily show a steady increase of 
surplus. 


Atfoncles-— An sgency has been estshlMh^ 
In India by the Govemmsot of India for the sals 
of Government timber. Indian timber marketiag 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) Is now 
done under the direction of a Umber Adviser 
who is attached to the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for India. This trade has not yet 
been raised to a satisfactory level. bsMM, 
accordhig to the offidal explanation, **the 
Intense omieervatlsm in Bugllsh timber trade 
and the diffienJty of obtaining a footing tor 
little known ttmbers have combined to make 
satiilactcfy lalee very difficult". 


Bibllograpii]r.~A large number of boUetias 
and other pnwcatloDs hie been leaned by the 
Ibrest Bmearob instHuU, and of these a Uat 
can be obtained from the Fftaldeitt, Voreet 
Beeeercfa Inatitnte and CoDsge, Kew 9(Xmt, 
Vehrm Dun, U. F. 
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XXPOETS. 
(Anna*! £000). 



102S-29 

1 1081-82 

1932-88 

1033-34 

1934-85 

1935-86 

1036-8 7 j 

1937-38* 

TiMBhu 



I I 

&. (000). 

E. (000). 

R. (000). 

R. (000). 

R. (000). 

Teak 

1,187 

I 456 

' 884 i 

61,81 

00.41 

1J_1,72 

1,45,05 

368 




(E. per 

c. ton) 

(R. per 

0 . ton) 

(R. per 
c. ton.) 


f £ per ton) 

(21) 

(18) 

(17) 

(220) 

(210) 

(192) 

(210) 

(206) 

Deal and Pine 

- 


— 1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

(£ per ton) 

- 



- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Other Timbers 

48 

1 

2« 

20.01 

18,64 

21,72 

29,84 

22,65 

Ballway Sleepers . . 

— 

i 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 


1,180 

470 

860 

82.22 

1,00,05 

1,88,44 

1,76,79 

26,33 

British Empire 

87% 

60% 

76% 1 

75% 

74% 

73% 

78% 

16% 

By land 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 -- 

HAVTnraoTUftu 









Tea Chest . . . . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wood Pulp , . . . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Matches 

— 

1 "" 

— 


~ 

— 

— 

— 

Other Manufao* 




1 





tnres (g) . . 

15 

12 

18 

2.02 

1.22 

1.13 

1.68 

3.17 


16 

1 12 

1 

IS 

! 2.02 

1.22 

I 1.1.8 

1.68 

1 

8.17 


IMPOBT8. 
(Annual £000). 


TXMBIE. 

Teak 

(fi per ton) 

Deal and Pine 

(£ per ton) 

Other Timbers (e) . 
Ballway Sleepers.. 

1028-20 1 

1081-82 

1082-28 

1088-84 

1084-25 

1985-26 

1086-87 

1987.S8* 

185 

& 

9 

100 

a 

54 

(jfw) 

x:7o55):i 
11.01 
(E. perc. 

(06) 
538 
(B. pere. 

(64) 

21,51 

E, (6b0). 

7.08 

ton) 

(98) 

720 

ton) 

ll. (000). 
1,08 
(E.per 

(110) 
7.54 
(E. per 

SToooT 

6,51 
0 . ton) 

(108) 
8,75 
0 . ton) 

n 

eTIoSo). 

2,17,59 
(E.per 
c. ton.) 
(128) 
14,07 
(E.per 
0 . ton.) 

84 

British Emidie .. 
By land . . . . 

480 

17% 

dl 


( 245 

87.d^r 

js:68“ 

27.001 25.05 

11%I 9% 

4 \ 4 

2,67,41 

87% 


* Fnwi lit April, 1087, the statMloe of the foreign tea'bome trade of Brttiah India Inelnde 
the trade of Brltieh India with Bociia a^ exdude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign 
ooantrlee. 


• — BxcAudlng eleepeit. 4 — Hot available after lOii-U (£850,000). 

(fV— Bxeludinf lumlture. cablnetware, reexport!. 
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IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 


1 

1928-29 1 

1| 

1 1931-32 

[ 

1932-33 

j 1938-84 j 

1984-35 

llO 85-86 

1 

1986-87 

1987-38* 

MA5UFACTUEE8. 

i 



1 

R. (000) 

: 1 

|R. (000) i 

R. (000) 

R. (000) 

Tea chests . . 

497 1 

35« 

1 356 

400 

52,08 

58,17 

66,27 

71,70 

Wood Pulp . . . . 

311 ! 

270 

166 

208 

26,18 

20,48 

14,66 

17,17 

Matches 

Other Manufactu- 1 

129 , 

1 

I * 

4 

6 1 

1 

i 62 

1,09 

4ft ■ 

20,44 

re* (g) 

91 I 

j 82 

I 

94 j 

- ■ i 

94 1 

20,37 

22,65 

20,44 

28,19 


1,028 j 

866 

620 

1 703 1 

99.25 

1 1,02,89 

91,75 

1,87,50 


• Set* f<x)t note. 

jr— Excluding furniture, cablnetwarc, re-export*. 


EXPORTS. 


(Annual £000) 



1928-29 

1931-32 

j 1932-3 

Lac . . 

6,483 

1,380 

032 

(£ per ton) 

..j (174) 

(S9) 

(45) 

Rubber 

1,499 

334 

66 

Uyrobalans .. 

.. (a)659 

(a)409 

(a)434 

Sandalwood .. 

.. (6)323 

(6)283 

(6)106 

(Dardamoros .. 

164 

93 

109 

Cntch 

70 

81 

28 

Rosin.. 

32 'i 

J 

14 

20 

1 

- * 




1 


0 — Include* extract. b — Includes oil. 


! 1933-34 

! 

j 1934-35 

1935-36 

j 1986-87 

1987-88* 

1,648 

R. (000) 

8,20,06 

R. (000) 

M8,S6 

k, (000) 

2,84,21 

R.(OOO) 

1,62,18 

(51) 

(R. ix^T 
cwt.) 
(56) 

(R. per 
cwt.) 
(32) 

(R. per 
cwt.) 
(28) 

(R. per 
cwt.) 
(24) 

234 

65,89 

88,71 

1,04,08 

88,88 

1 (a)444 

1 (a)61,51 

!(a)50.03 

(a)42,94 

(a)51,81 

1 (6)168 

i (6)17,80 

(6)20,85 

(6)24,00 

(6)28,95 

I 169 ; 

15,81 

18,93 

18,26 

31,52 

I 28 1 

1 : 

«.T7t 

5.07t 

&,6St 

60t 

! 

1,80 

1 

78 

1 

2,06 

58 


t Include* gambler. * Bee foot note. 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 


! 

Bocin 

Turpentine and 
SubeUtnte . . . . 

|l928-29 |j 1981-32^ 

1982-88 

1988-84 

1 1984-86 

^ 1986-8(1 

1986-87 

1987-88* 

28 1 

-1 

21 

9 

12 

8 

26 

9 

E. (000) 

4.49 

j 1.48 

E. (000^ 

8,76 

t 

1 1 » 2 » 

'S' 

1,18 

R.(000) 

4,62 

7,60 


• From 1st April, 19S7. tbe statiiUe* of tlie foreign aea-bcime trade of Brttfadi India iadndo 
tbe trade of Britlaa India witb Burma and ezclade tbe direct txade of Banna wftb otber 
imeigB eomitrle*. 
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5,86,631 

19,04,580 

3,93,101 

3,37,790 

16,78,261 

—3,30,250 

90,53,787 

71,549 

—4,578 

11,24,195 

5,13,414 

1,10,340 

2,608 

4,151 

1,25,960 

3,71,619 
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1,54,46.436 

5,64,747 

4,28,300 

47,63,565 

16,85,140 

4,35,626 

38,729 
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3,49,215 
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4,18,840 

12,92,000 
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8,98,914 

1,84,360 

1,90,770 

20,21,477 

5,39,150 

52,835 

5,625 

60.373 

3,27,633 

8,151 
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1,10,39,678 

99.96,730 
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1,13,27,397 

1,25,86,854 

sS 
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29.817.000 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations.— The year 1927 taw the 
commanoement of Beam wiideas lervioes on 
the Haroonl system between India and tbe 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Eadio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph OfDoe In Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are rfmilarly 
connected with the General Post Office In London, 
and the drcnlts are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond. each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, arc landmarks 
ov.''r a distance of manv miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His ^xcclieucy the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927. 

It la noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
new companv now known as Cables and Wlreleas 
Ltd. The Indian Radio Telegraph Company 
has taken over the working of the cables at 
Bombay and Madras, and is now knoun as the 
Indian Radio and Cabl- O^mmunlcations 
Couii)an\ Ltd. The same Company also works 
a direct wlrelcj'S service between Bombay and 
Tttklo, which was opened In 198T. 

The Inland wireless stations at Delhi and Alia* 
ha bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such. 
Tlie wireless installations at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta have been modified so as to meet all tbe 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes hax'e been 
erected at many places for the purpose of 
providing constant communication with aircraft 
in fil^t. the most up-to-date system having 
been Installed. 

The Indian eoast atations have been main- 
taioed in a state of high efficiency and manv 
improvements effected. Tlie high-speed eonti- 
nuoua-wave wireless stations at Madras Fort 
and Mingaladon (Rangoon) have proved estre- 
m''dy satirfhetory and a large portion of the 
traffic between Muttaem Ind^ia and Bunna la 
regulariy worked by thli direct route Instead 
of the etreoltoos route wia Calcutta. The 
traffic Is Interrapted eoeaalonaJly by atmo- 
spheric isterfsrence. particularly dunng the 
hot weather but the dtfficultlM have been 
largely overeome by bandspeed working dnrliig 
th^ worst periods. 

In December 19S0 a radlo-tdephone service 
was op«^ between Madras and Bangrxm, by 
means of which telephonic commuiiicatioo can 
be obtained between all places la India connect- 
ed to the trunk telej^ooe system and many 
places In Burma. This service tovolved the 
eoastmotlQn of a large amount of new and up- 
to-date apparattia noth at Madras and at 
Mangoon. • 


For many ysars the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
! Island In the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modem apparatna 
I was erected and taken Into service at Santa Omt, 
^ just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

! Radio tslagrams exchanged with ships at sss 
I by coast atations In India and Burma eontinne 
, to Increase in number, and total many thousands 
I per annum. Telegrams are also pasted by 
‘wireless between Madras and Colombo when 
; the normal route Is Interrupted. 

Wlretru telephonic communication between 
; pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore sta.tlons are 
i nmlntaini'd by the Port Ttusts at Bomt»ay and 
I Rangoon . 

I Safety at Sea-— A noticeable feature of 
j wireless development during recent years 
, has been the provision of direction-finding 
, apparatus at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and 
! facilities at other coar^t stations wiiereby ships at 
jsea equipped with direction-finding appamtus 
I can obtain bearings on eoast stations and thus 
determine their poettion with a remarkable 
I degree of accuracy. The latest style of Maroosl 
^ beacon was erecte^l on Kennedy Island during 
1 1981 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All ships equipped with wireless 
i direction finders will now be able to 
; obtain knowledge of their whereabouts at a 
cott%lderable distance from tbe coast. Improved 
I arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 

1 weather reports and navigational warnings from 
I coast stations hare also proved of value U> shins 
' ar sea. An elaborate system of radio services In 
connection with civil aviation has been 
'developed especially for the assistance of 
; aeroplanes along the airmail routes between 
t Karachi and SingaT>ore and between Karachi 
and Madras. 

I Bndl»-Talapboa« Service.— An event of 
{ considerable Importance was the Inaugitratloo of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1938, when Hl« Excellency 
; Sir FriKlerlok Sykes, tbe then Governor of 
I Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hr>are, the then 
I Secretary of State for India, exoltanged 
1 messages as a preliminary to tbe opening of 
I the service to tbe public. 

The service Is based upon the beam wireless 
(system which has been operated succeisfnlly 
I for several years by the Indian Radio ana 
Caide Communleatlona Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Fspna. 
InitlaOy, tbe radio telephone service was llnuted 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to tbe United Kingdom at the other, but 
faelllUea for converaatloo with other plaoet 
were epeedlly arranged, until It was possible 
for people in Bombay to speak io ths 
United States, Oani^, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of tbe woM 
; Similarly, there was a gsadual extension of tbe 
areaeovered in India, and every importaot 
elty in India eon be placed la tels^ottK com* 
munleatloo witb Bngla&d and tbe rest of tbe 
I world. 
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Ma&v technical problemi are InvolTcd In the 
perlectloD of the India-England wlrelefi 
telephone, not the least of whi<m U the eniur^ 
lug of eeorecy. When the tenice wae first 
opmed, reports from ordinary broadcast listen* 
ere in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could he 
** tapped ** with the greatest ease, but later 
** secrecy gear " was installed. 

Any private telephone owner can use the 
serrloe for an overseas call. Before doing so, 
however, he has to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities. 

Liberal allowance is made at the discretion 
of the observing operator for periods during 
which speech Is unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service, so that the time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only. 
(Allowance Is made In charging for calls when 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation.) 

BtVMldMating. — For several years, limited 
broadoasUng services were maintained by 
Badio Clubs In Calcutta, Bombay, and HadMi, 
and although the tranamitUng sets employed 
by them were of ve^ low power, the uroad* 
oasts were popular. The dubs were assistod 
financially by a Qovemment contribution baaed 
upon the revenue from Uoense feet, but 
this did not nearly auAce to cover the cost, 
of the tranamiaslona, and the greatest credit la 
doe to the membert of thoee dubs for the sport- 
ing manner In whtoh they provided additional 
funds and undartook the entire responilbiUty 
for the programmes. 

After negotiations extending over several 
ysari, an Indtao Broadoaattng Company waa 
granted a licence to eatabllih broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to tlioee of the British 
Broadaetting Corporation, and tranamlttlng 
ttatkma were erected lu Bombay and Calcutta, 
the servloea at the former being Inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy In July 10^ and 
the latter by the (Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations had each an aerial Input 
of one and a half kilowatts, the same ae tiut 
of the fiLO stations In London, of which they 
are praoiloally duplicates. The programmes 
were to arranged that both IndlM and 
European music were broadcaat daily aud the 
news bulletins and market and weather repmti 
were read In two languages. 

Inman Stnta Brondoniting Sarviet.— 
The Indian rmdiyittlng Company waa wound 
up In IfiSO and tta operatloni have etaoe 
been ooadneted by the Goverament of India, 
In the Oommualoatlons Depaitmeat. Oovem* 
meat for thU purpoee fomed an Indian State 
Broadeastlng Service and Inetltuteda Central 
Broadoaayna Advisory Committee, repreient* 
ative of the noa-offlolal pubUe In aeeoefaitlon 
wKii the Depertmental efiMale, to keep them 
la touch with pabUo optnloa. The 
OonMBlttee hae as Its dialnnan the Ifeaher 
of the Vieeroy't BxeoaUve Council In dtarge 
of the subject. 

Oovemment, avalhng themadvea of an 
imifftivemcnt In their financial condition, in 
lSS4«8ft decided upon a large developnient of 
their broadcasting service and ahocated sub- 


stantial funds for the purpose. A specia 
j Inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
i was the constant growth of revenue from 
; Customs duties on Imports of wireless material. 
; This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Ck>vemment through the 
Increase of imports of wireless apparatus. 

The first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a hlgh power 
medium-wave broadcasting station at Delhi. 
This station was actually opened on 1st Janu- 
ary 1936. Its wave Icn^h Is 840 metres 
(882 kc/s). The wavelength was somewhat in- 
conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected It 
was l)elleved to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India. It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
! to be built. The Bombay wavelength has 
since been changed. 

The Oovemment of India decided t-o appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Mr. Lionel Flelden, who took up his dfutles 
in 1935 and was largely instrumental In the 
Initial organization of the new Delhi station. 

Oovemment, In announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large broadcasting station In Delhi, 
intimated that they proposed to follow this by 
the installation o^ modem hlgh-power trans- 
mission equipments In place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and (Calcutta and that a 
I similar modem station would be opened In 
Madras. The thorough Investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Flelden led to a 
re\islon of these plans, and through his 
instrumentality the British Broadcasting 
Corporation lent India in the early months of 
1936 the servioes of Mr. H. L. Kirke. 

A valuable report was presented by this 
official, a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated. Qovemment engaged 
Mr. C. W. Goyder, one of the foremost wlrelets, 

! and particularly short-wave, engineering expert# 
ilo the world, to be their principal engineer 
I for construction and research work. Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans lor expansion prepared by thme experte 
were placed In Deoemner 1936. It Includes new 
1 10 k.w. short-wave transmitters for Bombay 
, and Calcutta and one 10 k.w. and one 5 k.w. 
short-wave transmitters for broadcasting and 
, expenmental work In Delhi. It alto incindea 
a 10 k.w. short-wave tranamitter for 
, Madras, for sarvice throughout ^ Madras 
; Prealdeikcy. and a 200 watt madlum-wava 
tranamitter for Madras City. All this 
• apparatus will be of the moat modon 
type. This will make for ecooooiy In working 
: and should give purity of rendering unexcelled 
Jn any other eouniry. Tha short-wave plant 
it ooBsIdeied of great Importaaoe, aa it wfH 
, provMe a measure of servloe for the whole of 
, India. The medium-wave transmlttera axu 
Intended to give a first-grade aervlee on In- 
joxneoatve reeelvera In the laxte towns, M 
oww to atmoapharle eondltiaos la India 
during ths greater partof itm year cannot be 
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expected to provide % first-grade service aif UmimM' — B roadcast receiving Uceneet are 
dJstnnoes more than 30 to 50 miles from the j i«ned at Head Poet Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
special areas for which they are Intended. per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 

throughout BrlUsh India except Baluchistan and 
Hls Excellency the Harquess of Linlithgow, the North-West Frontier Provmce. Lloenceefor 
immediately after taking the oath of office as fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936. mental purposes are much sou^t atter, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address to the 1 and despite a careful somtlny of the appU- 
Princes and people of India. This remarkable ; cants, a considerable number have been laiued. 
innovation in procedure Is regarded as Indicating jThf number of traders In wtreless apparatus 
Excellency's enthusiasm for broadcasting who are required to take out special Import 
and to portend that he will show considerable! licences bas Increased considerably during the 
Interoft in Its development. past year. 

BROADCASTING STATIONS AND TRANSMITTERS. 


There are now eight AIMndta Radio Broadcasting Stations In India employing 18 trans* 
mltters. By the end of 1039 another A. I. R. Station, at Dacca, will be added. 

The following are the A. I. R. Stations — 


Station. 

\i 

s 

a: 

2 8 
^ t 

Sll 
£ ^ 

Station. 

1“ 

S 

cr: 

t 

|l 

£ 

1-1 

III 

s? 

Bombay 1 M.W. 

1-5 

vrii 

1,231 244 0 

Delhi III S.W. . . 

5 

VUD8 

15,160 

19*8 

Bombay II 8.W. 

• 10 

VUB2 

0,550 31-4 



1 

9,590 

31-8 


j 

i 

4,880 61 48 

Ijihore M.W. 

5 

VUL 

1,086 276-0 

Calcutta I M.W.. 

1-5 

VIT ' 

810 370 4 

Lucknow M.W. . . j 

5 

VUW , 

1,022'293*6 

Calcutta ir 8.W. 

•; 10 j 

lVUC2 

1 : 

0,530 31-48; 

Madras I M.W. . . ’ 

0-25 

1 

VUM 

1 

1,«02110 




4.840 61-98 




1 



• 1 

1 


.Madras II S.W. . . 

10 

VUM2i 

4,920| 

50 98 

Delhi I 31.W . 

.! 20 

VUD 

886 338-6 



1 



Delhi II 8.W. . 

■!>o 

VUD2 

i 

9,590 81-3 1 

Peshawar M.W. . . 

0-25 

ivup 1 

1,500;200 0 


( 

J i 


4,960 60-48 1 

Trlchy 

5 

YUT 1 

1 

758j397 


Indian bUt«s are Uklng up actively the installation of Radio SUtions. Hyderabad 
State has one in operatloQ, while Travancore and Baroda are expected to have stations 
in operation in the near future. 


Noaibar of Bocaivora.— -While the number 
of Wireless Receivers in India has Increased, 
the total for AU-IndIa of some 73,698 at the , 
end of April 1989 Is nefl^iglbte. when one oonsidert 
the vast population, about 880,000.000. and 
when one oonapares it with progress in Europe, 
America or Japan where it has become an ; 
tndlspensabto dynamic social institution. 

Taking the figures of wiretes Uoeoces, thare ' 
was an increase of 11,000 between January! 
lfi>8S, and July 1985. The number in April 
1987 was 48,851, in AprU 1988, 58,810 and in ! 
April 1989. 78,696. At the end of 1988 there : 
were 21,000 Ifeense hoklers In Bombay Pre- ^ 
itdency, which has the largest number In India. ; 

Ihdio laiphita.--The Impcxta of wlreteai’ 
appaimtoi intoSidia has impldty in 


it years. Imports have Increaaed In value , 
nom Bs. 10 lakhs tn 1988-88 to Bs. 85 lakhs j 
In 1986-87. Thevahiefof 1987-88 was Bs. 47*7 
lal^ while In 1988-89 wss about 41 lakhs. 


Of the total All-lndla imports for the six financial 
years 1982-38 to 1987-38, the value of imports 
into Bombay have amounted to more than naU. 

A feature of the Import statistics is the growth 
of importations from the United Kingdom, 
which now heads the list of countriee supmiiiii 
wlrelees apparatus to Indls. The United States 
comes second and the Netherlaads third, their 
riM^^^e shares in 1987-88 being M%, 88% 

During the year 1984-85, imports from the 
United Kingdom fell by over a lakh from 
Ba. 6,71,971 to 4,66^18 while those from the 
United Statee of Amtrloa Increaaed by 6| lakhs 
from Bs. 1,78,944 to 8,80,848. Is^porta from 
the United Kingdom have increased since 
to Bs. 12,^685 during 1936-87 being second to 
the United States of America exports 
to India valued at Ba. 16,02,854 during the 
same year. In 1987-88 Imports from the 
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United Kingdom Increased to Ks. 15,54,BB4 in 1036-87, including valves Miorth Ij lakhf,. 

and in 1938-39 to Rs. 16,87,726. Imports i which were for the first time recorded under 

from the U. 8. A. In 1937-88 amounted to this head, amounted to Rs. 35 lakhs, the sharo 

R*. 15,36,217 and in 1938-39 to Re. 12,63,017. of complete receivers being Rs. 26 lakhs. 

In 1935-36 the total Indian imports were 1 Belov,- are given tables showing the value of 
valued at Rs. 28 lakhs and in 1934-35 at Rs. 16 1 the radio import trade, the value of imports 
lakhs. Both transmitting and receiving appa- ' into Bombay and the share of principal 
ratuses are included in these figures. Imjmrit , countries. 


HGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following Tables give the i)OHitlon regarding wireless Imijorts into British India. 


ALUmPU IMPORTS. 

1938-89 Rs, 40 •'.) lakhs. 
1937-38 „ 47*7 „ 

1936-87 „ 35 
1986-36 ,. 28 

1934-35 „ 16 

1933-84 ,, 11 

1982-38 ., 10 


BOMBAY IMPORTS. 


19;7-38 Rs. 26-19 lakhs. 

1936-87 „ 18-06 „ 

1935-86 „ 16-70 „ 

1034-35 „ 8*77 „ 

1933-34 „ 6-65 „ 

1932-33 ,, 7*98 „ 


IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS, lit APRIL TO 31tt MARCH. 


Vrlneipal ArllcleH. 

1 

1936-37 

19' 

:.:h. 1 

1938-39. 



No. , 

Value 

No. ' 

Value i 

No. ; 

Value 

Cotnplvtc li’ire/eiK rrccivern. 

1 

1 

1 

Km. . 

1 

Km. 1 

j 

Hs. 

From Thdted Kingdom 


4,378 1 

5.77.346 

.5.137 j 

6,98.791 1 

6.635 ; 

8,1.5,185 

,, Netliorlands 


3.M12 ; 

3,81,098 i 

6,423 ! 

6,26,381 ! 

7,338 

5,05,089 

,, United States 

America 

(.f| 

i.'s.Bon 1 

13,71,170 

i 

15.092 1 


11,860 

10.30.754 

,, Other countries 


3,38-2 1 

1,87,828 1 

2.915 

2,60.903 j 

2,277 1 

2.34.500 

Total 


26.925 1 

25.17,442 

29,567 1 

28.11,415 

28,110 

•25,85,528 

Wiffhfis ValfTf, 

From Unlteti Kingdom 


' 

24,237 

93,722 

1 

15,499 ' 

80,476 

1 

17,406 

78,806 

„ United States 
America 

of 

43,107 

60,452 

44.951 ! 

59,833 

45,197 

56,436 

,, Other countries 

'•! 

7,482 

17,8v81 

20.171 i 

65,195 

7,796 

18,743 

Total 

••i 

74,826 

1,72,055 

80,621 i 

2,11,504 

1 70,399 

1,53,985 

Component parte of wireless 
receivers other than valves . . 


6,17,698 1 


1 

5,95,499 

1 

.. 1 

3.81,615 

Others 



3,12,876 1 


; 11.51,614 

.. 1 

9,76.605 

Total of Wireleee apparatne. 
From United Kingdom 



12,62,625 


15,54,884 


16.87,726 

„ Netlierlands 



4,18,660 


12,60,785 


6,36,051 

„ United States 
America 

of 


16,02,354 


15.36.217 


12,68.017 

„ Other countries 



2,36,482 


4,18,146 


5,10.930 

Grand Total 


•• 

85.20,071 


47,70,032 


40.97,788 
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The Press. 


The oewipaper Preet In Indt* !• sn eeien- 
tlally Engllsb institution and was Introduced 
•oon after the taslc of organising the adml* 
dlstratlon was seriously taken In hand by the 
Engllsb In Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the dovernor^General* 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
oade, the first newspaper was started In Cal* 
entta by an Englishman In January 17B0. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news* 
paper, Th€ Tirntt^ which came Into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy Is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not tag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay oewsiaper 
appeared, Th« Bombay Harold, followed next 
year by Tha Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Timet of India with 
which it was amalgamated In 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
foUowed thb British occupation of the Island 
much later than was the ease In Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sulTcrance before 
Plassey, but In Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and It is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which Is better known from the name 
of Its founder as Hieky'e Gazette or Journal. 
Elckv like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
anterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as be made his paper a medium of 
pubilshing gross scandal, and he and his loumal 
disappear^ from public view lo 1782. Several 
Journals rapidly followed HLIcky's, though they 
did not fortunately copy Its bad example. TAs 
Indian QazeUe had a career of over half a 
eentuij, when In 1838 It was merged Into the 
Bmgaf Harkaru, which came Into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The IntUan Daily Seeet srttb wbicb they 
were amalgamated In 1866. 5o fewer than 
five papers followed In as many yeeura, the 
Bengal Gautte of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calentta Gazette, started lo February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Govemmeot, flourishes 
ftUl as the official gaxette of the Bengal 
Oovemment. 

In 1821 a lyndlcite of Xofopsan merehants 
and officials eommesced the pnbileatloa of 
John BuO in ike Meuk, a daBy paper wtileli was 
Intended to raflaet Tory opmloii In ladla and 
•ct an exampls to the Pete gnsmOy in the 
matter of Modeiatian and lestcalnt. The 
name of this Jonnal was alteisd to Tke Wngl Uk 
mem by ths ftanoos Bloeqtuler la ItSfi, 

Prom Its ooauneocenNot the mss was 
laalonity watched hy the aatbocttics, wtm 
put sertoua fectimlnts upon Its independsoee 
sttd posrasd a policy of dtecouiagemcnt and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting Its servants. Prom 17M to ITfifi 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured aud bad to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellwey 
Government promulgated stringent roles tor 
the public press and Instltnied an official censor 
to w^m everything was to be sobmitted before 
poblicatioD. toe penalty for offending attlnsl 
these mlee to be immediate deportatkm. Thsst 
regulations continued tu force till the time of 
tb(> Marquis of Hastings srfao lo 1818 aboUibed 
the ceusorsblp and substituted milder roles. 

This change proved beneflolal to the stains 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of Journalism, which bau till 
then been considered a low profewdon. BUk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and bestknosrn 
of Anglo-Indian Journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authoiitlos, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem* 
porarlly occupied Hastings' place, he was de- 
port4<d under rules spoclaUy passed. Bat 
Lord Amherst and stlU more Lord William 
Bentlnck were persona of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was loft prac* 
tlcally free, though there existed oertsln 
latlons wbicb were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1835, once strongdy but In vain uiged ths 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who sno* 
ceeded for a brief period Bentlnck. removed 
evr>n these regulations, and brought about 
what Is called the amaoclpatlon of the press 
lo India Id 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era In the history of the Indian press, 
i Among papers that came Into being, wms the 
I Bombay Timee which was started towards 
I the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
I Bombay, and which In 1861 changed Its name 
to the Tiifief of India. The Bombay Gazette 
founded In 1791, ceased publlcatton in 1914u 

The liberal spirit In wbicb Lord Bastings 
bad begun to deal wttb the press led not (miy 
to the Improvement In the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper In any Indian language was the iSamaekor 
Durpan started by the famous flerampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marsbman In 
, 1818 lo Bengali, and It received enconrage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed It to elreii- 
lute through the post offlee at one-toorth the 
. osual rates. This was followed In 1822 by a 
• purely native paper In Bombay called tbs 
\ Bombay Ba mackar whleb stlU exists, and Urns 
t was tam the fonndatloo of the Kativs Indian 
I press which at the present day Is by far ths 
I Urgest part of the preni ta India, osmbsrlng 
lover 660 papan. 

j fion 18 S 6 to the Motloy tbs niess spread 
to other dtles like Deilil, Agra, Gwalior, and 
{ even Lahore, whereas tee mmy It was ebtofly 
- - - iQ ^ Piestdeocy towns. During 
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the Mutiny It# freedom bed to be temporarily isflnesoe and alao circulation wai eatlalaetory. 
controlled by the Gagging Aet which Canning Famooi jonmallata like Robert Kxdght, Jamee 
pai ied In Anne 1867 on account of the llcenee Maclean and Hnrrli Mookerjl floorlshed In 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation. The Citil and MUikire Oautu 
the fears of Its clrcnlatlng Intullgence which was originally pnbtiehed In dlmla as a weekly 
mlfht be prejndiolal to pnbUc interests. The paper, the first Issne bemg dated Jane 22aa, 
A<A was passed only tor a year at the end of 1872. Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free. the most famous paper In Northern India 

On India passing to the Crown In. 1858, an was the MopueUiU, originally published at 
era of prospMy and progress opened for the Meemt, hot afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole conotry In which the press participated. Ambala After a lively existence for a few 
There were 18 Anglo-Indian papers at the years In Simla the Civii and MUUary Oat$U$ 
beginning of this pemd In 1858 and 25 Native aoqnired and Incorporated the Mo/utiiUls, 
papers and the clrcalatlon of all was very small and In 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
The number of the former did not show a great from Simla to Lahore, and the GossOc began 
rise In the next generatloo, but the rise In to be published dally. 

INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper { 
was subject to licence by the GoveoMMIenexal 
In Council, and the licences were tuned or 
refused at the discretion of OovemasiBt. Aet 
XI of 1886 repealed the old R^nlsMons and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requlremonta. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Begtstratlon of Books Act, and, except for an 
Aet which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular P^ Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord B4pon 
In 1882. Prom that date until 1007 Government 
made no attempt to Interfere directly with the 
liberty of the l^ress, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with In other ways by the passing 
In 1808 of section 184A of the Penal Code In Its 

ff esent form, which had been originally enacted 
1870, and by the lotroduotlonlnto the Penal 
Code of section 168A and Into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a , 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1007, but the dissemination of { 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1008 < 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act! 
was paiuwd which dealt with papers indUn| 
to mur^r or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

Thn Indtaa Act. 19t0. wm • measure 
of wider scope, the main ob}ect of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the Umits of legtUmate 
discussion. 

Tbs Act deals, not only with Incttemeuts 
to murder and acts of vtoienoe, but also with 
other specified dasees of published matter, 
includli^ any words or signs tending to s^m 
soldiers or sailors from their aliegianoe or duty, 
to bring into hatted or contempt the British 
Govemment, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of Bis Ms>sty's subjects In India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private 
indl\iduals. 

The different eeotloni of the Aet have In 
view (1) Control over nres»es and means of 
pohUoation; (11) contr<^ over publishers d 
newspapers; (111) control over the Imports- 
tlon into Brithh India and the transmission 
hy the post of objectionable matter ; (Iv) the 
miHprestlon of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wbereever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.— By the 
antumn of 1017 the Govemment of India bad 
hegna to consider the desirabUlty of modifying 
at least one section of the Frees Act to whloE 

S eat exception had been taken on aeooont of 
e wide powers that It mve. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Looal Government, 
a Committee was appointed In February 1921 
alter a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the ProM and Regbtration of Irooks 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1010. and 
rejxirt what modifications were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an no- 
•nlmous report In July 1021, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapeit Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(8) The Press and EegIstratloD of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
I where neoessi^ to meet the conclusion noted 
' below : (a) Toe name of the editor should 
be Inscribe on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
I regards criminal and cIvU responsIbUiUes ; 

, (5) any person registering under the Press and 
, Jlegistratlon of Books Act should be a major as 
delmed by the Indian Majority Aet ; (e) local 
Govemmente should retain the power of con- 
, llscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
{the owner of the pre« or any other person 
I agi^ved being able to protest before a court 
; challenge the edxure of sudi document. In 
: which ease the local Govemment ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
I seditious character of the documents. The 
; poweie conferred by Sections 18 to 15 of the 
I Press Act should be retained. Customs 
land Postal olBoets being empowered to eeiae 
eedltloua Uteratuie wlttiin the meaning of 
1 Section 124A of the 1. P. C. subject to review on 
I the part of the local Government and ohaUeuge 
, by any pereons tntensted in the oooxte ; (s) any 
peieon challenging tha ordaca of Qovenunent 
.should do ao Intiw locil High Court ; (/> the 
; tenn of impriaoiunait pmecHbed In Sections 12, 
1 18, 14 and 15 of the Pmi and Begli^tion of 
; Books Act thoold he ladaced to six months ; (g) 
j the ptovlaioai of flaetton 16 of the Press Act 
i should he reproduced In the Press and Beglstra- 
tion of Act. 

I Effect wae given to these recommendations 
I during the year 1822. 
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Pr«M AMoctetkm of ttie 

end ot 1916 tlili iMooifttlOD wu foroMd 
In Bombay. Aoooidlng to tbe artiolei of 
eonstttatloo. **lta object* iball be to firotect 
tbe pre« of tbe coontry by all lawful meane 
from arbitrary lawa and their administration, 
from all attempts of tbe Legislature to encroach 
on Its liberty or of tbe esecutlee autborlties 


to Interfere with tbe free exerotae of tbeir calling 
by journalists and prea pco^etois, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed adelmbls from 
time to time.*' Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Bs. 10 annually. The allSalii 
of tbe Association are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Pressei nt Work nnd Number of Nownpnpem. 
PeiiofUenla nnd Books PnbllnlMd- 







Books. 

Province 


Printing 

Pretses. 

News- 

papers. 

Period 1- 
cali. 

In 

English or 
other 
Bnropean 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vemacuiar and 
Classical) or In 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras . . . • 

• • 

Ca}2,458 

(a) 348 

904 

449 

2,210 

Bombay (d) . . . . 

* * • • 

1,108 

357 

168 

441 

2.999 

Slnii (d) 


233 

156 

' 45 

70 

537 

Bengal 

• . . . 

l,57M 

145 

065 

008 

2.577 

United Provinoea . . 

.. 

1.011 

377 

371 

283 

3,167 

Pnnjab 

• « • • 

589 

394 

435 

236 

1,823 

Burma 

* s • • 

381 

4] 

152 

14 

212 

Bihar 


208 

35 

as 

83 

322 

Orissa 

.. 

74 

24 

70 

12 

514 

Central Provinces and Bersr 

(b) 232 

(0 95 

55 ' 

16 

130 

Assam .. 

.. 

86 

36 ; 

1 39 


16 

North-Weat Frontier Province 

46 

(f) 53 


11 

9 

AJmer-Merwara (d).. 

.. 

45 

10 ; 

18 

19 

104 

Coorg(d) 

.. 

7 

3 ! 

1 ’ 

' 

1 

Delhi ^ 

.. 

200 

90 1 

j 

130 

22 i 

220 

ToUl 

, 1086-37 .. 

8,263 

2.164 

8,198 ' 

2.570 

14,841 


r 1936-36 
1934-35 .. 
1933--34 .. 

7,708 ! 

7.557 

6,937 

2,252 

2,123 

1,748 

3,042 i 
3.363 
3^08 1 

2,781 ! 
2,790 
2,628 , 

14,242 

13,945 

14,140 

Total? 

1932-88 .. 
1931-32 .. 
1980-31 .. 

6,756 

6.646 

6,520 

1,659 
1,743 
1,708 1 

2,847 1 
2.893 t 
2,760 , 

2,709 

2.441 

2 358 

13,580 

18,182 

14,074 


1929-30 .. 
1928-29 

L 1927-28 .. 

6,385 ' 
6,102 
5,919 

1,693 ! 
1,695 1 
1,525 j 

8,057 ! 

2,960 

2,954 

«,8S5 ! 
2,556 
2.882 

13.935 

14,427 

14315 


( 0 ) iieiaces to the Calendar Tear 1PS7. 

(bj Includes 0 preaws wtiieb are reported either cloead or not working. 

(e> Indndes 61 perfodkaM which are treated aa oewipapm aa they eontain pnbHc news or 
eonuiieDts on psiblle news. 

(4) Ftgnias relate to the Osleadar year 1966. (e) Indndes periodicals. 
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Banking. 


An event of great importanoe in the hiittory 
of Indian banking waa the formation on the 27tii 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Preaidency Banka 
of Bengah Bombay and Bfadras. 


The idea of a Central Banking eitabllshment 
for Brltiih India waa mooted aa early aa 1880, 
and waa the aubjeot of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilaon, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
In 1867 Mr. Dlokaon, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, aubmitted detailed pro- 
poaala for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
denoy Banka. On various later occasions the 
matter waa brought forward without result and 
it was diacuBsed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 19l!i. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was nowever the result of a rapproehmfMi on 
the part of the Banks themselves aa a result of 
the esperienoe gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and eitending the Banking system in 
India, 


Tht PrealdeBcy Banks:— The history of 
the Frualdenoy Banks In their rolationahip wl 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
waa restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note Issue, 
though by tlwlr agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact tln^ paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of tiieir right of issue, they 
were siven the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
Tte old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
UDohanged. In 1946 the agreemento were re- 
vised and the paper currency businees was re- 
moved from tlteir control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third period dates from the Preaidency Banka 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the moat Im- 
porUnt UmiUUona of the earlier period were 
rsimpoeed. But, very briefly, the {irincipal 
restnotiona Imposed by this Act prc^lblted the 
Banka from oondocting foreign exchange 
butlnese, from borrowing or teoelviog deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than alx mootha, or upon 
mortgage or oo the eeourity of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promiaeory notes bearing lees 
than two Independent namae or upon goods, 
nnieas the gooda ol the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank aa aeoorlty. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct Interference 
In the management, ceasing to appoint oAeial 
dliootoia and dianoidag of their ahaiee In the 
Banka. Tha Banka no longer enloyed the foil 
ana of Uii Government balanoea. Beeerve 
Traaaortes were oonsttluted at the Preaidency 
towns Into which the aurnlus teveanM were 
drawn and the bslanoM left at the diapoaat of 
the Banka ware sIMetly Hmlled. 


This system contlooed with only minor 
modlflcationa until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was dfillberately adopted 
of rednclng the amount of the balances held in 
the Eeserve Treaearles and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters ol the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India: — Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
Into force at such date as the Central Govern- 
ment may by notification in the Ofllcial Gazette 
of India appoint, the control of the Bank is 
entrusted to a C^entral lioard of Directors with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Ib)ard 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of : — 

(а) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards ; 

(б) one person elected from amongst the 

memliers by each Local Board ; 

(c) a Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Director appointed by the 

Central Board ; 

(d) not more than two non-officials, nomi- 

nated by the Central Government. 

Bcproscntatlves of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may bo added at the 
discretion of the Central Board. 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Bt>ard but 
not entitled to vote.' The Deputy Managing 
Director Is entitled to vote in the alienee of the 
Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall nominiite an 
officer ol the Crown to attend the meetings 
of the Central Board but he shall not be 
entitied to vote. 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
prorision was made for the increase of the capital 
of the bank. The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 8| crores of rupees In shares 
of lU. 500 each, fully subscribed. The additional 
capital authorised was 7^ crores in shares of 
Ba. 500 each, of which Ba. 125 lias been called 
up, making the present caplUi of the Bank 
Rs. Hi crores, of which Bs. 5,62,50,000 has 
been paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
Is Ks. 5,55,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 31 st 
December 1938 showed the deposits at 
Ba. 81,50.94,830, and Cash Rs 8,98.97.841 
with a percentage of oath to liabilities of 11.02. 

A gm m mU with RsMeve el laSm 

The Bank has entered into an agreement with 
the Beeerve Bank of India which will remain in 
force for 1 5 years and thereafter until terminated 
after five years' notice on eitlier side. Provi. 
lions contained in the agreomm^t between the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are 

The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
In BriUsh India where there Is a brandi of the 
Imperial Bank of India whieh waa In existenoe 
at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 
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India Act 1034, and there U no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Beeerve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of the Mrformanoe of the 
Agency dnties, the Keserve ^nk of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera* 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement is in force a commls- 
9ion calculated at 1/16 per cent, on the first j 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent, on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursementi 
dealt with annually on account of Government. 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 


I Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expsit 
accounting investigation. 

I In conc^eration of the maintenanoe by the 
I Imperial Bank of India of branches not ieis In 
t number than those existing at the oommenoement 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperla) Bank the 
following payments 

(а) during the first five years of this agree- 

ment Ra. 9 lacs per annum ; 

(б) during the next five years of the agreement 

Rs. 0 lacs per annum ; and 
(c) during the next five years of the agree- 
ment Rs. 4 lacs per annum. 


The Directorate. 


Managing Director Sir William Lamond. 

Dy. Managing Director . . A. R. Chisholm, Bsq.. (Off) 


Preeidenia, Vice-PresidefUs and Secretnruta of the Local Boards. 


CALCUTTA— 

Sir James Reid Kay . . President. 

Ral Bahadur Moongtu Lall Tapuriah Vice-President. 

F. H. Moorhouse, Esq., (Off.) . . Secretary. 

Bombay— 

J. F. Macdonell, Esq., M.o. Prosldeni. 

Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Vice-President. 

A. McCulloch, Esq. SecreUry. 

Madras — 

C. G. Alexander, Esq President. 

Rao Bahadur V. Thiruvengadathan Chetty Vice-President. 

R. S. Paton, Esq., (Off) Secretary. 


Nominated by the Central Oovemment. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sam Das, c.i.E., Lahore. 

Elected under Section 28, (1), (ll), of the Act by the Local Boardf. 
G. B. Morton, Esq., M.c.„ Calcutta. 

The Hon'ble Sir Rahlmtoola M. Chinoy, Bombay. 

G. U. Hodgson, Esq., Madras. 


Barra B a a a a r . 

Calcutta. 

CUve Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
BycuUai^Bombay . 
Dadar, Bombay. 
Maadvl, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Mount Road, Madras. 


Abbottabad. 

Abobar. 

Adonl. 

ASnedabad. 

AhmsdabadCItj. 


Abner. 

Ak^ 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 


AUeppey. 


Manager in London* 
R, R. BirreU, Esq. 


BBASOBI8. 


Ambala Cant. 

Amraotl. 

Amritsar. 


Bangalore. 

Bareilly. 

BaoiMln. 

Belgaum (Sub-Branch) 
Beilary. 

Benarea. 

Berfaampore (Oan jam). 
Beswada. 

Bhagalpor. 

BbopaL 
Broach. 


GaUeat. 

Oawanpore. 
Cbandausi ( Sob - 
Branch). 
Ohaadpur. 

Cbapnu 

Chittagong. 


Oo^in 


Coimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Coddalore. 

Coddapah. 

Cuttack. 


Dacca. 

Darbhanga. 

Darjeeilug. 

Dehxa Duo. 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dhnila. 

Dlbrngarh. 

EUore. 

Erode. 

Btavab. 

Farrukhabad. 

Fafoaepore. 

Fyaabad. 

Gaya. 

Oodhia. 

Ctojra. 

Oorakhpur. 


Gujraowala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hapor (Sub-Braneb). 
Haihrae. 

Howrah. 

HoblL 

Hyderabad (Deoean). 
Hyderabad (Slod). 
Indon. 


Jaipor. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaigiri. 


Jodbpv. 

Jobbalpom. 

Jollnfidor. 


laanr(8ab-Bi«Mli.) 

KateL 
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lAbon. 

Lftoiifc. 

Lvcluiow* 

Lodblana. 


M>nrtal>y. 

ICftngalore. 

liaanUpatam. 

Ifaernt. 

IClrpurkbas ( S u 1) > 
Bianoh). 

Hoatsomery. 

tforadabad. 

Moolmeln. 

Hultan. 

Marree. 

Muatoorie. 

Mattra. 



Muzaflaraagar. 

Muzaflarpor. 

Myiagyaa. 

Myrneoslngb. 

Nadlad. 

Kagpor. 

Kami Tal. 

Kanded. 

Kaadyal. 

Baraiagoage. 

Kaaik. 

Kegapatam. 

Ne^re. 

New Delhi. 
Nowehera. 

Okara (Sub-Branch). 
Ootacamuad. 

Patoa. 

Peshawar. 


Peshawar City. 

Poona. 

Poona City. 
Porbandar. 

Poraea. 

Qnetta. 

Ualpnr. 

Bajabmondry. 

Bajkot. 

Bampnr. 

Ban goon. 

Batlam (Sub-Branch). 

Bawalplndl. 

Saharaaput. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 

Shillong. 

Sholapur. 


Slalkot. 

Simla. 

Sltapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Sukkor. 

Surat. 

Tellloherry. 

Tlrunelyeli. 

Tirapor. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trlchur. 

Trivandmm. 

Tutlcorln. 

Uilala. 


Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vislanagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


la Schedule I, Part 1, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1920 as amended by the! 
ammidment Act of I934(the various descriptions i 
of buainess which the !muk may transact are 
laid down, and In Part 2 it Is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact any 
l^d of bankhig business other than that 
•anotioned in Part 1 . 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are > 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of: — 

(a) Stocks, etc,, in whidi a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and shares of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

(b) Securities issued by Shite aided Ball- 

ways, notified by the Central 
Covemment. 

(e) Debentures, or other securities Issued 
under Act, by, or on belialf of a 
district or municipal board or under 
the authority of any State in India. 

(d) Debentures of compunios with limited 
liability registered lu India or else- 
where. 

(s) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. 


(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances. 

(g) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro- 
Notes. 

(A) Fully paid shares of Companies with 
Uml^ liability or immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security where 
the original security la one of those 
speoUlM in * a * to * f ' and, it autho- 
ruMd by the Central Board, In * g.* 
(2) Belling of promissory notes, debentures, 
•took-reoeipts, bonds, annuities, stock, shares, 
saottzitles or goods or documents of title to 
goods depQiltM with or assigned to the Bank 
as sooorlty for advanoea. 


(2) With the sanction of the Provincial 
OovMument, advancing money to Courts of 
Wards upon aeourity of estates In their charge 
for the period not exceeding nine months in the 
ossa of advances relating to the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six mouths 
In other cssos, 

(4) Drawing, aooepUng, dlaoounttng. buying 
and eefilng of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable seouriUes. 


(6) Investing the Bank’s funds in the 
securities referred to in (I) a, 6, c and d. 

(fi) Making, issuing and circulating of bank 
poot-biUs and letters of credit to order or other- 
wise than to the bearer on demand. 

(7) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(») Becelvlng deposits. 

(0) Beoeivlng securities for safe custody. 

(10) Selling and acquiring such properties as 

may come into the Bank’s possession in satis- 
faction of claims. 

(11) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee. 

(12) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates, 

(13) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India. 

(14) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
months In the case of bills relating to the financ- 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months in other cases. 

(15) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets of the Bank. 

(16) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks ; and 

(17) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business Including foreign exchange 
business. 

The principal restrictions placed on the buai- 
ness of the Bank lu Part 2 are as follows : — 

(1 ) It shall not make any loan or advance : — 
(u) ^For a longer period than six months 

except as provided in clauses 3 and 
14 abo>’e ; 

(6) upon the security of stock or shares 
of the Bank; 

(c) sa\'e in the ease of estates specified in 
Part I (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of Immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

I (2) The amount which may be advanced to 
I any individual or partnership is limited. 

I (3) Dlsoounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
! or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibiUtlet of at least two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in general partnership. 

(4) Dlsoounts osnnot be made at advaooes 
given against any security not being a seoority 
In which a trustee may invest trust money 
under the Indlsn Trui»ts Act, 1882. 
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Govemment Deposits. 

The toUowlng statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at varions period 
daring the la&t 58 years or so : — 

In Laiht of rupee*. 



Bank ! 

Bank 

Bank 

: I. 


Bank 

Bank 

Bank 



of 

of 

of 

iTotal. ' 

— 

of 

of 

of 

Total. 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

1 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 


80th June 








i 

r 

1881 .. 

280 

61 

53 

344 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

1 08 

j 482 

1880 . . 

S29 

82 

89 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

i 93 

1 680 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1015 .. 

263 

187 

102 

1 652 

1896 .. 

Cl 

1 88 

67 

370 

1016 .. 

336 

203 

‘ 115 

; 714 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

! 209 

. 2263 

1906 . . 

186 

03 

46 

325 

1918 .. 

C64 

540 

1 213 

1 1426 

1911 .. 

108 

120 

1 77 

404 J 

' 1919 .. 

346 

208 

1 142 

' 786 

1912 .. 

210 

155 

75 

' 440 1 

1920 . . 

26th Jan. 

801 

663 

I 170 

1634 






1021. 

364 

205 

138 

708 


licPEaiAi. Bask. 


30th Jane 1921 2,220 

„ 1922 1,672 

„ 1923 l,25fl 

„ 1924 2,208 

1926 2,252 

,, 1926 8,254 

, 1927 1,004 

1928 790 

1929 2.074 

1030 1.801 

2981 1,596 

„ 1932 1,908 

1983 .. .. 5H:» 

„ 1934 791 

RmBTE Bask. 

3lst Dee. 1936 604 

„ 1936 T14 

1917 970 

1938 1,118 
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Govenuncat Depotitt. 

The propoit.ioDi which OoTernment depocltihcve borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Aeierve and depoeite of the three Banin are ebowo below 

1% Lakkio f Rupe^. 



- 

1 

Capital. 

2 

Keaerve. 

8 

Oovemment 

depoaita. 

j 4 

Other 

1 deposlta. 

1 Proportion of 
Government 
! deposits to 

1 1, 2, 3 4. 

lat December 

1901 

860 

158 

840 

1468 

14*8 per cent. 

190(i 


860 

218 

807 

2745 

8*8 „ 

1907 


860 

279 

885 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1006 


860 

204 

825 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1900 


860 

809 

807 

8265 

7’4 „ 

1910 


860 

818 

889 

8284 

9*7 „ 

1911 


860 

881 

488 

8419 

9*6 „ 

1012 


875 

840 

426 

8678 

9*0 „ 

1018 


875 

861 

687 

8644 

11*8 „ 

1014 


875 

870 

661 

4002 

10-6 

1926 


875 

886 

487 

8860 

9*5 „ 

1916 


875 

869 

620 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1017 


875 

856 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

1018 


871 

868 

864 

5097 

12-9 

1019 


! 875 

840 

772 

7226 

8*8 

1920 


875 

855 

901 

7725 

9*6 

80th June (Imperial 
Bank). 

1021 

647 

876 

2220 

7016 

21 8 „ 

1022 

• a • • 

562 

871 

1672 

1 6336 

18*6 

1928 

• « « • 

662 

411 

1256 

! 7047 i 

18-6 „ 

1024 

• • • • 

562 

486 

2208 

! 7662 

! 20-2 „ 

1926 

• « • a 

562 

467 

2252 

7688 1 

! 20*7 

IOS6 

a a • • 

662 

477 1 

8264 

7630 1 

27*4 „ 

UR? 


662 

402 ' 

1004 ! 

7817 

10*6 

1028 


662 

607 

796 

7881 1 

8*6 „ 

1029 


662 

617 

2074 i 

1 7288 ; 

19'9 ,, 

1080 


562 

627 i 

1891 

1 7008 i 

14*6 „ 

1981 


662 

637 

1606 1 

i 6615 1 

17'1 ,, 

1982 


662 

642 

1908 

1 6146 

20*8 ,, 

loss 


662 

620 i 

682 1 

i 7428 

6*4 „ 

1034 


662 

627 

1 791 1 

1 7488 ' 

8-4 


Recent Progrees. 

The following etatementi ehow the progreM made by the three Bankt prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank 

in LaJUU of Ruptaa. 

Bark of bkroal. 



! 1 

— j Capital. 1 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

site. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

1 Dividend 

for year. 

1st December 

1900 

200 j 

108 1 

165 

688 

243 

186 

11 per cent 

1006 


200 

140 1 

167 

1 1204 

896 

181 

18 

1906 


200 

160 1 

160 

1606 

528 

149 

12 

1907 


200 

167 

187 

1678 

460 

279 

12 

1908 


200 

166 1 

178 

1676 

507 

849 

12 

1909 


200 

170 1 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

It 

1910 


200 

175 j 

198 

1609 

514 

868 1 

Id 

1911 


200 

180 

270 

f 1677 

729 

821 I 

Id 

1912 


200 

185 1 

234 

1711 

665 

810 1 

Id 

1918 


200 

191 > 

SOI 

1824 

840 

819 1 

Id 

1914 


200 I 

200 , 

287 

2160 

1169 

•21 

16 

1916 


1 200 

•204 

265 

1978 

786 

798 

16 

1916 


: 200 

•218 

274 

2148 

m 

768 

16 

1917 


I 200 i 

t221 i 

448 

2934 

1482 

778 

17 

1918 


* aoo 

2180 1 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 


1 1 

1200 

405 

8254 

997 

884 

i 17 

mo 


( 200 ! 

I21O ' 

484 

3398 

mi 

910 

1 lOi .. 


* Inolndta Re. t% lakha aa a teaerre for depreelatios of tnmtmenU. 

* .. M 
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Banc of Bovbat. 



— 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

eite. 

Other 

depo* 

alts. 

Cash. 

In vest- 
ments. 

! Dividend 

1 lor year. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent. 

1906 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 » 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 n 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

18 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

877 

149 

13 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1085 

415 

168 

18 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1068 

486 

149 

14 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

816 

210 

14 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

no 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 

1916 



100 

100 

186 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 



100 

90 

142 i 

1367 

667 

312 

15 M 

1917 



100 

92 

2S5 ; 

2817 

1898 

744 

174 .. 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

642 

353 

m 

1919 



100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 

315 

194 

1920 



100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 

Bank of Maoeas. 

1900 



60 

22 

35 i 

260 

82 

67 

8 per cent. 

1905 



60 

SO 

41 

844 

140 1 

71 

10 

1900 



60 

82 

54 ' 

855 1 

151 

81 

10 

1907 



60 

86 

85 

416 

162 > 

84 

10 

1908 



60 

40 

62 

447 

168 ‘ 

84 

11 

1909 

.. 

**i 

60 

44 

49 

600 ' 

141 1 

79 

12 

1910 



60 

48 

72 ! 

567 1 

184 1 

85 j 

12 

1911 



60 

52 

69 

625 

165 j 

104 1 

12 

1912 



75 

70 

75 ; 

748 ' 

196 

113 j 

12 

1913 



76 I 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 1 

12 

1914 


. . 1 

75 1 

76 

91 

761 

207 i 

134 

12 

1915 

.. 


75 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 j 

12 „ 

1916 



75 

55 

104 i 

960 i 

286 1 

161 

12 

1917 


^ 1 

76 t 

fO 

87 

1020 

496 , 

94 

12 

1918 


^ ' 

76 

50 

102 1 

954 

271 ! 

189 

12 

1919 



75 

45 1 

104 

1215 

486 

175 ! 

12 

1920 

•• 


75 

45 

118 

1579 

505 1 

211 

18 


licpKRUL Bank. 

SOtb Jnoe. 




! 


i 


i 

1921 


547 

871 

2220 j 

7016 

' 3483 

1 1652 

! 1 6 per cent. 

1922 


562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 

1923 


562 

435 

1256 I 

7047 

2918 

925 

1 1<» 

1924 


562 

457 

2208 , 

7662 

2195 

1175 

1 10 

1925 


M2 

477 

2252 j 

7588 

8582 

1413 

10 

1926 


562 

492 

3254 1 

7580 

4508 

2188 

10 

1927 


662 

507 

1004 1 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 

1928 


662 

517 

796 ! 

7381 

1377 

2535 

10 

1929 

:: 

662 

527 

2074 1 

7233 

8041 

2409 

16 

1930 

1 

562 ! 

587 1 

1891 • 

7008 1 

1696 

2969 

Ifl 

19<3l 


562 1 

542 t 

1 

1596 ; 

6615 1 

1717 1 

3077 

1* 

1982 


562 ! 

515 ! 

1908 < 

6149 

2201 i 

2979 

12 

1938 


562 

520 : 

5S2 

7423 

2308 j 

3973 

12 

1934 


562 

527 i 

791 1 

7483 ; 

2165 

8932 

12 

1985 


562 

542 i 

• 

7243 t 

1676 1 

3783 

12 

1936 


562 

550 ! 

• • 

7894 

1976 

4254 

12 

1937 

V.i 

562 

550 J 


8314 1 

2168 1 

4065 

12 

1988 

. J 

562 

552 < 

1 

8118 1 

1628 ‘ 

3975 1 

12 


• UoTt. Bepoiiu vert tAlMufover by JBveerve Iktik as from lit AprUltfS^T 
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U$$»m Battle. — Tho Itoserve hank ot India 
Act ira§ pAfsed by tb« Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the (Governor-General 
on dtb March 10.^4 and the Bank began to 
fnoction from 1st April 1935. From this date, 
the Keserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Issue Department. The assets 
of the Gold Standard Beserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department. From July 1st 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time liabilities. The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date. 

The share capital of the Reserve Bank Is 
6 crorcs of Rupees In shares of Rs. 100 each, 
fully paid up. The Reserve Fund of Rupees 
five crorot Is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Seourities. 

The Bank maintains share registers at Its 
oflices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 

MimaienMiil.—The general superintendence 
and ^iwlon of the aflairs and business of the 
Bank Is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acta and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board Is 
composed of 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the CXmtral Governintmt after 
oonrideratlon of the recommendations made 
by the Board. 

(ft) Four Directors nominsted by the 
Central Government. 

(c) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
•bareholders on the various registers. 

(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors nre 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding live years as the Central 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for re-appointment. A Local 
Board is constituted (or each of the five areas. 

Bmtoest whlcb the Bank nsay t w ia e f.— 

The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following oommeielaf business, 
piM >-The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out Interest ; the pnreiisse, sale and redlaoount ! 
of Mils of exchange and itfomlasory notea with 
certain reatriotkms ; the inakln| of loaiis and 
advances, repajrable on demand but not axoead- 
ing 00 daya, a^Onst the aeeurlty of etoeks, funds 
and •aeurltiea (other than Immovable property) 
againat gold coin or bnlUon or dooumenta of 
litia to dbesame and aueh bills of exchange and 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purohaae from 
and sale to schedoled Banks of aterUng in 
amounts of not less than the equlvale^ of 
Rb. 1 lao; the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
lecnrities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority in 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank Is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State In India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares ; lor the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares ; for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 


Right to issue Bank Notes. — 'Phe sole 
right to insiio bank notes In British India 
is vested in the Heserve Bunk and at the 
commencement the Bank shall issue 
eurrency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not Issue any 
currency notes. The Issue of bank notes shall 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be eeparated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 


OUigetiMi to Sdl or Buy Sterling. — The 

Bank shall sell to or buy from any peieon who 
makes a demand In that behalf at its office 
jlu Bombay, CAlcutta, Delhi, Madraa or Ban- 
I goon, sterling (or immediate dellveiy in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 6 40-e4d. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 S-lOd. reoj^tlvely ; provided 
that no person shall be entiGed to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling lem than ten 
thousand pounds. 


PokBeetiott of tke BeMk Rote.— The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it it prepared to buy or 
re-dlBoonnt bUte of exchange or other oommercia) 
pep«: eUgifaie for puitsbase under the Act. 

The Bank will publlah the aooounte ol both 
I the leent and Banking Depaitments weekly in 
I the Gossetts 0 / Indie. 

I The Bank shall create an Agricuttmal Credit 
Department. 

I The full text of the Reserve Bonk Aet is 
reproduced elsewhere tn the Year Book. 



The Bateooe Sheet of the B»nk »« at Slat l>eoeinber 1988 was aa follows ; 



««tloofToU!QCAtol4»bttiUea ‘> 60.889 par oest. 


BANKtNG DEPARTMENT. 


Reserve Bank of India, 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OB INDIA. 


Governor . — Sir James B. Taylor, c.i.E. 

Deputy Governor , — Manilal B. Nanavatl, Esq. 

Directors Nominated under Section 8 (1) (6) — 
Sir HomI Mehta, Bombay ; A. A. Bruce, Em., 
Bangoon ; Khan Bahadur Syed Maratlb All, 
o.B.E., Delhi ; Khan Bahadur Adam Hajee 
Mohammad Sait, Madras. 

Directors Elected under Section & (1) (c) — 
Sir Purshotaradas Thakurdas, o.i.E,, m.b.e. 


Bombay Register; Eastorbhal Lalbhai, Esq., 
Bombay Register; B. M. Birla, Esq., Calcutta 
Register: Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Qoenka, 
C.I.K., Calcutta Register ; C. R. Srinivaaan, Esq., 
Madras Register ; U. Po Byaw, Rangoon 
Register ; Lala Shir Ram, Delhi Register ; 
Satya Paul Virmani, Esq., Delhi Register. 


Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) (J)— 
A. J. Raisman, Esq., 0.8.1., l.O.s. 


The following statement shows the position of the Reserve Bank of India (Banking 
Department) since Its inception. 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


SlRt Dec. 

Capital 
ipald up. 

i 

Reserve ! 
Fund, j 

Govern- 
raeut de- 
posits. 

1 

other 

deposit*. : coii. 

1 

BUIs Pur- 
1 chased and 

1 Discounted. 

1 

Balances 

held 

abroad. 

Loans and 
Advances 
to Govern- 
ment. 

Invest- 

ments. 

1935 

500 

1 500 

004 

2800 j 2157 


1738 

! 

100 

529 

1936 

500 

' 500 

714 

1614 1190 


1480 


016 

1937 

' 500 

; 500 

970 

2142 1 2941 1 


363 

j 200 

024 

1938 

' 5(K) 

i 500 

1118 

1301 1 1853 

1 1 

826 

114 

1 100 

! 

520 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying (m Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head ol&ces In London, on the 
continent, or In the Far East and the United 
States. OriglaaUy their businees was confined | 
almost exciusively to the financing of the ex* 
temal trade of India ; bat in recent years 
most of them, while conUnoing to finance this j 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active ' 
part in the financingof the internal portkm alsoj 
•t the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried oc their opera* . 
Uons in India almost entirely with inonej; 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in Loodos^; 
the home ottese of tkm Banks attracting de*; 
po^ts for use in India by oflertng rates of in* , 
tereit much bi gimf than the soii^b Banks | 
wsrs able to quote. Within recent years how- ! 
ever it has been discovered that It Is poasible, 
to attxact deposits te India on quite as favoor-i 
able terms as can be done in London and a rtn 
lane pcoportioo of the financing done by tbei 
Exchange Banks is now carrted throom by' 
msans of money actually borrowed in Indl^ I 
Jfo Inlonnatloa is syailahle as to bow Car 0^ ^ 
Bank has seeur^ dspoi^ in India, but the : 
foBowtag stateaent pwitbsd by tbs INreet^ i 
OsnsnlofStatistlesbi India shows bow tapldty i 
so^ deposits have grown in the aggregate i 
within leesnt years. i 


Total Deposits oi all Exohasqi Baxis 

BfiCUEXX) IH IXDIA. 


IPOO 

1905 

IttlO 

Ifilft 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 
19t0 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
1981 
1932 
1983 

1934 

1935 
1930 


In Lakhe of Rupeu* 


1050 

1704 

2479 

S854 

3803 

5887 

0105 

7485 

7400 

7519 

7808 

0044 

,7008 

mo 

71U 

0800 

7110 

0005 

0811 

0747 

7800 

7070 

7189 

7010 

7508 
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The Exchange Banks. 


Tbe Above flgorei do not of coane rahite 
to ro-dlBcoimtt of Indimn bills alone, as the 
Banks operate In other parts of the world also, 
bat It may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months' eight and may either be " clean" 
or be accompanied by tbe dooaments relating 
to the goods In respect of which they are drawn. 
Host of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken np by tbe discoont booses 
and Banks in London. Any bill) porchased 
in India arc sent home by tbe first poMlble 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of tbdr 
money in about 10 or 17 dasrs instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as thev reach London 
as at times it suits tbe Banks to hold up the 
bills In anticipation of a tell in tbe London 
discount rate while 00 occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

Tbe Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a varlet} of ways of which tbe following are 
the principal ; — 

(1) Proceeds of Import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in Loeden and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable tn India from 
the Secretary of State. 

<4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 
(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by tbe 
Banks in India is of tbe usual nature and need 
not be given In detail. 

The following Is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
In India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets : — 

In Thoutand* of £. 


Exeliaiige Banka’ Invaatments. | 

Turning now to the question of tbe invest- 1 
ment of the Banks* resources, so ter as it con- : 
oeras India, this to a great extent consists of 
tbe purchase of bills drawn against Imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of tbe import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 

g irt by Branches outside India, tbe Indian 
ranches* share in the business consisting prin- 
eipally in collecting the amount of tbe bills 
at maturitv and in furnishing their other brandh- 
es with information as to tbe means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export builneBS that tbe Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practicallv a mono- 
poly of the export flnaoce in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under or(Bnary 
circumstances require to utilise a very Imrge 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit tbe 
employment of tbelr own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure In relation to the busl- 
nees thev aotaaily put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to ^be extent 
to which rediscounting tn London is carried 
on hut tbe following figures appearirs *q the 
batar.ee sheets latest available of the un- 
dernoted Banks will glv#i tome Idea of this 
LiABiUTY OF Bills or ExrnANOK rk- 
DISOOCNTKD A!?D STILL ortlREVT. 

< Chartered Bank of India, Australia £ 

and China 8,B95.noo 

Bastem Bank, Ltd. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 

Mercantile Bank of India. Ltd. . . 

National Bank of India, Ltd. 

P. ± O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 


347,000 

3,3r»2,000 
2,M0.000 
2, Ova 1, 000 
1,855,000 


14.790.000 


Name. 


OapltaL 


Beserve. 


Deposits. 


I Cash end 
I Inveelmente. 


American Express Co 

Banco Na clonal Cl tramarluo 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 

China 

Oomptolr National B*Esc"»mpte de Paris. 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

Qrlndlay A Go. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 

Llo>’ds Bank, Ltd 

llereanttie Bank of India, Ltd 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

Kational Bank of India, Ltd 

KatloMd City Bank of New York . . 
Netherlaads India Commercial Bank 
Netherlands Trading Society 
P. k O. B a nkin g CorparaUon, Ltd. 

Thomar Cook A 6on (Bankers) Ltd. 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


1,200 

692 

8,740 

4,767 

863 

18 

6.684 

2,220 

772 

441 

16,726 

11,385 

3.000 

8.000 

49,741 

30,544 

2,247 

2.517 

44,850 

10,025 

1.000 

500 

7,717 

6,608 

250 

100 

8,518 

2,1.67 

1,289 

7,119 

58,311 

86,088 

15,810 

1 9,500 

897,257 

286,619 

1,050 

1,075 

16,025 

9,470 

8,520 

8,752 

64,918 

31,579 

2,000 

8,200 

80,466 

20,557 

18,630 

0,978 

893,888 

802,073 

8,674 

1,469 

12,523 

8,646 

4.457 

1.169 

87,981 

11,181 

8,504 

180 

6,761 

5.828 

186 

125 

4.022 

8,561 

8.882 

8,067 

47.866 

i 81.082 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

PreviouB to 1909 tiiete were few Benke oti Since tboee eveute confidence hae bion 
this dobcrlptioD operating In India, and each ae 'larnely restored. But In April 1928 the 
were then in existence were of comparatively Aillance Bank of Simla failed. The effect 
small importance and had their bugmeia con* oi the failure of this old established Bank 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid might have been disastrous but for the 
development of this class of Bank» which has prompt action of tbs Imperial Bank which 
been so marked a feature in Banking within dealt with the situation hi close assodatlon 
recent years, really bad its origin in Bombay with the Government of India. The Imperial 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank Bank nudertook to pay the depositors of the 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amonnts dne 
After that time there was a perfect stream to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
of new flotations, and although many of the new period was passed through with little difficulty. 

number engaged in other businesses in addition 1® 

and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. "ank of India, 


These Banks made verv great strtdee during; The end of June 1038 witnessed a banking 
the first few years of their existence, but it crlseg in South India In tin failure of the 
was generally suspected In well Informed circles jTravaocore National A Quilon Bunk Ltd. The 
that the busines* of many of the Banks was bank held a ver> Important position among the 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and South Indian jofnt stock banks with a p^ild 
it was a matter of no great surprise to manj up capital of Rs. 25 lacs. Thu total resources 
people when It became known that some of the |were said to be laige and the bank bad 78 
Banks were In dlfflcultlee. branches. As soon as the news of the failure was 


branches. As soon as the nows of the failure was 


i'he first Important failure to take place was .received, the Reserve Bank suctioned special 
that of the People's !^nK of India and the {credit iiit its to bankt* in South India and these 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank , Hints were later doublerl. Although the acute- 
resulted in a very large number of other fsiiuret-, nea<* of the crisis soon subsided, an uuderiylog 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie ^feeling of nervousness continued until the close 
Bank. of the year. 

The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

In LaJthi oj Rupees. 


Ing Co^ratlon, Ltd 

Bank of Baroda. Ltd 

Bank of Hindustan, Ltd 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

Bank of B^sore, Ltd 

Bombay rrovincisl Co-operative Bank, Ltd. . . 

Canara Bank. Ltd. 

Canara 1 ndustrial and Baking Syndicate Ltd. . . 

Central Bank of India, Ltd 

Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

Growth ol Joint Stoeh Bnnkt. 

The following figures appearing in the Report, 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
In India ! 


1 Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Invettmehts, 

35 

50 

1,077 

580 

30 

28 

712 

458 

10 


22 

11 

100 

110 

1,726 

1.123 

SO 

26 

247 

108 

12 

1 

169 

102 

8 

3 

84 

29 

3 

1 

1 24 

13 

168 

80 

1 3,108 

1,967 

12 

13 

336 

1.58 

81 

17 

! C95 

272 

39 

7 

1 100 

90 




In Lakhs of rupees. 



Capital 

Rt$en$, 

Depoiits, [ 

1875 


14 

2 

27 j 

1680 


18 

8 

68 > 

1885 


18 

6 

94 1 

1690 


88 

17 

270 i 

1895 


68 

81 

599 

1900 


8t 

46 

SOT 1 

1909 


m 

56 

1155 

1910 


275 

100 

2595 ; 

1916 


291 

169 

1787 ! 

1916 


287 

178 

2471 

ms 


808 

198 

8117 ; 


pUai, 

Reurve, 

OepotiU* 

436 

195 

4059 

539 

224 

5899 

?87 

255 

7114 

988 

300 

7689 

802 

291 

9108 

689 

284 

4442 

690 

880 

5250 

678 

389 

5449 

676 

408 

5969 

686 

419 

6084 

674 

484 

9889 

789 

899 

6972 

744 

440 

9221 

777 

429 

6228 

781 

439 

72U 

778 

455 

7197 

799 

497 

7977 

917 

S9f 

8444 

848 

549 

9814 
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LOin>ON omoES, aoeitts o& oobbespoitdents of Banks and 

FIEMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 

Ntme of Bank. 

London Offloe— Agents or 
Correspondents. 

1 

1 Address. 

1 

Beterve Dank of India . . 

j London Offloe 

a 1-83, Blshopsgatc, 

C. 2. 

Imperial Bank of India . • 

OfJUr Sanki a Kindrtd Firmt. 

Ditto 

25, Old Broad Strei 
E.C.2. 

Allahabad Bank 

Affiliated to P. A 0. Banking 
Corpn. 

117-122, Leadenball Stree 
E.C. 3. 

Bank of India 

Westminster Dank 

41, Lothbury. E. C. 2. 

Central Bank ot India 

Central Exchange Bank of India. 

64, Blshopsgatc, E. C. 2. 

Kamani Indtutrlal Bank 

Barclay’s Bank 

1 168, Fenohnreh Street, I 

1 C. 8 . 

Punjab Natlooal Bank . . 

Midland Bank 

1 122, Old Broad Street, 1 
: C. 2. 

Simla Banking A Induttrial Oo. 

Ditto 

I Ditto. 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

; 41, liOthbnry. E. C. 2. 

EneSangf BaiiAi. 


i 

i 

American Exprem Co., (Ino.) 

London Offloe 

79, Blshopsgate, £. C. 2. 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarlno . . 

Anglo-Portuffiiese Colonial and 
Overseas Bank. 

0, Blshopsgate, £. C. 2. 

Bank o( Taiwan 

London Office 

Gresham Hoose, 40-41, 01< 
Broad Street, E. C. 2. 

Ohartered Bank of India, Australia 

Ditto 

3S, Blshopsgate. E. C. 2. 

and China. 


Oomptoir National d'Etoompte 
de Parli. j 

Ditto 

S-lS, King Wmiam Street 
K,C. 4. 

Eaatem Bank 

Ditto 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 8 . 

Orlndlay A Oo 

Ditto 

54, Parliament Street 
8 .W. 1 . 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 

Ditto 

9, Graoeehoroh Stt E.O.S. 

Corporation. 


Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

71, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 

ISsNaatOe Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Graceohnroh St., E.C.3. 

mlMBank 

Ditto , . , . , , 

100, Old Broad St.. E.C. 1 

N|j|lmal Bank of India .. 

Ditto 

20, Blahopbcate, E. C. t. 

NiillOTil atf Bank of New York 

Ditto 

117, Old Broad Strc'^t, 1 
C. 2 . 

IfadeilaiidsQbe Handel- H a a !• 

National Pro\'lnolal Bank 

15, Blahopsgate, E. C. S. 

•ehappll. 


Bederlandseh Indlsche Handels- 
bank. 

London EepresantatlTs .. 

85, Graceehorcb Street, 
E.C. 8 . 

^momae Oook A Son 

London Office 

Barkaley Street, PlccadiUy. 

KoMama Speele Bank .. 

Wtto 

7« Btehopigate. E. C, t. 


iTolt.— P. a 0 . Baaklai Oorpor»tlo» JM., It merged Into Clititered Bank of lodlt, Aiwtrellt 
tiKl Ohlnt M from Itt Februtn’ IMd. 
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INDIAN PBIVATE BANKEBS AND SBBOFFS. 


Isdlao prlvBt€ Broken uid Slimffs floariiM 
Id lodJg long before Joist Stock Banks were 
ever tboogbt of, and it seems likelp that they 
iriU eontinae to thrive tor some ve^ consider* { 
able time to come. The ue of the word 
** Shroff*' Is nsnally associated with a person 
who chatgss osnrioas rates of interest to im*| 
pecuoioos people, bat this is hardly fair to the 
people known as ** shroffs*' in banking droles,! 
if there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the bosioess commanity and of, 
very great asi^tanoe to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never] 
hope to be able to get into loflloiently dose 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com* 
monity in India to enable them to grant accom* 
modaaon to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capadtv as middleman 
that the shroff proves of sach great service. 
In this capacity also be brinn a very con* 
8lderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give acoommodatloo 
which, wtibout his assistance ^ Banka would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s poaitloo 
ss an intermediary between the trading corn*] 
monity and the Banks usually arises in some* 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bassAt, writh limited means of bis 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his sb^ 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper's position grants the accom- 
modation, if be is satisfied that the basdness is 
sate. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a boondee bix>ker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure acoommodatkm from them 
to the extent of Be. 2,500 each. A boondeej 
usually drawn at a currency of about £ monthSj 
Is almost Invariably tidreo by the shroffs In 
respect of such advances. 

A stage Is reached however when the demands! 
on tbesbroffs are greater than they are able to] 
meet out of their own money, and It Is at this* 


point that the assistanoe of the Banks Is called 
iwquisitlM. The shiOffs do this by taMug 
a number of tlM bills they already bold to tlM 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in eecb ease by the standing 
[of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
acoommodatioD In the hasaar Is tberefon 
dependent 00 two teetors, rts., (1) the Umw 
which be himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactloos, and (£) the extent to 
which the Banks ate prepared to dlmunt 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep la 
very close tonch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experieoct 
has sMwn that the class of burtness above 
referred to is one of the salmt the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the ihroffs are usually 
based on the ra^ at which they in turn can 
discount the bUls with the Banks and neess* 
tarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the aeaaon of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two aunaa 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank f rate of 
dUoount. or U*/, U a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower, Mtes 
in CalcutU and Madras are on a sh^tjy 
fcale due In a great meaanre to tbe fact tnat 
the oompetltioa among the shroffs for business 
it not to keen in these placee as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in tbe class of ^Inera 
above described are P^clD^y 
Multanla having thrir Head OlBcea (or tlwmw 
part in Bikaner and ^hlkarpur, reswctlvely, 
b^eea elsewhere than at the Head 0«cra 
being carried on by **Moonimi** who have 
very wide powera. 

It if not known to what extent native bukers 
and sbioffa receive denodU 
cb^ge busineia througbout India, but then* {• 
|do d^bt that this is done to a very considerable 
'extent. 


THE BANK BATE* 

F«™erly «ch Pr^dwcy 

M MtM wotti fiot imifflnit. ste granteu aa m nuv •• ■ •»»» -j 


own Bank Kate, and tbe rates were not unifonn. 
After the amalgamatkm of the Presidency 
Banks tbe Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India until the 4th of July 10S6 when 
tbe ri^ to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 


the Beserve Bank. The rate fixed 

repreeeuM tbe rate charged by the Banks w 

demand loansagalnstGovenmientsecurittss only . 

Tbe following statement shows the average Bank Bates during the last 12 yes — ^ 

Yearly average. 


CwScrtly* •»<* 'SL 

granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
Se offldal rato; but thia iSS 

AAd in the monaooB montto, whM the Bank 
rate la some tlmea nominal. It o^n 
that inch accommodation la granted at tbe 
official rate or even leee. 


Yeer. 


lit Btalf-year. | find Half-year. 


I9i» 

low 

lotl 

1982 

19 tt 

19 S 4 

191 $ 

1986 

1987 

1988 






e - u 45 

5 * 466 


* * 

' ' 


6*878 

5*788 





6*508 

6*277 





6*785 

7*868 





6*022 

4*038 





8*627 

8*6 





8*5 

8*6 



• • 

;; 

8*5 

8*41 





8 

I ^ 





8 

* 



_ 

* 

' 8 

I 8 


6-2 

6888 

6’892 

7044 

5*027 

8*581 

8 $ 

8*46 

8 

8 

8 
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Clearing Houses, 


BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES. 


Tlie principal Clearing Honeei In India are 
thoM of Calcutta, Bombay, fiiadroi, Bongoon, 
Colombo and Earacbi, and of these the flnt two 
ore by tar the most important. The members 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank. 
Beserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and 
Bn^sb Banking Agency firms, and a few of the 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks. 
STo Bank Is entitled to claim to be a member 
as of right and any application for admission to 
a Olearinff must be proposed and seconded by 
two members and be sabject thereafter to ballot 
by the existing members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by 
the Eesenre Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Eongoon and by the Imperial Bank at 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of 
each member attends at the office of that Bank 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver 


all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
members and to receive in exchange all cheques 
drawn on him negotiated by the latter. After 
all the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bonk of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bonk thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amonnts due by them to the settling Bank 
daring the coarse of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cosh in any form. 


The figures for the Clearlog Houses In India above referred to are given below * — 


Total amount of Chequea Cleared Annually. 

/n lakhi of Rupees. 


— 

Oolcntto. 

Bombay 

Madras. 

XUngoOD. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1008 




8762 

1404 



840 

10566 

1004 




0402 

1580 



865 

11308 

1006 




10027 

1660 

, , 

.. 

824 

12811 

lOOfi 




10012 

1588 



400 

12895 

1007 



22444 

12646 

1548 

.. 


630 

37167 

1008 



21281 

12585 

1764 


.. 

643 

36268 

1000 



19776 

14876 

1948 



702 

86801 

1010 



22288 

16662 

2117 

4706 


765 

40527 

1011 



257fi8 

17606 

2088 

5800 


762 

51612 

1012 



28881 

20881 

1162 

6043 


1150 

53016 

1013 



88188 

21800 

2840 

0108 


1210 

64780 

lOU 


.. 

28081 

17696 

2127 

4080 


1315 

54158 

1010 



S22fi6 

10462 

1887 

4060 


1852 

30036 

lOlfi 



48017 

24061 

2405 

4863 


1503 

80919 

1017 



47198 

88066 

2889 

4006 


2028 

90181 

1018 



74807 

68862 

2528 

6027 


242Q 

1S964S 

1010 



00241 

76260 

8004 

8887 


2200 

180508 

1020 



16S888 

126868 

7500 

10770 i 


8120 

301140 

1021 



01672 

89788 

8847 

11876 


8679 

200701 

1022 



04426 

80683 

4270 

12220 

9681 

8234 

210623 

1028 



80148 

76015 

4722 1 

11094 

11040 

4004 

105033 

1024 



02240 

65260 

6540 1 

11566 

13134 

4515 

192249 

1926 



101888 ! 

61044 

6710 

12408 

14078 

4110 

101088 

1026 



06044 

42066 

6688 

12611 

10088 

8166 

175408 

1027 

^ , , 


102392 

30826 

5020 

12609 

16007 

8037 

170610 

1028 



108819 

64308 

6540 

12085 

16446 

2945 

200008 

1020 



00765 

70068 

6877 

19100 

16490 

9718 

215917 

1080 



80818 j 

71205 

6218 

11488 

12008 

2550 

191809 

1081 



75627 1 

08082 j 

4401 

8150 

8862 

2810 

168397 

1082 



74660 j 

64687 

4722 

7596 

7456 

2519 

161570 




82808 1 

04552 

6150 

5807 

7220 

2563 

167000 

1084 



86873 

08821 

6701 

6787 

8007 

£873 

177072 

fl085 



08887 

75040 

0280 

6000 

8607 

2978 

108000 

®I0i6 



80867 

72126 

8808 

7780 

1 0467 

8000 

100711 

.1087 



00250 

83007 

10028 

8708 

11008 

8050 

217002 

J088 



91467 

70007 

10146 

7821 

1 10887 

3241 

202508 
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The Railways. 


The hlBtory of Indian Bailways vnj closely 
reflects the flnanclal vieissltades of the oonntry. 
Hot for some time after the establishment of 
Railways In Ensdand was their oonstmction 
In India conten^lated* and then to test ihetr 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned In 1846. I^ese 
were from Oalentta to Ranluanj (120 fnlles), 
the Bast Indian Railway ; Bombay to Kalyan 
(82 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (80 miles). Madras 
Railway. Indian Hallway bnildins on a 
serious scale dates from Lord OalhousTe's great 
minute of 1668; wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, polltioal and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the Inland regions With the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended Itself to the Ul* 
rectors of the Bau India Company, and It 
was powerfully reinforced when, dunng the 
Mutiny, the barriers Imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
oonstnictloD, English Companies, the Interest 
on Whose capital was uuaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the eud 
of 1869 contracts had been entered Into with 
el^t companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, Involving a guaranteed capital 
of £68 millions. These companies were (i) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Pentn* 
sula ; (8) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Bacoda 
and Central India; (6) the Eastern Bengal: 
(d) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged In the North 
Western State Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Todian Railway. 
The scheme laid the fonndations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 


Early Dlaappolatmaiita. 

The main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only oondltton 
on which Investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; In return 
the eompanles were require to share the 
surplus proflts with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
Interest charges were oalrmlated at 884. to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov< 
emment^ on fixed terms at the close of twenty^ 
five yean and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
The early results were dleappolntlng. 
^^kt the Railways greatly InerMMd the 
elBdenoy of the admiolsttatlon, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the popnlatloB, they failed to 
make iwoflte snlBelcnt to meet the guaranteed 
interest. Some crttles attributed this to the 
unneoessaitly high standard cf eonsticction 
adopted, and to the engineers* Ignorance of 
local ooodttlona, the result was wt by iSflfl 
the deflett on the Railway budget was Rs. I8M 
lakhs. Seeklog for some more eoonomSciJ 


method of coostructloD, the Government 
secured sanction to the nnUding of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, tbe metre-gange being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting tbe Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and tbe Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) 
tbe Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies, Tbefr total length was over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by tbe 
fall of tbe exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
^moted the Hllglrl, tbe Delhl-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North'Westem. The first became banknipt, 
tbe second and third received guarantees, 
and tbe Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to tbe fonrth. A step of even greater Im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were Invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and tbe Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the Interest on 880 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the drst of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4.255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge; during tbe next 
ten years there were opened 4,289, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,502, the 
metre 1,805, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
tbe fall In exchange and the costly lines built 
on tbe frontier. ThePeoJdeb Incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated tbe connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Cbaman with tbe main 
trunk lines. Tbe sections through tbe desolate 
Hamal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; It Is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
i tbe Ehojak Pass added largely to this Dccet- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terme EiUbllshed. 

This Induced tbe fourth period— the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, eom- 
penles were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic Interchanged with the main 
line, so that tbe dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but tbe rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent ot the gross camingi. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
PranteJ, tbe South Behar, and tbe Sonthera 
Punjab, althougb only In tbe case of tbe first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barai 
Light Railway, on tbe two feet alx Inebca gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling atock designed to illustrate tbe 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebates 
terms being found unattractive In viewof the; 
oompetl^ of 4 per eent. trwtee stoefin 
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they #«r« rrrlied tii 180A to proTtit for as th* tratDc, both passoiirer and stood!. Tha 

abioHitt cnaraotea of 8 per cent. wHh a thara fallina in of the original oontraote dotted Ooa» 

of isrpln! proflte, or rebate op to the foil ez* enunest to resaw them on more faToorabla 

tent of the mats line*! net aamlngt in eopple- terma. The development of Irrigation In the 

ment of their own net aamlng!* the total being ^njah and Bind traniformad the 5orth-Waet- 
Umlteci to 8) per cent, on the capital ootlay. em State Xallway. Owing to the bordeii of 
Under theee terms, a considerable number of maintaining the nnproflMle Frontier itBas; 
feeder line companies was promoted, thoogb this was the Olnderefla Eailway In India— the 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted, toapegoat of the critics who protested against 
As these terms did not at first attain their the nnwisdom of constmctlng railways from 
purpose, they were farther revised, and in lien borrowed capital. Bot with the completion 
was substltnted an increase In the rate of gnar- of the Ohenab and Jbelnm Canals, the Koitb* 
antee from 8 to 8| per cent, and of rebate from Western became one of the great grain lines 
8} to 5 per cent, with eqnal division of snnlns of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
profits over 5 per cent, in both oases. At fast, seasons of the year and making a large profit 
the requirements of the market were met, for the State. In 1900 the rwways for the 
and there was for a time a mild boom first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In feeder railway construction and the stock In sncoeedlng years the net receipts g^ 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at rapidly. In the four years ended 1007-08 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed they averaged close upon fi 2 millions a year, 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
far from approving of this system, considered harvests In India, accompanied by toe mone- 
that the aim of the Qovemment should be to tary panic caused by the American financial 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing crisis, led to a great falling ofl In receipts jttst 




adequate funds that private enterprise in this profit, there was a deficit of £1,840,000 In the 
direction should be encouraged. railway aceonnts for 1908-09. But in the 

^ . following year there was a reversloo to a pro- 

Hie existing Branch line Companies have fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily In- 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital creased. For the year enM March 1919 this 
for capital requirements. They have either gain amounted to fi 10^178,000. Although In a 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for country like India* where the finances are 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued mainly dependent upon the character of the 
debentures at special rates of Interest (usually monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 


debentures at special rates of Interest (usually monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for there was no reason to anticipate a further 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway deficit, but the net railway gam decreased to 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the fi 8,767,000 In 1920-21 and there was an actual 
amount that the Qovemment of India have loss of £ 6,182,000 In 1921-22. As a reenlt of 
to raise in the open market, they were Increas- the steps taken by the Ballway Board, bow- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
Government of India have abolished this system in 1021, t^ loss was changed l^o a gain of 
and are now prepared themselves to find the g 813,000 In 1022-28. 

Tl'« >“ •uoow'Ung y..r. wUl b..m 

lions or brandies to existing main line systems. ^ . 

They have also announced their readiness to from the foUowlng statements 

consider the question of constructing branch Contrlbu- ^ 

or feeder lines which were not expected to be tlon to Ballway Total 

remunerative from the point of view of railway General *1* Gain 

earnings upon a guarantee against loss from Bevennes 

a Local Government or local authority which g j j— 


for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
mlnutrative advantages likely to 
particular areas. This proposal was 


particular 


- 

Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Bevennes. 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Total 

Gain. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1925-26 

4,185,644 

2,854,936 

6,990380 

1926-27 

4,486,045 

4.707,289 

1,108,488 

5,594,478 

8,167,289 

1927-28 

8,460,000 

1928-29 

3,933,884 

1,987395 

6^.7S» 

1929-80 . . 

4,588,950 

1.561,650 

8,027,800 

1980-81 

4,801,775 

8,192,625 

8,890,860 

1981-82 . . 

1932-88 .. 

4,020,150 


6,900,000 

1988-84 

... 



1984-85 . . 




1935-86 


... 


1985-87 

Esl 

— 

— 

1987-88 .. 

2,76,00,000 

— 

— 


purely railway earnings, are likely to give 

Bucn benefits to Local Govecnments and local * w. 

bodies as will more than repay the amounte « --no ^ 

paid under the guarantee. Some such arxangs- ZL_ 

contribution to Oenetal Revenues due 
G^m^ts in Madias, Funjab, Burma and the year 1988-88 amouiita to Bi. 588 UUb 

or IS lakhs less than in 1981-88. The payment 
BailwnF Profits bogim. of the contribotion has b^ h^ In MCyanoe 


BailwnF Profits bogim. of the contribotion has b^ h^ In MCyt 

Meantime a much more important change until the return of p io sp ewMie yean, 
was in progress. The gradual eeonomle de- Rupees have bees eouvirted Into £ at 
velopment of the country vastly inereafediaverais rate of exehangs for the year. 
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1088-84 is the first year to show some signs 
of reooTery since the depression. The earning 
of itt StAte*owned lines increased from Bs. 84 
erores In 1082*8d to Es. 86 crores in lOSS-Si 
and to Es, 95*48 crores in 1936 -37 ; but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a gain 
of Es. 121 lakhs. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
flnanda) position was the revision of the original 
eontracte under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five tier cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall In was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
In the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line ; but It was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
It. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
Including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and intereit 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purobose. a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-tour years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700,000. equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, beoause, 
In addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
oonditlons as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It Is dllBoult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways In order to counter- 
balance the loss during tbe period wneo tbe 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken, 
Ck)vemment have a magnificent asset In tbelr 
rellWay property. 

InprovlBg Open Unea. 

These changes Induced a oorresrondlng 
change in Inman Railway poUcy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native btoad-nnge route from wmbay to 
Delht throogb Eastern Bajputana, the trank 
syetem was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to fitnd is 
needed, but the poor eommeroial proepeote of 
the line and the opposition of tbe Eao of Guteh 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept thi* scheme in the background. 


The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out. There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance. Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
investigated more than once but cannot at 

E resent be financially JusUfled. These worxs are, 
owever, luborolnate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines op to tbetr trafitc require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase In the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, Improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal tacilitiei and to increase tbe 
roiling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally Inadequate 
for tbe purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Incbcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction In India was limited only by the 
capacity of tbe money market. They fixed 
tbe annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1986-37 the principal open line 
Improvements were the protection works for the 
Hardinge bridge E. B. Ey., the renewal of 
girders on the Oorai bridge E.B. 1^., improve- 
ments to Hard war Station E. I. By., also to 
Howrah Station, the remodelling of certain 
yards and permanent way renewals. 

The principal improvements to open line during 
1937-38 were the continuance of the regirdering 
of the Goral bridge and the completion of the 
improvements at Btardwar Station. 

Govaniaient Control and Re-orfianisatlon 
of Ratlsiray Board. 

As tbe original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of Intereet, It waa 
neoeasary for Government to exerclee strong 
sQpervUloD and eontrol over the expendituio 
daring eonstraetlon, and over management 
and expenditure after tbe lines were open tor 
traffic. For theee purposes a staff of OcmsulUng 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system cd 
checks and oountereheeks ettabllshed. leading 
up to tbe Railway Branch of the Pubiie Works 
Department of the Government of India. At 
traffie developed, the Indian Railways oat- 
grew this dry narstni, and when the origlaal 
eontraete expired, and the Interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companiee lynchrooleed, It beoame 
not only vexattooe butnnneeewary, Aooordtngly 
In 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deimtea 
by tbs Seeretary of State to examine the wtiola 
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quGKtlon of the otRanIzatioii and workinc of thei 
inUian &aUwa>«. and he recouimeiideU that 
the exiatlng system should be replaced] 
by a llailwav Board, conBistiiis of a Chairniani 
aud two members with a Secretary. The 
Hoard was formally constituted in March 1005. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Uoverument of India in whlci) It w'us represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In* 
(Justry. It prepared the railway prcgraiumc of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
•if policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carryltiR 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway inaiiageiucnt with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through trafBo, the settlement 
of disputes between Unea. the control and 
promotion of the staff on mate lines, and the ! 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the coiis’Jtutiou of the Hallway Board. In 1908, 1 
to meet the complaint that the Board wail 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce R«id Industry, the powers 
of tiie Chairman were increased and lie was 
given the status of a 8e<;retary to Government 
with tiie right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial I/egis- 
lative Council as tlic reiuesentatlve of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of t.>'« evressivc lnt4>rfcrence of the 
Board wir.n the Companies, an informal mlastoii 
WHS undertaken by f.ord Incheape to reconollr 
differences. Vatlom changes were Introduced 
during the mis 101£-1020 such as the modi- 
fication of w mle that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience In the working of railways due 
to the imTOrtanoe of financial and ctmimercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway ]>oilcy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organixation was further fully 
oxaiuiued by the Acworth Committee In 1921 
>ind u revls<^ organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924, 

Some of the difficulUcs Involved In the 
constitution of a controlling autliority for the 
railways of India may be rf^lzed from a study 
of the Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India'* priuted as an 
ap(ieudix to Volume 1 of the Annual Report by 
ttie Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which Involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggn^gatlng 18,490 miles 
in on the Slst Marcti 1929, 

(б) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systems aggregating 20,451 
mllee, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the mailer corn- 

panto. and 

(4) the statutory authority over all raihrays 
in India. 

23 


Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are oonoerned, the Railway De- 
partment is oalled upon to watch the Interests of 
the Central Government aud Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Oovemmenfa. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department la therefore 
called upon to plau out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey now lines and 
to arrange for flnauoing their construction. The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied funcUons has 
proved extremely diffloult and the questfon was 
one of those referred to tiie Railway Committee 
(192B-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railway whose first 
duty should be to prepare a aeflnlte scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr. C. D. M. Hiudley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922, 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in tills appointmentis that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes tiie place of the President of the 
Railway Ikiard is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
aud Is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed ro-organlzatlon of the 
Railway Board In a(^cordarlce with the Chief 
Commiwoner's proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency aud the Beoretary of Stale's sanc- 
tinn was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from Ist April 1922. While in the 
jterHOQ ol the (Uilel Engineer the Railway Board 
nas always had available the technical advice ol 
H senior Civil Engineer In Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions It nos had to depend on outside 
assistance. Tiie disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become iiicrcasitigiy evident and 
It was therefore decided with effect from 
November Ist, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer wltii the 
Railway Board, 

The reorganization carried out in 1024 bad 
(or one of Its principal objecte the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch ^th Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had Iton aUo 
to do in the past. 

This object was effected by the foUowlna new 
posts which in some coses supplemeated the 
exbting ones and In oilier eases replaced them. 
Directors of Civil Engine^ng, Mechanical 
Bn^neering, TraCDc, EstaMlshment and FliUMioe 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them. 
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Th« necessity ol some central organisation to 
eo-ordlnate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms ol railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer In 1027. The 
succMs which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to Its bel^ made permanent from 
January lst» 1020. The work undertaken la 
described later. 

The growing Importance of Labour questions 
neeessltated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Hallway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1020 of a third member whoee main 
duties are connected with the satislactory 
soluUon of labour problems and the Improve- 
ments of the oondltioiiB of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees In 
particular. 

Under the Hallway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was ostabllshed under a Ciilef Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the moans whereby 
such Btandardlsatioii would bo progressively 
effected in accordance witli changing conditions 
and as the result of practlml experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Hallway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under tlie I|aU- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 6 Dlroctchw, 
6 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of llailway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Ihiblicity Officer and his assistant 
and the Chief Cont roller and the officers in the 
Central Standardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervIsioD 
of railway accounts of State Hallways from 
the Finance Do(>artment to the Hallway Board 
was under oouslderatlou for some time and 
In accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1025, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the Bast 
Indian Hallway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was api)ointod reporting 
directly to Uie Auditor-Oeueral. As it was 
found Uiat tlie separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to crater effioieucy, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1920. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Haliway Accounts reporting to the financial 
Commlsslouer of Hallways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Hidiway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Acoountant-Qencral. Hallways, reporting to tlie 
Auditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
pn railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain poweri of direct reference to the Fliiandal 
CommlMloner of Haliwaye, 

ManaBaiiieiit. 

The Hallways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Dlroctprs in London and are 
repMStntod In India by an Agent. Some of 
the Oompaiiy-managed railways are still on a 
dsparUncntal basis with a Traffic Manager, 


Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, (^ntroller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed linos have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened In December 1026 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic Interchanged between State-managed 
Hallways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1027, the Bast Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Hallway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Groat Indian Peninsula Hallway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Hallway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was oonducted to chock the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda A Central India Hallway have also 
agreed to tlie transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1027-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the I'ress as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Hallways at Madras who were so Impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
tiiey uimnimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffio to tile Clearing Account Office, and It 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
o()eratlon of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation ofliaffio Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

Tho Railway Confaranee. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Hallway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
QonsoUdated into a permanent body in 1008 
under the title of the Indian Hallway Confer* 
ence Association. It Is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways. It elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done mneb 
useful work. 

I Tlie Indian Ganges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and It was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gange In 
ord«r to redst the Influence of cyolonea. But 
in 1870, wtien the State system was adopted 
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it WMM ilMldad to find ft more ooonomicftl eftOKe. 
for the open linee hsd ooet £17,000 ft mile. 
After rnneh deUberetion, tbe metre^nge of 
3 feet S| Incbet wee tdopted, becftnie ftt 
tbftt time the Idea of ftdopting the metric syatem 
for India waa in tbe air. Tbe original intention 
was to make the metre-gause lines proTitional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found eheaper to improve tbe carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to tbe broad-gauge. 80. except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation deoianded 
sn unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway syatem. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Oanges 
connected with the Rajpntana Hues and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratba and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Niram's Hvderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hUI 
rallwavs have been oonstrueted on the 
and 2^-0' gauges and since the opening 
of the Bars! Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2^-6' gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct fe^er lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State verans Company Management.^ 
I'he relative Advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion In official circles 
and the public press for many years. lu India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not In recent 
years been the owners of tbe railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London, The subject was one, perhaps the 
roost important.of the terms of reference of the 
Aoworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was nnfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were.however.unaniroousin recommending that 
the preaent system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
reoomroendatlon has met with general public 
aeeeptance. During the year 1022-28, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Govemmenta and public bodies and opinions 
collected and dlscnmed. The approaching 
termination of the Bast Indian Railway eontraet 
on Slst December 1024 and oi that d the Great 
Indian Proilnsnla Railway on 80th June 1028 
rendered an early decision on this aoastioo 
imperative. When the qaestloo was debated in 
the Lestslatlve Assembly In Febmary 1028, the 
aon-otficlal Indian Members were almost nnani- 
monsiy in favour of State raanagement and 
Indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the piaeing of the Bast Indian Railway 
«nd the Great Indian Peninsnia Railway under 
State nsanagemeot at Uie close d their present 


oontraots. The Oovenunent of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method In 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the Emit Indian Itoilway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway tooontinne 
their efforta to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled In India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
toco-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are home 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4} million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1027-^ and nearly 4 mllUoo 
pounda during 1928-29 In addition to paying in 
8^ million and if million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fond. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience In other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise In a 
Government fully responsible to the Leg^- 
lature or under any oonstltution which impoMd 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
In other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium. Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objeeta 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway poflta between tbe State 
and the Railway Authority. Thia authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow tbe simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On let January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and RohUkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1925 tbe Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. The Nainl-Jubbulpore Section 
of tbe Bait Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
October 1925. 

On January lit, 1929, the contract with the 
Bnrma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to tbe Burma EaUways 
Company of tbs sum of three millions 
sterling being tbe share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line Is estimated to be 
an increase of abont half a orore of ropees in 
tbe net annoal revenue to Government. 

Tbe pnrehase of tbe Sontbem Punjab Railway 
of on aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1980. It la estimated that tbe 
financial result of the purdiase which cost 
approximately Be. 708 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of abont Be. 47 lakhs a year. 

At the end of 1929-80 the Hlxam's Gnoraateed 
State Railways system whldi was the property 
of the company, was acquired and Its manage- 
ment taken over by His Bxalted Highness ib 
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Niukm*B Oovernment and now known as His 
Exalted Hlffhness the Nisam’s State Hallway. 

Separation of tbc Railway from the 
General Finances. — Theqiiefitlonofthe separ- 
ation of the railway from the general flnancoH 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendation ^ of the 
Acworth Ciomrolttee In 1021, the question was 
further examined by the Hallway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
It was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Hetrcnch- 
ment Committee In 1928, that the railways In 
India should be so woiked as to yield an average 
return of at least 51 percent on the capital 
at charge and It was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1024, recom- 
mending to the Oovornor-Ceneral In Council : — 
that In order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
Incorporation therein of the railway eetlmatOB 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the iie<«s8lty of 
making a deflnite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways: — 

(1) The railway flnanecs shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a deflnite annual , 
contribution from railways which shall be the ' 
drat charge on railway earnings. 

<2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian Btutos and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Hallways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that If any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
flve<«lxth8 of 1 per cent, on the capita 1 at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have aocrued for purpoeea 
of divlalon until suclt deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss In working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these <margoa shall be available for the 
Hallway administration to be utilised in — 


(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Oovernment of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there Is no provision or Insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will Ih) included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be plac^ before the Legislative Assem- 
bly In the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allottiHl for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Hallways will 
make a crcnoral statoinent on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions In the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the I^eglslative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, i.s., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Hallway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.*' 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Oommitteo In September and was 
introduced with certain modifications. The final 
j resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 2()th, 1024, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differ^ from the original resolution 
In that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /6th 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this [Miyraent to 
General Hevenucs should exceed 3 crores, only 
Ird of the excess over 3 crores wore to bo trans- 
I (erred to the Hallway Hosorve and the remaining 
l^rd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
1 for Hallways was to be constituted to examine 
! the osf imato of railways expenditure and the 
i demand for grants, the programme revenue 
j expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. Tills committee was to consist of one 
nominated olllcial member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
)^ the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
1 Tills would be In addition to the Central Advi- 
Hory Council which will include the Members of 
! the Standing Finance Comroittoo and certain 
I other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and CouDci] of State. 


fa) forming reserves for, 

(i) equalising dividends, that Is to say, of 
securing the psiymont of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(t*i) depredation, 

(t't‘f) writing down and writing off cafdtal, 

(6) the Improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

( e) the reduction of rates. 


These arrangements were to be subject to 
! periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
i at least 8 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the £. I. Hallway and the 
: Q. I. P. Hallway and existing 8Ute Managed 
i Hailways remain under State- management and 
; If any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management waa ooncluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
\ would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
; ments In this resolution. 

The AseemMy In an addendum recommended 
) that the railway services and the Hallway Board 
' should be rapidly Indjqnlsed and that the stores 
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for the State Managed Eallwayi should ho pur- 
chased throufrh the ort!?irdsation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The period has now arrived for this scp'« ration 
to be reconsidered and rovl^^ed hut due to the 
oooDomic depression the matter has i)een held 
in abeyance. 

Re-ordanisation problems.— The RroA\lnp 
complexity of railway adniiniHtration In India 
and the evolution of now inethwis of controllin’i j 
traffic have pi von n stimuhirt to the efforts ot 
various rallwayn to revhe their orcnnlsatiouR. 
The general direction In wliich this re-organlsA- 
tlon Is belnp con«ldorod tliat of consolidation 
Into one depart.inent »»f the operating or trans- 
itortation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which Is 
commonly known as tlic divisional svstem, was ' 
first adopted on the (freat Indian ronlnsula 
Uailway during ll)2i.*-2:i. 

The Pope Committee. 

During 1932-3.'! a Committeo under the 
(’hnlrmanshlp of Mr. Pope, (Jeneral Executive 
Assistant to tlie President of the L. M. S. Kail- 
way, was formed to investiiiate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
railway operation. In addition to the specillc 
recommendation that “ job analysis ’* should be ! 
Initiated oil all railways. 

Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report l)a8ed upon the progress 
of the work and on furtlier possibilities of | 
economy. 

Tiic most Important rccommcndationB of 
Mr l’()])t'’s second report were : — 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Jutcn.sivc use of couching stock. 

3. Intensive use of macljinoiy and idant. 

4. Uncconomicfil w'agoiis. 

r>. Coinbining resoniccs between railwaya. 

6. Handling and transport of finall tr.uirM 

and of traffic to b«! transldpiu'd at bieak 
of gauge stations. 

7. Tiokctle.ss travel. 

8. Methods of increasing earnings. 

Job analysis was continued on most of tin 
railways during the year W’hicli resulted in sub- 
stantial economies. Apart from this, Railways 
continued to explore tlic possil.ilities ol 
increasing earnings and reducing working 
c-Ypenses. 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committee. 

As a result of tlie recommendation of the 
Public A ceounts Committee the Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee was apf)ointe!d in Octoln'r 
1935. This Committee was under the (Uiairman- 
ship of Sir Ralph L. WetlgewotKl, C.D., 

Cldef General Manager of tlie I»ndoa .Vorth 
Eastern Railwa)'. Its terms of reference were : 

To examine the position of Indian Stat^* 

owned railM'a.v^ and to suggest such mea- 
sures as may, otherwise tlian at the exjKuse 

of tho general budget, 


(t) to secure an Improvement In net earnhigs* 
due regard being paid to the question 
of estAblisldng such effective co-ordination 
between road and rail transport as will 
I sjifeguard jmlilic investment In railways, 
w’hile pro\ iding adequate services by both 
means of ti ansiiort ; and 

(ii) at a reasonably early date, place railway 
finances on a sound and remunerative 
liasis. 

Tlie report was Mibiiiitted in June 1937 and 
duly eoiLHidered l»y tlie Railway Hoard. Early 
action was taken to iin])iement such of thero<*om- 
incndatioiis ns could be accepted wlfliout further 
examination. VVliere s^ieciai investigation was 
coii.sidereii iieccssarj tliis was arranged for. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

Tlio Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
coiitiiiue<l its functions as in the preceding 
years. During tlie iieriod under review' four 
cases were iiniler consideration. Dn one ease 
tlie Dover iiment of India juissed ordeiH and tlie 
otiier tiiree wen* still under enquiry at the end of 
the year. 

A vigorous and active policy in tliis direction 
was lull) inaintnlned and several new invest Iga- 
tloiis were un<terlaken Among lliesc were tlie 
subjects : Paints, Dynamometer Car, Analysis of 
wagon <!<‘fe( ts. Healed Hearings problems, 
Wagon door leakages, Corrosion tests, l.oeo- 
m(*1lve movements, WeliUsl wagi’iis, Htresscs 
in track. Heat treatment of crossings, Keeon- 
ditioiiiiig of llsli plates, etc., etc, 

InauKuration of th« Main Line Electric 
Service, G« I . P. Railway. 

The inauguration of tlieeleetrilied main line 
section of the G. I. J‘. Railway from Kaij’an to 
Poona took place on tlie 5tii Novemlier 1929, 
and constituted tlie lirst entirely main line 
of track to he electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Hhore Ghat Reversing Station. 

Note on Publicity (1937-38). 

Tlic outstanding feature ot tlie year 1937-38 
was the very reinarkalde liirrea.se in enquiries 
answered and itineraries jirepared for int-eiiding 
tourists l»y both tlie New Ymk and tlie London 
Offiees 

As regards New York the figures show an 
iniTease of 113 fMT cent in tlie ease of the number 
of itiuer.aries furiilHlied, 137 per cent, in the case 
of Die luimlier of people covered hy sueli itlne- 
rarie.s and 144 yier cent, in the total railway value 
of Die itincfaiie.s prepared. 

As regard.s Ixindon, although under Die two 
first heads tlie increases w’erc small, the actual 
value of Die itineraries allowed an Increase of 41 
per cent, as coniyMired witli Die previous year. 

World Cruise traffic sullcreil from the 8ino- 
Jflf*aiies«* war, as some of Die extra ships which 
the travel firms liad lioped to engage, liad to be 
cancelled. Nevertlieless, tliree ships visited 
India and tiio financial result, although lower 
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Tonnage and Earnims, 


than In the prerions year, wae •atlsfactory, 
these results being 

Earnings . . Rs. 2,82,020—1936-37. 

Earnings . . Rs. 1,99,102-1937-38. 

Third Class Traffic. — Three principal 
festivals engaged the attention of the Bureau. 
These were : — 

(i) The Rath Jatra at Puri. 

(ti) The Kartiki Mela at Garhmukhteaar. 

(Hi) The Eumbh Mela at Hard war. 

As regards (i), the results showed a consider- 
able improvement in the traffic, amounting to 
28 per cent, in passengers and 24 per cent. In 
earnings over the previous year. 

As regards (it), there was also an increase of 
nearly 12 per cent, in passengers and an increase 
of 13 per cent, in the earnings over the previous 
year. 

The tonnage of and earnings from the main 
last two years are shown in the table below 


As regards {Hi), the Eumbh Mda was the 
subject of very intensive nropaganda, Involving 
not only all the usual mewoas of dissemination 
of Information, but also the use of eeroplanes for 
dropping leaflets, canvassing from village to 
village over an area of nearly 30,000 sq. miles, 
and the use of loudspeakers. The press rend- 
ered great help in this connection and Co- 
operated with the Central Publicity Bureau. 
The results obtained were extremely gratifying, 
as the attendance to the Mela was a record 
one, amounting to almost double the attendance 
of the last Mela 10 years ago. 

Publicity material generally was still widely 
distributed and the demand for this, in spite of 
the far Eastern situation, still remained 
normal. 

commodities on Class I Railway during the 



1936-37.* 

1937-38. 

Increase -f 

Commodity. 

No, of tons 
originating 
(in miUionH). 

Rs. 

(In crores). 

No. of tons 
originating 
(in millions). 

Rs. 

(in crores). 

Decrease — 
in earnings. 
Rs. 

(in lakhs). 

Incrmus. 







Fuel for public and foreign 







railways 

20«16 

10-85 

22-89 

12-10 

-f 

1,75 

Metallic ores 

Materials and stores on 

3*23 

1-CK) 

3-97 

1-41 

+ 

'41 

revenue account 

11 *63 

2-58 

13-22 

2-91 

•f 

S3 

Wheat 

1-81 

2-46 

1-80 

2-67 

-}- 

21 

Provisions 

108 

2-71 

1-15 

2-87 

+ 

16 

Marble and stone . . 

2-31 

0-87 

2-70 

0-99 

-b 

12 

Wood, un wrought 

Gram and pulse and other 

112 

0-79 

1-29 

0-89 

+ 

10 

grains 

2-61 

3-38 

2-67 

8-47 

-b 

9 

Military traffic 

0’36 

0-32 

0-40 

0-40 

+ 

8 

Fodder 

0-86 

0-58 

0-93 

0-64 

+ 

6 

Tobacco 

029 

0-80 

0-31 

0-84 

-f 

4 

Live stock 

0 16 

0-50 

0-17 

0-54 

+ 

4 

Petrol 

Fruits and Vegetables, 

028 

1 11 

0-30 

1-14 


3 

fresh 

3-97 

1-32 

4-05 

1-34 


2 

Manures 

0 25 

0-18 

0-27 

0-19 

*f 

1 

Other commodities 

0 84 

11-23 

10-07 

11-43 

+ 

20 

Salt 

Decmuies. 

1-39 

1-83 

1-40 

1-83 


Cotton, raw and manu- 







factured 

211 

7-07 

1-71 

5-48 

_ 

1,59 

Oilseeds 

2-62 

3-28 

2-89 

80S 

1 _ 

26 

Sumr refined and unrefined 

115 

2-27 

1-07 

2-11 

__ 

16 

Jute, raw 

110 

1-30 

1-00 

1-17 


13 

Iron and Steel, wrought . . 

1-37 

2-61 

1-89 

2-49 


12 

Rice 

828 

3-38 

8-17 

8-80 


g 

Our» Jagree, Molasses 

0-98 

1-27 

1-01 

1-20 


7 

Railway matoritUs 

4-22 

0-52 

2-96 

0-45 

— 

7 

Kerosene oil ^ . 

0-77 

1-60 

0-77 

1-69 

— 

1 


* Excluding Burma Rnilwaya. 
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open Mileage.— Tb« total roate mllMge 
on Maich 8Ut» 1087^ was made up cf- 

Broad-gauge 21,196-76 miloa. 

Metre-gauge 17,757-42 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. 4,121'76 „ 


dass I 
llailwayB. 


let. 


Number of Beats In 
passenger carriages. 


2nd. 


Inter. 


3rd. 


Under the daseiflcatlon adopted for ata* 
tlstical purposes, this mileage is divided be- 
tween the three classes of railways as follows:— 

Class I 36,134-46 miles. 

Class II 3,616-77 „ 

Class III 1,126-09 „ 

During the year 1987'88 the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 128-11 miles. 


5-6' 

3'-3r 


22.897 

0,827 


42.447 

11,336 


60,763 6.26,775 
13,908 3,11,266 


Financial Reaults of Working.— The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned nUlways 
amounted to Rs. 05- 48 crotes In 1086-87 or 
an increase of Its. 4- 83 crores over the pre-vious 
year. 


(Baaed on actuals of 1937-38.) 


1. 1 per cent, on capital of Rs. 6,86,32,79 at charge— commercial lines. . 


(Figures in thousands) 
Rs. Ks. 

6,66,88 


(J) Receipts (1937-38)— 


Gross traffic receipts— commercial lines 99,00,60 

Subsidised companies — share of surplus profits 1 1,99 

Interest on depreciation and reser\e fund balances and dl\ldeuds 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts . . 1.02,40 


Total Receipts . . 1,00,14,89 

(11) Charges (1937-88)— 

Working expenses — commercial lines 63,60,73 

Payment to worked llnr-s 2,92,80 

Indian States and railway companies* share of surplus profits . . 62,56 

Land and subsidy 5,73 

Interest- 

On capital at charge 26,77,33 

On capital coutrlbutod by Indian States aud companies . . 1,16,34 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure .. ,'>8,98 

0)DtribuUon at 1 per cent, on capit-il at charge — commercial lines 6,85,33 


Total Charges .. 1,02,49,70 


(ill) Deficit 

(iv) Ck>atrlbution of 1 /5th of surplus 

3. Total cootributlon from railway revenues 1 plm 2 (Iv) 
Dedu ^ — Loss on strategic lines — 


(1) Interest on capital I. .32.61 

(U) Loos in working 42.17 

(lU) Interest on the amount of loss In working met from 

Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines . . 60,27 


4. Net payment due from railway to geoeral revenues in 1939-40 


2,34,90 

6,86.83 


2.86.06 

4.50,28 


After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4*04 crores on the capital at charge of tbe State 
wiatu tbe net receipts, that la the gror^s receipts 
wiaiur the working expenses, have in recent j 
i^rs given the following roturns:— i 


1918-14 

1928-24 

1924-26 

1986 -^ 

1926-17 


Per cent. 

5*01 

6*24 

6*85 

5*31 

4*96 


1927-28 

1928.29 

1929-30 

1980- 81 

1981- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 
1937-88 


Per cent. 
6*80 
6*22 
4*66 
Nil 
Nil 
NU 
Nil 
Nil 
0-29 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of forol^ countries brings 
out results not unfavoufatue to Indian Ball- 


waya. 
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Year. 

Operating lU»k 

United States of Arasricu 

1980 

74 per cent. 

France 

1926 

84*15 „ „ 

GnglUh Railwavs 

1928 

79*40 „ „ 

South Afrlc^tn Railways 

1928-29 

77*80 ,. „ 

Argentine Railways 

1927 

71*0,'» », ,, 

Canadian Railways 

1929 

81*21 „ „ 


ri913-I4 

51*79 „ „ 


1 920-2 n 

62*69 „ „ 


1926-27 

62*04 „ 


1927-28 

r.T 39 ,, 


1928-29 

62-77 „ „ 


1929-30 

65-02 ,, ,, 

India 


71-08 „ „ 


1932-33 

71-61 ,. 


1933-34 

71 „ 


1934-35 

69-9 ,, „ 


193V3n 

69-5 „ ,, 


1 936-37 

l>5 2 ,, ,, 


1937-38 

65 1 , ,, 


Output of Railway-owned Collieriee. — The coHUtIob dnrlnp 1935-30 was 2,725,400 tons and 
oatpiit of railway owned collieries durliiK 1936-37, 2.840,271 tons and 1937-38,38,50,987 
1930-31 was— tons. 

2,920,812 tons fora total of 0,029,014 tons. Number of Staff- — The total number of 
Consiunod for 1931-32 f ho llmires are employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,769,398 tons, the year 1937-38 was 092,178 ns compared with 
For 1933-31 the fkmres are 087,200 at the end of 193(b37. The followint: 

2,470,020 tons for a total of fi, 9, 85, 82 6 tons. talih‘ shows the number of emplovees bv enin- 
ToUl output of coil from lUilway owmd mnniths on 51st March 1955, 1936, 1937 and 

1938 : — 




Statutory Indi.ans, 


Kuropeuns. 

1 Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Ando- 

Indians. 

Sikhs. 

Indian 

ChristiaDB. 

Other 

Commu- 

nities. 

31st Maroli 193.. 

„ „ 1986 

„ „ 19.37 

,. „ 1938 

3,521 

3,219 

3.121 

2.692 

499,968 

504,077 

.504,083 

494.272 

l.'.2,276 

1.55,439 

154.535 

1.53,794 

13,438 

13,423 

13,410 

12,843 

1 

8,730 

8,740 

8.734 

8,114 

1 

10.754 

16,824 

17.253 

17.311 

10,301 

9,742 

8,838 

1,597 


Indiaaiaation- — Superior scrvlees, followma state and other railway lines followed the 
the reeommendatinns of tho Lee CommlsHlon government lead. As far as e/)neerns Stab' 
that n'ernitment In India bo atlvaneed ns soon ns mammed Jlailways the direct recruitments 
practicable up to 75 per ei'ijt. of the total nuiuls r durimt the year amounted to 14.3 per cent, 
of vaeanoios In the Sui»erlor Servlees of I he Rail- Kuropenn^ und 85.7 jxt cent. Indians, 
ways tho various Railway Coiuivuiles MauaijIniL! 

Accidents. — The foliowiuu: table sliow's the number of pas-seupeis, railway vservanfs and 
other persons killed and injured in aeeideut.s on Indian liallwnys. exeludhiK easualties in railway 
workshops, during; the year 1937-38 as eomp ired with the previous year ; — 



Killed 

Injured. 

('auM'. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1 9,J6-37. 

1937-38. 

A.— Ptmengers. 

In aeeldenks to trains, rolling-stock, pernu^nent- 
way, eb'. . . . . . . . . , . . . ; 

11 

105 

07 

174 

In accidents eausud by movements of trains and 
railway veliicles oxcUisIve of train aeeideiits , . ! 

ll»3 

214 

089 

818 

In accidents on railway premises in which tlie : 
movement of trains, veliicles. etc., was nut 
concerned 


, 

i 31 j 

1 

Total . . 

1 176 1 

1 320 1 

1 787 1 

1 1,006 
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(’ause. 

1 Killed. ' 

Injured. 

193«-37. 

1 1937-38. 

193(1-37. 

1 1937-38. 

i?. — Tail way sermntf. 

1 



1 

In accidents to trains, rolling stock. i>crmancnt- 
way, etc. 

7 

IK 

182 

107 

In accidents caused by movements of tiains uiul 
railway vehicles exclusive of train accidents . . 

171 

185 

2,40() 

3,258 

In a<;cidents on railway premises in which fhe 
movement of trains, vehicles, <tc., was not 
concerni’d . , 

i 

l(i 

30 ' 

0,835 

! 

8,773 

Total 

194 

233 

9.423 

12,138 

<’ — Other than pattsrengerx ami rail way nerrants-. 





in accidents to trains, rolling-slock. permanent- 
way, etc. 

1 5. 5 

01 

81 

80 

In accidents caused by movenu'nts of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive (d train accidents . . 

2,(‘.9d 

2,714 

751 

773 

In accidents on railway premise's in wlileli the 
movement of trains, vcldeles, ('!<•., was not 
concerned . . 

30 

42 

104 

114 

Total , . 

2.783 


930 

907 

(iRANo Total . . 

1 

3,153 

i 

3,37« 

11,140 

14,111 


(b) Out of the total of 3,370 persona kilhul, 2,817 or 84 per cent, were other than passengers 
and railway servants and of this number 2,120 were trespassers, 495 were reported to be 
suicides and 73 were killed on railway prcinlscB otherwise than during the inoveinent of trains, 
vehicles, etc. As compared witli the previous year, the Increase of 217 in the total number of 
passengers, railwiiy servants and other persons killed was prineijmJly under the heads ‘‘accidents, 
to trains ” (111), “ trespassers ” (77) and “ other accidents ” (29). 


Local Advisory Committees -ln the Anntuii 
Reports by the Railway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, references are made each 
year to the work tliat is being done by Lo<*al 
Advisory Committees on raiiw'uys in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways admhiis- 
trations matters affecting the general piiidio 
in tlteir capacity as users of the railway. I’hcae 
''ommittees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railways, exempt His 
Kxulted Highness the Miain’s Strife Railw.ays 
aud the Jodhpur Railway. During tlie year 
eighty meetings of the various ('ommltt<*c'« 
were held. 

Oamafv hf EaitbausLM. fire. Floods 
■nd Cyclones. — The year under review was 
a fortunate one in that beyond the usual flmals, 
ryclones and otlier natural accidents the resulting 
damage of which was relatively small there 
vere no major cataclysm to contend with, 

*TBinitiss iar Pessangers.— Boil ways have 
i>een steadily and systematically pursuing their 


policy of effecting improvements making for 
the greater comfort and eonvenicnec of passen- 
gers to the fullest extent to which funds are 
available. The following Indicate broadly the 
I)olicy followed : — 

(a) Train sertfires . — Additional trains 
wiierever run and timingH changed to suit 
the eiianglng iie- ds of passenger traffic and 
greater recourse was had to the provision of 
light trains giving more frequent and rapid 
service on certain sections ; 

(h) Convenirnees . — P rogrammes were 
drawn up and worketl to for the [irovlslou 
of additional waiting rooms and halls, covered 
and raUuHl platforms, Bei)arate refreshment 
rooms fur Hindus and Mahomedans and 
vendors’ stalls ; 

Arrangements for the supply of drinking 
water were improved, and special action taken 
to ensure the washing, cleaning and disinfectioii 
of carriages, and particularly latrines in third 
class carriages. 
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Chief Railways in India, 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assaai'BeDgal Eallway, which Is con- 
structed ou the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Vallw across the 
North Oachar Hills Into Assam. It Is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company . 

SClleageopen .. .. 1,805*55 

Capital at charge .. Es. 24,15,32,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 18,47,000 

Bamlngs per cent 0*76% 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
oonstruoted on the metre -gauge system by a 
company without any Qovornment assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
In 1885. The system was begun In 1874 as 
the Tlrhut State Railway, in 1800 this line 
was leased by Govermnent to the i engal 
and North-Western Hallway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made In both 
•eotlona. It Is connected with the Ba|putana 
metre-gauge system at Cawupore ana with the 
Eastern Bengal State Hallway at Katlhar and 
the East Indian Railway at Buuares and 
Hokameh Ghut. 

Mileage open .. .• 21,20*75 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was comroeuoed 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Clihatls- 
garh In the Central Provinces In 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted It to the broad- 
gauge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katul. In 1001 a part of the East Coast State 
Uatiway from Cuttack to Visagapatam was 
transferred to It and In the same year 
sanction was glvon for an extension to the 
uoal-ttelds and for a oonneotiun with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at HarUiarpur. 

Mileage open .. 3,302*25 

Capital at charge .. Re. 77,28,53,000 
Net earnings .. Us. 2,67,05,000 

Earnings per cent .. 3 *47% 

Bombap Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
RaUway Is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat r»a 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original oontract 
was terminable In 1880, bnt the |)«nod was 
extended to 1005 ; and tlieo renewed undtr 
rey^ed coudltlous. In 1885 the Ka]putana- 
Malwa mi^re-gauge system of State railways 
waa leaeed to the Company and hat since been 
Incorporated In It. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Mttttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion throngh Eastern Rajputana with Belhl 
the working waa entrusted to this Company. 


On the acquisition of the Company In April 1007 
the pnrohaae price was fixed at £11,686,581, 

Mileage open .. .. 3,500*16 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 78,88,87,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 5,00,16,000 

Earnings per cent 6* 00% 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State RaUway was pro 
moted under the original form of goarantei 
and was oonstruoted on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line mnning to CalcnUs 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the constniotlon on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal Statf 
RaUway, which ran from the north bank ol 
tbs Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to DarJeeUng. These two portioni 
of the line were amal g amated In 1884 into on« 
State RaUway. 

MUeageopen .. .. 2,009*65 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 51,48,60,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,15,32,000 

Earnings per cent 2*24% 

East Indian. 

The East Indian RaUway Is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for coostiuotion as expert' 
mental Hues under the old form of guarantee 
The first seotlon from Howrah to Pandua wai 
opened In 1854 and at the time of the Matins 
ran as far as Ranlgau). It glvee the onl} 
dl.'Mt accees to the port of Gaicntta from Noith 
ern India and is consequently fed by aU the 
large raUway systems connected with it. 1 b 
I 8au the Government purchased the line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, but 
leased It again to the company to work ondei 
a contract which was terminable In 1010. 

The oontract waa not terminated until jana< 
ary 1st, 1025, when the Sute took over thr 
management. From July let, 1025, the Oudh d 
RohUkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 

MUeageopen .. .. 4,300*80 

Capital at charge . . Re. 1,48,18,38,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 8,25,52.000 

Earnings per cent 5 . 67% 

(Afilsa^es ars routs mileagtB.) 

Great Indian Penlnsnla. 

The Great Indian Peniusula RaUway is tb( 
eorUest line undertaken In India. It was pro 
(noted by a Company under a goarautee o 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. daactioi 
was given for the extension of this line eh 
Poona to Eaicbnr, wh«« It oonneeta with tis 
Madras RaUway, and to Jubbnlpore where I 
meet! the Bast Indian RaUway. The leatnr 
(M the line Is the passage of the Western Qhsti 
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these seotians being 15i mllei on the Bhore 
eiist And H miles on the Thai Ghat which 
rise 1«181 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
wl^ ^e Government terminated and under 
to arrangement with the Indian Midland BaU* 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30tb, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 
Mileage open •• .. 3,727*10 | 

OaplUl at charge .. Rs. 1,14,76.20.000 
Net earnings .. Es, 4,28,02.000 

Bamings per cent .. .. 3.74% 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway* 

The Madras Railway was the third of tlie 
original rail ways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run In a north-westerly direction 
u connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and In a south-westerly direction to 
Cklicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was ami^amated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Hallway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famine 
oondlUons in uie Southern Mahratta Couutr) 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open . . . . 3,228*63 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 63,62,09,000 

Net earnings .. Rs, 2,37,42,000 

Earnings per cent 4.43% 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existrace at the Sind-Puniah-Delhl Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotrl. The Interval between Kotrl and 
Multan was nnbrldged and the railway traffic 
waa exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the conoecHon of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
tbs same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1888 the Slnd-Funjab-Deibl Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two rallvrays under the name of the Nortb- 
Weetem State Railway. It is the longest railway 
In India under one adminlstratloB. 


Mileage open .. 0,940*00 

Capital at charge .. Ba. 1,18,26,80,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. *5,50,87,000 

Bamings per cent. . . . . i .80% 

*iCom9iercial Stetion,) 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Sonthera India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but waa con- 
verted after the seveutlea to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now aervee 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Totlcorin and Ceylon a ferry servioe was for^ 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon eta Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered uptm 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,582*00 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 45,68,02,000 

Net earnings .. Us. 1,76,00,000 

Bamings per cent 3 . 85% 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 

the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee fi*c»m the Hyderabad Slate ; the 
Kathiawar gystem of railways, constructed 

hy subscription, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jltid, Maler Kotia, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways In 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1029-80 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows : — 

Miles. 

5'-6' gauge 730.77 

3'-3|'' gauge 457.51 

2’-0' gauge 09.29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 227 . 77 miles. 

Miles. 

5'-0' gauge 98.00 

3’'3|* gauge 115.17 

2’-0' gauge 19.00 
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India and Ceylon. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Ttio piwiiiiblllty ol o(»aii«‘ctuig imljitt and C«;y- 
lon by a railway acroMB the bank ot Hand nxteud> 
Ing tlie whole way from llameHwaratn to Mannar 
naa been reported on from time to time, and 
Hlnoe li;h)5 varloua Bchemca havlns been BUg- 
gested. 

Tile douth Indian Hallway having been ex* 
tended to X>hanUBhkodi,ttie BUUtheruinoBt point 
of Jtameswaram Inland, and the Ceylon tlov- 
ornment Hallway to Talalruannar, on MatiitNr 
lilaiid, two polntH distant iroin each other 
about 21 mlifm aerOHS a narrow and shadou 
strait, the poBsiblllty of connecting thcHe two 
terminal sratlunH by a railway ounstruoUsd on 
a solid embankment raised on the Hondbani' 
known ha •• Adani’ti Hrldge,*’ to uiiircnM^de tin 
ferry Btoamcr service which has beon O'^i.n.btishod : 
between thrme two points, is one of the schemes ' 
that has been investigated. 

In 191H, a detailed survey was made by Uie j 
8 nitli Indian Hailway Company, and the pro)ect 
uontempiat4*s the construction of a causeway Iron* 
DUaiiushkodl Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
m'innar Point on the Ceylon side, a length ol 
20*0ft miles of which 7*19 will bo uprm the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*80 will bt^ln 
wutt'f, The seotions on dry laud will conBlBt 
of low bankH of sand nltohed with coral and pro* 
sent no dllfloulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which It Ih pro- 
posed to construct In the following way. A 
double row of n*liifore<'d ooiicretc fdlcs, pltclu'd 
at 10 feet eontMs and having their Inner faw's 
14 foot apart, will llrst be drlvi^n into the sand. 
These plies will then be brack'd t-ogother longi- 
tudinally with light ooneo'te arches and chaliu 
and transversely with eonon*te tics, struts and 
olnlns. Hehlna the piles slabs of ndnforeed 
concrete will be slipped in to position, the bottom 
slabs being HUiik well into thr sand of tiie sea 
bottom. Lastly, the spaoe enclosetl by the 
slabs will bo filled In with sand. 

The top of the oouoret*^ work will bo carrieo 
to six feet alxive high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will t>e done by mcaes of water 
Jots. This oanseway, It is oxivcti*d, w*»U ransr 
the suspended sand brought uji by the cuiTents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
anoretlon and eveatiially making one big island 
of Hameswaram Island and Mvinar Island. 

Indo-Barma Connection. 

The raids oi the Kmden In tlio Hay of Hengal 
In 1914, and the tionporary Interruption of 
eommunleatlons b‘tW(Hm India and Burma, 
stimatoted the demand foradireot railway eon- 
neotton between India and Burma. Govern* 
raent aeoepted the position and apptdnted 
Mr. Hlt^rds. M, Inst. O.K., to be the eugineer- 
In-cbaige of the surveys to determine the beat 
route tor a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast rout/c appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start irom Chittagong, which is the 
(XTininus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Hmgal Hallway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields InUTsecU d by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and itcrosses the ludo-Unrma frontier, 04 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles furtlUT it chiefly rmis througli the fertile 
(ice lands of Arrukan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. Tliese include the 
i£alldun river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even ut a distance of about of 
miles fiom its mouth Is more than half a mile 
• wide. AlKiiit 2(H) miles from Chittagong the 
j railway would run Into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south o( the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backl>one. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to be orossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which ext^mds from Cape 
Negrals nortiiwards until It loses Itself in a muss 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its BO'Jthurn end the height of the ridge is 
irislgnlflcant but It has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before It reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further tiort.h it rises much higher. It Is a 
formidable obstacle to railway oommunicatiou 
between India and Bunna. This route is 
‘Btimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Ak3*^ab where there Is at present a considerable 
riots traffio and the cost of this would have U> be 
added to the £7,000,000 already refenvd to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
KuKung Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. K. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £.'>,000,000 os It has to cross 
thp'c main ranges of hills with somfuit levels 
of 2,660, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the thit'emaln ridges and through otlier 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with gradi-s as stri-ep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggn-gate rise and fall. The 
Hukong Valley ront^' is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer **ncln»**Tinii 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundrixl and fifty mi|«*s 
of this route lie In open country capable 
oultivatlun tUougli at po^sent it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of bills' 
has to be orossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,0(M) feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet, There are leas than fifty 
mites of very heavy work and only about s.finuft. 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hokong Valley 
route although oheaper than the Manipur toute 
is not a praotloal financial pcopoattion and both 
may bo ruled out of ooneldefatlon. 




Main resnUs of working of all Indian Baiiways treated as one system. 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Minerals for whicta returns of Production In India are available 
for the years 1936 and 1937. 


Minerals. 

1086. 

1037. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coal 

4,000,1 2K 

5,872,364 

1,173,286 


+ 25.0 

Manganese-ore (o) 

1,124,422 

3,220..5.54 

2,105,182 


-+ 187.2 

Gold 

2,208,1 18 

2,285,404 


7,700 

—0.3 

Mien (h) 

680,068 

1,070,74)2 

380.7:2) 


-+ .50.5 

Petroleum 

015,188 

1,030,501 

11.5,403 


t 12.6 

Building materials 

6.5rt,r.(M 

728,562 

70,061 


4 10.0 

Salt 

554,000 

612,584 

r»8.4H5 


1 10.5 

t5opper-oro . . 

8(K».003 

366,280 

65.287 


+ 21 . 7 

Iron-ore 

204,125 

344,840 

50,715 


-I 17.3 

llmenlto 

62.428 

84,686 

22,263 


1 35.7 

Saltpetre (6) 

86.273 

84,048 


2,225 

—2 . 5 

Chromite 

45,450 

02,826 

17,376 


4 38.2 

Refractory mntcrlnls 

20.708 

55,070 

26,172 


1 87.8 

Clays 

(r)22,057 

24,220 

2,172 


1 0.4 

Magnesite 

7,(W4 

12,326 

4,642 


^ 60.4 

Steatite 

11,803 

11,671 


132 

-1.1 

Barytes 

1 .206 

11,223 

10,01 7 


-f 830.6 

Mouaeite 

H.no 

10,554 

2,438 


+ 30.0 

Gypsum 

7,806 

8,013 

1.517 


-f 20.5 

FuUer’s earth 

5.880 

5,640 

251 


+ 4.7 

Bauxite 

548 

4,650 

4,102 


+ 748.6 

Diamonds 

4,675 

4,134 


541 

—11.6 

Zircon 

6.335 

2.035 


3,400 

- -53 . 7 

Silver 

2,528 

2,482 


06 

—8.8 

Tungsten-ore 


1,842 

1,842 



Ochres 

(02,740 

1 .78S 


061 

— tU 0 

Graphite 

331 

1,226 

805 


-+ 270.4 

Asbestos 

234 

453 

210 


^ o:i . 6 

Felspar 

454 

25.5 


100 

—48.8 

Beryl 

406 

148 


318 

—68.2 

Apatite 

00 

125 

26 


+ 26.3 

Garnet 

5 

124 

110 



Bentonite 

102 

68 


34 

—33.3 

Sapphire 

1.682 

41 


1,641 

—07 . 6 

Tautallte 

70 

2.3 


53 

—69.7 

Soda 


- 

2 



Total 

11,837,411 

15,042,213 

4,122,111 

17,309 

+ 34.7 




+ 4,104,802 



(») Export® to.b. values. (6) Export values. (r) Eeviaed. 
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COAL. 

Most of the coal raleed In India comes from Sinparenl in Hyderabad, and In Central Pro* 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Oondwana vlnces bat there are a number of uneller 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bibar and mines which have been worked at one time or 
Orissa the most important mines are those at another. 


Provincial production of Coal during the years 19!?6 and 1937. 


— 

1936. 

1937. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Ton.s. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Assam 

20.3,239 

248,563 

45,324 


Baluchistan 

8,099 

17.479 

9,380 


Bengal 

0,667.811 

6, .527.820 


140,021 

Bihar 

12.016,914 

13,8Jm.717 

1.819.803 


(Central India 

329,488 

334,291 

4,803 


Central Provinces . . 

1 .507.982 

1„504,159 


*3,823 

Kastem States Agency . . 

8(m,432 

1 ,244.988 

438,556 


Hyderabad 

852,731> 

1 .076,241 

223, .502 


Orissa 

31,061 

47,127 

16,066 


Punjal) 

156,849 

166,632 

9,783 


Rajputana . . 

30,177 

32,369 

2,192 


Total 

22,610,821 

25,036,386 

2,569.409 

M3.844 


Valiie of Coal produced in India during the years 1939 and 1937. 




1936. 


p(‘r 

1937. 


Value (£1 = 

Its. 13.3). 

Value 

ton. 

Value (£1 ■*= 

Rh. 13.3). 

Value per 
ton. 


Rs. 

£ 

Rh. a 

I>. 

Rh. 


Rs. 

a. 

p* 

Assam 

17,(»2,9.50 

128,041 

8 6 

1 

19,25,409 

144,768 

7 

11 

11 

Baluchistan . . 

45,571 

3.426 

5 10 

0 

1,09.713 

8,249 

6 

4 

5 

Bengal 

1,70,40,371 

1,281,2.0 

2 H 

11 

2,10,13,790 

1 ,579,984 

3 

3 

6 

Biliar 

3,15,13,969 

2,369,472 

2 9 

11 

4,09,23,918 

3,076,986 

2 

15 

4 

Central India 

11,36,189 

85,428 

3 7 

2 

11,77,547 

88,537 

3 

8 

4 

Central l^rovinccs 

50,23.918 

377,738 

3 5 

0 

49,80,150 

374,447 

3 

4 

11 

Eastern States Ageiic> 

24.86,987 

186,992 

3 1 

4 

30,20,601 

272,226 

2 

15 

10 

Hyderabad 

I 27,16,474 

; 204,246 

3 3 

0 

32,17,860 

241,944 

2 

15 

u 

Orissa . . 

! 90,(K)6 

6,767 

2 14 

4 

1,50,528 

11,318 

3 

2 

4 

Punjab 

0,03,504 

45,376 

3 13 

7 

8,36.71K> 

62,917 

5 

0 

4 

Itajputaua 

1,38,465 

10,411 

4 9 

5 

1,46,133 

10,988 

4 

8 

3 

Total 

6,24,98,404 

j 4,699,128 


7,81,02,439 

5.872,364 


Average . . 


* .. i 

^12 

Ji- 

L 



JL 

11 


In 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was a continuoii»' Increaw; hi value was recorded from all provinces 
decrease in production of coai from the with the exception of Assam, the Central 

figure of 23,803,048 ton'* In 1930. In 1934 Provlnct*a, Ihisteni States Agency, Hyderabad 
the direction of change was reversed and pro- and Rajputana. In opposition to the trend 
duction Incn*ased by 2.268,284 tons (or 11.4 of 1934, 1935 and 1936, the exports of 
per cent.) from 19,789,163 tons in 1933 to coal from India in 1937 have more than doubled 
^,057,447 tons in 1934. In 1935 the increase as compared with 1936, deducting Burma’s 
continued but at a ie.**s rate, by 959,248 tons share. Since the separation of Burma on the 
(or 4 .3 per cent.), to 23,016,095 tons. In Ist April, 1937, it appears in these statistics aa 
1930, however, there was again a decrease a foreign country, and in 9 months has taken a 
by 405,874 tons (1*8 per cent.) to 22,610,821 little more than C’eylon did In tlie year, 
tons, fdUowed, however In 1937 by an increase The average numl)er of persons employed In 
of 2,426,565 tons (10- 7 per cent.) to 25,036,386, the coalfields during the year showed an Increase 
the higher output yet recorded. This Increase of 7-2 per cent. The average output per person 
was shared by all Provinces except Bengal employed showed a decrease from the htah 
and the Central Provinces, which showed slight figure of 130- 2 tons In 1934, which is praoticauy 
decrease. The Increased output of 10*7 per the same as the figure for 1929, namely 180^4 
cent, in 1937 was accompanied by an Increase tons, the highest figure recorded, to 128*69 
of 25*0 per cent, in the total value of the coal tons in 1937. All Uie figures for the last eight 
produoM in India from Bs. 6,24,98,404 years are liigher than tiiose prevknudy recorded : 
(£4,699,128) in 1936, to Bs. 7, 8 1,02, 439 these higher figures arc due partly to an increased 
(£6,872,364) in 1937. use of mechanical C(»al-cutterg, and partly to 

There was an increase of 6 annas 8 pies in concentratton of work. During recent yew's a 
the ^t’s mouth value per ton of coal for India large number of ooUieriea have been abnt down 
as a whole, namely from Ks. 2-12-3 to lU.3-1-11. and the labour absorbed in the remainder ; this 
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Mines and Minerals — Iron Ore. 


ooDoentration permlta of a proportional redaction 
of 1^6 aapervlflng staff, refloltlng in a larger 
tonnage per head. There waa a deoreaae in the 
nomher of deatha by accident from 274 in 1085, 
485 in 1086, to 218 in 1087. In 1085 there were 
three major accidents, at Loyabad and Bagdigi 
cbUieriea in the Jharia coalfield and at ^ut' 
hurbaree colliery in the Giridih coalfield, in which 
11, 10 and 62 lives, respectively, were lost; 
in 1086 there were two, at Poidih in the 
BaniganJ field, and Loyabad in the Jharia field. 


which accoonted for 200 and 85 deaths 
respectively. These figures may be compared 
with the annual average for the qainoaenniom 
1010-1028, which was 274, the annual average 
for the quinquennium 1024-1028, which was 
218, and the annual average for 1020-1088, 
which was 186. The death rate was 1 . 09 per 
thousand persons employed in 1037 ; the 
average figure for the period 1010-1023 was 
il-86, for the period 1024-1928 was 1-16, and 
I for the period 1020-1038 was 1*08. 


IRON ORE. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces In India in which iron ore is mined for 
smiting by Uuropean methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread In- 
dustry In Inula and there Is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive Iron smelter finds 
no diflkmlty In obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious eouslderation. 
Barly attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manuf aetnre of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded In 1880 In the South Aroot District. 
Sinoe that date various other attempts have 
i<een made but none proved a snceess before 
that now in operation near Barakar In Bengal. 
The site of the Bnmknr Iron-Worko was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both ooal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shades between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and fianiganf stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Beeently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from tlie Manbhum and 
Sin ghbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
suppHes of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and EanlganJ and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Eolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 

Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of Iron-ore In 
Saranda (Btnghhbnm) forming parts of two la^ 
hill maasos known as Notu Bum and Buda Bora 
respeitttvely. Recent prospecting In this part of 
Slufhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
aMltlonal deposits of lroo<ore, the extension of 
which has been traced Into Keonihar and Bonal 
States In Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a 8. 8. W. direction. At PanshaBuru, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Paaslta Bum rises to over t,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the weft aide being at 
ahont 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 In 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up. nnd the workinga Indicate the exist- 
euce of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhnpe 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
nhont 800 feet. The, ore body npponra to be 
IntethedM with the Dnarwaraintea, from which 
MltaspnintedbybandedlMniintite-Jnsperi. The 
ore Itteif It lugh-gfade mkneeons hmnntite 
often laterltbed the outcrop. Crose-cuts 


Into the Interior of the deposit show that the 
bwmatite becomes very friable not far below the 
outerop. In fact the characteristics of this ore. 
Including the surface latcrlttaatton, are almost 
exactly reproduced In the iron-ore deposits of 
Oca and Eatnaglrl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi poeaeBseB slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodleit In the Baipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in EayurbhanJ. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hasmatltc, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 

For some years up to and including 1929 the 

f >roduction of iron-ore in India had been steadily 
ncreaslng ; India is now, in fact, the second 
largest producer in the British Empire, and 
yields place only to the United Kingdom. Her 
output is of course still completely dwarfed by 
the production in the United States (80]^ million 
tons in 1935 and 48f million tons In 1936) and 
France (82* 8 million tons in both 1935 and 1936) ; 
but her reserves of ore are not much less than 
three-quarters of the estimated total in the 
United States and there is every hope that 
India will eventually take a much more important 
place among the world’s producers of iron-ore. 
From 2,430,136 tons in 1929 the output of iron- 
ore in India fell to 1,228,625 tons in 1933. In 
1984, however, there was a turn of the tide 
and the production recover^ sharply to 
1,016,918 tons, and In 1985 roee still further to 
2,364,207 tons, in 1036 to 2,553,247 tons, and 
in 1037, to 2,896,258 tons valued at Ba.46,88,082 
(£852,487). 

The StMl Imhwtn nProducHim) Act 11X4 

(Act No. XN of IIM). — authorised, to 
oompanles cmploylilg Indians, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates wholly manufactured in 
British India from materials wholly or mainly 
I»t)dnced from Indian Iron-ore and complying 
with Bpeoifloatlons approved by the Ballway 
Board, and upon iron or steel i^way wagons, 
a snbstanUal portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act Ko. Ill of 1027 
and the payment of bounties consequently 
ceased on the Slst March, 1027 ; the industry 
is, however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
steel. As a result of a new Act, No. XXEI of 
103^ provision has been made for an Increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1027 rates, or about 
Bs. 10 per tou od wOof^m in most eases, or about 
Be. 40 per tou in the case of artkdes not of British 
manufacture. 
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MANGANESE OBE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Viiagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rote rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Yizagapatam mines. The most 
Important deposits occur in the Central Pro< 
Vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore! — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore Is pot 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it Is also used in 
porcelain painting and glaaing for the brown 
colour which it ^elds. The ore Is now used 
In the manufacture of ferro- manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1004, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

The catastrophic fall in the production of 
manganese ore in India from the peak figures of 
1927, namely 1,129,353 tons valued at £2,703,068 
f.o.b. Indian ports to 212,604 tons with a value of 
£140,022 in 1932 has been recorded previously. 
In 1933 the output rose slightly to 218,307 
tons but the value fell to £123,171. These are 
the smallest quantities and values reported since 
1901, when the output was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122,831. In 1905 the output was 247.427 
tons valued at £223,432, since when the smallest 
production was 450,416 tons in 1915 valued at 
£929,546 ; whilst the smallest value was in 1909 
when a production of 644,660 tons was valued 
at £603,908. In 1934 there was, however, a 
partial recovery to 406,306 tons valued at 
£388,240, further increased in 1935 to 641,483 
tons valued at £768,630 and in 1936 to 818,442 
tons valued at £1,124,422. Tlie full magnitude of 
thiscatastrophe to the Indian manganese industry 
is perhaps best realised from the fact that whilst 
the quantity of the production in 1983 was a 
little over one-fifth of that of the peak year of 
1927, the value vras less than one-twenty-second 
part of the value of the 1927 production. In 
fact in none of the major Indian mineral Indus- 
tries have the effects of the slump been so 
seriously felt as in the manganese industry ; it is 
gratifying, therefore, that some measure of re- 
covery can now be recorded, though the value of 
the output is still less than half the peak figure 
of 1927, with a much higher value. | 

The subetuitial recovery in 1936 is doe mainly | 
to increases in the Bala^at, Kagpur and 
Bhandara districts of the Central Irovlnces, I 
and to the resumption of work in Panch Mahals. | 
The output from Bandur State fell by a third. | 
The most pleasing feature of this improvement 
is the recovery of the Central Provlnoes pro- 1 
duetion from the trivial figure to whkA it had 
falien in 1988 (28,789 to^ to 588,806 tons in 
1986. During 1982 and IMS the mnlority of 
mines hi theCentral Provinces had been closed, 
including several mines that had never been' 


dosed since the commencement of work In 
1900 and 1901 ; there had been a total cessathm 
of production in the Nagpur district and almost 
total cessation !n Bhan^a. The amount of 
ground still to be recovered can be ludged 
from the fact that the production of the Cenual 
Provinces averaged 660,559 tons annually 
during the quinquennium 1924 to 1928. 

The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
industry during 1984 and 1985 was reflected 
in an increase of exports, Induding the quantities 
exported from Mennugao in Portuguese India, 
from the nadir of 375,964 tons in 1988 to 864,698 
tons in 1935. In 1936 this feU to 742,547 tons 
but rose to 1,151,834 tons in 1937. The United 
Kingdom with an increase of some 53,000 tons 
retained her position as the chief Importer of 
Indian manganese-ore. The second place as 
importer was taken by France with an increase 
of some 92,000 tons, with Japan as third with 
an Increase of some 70,000 tons ; Belgium showed 
an increase of 75,000 tons and the United States 
34,000 tons. 

The fall in the Indian output of manganese- 
ore of recent years can be correlated with the 
fall in the price of first-grade ore, e.i.f. United 
Kingdom ports, from an average of 22.9d. 
per unit in 1924 to 14. 9d. per unit in 1929, 
and then to 9.5d. per unit in 1932 and 1988. 
whilst the partial recovery in output in 1934 
accompanied a rise In the average price to 10. 5d. 
per unit, to 12.26d. in 1986 and to 22. 5d. In 
1937. 

This continued fall in the price of manganese- 
ore from 1924 to 1932 is to be correlated with 
the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate Of 
increase of the world’s production of manganese- 
ore was much greater than the rate of increase 
In the world’s production of pig-iron and steel. 
And although there was a fall in the world’s 
output of manganese-ore in 1928, there was a 
very large Increase in 1929, greater than was 
justified by the increased production of iron 
and steel in that year, and it is evident that the 
world’s available supplies of m a ng anese-ore 
are now much in excess of normal requirements. 
Bussia is able to place large quantities of ore 
on the market at a inrlce with which many Indian 
producers cannot compete without a return 
to pre-war railway freights. The OoU Coast 
has also become a serious competitor of recent 
years. The large deposits of high-grade 
manganese-ore duKOvered near Postoaibnrg 
in South Africa are also being developed. With 
this increasing competition and falling priees 
it is not surpnsing, therefore, that tn siote of 
the apparent prosperity of the Indian manganese 
induriiry in 1929 and 1980, as judged from 
figures of production and export, yet by 19M 
the industry as a whole bad arrived at a stage 
of relative depression, causing many openwhsra 
to cease work. Added to increased available 
supplies there was in 1981 and 1982 a dJaastmus 
deeune in the activities of the iron and steel 
Industry at the world. 
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Mines and Minerals — Gold and Salt 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
la India Is derived from the Kolar gold field 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

100 5 when 616.768 ounces were raised. In 

1006 the quantity won wos Jh66»208 ounces 
aud this figure fell to 636,086 ounces in 1907. 
The flgurej lor the latter years reveal a small 
itnprovement. The Nizam's mine at Huttl in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1003. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madme. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces iu 1011 but work 
there eensed in 1012. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 ; 
the amount being 2,582 ounces, valued at 
Us. 1,61,800. QoUl mining was carried on in the 
Nortii Arcot district of Madras from 1803 till 
1000, the highest yield (2,864 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1003, when 
tile pay chute was lost and the mine ciosed 
down. In 1002 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkylna, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1004 ; 
the amount steadily increased from vmrto 
year and reached 8,146 ounces in 1009, but 
lell in subsequent years until in 1022 


it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing Is carried on 
in a great many districts In Inuia, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
til is way. 

In 1931 the gradual eecular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488.8 ozs. valued at 
Its. 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,885), foUowed by a 
trivial fall again in 1932, when the output was 
329,681.7 ozs. valued at Rs. 2,53,51,438 
(£1,906,123), In 1933 there was an Increase to 
336,108.3 ozs. valued at Rs. 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201). In 1034 the output fell to 
.322,142.0 ozs., but the value Increased to 
Rs. 2,02,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
in terms of sterling since 1920. It Is interesting 
to note that the output of 1921, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 482,722.6 ozs. In 
1935 the output rose again to 327,652.6 ozs. 
valued at Rs. 3,04,01,775 (£2,28.'),848), and In 
1986 to 333,385. 6 ozs. valued at Rs, 8,06,02,413 
(£2,300,933). In 1937 the otitiuit fell slightly 
to 331,748.2 ozs., valued at Rs, 3,04,80,105 
(£2.291,737). 

The average number of pt^rsons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Field during 1037 was 23,881, of 
whom 15,304 worked underground. 


SALT. • 

1'hore was a eonsidcralile increase in the production of salt iu India in 1937, made up ot 
large Increases In the production in Bombay and Madras, with slight decreases in the production 
In Northern India aud Siud. 

The production iu Aden was praelioally the same In 1937 as In 1936; the production in 
Burma siiowed a large in<>reHHe. 

The apparent decrease In the imports of salt In 1937 Is due to tlic exclusion of the quantity 
of salt Immirtqd into Burma duiiug the perltni April to Deceinlicr 1937, figures for which are 

not a vailable. ^ ^ _ 

• bourco .* Records of the (Jeological Survey of ludla (Vol. 73, Fart 3, 1938.) 


Qurauf t f y an d mine ofSaU producfd in In dia during the. j/earK 1936 and 1037. 




1936. 


1937. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 - 

Kh. 13.3). 

(Quantity. 

Value (£l^Rs. 13.3). 

India — 

Tons. 

Rs, 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Bengal 

83 

5,107 

384 

112 

7,865 

591 

Bombay 

4(K),6H2 

18,19,647 

186,816 

480,742 

22,86,482 

171,916 

Gwalior (a) 

116 

5,726 

430 

55 

2,680 

202 

Madras 

349,190 

15,83,293 

119,044 

421,014 

20,87,038 

156,920 

Northern India 

468,118 

82.97,030 

247,897 

465,712 

31,74,484 

238,683 

Sind 

130,034 

6,58.722 

49,528 

110,386 

6,88,816 

44.272 

Total . . 

1,348,222 

73,69,525 

554,(199 

1,4‘93,021 

81747,365 

61 2,58V 

Aden . . 

355 , 394 ' 

20,71,011 

155,715 

35.5,166" 

(6)20.70.618 

155,686 

Bumut 

32,272' 

' 4 , ‘95,514 

37,257 

1 53,813 

(6)8.24,963 

62,026 


(o) Figures relate to the officiary ears,! 936-37 aiui 1037-38.” (6) Kstiiuated. 


Imports of Satt into India during the 1036 and 1937. 



1 1936 («). 

1937 (6). 



1 Value (£1=-R8. 13,3), 

Quantity. | Value (£1«R«. 13.3). 

From— 

Germany . . 

Aden aud depen- 
• deiicies 

Egypt .. ..I 

Otl«er countries . 
Total 

Tons. 

80,048 

202,704 

12,375 

2,468 

387,585 

Ks. 

13,77,819 

38,70.527 

2,08,380 

1,09,368 

i 6“6,6«,()ar 

£ 

103,695 

291.017 

15,668 

8.223 

Tons. 

41.577 

296,879 

1,000 

630 

1 Ks. 

6,69,468 

52,80,684 

1 15,269 

97,489 

1 £ 

50,336 

1 397,044 

1 1,148 

; 7,330 

418,608 

338,986 

1 60,62,910 

1 465,858 


(а) iTgurcs relate to India and Bunna. 

(б) Figures include Imports to Burma during January to March, 1037. 
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Stock Exchanges. 


Then* art* about 475 Share and Slock Brokers ( 
ill Bombay. T}iey carry oti businens on tlio 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the ^are and ^odt Broken* Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
wile and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted tiuonghout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are defined i)y rules and 
regulations framed by tlie Ooveriilug Board 
4ind approved by The Government of Bombay. 
The Board has the power to sto]) bti-siness iii 
times of emcrgeiicios for 24 liours only and for 
any further period with tlie previous saiicUon 
of Government. Tiio official address of the 
^Secretary is Dalai Htreot, Fort, Bombay. 

At first tbe admittance fee for a broker was 
Bs. 5 which was gradually raised to Ks. 7,000. 
Tlie fee for the Broker’s card has iucreased 
In 1021 a number of cards were sold at 
Hs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion cf the imsiness. 'Phe present value of the 
card is almut Be. 20,000. 

lu Novem'bcr 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened In Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exdiange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
kmger functions. It was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again. A new Stock 
Exchange was opened in Bombay with its fieud- 
quarters in Sir Phlrozcsliah Molita Koad in 
Fchniary 1UU8, known as the Indian Stock 
Exdiange, Ltd. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
tn the open air in business quarters and was 
under uo control except that of market custom, 
in 1908 the Calcutta Stock E achango Aasoca- 
ation was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into cxistunoe, and the existing custom.^ 
were focussed Into rules drown up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic obanges to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingiy large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom. 

In June. 1923, the Association was incorpora- , 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies* Acts 1913-1^0 with an authorised 
oapltal of Rs. 3 lakhs divided Into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made op annually op to 80th September. At 
the pre^t moment, the number of shares 
subsmbed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

Tbe total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
608. The Committee has restricted the further 
t^ale of new shares until it deems It necessary to 
revise its decision, exception being made in tbe 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
firm. Anyone to become a member is required to 
purchase a share from a member and seek 
election and on being elected tbe admission 
fee ebaxfled by the Assodatimi is Rs. 6,000. 
The eondoct of members and of basinets is con- 
tsoBed by bye-laws, onstonu and usages being 
f^y honoured. The market ottstoms differ from 
those of most other Sto^ Bxobaiiget. since there 
are no settlement days, deUwery Is doe the 
aMoad day after the contract is passed, and 


sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but tbe brokers mostly 
combine tbe function of dealers. The principal 
business traaiaeted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, misoeUaneout Industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc.) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial ooncems and llmsteei 
Investment Sccuritios, namely, Municipal, Port 
'rrust ttiwl liuproveiiicut Trust 1 )ol»entureB. 
file Assoi’iatkui Issues a l>«f Hook which 
contains offieliil information relating to all stocks 
and sliares dealt in ou the St<Krk Ex»‘hange, 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee wiiich elects several hub- 
Committees and Hoiiy. Otfioe Bearers— the 
President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers. 
The Commitb^o is empowered to do ail work 
on behalf of the Association, which in Its 
turn delegates powers to the Hub-Committees 
aud the Hon. OIBoe Bearers. Tiie Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus enabling the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most oases. 

Cotnmittoe for 1939- — .T. M. Dutt, President, 
W. Jl. Elliot, E. ii. Staples, W. A. Black, G. F. 
Berthoud, Sagarniull JNathaiiy, H. C. Chatterjee, 
S. R, Mitra, Shambhu Nath Dutt, Goblnd 
I,ail Baiigiir, Malmliram Honthalia, Basaiit Lail, 

( 'iiaturvedi, Jaganimth .Ihuuihunwala, Blsimra- 
bhar Nath Chaturvedi, «.a., ll.u. 

JoirU Honorar^i Tremnren : — Sagarmull 
Natliany, B. N. Chaturvedi. 

Secretary : — 1). (’liakravirty, M.A., U.L. 

Editor, Year Hook : — A. K. Bur, M.A. 

The Stock Exchange has Its own building a^ 
7, Lyons Range. This building — one of the finest 
sywclmen of its kind — was opened on 0th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, tbe Governor of 
Bengal. Tbe ground floor is utilised for tlie 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. The Mezzanine floor contains 
the oflBcies of the Association, a welt equipped 
Library and several retiring places tor the 
benefit of tbe members. The upper tluco floors 
are tenanted by members' ofiSoes. 

The MeHns Stock Esehaaee AesociathMi. 
limitod* — The only Registered Institution hi 
Southern India of brokers dealing in Sliares, 
Stocks and Government Securities. Promoted 
and Registered on 12th August 1037. It baa 
two kinds of members — vii. Founders aiul 
Ordinary. Tbe Founder members have to pay 
admission fee of Rs.fiOO whilst Ordinary memom 
pay Us. 1.000. Deposit from each member is 
Rs. 5,000 or such higher amount as the Executive 
Committee may decide. Each member furtber 
has to txiy inenthiy subscription cd Rs. 25. 
Working hours of the Exchange are between 11 . 
a.m. and 12 p.m. Dealings in about 18 shares of 
Companies are allowed on Forward montbly 
basis. Other eharos are quoted On caidi tMum 
Government Securities are quoted on caMi tMMds 
i,e. delivery within seven days. 

Prwidsnf. —Mr. C. M. Kothari; Fi«-Prsrt- 
dent. — Mr. W. L. Knopp. Registered Office, 
Madras. Teiepbone No. 4076. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Uodern commerce in India was built up by 
mer^nU from the west and was for a long 
tliiif entirely in their hands. Ofmmbers of 
Oommeroe and numerous kindred Assocla- 
tfons were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
yeaiii taken a larae and growing part in this 
eommeroial life. The extent of their partici* 
patlon varies greatly in diflerent parts of India, 
according to tne natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the Industrial and commer* 
olal regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behmd In this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important oentres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no smite hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 


The London Chamber of Commerce In 1921 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an " East India Section '* of 
their organisation. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense aOUiatad to It, nor is there at present 
any Inclination on their part to outer into such 
dose relationship, because it it generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objecta better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have sliown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requiremonts in particular mattere. 


A new movement was started in 1013 
by the Hon. Sir Faiulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
hun, a leading mlUowner and public cltisen 
of Bombay, which alms at effecting great 
improvement In etrengthenlng Indian oom- 
merolal organisation. Sir Fasulbhoy's or^al 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
merolal Oongreie. The oropoaal met with iq>- 
mval In au parts of India. The scheme was 
aelaMd by tha outbreak of war but afterwards 
teeeived an Impetua from the same eauae and 
tha fl^Oonsieie was held in the 1015 Ohrletmae 
hf^day aeason, In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
TIm list of mem here of the Beoeptlon Oommlttee 
showed that all the Important commercial 
•aaodatIcDs of Bombay were prepared to 
eo-oparate actively. 


^ nwOooiremwae attended by several hundred 
^oleinlaB from all parts of India. The late Sir 
BTe. tVaeba, the then Fiesident of the 
Bombay Indian Merehanta* Chamber, prealded 
ns Ohavman of the Beoeptlon Oommlttee. at 
the opening of the pcooMngi and the firtt 
mimm was the eleetlon of Sir Fasulblioy 
OmhPhhoy as ^ first Ftesldeat. The Con- 


gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Oomuieree, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empower^ to 
take the necessary steps to get the AsBociation 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress aieo approved of the draft 
oonstltotion. 

The organisation languished for lack of 
support for some years until a nnmber of mer- 
chants specially Interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative In the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta ou 31st December 1926 and Ist and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ** Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce" and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being " at tha place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located." 

Among the objects for which the Federation 
Is established are the following 

(а) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of Inland and foreign trade, transport. 
Industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(б) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common goc^ of 
Indian business. 

<c) To enter Into any arrangement with an y 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority ail rights, oonoessions, 
and privileges which the FederatloD 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out. exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and eoDcessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any pari thereof 
for 8u<di consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
Bbatee, debentures or eecurlties of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of thie Federation. 

(s) To take or otherwiee acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objeete altoMther or In part simiur 
to those of thli Federatloa. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertakiBg of whieh may seem to 
the FedarMlon deeiiable either gra* 
tuMously or otherwiea. 

(g) To draw, make, accept, discount 
execute and leaue bills of exchange, 
promiseoiy noiea, hllle of lading, 
waoanta, dabentuiea and other nagott* 
able or Uaarfraabla tastiummita or 
saomtktie. 
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FMlmtioB of Indiftii Cbombm of 
Commorce and ibihittry. 

The Federation has more than 60 Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations 
affiliated to it and is recognised by the Central 
Government as the premier organisation repre* 
senting commercial and industrial interests in 
the country. The headquarters of the Federa- 
tion are situated in New Delhi. There are two 
classes of Members, Ordinary and Associate. 
The following are the Office-Bearers for the year 
1938-39 

PreHdent :—Mi. Jamshed N. E. Mehta. 

Vice-President Dlwan Bahadur C. B. 
Eatnasabapathy Mudaliar. 

Membere of the Committee : — Mr. Easturbhai 
Lalbhai, Ahmedabod ; Lala Padampat Singhania, 
Cawnpore ; Mr. J. 0. Setalvad, Bombay ; 
Mr. N. L. Purl. Calcutta ; Mr. A. L. Olha, Cal- 
cutta : Mr. Debes Chandra Ghose, Jalpalguri ; 
Mr. M. A. Master, Bombay ; Mr. M. C. Ghia, 
Bombay : Lala Karamcliand Thapar, Calcutta ; 
Mr. M. Mohamed Ismail, Madras ; The Hou'ble 
Sir Eahimtoola M. Chinoy, Kt., Bombay ; 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Calcotto ; Mr. A. D. ShroiT, 
Bombay ; Lala Gurusharan Lai, Gaya ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. Brljlal Biyani, Akola ; Hal 
Bahadur Shivratan G. Mohatta, Karachi ; 
Mr. Guru Prasad Kapoor, Cawnpore ; Eao 
BiUb C. Hayavadana Eao, M.L.C., Bangalore. 

Monarary Treaeurer : — Mr. D. N. Sen, Calcutta. 

Co-opted Membere : — Sir Purshotamdas Tlia- 
kurdas, £t., c.l.s., M.b.e., Bombay; Mr. A. E. 
Dalai, Calcutta ; Mr. D. P. Khaitau, Calcutta ; 
Mr. Chuniial B. Mehta, Bombay ; The Hou’ble 
Eai Bahadur Lala Kamsaran Das, o.i.B., Lahore; 
Mr. M. L. Dalianukar, Bombay. 


ALL.'INDU ORGANISATION 

The Employer's Delegations to the various 
sessions of the International I.abour Conference 
felt the necessity of a central organisation in 
India representing employers of Industrial labour 
in the country with a view to studying various 
questions coming before these International 
Conferences from the Indian employers' point of 
view. Ifo. Walchand Hirochand, who was the 
President of tlie Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, with the consent 
of the Committee, took the initiative of launching 
a central organisation In December, 1932, to 
represent Indian employers. Any organisation 
representing an industry, constituents of which 
are employers of industrial labour, is entitled to 
become a member of the All-India Organisation 
of Industrial Em^oyers (briefly called A.O.I.E.). 
Besides this membe^ip, any industrial concern 
cmning under the Factoiy Lavra, Is also entitled 
to bc^me a member of the Organisation. 

The annual subecilption for the industrial 
assodatloiis isEs. 25 and feu individual industrial 
eonoems Es. 10. 

The Organisation has on its roll 13 industrial 
aaaoelatlQnafepreeenting Ahmedabad miUownen, 
Bengal miUowners, Korthem India employers, 
aanindastry, national shipping, sugar iikiustry, 


I Secretary Mr. D. G. Mnlherkar. 

Ojfiee 28, Ferosahah Eoad, New Delht. 

lEEPEESENTATIVKS OF THE FEDEEA- 
TION ON VAEIOUS COMMITTEES, 
i Central Adeieory Committee for JAghthoueee . — 
Mr. M. A. Master, B.a., ll.b., Bombay; Mr 
I Gaganvihari L. Mehta. Calcutta ; Eao Bahadur 

O. Gopal Menon, Madras. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Jteeeareh.--- 
Mr. Chuniial B. Mehta, Bombay. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural itsssorelk— 
Tobacco Committee: — Seth Chhotalal Knbiffba) 
Inamdar, Karachi ; Mr. O. C. Pradhan, Gwalior. 

Standing Rice Committee : — Mr. Ashutoidi 
Bhattacharyya, Calcutta. 

Wheat Committee .—Mr. EatUal Muljl Gandhi, 
Bomlwy. 

Indian Tea . Market Expaneion Board >- 
Mr. D. C. Ghose, Jalpaiguri, 

Indian InetUute of Science, Bangalore 
Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil, M.sc. Tech. (Itenc.), 

P. I.O., M.l. (^hem. E., jf.i.A.B., Bombay. 

Ooveming Bodu of the International Labour 

Organisation: — mi. D. S. Enilkar, London. 

Permanent Agricultural Committee .’-—(Inter- 
national Labour Organisation) Mr. Walchand 
Hiraohand, Bombay. 

International Organisation of Industrial Emplo- 
yers : — (General Council) Mr. D. B. ErulKar, 
London. 

R^esentative of the Federation in Germany : — 
Dr. K. L. Ganguly, Berlin W.60, Korforsteii* 
damm 12. 


OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS 

Baroda State Mills and Industries, glass, coal 
miuing, tea, Delhi Factory Owners and jute 
Industry, Besides, there are more than 100 big 
industrial concerns as members of the Organisa- 
tion. The Officer-Bearers of the Organisation 
for the year 1938-39 are ; — 

President — Lala Padampat Singhania. 

Vice-President : — Lola Shrl Earn. 

Members of the Committee: — G. D. Birla, 
Calcutta ; Kasturbhai Lalbhl, Abmedabadl 
Walchand Hirachand, Bombay: A. L. Oj^, 
Calcutta; I. D. Varshnale, Banjoi: Adamiee 
Hajee Dawood, Calcutta; Dr. N. N. Law, 
Calcutta; Hooseinbhoy A. Laljee, 

Bombay ; The Hon'ble Bai Bahadur Lala Biun 
Baran Das, Laheue ; Mathura^ Vlasonii, 

Bombay; Jadu Nath lU^, Calcutta : BalBailna 
Beth B. D. Amin, Baroda ; The Hon'ble m. N, 
Barker, Calcutta. 

Co-opted Members :—^nmsAieA N. E. Mehta, 
Karachi ; D. P. Khaltan, Calcutta ; M. C. Gh£ 
Bombay ; Lala Gurusharan Lai, Gaya. 

Secretary Q, MiOherkar. 

Ojfiee 28, Ferozshab Eoad, New Delhi; 
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BENGAL 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce waa found- 
ed In 1S34. Ita headquarters are in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Chamber is regii^tered with a 
declaration of meroberahip of ^00, Its objecta 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection of trade in particular in Cal* 
cotta." There are two classes of members. 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persona and tirms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or tnauu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as i)ermanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the ofliee-bcarers of the 
Chamber for the year 1 9:h)-40 : — 

President: — Mr, H. Jl. Buin, Mefisra. M«‘Jieod 
<k Co., Ltd. 

Viee'Prenident : — Mr. J. H. 8. Kichardaon, 
Messrs. Andrew Yule & ('o., JAd. 

Members: — Mr. ,T. A. Ih'll, Eaat Indian 
Ilailway ; Mr. A. O. Brown, MesarK. Mnekinnon 
Mackenzie & Co. ; Mr. II. (1. Cooper, M.o., h.o.M., 
The'Burmah-Bhell Oil Storage A’ Distributing t'o. 
of (India) Ltd. ; Mr. D, It. Kluloch, The Char- 
tered B)ink of India, Australia and ('hina; 
Mr. 0.11. Morton, m.o., Messrs. Bird A (’o. ; 
Mr. E. B. Pratt, Imperial (Mieinloal Industries 
(India) Ltd. ; Hir James Iteid Kay, Mcasrs. 
James Finlay A (io., Ltd. 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. D. C. 
Fatrbairn. Assistant Seurotaiy, Mr. J. J. B. 
Sutherland. 

The following arc the public bodies (uinomr 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tlvod returned, for the current year. 

The Vouncil of State. — The llon’ble Mr. II. 0. 
Stokes. 

The Bengal Legulatiee Assembly. — The repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber on the Bengal ].e ds- 
lative Assembly are; — Mr. F. T. Homan, (The 
Calcutta Electric Stjpply Corijoratlon, J.«td.) ; 
Mr. P. F. 8. Warren, (Messi's. Jessop A tJo., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. M, A. F. Hh*tze), (Messrs. Macneill A Co.) ; 
Mr. L. M. Bloinenstok, (Messrs, Pigott, Chapman 
A Co.) ; Mr. B. M. Sassoon, (Messrs. M. A. 
Bassoon A Sons, Ltd.) ; Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, 
(The SUtUfstnan, Ud.) ; and Mr. D. Hendry, 
(Imperial Chemical Industries (India), LUl). 

The CaleuUa Part Commission. — The represent- 
atives of tlie t1»aml>er on the Calcutta Port Coin* 
mission are :~8ir (Jeorge Campbell, 

(Messrs. Macklnuon, MaokenrJe A Co.) ; Commdr. 
B, C. Lyttelton, o.b.e., 1).8.o., (Messrs. GUlaudei's, 
Arbttthnot A Co.) : Sir James Reid Kay, (Messrs. 
James Finlay A Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. C. E. L. Mllue- 
ftobertson, (Messrs. Turner, Morrison A Co., 


Ltd.) ; Mr. K. J. Nicolson, (Messrs. Gladstone, 
Wyille A Co.) ; and Mr. A. N. Wardley, (Messrs. 
Kilbrnm A Co,). 

The Calcutta Muninpal Corporation. — Mr. E. 
H. Edney, (The Imperial Chemiral Industries 
(India), Ltd,); Mr. A. 11. Galloway, (Messrs, 
Octavius Steel A Co., Ltd.) ; Mr, J. A. Gloag, 
(Messrs. Turner, Morrison A Co,, Ltd.) ; Mr. J. 
H. Lyle, (The Oriental Gas Vo., Ltd.) ; Mr. G. U. 
Pottlnger, (The Burmah-Shell Oil Storage A 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.) ; and Mr, G. 8. 
G. Vernon, (The India General Navigation A 
Railway Co., Ltd.) are the representatives of the 
(Chamber on the ('alcutta Corporation. 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
CaleuUa. — Mr. F. Rooney (Bengal Telephone 
Co., Ltd.). 

The Bengal Boiler Commission. — Mr. B. A. 
Cole, (Union South Jute Mill); Mr. W. Gow, 
(Messrs. Burn A Co., Ltd.); Mr. W. H, W. 
Uj quhart, A.M.I, Mech. E., (Andrew Yule A Co,, 

I Ltd.). 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commis-ion . — 
Mr. Jl. J, Oilver ; Mr, A. R. Murray. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors* Home, and 
(o numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commorco: — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Inti mil Jute Mills Asso<‘iatlon, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tloe, Calcutta Import Trade AsatKialioo, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining AsHociation, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Assocation, 
Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jutt* Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
SldpiK'rs’ Association, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ 
Assooiatlon, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers* 
Association, Calcutta Accident Insurance Associ- 
ation, Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, 
Calcutta River Transport Association, the 
Masters ’ Stevedores’ Aaf^ociatlon and the Asso- 
ciation of Paint, Colour A Varnish, Manti- 
facturers in India, (Calcutta Freight Brokers* 
Associatiou. 

The (Chamber maintain- a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and diflerenoes relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as Uie Regi.'-trar of the Tribunal, which 
i^QSists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annualiy or 
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otherwise be selected by the Kcglstrar nnd 
billing to serve on the Tribunal. The lle- 
pistrar iron) time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. i 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed* 
MeaSTires* Department controlled by a special 
committee. Jt includes a Superintendent (G. C. 
Gee Smyth), Head Office .Manaper (Mr. F. W. 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. i 
J. B. F. Henfrey, B. Perry and S. J. Warwick) 
and the staff at tlio time of the last 


official returns consisted of 100 offioere. The oaual 
system of work (or the benefit of the trade oftlho 
port IS followed. The Department has its own 
provident ftimi and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ t’lnb. The Chamb< r does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Catcuttn Prices Cttfreit/, 
and ab'o publ|ai»e8 a large number of statlstloal 
circulars of various de^crlj'tloiis In addition to 
a monthly abstract of piocoedlngs and many 
other circulars on matters under disouialon. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

ESXI). 1887. 

Office .—2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcctta. 
Telephone — Calcutta 39^2 ; Telegrams — ('oujolnt. 


The Bengal National ( hamber of ( omnierec. 
the premier iuHtitution of the Indian Coniiuerclal 
Community in Bengal, was founded in 1887, 
The objects of the Chainlier arc to aid and 
stimulate the d(3Velopnicnt of commercial, 
agricultural and Industrlalenterprisce In Befigul 
and Assam and to proU^ct the cofiimercliil 
interest of all persons trading therein; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the inonibcrs of the oominercial com- 
munity; to represent their views and require- 
ments to the Goveinmcnt. railway and i)ort 
authorities; to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour; to arbitrate when occ,asio!i occurs 
between parties willing to submit their difference^ 
1.0 the Association, and generally to do all such 
things as may be eondueive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Assam. 


The Chamber has recently organised an 
Industrial Museum for making an ^ectivc 
display of the industrial priKliirta of the ^ovliioe 
t<i the best interest of the itulustrics, particularly 
in the matter of pressing their claim to various 
forms of Governmental assistance, and alim for 
providing expert advice to those who might be 
looking for proper guidance In tlie matter oi 
selecting particular lines of Industrial venture. 


The constitution of the (’liaraber extends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Memlierwiip 
to the entire trading community in Bengal, ine 
number of Ordinary memlnTS on the roll is 
about 400, Almost all the leading Indian com- 
mercial and industrial Arms and persons In every 
branch of tiie inland and foreign trmle in l^ngw 
are members of the (’hamlier. . ^5’*'***V5f*\® 

portion of the joint stock capital 
Bengal in banking, hisurance, 
cotton mUls, etc., is also represented Tlic con- 
stitution of the Chamber provides for a 
association as between the 
sectional organisations of trades and Industrtes 
in Bengal. 


The Chamber enjoys tbe privilege of electing 
repreHeniatlvcH to tlio Bengal Legislative Assein- 
lily, tbe ( nieiitta Port Tnist. the (Vileutta Im- 
provement Trust. Bengiil Industries Board, 
Eeonomie Enquiry Board, Bengal, and other 
Important bodies. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at 
Caleiitta and Its allairH are administered by a 
eonnnitiec of .'12 iiieinberH in addition to the 
President, two Viee-JTeHldents, and tbe Honorary 
'rr<‘a.surcr, with tbe helr» of the Secretary and a 
number of Dcjiartinontal eommlttces. 


OFFICE BEARERS, 1930. 


i President .—Dx. N. N. IjAW, M,A., PH.P., 

• (The Baugeswuri Cotton Mills Ltd.). 

Vice- Presidents : — Mr. A. C. Sen, (Messrs. IL 
M. Das iC Hons Ltd.) ; Kumar Pramatlia Nath 
Hoy. 

If on. Treasurer : — Dr. Satya Chum Law, JI.A., 
ru.D. 


Memhern of the Exe^ntive Committee .'—-Sir H. 

> Paul, Kt., M.L.A., (Messrs. Butto Kristo Paul 
t'Co., Ltd.) ; The Hon. Mr. N. H. Barker, ; 
ftr. S. Mitra, (Messrs. Mitra A ^oudrl); 
dr. Sadlian Chandra Roy, i 

Hoy) ; Kumar Kartlck Churn MuUIck (I^ja 
) N Mullick & Sous Ltd.) ; Mr. Arun ITokash 
toral, (Messrs. Prosad Das Jkjral A Bros.); 
dr 1). N. Sen, (The Rajmahal Quartz-ftandA 
Min Co.) ; Capt. N. N. W^tt, M.B., (The 
lUnigal liurounity Co. Ltd.) ; Mr. Jiban Krlshha 
Hitter ; Mr. 8. C. Kay, M.A., B.L., (The Aryasthan 
[nsurance Co. Ltd.) ; Mr. Banwari Lall Roy ; 
dr 1. B. Hen, (The Aiuvndamoyoc Agency LW.) ; 
dr Netal Charan Paul. (Messrs, M. R. Paul 
k Co.) ; Mr. Benode Gopal Mookerjee, (Messi*. 
iangadW Banerjee & Co.); 

J A (Harvard), (The ComiUa Union Bank Ltd.) ; 
dr Amar Krishna Ghosh, (The Bengal Insuranco 
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A Beal Property Co. Ltd.) : Mr. Bakhal Chandra 
Dtttta, 1C.A., B.L., (The Trlmireswarl Tea and 
Tradl^ Co. Ltd.) ; Mr. 0. Basu, b.a., f.s.a.a., 
A.fJl.A. (Lond.), R.A., (Meure. G. Basu A Co.) ; 
Mr. Sudnindra Nath Roy Choudhury, (Messrs. J. 
N. Rw Choudhury & Co.) : Mr. J. N. Lahirl, 
(Hie B^al Chemical A Pharmaceutical Works 
Ltd.). 

Cihoptsd Membern of the Executive Committee : — 
Mr. Jogendra Rlshore Das. X.A., b.l., (Messrs. 
M. Bhattaoharyya A Ck>.); Mr. B. C. Qhose, 


B.so. (Lond.). B.OOM. (Lond.). (The Slslr 
Soap Works) ; Mr. N. N. Raksht^ (The Ben^ 
Industries Association) ; Mr. B[. P. Bagula. 
(The East India Jute Association Ltd.); 
Mr. Nirmal Chandra Ghosh, (Bengal Jute 
Growers’ Association) ; Mr. Ashutosh Bhatta- 
charyya, (The Paddy Merchants’ Association); 
Dr. N. Sanyal, M.A., ph.d., m.l.a., (The MurshL 
dabad Silk Association) ; Mr. J. N. Banerjee, 
(^Mndia Soap Makers’ Association) ; Ral A. C. 
Banerlee Bahadur, o.i.E., (The New Jinagorab 
Coal Co. Ltd.). 


INDIAN CHAMBEB OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta* 
biished in November 1025 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned : to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
Intereets of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
tnala ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the Judraent and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art und 
Science as mav tend to develop trade, com- 
BMroe and industries in India ; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
loom or suitable buildings or rooms for a (^m- 
tteroiai Exchange in Ciucutta; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofuasU. The local Members pay an annual 
lUbaorlption of Bs. 100 and the Mofussii 
members Rs. 50. Merchants, Bankers. Ship- 
nimers, representatives of oommerdal, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
ueeted with art, scienoe or lltenture who arc 
I n d ians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following oonstltute the ManasAng Com- 
mittee of the Chamber lor the year 1988-^ : — 


Senior Vice-President. — Mr. G. L. Mehta. 

Vice-Presutent.—Mi. N. L. Purl. 

Members. — Mr. B. M. BIrla ; Mr.D. P. Ehaitan; 
Mr. K. L. Jatia ; Mr. Karamchand Thapar ; 
Mr. A. L. Ojha ; Mr. M. L. Shah ; Mr. FalsuUa 
Gangjoe; Mr. K. M. Naik ; Mr. Kasslm A. 
Mohamed ; Mr. B. D. Shatter ; Mr. Pranjivan 
Jaitha ; Sir Badrldas Qoenka ; Mr. Rajendra 
Singh Singhi; Mr. M. G. Bhasat; Mr. A. N. 
Jhajharia ; Mr. Kedarnath Knandelwal ; Mr. 
Debes Chandra Ghosh ; Mr. Mangtooram 
Jalpurla. 

Secretary . — Mr. S. R. Dhadda, M.A., LL.B. 

The following Associations are afiOliated with 
the Chamber: — Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Jute Balers’ Association, Indian Produce Associa- 
tion, Bast India Jute Association, Calcutta Rice 
Iforchants’ Association, Calcutta Klrana Associa- 
tion, Gunny Trades Association, Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association, Indian Tea Merchants’ 
Association, Marwari Rice Mills Association, 
Sindhl Merchants’ Association, Indian Insurance 
Companies' Association and Shareholders’ 
Association, Indian Coal Merchants* Association, 
Indian Chemical Manulaoturers’ Association. 

The Indian Chamber of CTommeroe also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
firoitrate in all diaputea relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover the var 3 ring 
nature of disputes arising In different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed; 
on the Tribonal of Arbitration tot each of the 
following trades Jute; (2) Gunny; 
(8) Piece-goods and yam ; (4) lion and Steel ; 
(5) Coal and Minerals ; (6) General. 

CHAIIBBBB EinilBIHTATlVBS ON— 

Bengal LegiMive Aseemblg.—Mx. D. P. 
RhalUn. 

CalaOia Port Commissioner , — Mr. FaisuBa 
Gangjee. 


Pirwtffiil.— Mr. A. R. Dalai. 
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Bengal Nagpur Baikoay Local Advitorv Com^ 
MtTk. L. Jatia. 

Bait Indian Railway Local Advitorv Com- 
mOtoe.—Mr. M. L. Shah. 

Eatiem Bengal Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. — Mr. G. Chakravarti. 

Board of Apprenticeship Training. — Mr. M. G. 
Bhagat. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee. — Mr. A. L. 
OJba : Mr. D. P. Khaitan ; Mr. M. L. Sliah ; 
m. G. L. Mehta ; Mr. Faizulla Gangjee. 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal. — Mr. A. L. 
0|ha. 


Indian Central Jute Committee.^Ut. S. EL 
Bhatter. 

Visiting Committee of the Medical Cdttege 
Croup of Hospitals. — Mr. M. L. Shah. 

Visiting Committee of the Campbell Croup of 
HotpitaU.--Mt. K. L. iatia. 

Covemment Commercial Institute Board.^ 
Mr. B. D. Bhatter. 

Calcutta TraMc Advisory Committee. — Mr. K. 
N. Khandelwal. 

Chamber's Auditors. — Metars.S. B. Dandeker 
& Co., K.A. 


MARWARI ASSOCIATION. 

I6OA, Chittaranjan Atenite, Calcutta. 


THE MAEWABI ASSOCIATION was eatab- 
lished in the year 1898. 

Ita objects are : 

(a) To promote and advance the moral, 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 
and social interests of the Marwari community 
and to protect the rights and status of the 
Marwari community. 

(b) To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
artoix^t out of commercial transactions between 
parties either one or both of which are members 
of the Marwari community, provided the parties 
are willing to abide by the judgment and deci* 
Sion of the Association. 

(c) To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association. 

(d) To communicate with Chambers of Com* 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
within or outside India and to concert and 
prmnote measures for the protection of trade, 
commerce and industries in which Indians, 
in particular, Marwaris are engaged. 

(e) To found and support establishments 
and institutions for disseminating commercial, 
tedinical and general education in different 
branches of Art and Sdenoe in the Marwari 
community. 

if) To take all neeessary steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legislation or other 
amon, affecting the interera of the Marwari 
community, Mmer by Government, or any 
department thereof or by any local body or 
bodisB. 

{§) To take sndi action as may be necessary 
for securing the redress of grievances of anv 
branch (A trade, commerce and industry in which 
the Marwari community is interested as also mch 
other action as may be (XHidaclve to the deve* 
lopment and growth of sudi trade, commerce 
and industry. 

ih) To make representations to the Local, 
Ooihral at other anthoritki oonoemed. Executive 
or Legislative, to procure change of law and law 
praetwe affedliw the commercial, eoonomic. 
polittoal and oiuer intercste of the Marwart 
community. 


(f) To establish branches at any place to 
British India or In the Indian States where it 
may be neceasary to do so in the interests of the 
Marwari community. 

(f) To aoqiiire funds, lands. buUdinn and 
other moveable and immoveable property and 
to hold, apply, and tell the same for and in 
the interests of the Association and in further- 
ance of its objects. 

(t) To adopt or promote such philanthropic, 
economic, Inaustrlal, educational and other 
measures as may be best calculated to better the 
moral and material condition of the Marwart 
community. 

(l) To subscribe to become a member or 
otherwise co-operate with any other aasodatlon 
whose objects are altogether or in part similar to 
those of the Association. 

(m) To arrange for lectures bv competent 
men on any subject of interest and Importance 
to the Marwari community. 

(fi) And geherallv to do all other acts and 
things necessary for the attainment the above 
objMts. 

The following are the Office-bearers for the 
year 19.S8-S9. 

President. — Babn Baijnath Bajorla, m.l. A. 

Vice-Presidents. — Babu Bajendra Singh Sin- 
ghee; Babu Bameshwar Lall Ganeriwala; 
Babu Bamkmnar Jhunjhunwala ; Babu Mnkttud 
LaU Chirtpal. 

Honorary Secretary. — Babn Babulall Sirx^. 

Jt. Secretary. — Babu Bamsundar Kanoria. 

Treasurer. — Babu Harikrlshna Jhajharia. 

Audttor. — Babu Murlidhar Sonthalia. 

I Personal Assistant to the Secretary and Qfflee* 
\ in-Charge : — Babu J. N. Varma, M.A., B.L. 

The following are BepreseotaUvss on pabUo 
bodies 

Legislative Aesembly. — Babn Baijnath Bajdriai 

M.L.A. 

JjegisiaUve Couactf.— Bal Mnngtoolal Ta- 
puria Bahadur. 

Board Beonemie Enquiry, BsafOl.—'jSabu 
Keshav Prasad Goenka. 

Board of Industries, Bengal, — ^Babn Babulal 
Shroff. 

Non-OJHal Jail Visitor, Howrah JaiL-^ 

I Babu Batanlal Goenka. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


The Indian National Committee of the ] 
International Chamber of Commerce whh] 
establlf>^hed for the following purposes In the 
year 1928;— 

(o) To participate in the T'romotlon of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the ** International Ctiamber*’, Is estab 
llshcd. namely : 

( i ) To facilitate the commercial intei- 

course of countries. 

(ii) To secure hannony of action on all 

international questions affecting 
llnauce, industry a^d coinincrce. 
(tri) 'J’o encouraae progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and tlioir citizens 
bv the co-operation of business* 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
Industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on Its 
roll 36 commercial bodies as OrRanlsatlOB Mem- 
bers and 60 commercial dims as Atsociatc 
Members. 


Office-Bearers for the Year 1938-39. 
Prekident . — Jamshed N. R. Mehta. 
Vict'-PresiderU . — Amrit Lai Ojha. 

McmhnH of the Committee . — The Hon’ble Sir 
fialilmtoola M. Chlnoy, Kt,, Bombay ; Sir 
Ihirshotarndas Thakurdas, Kt.. c.i.E., m.b.e., 
Bombay ; G. I). Birla, Calcutta ; l^ala Shri 
Ram, New Delhi ; Kasturhhai Lalbhal, Ahmeda- 
bad : Lala Padainpat Slnghanla, Cawnpore : 
Diwan Bahadur (\ S. RatnasaVtapathy Mudallar, 
(Jolmbatore ; Hon* hie Riii Bahadur liala Ram- 
saraii Das, c.i.E., Lahore ; A. D, Shroff, Bombay ; 
Chunilal B. Mehta, Bombay ; .1. C. Setalvad, 
Bombay; M. Muliaimnad Ismail, Madras. 

Ifonoriirt/ Trea ‘Hirer . — 1). N. Sen, Calcutta. 

Co-opted Meniherit.--\). P, Khaltan. Calcutta ; 
Gordliaiulas G. Morarji. Bombay; Dr, N. N, 
Law. Calcutta ; Lala Guriisharan Lai, Gaya ; 
Sirdar P. S, Sodhbans. Lahore ; The Hon’ble 
Mr, Brljlal Biyani, Akola. 

Seeretitni.—iy. G. Mulherkar, 

Offire . — 28. Ferozshah Road, New Delhi. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties (d the Bombay Cluimber, 
as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association, arc to encourage and promote 
a friendly feeling and unanimity among com- 
mercial inen on all sul)Jects Involving their 
CMiiiimon gotnl ; i-o imunoto and protect the 
ffeneml mercantile Intcrcsf s of this Presidency • 
to collect and circulate information on all 
matters of genenU commercial interest; to 
obtain the removal, as far as such a Society 
can. of all acknowledged grievances affecting 
merchants ns u body, or nuu'cautllo interests 
in general ; to receive and decide reforence.s 
on matters of usage anil i*ustom in dispute,, i 
recording sucli decisions for future guidance, | 
and by this anil such other means, as the Coin- 
inittee for the time being may think iit, assisting | 
to form a exKle of practU« for slm])llfylng and i 
facilitating business ; to communicate with the 
public authorities, with similar Associations 
m other places and with indivlduals.on all 
subjeeta •'of general mercantile Interest ; and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer! 
to, and abide by, the decision of the Chaml>er. 

The Dombay Ohaiuber was established In 
1836. under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Pnisideucy, ami 
the programme described above was embodied 
>h their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber meml*ers 
is 194. Of these numhers 14 represent banking 
lostltutlons. 16 shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies. 
IS lasunmce oomponies, 17 eogineora and 


contractors, 128 firms engaged in general 
mercantile busincBS. 

All persons engaged or Interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of Joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect arc eligible for election to membersUp by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscHp^n Is 
Its. 360. GeDtIeinen distinguished for public 
services, or eminent in coramoree and 
manufactures,” may be elected honorarv 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and vtsUing 
♦ he Prosidoney may be Introduced as a idsttor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residenre of two raonthf Shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vico- Provident and seven members. The 
committee as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of Its proceedings are 
open to inspection bv all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make In regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held onoe a year and ten or more members 
may reqnisltion, throngb the oflioers of the 
Ghamlier, a special meeting at any time, for a 
specific purpose. 
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Tbe Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to varioas public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly, two represant- 
atlves. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three year.s. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1939-40 and its representatives 
on the various public Oodles ; — 

President. — A. K. G. Hogg. 

Vice-President. — C. V. BramVde, Esq., M.L.A. 
Committee. — W. A. Bell, Esq. ; J. M. B. 
Gibbons, Esq.; K. C. Giles, Esq. ; L. A. Halsall, 
Esq.; W. M. Petrie, Esq.; (E J. H. Walls, 
Esq. ; Neville N. Wadia, Esq. 

Secretary. — C. H. Courthope-Munroe, Esq. 
Asgt. Secretary. — H. Jtoyal, Esq., m.b.M., v.i>. 
Representatives on — 

Council of State: The Hon’ble Mr. B. If. Parker. 

Bombay Legislative As'^cmldg : J. B. Oreavc.s, 
Esq. ; J). W. Mullock, Esq. 

Domhav Pori Trust : IV. A. Ifell, ICsq ; A. 
McIntosh, Es(i ; ll. ('. Lowndes, Esq.; 
A. K. G. Hogg, E.sq. ; It. W. Bullock, Esq, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : L. Gwllt, 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board. 
A. 0. Gray, Esq. 

Bombay .intake Nuisances Commission: 
U. F. Milne, Esq. 

Persian Qulf LiglUs Committee: C. F. Morris, 
Esq. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: M. S. Daruttl, 
Esq. 

Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation : A. A. 
Sarantides, Esq. 

Back Bay Bedamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee. V. F. 
Noel-Paton, Esq. 

Bx-Ser rices Assoi-^iation : A. K. G. Hogg, 
Esq., (Ex-Ojfficio). 

Bombay Seamen*M Society. C. If. Courtliopc 
Munr»jf, Esq. j 

Indian Sailors* Home : G. S. Taunton, Esq. j 
I.M.M.T. S. Dnffenn: A. K. G. Hogp.j 
Esq. 

Fedemtion of Chambers of Commeree of the 
British Empire : Sir Geoffrey Wlnterbotham, 
Kt. 

Baiiway Advisory Committees — 

Q.I.P. : L. A. Habsll, Esq. 


B. B. C. /. : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

Bombay Telephone Company^ Ltd. : A. 
K. G. Hogg, Esq. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : G. H. 
Cooke, Esq.; L. A. Halsall, Esq.; J. F. 
Macdouell. Esq. ; C. J. Bamala, Esq.; A. P. 
Dario w, Esq, 

Qotemment of Bombay Board of Communica^ 
tions : G. H. Richmond, Esq. 

Bombay University : J. M. B. Gibbons, Esq. 

Special Work. 

One of tbe most important funotiom per* 
formed by the Chamber Is tliat of arbitration 
In commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in etisr<ence (or many years and have 
worked most satiifaclorily. The decisions 
are in all eases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by tbe General Oiinmlttee of the 
Charalicr and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special depart^meut of the Bombay Chamber 
la its Statistloal Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of tlie port and of great 
iruporLince to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
ebrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Castonis authorities. They compile all tbe 
statistical in formation In connection with the 
trade of the port. In both export and import 
divisions, which It Is desirable to record. 
No other ChamlwT in India doee similar work 
to the same extent. 


The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arrl- 
val Return which siiows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which d‘mis with trade 
by sea snd shows in great detail Imports oi 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 


Tbe Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known us Import and Export inanb 
(o.sts, which give particulars of the cargo oar* 
rled by each steamer to and from Bombay. 


Four statements are issued once s month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
jjaoflu Mou whe»t from the principal |)orts of the 
whole of British India. The second gives In 
detail lini>ort8 from Europe, more particularly 
in regard to grey cloths, bleaclied cloths, 
Turkey red and scarlet cloths, prinUni and dyed 
goods, fancy cloth of various descriptions, 
woollens, yams, metals, kerosene oil, coal, 
aniline dye.s, sugar, matches, wines and other 
sundry gfKids. Tlie third shows, classified, 
the number of packages of piece-goods and 
yarns imported by individual merchants. The 
fourth gives the number of bales of cotton 
exported by each firm to each country during 
the month with a running total of the number 
of bales exported during the year. 


Another Monthly Return ** issued by the 
I Chamber shows elearanoes of a large ttomber 
I of important deslgnatioiis of merohaBdlse. 
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A retam of ** Oamnt Qootottoni ** is issued 
one# ft week, on tbe dftf of ttie depftrtoie of the 
Bogllsh mftil, ftod shows the rstM of exchftoge 
for Bftnk end Mereftntlle Mils on Bnglmnd and 
PaiIs. ftnd ft large quantity of general banking 
And trade information. 

Tbe Chamber has also a Measiirement 
Department with aetall of 10, whose bnslness is 
that of aotual measnrement of exports In the 
docks before loading in steamers. Oertlflcates 
are Issned by these offloers with tbe authority 
of tbe Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages. From the measurements 
giTen In these oerttfloates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated. Tbe mea- 
surers are in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measursd and during the 
busy Season are on duty early and late. 

Associated Cliamber of Commerce 
of India. 

HiiP Omoi LooATin in Caloutta losd. 
PfMfdenl; H. H. Burn, Esq, 

Mlliowners* Association, Bombay. 

The Mlliowners' Association, Bombav, was 
established in 1 87A and Its objects are asf ollows: — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 

mity amongst Mlliowners and users of 
steam, water and/or electric power on 
all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(b) To secure good relations between mem* 

hers of the Association. 

(e) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India In 
general and of the cotton trade In 
particular. 

(d) To consider questions connected with the 

trade, commerce and manufactures of 
its members. 

(e) To ooUeot and circulate statistics and to 

coUect, olasslfv and circulate Informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of Its membert. 

Any Individual, partnership or company 
owning one or more mlU or nUus or one or more 
press or presses or one or more ginning or other 
factory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
electric and/or other power Is eligible for 
membership members being elected by ballot. 
Bvery member Is entitled to one vote for every 
complete sum of Es. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription. 


Ferard, Esq., Dharamscy Hnlraj Eliatau, 
Esq., Hnrgovandae Jamnadas Bs^i, Esq., 
Krlsbnara] H. D. Thackersey, Esq., A. M. 
Mehta, Em., H. F. Milne, Esq., A. Pether, 
Esq., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., m.l.a., F. 
Stones, Esq., o.b.b., m.l.o., C. P. Wadla, 
Esq. 

Mr. T. Maloney, {Secretary), Mr. N. 8. V. 
Alyer, { A esi. Secretary), Mr. R. G. Gokhale, 
{Labour Officer), 

The following are the Association's Represen- 
tatives on public bodies : — 

LegUlative Assembly : Sir Hormasji Mody, 

R.B.E., M.L.A. 

Bombay Legislatv'e Assembly: Mr. 8. D. 
Saklatvala, x.l.a. 

Bombay Pori Trust: Mr. T. V. Baddeley. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr. 
V. N. Ohandavarkar. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
Messrs. W. F. Webb and Mark Binnie. 

Adiisory Board of Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Beonomics : Mr. Dharamsey 
Mnlra] Khatau. 

Indian Central OoWon Comm%tUe : Mr. 8. 
D. Saklatvala, U.I..A. 

Detelopment of Bombay Adeuory Com- 
mittee: Mr. V. N. Ohandavarkar. 

Q. 7. P. Bailway Advisory Committee : Mr. 
F. Stones, o.b.b., 

B. B. if C. 7. Bailway Advisory Committee : 
Sir Hormasjl Mody, K.B.B., u.l.a. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: Sir Hormasji 
Mody, E.B.B., M.L.A. 

XJnirsrsity of Bombay : Mr. F. Stones, o.b.e., 
M.L.O. 

Royal Institute of Science: Mr. B. D. 
Benjamin. 

The Office of the Association Is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone Kos. are 31041 and 
26350. 

Mlliowners* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The MlllDwners* Mutual Insurance Aisocls- 
tlon, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Btrest, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of ibc Aesoolattoh are 


The membership of the Aesoclatlon In 1037 
numbered 104. 


The following is the Committee for 1930 
T. V. Baddeley, Esq., (Chsdrman), Neville 
N. Wadla, Esq., {By, Chairmm), Sir Ness 
Wadla. K.B.X., o.i.a., Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, 
s.o.8.14. Sir Honaasjl Mody, K.B.X., M.1..A.. 
Sir Joi^ Kay. Kt., B. D. jSenjamlD, Esq., 
y. 0. Bums, Bsq., V. N. Chaudavariuur, 
NariaohaQdra Maffttlal, Biq., E. L. 


(a) The mutual Insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen muployed by them or 
tbeir dependants tor injnriea or accidents, fatal 
or oUisrwIse, arising ont of and In the coarse 
of their emplovm<mi; (h) the Insurance or 
membert of thb Company afloat loss or damage 
by or 4ncld«Dtal to fire, lightning, etc. ; and 
(«) to retnsnre or In any way provide for or 
against tbe liability of the Company upon any 
asaurances granted or entered into by the 
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^BBpany and generally to effect and obtain 
re4nmiranoee, ootuiterinenrancee and ooontei 
goarantees, etc., etc. 

The Aasorlatlon conalated of 54 mem ben on 
lat October, 1938. 

All members of the MUlownen* Association arc 
eligible for admission to the Mutual C!ompany. 
Non 'members are also eligible for membenhlp 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill, 
ownen' Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directc^s are: — 

F. Stones, Esq., o.B.B. (Chairman, ) 

Sir Ness Wadia, k.b.b., o.le., Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt., 8. D. Saklatvala, Esq., H. J. Eanojl, 
Esq., D. M. Khatau, Esq., A. Pether, 

J. C. Bums, Esq., and A. C. M. Cursctjee, 
Esq., M.A., LL.B., Secretary of the Association. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
ished In the year 1907. Its objeots are 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un 

animity among business oommunity 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business oommunity directly and 
indirectly. 


(e) To promote the objects of the Indian 
businees community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, Industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

d) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the 
promotion of Uie objects of the Cum- 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

(e) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for jnrumoting, supporting or opposing 
i^islation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Oovem- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by sny local body or bodies and in 
gfmerai to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
oommunity In ail respects. 

if) To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities. Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or ahipping, banking or insurance. 

ur) To undertake by arbitration ttie settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and busineBsinen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of dlsputee arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the senrices of expert technical 
and other men to that end If necessary 
or desirable. 


(A) To advance and promote oommereinl 
and teohniral eduentlon and to found 
and support establlahmenta and inatt- 
tutions for snob purposes. 

(i) To undertake special enquiries and 

action for securing redress for legltl* 
mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or Incidental to t^c 
attainment of the above objects. 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 

of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(k) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ’regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour’ in various Indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(it*) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
international Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations. 

(iff) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Ck>nferenoe. 


(iv) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

(0 And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or Indirectly. 

(Absocution-Mbmbbbb, 1988.) 

The Grain Merchant’ Assodatton (Mr. 
Khimji auunjl) ; The Bombay Shroff Assoeia- 
Uon (Mr. Jraanlal A. Parlkfa); The Bombay 
Tarn, Copper A Brass Native Merchants’ Associ- 
ation (mi. Sankaloband O. Shah); The Silk 
Merchants’ Association (Mr. Behram N. Kar- 
anJia); ThePearlMerchants A Jewellers’ Assod- 
atkm (Mr. Nemchand Abhechand) : The Bombay 
Bullion Exdiam Ltd. (Mr. Cbu^ B. Mehta) ; 
The Sugar Menmants’ Association (Mr. JagJIvao 
Ujamahl Muiji)t The MaharaahUa G^unher 
of Commerce, (Mr. M. L. Dahanukar) ; 1^ 
Bombay Grain Dealers’ AssodatloB, (Mr. KhlmJI 
M. Bhnjpurla) ; The Seeds Tradm* Aasodatloa, 
(Mr. Batbal M. Gandl^ ; The Indian Insurance 


ombaylron 

Association (Mr.'AnaiidiiB[arldaa); TbaCliaai- 
ber of Income-tax Consultants (Mr. 

C. Shah); The Indian National SteaSK 
Owners’ Asmciatlon, (Mr. Shantlknmar N. 
Morai^); The Bomb^ Karlana Merchants’ 
Assocfadlon (Mr. D. P. Tata); The Indian 
Match M a nu metorera* AmodatlM (Mr. Lalla- 
Mud dmnllal); Shrl Mahajan AasodatlOD 
(Mr. Shivlal N. Maniar); Tht ~~ 
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A.8M)clAtlon, (Mr. llatilal T. Parlkh); The Bombay 
Cotton Mercbauto & Muccadam Association, 
(Mr. Purshotamdas H. Shah) ; Tlie Bombay 
Malabar Karlana Merchants’ Association, (Mr. 
Vallabhdas Vaaanjl) ; The Bombay Oil Mer- 
chants* Association, (Mr. Bhikiiabhai Laxmidas): 
The Metal Exchange Association, (Mr. Ambalal 
JK Parlkh) ; The Bombay Yarn <fe Silk Morclmnts’ 
Association, (Mr. Pursliotaradas Popatlal); 
The Bombay Diamond Merchants’ AsscKdation, 
(Mr. Bhogilal L. Jhaveri) ; The Mahratta 
Chamber of Commerce & Industry^ (Mr. B. 8. 
Dabke) ; Aiiroodabad Bharo &. Stock Brokers’ 
Association (Sarabhai Dayabliai Sheth) ; Indian 
Motion Picture Producers’ Association, (Mr. K. 
C. N. Broacha). 

Under the Montagu-Oliohoaford Beforms the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represeu- 
tatlve on the Central Legislative Assciably and 
under the Government of India Act 1035 it has 
the right of electing one representative on the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. Tiic Chamber 
also has the right to elect five rejiresentatlvcb 
on the Bombay Port Trust, one representative 
on the Bombay Municipal Coiiwnitlon and one 
representative on the ImpjoveiiKnts Coninuttee, 

The following are the Offlee-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’Chamberforthe year iU30: — 

Prenidenl. — Mr. J. C. Setalvad. 

Vice-Premdeni. — Mr. (3mnilal B. Mehta. 

Memhern of fhn Committee (Lloeted). — Anandji 
Kanjl, Bhawaujl A. Kliirujl, m.l.a., IV. H, l)abUe, 
Chlmanlal Bapalal ParikU. J^lruelishaw It. 
Hlrjibohodin, II. C. Captain. ,1. P. Mehta, 
Keshavprasad C. BcHal, Madliavlal Makanjl 
Bhatt, Mangaldas B. Mehta, M. M. Aniersoy, 
Dr. M. VenKntrao, Maglndas 1', blaster, M.b.A., 
Nandlal M. Bhuta, N. J. Shah, JTanlui Devkuran 
Nan joe, K. G. Saralya, Bussiv U. M. Mehta, 
•Sarabhai I’raLipral, S. C. Majumdar, Thakorlal 
H. Vakil, Vljayslnh Govlndji, VithuJdus D. 
Govindjl. 

Co-opted.— ii\r Ardeshir K. Dalai, Kt. ; 
Hoosetnblioy A. Lalljec, M.t.A. ; (Jordhanduy 
P. Sunawalla ; The Grain Merchants’ AsvHoeiatlon, 
(Mr. Kliimji Shamji); The Bombay Shroff 
Association, (Mr. Mohanlal A. Parlkh); The 
Bombay Yarn, t;o])|)er and Brass Native 
Mercliaiits’ Association, (Mr. Gordhandas 
Jadhav ji); The Maharashtra Chamlwr of 
Commerce, (Mr. M. L. Dahanukar) ; Tiie Seeds | 
Traders’ Association, (Mr. BatiUU M. Gandhi, 

M. b.c.); Tlie Bombay Yarn and Bilk Merchants’ 
Association, (Mr. Purshotamdas Popatlal); 
The Bombay Bice Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Nanji Ladhabhal); The Chamber of 
inroine-tiix Consultants, (Mr. Bhogilal C. Shah); 
The Bombay Iron Mei‘chaut«’ Association, 
(Mr. Anandji Haridtis) ; The Indian National 
Btearaship tvwners’ Association, (Mr.Bhantikumar 

N. Morarjl) ; The Bombay Cotton Mercliants’ 
and Muccadam Association, (Mr. Purshotamdas 
H. Shah) ; The Indian Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers’ Association, (Mr. Mahomed A. A. 
Pttfalbhoy). 

J5«-Ofl1cto.~Slr Purshotiimdas Tliakurdas, 
Kt., C.I.K., m.h.f;., (Bomlmy Port Trust); 
M^u Subedar, m.l.a., (Central Legislative 
Assembly) ; M. C. Ohla, m.l.a., (Bombay 
Legislative Assembly) ; Gordhandas G. Morarji, 


(Bombay Port Trvist); Mathuiadas Canjl 
Matani, (Bombay Port Trust); The Hon. 8ii 
Kahimtoola M. Chlnoy, Kt., (Sydenham College 
of (Commerce) ; The Hon. Mr. Govindlal Shivlal 
Motilal, (Bombay Municipality); L. B. Tairsee 
(Bombay TralHc Committee) ; Behram N 
Karanjia, M.L.C., (Trustee of the Chamber) ; 
Seth Chatrabhuj Gordhandas, (Trustee of the 
Cliamber); M. A. Master, (Bombay Port 
Trust); Professor Sohrab B. Davar, M.L.C., 
(University Senate) ; Kapilram H. Vakil, 
(Boyal Institute of Bcieiico); Chandulal P. 
Parlkh, (Indian Central Cotton Committee) ; 
Dhirajlal C. Modi, (B. B. & C. I. Bly. Local 
Advisory Committee) ; K. 8. Bamchandra 
Iyer, (Provincial IL)a(i Board) ; Bankalchand 
G. Shall, (Bombay Port Trust). 

Secretary. — J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

Assifitant Secretary. — A. C. Bamallngam. 

The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies ; — 

Central Legislative Assembly. — Mr. Manu 
Subedar, m.l.a. 

llombay Legislative Assembly. — Mr. M. C. Ghla. 

Ihmbay Port Trust. — Sir Purshotamdas 
Tliakurdas, Kt., O.I.B., m.h.k. (Cotton) ; Mr. 
Gordliaiulas G. Morarji, (Piece-goods); 
Mr. M. C. Matani. (Grain and Seeds); 
Mr. M. A Master, (General) ; Mr. Sankal- 
chauii 0. Shah, (General). 

Pombay Municipal Corporation. — Baja 
Bah^ur Govindlal Shivlal. 

Advisory Committee of the Bombay Development 
Department. — Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Indian Cejxtral Cotton Committee . — 
31r. Chandulal P. Parlkh. 

Advisory Committee of the Boyal Institute of 
Science in Bombay. — Mr. Kapilram M. Vakil. 

Local Advisory Committee of Railways. — Mr. 
Gordhandas G. Morarji, (G. I. P. Bailway); 
Mr. D. C. Modi, (ii. B. tic C. J. BaiJway). 

Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 
— Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas, Kt., o.i.E., 
M.B.u. ; Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil; Mr. Manu 
Subedar ; Mr. Mathuradas Vlssonji ; Mr. 
M. C. Ghla. 

(Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Skip “ Dufferin ”, — Mr. 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of Bombay University. — Prof. S. B. 
Davor. 

Tragic Control Committee (Bombay). — Mr. L. B. 
Tairsee. 

Board of Communications. — Mr. K, S. B. Iyer. 

Indian Sailors* Home Committee, — Mr. M. A. 
Master. 

Board of the Bombay Telephone Co. — Mr. 
Mathuradas Yissonji. 

Sydenham College Advisory Board. — Hem. Sir 
Bahimtoola M. Chlnoy, Kt. 
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Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants' Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows : — 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof ; (6) to remove j 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of ; 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancemert of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year : — 

Chairman. — Mr. Devidas Madhavji Thakersey, 
J.P. 


I Deputy Chairman,— Ux, Harjlvaa Valji, 

I ffen, Joifd Seortiariei. — Mr. Mathnradas 
Haribhai, 7.P., and Hr. Padimsty Damodar 
Govindji, J.P. 

Hon. Treasurer. — Mr. Muijl Lazmld. 

Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body Is to promote the 
Interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.'* It 
is an Influential body of large membership. 
The office-holders for the current year are as 
follows • — 

Chairman. — Sheth Eatansi Hirji, J P. 

Ficc-C/MJir»»an.— Sheth Khimji Sliamjl. 

Hon. Secretary . — Sheth Nathoo Cooverjl. 

Acting Secretary — Mr. Ganpatram Narottam 
Haval. 

The address of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Bond, Mandvi Post, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establisliing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their Interests against measures likelv 
to affect them ad>crsely, collecting financial, 
industrial and trade statistics, and dii^mlnating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban Pistrict, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satars, Batnagiri, Kolaba. 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khaudesh and Belgaum and the Indian States 


In and about these, namely, Kolhapur (with its 
Jagirs), Snngli, Mlraj, (Senior and Junior), 
Kurundwad (Senior and Junior), Jamkbandi, 
Sawautwadl, Mudbol. Kaindurg, Jath, Akalkot, 
Phaltan, Aundh, Bhor, Surgana, Jawhar and 
Janjlra. 

President— Mr. M. L. Duhanukar. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr. D. R. Nalk, Mr. 0. V. 

Puranik and Rao Saheb P. 1. Patil. 

Secretary — Mr. I). V. Kelkar, m.a. 

The office of the Chamber is situated in the 
Construction House, Wittet Road> BaUard 
Estate, Bombay. 


KARACHI. 


The. objects and duties cf the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of il^rabay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be oonferrad by the Committee upon ** any 
gentlemen interests in the affairs and objecta 
of the Chamber.** All new members joining the 
Chamber pay &s. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The su^ 
scription to the Cnamber*s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs. 80 per annum per wt 
containing monthly Import and Export State- 
ments and Export Manifests and Non-Members 
Rs. 100 per set per annum. Rs. 10 per annum for 
the Weekly Pr^ Current and Market ^port. 
The affairs of the Chamber are managed by a 
Committee of ten members, consisting of a 
Chairman. Vice-Chairman and ei^t members, 
elect^^at the annual general meeting of the 

24 


Chamber as early In the year as possible. The 
Chamber elects a representative on the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives on 
the Karachi Port Trust, two on the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and two on the North 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Kaia<fiii. 
There were 65 members of the Cffiambw la 
December, 1938. The following are the oAcnv 
for 1938-39 

Chairman—^. B. H. Martin, (Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell A Co., Ltd.) 

Ftef-C5aifman^Mr. B. B. Graham, (Anobor 
Line, Ltd.) 

Members of Committee— Ui, C. D. Buckle, 
(Messrs. Bonnah-Bhell Oil Storage 4t 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.) ; Mr. B. O. 
Coghian, (Bomt^ Co., Ltd.) ; Hr. A. K. 
Homan, (North Westeni Baliway) ; Lt.-Coi. 
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W. B. Ho8sack, H.L.A., (East India Tram- 
ways Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. A. S. Mlcrulachi, 
(EaUi Brothers, Ltd.) ; Mr. G. S. Taunton, 
(Macklimou, Mackenzie & Co.) ; Mr. C. 
Voegcll, (Volkart Brothers) ; Mr. 8. E. 
White, (National Bank of India, Ltd,). 

Adinff Secretary — Mr. H. M. Gomes. 

Repreientative on the Sind Legielative 
Aeeembly : — Lt.-Col. W. B. Hossack. 


Repreeentativee on the Karachi Port Trust— 
Messrs. B. H. Martin, B. E. Graham, G. S. 
Taunton and A. 8. Mlcnilachl. 

Repreeentativet on the Karachi Municipality — 
Mr. W. F. Enever and Mr. Borah K. H. 
Katrak. 


Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee, Karachi — Messrs. 
E. H. Martin and C. D. Buckley. 

Acting Public Measurer : Mr. G. B. Patts. 


The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives spedal assistance to mem- 
bers : — The Oommit4iee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
to them regarding the custom of the trade or 
of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors lor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Cibamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have ^reed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
(Thamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
I the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1886. Any person being a British subject 
and any firm under British control, interested 
in the general trade, commerce, or manufactures 
of the Madras Presidency Is eligible for Chamber 
membership. Individuals and firms interested 
in the object of the Chamber but not under 
British control can be Associate Members. 
Distinguished persons, members of kindred 
aasoclations and oflicials interested in the trade, 
oommeroe or industry in the Madras Province 
may be elected Honorary Members of the Cliam- 
ber. Honorary Members will not have to 
pay any subscription and will not bo entitled to 
exercise the nrivlleges of Ordinary Members 
except to speax at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Election for membership is by 
ballot. Every member, Chamber and Associate, 
pays an entrance fee of Es. 100 provided tiiat 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one or 
more members arid are liable for an entrance 
fee of Es. 100 once in evenr 10 years. The 
snbiorlptlon shall not exceed Ba. 800 per annum, 
payaUe quarterly in advance. Each affiliated 
member shall pay an annual subscription of 
Es. 60 payable at the beginning of the calendar 
year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of oertificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks. 

There are 63 Chamber Members, 8 Associate 
Members, 6 Affiliated Members and 8 Honorary 
Members of the Chamber in the current year. 
The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for Uie year are as ftdlows : — 

Chairman — ^Mr. G. H. Hodgson, M.L.A. 

Pioe-Cftoirman— Mr. D. M. Eeid, 

Qansrat Commiftoe— -Mr. C. G. Alexander ; Sir 
timnk Birley; Mr. C. Q. W. Cordon ; Mr. 

Nttttall, M.L.A. ; Mr. G. L. Orchard, M.L.A. 

Saeratary—Ui. O. Gomperts, j.p. 

Asst, iSiereforv—Mr. O. P, Chetty. 

Hep r e s entaHons , — The fcdlowlng Is a list show- 
hME she names of those gentlemen who have 
rep teee n ted the Chamber for varying periods 


during the year in the several capacities men- 
tioned : — 

Mr. D. M. Eeid was Chairman and Messrs. 
G. A. Bambridge and R. D. Denniston, Vice- 
Chairmen during the year. 

Madras Legulative Assembly, — Messrs. G. H. 
Hodgson, F. G. Lukcr, J. Mackenzie Smith, 
G. L. Orcliard and Sir William Wright were the 
representatives of tlie Eiuopean Commerce 
Constituency on the Madras LeglslatlveAssembly. 

Corporation of Madras, — The Chamber’s 
representatives were Messrs. B. W. Batchelor, 
J. A. Rowland Knox, C. Mainprice and G. £. 
Walker. 

Madras Port Trust. — Messrs. R. D. Denniston, 
J. Nuttoil, G. L. Orchard and D. M. Reid. 

Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway 
Advisory Committee. — Mr, G. L. Orchard. 

South Indian Railtvay Advisory Committee . — 
Mr. C. Elphinston. 

Madras Motor Advisory Committee. — Mr. C. P. 
Johnstone. 

Board of Communications, — ^Mr. C.P. Johnstone. 
Senate of the Vniversi^ of Madras. — Messrs. 
G. A. Bambridge and F. H. Oakley. 

Senate of the Annamalai University. — Mr. 
F. H. Oakley. 

Stale Technical S^wlarship Board. — ^Mr. 
F. H. Oakley. 

Board of State Aid to Industries — Mr. F. H. 
Oakley. 

South Indian Nursing Association. — ^Mr. 
F. H. Oakley. 

Government General Hospital Advisory Com- 
miftee.—Mr. F. H. Oakley. 

Railway Battalion Advisory Committee . — 
Mr. D. M. Eeid. 

Madras Provincial Cotton Committee. — Mr. J. 
NuttaU. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board . — 
Mr. J. 0. Surrey. 

Bx-Serviees Association (India), Moira 
BfoneA.—Mr. D. M. EeML 
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SOUTHEBN INDIA. 


The Southern IndU Chamber of Commerce 
established In 1909 has its Begistered Office In 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are thoee 
Usnal for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially In the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be : — 

** To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.** 

There are three classes of members. Affiliated, 
Eesident and non-Resident. The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration, issues certificates of 
origin and certificates invoices. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1923. Members of the Chamber 
hold scats in the Madras Legislative Assembly 
and the Chamber has also been acusrded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Co- jointly with the Nattukottal Nagaratharn 
Association the Chamber has the right of eleot- 


ilng a representative to the Federal Assembly. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amendli^ 
I Act, 1933, the Chamber has the right of eleetlag 
one Connelllor to the Madras Ooltmratlon. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1928, Mie 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
I to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representattves 
to the Board of Communications the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Adviso^ Com* 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
I Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
i University, the Social Hygiene GoomU 
|(^dras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
{State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rayapmm 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals. Income-tax Board 
of Referees, the Madras Marketing Board, the 
Madras City Rxciso Licensing Board, the Indian 
Tea Marketing Expansion Board, etc. The 
Chamber Issues a monthly magasine entitled 
“ Southern India Commerce.” 

The Chamber has 4S0 members on the 
rolls and has its own bnllding. Several 
Assodations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce In the up-oounkry have been 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

P«ndent-The Hon’ble Mr. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettiar. 

Vice-PretidenU — Ulwan Bahadur M. Bala- 
sundaram Naldu, o.i.s. ; Khan Bahadur 
Adam Hajee Mohomed Salt. 

Sfcretary---V. Raghavun Nair, B.A., B.Oom. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Northern India Oiambcr of Commerce, 
Commerce House, 11, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

Chairman, — Mr. P. H. Guest. 

Viee-Chairman, — Ral Bahadur Bawa Dlnga 
Singh. 

CommiUee.-—Ra[ Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram 
Pandya ; Mr. C. Bevan Petman, o.i.k, ; Rai 
Bahadur L. Binda Saran, ill.a. ; Mr. J. C. F. 
Davidson ; R. 8. Fairley ; Mr. T. C. Hales, 
v.D. ; Dowan Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kitiiore 
Daiwiwala ; Hon’ble Ral Bahadur L. Ram 
Saran Das, O.I.K., M.c.s. ; Sir William Roberts, 
Kt., O.I.B., M.L.A. ; Mr. R. C. Osborn; Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Samiran Singh Chawla; Pandit 
Shiv Kishan Kaui. 

Chamber Mmber$. — ^Messrs. Spedding Dlnga 
Singh A Co.. Lahore; Messrs. Glilandcrs Ar- 
butwot A Co., Lahore ; The Civil A Military 
Oasette, Ltd., Lahore ; The Allahabad Bank Ltd., 
Lahore; Messrs. Dinanath Sheopershad, Lahore ; 
Messrs. Bird A Co., Lahore ; Hr. H. J. Rustomjl, 
Lahore ; The Coieyana Estate Ltd., Okara ; 
The B. C. G. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khanewal ; 
Messrs. The Bharat Insurance Co., lAd., Lahore : 
The JaUo Resin Factory, Lahore ; The National 
Bank of India, Ltd.^ Lahore ; Messrs. The AUock 


Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi ; The Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Ral Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. The Murree 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi ; Messrs. The 
Ganesh Fknur Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; Bfiessrs. 
Malior Singh Saporan Singh Chawla, Lahmw; 
The North Western Railway, liahore ; Messrs. 
The Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
The Imperial Bank of India, Lahore; MiMsrs. 
Basant Bam A Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. Grlndlay 
A Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The ImnerlAl 
Tobacco Co. of India, Ltd., Ignore ; 
Messrs. Sir Days Kishan Kanl A Sons, Lahore ; 
Messrs.The Rawalpindi Electiic Power Co., Ltd., 
Rawalpindi; Messrs. The Lakshmt Insnraim# 
Co., Ltd., Lahore ; The Indian Mltdtsra Frhll 
Forms lAd., Renala Khord; Messrs. Uberol 
Ltd., Sialkot ; Messrs. Rai Sahib Hunshl Gubb 
Sin^ A Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. B. R. Herman 
A Mdiatta, Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Burmah-Shel! OB 
Storage A Distributing Co. of India. lAd., 
Lahore; Messrs. Impeiml Chemical Industries 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Kan|^ 
Valley Slate Co.. Ltd., lAhore ; Weaus. Sfemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. BockweD A Go., 
Ltd., LiOiore; Messrs. A. F. Fergussoii 
A Co., Lahore ; Messrs. The AsMolsted Oemeitt 
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Companlei, Ltd., Wsh ; Officer in Charge, 
Military Farms, Okara; Messrs. The Kew 
EgMton Woollen Mills Co,, Dhariwal ; Messrs. 
Martin A Co., Lahore ; Messrs. The Sunlight 
of Xndia Insurance Co„ Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. 
Owen Boberts & Co., Ltd., Lahore ; The 
Funjab National Bank Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. 
8. Sujan Singh & Sons, Lahore Cantt.; Messrs. 
Indian Oxygen and Acetylene Co., Ltd., Lahore ; 
Messrs, reliable Water Supply Service of 
India Ltd., Lahore; The Eenala Estate, 
Montgomery ; The Indian Publicity Bureau, 
Dhariwal ; Messrs. Naraln Das Bhagwan Das, 


' Shahdara (near Lahore) ; Messrs. Shanti Saga 
& Co., Lahore. 

Honorary Member*, — Mr. V. P. Crltdiley, 
A.n.T.O., M.I.E.E., M.AM., I.E.E., A.M.I., Mech. X. ; 
Bai Bahaddr L. Bam Lai, m.b.e., p.c.s.; Mr. T. J. 
Dalntith, X.O. 

Secretary. — Mr. J. E. Keogh. 

Head Clerk. — S. Mohd. Hussain Bokharl. 

Tel. Address “ Commerce.'* 

Telephone : — 2237. 


UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is oonoemed with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures In the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Gawnpore. Members arc 
elected by the Committee, subject to conilrma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen diaUnguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members In a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any anhscrlption to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Bs. 800 a year ; an Individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Be. 800 : firms or Individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber arc 
managed by s Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
suffictontly numerous to Justify tbe step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with tbe Central Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes, when invited to do so, members of the 
Tribimals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 86 
members, three honorary members and eight 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers *. — 

President — Mr. B.. Menzies, o.b.e., (The Bri- 
tish India Corporation , Ltd.). 

Vice-President. — Bai Bahadur Babu Bam 
Narain Saheb, (Cawnpore). 

Members. — Mr. A. H. Buckland, (Messrs. 
Atherton West & Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. B. L. Gray, 
(Messrs. Begg, Sutherland A Co., Ltd.) ; Mr, A. 
C. Inskip, O.B.R., (Messrs. Cooper, Allen A Co.) ; 
Mr. E. J. W. Plummer, (The Swadeshi Cotton 
Mills, Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. W. R. Watt, (The British 
India Corporation, Ltd.) ; Mr. A. Grant, (The 
National Bank of India, Ltd.) ; Mr. B. Mair, 
M. 0., (East Indian Railway, Allahabad) and 
Mr.T. 1. Smith, (The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.). 

Representatives on the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Assembly. — Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, 
Kt., M.L.A., (Cawnpore) and Mr. E. M. Souter, 
O.I.E., M.L. A., (Messrs. Ford & Macdonald Ltd.). 

Seorelar?/. — Mr.H. W. Morgan. 

Head Clerk. — Babu R. K. Mehra. 


MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


The Merchants* Chamber of United Provinces 
was established in November 1932 with the 
object of safeguarding the Interest of trade and 
industry in the United Provinces, providing 
regular and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in too United Provinces through 
mper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to Its membership, 
OoUon Mills, Sugar MiUs, Jute Hills, Si& 

, weaving and Hosiery works, Banks and Firms 
engaged in extensive dealings in Piece-goods, 
countiy produced Hide and Leather. Thej 
Cbamow maintains a ceaseless channel of| 
eonaapondenoe with the Central and Provincial 
Qoveminents and the various Railways on all 
pdnts of commercial grievances, whether of 
general or of spectflb Interest. It issues every 
Sttcmth an English and Hindi Bulletin among 
Its members who are scattered o\’er the entire 
pjroyluOB, 1^)0 ropoirt of t^ activitl^ of the 


Chamber Is a regular feature of the dally press 
of the province. The Chamber is represented 
on the U. F. Legislative Assembly, U. P. Board of 
Traffic and Communication, Court of the 
Lucknow University, G. I. P. Ely. Advisory 
Committee, and about 15 other spheres of public 
service. The constitution of the Chamber 
which is registered under Indian Companies 
Act 1918, with a licence under Section 26, 

S rovides for an Executive consisting of 1 Presi- 
ent, 2 Vice-Presidents and 18 ordinary Members 
of the Council. A whole-time Secretary is 
attached to the organisation. The principal 
Office Bearers for the year 1938 are as follows : — 

Pretufsnf.— Sardar Inder Singh. 

Senior Vice-President : Mr. Bam Batan 
Gupta. 

Junior Vice-President , — Guru Prasad 
Kapur. 

Secrefary,—Mf. K. M, Purkayastha, m^a. 
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UNTTED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in and represents all the 
important commercial and industrial interests 
of the Province. The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Contral Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to tbr 
Cnited Provinces liCgislative Assembly. It 
la represented on the Cawnpore Mitnicipal 
Board, the Local Advisory Committee of the 
Last Indian Eailway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Ibiilway, Eohllkhund Kumaon Railway, Bengal 
and North Western Railway and on the Informal 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
Chamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards Industries, Economic Enquiry 
and Agriculture, High School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 


Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools, 
Agriculture Collette, Sir H. B. Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore, Board of Traffl c and 
Commimicatious, Senate of the Lucknow U nlvor- 
slty, and Employment Board, U. P. and v'arlous 
other public bodies In the I'rovlnce. The 
Cliamber Is affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
the Nationsl Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Meynbtnhip : — Any firm, individual, company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
interested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible for meml>ership of the Chamber. 

Tlio number of members on register Is 176 
(11 S Local and 63 Mofussil). 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Deal, 
Beopar Mandal), Lahore, was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies j 
Act, 1882, in 1913. The main object lor which 
the Chamber was established was to safeguard 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
agriculture. The Chamber is recognised by the 
Punjab Government and the Government of 
India. It is affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris. The Cliamber has a trade- 
marks registration Department and has a 
Board of Arbitration to settle commercial dis- 
putes. The members of this Chamber have 
franchise in the commerce constituency of the 
Ptinjab Legislative Assembly along with three 
Chambers — The Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lahore and Punjab Trades Association. 

Members of the Committee for 1938 are ; — 

Prendenl.— K. B. Sardar Habib Ullah, Bar-at- 
Law, 8, Davis Road, Lahore. 

Vi^^Prtwident*. — Mr. 8. R. Jarlwala, m.a.» 
tL.B., Agent, Central Bank of India, lAd., 
Lahore ; Mr. H. D. Mehta, Managing Director, 
Northern India Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore. 


I IJon. Stcretary Member of the Committee,— 
I Sirdar P. 8. Sodhbaiis, F.b.a.A. (Lond.), E.A,, 
of Messrs. Sodhbans <k Co., Auditors, Lahore. 

Members. — Mr. II. S. Balhaya ,f.k. 1!.8. (Lond.), 
of Messrs. G. Balhaya & tk)., Lahore ; Mr. R. K, 
Jain, Director-in-Charge, Bharat Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Mr. Kanshi Ram Khosla, Proprie- 
tor, Imperial Publisiiing Co., Lahore: Kanwar 
Shiv Kishen Kaiil, of Messrs. Raja Sir Days 
Kishcu Kaul A Sons, Laliore ; Sir. P. C. Malhoira, 
A.H.A.A. (Lond.), B.A., of Messrs. 8. B. Billlmoria 
A Co., Auditors, Bawa Dinga Bingh Building, 
Tlie Mail, Lahore ; Dewan Harbhagwan Nanda, 
Notary Public, 42, Feroaepur Road, lAbore ; 
Mr. 8. A. Sadique, of 3Iessrs. K. B. 8h. Gulam 
Hussain A Co., Lohgarh Gate, Amritsar; 
Mr. Basant Krishen Khanna, Advocate, 6, 
Mozang Road, Lahore ; Mr. 8. L. Anand, Branch 
Manager, The Tata Iron A Steel Co., Ltd., The 
Mall, Lahore ; Khan Bahadur Syed Murtab All 
Shah, C.B.S., of Messrs. Syed A. A M. Waair All, 
A^iana, Lahore ; Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Rattan 
Seth, of Mesars. R. B. Seth Ajudhia Paisad A 
Sons, Moxang Road, Lahore ; Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar UJial Singh, m.a., n.l.a., of Messrs. Sujaii 
Singh Ujjal Singii, The Mall, Lahore ; Mr. Shfv 
Raj Bhalla, of Traders Bank Ltd., lAbore ; Eao 
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Saheb Lala Janki DaM, m.a., Proprietor, Mewire. 
Jankl Dass A Co., Nila Gumbad, Lahore; Hr> 
Devi CSiand Khanna, Timber Merchant, 
Klibet Boad, Lahore. 

BtpreietUalive* on Different Bodies. — Joint 
DevOopmenl Board, Bunjab. — Mr. 8. L. Tull, 
8, Cooper Boad, Lahore. 

Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab . — Sirdaj 
P. S. Sodhbans, f.l.a.a., r.a., Lahore. 

N. W. R. Advisory Committee. — Mr. S. E. 
Jarlwala, Lahore. ! 

suite Aid Board of Industries, Punjab . — Dewan 
Harbhagwan Nanda, Lahore. 


Railway Rates Advisory Committee . — Lala 
Maha Narain, Lyallpnr; Sirdar P. S. Sodhbans* 
Lahore; Mr. H. B. Nanda, Lahore. 

Income Tax Board of Referees. — Mr. M. L. 
Tannan, Lahore ; Mr. P. C. Malhotra, Lahore ; 
Mr. G. S. Salariya, Amritsar ; Lala Maha Naraln, 
Lyallpur. 

Wiring Contractors Lirensing Board . — ^Khan 
Bahadur Sirdar Habib Ullah, Lahore. 

Punjab Industrial Survey Advisory Com- 
mittee . — Khan Bahadur Sirdar Habib Ullah, 
I^ahore . 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Memberships by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale). Hallways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance foe is He. 1 
and the rate of subscription Hs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Baformed Punjab ladslatlve Council Jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associate Chambers. The Chamber Is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London, The Chamber is repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Hallway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 

MenUntrs of tfie Manming CommUiee, 1938.— 
Mr. V. F. Gray, C.I.H., rAotrmfltn, (Messrs. H. J. 
Wood dk Co., Ltd., Delhi) ; Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sobha Singh, o.n.K., h.l.a., Deputy 


Chairman, (Messrs. Sujan Singh Sobha Singh, 
Now Delhi) ; Mr. A. Duguid, A.F.O., (Indian 
National Airways, Ltd., New Delhi) ; Mr. H. N. 
B. Brunt, (Durraah-Bhell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., New Delhi); 
Mr. C. Brookes- Wigley, (Messrs. Gillanders 
Arbuthnot A Co., New Delhi) ; Hai Bahadur 
P. Mukerjee, (Messrs. P. Mukerjee A Co., Ltd., 
Delhi) ; Khan Bahadur S. M. Abdulla, (Messrs. 
8. M. Abdulla A Sons, Delhi) ; Mr. U. N. Sen, 
O.B.B., (The Eastern News Agency, Ltd., New 
Delhi) ; The Hon’ble Hai Bahadur Lala Ham 
Saran Da(», o.i.K., M.o.s., (The Mels Ham 
Cotton Mills, Lahore) ; Mr. Aftab Hal, Bar-at- 
Law, (Ganga Ice Factory. Lahore Cantt.) : 
Mr. S. G. H. Shah, (Divisional Commorciai 
OfiBcer, North Western Hallway, New Delhi) ; 
Mr. J. J. Haslett, (The New Egerton Woollen 
Mills, Dhariwal) ; Mr. Lachhml Naraln, (Messrs. 
B. M. Lachhml Naraln, Amritsar) ; Mir. Moti 
Ham Mehra, (Messrs. Moti Ham Mehra A Co., 
Amritsar) ; Mr. Satya Paul Yirmani, (The 
Jawala Flour Mills, Amritsar) ; Mr. G. Stevens, 
(East India Carpet Co., Ltd., Amritsar). 

Secretaries— Umn. A. F. Ferguson A Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Now Delhi. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauartert at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
msD on all subjects Involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to ooramunl- 
oate with public antborlUes, associations and 
Individuals on all matters, directly or Indirectly 
aflaotlng these interesta, and to provide for 
arblttation between parties willing to refer to. 
and abide by. the Judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pdnted by the Chamber. The following arc 
affiliated bodies:— 

Boima Fire Insurance Association. 

Barma Marine Insuranoe Agents* AaaoolaUon. 


Burma Motor Insurance Agents' Imoolatlon. 
Burma Planters* Aasooiation. 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to 
the following Public Bodies: — 

Burma House of Hepresentatives. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute (k>mmittee. 

Burma University Connott. 

Rangoon Devetopmsni Trust. 

I Police Advisory Board. 
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Adviiory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1020. 

Bangoon General Hospital Adrlsory 
Committee. 

Burma Ball way Board. 

Bishop Blgandsnt Home Board. 

All British oorporations, companies, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
is enable for election as an Associate Member. 
The annual subscription for each Chamber 
Member is Ba. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Bs. 3fi0 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 160 is payable by each new 
Member. Oflloials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any atatlstloal retomi. 


Secretary. — B. P. Cristall, Esq. 

Aeet. Secretary.— Q. V. Hemans, Esq. 

Repreeeniativee on the Burma Home of 
llepreeentaiivee.- L. P. S. Bourne. Ksq., Tho 
Hon’ble Mr. Somerset Butler, B. W. Little, 
l-^sq., J. 1. Nelson, Esq., and W. T. McIntyre, 
Esq. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board.— A. A. Bruce, Esq., H. Ponsfoid, £sq„ 
H. Roper, Esq., and J. Talt, Esq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation.-— 
G. S. Nicoll, Esq. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee.— F. J. 
Valentine, Esq. 

Pasteur Imtitute Committee. — J. Talt, Esq. 

Burma University Council.— H. Roper, Esq., 
B.A. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Committee 
— F. J. Valentine, Ksq. 

Police Advisory Board. — T. P. Cowie, Esq., 
M.H.B. 

Rangoon Development Trust. — G. 8. Niooll, 
Esq. 

Bishop Bigandet Home Board. — A. C. Stewart, 
Esq. 

Burma Railway Board. — A. A. Bruce, Esq. 

Advisory Committee under the Auxiliary Force 

Act, 1920.— -J. R. Fairley, Esq. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the meuibers of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras 

Members . — ^The Coromandel Co., Ltd., 
Ripley A Go., Gordon Woodrofle A Co. (Madras), 
Ltd., Tnnst A Co., Wilson A Co., Northern 
Circart Development Co., Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and D^lbnting Co. of India, Ltd., 
The Agent, Impcoial Bank of India, Deccan 
Sugar and Abkhari Co., Ltd. and Parry A 
Co.. Ltd. 

Members or the committsb. 

Mr. S. A. Cheesman {Chairman). 

,, C. C. E. Reynolds. 

„ A. S. Watt. 

„ G. M. Lake (5eewlanf). 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term * member * be undwetood a meieaa- 
tile firm or eetabUshment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile finn or eetabttihment, j 
or a eoetety of merefaante earrying on bp^em 
In Ooeanada or other i^ace in the DleMcte 


the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca* 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of tbs 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questioiis 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
Judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Be. 16 must accompany the reference wHh 
Rs. 6 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber's fisalsd 
Certificate. 

The Committee oonsistlog of $ members. 
Including the Chairman, Is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 montlm. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of bosiaeee le in Cocanada, is Be. 100 and 
tor each member whose place of business Is 
elsewhere is Rs. 60. The sobscripUoii for each 
member whose place of bosloeae w la Ooeanada 
is Re. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each memW whoee place of bustnees is els^ 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable In advanoe. 
The Committee naually meete ones amonOioo 
the penultimate Thmaday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 


A Fortnightly Circular of ennent rates of 

G^vati Tisagapatam, and pcodnoe, freights, and exchange ie drawn op by 
duly elected aeeotding to'tte Oomaslttee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta and is administered 
by the Director- General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and statistics assisted by a Deputy Director 
of Commercial lutelUgence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics. It embraces two distinct classes 
of work: (a) the collection and dissemination 
of information connected with overseas trade 
which mav be of use to Indian firms and (6) 
the compilation and publication of All-India 
statistics. 

The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Eesearuh Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and Interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established in 1033 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Eesearch Bureau under the Director- 
General of Oommerclal Intelligenco and Statistics 
at their headquarters. This Bureau haa now 
been placed in cliarge of the Economic Adviser 
to the Government of India appointed in 1938 
with a Deputy-Director of Statistics Eesearch 
at the headquarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes Statement of the 
Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of 
British India. Statistical Abstract for British 
India, Agricultural Statistics, Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tariff. The department also publishes a weekly 
Journal-— ** The Indian Trade Journal" — 
the principal features of wliich are (a) 
iaformation as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, (b) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
uotlfloatlons affecting trade. («) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, price 


and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (h) monthly, quarterly and 
annual reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the loading features 
of consular and other trade reports. 

The Eeview of the Trust of India and the 
monthly Survey of business condition in India 
are now being published by the Statistical 
Eesearch Bureau. 

Tlie Department also administers the Con- 
tfXRoUL Lxbraey and Eeadino Eoom located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but In 
1919 the Government of India anoed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Heading Eoom was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded Into first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 19,059 volumes 
on different subjeots of commercial, economic 
and Industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 368 
technical and commercial Journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments ig India, with the Indian 
Trade CommissioMni in London, Hamburg. 
Milan, Osaka (Japan), Mombasa (East Africa), 
New York and Alexandria and the Indian Trade 
Agent, Kabul, with His Majesty’s Trade Com- 
missiouers in India and the Domlnious, and 
with Consular Officers in various parts of the 
world. And the yearly increase in its corres- 
pondence shows that It is steadily being used 
more and more both by firms in India and by 
overseas firms interested in Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Oomxnlasloiiers in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligenoe 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is Mte headquarters of this organisation, it a 
Joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreto Office and wai created In 1917 with the 
ipeoiflc object of itlmulatlng the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by eeourlng oommeroial 
inloimntlon ttom ail parta of the world ; by dis- 
•eminnttng It to Britlah manufacturers and 
exporUn; by undertaking each special con- 
•IraoUve aotivltiec as may be lound noMible ; 
and by asalstlng tradere w the removia of their 
dlfficiutles. The Department haa nothing to do 
with the legnlatlon of trade. It pasaee no mea- 


aures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 


The Department of Overseas Trade maintahis 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Inteiligenee Officers thronshont the world, 
who forward a constant supply of oommeroial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance In the promotion of British economic into* 
eete. Thoee overeeae offioere who are stationed 
In the British Umpire are members of the Trade 
Oommiseioner Servtoe while Foreign oonntiiee 
are served by the Commercial Dlplomatlo 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Mlasioat and by the Oonsnlar Servioe. 
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Fanetioii of GwnmiMi — r.— The primary | 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the oolleoticm of information in regard to I 
opportunities that may arise within his territory { 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United lUngdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He Is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade. | 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and simOar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
prtoclpal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade | 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an ilnnual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports And monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with hli 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty's Trade 
Comml^ioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents In India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with fegard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port duos and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained In Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of p^lculai 
machinery or processes are invited either to 


I call personally or to oomnnntoate UMlr require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped tM loeal Im- 
i porters and buyers will oo-operale by making 
a more extended use of Inlormaikm 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commlsskmets 
any oases whore the interests of exporters item 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign oompetHlon or 
otherwise. 

H. M.'S T&ADE COMXISSIOHXILB lU IHDU. 

Calcutta — 

Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, O.B.i„ 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Schofield, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcntta. 

Post Box No. 683, Fairile HouSBt Falrlle 
place. 

Telegraphic Address—*' Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.*’ 

Telephone No. *' Calcutta 1042.*' 

Bombay — 

Mr. W. 1). M. Clarke, 

Uis Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

poet Box No.815,3,^ittet Boad, Ballard 

Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — "Tradcom, Bombay.” 

Telephone No.—” Bombay 23095/* 

Burma — 

Prof. C. 0. Beasley, 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, Dept, of 
Commerce and Industry, Secretariat, 
Rangoon. 

Ceylon^ 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

Director of Commerce and Industries, 

('olombo. 


THE CANADIAN COHMERCIAt INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and ^m- 
mcrce comprises, as one of its principal divlsioM, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. Tim 
Seriice had its beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department in 1892 and has since 
undragone considerable expansion. At prcseirt 
It includes a headquarters staff in Ottaw aim 
thirty-four Trade Commissioner offlcee abroad, 
seventeen of these being in British and an equal 
number in foreign countries. ^ ^ 

The office of the Canadian Trade Comms- 
tloner for India, Burma and Ceylon has been 
established in Calcutta since 1922. Its services 


are at the disposal of Canadian firms interested 
in the export of their goods to the Indian market 
and to others who may be interested In the 
purchase of Indian producU. It is also in 
regular touch with Import houses in India and Is 
prepared to co-operate as well with expofters 
see^g A market in Canada for any IndlaB 

commodities. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Canadian QovemmetU Trade Commiiiiotm 
in India.— Ur. Paul 8ykcs, 28, Esplanade 
Ma^DS, CalcutU, P. 0. Box 2008; 

Telephone— Calcutta. 6068 j Tel. A d dr ess 
" Canadian, Calcutta. ” 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 

Dirtdor, Ttchnologieal Labonrioiv.—ltt. Nwlr Ataniid, 0,B.S., MM., riU)., 
OJice.— Vulcan Houbc, Nlcol Boad, Ballard Eatate. Bombay. 
Stcretary.—Vt. P. N. Mahto. B.I. (Oion.), F.1.8. 

JM. Secmav.—Hi. C. J. Bocatro, M.k. 
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Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


Tti^ liMlIan Cotton Oommltteo ol 1917-18, 
a loll ttunmary of whose report appears 
on Wages 201-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position o! cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing whien have proved to be 
of the greatest valne . One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the eotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Govomments in regard to 
matters of eotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Contra! Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of tlio Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1928. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act> was passed in 1023 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
secti(ms of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows : — 

INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS. 

PmidetU.SiT Bryce Burt, o.i.u., m.b.k., 
Offg. Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of 
44 prioti]tural Research, ex-offi,cio. 

(a) The Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research In Agricultural 
matters, ex^ojfieio. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 
Sir William Roberts, c.i.E. 

COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 
Central Provinces and Berar. — Mr. P. V. 
Deshmukh, Mr. D. K. Kane. 

Madras.— U t. J. Nuttall. 

Punjab. — Mr. Balak Ram. 

Bengal B.epre8ent alive. — Mr. Glrija Prosanna 
Chakraverty. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRE8ENTATI^^. 

Sir Chunllal V. Mehta, k.c.s.i., ( Vice-President). 
REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON- 
[ GROWING INDUSTRY. 

Madras. — M. R. Ry. V. C. Palanlswnmi 
Gouuder, Avl. ; M. R. Ry. H. Sltarama Reddl 
I Garu, M.L.A. 

Bombay. — Mr. Yashwantram Rajaram Joshl. 
United Provinces. — Ral Bahadur Lakshmi 
Raj Singh, M.L.o. ; Chaudhari Sheomaugal 
Singh, M.L.A. 

Punjab. —Sardar Saheb Gurbachan Singh, 
M.L.A. ; (!h. Mohammad Yasln Klian, m.l.a. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — Rao Bahadur 
Sir Madhorao Deshpando, k.b.e., Mr. M. P. 
Kolhe. 

Mr. Roger Thomas. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES, 
Hyderabad State. — Mr. NIram-ud-Din Hyder 
Director of Agriculture. 

Baroda State. — Mr. R. 0. Allan, O.I.B., 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Gwalior State. — Sordar D. K. Jadhav, Direc- 
tor of Agriculture. 

Baiputana and Central India States. — Mr. T. 
R. Low, I.A.S., Director, Institute of Plant Indus- 
try, Indore. 


Madras.— 'M i, P« H. Rama Roddi, i.a.s., 
Director of Agriculture. 

Bombay . — The Director of Agriculture. 
United Provinces . — The Director of Agriculture. 
Punjab . — The Director of Agriculture. 

Central Ptoviewes and Berar. — Mr. J. 0. 
McDougall, I.A.8.. Director of Agriculture. 

Sind , — Rao Saheb K. 1. Thadaul, Director of 
Agriculture. 

The Director-General of Commercial IdtciU- 
gcnce and Statistics ex-oj^kto. 


REPRESENTATIVES OP CHAMBERS 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


OF 


The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, O.I.X.. m.b.b. 

The Bombay Mlllownere' Association, Mr, S. 
D. ftaklatvala, m.l.a. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr. M. S. 


Durutti. _ 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Mr. 
Chandulal P. I»arlkh, m.l.a. 

^e Karachi Chamber ol Commerce, Mr. A. P, 


Darlow. . . 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Assooiatiou, 
Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

^e Tutloorin Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. 
Vonetch. 

The Upper India Chamber ol Commerce, 
Mr. J. TIaSer. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL. 

Rao Bahadur 8. 8. Salimath, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Southern Division, Dharwar. 

Rao Baliadur V. Ramanatha Iyer, Cotton 
Specialist, Coimbatore. 

Bai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, Finance Minister, 
Holkar State, Representative of the Holkar 
State. 

Seth Isflordas Varindmal, M.L.A., Representa- 
tive of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Economic Botanist (Cotton) to the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

Jamshed Nusserwanji, Esq., M.L.A. 

Lala Shri Ram, Representative ol the Cotton 
Hlliowners of Delhi. 

Mr. Chellaram Shewaram, Remwsentative 
of the Kamchi Cotton Association, lAd. 

Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavaebarya, 
k.b.k. 

Mr. Mangesh Babhuta Patel, M.L.A., Shahada, 
District West Khandesli. 

Mr. H. B. Raldev, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Kamatak Division, Raichur. 

Baidar Rao Bahadur Bhlmbhai Ranctiodjl 
Naik. 

Dr. T. B. Gregory, Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India, New Delhi. 
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From the eoramencemeut the Gontral Cotton • 
Oonuiiittee took steps to deal with the i^oos 
malpraetioeB reported by the original Committee 
which by tpdlmg the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable lor 
spinning purposes* were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, ana the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important stimle cotton areas of the Bom* 
bay and Madras Inesidencles and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Bajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur* Hyderabad, Indore, Sangli, Barla. 
Lunawada, Bhaderwa, Ladana, Sant, Saniell, 
and Jambughoda States and wltli excellent 
results. 


The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factorioft 

Act (XU of lf2&) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of otilcial interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 


The Bombay and Central Provinces Govern- j 
ments have both passed amending Acts to the 
Cotton Ginning ami Pressing Factories Act 
making it obligatory on all cotton ginning and 
pressing factories situated in the ureas to which 
the Act may be applied to take out lioenses and 
prohibiting the watering, mixing or admixture j 
of cotton. The Bombay amending Act has 
been made applicable to Sind also. 


The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of eottoni and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
i^etles wUch have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried ont some important en* 
quiiies into the financing of the ootton crop 
up^x>untry and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of pools *' of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to Jhe 
growers for their produce. As an Instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which bera made 
since 1917 it may be stated that since that date 
approxiinately h aU a million bales of cotton of 
medium staw have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Dep^ 

meute. In meial It may be said that the 
Committee affords a oommon meeting mound for 
repraentaMvea of aU sect^ of the Cotton 
trade and of the cotton growing industry, thus 
g somber of problems to be teckled 


vwy point of view and dsAolte progrem 
msdstowaiu tbiirioltttlim. 


Researdi Studaat«ldps.*~*The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student* 
ships to enable distinguished graduatM of Indian 
Univenities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers In India. Soholanfaips for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 

Statistksi—By the efforts of the Committee 
great Improvement has been effected In cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relstisg 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed In spiimlng 
mlllB in India. (2) exports by sea and reoeijpto 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties. 

(3) stocks of cotton held on the Isst day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
iu India, and by the mills elassiflod by varieties. 

(4) tile Indian cotton crop classified according 
to staple length, and (5) loose cotton con- 
sumed ill the spinning mills In British India and 
Indian States, the cstabihhmeut of weekly 
statistical returns relating to the number of 
bales of raw cotton pressed In India, and the 
revival of rail* borne trade statistics for cotton 
are some of the results already achieved by 
the Committee iu this direction. The 
Committee also publishes a report on the 
accuracy of tlie All-India Cotton forecasts of 
each season. 

Reseurdb. — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee Is provided wlUi funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains In Bombay ft 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory whidi 
includes a complete experimental spinning 
plant and a sclciiUflc laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre, lids laboratory provides 
Agricultural De^iartments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the sifinxilns value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
faculty. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched In the past. 
The Laboratory undertakes, for the trade on 
payment, tests on cotton and artificial silk 
yarn, and acts as the official testing House for 
the Indian Textile Industry. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant indus- 
try which Is a Central Agricultural Research 
institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-ln-aid to 
Agricultural DepiutmenU it has provided for 
special Investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have bim 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such acbemea are in operation In all malor 
cotton-growing provinces and now iinmto 
thirty-seven. 


The Committee also assists by menna ^ 
grants to AgrlcuHorai Departments In Ptovineea 
and States and to Co-operative Cotton Salw 
Sodetlef in the wider dutribotion of seed of 
improved varieties of cotton. There mw 14 
snch seed dlsMbution and marketing Mdieniea 
in operation at present. There are also threo 
schemes for maintenance of nuclei of pore eeed. 

His Xxeellency the TIeeroy (Lord Beadingt 
when be visited Bombay in lumber 1024 and 
formally opened the Oommlttee*i Spliu^g Ls- 
bontory laid great stnes on the inpoiiaaoo 
and valtMoftha Oommltleali work. 
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East India Cotton Association, 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED. 


ll 4 NBlMiy*~The Asiociation is the outcome 
o! tbo ftnuingi of the Indian Cotton Committee 
MTbleh wae appointed by the Oovernor*General 
In Connell under a reiolutlon dated September 
S7tb. 1017. UntU the end of 1017 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was In the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, vis., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Bzohang^Ltd., The Bombay Mlilowners* Asso* 
elation. The Bombay Cotton Brokers' Asso* 
elation. Ltd., The Marwarl Chamber of Com* 
meioe. The Bombay Cotton Merchants' and 
Muooadums'Assoolatlon, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came Into con- 
Slot with each other. The necessity of a system 
ot periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when spe- 
culation was rife In futures which was so exces* 
sive in 1018 that the Trade had to Invoke the aid 
of Government to prevent a financial crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act In June 1018 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, l.o.B. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1010. which 
ooutlnued to function until May 1022, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re* 
DMled, and its functions were carried on by the 
aUiat India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIY of 1022. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 81st October 1032. With 
effect from 1st November 1032 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. fV of 1032 under which It has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows 

Blr Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., o.l.K., 
(President ) ; Haridas Mudhavdos, Ksq., 
(Vie$‘‘Pre»identl, Sellers’ Panel; Tulsidas Klla- 
chand, Ksq., Buyers’ Panel ; J. O, 0. Barnes, 
Ksq., Buyers' Panel ; J. B. Kay, Esq., Buyers’ 
Panel ; C. Shuttleworth, Esq., Buyers’ Panel ; 
Bhawanil A. Khimjl, Kso., m.l.a., Sellers’ Panel; 
8. B. Dalai, Esq., Sellers Panel ; Jninuadas Ram* 
doa, Esq., Sellers’ Panel; Begraj Gupta, Eaq., 
Brokers’ Panel ; Ramdeo A. Podur, Esq., 
Workers’ Panel; Ratllal T. Thakkar, Esq., 
Brokers’ Panel; UmaduttSuraJmal Neinaul.Esq., 
Brokers’ Panel; Madanalal Pallram, Esii., Bro- 
kers’ Panel; NemldasTaraohandShali, Esa., Bro- 
kers* Panel ; Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhhnbnal R. 
Nalk, nominated by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Growers’ Representative ; M, P. 
Kolhe, Esq., k.l.a., nominated by tlie Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Growers' Representa- 
tive; Sardar Saheb Gar Bachan Singh, nominated 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
Growers* Representative ; Dr. V. H. Patil, m.sc., 
yh.o., nominated by tlie Goverumeut of Bom- 
bay, Growers' Representative ; K. S. PatU, Esq., 
ii.h,A .9 nominated by tlie Government of 
Bombay, Growers* Representative. 

OfiSiCMTS. 

0. H- Parlkh, Eaq., s. oom., S$er$iairy, A. 
R. Menesas, Esq., Deputy Secretary tmd Maiutyer, 
Olearlag House, and S. A. F. Aiyar«Esq., 
AttiMouf Smatary, 


Some of the objects for which the Associa* 
tlon is established are : — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange In the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the nse thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any Individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of oontracis; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to establish 
Just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maiotain uniformity of control of the said 
trade; to fix or adopt standards of claesl- 
fioation of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all market ; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any Individual or firm or 
oomnauy using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as It may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, aotionB 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Aimociate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
DuTctors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation. 

The Association has a fine Building at Sewri 
Cotton Depot, containing 121 Biiyers’ Rooms 
and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, a large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex- 
changes, Survey Rooms, Appeal Rooms, etc. 

Tiie Association has another fine Building, 
** Tlie Cotton Exchange ” at the comer of 
Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbadevi Road, 
wherein trading in ” forward ” contracts takes 
place. It commises of a basement, a ground 
floor (Trading Hall) with two gallerm and six 
oUier upper floors. There are 114 telephone 
cabins for members on the ground floor and 
the galleries. ’The top floor accommodates the 
administrative offices of the Association and the 
Clearing House, and the remaining five floors 
contain 113 rooms for members’ offices. 

There Is a membership of 414 membeit. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every bimnoh of the Trade 
Is pubUsbed annually In Deeember and 
atatttttoi are tuned twiee weekly. 



The Textile Indostry. 

India has been Ihe home ot the cotton trade induced a Sow ot wealth Into Bombay, th^ 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as great centre of the trade, for udiJoh there waa 
white wool, was well-known to the ancients no outlet. The consequence was an nnpreoe- 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the dented outburst of speculation known as the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico ** Share Mania," and when the surrender of Lee 
csomes from the fine woven goods ol Calicut, re-opened ti»e Bouthem Ports widesjoead rule 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are followed. It is estimated that the nurphil 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human wealth brought Into the country by the Amerl- 
skill can produce. can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 

then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
Indian cotton. interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume for the last season for which returns are avail* 
Importance with the opening of the sea route, able, 1937-3H, the total area in all territories 
They received an immense stimulus during the reported on wos computed at 25,583,000 acres 
American Civil War, when the close blockade and the total estimated outturn was 5,603,000 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 24,759,000 
famine in Ijancashiro, and throw the English acres and 6,204,000 bales in 1936-37. 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw . Bombay, Puniab, the Central ProWnces and 
material. When the war broke out the sldp- Hyderabad are the chief producing centres. The 
meats of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales following table gives the rough distribution 
but during the lost year of the war they aver- of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was Ugun^s for the past season, and are not exad, 
sold at an enormously Inflated price, and but they indioate the distribution of the crop 


Provinces and States. 

1936-37. 

(Provisional Estimates). | 

1937—88. 

(Provisional Ksttmates). 

Acres in 
Tliousauds. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 
(In thousands). 

Acres ki 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 
(In thousands). 

Bombay (a) 

5,‘)9l 

1,120 

6.023 

1,208 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

3.9.'i2 

875 

4,047 

711 

Punjab (a) 

3,091 

1,921 

8.985 

1,513 

Madras (a) 

2,612 

497 

2,556 

505 

United Provinces (a) . . 

700 

175 

581 

197 

Sind (a) 

989 

521 

1,049 

894 

Bengal (a) 

94 

28 

, 94 

31 

Bihar 

31 

6 

43 

8 

Assam 

38 

13 

45 

24 

Ajmer-Merwura 

34 

12 

37 

15 

North-West Frontier Province. 

21 

4 

22 

4 

Orissa 

8 

1 

8 

1 

Delhi 

2 

1 

o 

1 

Hyderabad 

3,080 

490 

3,563 

570 

Central India 

1,414 

203 

1,337 

118 

Baroda 

871 

137 

914 

186 

Gwalior 

714 

106 

668 

78 

Eajputana 

534 

73 

524 


Mysore 

85 

12 

85 

13 

ToUl .. 

24,159 

6,204 

25,583 

5,668 


(«) Indian States. NoU . — A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 
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The Textile Industry. 


Expokts op Eaw Oottok p»oh India. 


(In thouiandf of bales of 400 lbs.) to yarlons Countries tor year ending Slst Karch : — 


Countries. 

1983-84. 

1934-35. 

1936-36. 

1986-87. 

1087-88. 

Uidted Kingdom 

342 

847 

456 

622 

895 

Other parts of the British Empire . . 

8 

6 

12 

14 

28 

Total, British Empire 

346 

868 

468 

630 

418 

Japan 

1,022 

2,066 

1,769 

2,420 

1,300 

Italy 

261 

278 

154 

105 

152 

France 

163 

148 

165 

165 

95 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 

837 

142 

109 

72 

68 

Briglum 

145 

163 

228 

312 

197 

Spalii 

61 

60 

68 

20 

.... 

Germany 

247 

168 

261 

218 

106 

Austria 

.... 




1 

Other Countries 

159 

148 

*184 

*268 

276 

Total, Foreign countries 

2,895 

3,187 

2,028 “ 

8,682 

2,314 

TOTAl . . 

2,740 

8,490 

3,396 

4,268 

1 2,732 


Bombay Is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties ateDholleras, 
Broach, Oomras Orom the Berars), Dharwar 
and Oooinptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown In western India. Hlnganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangeelc valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Western^ Ooconadas, 
Oolmbatores and Tlnnevellys. The best of 
tb^ is Tlnnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
bat it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection; 
hybridisation and the Importation of exotic 
oottoni. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not ptooeedod far enough to leaven tlie 


whole outtoin, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Beference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactnoents, 
commencing in 1701; prohibiting the use of 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning Jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting Into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for*the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the Industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay In 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The foilowmg statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each of the past 4 years 


1034-35. 


BRinsH India. 
Bombay Presidency 

Madras 
Bengal 

United Provinces . 
AJmer-Merwara 
Punjab •• 

Delhi 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma ,, 


Total 

PORSION TS&BXTORT. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
NM|d|aofii, Bbavnaoar, Hj^rabad, 
Oimllor(UJJain), Kisban 
Osnbay, Molhapar. Cochin, i 
Sajcot, Batlam,Travanoore (a)and the 
Pteneh Settlements at Pondicherry 

Giavd Total 


523,044,062 

108,766,667 

41,056,056 

09,701,305 

8,680,710 

2,690,641 

26,810,722 

45,009,488 

4,028,228 


853,240,814 


148,179,003 


11,001,419,8171 


1935-36. 


1986-37. 


1987-38. 


648,806,151 

118,614,634 

40.901,244 

108,020,179 

10,885,454 

7,118,486 

25,208,047 

46,427,809 

8,671,056 


512,882,434 

129,886,202 

38,064,475 

115,002,739 

8,607,888 

0.034,865 

25,000,094 

47,590,890 

8.615,^38 


502,126,414 
136,401,186 
88,302,562 
170,399,774 
12,216,972 
0,028,703 
26,408,480 
62.616,165 
not included 


004,238,959 


890,584,020 


974,415,206 


166,047,779 


163,682,644 


186,097,811 


11,069,286,788 


|l,054, 116,6641 


1,169,612,607 


(a) Figures for Travauoore are bring reported from Ootobet 19S4, 
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Tbt ipiiiiihig of yorn U to o Urge degree 
centred In BomDay, tbe mlUi of that provlnoe 
prodaoing nearly 52 per cent, of the quantity 
produced In Britlah XndU. The United 
Frovlooee of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


produced about 15 per cent, and 11 per cent. , 
while Bengal and the Oentral Provlnoee pro- 
duced 8*5 and 4*6 per cent. Blaewhere the pro- 
duction is as yet very limited. 


Bombay Islamp. 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun In Bombay island : — 


— 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1034-36. 

1035-30. 

1936-37. 

1 1 

1987-88. 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 

49,700,640 

121,094,087 

42,716,111 

92,714,861 

30,015,236 

97,208,388 

41,792,476 

112,681,426 

37,022,178 

101,056,703 

86,789,821 

106.648,909 

„ 21—30 
„ 31—40 

97,050,083 

31.500,553 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

83.404,188 

30,100,121 

92,010,588 

86,702,207 

77,380,336 

87,803.243 

102,061,554 

54,190,678 

Above 40 
Wastes, &c. 

12,904,255 

573,348 

10,801,391 

024,877 

18,066,928 

1,003,040 

10,064,610 

705,663 

20,600,097 

885,666 

80,410,907 

604,776 

Total . . 

312,021,863 

242,647,780 

265,887,861 

804,836,077 

276,606,077 

830,601,284 


Ahmedabad. 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows;— 


— 

1 1932-33. 

1 1933-34. 

1034-35. 

1935-86. 

1036-87. 

1987-88. 

Nos. 1—10 

1,817,847 

2,297,002 

1,942,473 

1,965,664 

1,800,830 

1,867,056 

„ 11—20 

63,253,648 

71,515,805 

77,103,827 

61,512,859 

61,181,100 

65,777,811 

„ 21—30 

61,730,219 

54,462,853 

63,616,501 

43,086,306 

40,555,877 

45,006,605 

„ 81—40 

23,291,983 

22,262,214 

25,778,003 

32,608,401 

34,127,714 

80,040,617 

Above 40 

16,070,045 

18,388,801 

20.56 ,045 

26,201,078 

25,854,608 

32,770,356 

Wastes, Ac. 

.... 

612 


26,808 

8,047 

2,544 

Total .. 

166,163,742 

168,027,687 

179,003,820 

166,422,106 

163,032,194 

184,473,470 


Yabe Bfuh THBOUOHoirr India. 

The grand totals of the quantlttee In vartous counts of yam spun in the whole of India 
including, Indian States, are given In the following table:— 


— 

1982-33. 

1033-34. 

1084-35. 

1 

1985-86. 

1986-37. 

•1937-88. 

Nos. 1—10 

115,210,608 

107,664,081 

100,710,008 

110,880,876 

111,967,811 

118,671,570 

„ 11—20 

484,241,173 

480,866,706 

463,460,247 

488,721,726 

480,134,122 

494,278,766 

,. 21—30 

207.512,610 

254,827,136 

282,418,512 

287.788,874 

268,762,030 

302,812,782 

„ 81 — 40 

77.185,613 

76,810,009 

96.043,918 

112,839,259 

123,007,542 

152,455,137 

Above 40 

36,503,740 

87,358,405 

43,876,406 

58,528,164 

61,851.608 

86,112,666 

Wastes, Ac, 

6,674,671 

6,634,606 

5,915.641 

6.088,340 

8,408.461 

11,166,696 

TOXAl* .. 

1,016,418,400 

921,060,988 

1,001,410,817 

1,059,286,738 

1,054,116,664 

1,169,512,607 


*£zclading Burma. 
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Ib Hit mxitf dftye of tlie tezttte tBdmtry the blgbet oomitf of yorn, importing American 
oBinrglea of the mlUoimeri were largely con- cotton for thie purpose to lupplement the 
ommted on the prodnotton of srarn. both for Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
the China market, and for the handiooma oi produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in practice has reached a higher deyeiopment in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
industry In China and the uncertainties Bombay Presidency produced in 1987-88 nearly 
lnto)dttced by the fluctuations in the China 56'6 per cent, of the cloth woven In India. The 
exchangee oonsehuent on variations in the United Provinces produced 8*0 per cent., the 
price of silver compelled the miUownets to Central Provinces 2*1 per cent, and Madras 2.1 
cultivate the Home market The general per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
teodency of recent years has been to spin {nearly 78*10 per cent, of the whole production. 

ABTALTSIS OF WOTM GOODS. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
ejidvalent In yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Indian 


— 

1933-84. 

1934-36. 

1035-36. 

1986-^7. 

1 *1987-38. 

Grey and Bleached piece- 
goods— 

Founds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounds 

Yards 

Grey and oolonred goods 
other than plece-gooda- 
Pounds 

495.794,794 

2,264,994,899 

670,722,200 

2,641,654,066 

687,022,936 

2,773,491,928 

152,872,906 

797,878,985 

604,535,718 

2.761,766.472 

667,184,995 

8,190,647,392 

^ 137,610,496 
680,056,828 

147,466,140 

755,801,081 

154,663,112 

810,221,627 

169,197,040 

893,628.971 






8,891,982 

3,708,787 

5,119,105 

6,144,770 

6,168,207 

Dosens , . 

841,761 

980,623 

1,291,250 

1,188,180 

1,617,368 

Hosiery- 

rounds • . 

2,840,336 

4,718,435 

5,287,474 

1,642,848 

0,466,609 

7,496,087 

Boiens • • 

745,391 

1,481,708 

2.085,654 

2,445,619 

Mlsoellaneous— 


Pounds 

4,864,133 

0,208,820 

5,678,446 

5,677,656 

6,013,110 

Cotton goods mixed with 



silk or Wool- 






Pounds 

1.859,114 

8,880,265 

4,076,151 

5,928,016 

8,156.602 

iuiiai'— 

Pounds • . 

645,860,855 

786.649,007 

3,397,456,046 

761,552,020 

782,315,881 

864^205.041 

Yards 

2,946,061,727 

8,671,870.908 

3,671,987,099 

4,084,276,363 

Ooseni 

1,687,152 

2,412,231 

2,083,598 

8,273,793 

3,962,977 


* Excluding Burma. 


Boicbat Pbbsidenot Wotbh Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the five years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows 

The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1938-84. 

1984-85. 

1035-86. 

1986-87. 

1087-88. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Hossns 

415,072,223 

2,024.533,240 

606,611 

456,669,747 

2,288,838,713 

688,352 

471,240,473 478,838,869 527,470,036 
2,407,081,653' 2,347.191,882 2,722,776,920 
961,888 888,636 1,141,879 


The grand totals for all-India are as follows;— 


— 

1988-84. 

1084-85. 

1935-36. 

1986-87. 

•1987-88. 

Pounds 

645,860,866 

786,649,007 

1 761.552.020 

782.816.881 

864.205,041 

Y^s 

2,945,061,727 

1A87.281 

8,807,456,046 

8,571,870.908 8.671.987,099 

4,0844176,368 

Dosens 

2,412,821 

1 2,083,508 1 

8,278,708 

8,962,077 


Sxduding Burma. 
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Progress of the Mill Industnr. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India. 

Years ending 30th June. 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

1 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

1 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

1 

lAreimgeNo 
of Hands 
Employed 
Dally. 1 

1 

Approaimate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. 

1 


1881 




B 7 

15.18,096 

18,707 

46,430 

18,26,461 

8,78.989 

1882 




65 

16.20.814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

8,07,566 

1883 




67 

17,90,888 

15,878 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4,60.650 

1884 



e e 

79 

20.01,667 

16,262 

60,887 

18,59,777 

6,81,866 

1885 




87 

21,45,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

5,96.749 

1888 

, , 



95 

22,61,561 

17.465 

74,888 

22.51.214 

6,48,204 

1887 




103 

24,21.290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26.276 

1888 

• • 



114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,379 

27,64,487 

7,86.082 

1889 




124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,598 

81,10.289 

8.88,654 

1890 




137 

82,74,196 

28,412 

1,02,721 

85,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 




134 

33,51.604 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 




130 

34,02,282 

25,444 

1.16,161 

40,80,788 

11,65.088 

1893 




141 

85,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,003 

1894 




142 

86,49,786 

81,164 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.608 

1895 



e-e 

148 

38,00,020 

85,838 

1,88,669 

46,95,999 

13.41,714 

1896 




155 

39,32,046 

37,270 

1,45,482 

49,32,613 

14,09,818 

1897 




173 

40,65,618 

87,684 

1,44,835 

45,53,276 

13,00,916 

1898 



.. 

185 

42,69,720 

88,018 

1,48,964 

51,84.648 

14,81,828 

1899 

• • 



188 

47,28,883 

89,069 

1,62,108 

58,68,166 

16,76,120 

1900 




193 

40,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

50,86.782 

14,53.852 

1901 

. , 



193 

50,06,036 

41,180 

1.72,888 

47,81,090 

13,61,7 fo 

1902 

, , 



192 

50,06,065 

42,684 

1,81,031 

61,77,688 

17,65.088 

1903 



, . 

192 

50.48,297 

44,002 

1.81,899 

60,87,690 

17,89,840 

1904 

. , 



191 

51.18,121 

45,387 

134,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,760 

1905 

. . 



197 

5 i ;68,486 

60,189 

1,95,277 

65,77,854 

18,79,244 

1906 




217 

52,70,596 

52,668 

2.08,616 

70.82,806 

20,28,516 

1907 




224 

53,83,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 

69.80,505 

19,80,170 

1908 


, , 


241 

57,56,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

69,70.260 

10,01,600 

1909 

• • 

, , 


259 

60,58,281 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73.81,600 

21,00,000 

1910 

. . 

• . 

, , 

268 

61,95,671 1 

82,725 

2.38,624 

67,72,536 

10,85,010 

1911 

,, 


,, 

268 

68,57,460 

65,852 

2,30,649 

60,70,631 

19,06,866 

1912 

• . 

, , 

• • 

268 

64.68,029 

88,951. 

2.48,637 

71,75,367 

20,60,102 

1913 


,, 


272 1 

65,06,862 

94,186 

2,58,786 

78,86.056 

20,96,016 

1914* 




271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

19 l 5 e 

• « 

« • 

, , 

272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2.65,846 

73.59,212 

21,02,682 

1916* 

• • 

• • 


866 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92,018 

21.97,718 

1917 e 


« • 

.. 

263 

67.88,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,98,574 

21,08,164 

1918* 


, , 


262 

66.68.871 

1,16,484 

2.82,227 

72,99378 

20,86,678 

1919* 

.« 

• . 

• . 

268 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44.280 

1920* 

. . 

. . 


253 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,88,118 

19,52,818 

1921* 


. . 


267 

68,70,804 

1.23,788 

8,32.176 

74,20,805 

21,20,280 

1922* 

• . 

• . 

. . 

208 

! 78,81,219 

1,34,620 

8.48,723 

77,12.890 

22,08,640 

L 928* 

• • 

• . 

, . 

838 

79.27,988 

1.44.794 

8.47.880 

75.80.948 

21,61.698 

1924* 




386 

83,18,278 

1,61,485 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

I 925» 




887 

85,10,683 

1,54,202 

8,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,810 

1926* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

884 

87,14,168 

1,69,464 

8,78,508 

73,96,844 

21,18.884 

1927» 

. . 

. . 

. , 

386 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

8,84.628 

84,60,042 

24,17,412 

1928* 

• . 

. . 

. . 

835 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

8,60,921 

70,84,237 

20,09.782 

1929* 

. . 



844 

89,07.064 

1,74,992 

8,46,926 

75,64,081 

21,61,106 

980* 

• . 



848 

91,24,768 

1,79,260 

8,84,022 

90,07,999 

26,78.714 

981* 

• . 



889 

08,11,958 

1,82,429 

3.95.475 

92.16,116 

26,88,170 

982* 

. . 



889 

95,06,083 

1,86,841 

4,03,226 

1,01,89,424 

20,11,204 

988* 

. • 

• • 

. . 

844 

95,80,668 

1.89,040 

4,00,005 

09,80,068 

28,87,168 

984* 

. • 


. . 

852 

96,18474 

1,94,888 

8,84,988 

04,63,066 

2738.904 

986* 




866 

96,85,776 

1,98,867 

4,14,884 

1.09,81.940 

81,28,418 

986* 


. . 


879 

98,66,668 

2,00,062 

4,17,808 

1,10,08,968 

81,81,418 

987* 

.. 

• • 

• • 

870 

97,80,798 

1,97,810 

4.17,276 

1,10.19,682 

81,46,762 

988* 

. • 


. . 

880 : 

1.00,20,276 

2,00,286 

4,87.690 

1,28,19,268 

86,62.648 


* Year ending gist Augmt, 
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OoMlderliig Its present dimensions, the jote Company. On the working of their first hali 
industry of Ben^ is of very recent origin.! year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was d^ 
The first Jote mill In Bengal was started at dared, which seemed to jastify the enormoiji 
Elshra id 1866, and the first power-loom was - - -••• •• 

tatroduced in 1650. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1900 it had grown to 
t,600 tons per nay, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and It shows every iudloatlon 
of inowing and expanding year by year. 

Anotber interesting thing about the Jute In- 
dustry of Bengal Is that, although it is praoti- 
catty a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
WM George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man. and engaged in commercial pursuits 
In Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
ou ho turned bis attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the mauagement of the paper 
works, then at Sorampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 

During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr, John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ** whore the ]ute comes from and 
spin it there.*' This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
tphming maohlnery, and returned to India 
toe same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
slat him in erectlog and operating the first 
Jute miU in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Elshra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mllli, near Serampore, and here, In 1855, 
the first maehine spun Jute yams were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of hiP venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Elshra mill 
oeasedin 1887, and the company which Aolaud 
had formed in 1864 was wound up in 1888. 

Power-looBi8.~-The pioneer's example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
sUk firm, and in 1860 the Borneo Juto Co. 
wu launched under his auspices. To tbiB| 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for Jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which bad ourdened 
the Aclauds, the Borneo Jute Oo. made rapid 
pragreee, doubling their works in 1884, and 
oieailag their capital twice over. In 1872 
Um nuilB were turned Into a limited UablUty 
company, the present** Bamagore Jute Factory 
Oo., Ld.** Four other mills followed la succes- 
iion-^^uripore, Seraigunge, and India Jute 


/ 


** From 1868 to 1878, ** writes ,Mr. David 
Wallace in "The Bomance of Jnte," "the 
live mitts excepting, the Bishra mill simply 
coined money and bronght the, total of thett* 
looma iq^to 1,260.** To iUustiate the proe- 


capital at which the company was taken ovtr 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touob^ 
88 per cent, premium. The dividend for tin 
first year, ending August 1878, was 26 peir 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent.; and for 1875, It 
per cent. Then came a chang4. The invest* 
Ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the Jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had Just en- 
joyed a boom, It was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-78 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all Of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah. Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliagbatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Busiomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owncm by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 8,600. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and tor the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new oonoerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Eustomiee-— became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one nevr mill 
was put up. This was Eamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner <2 Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he traostemd 
the agency of the Gouripoie Co. from Messrs, 
fardine, Skinner A Co. to bis oivn firm. This 
mitt, together with additions made by some 
of the other miUa, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882, By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hoogltty, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrab mills* 


brini 

8,71 


<g the number of looms at work up to 
From this period on to 1804 no new 
mills came into existence except the Caicutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,480 spindles, since msf|^ 
into the Wellington branch of the Cbampdany 
Oo. Between 1898 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started :~The Gordon Twist Mitt 
with 2,800 spindles (now acquired by Angio- 
India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Attiaiioe. Aratboon, Anglo-lndla, Standun, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the 8era^ 
gunge), and the Kinnlson. A lull of four years 
witoessed large extensions to the existing mUli, 
after which came the following series of new mitts, 
besides further heavy extensioos — Dalbouaie, 
Alexandra, Nolbati, Lawrence, Bellance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland. Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the oonstmetioa of 
Hnknmehand, Blrla,ShreeHanaman, Gi^blml* 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, whlbh— vitli 


parity of the tnduatry at this period we 'may I the exception of the' ljuit-nam^ '’-are nndm 
take the dividends paid by the ** 


Bamafore ’ Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

THi record of the }ate Industry may well be said to be one of nnlntemipted process. The 
olbwing statement shews qnlnqueimial averagea from the earliest year fmr wbl<» oompkte 
nfermation is available with actuals for each year from 1017-18 up to 1081-82 and the litres 
n brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 
ran 1870-80 to 1888-84 as 100 • 


iverage — 

1804-06 to 1808-00 . . 
1809-1900 to 1903-04.. 
1904-06 to 1008-00 . . 
1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 
1014-16 to 1018-10 .. 
1017-18 
1918-19 
1010-20 
1920-21 
1021-22 

1922- 28 

1923- 24 
1024-25 
1026-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 
1028-20 
1920-30 
1980-31 
1031-32 
1082-88 
1988-84 
1034*35 


Number of 
mills at 
work. 


31 (148) 

36 (171) 

46 (210) 

60 (286) 
73 (348) 

76 (362) 

76 (362) 

76 (362) 

77 (367) 

81 (386) 

86 (409) 

80 (424) 

00 (424) 

90 (420) 

03 U43) 

03 (443) 

05 (452) 

98 (466) 

IlOO (476) 
103 (490) 

‘ 471) 

471) 


Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Eb.) 


Number (in thousands) of 


Fersons 

employed 

Average.) 


99 
99 

IlOO (476) 


622-1 
680 
060 
1.200 
1,408*6 
1,428-5 
1,477*2 
1,563*5 
1,928*5 
2,122*4 
2,324*7 
*2, 386-8 
2,213*8 
2,184*7 
2,119-8 
•2,119-7 
•2,126-6 
2,186-6 
2,860*6 
2,360-6 
2,870 .6 
2.370*0 
2,806*6 


(193) 

(251) 

(355) 

(448) 

(619) 

(528) 

(646) 

(679) 

(712) 

(784) 


881) 

[818) 

(788) 

(783) 

(783) 

(786) 

(807) 

(872) 

(872) 

(876) 

(876) 

(862) 


86-7 

114-2 

165 

208*4 

259*3 

266 

275*6 

280*4 

288*4 

288*4 

321-2 

330-4 

841-7 

831*8 

883-6 

835- 

343- 

843-2 

307-6 

276-8 

263-4 

257*1 

263-7 


(223) 

(294) 

(426) 

(537) 

( 668 ) 

( 686 ) 

(710) 

(723) 

(768) 

(748) 

(828) 

(861) 

(881) 

(864) 

(860) 


(886)1 

(8861 

(798 

(713 

(678], 

(662) 

(681) 


Looms. 


Spindles. 


(218) 

(295) 

(461) 

(609) 

(722) 

(788) 

(727) 

(746) 

(746) 

(782) 

( 868 ) 

(891) 

(914) 

(918) 

(927) 

(949) 

( 968 ^ 

(980; 


11*7 
16*2 
24-8 
83*6 
89-7 
40-6 
40 
41*0 
41*6 
43*0 
47*6 
40-0 
60*8 
60-6 
61-0 
62-2 
62*4 
63*9 
61*8 (1,128) 
61*4 (1,116) 
60*6 (1,100) 
69*5(1,081) 
61-8 (1,096) 


244*8 (273) 
884*6 (880) 
610*5 (680) 
691*8 (786) 
821*2 (088) 
834 (946) 

839-9 (964) 
866*3 (476) 
869*0 (608) 
008*8(1,082) 
1,008’1<1,140) 
1,043*4(1,186) 
1,067*6(1,218) 
1,068-7(1,200) 
1,088-8(1,281) 
1,105-6(1,268) 
1,108-1(1,260) 
1,140*4(1,206) 
1,224*9(1.892) 
1 . 220 * 6 ( 1 , 886 ) 
1 . 202 * 1 ( 1 . 866 ) 
1.194-4(1,8571 
1.221‘7a,888) 


• Eevised. 

The production of the mills has Increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
le exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
te manufactures exported by sea in 1924-26 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
tlue of the export in the period 1879*80 to 1888-84 


Jute manufactures. 


Qun^ bags in 
millions of 
number. 


194-95 to 1808-90 




171.2 




206.6 





267.8 

•09-10 to 1918-14 




889.1 

14-16 to 1918-19 




667*6 

19-20 




842*7 

20-21 




5889 

21-22 


e • 


886-7 

22*28 


• • 


844*2 

23-24 




418-7 

24-26 




«26.1 

26-26 




426-0 

26*27 




449*0 

27-28 




468*1 

28-29 




497*6 

2930 




622*8 

30*81 




484*0 

81-82 




888.6 

82*88 




416*0 

88*34 





84*86 




4£2.9 

86-86 




468.0 


Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 


Talutin 
lakhs of Es. 


(812) 

(876) 

(469) 

(618) 

(1.216) 

(624) 

(987) 


(687) 

(762) 

(774) 

(774) 


(8481 

(606 

(661 


Itto) 
( 886 ) 


182 

427*2 

698 

970 

1,166 

1,2761 

1,862*7 

1 , 120*6 

1,264*8 

1,848-7 

1,466-2 

1,461-8 

1,608*1 

1,662*7 

1,668*2 

1,060*6 

1,270*0 

1,021*0 

1,011*7 

1,062*6 

1.068*4 

1,8U*8 


(4,186) 

(0.709) 

(16,864) 

(22,046) 

(26,278) 

(28,980) 


(28,000) 

(31,860) 

(80,662) 

(88,096) 

( 88 , 211 ) 

(84,161) 

186,289) 

85.640) 

187,611) 

28384 ) 

128304) 

(88.008) 

(88,920) 

(24,168) 

( 28 , 602 ) 



(416) 

(662) 

(1,164) 

(8,*IS) 

(W 

(2,419) 

(8365) 

;8.882) 

[4,122) 

(4,606) 

( 4322 ) 

(4,260) 

w 

m 
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Until the outbreak of war the exporti by sea 
of rkw Jnte were marked by Increasea from year 
to year although the inoreaee was very much 
481 than that in the ease of mannfaotnres. | 
Daring the war years exports deoKned very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu-| 


lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with tke 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 io 
lOlS-10). In the following two years, tfe 
export recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 tbiy 
again made a recovery and amounted io 
578,000 tons, 


The following table shows the exports of raw jute from British India (excluding Burma) 
every month from 1929-30 : — 

(In tons 000.) 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937 38 

1938-39 

April 

50-5 

42-9 

45-5 

34-4 

42-0 

CO - 3 

44 -G 

49-6 

70-9 

47-2 

May 

35*7 

41-6 

38-0 

30-7 

46-6 

50-8 

06-0 

52-3 

76-4 

46-5 

June 

39-9 

40-6 

31-7 

19-5 

00-5 

48-7 

79-7 

57-1 

62-8 

34-7 

July 

35-7 

311 

43-8 

30-4 

57-2 

42-0 

56-2 

53-7 

52-9 

430 

August 

41'8 

24-7 

33-7 

27-2 

48-1 

46-9 

43-3 

30 -3 

22-4 

40-9 

September . . 

88-5 

30-5 

40-2 

48-4 

49-8 

50-0 

38-2 

38 -C 

48-2 

66-6 

October 

109 1 

601 

61-3 

02-2 

67-3 

03-4 

58-8 

86-4 

76-3 

06-1 

November . . 

136- 8 

78-8 

103-1 

G 4-8 

112-3 

81-8 

95-7 

112-6 

90-0 

83-3 

December . . 

92*2 

86-9 

94-1 

82-2 

82-3 

89-2 

99-3 

98-9 

88-7 

70-2 

January 

74‘3 

68-9 

43-7 

62-9 

66-0 

80-2 

76-5 

87-1 

63-8 

62-0 

February . . 

57-0 

60-3 

21-6 

51-8 

60-2 

70-0 

59-8 

80- 0 

41-4 

69-6 

March 

44-8 

51-4 

29-9 

48-0 

56-9 

57-1 

53-2 

73-4 

53-4 

60-4 

Total 

806-0 

619-6 

680-6 

503-1 

748-2 

752-4 

771-3 

820-6 

747-2 

690-5 


Th« price of raw Jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Bs. 65 per bale; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Us. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated In 1908-09 and 1900-10, 
the price having declined to 86*4 and Us. 31, 
In 1917-18 it dropped to Us* 88-8-0 but rose 


again in 1919-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Bs. 65 but rose again to Bs. 86. 
It again declined to Bs. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to Bs. 73 at the end of September, but 
fell back again to Ks. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Bi . 64 at the close of the year. 


The following were the prices for raw Jute, month by month, from March 1938 to March 1930 : — 


Prices of Baw Jute. 



First 

Llghtuhrg 

Reds 


First 

Lightning 

Bods 


Grade. 

Grade. 

(Daccas). 


Grade. 

Grade. 

(Daccui). 


Price per 

Price per 

Price per 


Price per 

Price per 

Price per 


bale of 

bale of 

bale of 


bale of 

bale of 

bale of 


400 lbs. 

400 lbs. 

400 lbs. 


400 lbs. 

400 lbs. 

400 lbs. 


Ba. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 


Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

1938. 




1938. 




March . . 

31 12 

20 12 

33 4 

November 

33 8 

30 4 

35 12 

April . . 
l&f . . 

30 7 

28 6 

32 0 

December 

35 0 

31 12 

37 8 

31 0 

29 0 

32 4 





June 

29 0 

27 0 

30 12 

1930. 




July . . 

36 0 

83 0 

37 0 





August . . 

34 14 

32 6 

30 8 

January 

30 12 

36 12 

42 4 

S^tamber 

October 

34 4 

35 0 

31 8 

82 0 

36 4 

87 0 

February 

March . . 

45 8 

47 12 

42 8 

44 8 

48 8 

61 0 
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The following table gives the total exports of Jute Manufactures (including twist and yam) 
from British India, month by month, from 1932-33 : — 


Production in India (Excluding Burma). 

(Tons 000.) 


Months. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

April . . 

72-5 

68-5 

71-2 

84-4 

96-3 

83-6 

113-4 

May . . 

74-9 

84-7 

8C-1 

86-4 

94-3 

101-1 

110-7 

June . . 

78’7 

77-7 

76-0 

78-3 

99-8 

114-2 

108-6 

July .. 

69-9 

74-5 

81-3 

90-7 

110-8 

118-0 

111-1 

August 

77*1 

83-1 

83-2 

84-4 

100-2 

116-7 

123-2 

September . . 

75-3 

68-2 

74-5 

82-8 

111-5 

117-7 

113-8 

[)ctobcr 

08-5 

77-5 

79-5 

87-3 

108-6 i 

99-2 

76-2 

'Tovemiter . . 

77-1 

78-3 

80-0 

80-8 

106-8 

1 

114-7 

86-1 

December 

77-9 

72-2 

79-8 

86-0 

113-8 

117-6 

89-0 

lanuary 

78-4 

771 

84-0 

85-9 1 

109-1 

110-0 

101-0 

February 

72-2 

71-5 

77-4 

80-3 

98-0 

99-5 

85-6 

liarch 

80* 1 

72-7 

77-2 

83-9 

97-8 

117-9 


Total 

902-6 

i 

906 0 j 

949-8 

1,011-2 

1,253-1 

1,310-2 

•• 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
ne of the most important, if not the most 
nportaot, of the bodioa affiliated to the Bengal 
bamber of Commerce, was started under the 
blowing eiroumitances : — In 1886 the exist* 
ig mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
pening up of new marks, working results 
ere not favourably came to an agreement, 
itb the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
bamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
lort time. The only mills which stood out 
( this arrangement were the Hooghiy and 
srajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
ionths dating from 15tb February 1880, was 
ibsequently renewed at intervals without 
break for five years up to February 16, 1891. 
he state of the market at the time of the 
newals dictated the extent of the short time, 
hich varied throughout the five years be* 
reen 4 4iys a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
at. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
short period In 1S90. An Important feature 
this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
f the parties not to increase their spinning 
twer daring the currency of the agreement, 
ily a few exceptions being made in the oaee 
a few inoompiete new n^is. 

Worldag daFt.— With the iatiDduetioii of 
e eieotile Ugiit into the sbUIs la IfiOfi, the 


working day was Increased to 16 hours, Satur* 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got op in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Baturdaya The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no farther than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat nalf-bearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to oonskier 
the question and the members were practl- 
oaily agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, tnort sim, could not truss 
tiiemselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Kesolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. A few 
years ago the Jute Mills Association In des- 
pair bro^ht out an American business expcf^ 
llr. J. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a lute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over tlm prodnetion 
and price of lute. Mr. Parks. came, and wrote 
a report which the Association piomi^f 
pigeoD'holed became the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that them was 
BO need to wony nboiit the ptiee oljul^ 
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Tkt working amementt referred to above 
lia*fe been followed by otbere, differing in points 
ol detail, but with the lame obieet in view 
aamdythe reetrietion of prodnotion. Daring 
tile past 11 yean a policy of oartailment of 
ontpntbai been oontinuoiisly tn force. By an 
agiMment operating October 1031 the 

nulls in the memb^hip of the Association, 
comprising some 06 per cent, of the trade, worked 
daring 1982, 1938 and the greater part of 1934 
for 40 honn per week, with 16 per cent, of the 
total complement of looms sealed ; and the 
aepreement incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms required to be kept sealed. 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on Ist November 1934, when 
per cent, of tlie total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935. 
a further 2| percent, of looms being unsealed 
on Ist l(Cay 1935, 24 per cent, on 5th August and | 
24 per cent, on 11th November. The remaining 
6 per cent, of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
Feoruary 1930. Throughout this time tlie mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Premchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
64 hours per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st Idarob 1936 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
April 1930, under which tlie mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 64 hours 
per week on single shift, witii no night work. 
As in the old agreement, tills new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
with efM from the beginning of August 1986 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
were working 64 hours per week on single shift. ! 
With effect from the Ist March 1987, however, 
the agreement was suspended indeiinitelv and 
the petition now is that the mills are at liberty 
to work whatever hours and to Instal whatever 
extra productive machinery they desire. j 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the mills In the membership ; 
of the AsiHMdatlon, an agreement was entered 
into, with effect from Ist August 1982, with the | 
live principal mills outside ^ Associathm, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Oagalldial. Ludlow 
and mw fianuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 64 per 
Week up to 80 June 1988. With ««taln modi- 
fleattons this agreement was extended and be- 
> same a contlnulag agreement subject to six 
laohthi* notice of termination being fftwen by 
atther party, wldofa notice of termtaatioii coim 


not be given before 1st July 1934. On the SOth 
September 1935 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on tlie Slst Alarch 1930. 

Effecta of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1910-17 says : — The 
value of the exports of raw jute Increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Es. 66 lakhs to Es. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than In the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, vtr., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(maln^ via Dunkirk), Eussia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1918-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value aooompanied by a decrease 
In the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.-- The exports now 
approximates to 955,519 tons. The following 
table shows the total exports from 1929*30 : — 


1029-30 957,955 tons. 

1930- 31 706,649 „ 

1931- 82 663,618 „ 

1932- 33 679,745 

1933- 34 672,165 ' „ 

1934- 35 684,718 „ 

1985-36 801,695 „ 

1936-37 (excluding Burma) . . 1,021,971 „ 

j 1987-38 do. .. 1,020,400 „ 

1 1038-39 056,519 „ 


Indian Central Jute Committee.— A 

Central Jute Committee has been constituted 
by the Government of India wlto 24 
members. Eepresentation has been found tn the 
Committee for trade and agricultural interests 
and lor the Provincial wvernments most 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested 
that there should be a committee on the Imes of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the Jute 
trade from the field to the factory. 

The functions of the Committee Indude 
agricultuia!, technological and medical research 
the Improvement of crop foreoastliig, of pro- 
duction, of testing, and of distrlbutmn of tti' 
proved seed ; enqubrles and teODnaendfilidiW 
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relating to banking and transport facilities and 
transport routes ; and Improvement of market- 
ing In the interests of the jute industry. 

The Committee will also advise the Local 
Oovernments concerned on any points within 
its prescribed functions which may be referred 
to it. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Anicultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant iflibitcut eawM^inu9\ which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now pro^sed to be introduced 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned , and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Blmiipatam 
jute at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, whore It is used for ropes 
snd cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
foarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is Its suitability for cultivation In such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Silngdom's re- 
luirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
following countries in order of importance : — 
bhe Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
<0 cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probable 
>e labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ation of the hemp crops of Kuseia and Hungary 
md It is not unUkely that the world will look to 
^untrles such as India for the supply of fibres 
rhloh may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
>san varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
hat one of the early effects of the war was to 
Irm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp Is 
lonoemed, values were persistently depreciated 
luring the first six months of 1014 owing to 
srgo stocks held; but the closure of the Russian 
icmp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
ua marked Improvement In values, and there 
ras a keen demand and a considerable rise In 
irice. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-28 
aade a great recovery from the previous year, 
^he quantity advanced by 87 per cent, from 
97,412 ewts. to 209,487 ewts. and the value 
rom Bs. 20*98 lakhs tor Bs. 80*08 lakhs. 

Inli Tedinological Researdi. — Good progress 
as been made on the five year scheme of] 

THE WOOL 

Wool exported from India consists not only 
f wool grown in India itself, but of Imports 
om foreign sources, these latter coming into 
ndia both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sa come chiefly from the Commonwealth of 
nstralia, but a certain quantity from Persia 
Iso comes by land, while tlie main imports 
re from Afghanistan. Central Asia, Tibet and 
repel. Ikuetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar and 


technological research on jute recommended 
by the Indian Central Jute Committee, which 
proposes to devote a sum of Es. 1,80,000 per 
annum for the first three years and Rs. 1,00,000 
per annum for the next two. 

The Technological Research Laboratories 
which it is proposed to set up at Tollygunge 
near Calcutta, will have two blocks of buildings, 
the first comprising the spinning laboratory, 
manager's office, staff office, sample store and 
library. 

The programme of work to be carried out in 
the laboratories Includes examination of typical 
samples representing the various physical and 
chemical characters and trade classifications. 
In the spinning laboratories an attempt will be 
made in the beginning to determine the minimum 
size of sample which will give reliable informa- 
tion regarding spinning behaviour and yam 
quality. It is also proposed to have an investi- 
gation at an early date of the influence of certain 
valuable factors (machine speeds, etc.), on yarn 
quality in order that the degrees of control 
necessary in the various operations of a standard 
process may be determined. When this has been 
done, a standard process suitable for comparing 
the quality of small samples of fibre will be 
available, and it will be possible to proceed with 
the work of correlating spinning quality with 
measurable characters and the testing of new 
strains, etc. 

One of the main functions of the techno- 
logical research scheme is the testing of strains 
of jute produced by the agricultural research 
staff of the Committee and samples received 
from other sources. 

The total non-recurring capital cost of the 
whole project will be about Rs. 3,80,000. 

Statistics and Information. — The Indian 
Central Jute Committee hopes shortly to 
conclude an arrangement by which the newly 
appointed Indian Trade Commissioner to the 
United States of America will supply the Com- 
mittee with periodical reports on all points 
bearing on the consumption of jute and jute goods 
in the North American Continent. Similar 
arrangements are likely to be made to obtain 
information from Europe, South Africa, 
Australia, and the Far East. A correspondent 
has already been appointed in the Argentine 
for this purpose. 

The purpose of the Committee’s scheme for 
the collation and distribution of statistics and 
information regarding jute is to collect and 
make available to we various interests con- 
cerned as much reliable information as possible 
on the production and consumption of jute and 
its products. 

INDUSTRY. 

Multan are the main ooUecting centres for wool 
received by land from Afghanistan and l^ersla, 
whence it is almost invariably railed to ICaiachi 
for subsequent export overseas. 

Imports and Exports.—A considerablo 
amount of wool is imported annually ttem 
Tibet, and In nofsnal yeark from AftfiaaMan. 
Imports of raw wocti in 1987-88 amounted to 
Sa. 84,80,000 ai compared to Bs. 60,85,000 
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details are available, was 21 of which four were 
in the United Provinoes. The paid-up capita} 
of these mills was Bs. 66,69,842 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,334 and 64,068 
respectively. The average number of workers 
employed daily In these mills was 6, 009. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
compared year for wnlch they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ /was 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Bs. 1,17,99,896. 

^^Prodnctlpn In India.— Bo definite informs. As regards Indian States there were five 
Won is available regarding production of wool. | woollen mills of which four were in Mysore and 
at^al^Hs m^Ullon capital of these 


diwisg 1080*87, while Imports of woollen manu 
faotures amounted to Bs. 8,80,07,000 com- 
pared to Bs. 2,06,40,000 during 1936-37. 

Exports of raw wool In 1937-88 amounted to 
Bs. 2,04,66,000, compared to Bs. 2,86,92,000 in 
1980-87, and of wool manufactures amounted 
to Bs. 1,07,81,000 during 1937-38 
Bs. 00,08,000 for 1936-37. 


A reference in this connec- 
tion Is also invited to the estimate made in 
Appendix IV (pages 112-113) of the Beport of the 
Indian Tariff Board on the Woollen Textile 
Industry. 

All Indian wools are classed In the grade 
of carpet wools, and It is correct to say of per- 
haps fuUv half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, In actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, 
the limbs bony, sides flat and the tail 
short** 

Mill manufactare. — The number of mills in 
British India in 1935, the latest year for which 


mills was Bs. 40,32,707 and the number of looms 
and spindles was 239 and 9,744 respectively. 
These mills produced woollen goods of 2,838,806 
lbs. in weight in 1933, the value being 
Bs. 23,61,176. The bulk of the wool usea 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is supplomonted to some extent by the 
Importation of merinos and cross- bred s from 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country 
notably In the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a oonsiderable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
line under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale In the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 


Silk. 


In the earhr days of the Bast India Oompany 
the Indian Bilk trade prospered greatly, and 
vorloue sub-tropioal races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
deoUned for the following reasons 

In the eeventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Isdia*i chief competitor in the sUk trade was 
the Levant Company. Suooeaeful efforts, how- 
ever, were mode to oooUxnatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. Wbmi sericulture 
become port of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organised new markets. 

All eubeequent experience eeema to have 
eetobUshed tee beUef that the plains of India, 
or at oU events of Bengal, ore never likely to 
produce ellk that could compete with this new 
industry. On tee lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other band, a fair amount of euooeee hoe 
been attained with thie (to India) new worm, 
os, for example, In Behra Bun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bomtgn moK, poeelUy ootolned from China,’ 


has been reared for centnriee. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfulty 
modified tee Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the horah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
deolined. This oiroumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling end weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression In the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

India has three well-known purely Indigenous 
silkworms ; the tasar, tee rnuya and tee sn. 
The first is widely distributed on tee lower hUls, 
more eepedally these of tee great central table., 
land, and feeds on several junc^e trees. The 
second Is confined to Assam and Boetem Bengal 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists In a 
state of eemt-domeetlcation, being reared on 
tee ooetor-oll plant. From an art point d view 
the mti^a silk If tee most Intereeting and attrac- 
tive, and the ooooon eon be reeled readily. The 
sH Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difflonlt to reel that It It nearly always oaidea 
and •pun--«n art which wai practised In the 
Khoot Hills of Assam long before It wot thought 
of in Europe. 
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Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera, 
t genus oi Lefniminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the gbbe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be desocibed as the headquarters of the species, 
so fdf «8 India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Pre^dency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there Is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Buropeans first 
began to export the dye from Indm, It was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Oompany and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy In the East. Opposi- 
tion to Indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to Its interference with the wood 
industry, but It was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India tliat led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of Indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected lor this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
Duitivat(»a and the Government, which may 
he said to have culminated in Lord Macauiay*8 
(amous Afemorandum of 1837. This led to 


another migration of the Industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the ddemlou 
laboratories of Germany threatened tiie v^ 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the msddar dye of Europe, then the 
satQiOwer, the lao and the ol dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with lynthetlo 
Indigo, Intent on the complete annihilation 
I of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both In cultivation and 
manufacture. These Issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has b^ 
iocomplished, but the future of the ludnstry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The Issue is not the advantage ol 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exolu« 
sively of natural tertut synthetlo indigo. 

According to him, the future of natural Indigo 
is by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such improvements as are clearly 
possible. Indigo soils nave deteriorated due to 
lack of proper manuring. Continual cropping 
has resulted in phosphate starvation. This can 
be checked by proper manuring with super- 
phosphates. improvements by botanical selec- 
tion and better business organisation and 
methods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 

Decline of the Industry.*— Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market in 1897, the 
natural Indigo Industry ol India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 
190fi-07 and 1911-12, the decline oontlnu^ 
without a break until tiie revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artifloial dyes in 
suffioiont quantities during the war. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


A pamphlet on the subject published 
ay the Commercial Intelligence Department 
points out that it Is both economically and 
ndustrially unsound for India to export her oil 
leeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
^es in India. It allows other countries to reap 
he manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
ieprlves Indian agncuJture of the great poten- 
ia) wealth, as eattJo-food and manure, eon- 
^ned in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
)f oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufae- 
nred In this country by more or less ernds 
>rocesses. Village oil miUs worked by bullocks 
md presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
>f the country and supply most of the local 
lemand for oil. There has also been a great 
aeceaae in recent years In the number ol oil 
oiJls worked by steam or other meobanleal 
tower. These cmah ail the commoner oil seeds 
®d deveh^ment bus been espeeiaUy marked 


In the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground* 
out oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil txom 
India, particularly of ooooanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is partieularly marked In the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus - 
•ion of the possibility of developing on n large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry Fn 
India. 

There are three difflculUes with wbleh any 
proposal to develop in India an oU-mOUlig 
indaatry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encomia the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
mannfactured product. Secimdiy, there is a 
better market for the oU oake in Europe than 
in India and the fright on oti seeds is less Uian 
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Um freight on c&ke. Thirdly, it ie much easier 
tad leM expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
tihan It is to transport oil. wlilie this has been 
the position In the Buropean markets, Indian 
Bade oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway In Eastern markets to 
noggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The probletn of finding a market for oil 
cakos is equally important. The value of oil 
eakes Is much better appreciated in Europe 
than In India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
Indieed against the use of maohlne-made oake 
as a eattle food or as manure beoause he coo- 
stders that It contains less oil and therefore 
leas Bourishment than the vlUage-made cake. 


He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at 1 
reduced price. His prejudices on this pota 
have no Justification in t act since experts ar 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattl 
than village-made cake. Even when the mil 
cake contains less oil than the village oak« 
there is still more oil in the cake than castle eai 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake 
where it exists, Is a drawback and not an advaa 
tags to the use of the cake as food. A consider 
able amount of demonstration work has beei 
done by the Agricultural Departments c 
Qovemment in order to remove the cult] 
vator*s prejudices and there is said now to b 
an increasing demand for most classes 0 
min cake. 


Tea. 


Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most Important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
m Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the East India Oompany, which after 
some snguizies started an experimental garden 
in 1835. After working for five years, the plan- 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Oompany, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest oompany In India. It 
was anything but prosperous during the first , 
ten years of Its existence. But about 1852, Its 
oondltion began to improve and Its success made 
the prospects of the Industry appear so promls- < 


ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushes 
into It. The discovery of the indigenous tea h 
Sylhet and Oachar gave the Impetus for ai 
expansion of the industry into the Surma valle> 
and in a few years thereafter the whole of th 
upper portions of the province of Assam (botl 
Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converter 
into a huge tea plantation. Thus the foundation 
of the present tea industry were laid during th 
fifties of the last century. Since that period th 
growth of the Industry has been phenomenal am 
** in less than a hundred years the British Empin 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of th( 
world,** 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1885 : — 


Progr$i» of th§ Induitrp, 


Tear. 

Area under 
tea in 
'000 acres. 

Production 

in 

’000,000 lbs. 

Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
’000 acres. 

Production 

in 

’000,000 lbs 

1885-80 (average). 

811 

91 

1028 

776 

404 

1000-1004 M .. 

525 

201 

1920 

788 

483 

1010 

564 

268 

1080 

804 

391 

1015 

685 

872 

1081 

807 

894 

1020 

704 

845 

1932 

809 

484 

1026 

728 

864 

1088 

818 

884 

1020 

789 


1984 

826 

399 

1027 

766 

891 

1085 

832 

394 



1 

1086 

884 

895 


It will be seen from the above table that 
during the lost sixty years, while the area under 
tea hoerieen by over 400 per cent., the production 
hoe Inereoeed more than ten times. 


Aseom and Bengal ore the two most importani 
eentree of the tea Industry in India, Assam aloni 
accounting for more than half the total 
production. 


The following table shows the relative importance in 1080 of the various provinces from the 
point of view of the tea Industry; — 


Province. 

Area under crop 
*000 acres. 

Production 
*000 lbs. 

Average daily 
working stren^ 
(permanent 
and temporary.) 

Assam 

439 

228,325 


Bengal 

203 

09,420 


Hodras 

78 

82,070 

05.189 



e 

188 

850 

Punjab 

10 

2.388 

10,058 

United Piovlnoes 

6 

1,824 

3,700 

Bihar 

4 

1,126 

2.521 

Total British India 

740 

300,040 

791,722 

Indian States 

04 

84.284 

81,822 

ToUl India 

884 

805,180 

873,544 


• jUsss^tM 600 ami. 
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AMhoagit produeei inoh Urge quanUties 
ot toa Ita ooninmptlon of tea is compuatiTely 
▼try little, being about 92 million lbs. as com- 
paiM with 468 million lbs. In the United King- 
dom. The low domestic consumption, however, 
enables India to export large quantities to other 
countries, the principal among which lathe Unit- 
ed Kingdom. In 1936-37, 77 per cent, of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
export^ abroad. 

The year 1982-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea Industry. In addition to the world-wide 
depreselon,there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufiiciently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow the 
former. 

To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933. During the 


first year of its operation the hopes engendered 
by the regulation scheme were, to a oonnderable 
extent, Justiffed, and the industry was enabled to 
meet what were undoubtedly very dis- 
turbing conditions. During the year 1984-85 
which was the second year of the working of the 
scheme, the results were however, not so satis- 
factory. In common with other commodities 
tea seems to have suffered from the dlrntnislied 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction on international trade. A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
I higher to the lower and medium grades of tea. 

The export quota for the year 1986-87. the 
fourth year of the working of the tea restriction 
scheme was as in the preceding year fixed at 
82i per cent, of the standard exports and the 
year saw a steady recovery from the depressed 
conditions that characterised the trade in 1984- 
85. Stocks in the United Kingdom were not 
much above the normal and amounted to 174 
million lbs. at the end of March 1987 as com- 
pared with 249 million lbs. at the end of March 
1986, and there was a further recovery in prices. 
Gtood quality was in great demand and a udde 
difference in price was recorded between good 
and common tea than was the case in the 
preceding year. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export e/ tea trom India:— 


Year. 

Amount exported 

Value In lakhs 

(million of lbs.) 

of rupees. 

1 

2 

8 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

1927-28 

862 

82,48 

1928-29 

860 

26,60 

1929-80 

877 

26,01 

1930-81 

856 

28,56 

1931-82 

341 

19,44 

1982-83 

379 

17,15 

19,85 

1988-81 

818 

1934-35 

325 

20,18 

1936-86 

818 

19,82 

1936-37 

302 

20,04 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 


To United Kingdom . . 

1928-29 
per eent. 
88.0 

1936-37 
per cent. 
84.0 

To Best of Europe . . 

2.0 

1.6 

To Alia 

5.8 

5.1 

To AnMrioa . . 

5.7 

7.6 

To Australasia 

1.6 

0.4 

To AfHea 

1.9 

0.4 


100 

100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
Into the United Kingdom Is normally re-sxported 
to other foreign countries. 


From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained lor 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a dscUne set in, and 
in 1929 and 1980 prices fell further still. The 
priee of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. WhUs as compand to 
1928, * all tea * flnetuated In the London maiket 
within a range of 25 per eent., Indian oonunon 
tea fell by about 50 per eent. 

In 1982-88 the fall In tea prloes was almoft 
eata8troi>hlo. The average prtoe of tea per 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales dnnng 
1982-83 was 5 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1 1981-82 and 9 as. 4 p. In 198^81. The posttion, 
[however, has improved eonsiderably idnpe 
itben. 



7^4 Coffee. 

following table shows the Yariattom in the aYerage prices of Indian tea s<dd at auction sales 
In Oalditta and the index numbers of these prices with base 1001-02 to 1010-11 slOO 


AYerage price at 
auction sales. 


Average price at 
auction sales. 



Price 

Index 


per lb. 
As. p. 

Number. 

1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 

6 0 

100 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

1928-20 

11 4 

189 

1920-30 

9 11 

165 

1980-31 

0 4 

166 

1081-32 

0 5 

107 

1032-38 

6 2 

86 


Price 

Index 

per lb. 

As. p. 

Number. 

9 7(a) 

160(a) 

4 10(6) 

81(6) 

8 9(a) 

146(a) 

5 2(6) 

9 6(a) 

86(6) 

167(a) 

81(6) 

4 10(6) 

10 1(a) 

168(a) 

4 8(6) 

78(6) 


(a) For teas sold with export rights. 

The rate of duty under the Indian Tea Cess 
Act of lOOS was raised to Eupee one and annas 
four per 100 lbs. with effect from February 
17th, 1987. The total amount of duty collected 
in 1086-87 was Es. 22,82,000. 

With the exception of male settled labourers, 
the wages of workers on tea plantations showed 


(h) For teas for internal consumption. 

some improvement during the year 1985-86. 
Among settled labourers, the average wages of 
men, women and children in Assam were 
Rs. 6-0-0, Es. 5-2-2 and Bs. 3-9-8 respectively 
as against Bs. 6-11-0, Rs. 4-13-9 and Rs* 8-2-0, 
respectively In 1934-85. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the in 1085-86 there was a pronounced rise in the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced quantity exported which amounted to 216,000 
into India from Mecca as early as the I6th cwts. It, however again declined to 211,000 
century. The first coffee garden was planted cwts. in 1086-37. The principal markets for 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus Indian coffee were the united Ringdom, France 
started did not flourish till 1860. and Norway. During 1936-87, the share of the 


by a European about 1840 but the industry thus Indian coffee were the united Ringdom, France 
started did not flourish till 1860. and Norway. During 1936-87, the share of the 

The production of coffee in India is mostly United Ringdom doolined from 73,000 cwts. to 
oon&ed to the South. The area under coffee 35,000 cwts. while that of France increased from 
in 1936-87 (Including plantations of less th^n 10 33,000 cwts. to 87.000 cwts. Shipments to the 
acres) was nearly 190,000 acres, an increase of Motherlands and Belgium increased from 1,500 


26 per cent, over the figures for 1025-26. 


cwts. and 13,000 cwts. to 5,700 cwts. and 


The total exports of coffee increased from 
150,000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 277,000 cwts. in 
102^-28. In 1928-20 and 1029-80 the ship- 

ments declined and amounted to 198,000 cwts, from 10,000 cwts. and 6,^0 

and 184,000 ewte. respectively, but exports cwts. to 7,000 cwts. and 8,100 cwts., respectively, 
again rose in 1030-31 and amounted to 298,000 Not only does India export coffee In largo 
owts. In 1981-82 the shipments declined to quantities, but till a few years ago it also 
150,000 owts. but in 1932-83 exports again used to import it, chiefly, from Java, Ceylon 
rose and amounted to 173,000 cwts. There and the Straits Settlements, which it used to 
was a further rise during 1933-84, the total re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
exports ainmintiog to 186,000 cwts. In 1934-85 , Bahrein Islands. During 1936-37, however, 
the exports again declined to 141,000 cwts., but there wore no imports of Coffee into India. 

The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee 
Pfodtteiion and Saport of Indian Oojfeo in thoutands eiris. 


12 Months ending June 80th. 

Production. 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
few Home 
eonsumption. 

1927 

306.1 

241.8 

64.8 

1928 

817.6 

261.6 

66.0 

1929 

247.9 

138.8 

109.6 

1930 i 

852.0 

279.4 

72.6 

mi 

294.4 

208.4 

86.0 

1932 . . 

800.1 

162 .0 

188.1 

1988 

295.0 

168.7 

126.3 

1984 

808.8 

186.6 

122.2 

1986 

292.6 

147.5 

146.1 

19*6 

867.6 

280.0 

187.6 

1987 

808.6 

162.4 

141.2 




The total prodnetlon of cured coffee in 102,908 penont <40,084 garden end 22,142 out- 
India dwng the year 1086-87 was 84 side lahonr permanently employed and 40,082 
million lbs. as compared with 41.1 million lbs. temporary ontside labour) in 1985*86. 
during the previous year. The Indian Coffee ^ ^ ^ 

Cess Act, providing for the creation of a fund The general trade depression did not fall to 
to be expended by a Committee specially •^•ct the coffee Industry but in addition to the, 
constituted in this behalf for the promotion Ronerel slump In trade there was an additional' 
of the cultivation, manufacture and sale of factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
Indian Coffee, was passed in November, 1935. exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
It provides for the levy of a customs duty coffee. Since the year 1926 there has been a 
on all coffee produced in India and exported general downward trend in coffee prices, 
therefrom to any place beyond the limits of ^otil the end of 1929 the fall was comparativelv 
British India or to Burma at a rate, not exceed- ,5®®“ 'aplo- 

ing one rupee per cwt., fixed by the Governor- This wlU be clearly seen from the fact that while 
General in Council on the recommendation of i^® average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
the Coffee Cess Committee. The present rate is London was 140s. in 1928 and 127 b. in 1929 it 
8 as. per cwt. fell to SOs. in 1980. 

The daily average number of persons employed The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
in the plantations during 1936-37 was returned Bs. 60-11-9 in 1981-32 as against Bs. 65*8-1 
at 101,837 of whom 63,797 were permanently in 1980-81. It rose to Ks. 63-6-7 in 1982-38 
employed (namely, garden labour 42,960 and but fell to Bs. 65-1-4 in 1033-84. Since then 
outside labour 20,847) and 38,040 temporarily it has continued to decline, the declared value 
employed (outside labour), as compared with being Bs. 80-11-7 in 1936*87. 


Sugar. 

Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the tection to be conferred on the industry for the 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal remainder of the period of 8 years. The Tariff 
progress in spite of the economic depression. Board submitted its Beport in December, 1087, 
^ides the duty, various other special advan- but as the Government of India could not 
tages — consequences of the depression — have complete their examination of the Beport before 
helped the rapid growth of the Industry. March, 1938, they continued the existing import 
As a result, India is now the largest sugar duty on sugar up to Slst March, 1039. On the 
producing country in the world. And, the capital 30th March, 1980, the Government of India 
invested in the Industry is variously estimated published the Tariff Board’s Beport — after a 
at between Bs. 25 and Bs. SO crores. period of 15 months. The Tariff Board had 

^ , , . „ recommended continuance of the protection at 

An important landmark in the history of the the existing rate, viz., Bs. 9-4*0 per cwt. upto 
sugar industry was the year 1030-31, when the gist March, 1946, but the Government not 
question of protection was referred to tbe Tariff agreeing with this recommendation, announced 
Board by Government. Pending consideration their decision to decrease the protection by 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was Kb. 0-8-0 per cwt. ponding a further Tariff Board 
enhanced to Bs. 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. Enquiry In 1940, and passed an Act giving 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per protection to the industry at the rate of 
cent, (amounting to Be. 1-13 per cwt.) was Rg. 8-12-0 per cwt. for a period of two years, 
imposed In September, p31 . In accordance ending Slst March, 1941 , when fresh proposals 
with the Tariff Board s recommendations, will be made for determining the extent of pro- 
Qovemraent issued a communique on January tection to bo conferred* on tlio Industry up to 
30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 1946. 

Bs. 7-4 per cwt. of all classes of sugar until 

March 31, 1938. The total import duty along ^ i ^ -xu 

with the surcharge was Bs. 9-1-0 per cwt. With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
till Slst March, 1934. From 1st April, 1934, industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
the protective duty was enhanced to Bs. 7-12, replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
but the surcharge was reduced to Be. 1-6-0 and excise duty of Be. 1-6 per cwt. on factory pro- 
made equivalent to the excise duty ofBs. 1-5-0 duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
imposed on internal production. Thus the total year 1034-35. Besides, it was proposed to set 
import duty remained the same, viz., Bs. 9-1-0 aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
per cwt. From the 28th February, 1937, tbe amount equivalent to one anna per cwt, to be 
protective duty was decreased to Bs. 7-4-0, distributed among the provinces ’’for the 
and a surcharge was imposed at the rate of purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
Bs. 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to the increased tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
excise duty of Bs. 2 per cwt. on Internal produc- growers so as to help them In seonrhig ‘ fair* 
tion from the same date. The total import ^ces." The excise duty was enhanced to 
duty from 28th February, 1937, was Bs. 9-4-0 B8.2-0-0 per cwt. from 28th February, 1987, 
per cwt. With effect from 1st April, 1939, the and the total protection was reduced from 
protective duty was reduced toBs. 8-12-0 per cwt. Bs.7-12-0 to Bs.7-4-0 per cwt., allowing lor the 

A Tariff Board Enquiry was Instituted in increase in the Import duty corresponding to 
March 1937, lor determining the extent of pro- the excise duty os intersal production of sugar. 
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Sugar. 


8t«tlfltioi given below, show the progress of the industry In recent years 


Year. 

Ko. of Fac- 
tories. 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
factured from 
cane. 
Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

reflud from 
Qwr, 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
Khandsari 
production 
Tons. 
(Est.) 

Total 

quantity 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

1929-80 

27 

89,768 

21,150 

200,000 

810,918 

1930-81 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

861,660 

1981-82 

82 

158,581 

69,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1982-83 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,263 

1983-84 

112 

458,965 

61,094 

200,000 

716,069 

1984-35 

130 

578,115 

30,108 

160,000 

757,218 

1936-86 

187 

932,000 

60,067 

125,000 

1,107,167 

1986-87* 

137 

1,111,400 

19,600 

100,000 

1,230,900 

1987-38 

130 

930,700 

16,600 

126,000 

1,072,200 

1988-80 (Estlmatea) . . 

143 

684,000 

16,000 

100,000 

800,000 


Area under sugar-cane increased to 4,282,000 acres in 1986-87. 

• Factories in Burma and production Ih Burma, excluded after 1936-37. 


The area under cultivation of sugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased production ; from 

2.677.000 acres in 1920-80, it increased to 

4.440.000 acres in 1936-37 but fell to 

8.869.000 acres in 1037-88 and to 3,108,000 acres 
in 1088-89, Prior to 1032-38, there were only 
81 cane factories ; 25 new factories were added 
In 1082-83 alone while another 65 new factories 
were started in the following year — an Increase 
of 400 per cent, in two years. Since 1933-34, 
about 84 new factories of large cane crushing 
capacity have been established, and in 1936-37, 
no less than 137 factories were working. Produc- 
tion of sugar in India may be classified under 
three main heads — by modern factories working 
with cane, by modem refineries working with raw 
sugar (ffwr) and by indigenous open pan concerns. 
Sugar production in India a few years ago 
amounted approximately to half the estimated 
total consumption witlun the country. Since 
1931-32, the volume of factory produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 700 per cent. 
During 1986-87, India produced over 

1.280.000 tons of sugar, i.e., slightly more 
than her estimated consumption of about 

1.160.000 tons In 1936-87. 

Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has bera a sharp decline in Imports. 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tons in the years up tUl 1980-31, im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent, in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1083-84 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
in 1984-35. During 1085-86, imp^ fell 
further to 108,888 tons, and In 1086-87, the 
net Import was only 11,060 tons. As a 
result of dwindling imports Government arc 
losing revenue trops this source. The 


Import during 1937-88 is 13,000 ' tons. 
Because of the heavy duty, the yield from 
this source diminished from over Bs. 10 orores 
In 1030-81, to about Es. 8.81 crores for the 
financial year ended March 81, 1035, to 8.24 
crores tor the year ended March Slst, 1936, 
to Es. 43 lakhs, durli^ 1936-37, and Es. 25 lakhs 
In 1037-88. During 1937-38, the Government 
realised a revenue of about Es. 20,00,000 
only, excluding Burma from import of sugar. 
But owing to the shortage of produc- 
tion of sugar In India in the 1038-30 season, 
owing to shortage of cane, bad cane-crop, due 
to floods in United Provinces and Bihar, the 
expected factory production of sugar is about 
2| lakhs tons smaller than previous years, and 
therefore there will be an import of about 2 lakhs 
,qf tons of sugar from Java during 1939-40, to 
meet the country's demand lor sugar. The 
total revenue from this source will therefore be 
about Es. 8,60,00,000 from import of sugar. 
The imposition of the excise duty at the rate of 
Ee. 1-6-0 per cwt. on factory sugar, and Ee.0-10-0 
on khandsari sugar, from April 1st, 1984, has 
yielded a revenue to the Government of 
Es. 97,22,000 in 1934-36, and Es. 1,58,24,000 In 
1036-36, and Es. 2,62,62,000 in 1936-37. With 
the increase In excise duty on factory sugar to 
Es. 2 per cwt., and Ee. 1 per cwt. on Khandsari 
sugar the yield during 1937-38 was 
Es. 8,Sl,48jP00, on sugar produced in India, 
excluding Burma. 

Sinc^B the iipposition of the excise duty it is 
noteworthy, that the Khandsari production 
has gone down considerably. From let March, 
1939, the duty on Khandsari sugar was decreased 
to Eo. 0-8-0 per cwt., but the definition 
of '* factory " in tlie Sugar Excise Duty Act, 
1034, was amended, so as to omit the refermice 
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to the number of workers employed with ft 
view to enable duty being charged even in 
premises where less than 20 workers are em- 
ployed. The Government of India expect that 


with the definition of * factory * thus amended 
even with the reduced duty on Khandsari of 
Re. 0-8-0 per cwt. there will be a revenue 
of about Rs. 6,00,000 during 1039-40. 


In view of the astounding growth of the Industry within such a short time, the following , 
table of estimate of annual consumption and of the margin for import of sugar into India,^; 
up to 1939-40, is of interest : — 


— 

1933-34. 

Tons. 

1934-36. 

Tons. 

1086-36. 

Tons. 

1936-37. 

TSst.) 

Tons. 

1987-88. 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1938-39 

(Est.) 

Tons. 



1089-40. 

(prt.) 

Tons. 

Indian sugar production 
of the preceding oane- 
crushing season 

645,283 

715,059 

767,218 

1.107,167 

1,280,600 

1,072,200 

800,000 

Consumption of sugar in 
India during the ofiicia) 
year 

880,767 

932,000 

1,015,000 

1 

1,010,000 

1,150,000 

1,100,000 

1,000,000 

Difference between produc- 
tion and consumption, 
representing margin for 
imported sugar entering 
into consumption during 
the official year . . 

238,474 

216,941 

267,782 

--67,167 

1 

—80.900 

17,800 

200,000 


During the year 1987, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
internal unrestrained competition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought into existence, compri- 
sing over 90 mills. Later in the year, the 
industry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
over-production of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomically 
low level. The Governments of the IJ.P. and 
Bihar, to whom these representations were made, 
have passed Sugar Factory Control Acts, and 
have made it compulsory for every mill to 
obtain a licence for working sugar factories from 
the Government. One of the oondltions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar S 3 mdicate. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the iJ.P. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the U.P. and Bihar are compelled to sell their 
sugar through the Syndicate. The Governments 
of the U.P. and Bihar have also appointed a 
joint Control Board consisting of the representa- 
tives of the U.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
representatives of the Industry, and of cultiva- 
tors and consumers. 

During the year 1937, the Government of 
India Imposed a ban on the export of sugar 
from India, by sea, to any country except to 
Burma, for a period of five years. 

During the 1938-39 season, the price of sugar 
rose considerably due to the high price of cane 
fixed by the Governments of United Provinces 


and Bihar, the higher cost of production due to 
scarcity of cane, and curtailment of the crushing 
season, and the necessity of importation of 
foreign sugar. The price of indigenous sugar was 
also determined by the price of imported sugar 
at the ports. 

It is also of interest to note that the production 
of gur for direct consumption is increasing 
since 1931-32. 


1931- 32 .. 

1932- 33 . . 

1933- 34 . . 

1934- 35 . . 
1935'86 . . 

1936- 87 . . 

1937- 88 (Est.) 


gur. 

(Tons.) 

2.758.000 

3.240.000 

3.486.000 

3.701.000 

4.101.000 

4.481.000 

4.200.000 


It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries in the world, the total yield 
of raw sugar (gur) bel^ 5,276,000 tons. (Vide 
the Indian Sugar lndaitry—1986 A 1980, 
Annual by Mr. M. P. Gandhi.) 


The Indian Sugar Industry Is now the second 
largest industry, next in importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 100,000 workers. 
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Indian Tobacco. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant wag introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parte of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecutloo, but Its ultimate distri' 
button over India is one of the nunieroui ex* 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agrlcultumt. Five or six species of 
Nieoliana are cultivated, but onlv two are 
found in India, namely, N, Tabaoum and 
N, fuatiea. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and li the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards Improving the quality of leaf and per 
feoting the native methods ol curing and manu< 
factoring tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identifled 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Korthem Bengal more especially the 
District of Rangpur ; (2) Madras, Trlchi' 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (8) Rangoon and Moul* 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
U manufactured there. The chief factories 
arc near Dindigul In the Madras Presideneyi 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

India ranks with China and the United States 
as one of the three largest tobacco growing 
countries of the world . The position was recently 
described as follows in an ofllcial report: — 
*' The Indigenous varieties of tobacco grown on 
nearly a million acres in this country give a 
product which is good enough for the hooka 
and the blrl, but which is not suitable for the 
manufacture of cigarottM. India requires a 
tobacco of the colour, flavour and texture of 
that which is commonly called Virginian. 
Trials with some well-known American tobaccos 
at Pusa have shown that those exotics can be 
successfully grown in this country, and that it 
may be possible to produce a bright cigarette 
tobacco with the curing methods devised.*' 
Before the War some mgarettes were rolled 
locally from imported leaf but imports of leaf 
amounted only to a quarter of a million lb. 
a year. Ko. cigarette tobacco leaf was grown. 
Total imports of cigarettes in 1918-14 were 
only li million lb. After the War cigarette 
smoking began to extend beyond the European 
popnlauon and those who had partially adopted 
European habits. 

Already in 1920 the Indian Loaf Tobacco 
Development Company, a subsidiary of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company of India, had been ex- 
perimenting with American varieties in the Gun- 
tur district of the Madras Presidency, and by 
1925 had succeeded to producing on a commercial 
scale a cigarette tobacco, but with a colour 
(the product was air cured) for short of that 
desirable in a good cigarette leaf. That Com- 
pany has consistently continued and extended 
its efforts and experiments. In 1925-27 experl- 1 
ments, which included comparison of American I 
varieties, cross bseedii^, methods of oultivatimi ^ 


and flue curing were started at the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, with the 
definite object of solving the question of the 
regular local supply of a good cigarette tobacco 
leaf of the American type. Much progress has 
been made. Several of the Provinces have also 
undertaken the work, which since 1934-86 has 
been co-ordinated and aided by the Imperial 
Council ol Agricultural Research. 

Local tastes In cigarettes differ and most of 
the leaf grown, though acceptable locally, is 
unsulted in flavour for the cigarette trade of the 
United Kingdom. But the object of this 
research and experiment is not merely the 
partial satisfaction of a local demand. In the 
past few years a proportion of the cigarette 
leaf grown in India has been sufficiently good in 
texture and mUd and neutral in flavour to be used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes In the United 
Kingdom when blended with other leaf. This is 
an instance of the beneficial long range results 
of the grant of preference. A pres^g local 
need set a problem to local scientlnc agriculture, 
but the prospect of entry Into the United 
Kingdom market raised by the grant of prefe- 
rence has given to that problem a high and 
definite standard for ultimate achievement. 

In 1928, no Indian leaf was flue-cured. Imports 
of unmanufactured leaf and cigarettes each 
amounted to 6 million lb. In the three years 
1984-86 to 1086-87 these imports only averaged 
8 million lb. and three-quarters of a million lb. 
respectively. No detailed figures of the local 
production of cigarettes are available. But It is 
estimated that in 1935 over 2,000 flue-ouring 
barns were in operation and 13 reconditioning 
plants ; that 40,000 acres were planted with 
seed of Virginian types and another 66,000 
acres with indigenous types and crosses producing 
leaf which coiUd be used in the manufacture of 
cigarettes for local consumption ; that 80 
million lb. of leaf were used loc^y In the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, and that whereas ten years 
previously all the tobacco exported from India 
to the United Kingdom was sun-cured country 
leaf, nowadays probably approaching 90 per cent, 
of It Is flue-cured “ American " leaf, a portion 
of which is, as we said, suitable for and used 
in cigarettes In the United Kingdom. 

In 1937, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available, no less than 19,052 
thousands lbs. of Indian tobacco were exported 
to the United Kingdom, and It is believed the 
1938 figures are even bilker. The United King- 
dom, indeed, offers great score for expansion of 
the ludlan tobacco trade, but lately there have 
been complaints that prospects of wider sales 
have been militated against by the inferior 
quality of some of the leaf exported from India. 


In India, weight of leaf rather than quality 
has for centuries most frequently been the 
basis of sales by the small cultivators. The 
better grade tobaccos, including the best of the 
recent kinds suited for cigarette, are grown for 
the most part on contract for manufacmers or 
muchants definitely interested in them. Large 
manufacturing interests in the United Kingdian 
obtain their supplies of Indian leaf ohJofly tron 
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or through allied Interests in India. Most of 
the reiualnlng leaf which reaches the United 
Kingdom is shipped, not by growers but by small 
merchants and financiers to merchants or 
brokers for sale on consignment. 

As a first step In the Improvement of market- 
ing methods an effort is being made to Introduce 
into both the internal and the export trade some ! 
system of uniform grading. 

In the early months of 1037 legislation applica- 
ble to the whole of British India (exduding 
Burma) was passed by the Central Legislature 
to provide for the grading and marketing of 
certain agricultural produce, Including tobacco. 
The Agricultiual Produce (Grading and Market- 
ing) (Tobacco) Rules, Issued under this legisla-. 
tion in March 1937, prescribe grade designations, 
definitions of quality, methods of marking und 
packing for unmanufactured Hue-cured and 
sun-cured Virginia and sun-cured Natu (country) 
tobacco. Anyone desiring to grade and mark 
tobacco with the prescribed grade designation 
marks must first secure tlie authorisation of the 
Agrlcultifral Mai k( ting Adviser. Grading is not 
compulsory ; but the grower or dealer can, if 
he wishes, obtain an official grade for the pioduce 
he wishes to sell. It is intended that these 
grades should be used for trading not only on the 
internal market but also for export. The 
outcome of these experiments will be of interest 
to other Empire growers, for successful grading 
and better marketing should strengthen the 
competitive position of Indian tobaccos in the 


United Kingdom market. There have been 
despatched to the United Kingdom trial 
consignments of Guntur cigarette tobacco 
grod^ and marked in accordance with the rules. 
These consignments have been favourably 
received and the export trade in tobacco shows 
every sign of entering a flourishing period. 

The most important tobaoro tracts In British 
India are— >(f) the Coinilartoro and Dlndiga] 
tract of Madras, where the Osi-Eappai and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supply the TrichlnopoJy cigar ; 
(if) the Godavari Delta of Matiras; (ift) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (it) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (v) Quzerat in Bombay 
and (pi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies In different 
localities ranging from December to ,lune, 
but the bulk of the crop is Imrvesed during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
loaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied Into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf being 
employed for tying each bundle. The leaves are 
laid perfectly flat, the bundles being fan-shaped. 
In this condition they are baled, the broom- 
like ends projecting outwards. By varying 
the degree of fermentation of the leaves, different 
qualities of tobacco are obtained. A black 
variety is used in India for cake tobacco, and 
this is the most common product but a certain 
amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 


THE LAC INDUSTRY. 


Lac is n resinous substance secreted by an 
insect which lives in the twigs of certain trees. 
The insects are extensively cultivated, especially 
in Northern India. Lac Is an important 
constituent in numerous industrial proce.-ses. 

The chief use of lac in India is in polishing 
furniture. But this can obviously absorb only a 
limited quantity of the produce. Another use 
is in “ hot ’* lacquering of wooden toys, pen- 
holders, etc., hut licre again the consumption, 
though increasing, Is still very small. Refuse lac 
is sometimes used In tlic nunufactiire of bangles 
and for filling hollow gold and silver articles. 
But all the almve uses together probably do not 
account for 1 per cent, of the total lac produce. 

Shellac moulding appears to be confined in 
India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
records ; and this manufacture, partly for 
climatic reasons, is not extensive. Sliellac was 
only one of many other materials for tlie mould- 
ing trade till the rise of the gramophone Industry 
gave shellac the unique place which it now 
occupies, no synthetic resin having yet been 


oble to replace it. Among high-class gramo- 
phone records, those with a Bnellac base are 
undoubtedly the beat. 

The steady improvement in the lac industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone industry. At present 40 to 
i50 per cent, of the total world output of lac Is 
consumed in the manufacture of gramophone 
records. There is yet a large potential market 
for gramophones in the East. 

With Improvements in heat resistance and 
mechanical strength, a wide field of application 
which the synthetic resins have opened up can 
still be exploited by shellac, either alone or in 
combination with other resinous materials. The 
Indian Lac Research Institute at Namkum in 
Bihar and its fellow research organisations in 
London and New York arc engaged iu luvcstl- 

S iting these openings, together with the possl- 
ilities of Improvements in cultivation, pest 
control, &c., which will lead to the production 
of a better grade of raw material. 


9J5 
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Indian Film Industry, 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 


The Indian Film Industry at the present 
time claims to occupy eighth place among the 
industries of India. It is 25 years old and 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1939 by holding 
a Congress and Exhibition in Bombay. 


Poona Kolhapur, Calcutta, Bangalore, Madras, 
Coimbatore, Erode, Rajahmundry, Salem, 
Vizagapatam, Lahore, Lucknow, Jubbulpore 
and Karachi. 


The first Indian film Harischandra " was 
produced by Mr. D. G, Phalke in the year 1013, 
and since then the development of the Industry 
has been both extensive and rapid. With the 
coming of talkies the pace of progress substan- 
tially Increased. Early development took place 
in Bombay, which has been described as the 
“ Blollywood of India.” From Bombay the 
Industry spread to other provinces, and it 
is now well established in Bengal as also in 
Madras, in which it has made remarkable 
progress in recent years. The principal film 
producing studios In India are located at Bombay, 


Although exact figures are not available 
in certain cases, it is estimated roughly that 
about Us. 17 crores are invested in the produc- 
tion, distribution and exhibition branches of 
the industry, in which about 40,000 people 
earn their livelihood. There are about 75 
film producing concerns, and the total pro- 
duction of feature films, of an average length 
of 14,000 ft.,' comes on an average to about 
200, at an average cost of about Rs. 1,00,000 
per film. It is thus estimated that about 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 are spent annually in the 
production of pictures. 


FEATURES AND SHORTS. 


Tlie following table gives the number of 
short and feature films exhibited in India. 
The table has been compiled from reports of 
censored films published by the Boards of 
Film Censors at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras I 


and liUhore. The figures show that while in 
feature films the production of the Indian 
Industry has considerably Increased there has 
not been as great an increase in the production 
of shorts : — 


Year 

FEATURES 

SHORTS 

GRAND TOTAL 

Indian 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

1920 . . 







(figures not avail- 
able) 







1922 . . 







(figures not avail- 
able) 

1924 . . 







59 

405 

26 

903 

85 

1308 

1926 . . 

95 

450 

53 

1076 

148 

1532 

1928 . . 

117 

598 

120 

1009 

237 

1607 

1930 . . 

261 

C99 

03 

1029 

324 

1728 

1931 

342 

472 

138 

989 

480 

1461 

1932 

237 

393 

90 

1133 

333 

1526 

1983 

202 

449 

69 

1491 

271 

1940 

1934 

190 

417 

109 

1470 

305 

1887 

1935 

247 

397 

91 

1410 

338 

1813 

1930 . . 

229 

399 

97 

1425 

320 

1824 

1937 . . 

180 

395 

04 

1181 

244 

1576 


Tlie following Table gives tlie country of origin of feature films exhibited in India and 
also the percentages for the five years 1933 to 1987. 



1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1987 

India . . 


202 (31 •6%) 
338 (52-7%) 

190 (82-0%) 

247 (38-4%) 

229 (36 -6%) 

180(31-8%) 
812 (54-3%) 

America 


809 (50-4%) 

308 (47-8%) 

814 (50 -0%) 

Britain . . 


94(14-7%) 

104(10-9%) 

85 (13-2%) 

83 (13-2%) 

80(14-0%) 

Germany 


6 

2 

1 

1 

France . . 

Italy . . 



1 

3 

1 

1 ’ ' 

Russia . . 






1 

Japan . . 
Jerusalem 


l' ' 

1 ’ * *’ 



1 ' ‘ 

Total . . 


1 641 

ei3 I 

644 

1 628 { 

676 
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There are about 250 distributors, mainly 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Lahore, 
Bangalore, Karachi and Bhusawal to supply 
cinemas throughout the country with pictures 
for exhibition. 

The number of cinemas has been rapidly 
Increasing and there are about 996 cinemas, 
of which 632 show Indian films, 266 Indian 
and foreign films, while 198 show exclusively 
foreign films only. In addition there are about 
600 touring cinemas. 

The 464 cinemas showing foreign films are 
catered for by about a dozen distributors. 


the majority of whom represent American and 
the rest English producers. These distributors 
Import on an average 400 feature films and 
1,200 shorts every year. It is claimed that the 
Industry has paid Rs. 1,25,00,000 to the Central 
Government in Import duties on raw and ex--- 
posed films since 1921. The revenue has grown 
from year to year from about Rs. 2 lakhs a year 
to about Rs. 15 lakhs in a period of 17 years. 

In addition to this the industry also con- 
tributes to central revenues appreciable amounte 
in Income-Tax and through Railways. 


IMPORTS OF FILMS. 


The following table giving in footage and value the totals of raw and exposed films im- 
ported into India and of the import duty paid to Government ; — 


Year 

Footage 

Value 

Total 

Import Duty 

1922-23 . . 




73,10,429 


13,23,393 

2,66,935 

1923-24 . . 




72,01,666 


14,10.037 

2,25,407 

1924-25 . . 




94,44.760 


15,02,823 

2,60,709 

1925-26 . . 




139,17,199 


21,05,633 

3,54,265 

1926-27 . . 




174,82,664 


23,21,608 

4,22,854 


Raw 

Films 


Exposed Films 



Footage 

Value 

Footage 

Value 


1927-28 . . 

12,372,093 

6,89,355 

10,372,288 


20,28,975 

4,42,330 

1928-29 . . 

19,161,293 

8.60.478 

10,792,341 


10,81.911 

4,99,691 

1929-30 . . 

21,500,579 

8,49,321 

10,247,051 


19,06,341 

6,17,695 

1930-31 . . 

28,309,211 

11,07,666 

10,179,699 

19,60,495 

6.03,984 

1931-32 .. 

22,346,043 

8,96,722 

8,979,862 


17,00,000 

7,63,174 

1932-33 .. 

25,579,887 

10,86,247 

0,501,023 


19,10,051 

0,48,370 

1933-34 .. 

36,917,201 

15,19,736 

10,826, 36C 


27,70,402 

12,81,237 

1934-35 . . 

60,101,131 

21,49,246 

9,026,721 


24,88 818 

13.69,483 

1936-36 . . 

60,669,534 

21,02,262 

8,820,808 


25,80,421 

13,99,206 

1936-37 . . 

67,832,111 

23,73,899 

9,407,888 


24,80,887 

14,45,544 

1937-38 . . 

74,235,103 

25,44,444 

22,278,338 


88,14,738 

14,80,382 


IMPORTS OF CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 


The following table gives the figures of imports into India of cinema talkies apparatus and 
equipment : — 



1936-37 

1 1937-38 

1988-89 

Cinema projecting apparatus and parts and ac- 
cessories 

Sound recording apparatus and parts and acces- 
sories 

Rs. 

8,65,447 

8,29,416 

Rs. 

12,39,660 

6,72,781 

Rs. 

9,86,6St^ 




The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of oocoine chlefl7 oaed in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this is a salt— is obtained 
from the dried leaves of tbeKrythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, brazil and 
other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Katlvos as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very clTcctual in keeping people 
awake. 

Sprond of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth: though it is impossible to estimate 
Bow widespread It was in 1003 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
ooi^ne was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Beports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit." The consumers 
d the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all clMSscs of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be Its 
victims : but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodlsiacn The habit has spread chiciiy 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the oasM already 
detected sliow, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, Into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
flremcn and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The porU through wiilch cocaine 
outers India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marujagoa and Pondiolierry. The 
main Inltind distributing centres are Delhi, 
bucknow, Moeriit, babore, MoolUn, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi esi^ecially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom bousmi. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks wldch have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there Is a whole army of watch- 


men and patrols whose duty Is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid Is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of Importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the p.ackets and phials are usually destroyed 
I HO that the name of the manufacturing mm 
may not bo found out. 

The Ilevlew of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1935-36 shows tha tbo total quantity 
of cocaine seized by the Customs Aurhorities 
during the year wag 139 ozs. 330 grs. The entire 
quantity was seized by the Customs Staff, Cal- 
cutta. Seized cocaine is purified and supplied to 
the Government Medical Stores Depots in India 
and to gome extent to licensed chemists and 
druggists. 

It is uo longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betclnut seller as it was ten years ago, 
but scores of cases In the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminished extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ensure the continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine.— -1 his varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains In the exercise ot his 
profession ; and as far as 0 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etCy under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 Is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one. year or fine 
which may extend to Ks. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent oonvictlon imprioonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which extend to lls. 4,000 or both. 
The law In Bombay has been further amended 
BO as to enable security to be taken from 
pemons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. Tbe new Act also contains a 
section for the puolshmcnt of houseowners 
who let tbeir houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 
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The Oplrnn Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world i 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscnipulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Befer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings In regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as tra flackers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties la rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations Iw which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated i 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
malnlyat the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which It was proposed to 
laydown. , 

The China Trade.— Tlio classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under wnich the Government of India assented 
to: (1) the parent of an import duty three 
times the existing amoimt in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption In her midst. And on her side 
China, In the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pari poiiu with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 


of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non -China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastioaliy out her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1918 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
In the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India.— The 

Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the Kast limited In accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effoot from Ist January 1928, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
bo covered by oertlflcntes from the Oovemment 
of the importing country that its consirament 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed beoause it removed from the shoulders 
of the Oovemment of India all responsibility 
In regard to opium consumption In the im- 
porting countries and laid It upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulm the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exp(^s 
to Far Eastern countries for other than mediesl 
and sciontJflo purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem<r 
ber 193.'>, and effect has been ^ven to that 
policy at considerable financial saorifloe, India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacriflocs of the kind. 

Indian Uses of Opium.— There is a funda* 
mental difference between the proUem in India 
and that in foreign countries, partieularly in 
America and Europe. America and Borope 
are principally concerned with the proUem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
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The Opium Trade, 


o( Itee drag! In thoso countries thst much of 
^ dOttdemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It 9 acoepted that the consuo^tlon of opium 
in Aoieiiea and Europe is in efreot hardly less 
disastxons than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Amerioans and Euro* 
naans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of Its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abUB^, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
faot appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the l6th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian- races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e. y., the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partlci* 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to tnclr conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
to these International discuseions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable Intelligent progress in tlie 
devdopment of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 

Present Pollcjr<~The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained In their behalf to the League of 
Nation! at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
Initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal bmieflt or merely the induigenoe of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations Involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, lor a etlmulant or 
narcotic. Excessive Indulgence It is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian oonstltu* 
tlon a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the Jealous watching and 
criticism by observers In every continent, the 
Government of India called an ofllolal All-India i 
Conference, which was opened at Simla byi 
Lcffd Irwin, on 6th May 1980, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium oonsump- 
Uon wae alleged to be unduly hi|d>» This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
Inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special mstonee of Els 


Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
Investigation, and In the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the oiflerent 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
arts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
e regarded as having excessive consumption 
and tnat Orissa and the Ferozepore Dlst^t 
of the Punjab might be held to provide oases 
for further Inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless canses for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many placea. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion In the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
offioial members of the Legislature have been 
In accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Gharipurln 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation Into 
British from the Inditm States is controlled by 
prohibition of Imports except on Government 
account and by agreement vlth the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British is India’s progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
! which produced the crop of 1931-82 was 87,012 
acres, t.e., 26.3 per cent, of the area in 1922-28, 
and 20 per cent, of that In 1912-18. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
It was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. ProgresBlve and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1038. 

The population of British India according to 
the 1931 Censusls 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head In British India, excluding Aden, 
Inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per bead was 12.8 grs. Since 1931 the con- 
snmption rate has further diminished. 

Close supervision Is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India ; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to Inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to cnlldren or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
lolu, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more tlum one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces. 


Glass and Glassware. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


Glass was manafactured In India centuries 
before Christ. Hlny mentions ** Indian glass ** 
as being of superior quidlty. 

As a result of recent archeeologlcal excavations, 
a number of small cnide glass vessels, indicative 
of the very primitive st^e of the industry at 
the time, have been discovered. 

The first Indian referen^ to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa the Chronicles of the Sinhalese, 
Kings (806 B.,C.) when glass mirrors were carried 
in processions. 

It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton 
that by the sixteenth century, glass was an 
established industry in India^rooucing mainly 
bangles and small bottles. The quality of the 
materials was bad and the articles turned out 
were rough. 

Manufacture of glass in India on modern Euro- 
pean lines dates from the nineties of the last 
century, when some pioneer efforts were made in 
this direction. Since then, a number of concerns 
have started. Some of them have failed. They 
devote themselves mainly to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottleniaking on a small scale. 

In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms-HI) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modern Factory Industry. 
The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which is 
represent^ in all parts of the country, has its 
chief centres in the Firozabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District in the 
South. It is mainly concerned with the manu- 
facture of cheap bangles made from glass cakes 
or blocks, made in larger factories. The 
industry at present is in a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
for bangles. However, it is now faced with 
Japanese competition, and already the Japanese 
** silky” bandes are ousting the old type 
Indian products. 

The modern Factory Industry in glass is still 
in its infancy in India. The existing factories 
mostly stop at producing gloss cake for bangles 


as in Firozabad or a simple kind of lan^ware 
and bottles. There is one factory in the united 
Provinces, which since 1929 has been manufac- 
turing sheet glass. The Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware. 

Eecords of the earlier ventures have shown 
that failure in some cases was due in part at least 
to preventible causes. Foremost among f^ese, 
were lack of enlightened management, mok of 
expert attention and, in many cases, small 
attention to choice of site. Specialisation, too, 
has been lacking, some factories in their initial 
stages tryins to manufacture three or four 
different kinds of glassware simultaneously, like 
lampware, bottles and bangles. Paucity of 
sufficient fluid capital for Initial expenses has 
also been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief. 

In October 1031, the inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the Government of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board. The Board 
submitted its report in March 1932. It recom- 
mended the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlined proposals for protective duties on the 
following basis : — (1) Sheet and Plate Glass 
including figured and ribbed glass — R8.4 per 
100 sq. feet or 25 per cent., ad valorem, who- 
ever is higher ; bangles, beads and false pearls — 
60 per cent., ad valorem ; glass and glassware of 
certain specified types, like tumUers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers— 50 per cent., ad valorem. 

These findings however were not acceptable 
to the Government of India, who considered 
that the absence of indigenous supplies of raw 
materials constituted a disadvantage to the 
industry, which could not possibly be balanced 
by any advantages which it might possess in 
other respects. This, however, does not imply 
rejection of the recommendation, because 
Government have decided to postpone their 
final decision in the matter. For the present 
Government have decided to afford the glass 
manufacturing industry a certain measure of 
relief by way of a rebate of duty on imported 
soda-osh. 


HIDES, SKINS 


India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Maliomedans or of low 
caste Hindus, and are on that account partici- 
Mt^ in by a comparatively small community. 
Ihe tr^c is subject to conslderalfie fluctuations 
coneooaitant with the vicissitudes of the 
In famine years for instance the 
exports of untamied hides rise to an abnormal 
figure. The traffic is also peculiarly affected 
by the dtffieulty of obtaining capital and by 


AND LEATHER. 


the religious objection which assigns It to a 
position of degradation and neglect ; it has thus 
become a monopoly within a restricted commu- 
nity and suffers from the loss of compefition 
and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Houses — The fifteenth re- 
port of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tann^, 
are largely used for the upper leather of bo^ 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
ortlclee, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used In cotton mills for drawlnf 
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the thread. Baw ebeepekina are need for similar 
articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Oermany, France and Italy. Baw 
coatanns are nsed almost entirely in the mann> 
lactnre of glaoe kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
nadtag of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased coat of arranging 
for supervision at up-country i>oints. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting the Industry.— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leathw industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1010, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
I^srisiatlve Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1604. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: Is to impose 

an export duty of 15 per oent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per oent. on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that out 
Itides and sldni shall bo converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible In India and falling this in other parts 
m the Empire, Instead of being exported In a 
raw state for manufacture In foreign countries.’* 
Sir George Barnes who was In charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian indnstrlei ex- 


plained that *'the present position Is that ws 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourisliing tanning industry, but there Is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support Is not given. We want 
to keep this Industry alive, and we believe that 
In this case protection In the shape of a 15 per 
oent. export duty is Justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It la clearly Just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was Injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per oent. rebate in respect of hides 
and skins eximrted to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it Is proposed to limit 
by notifloatlon the benefit of this rebate to bides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate." 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
the budget for 1986--80. 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 

large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acaeia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


COIR. 

Coir Is the trade name given to the fibre the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit, combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in fibres collect In the drum and after cleaning are 
the production of this by-product of the coconut classed as *' rauttress fibre." The longer fibres 
Industry and its development In these countries are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
has been rendered possiole by the fact that there classed as " brltle fibre" which is exported 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk and used In the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
of the fruit Is still green, though the coconut About 75 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
within is ripe. Good Quality coir can only be exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as 

f uoduoed from the frosn green husk of the ripe yarn or manufactured coir, 
rult. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre Jn . 

the husk has not developed its full strength, The Indian industry, as far as the export 

reak, trade Is concerned. Is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar ooast.^hin, Tra van^re, 

S and to the Laccadive and Dlvi Islands, which 
nloal are administered by the Madras Government, 
have Tire extraction of the fibre and the manufacture 
, and of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
stain industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
stted purchased by merchants who convey them down 
Idlog the backwaters to suitable places for a retting. 
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Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand. Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater Itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks, when filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud. The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a i>erlod of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
end the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre. This is usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
skin of the huskls removed and the husk Is then 
beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
or stone. This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
In the husk. The fibre thus extracted is dried 
in the shade and then beaten or willowcd with 
thin bamboo canes. The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this in a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting cane 
spikes. The flbrels sorted out into colour grades 
and distributed amongthe local people who spin 
this into yarn. The fibre is first made into 
“slivers" and is then either spun by hand 
or on a wheel. This is again returned to the 
merchant who again grades this for colour and 
splices the short lengths into a continuous 
length of 450 yards. It is then tied into bundles 
and ie disposed of to the factories where it is 
either baled up for export or is manufactured into 
matting, door mats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, 
etc. 

The yarn is very carefully giadcd, both for 
manufacture and for exiwrt, according to its 


colour, which is, in reality, a gau^ of proper 
retting. The best quality of coir la a goldra- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

Properly retted coir is of the highest quality. 
It is much more easily spun than machine 
made coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained. It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none of the long or " bristle " 
fibres have been removed Jn the process of extrac- 
tion. The colour is not only attractive, but is 
an indication that retting has been carried 
through to the correct stage. 

Coir fibre, when made Into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and it 
therefore has special uses. ^ It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily. 

The value of the Indian trade is considerable ; 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent less than 20 jicrcent. of the Indian 
exports, are shown in the Board of Trade returns 
to amount in value to more than one million 
iwunds per annum. It Is an industry which 
provijles a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated back water tracts of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material in the s^pe 
of yarn and fibre for a considerable industry in 
Europe. More than 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 ]^r cent, of the coir yarn. The Imports of 
coir fibre from India are inconsidcraole and 
amount to only 25 per cent, of the quantity 
Imported. The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0.85 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their Inventive skill 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vebides, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There will also be new diemical processes an 
apparatus Including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
siring of yam and cl^, tailow substltutee, 
manufactore of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorine and other chmniciu 
for use in the various Industries which 
the eonntry will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. 


A hind book to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of fpeciflcatlons 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readilly accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the {weface the 
Ck>ntroller of Patents and Designs ei^lalns 
the scope of the Patent laws In India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 
contained in the Indian Patent# and Designs 
Act, 1011, as amended in 1980 and the Kules of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally In 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Oopyrisdit Act III of 
1014. There is, in fact, no movision of law in 
British India for the rcglrtratlon of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
M arks Act, uV of 1880) Which forms Obspttr 
xym of the Indlaa Pmal Oode. 
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Whai Constitutes Patentable Invention. 


On tbo whole, Indian law and prooednre 
eloieiy follow that in the United Kingdom for 
thainrotection of inventions and the registration 
«t <MSigns. as they always have done in matter 
M major interest. One main difference exists 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks. 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Oonventlon under whlcn certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to Inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fltfuili 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyol Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifleationi, and in 
1672 the Patterhs and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1888, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1 888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1011. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includei 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
SUtes. Of the latter Hyderabad (Deooan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Barodi^ Travancore, Marwar, 
Ooohin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars nxust 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by tne Indian Patent Ofilce in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the united Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon 
and vice vena. The object of the Act of 
1911 was to provide a simpler, more direct, 
and more efleotive procedure in regard both 
to the grant of patent rights and to their 
subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be 
referred to in detail. 

New Legislation. —Part 1 (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been farther amended by Act 
VII of 1980 and includes the following : — 

It an Application comprises more than one 
invontmn the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional H)pUoation8 bearing the same date 
as the orq{lnal applicatioa. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
Instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the imymentof 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. ‘ ^ 

Fresh provisions are made for ^wbe of an 
invention by Government, 


Government will grant lloences to Uie public 
on applioation If the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1980 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

What constitutes patentable Invention*— 

The term invention means any manner of 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture includes any art, process or 
manner of producing, preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture. 

Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented ; the invention or improve- 
ment must Include some form or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process of manufacture. It must be in the form 
of a method or means or production of a vendible 
article. 

A game of skill or chance without the means 
of playing it or a method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a piece of furniture or lor a 
»ari or other textile fabric do not constitute 
patentable Inventions. 

Patents will, however, be granted for new and 
useful inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or process or a machine or article of 
manufacture or a comppsltion of matter. Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
anical patent ; a new method of manufacturing 
an article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will be included in compound or com- 
position patents. 

A patent may be obtained for a new method 
of applying a known article or a new contrivance 
applied to a new object or purpose and which 
yields a new result. A new contrivance or 
device applied to old objects for producing a new 
and useful result Is also patentable. An old 
substance produced by a new process is a new 
manufacture ; so also a novel and ingenious 
combination of old parts yielding ussCui 
results. 

Tlie mixture of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-matter for a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
mechanical devices necessary for it. 

In the case of Chemical inventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject-matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
facturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and 
other useful and vendible compounds or 
compositions which can be covered by a patent. 
It should also be noted that in chemical 
processes the article or substance If produced 
may be old, but if the mode of produdim the 
known substaace is new the propeii wiu he 
patentable. 
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Insurance in India. 

{Figures taken f rom the Government of India Indian Insurance Year Book 1937) 


Total Number of Companies 379 

Total Numl>er of Indian Companies (Mostly Life) . . . . . . . . 232 

Total Number of Non-Indian Companies (Mostly non- Life) 147 

Average Value of Life Policy Issued in 1936 with Indian Companies . . . . Rs. 1,504 

Average Vahie of Life Policy issued in 1936 by non-Indian Companies . . . . ,, 3,148 


UFE BUSINESS. 


Number of Policies Issued 
Number of Policies with Indian Companies 
Number of Policies with non-Indian Companies 
Sums Assured 

Sunas Assured with Indian Companies 
Sums Assured with non-Indian Companies 

Premium Income 

Premium In come of Indian Companies . . 
Premium Income of non-Indian (Joinpanies 


New Business 
in 1936. 


273.000 

239.000 

34,000 

46 -75 Crores 
36 00 ,, 
10-75 „ 
2-41 ,, 

1-84 ,, 

•57 ,, 


Total Business 
in force at the 
end of 1936, 
(Including 
Reversionary 
Bonuses). 

1,261,000 

989.000 

272.000 
261 Crores 
108 ,, 

93 ,, 

13 ,, 
7-875 ,, 

6-125 ,. 


NON^UFE BUSINESS. 

Total Net Premium Incx)mc during 1936 

Total ,, ,, of Indian fiompanies 

Total ,, ,, of non-Indian .. 

Total Fire Premium Income 

Total Marine Income 

Total Miscellaneous Premium Income 


Rs. 

2-76 Crores 
•74 „ 
20 „ 
1-37 ,, 

•53 „ 

•85 „ 


There has been a large expansion of insurance 
business in India during the last decade. This 
is shown by the fact that the total business 
remaining in force with Indian Life Utitces at 
the end of the year 1927 was Rs. 60,00,00,000 
and by the end of 1936, had grown to 
Rs. 1,76,00,00,000. The total new sums assured 
by the oliftoes in 1936 amounted to nearly 
Rs. 88,00,00,000, the largest of any of the 
previous ten years. Again, the total life assu- 
rance income of Indian companies was 
Ra. 4,29,00,000 in the year 1927 ; while in 
1936 it was Rs. 11,35,00,000, a ligure which 
exceeded the preceding year’s income by over 
Rs. 2,00,00,000. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 

The total number of companies which are 
Bubiect to the provisions of the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1912 and the 
Indian Insurance Companies Act of 1928 was 
379 according to the ** Indian Insurance Year 
Book 1937." Of this total 232 are constituted 
in India and the rest abroad. The total number 
of Indian Life Offices which are subject to the 
Indian Life Assurance Companies Act is 213, 
178 being proprietary and 35 mutual. 

Of the 232 Indian Companies, Bombay 
heads the list of Provinces with 69 companies, 
Bengal comes second with 60. Other provinces 
have the following number of companies : — 
Madras, 41; the Punjab, 30: the Pro- 

vinces, 12 ; Delhi 10 ; the Central B^vinces, 
6 ; Bihar, 4 ; Sind and Aji^^'^6rwart|; 8 each ; 


Assam and Burma, 2 each ; and the North 
West Frontier Province, 1. Out of the 147 
non-Iudian Companies 70 were constituted 
in the United Kingdom, 30 in the British 
Dominions and Colonies, 17 in the Continent of 
Europe, 16 in the United States, 9 in Japan, 
and 5 in Java. 


Most of the Indian companies carry on life 
assurance business only. They are 185 in 
number, and of the remaining 47 Indian com- 
panies, 28 carry on life business along with other 
insurance business and 19 carry on insurance 
business other than life. Most of the non- 
Indian companies carry on insurance business 
other than life. Out of the total number of 
147 noii-Indian companies, 122 carry on in- 
surance business other than life, 12 carry on 
life business only and 13 carry on life business 
along with other Insurance business. Of the 
latter 25 companies, 16 are constituted in the 
United Kingdom. 7 in the British Dominions 
and Colonies and 1 each in Germany and 
Switzerland. 


During the year 1936, 4 Indian companies 
were established with the object of transacting 
life assurance business and 2 commenced life 
assurance business under the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act. Of these companies, 
2 were establmed in the Bombay Presidency. 
2 in Bengal, and 1 each in Ma^as and the 
Punjab. During the last five years, the number 
I of new life assurance companies formed in 
[India is approximately 90. As against these 
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new cdjnpanles, 21 companies went into liquida- lakhs, of which the new business done by Indian 
tion during the same period of which over companies amounted to 239,000 policies assuring 
a half were established in Sind and came to a sum of Es. 30 crores and having a premium 
grief mainly on account of the unsound business Income of Ea. 184 lakhs. The share of the 
they were transacting on the dividing plan. British companies in respect of new sums 

assured was Es. crores, of the Dominion 
and Colonial cx>mpaniea Es. 5 k crores, of the 
single Gennan company Es. 1 crore and of the 
single Swiss Company Es. I crore. 

The average sum assured under the new 
policies issued by Indian companies was Es. 1,504 
and und(?r those Issued by non-Indian companies 
Es. 3,148. 

The total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 
1030 amounted to 1,261,000 policies assuring 
a total sum of Es. 261 crores, Including rever- 
sionary bonus additions and having a premium 
income of Es. 13 crores. Of this the share of 
Indian companies is represented by 989,000 
policies assuring a sum of Es, 168 crores and 
having a premium income of Es. 75 crores. 

ANNUITY BUSINESS 

Annuity business continues to be slight in 
India. This class of business, for various 
reasons, docs not appear to be as popular as 
in the West. The total new annuity business 
effected during the year 1936 was for the amount 
of Es. 14i lakhs per annum, of which the share 
of Indian companies was Es. 30,000 per annum. 
The total annuity business remaining In force 
at the end of that year was for the amount 
of Es. 86 lakhs per annum, of which the amount 
payable by Indian companies was Es. 11^ lakhs 
per annum. .Some Indian Life Olftces have 
extended their operations outside India, mostly 
in British East Africa, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements. The total new sums assured by 
these olhees outside India in 1936 amounted 
to Es. 1^ crores yielding a premium income 
of 11 lakhs and the total sums assured, including 
reversionary bonus additions remaining in 
force at the end of 1936, amounted to Es. 7 
crores luiving a premium Income of Es. 86 J 
lakhs. 

The total new sums assured by Indian Life 

... . Offices In 1936 amounted U) nearly Es. 38 

273,000 policies assuring a sum of Es. 46J crores crores and exceeded the previous year’s figure 
and yieuUng a premium income of Es. 241 * by Es. 5 crores. 

INDIAN LIFE OFHCES* BUSINESS 

The following table shows tlie New Business effected by Indian Life Oilicos during each year 
since 1926, the Total Business remaining In force at the end of the year, the Total Life 
Assurance Income of Indian Companies and the Life Assurance Funds. 



New business of 

Total business of 

Total Life 

Life Assurance 
Funds of Indian 
Companies. 

Year. 

Indian Life 

Indian Life Offices 

Assurance Income 

Offices written 
during the year. 

remaining in force at 
the end of the year. 

of Indian Compa- 
nies. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1926 

10-35 crores. 

53 crores. 

3- 32 crores. 

18' 76 crores. 

1927 

12-77 „ 

60 „ 

4-29 „ 

16-71 „ 

1928 

15-41 „ 

71 „ 

4-23 „ 

17-16 „ 

1929 

17-29 „ 

82 „ 

4-92 „ 

18-73 „ 

1930 

lb- 50 „ 

89 „ 

5-40 „ 

20-62 „ 

1931 

17-76 „ 

98 

5-87 „ 

22-44 „ 

1932 

19-66 „ 

106 „ 

6-88 „ 

25-07 „ 

1633 

24-83 „ 

119 „ 

8-15 „ 

28-71 „ 

1934 

28-92 „ 

137 „ 

8-34 „ 

31-87 „ 

1635 

32-81 „ 

162 „ 

9-33 „ 

35-16 „ 

1036 

37-80 „ 

176 „ 

11-85 ,. 

40-24 


DIVIDING INSURANCE BUSINESS 

Some Indian companies transact life assurance 
business on the dividing plan under which the 
sum assured Is not fixed but depends on the 
division of a portion of each year’s premium 
income amongst the claims arising in that 
year. The defects of dividing insurance busi- 
ness aie many. Most of the companies which 
transacted dividing in3iiranc.e business realised 
that they could not continue this business for 
long. This class of dividing business as well 
as the other on the cu-ll system has been pro- 
hibited under the new lnsuranc,e Act, 1938. 
"It is accordingly highly essential that those 
companies which still transact this class of 
business should stop it forthwith and consult 
actuaries with a view to converting their existing 
business into ordinary life assurance business 
on sound principles,” de<-lare3 the “ Insurance 
Year Book.” 

PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

In addition to the insurance companies which 
are subject to the provisions of tlie two Acts 
of 1912 and 1928, there are 554 societies which 
are registered under the Provident Insurance 
Societies Act, 1912 and transact mostly dividing 
insurance business. The remarks about 
” Dividing Insurance Business ” are applicable 
to these societies also. Very few of the existing 
provident societies are survivors of those which 
a quarter of a century ago numbered about 
1,200. When the Provident Societies Act of 
1912 was passed, the majority of these societies 
ceased to exist. Of the existing 551 societies, 
290 are established in Bengal, 47 in the Bombay 
Presidency, 60 in the Madras Presidency, 82 
in the Punjab and 26 in Siud, and the remaining 
societies are scattered over the other provinces 
of India. 

NEW LIFE BUSINESS 

The total new life assurance business (ex- 
cluding business on the dividing plan) effected 
ill TnHin itiirincr t.hf> vo.iir 19.36 uiruiiinf.Rrl to 
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The total deposits made by Indian Life 
Offices with the Keserve Bank of India, Calcutta, 
under se^ion 4(1) of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1912, up to the 8lBt December, 
1937, amounted to Government securities of the 
face value of Its. 1,94,77,000 as against securities 
of the face value of Bs. 1,73,88,000 in deposit 
on the 31st December 1936. 

TOTAL LIFE INCOME 

The total life assurance Income of the Indian 
companies in 1936 amounted to Us. 11*83 
crores and exceeded the preceding year's Income 
by over two crores. The income consisted 
of Bs. 844 lakhs under premiums. Its. 178 lakhs 
under Interest and Us. 118 lakhs under other 
receipts . 

LIFE FUNDS AND INTEREST YIELD 

The life assurance funds increased by Its. 41 
crores during 1936 and amounted to its. 40i 
crores at the end of tluit year. Tlie average 
rate of interest earned on tlio life funds during 
the year after deduction of income-tax at the 
source, was 4| per cent. 

The net rates of interest realised by the 
Indian Life Offices in each of the past six years 
are as follows 

Year 1981 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Rate of 

Interest.. 6*42 6 38 5*17 6*08 4*93 4*69 

POST OFnCE INSURANCE FUND 

Besides the Indian Life Offices, there are 
some pension funds, mostly connected with 
Government services, which are exempt from 
the operation of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1912. The Indian Post Office 
Insurance Fund is also exempt from the operation 
of that Act. The Post Office Insurance Fund 
was instituted by the Government of India In 
1888 for the benefit of the postal employees, 
but gradually admission to it has been thrown 
open to almost all classes of Government servants 
who are employed on civil duties. The fol- 
lowing are some of the important particulars 
relating to the business of the Fund for tlie year 
ending Slst March, 1937 : — total number of 
policies 94,588 ; total sums assured and bonuses 
Re. 19,66,73,000 ; total income Rs. 1,02,09,000 ; 
Life Assurance Fund Rs. 7,45,34,000. 

NON-UFE BUSINESS 

The net Indian premium Income of all com- 
panies under insurance business other than , 
life assurance during 1936 was Rs. 21 crores 
of which the Indian companies’ share was 
Rs. 74 lakhs and that of the non-Indian com- 
panies Rs. 2 crores. 

The total amount is composed of Rs. 137 
lakhs from fire, Rs. 52 lakhs from marine and 
Rs. 85 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The Indian companies received Rs. 36 lakhs 
from fire, Rs. 11 lakhs from marine, and Rs. 27 
lakhs from miscellaneous insurance business. 
The non-Indian companies received Rs. 101 
lakhs from fire, Rs. 42 lakhs from .marine, 
and Rs. 58 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 


From the net figures given above it is not 
osslble to form a correct estimate of the total 
uslness effected In India as a considerable 
portion of Indian business of both Indian 
and non-Indian companies is re-insured outside 
India. The Indian companies which transact 
a substantial amount of marine insurance 
business also operate outside India. These 
companies had a net premium Income of Rs. 70 
lakhs in 1936 from business outside India. 


ASSETS OF COMPANIES 


The following is a summary of the assets 
of Indian Companies : — 

Rs. 

Mortgages on property 

1,95 lakhs 

Loans on policies within their sur- 
render value 

4,40 ,, 

Loans 011 stocks and shares, etc. . . 

u „ 

Indian Government Securities 

25,84 „ 

Securities of Indian States 

33 „ 

British Colonial and Foreign 
Government Securities . . 

43 „ 

Municipal, Port and Improvement 
Trust Securities, etc 

4,93 „ 

Sluircs in Indian Companies 

3,40 „ 

Land and House Property 

2.90 „ 

Agents’ balances, outstanding pre- 
miums, outstanding and accrued 
interest, etc 

2,32 „ 

Deposit, cash and stamps 

2,19 „ 

Miscellaneous 

1,32 „ 

50,21 „ 


It will be seen that the bulk of the investments 
are in stock exchange securities which constitute 
about 70% of the total assets and amount 
to Rs. 341 crores after allowing for an investment 
fiuctuation fund of Rs. 76 lakhs provided for 
In the balance sheets. 

The total assets in India of non-Indian 
companies amount to Rs. 49 crores. The bulk 
of this amount — Rs. 88 crores — represents the 
Indian assets of companies constituted in the 
United Kingdom and Rs. 10 crores those of 
companies constituted in the Dominions and 
Colonies. The Indian assets of the American 
companies amount to Rs. 2 lakhs, those of the 
Continental companies to Rs. 27 lakhs, of the 
Japanese to Rs. 7 lakhs and of the Javanese 
to Rs. 1,000 only. Out of this total amount 
of Rs. 49 crores, Rs. 44 crores represent Indian 
assets of conmanies which carry on life assurance 
businesa in Indian either solely or along with 
other imniu^ce business. 

The es^penses of management of Indian 
oompMileiln 1986 was 24 * 1 per cent of the total 
incoane he against 24-8 in 1935. In 1913 the 
pereiintoge was 18 * 0. 

i!|li dividend to shareholders in 1936 was *7 
as against * 5 in 1935. It was the lowest 
ioilLOlS, 1919, 1924, and 1930 being *3. and the 
hliPt in 1928 being 1*8. 
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CLAIMS AND VALUATIONS 

In 1918 the dftlms by death were responsible 
for 32*9 per cent, ol the companies* outgo, and 
those by survlvance for only 9-7. In 1923, 
the figures were: by death, 21- 0 , and by 
survlvance, 15- 7-. In 1933, the respective 
figures were: 18 *9 and 13 -3, and In 1986, they 
were 18 -6 and 12 -8. 

One hundred and sixty-five Life Offices sub- 
mitted their accounts and business returns for 
the year 1936 under the provisions of the Indian 
Life Assurance Companies Act. The Insurance 
Year Book contains the results of the latest 
valuations of 91 of these Life Offices, a majority 
of which have undergone more than one valua- 
tion. The valuations disclosed a surplus in the 
case of 72 companies and deficit in the case of 
19 companies. The total surplus of these 72 
companies amounted to Rs. 4,11,00,000, of which 
Rs. 8,66,00,000 was allocated to policy-holders 
and Rs. 80,00,000 to shareholders and the balance 
was either set aside as an additional reserve or 
was carried forward unappropriated. The 
deficit in the case of 19 companies amounted to 
Rs. 6,25,000. Of these the deficit in the case 
of 17 companies, was covered by the paid-up 
capital, thus proving their solvency but preclud- 
ing the payment of bonus or dividend. In the 
case of the remaining two companies, the deficit 
was not covered by available assets, and they 
were taking steps to transfer their business to 
other Life Offices. 

NEW INSURANCE LEGISLATION 

Fundamental changes have been made in the 
Insurance Law by the new Insurance Act which 
came into operation on July Ist 1939. 

The Central Government have adopted legis- 
lation regarding compulsory third party motor 
insurance, as a result of the report made by the 
Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee. The 
Central Government have, however, left it to the 
Provincial Government to put this provision into 
effect within four years of the date of the Act 


coming Into force. The Act came into force on 
July Ist 1939. As a result of comprehensive 
enquiries made by the Motor Vehicles Insurance 
Committee in all quarters of India, it was found 
that the rate of deaths per motor vehicle was 
at least 93 per 10,000 compared with 69*4 
1 (the highest figure) in Italy and 7 • 4 (the lowest) 
in New Zealand. 

The figures for non-fatal accident in India 
were also found to be high, though there is 
reason to believe that a large number of such 
accidents were not reported. 

The Committee pointed out tliat the Introduc- 
tion of compulsory Insurance will not suffice by 
Itself to eradicate the dangerous incidental to 
motor transport. If steps were not taken to 
minimise the number of accidents, any scheme of 
compulsory insurance might fail because of its 
expense. 

One quotation will serve to show how necessary 
are the proposals urged in the Report : — 

“We Ixave received evidence that overloading 
of public vehicles, both passenger and goods, is 
common. We ourselves observed, at a place 
in Sind, a bus full Inside, with a heavy load of 
lugguage on the roof and a further complement 
of passengers on top. Goods vehicles are 
frequently loaded beyond the maker’s specifica- 
tions, with a dangerous strain on their machinery 
particularly the brakes. 

“We were Informed in Bombay that accidenta 
had been caused by such vehicles bringing down 
the ghats, loads which were in excess of the 
limit of safety. In Karachi town the statistics 
show that on an average every goods lorry 
plying in the town has an accident involving 
injury to a person once every 15 months.** 

SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Social Insurance Legislation is foreshadowed 
by the Bombay Government for certain types of 
workers and for this purpose statistics and 
other data are being collected. 




Finance. 


Tbe gradual evolution of tl^e present dnandal 
organlsaiwn of India is in many respects a 
reueotion ol her constitutional development. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes Independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process , was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
Che smallest Items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so Jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of tlielr right to corresixmd direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a contluuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “ contracts ” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later In the 
assignment of definite heads ol revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility whlclj had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
In the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments wore 
made masters In their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
ooutributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India In cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
whloh at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
orores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these diiforencos, 
BO the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget In 1028-20. 

But this did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase. The Government 
of India had taken the growing heads of 
revenue those which Issue from taxes on In- 
come and customs. The Provinces were left with 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with excise 
where steps are being taken to reduce the 
oouaumpoon of alcoholic liquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards prohibition. 
At the same time the Provinces wtril con- 


fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on Question and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Hound 
Table Conference. A sub-committce of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under tlie chali-manshlp of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied In the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chalnnan was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the tost of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scliemc. In the course of their report the 
J’odcral Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on Income though 
defensible In principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the sliare of income tax 
estimated to bo attributable to it. But in 
view of the Incomplete data on which the 
estimates wore made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation Is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial peroentages. 
A strict allocation on a pcrcontHgc basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in Income tax than 
they were entitled to. 

Eogardliig possible new sources of revenue; 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows : — 

FederaL 

Excise on Tobacco. — The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to bo that a sub- 
stantial revenue may beexpeotod from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed In the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be Imuosed on the cultivator, and It 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to bo so largely carried on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The difficulties In the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but It would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the near future. 

Excite on Matches— The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of fedentjUon. We are advised that the probable 
net yiela of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, wIHl due allowance for reduced oonsump- 
tion, wMld be about S erores, of which at least 
2.50 orores would be raised in British India. 
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0fh9t Eatcbct.— It 1b poBBlble that other 
exoise duties may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy ol India in the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
Introduction of such measures in the early 
yours of federation. 

Monopolies. — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Bound Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should bo au^entcd 
by a few selected monopolies. Prom the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
rlrcumstanccs that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue. 
Except in so far as the proposals olready noticed 
in regard to tobacco may bo regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
licence. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamns. — In the Peel Report it 
was observed that There is much to be 
said for federaliaing Commendnl Stomps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past," 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the Stares 
might not bo disproportionate to the revenue 
Involved. Wo do not, hoM'ever, wish to 
prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to Include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax. — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were Imposed on companies registered in 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-tax on companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

Provincial 

Taxation of Tdbacco. — We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypolhesi 
tha Introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industriallaed ; and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at thelaotory by one Unit of the Federation 
would bo a tax on consumers in other Units. 


It will be seen from onr later proposals In 
regard to powers of taxaUmi that the federallsa- 
tlon of tobacco excise woidd not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may bo expected to form ot 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties. — Bombay Is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the Imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was uns^tc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. (Here it may be 
noted that in 1038 the Government of India 
deputed a special officer, Sir Alan Lloyd, of the 
Central Board of Revenue, to conduct an investi- 
gation into the possibilities of instituting a 
system of deatli duties in India. The upshot of 
the investigation was that the Government of 
India decided not to proceed with the proposal 
to impose death duties, as most provincial 
Governments were opi)OBed to it.) 

Temsinal Taxes. — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
We are not prepared to regard terminal taxes 
as a normal source of revenue. 

Taxation of Africultural Incomaa* — We 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural Incomes, 
but we have considered, as wo were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of **the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
If they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.'* 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and laud revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we thinl( 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presnmably be no dlflft- 
culty in drafting into the oonstitntion a 
definition of agricultural Income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian Income-tax 
law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricultural 
Income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which be is liable on 
either section of his income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be Inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provlnciai Govemmeni 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
cooperation ol the o^r Government. 
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We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
tbe yieM at such taxation. (Here it may be 
noted that during 1938 more than one Provincial 
Oovranment expressed its intention of taxing 
agricultural incomes. The Government of 
took steps to Introduce legislation to this 
end. while the (^vemments of Bombay and 
Maoras were known to be examining the 
position.) 

Niameyer Report* 

A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Oonstitutional Eeforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa> 
tion and prospects of India. The investigation 
was carried out by Sir Otto Nlemeyer whose 
report was published in April 1986. The 
Boport proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions and partly in the form of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly In the form of distribution 
to the Jute growing provinces of a further 
12^ per cent, of the Jute tax. 

Annual cash subventions are as follows : 
To the U. P. Rs. 25 lakhs for 6 years only, 
to Assam Es, 80 lakhs, to Orissa B.s. 40 lakhs, 
to the N. W, P. Province Ba. 100 lakhs (sub- 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Bs. 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years. 

The total improximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Nlemeyor is as follows 
Bengal B«. 75, Bihar Bs. 25, C. P. Es. 15, Assam 
Bj. 45, N. W. F. Province Rs. 110, Orissa 
Es. 60, Sind Es. 105, and U. F. Es. 25. extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Es. 192 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further non-reourrent grant 
of Es. 19 lakhs and Sind of Es. 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 


the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act. The centre is to distribute the income-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent, 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores. 

As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income-tax. Sir Otto Nlemeyer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division : — ^Madras 15, Bombay 20, 
Bengal 20, U. P. 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P. 
5, iasam 2, N. W. P. Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to distribute any 
j part of income-tax proceeds for the first five 
ears from beginning of provincial autonomy 
ut that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, he 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. His remarks 
on this point were : — 

The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that in five years' time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit. Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 

*' I believe that both the early establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in itself are 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem. •• 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of tne year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the L^slative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell. Trade depression, coupled with 
dvil disobedience movement, had completely 
'dtiated the estimates made for 1980-81. * These 
estimates showed a surplus of Es.SO lakhs; the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Es. 18.56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt. 

Turning to the estimates for 1981-82, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Es. 18.16 
erores, including a drop of Es. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4| crores ,in income-tax. The total 


deterioration under Finance headings was 
Es. 376 lakhs and on commercial dejuirtments 
Es. 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Es. 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Es. 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Es. 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Es. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Es. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Es. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Es. 14.51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 

Supplementary Budget.— ‘It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates In the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Asseml^ 
with a Supplementary Finance iBUl. Ha 

S roMed to deal with the sltuatloa on three 
istmet lines, firstly, to reduce expenditure; 
secondly, to impose an Mnergenoy out miglariee ; 
aaii thirdly, to impose fresh taxation. 
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Tk« 193Z‘S3 Bttdftt.— ’ProBontlngthe 1 032* S3 
budget on March 7, 1982, the finance Member 
explained that the oircumstanceB were somewhat 
unusual. The supplemontary budget had been 
Introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1031. 

The 1933-34 Budfat.— In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-84 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad. 


The 1934-35 Budget.— In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-85 it was necessary to 
find means of Improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 153 lakhs. The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar, a reduction in the silver import by 21 annas 
to 6 annas per ounce and the abolition of the 
export duty on raw hides. Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
Jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by I 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. Favourable changes in postal 
and telegraph charges were announced. 

Th# 1935-36 Budget.— This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs. 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction. The Silver duty was 
reduced to 2 annas an ounce. The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished. The remaining 
surplus of Rs. 1,42 lakhs was disposed of, first. 
In restoring the emergency cuts in pay, and 
second, in taking off some of the surcharge on 
income-tax. This surcharge was reduced by 
one-third ; the cost was Rs. 1,86 lakhs, leaving a 
nominal surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Tk« 1936-37 Budget— In opening the 1936- 
87 budget the Finance Member announced that 
the final accounts lor 1934-85 had exceeded the 
anticipated surplus of Rs. 827 lakhs and had 
actually provided a surplus of Rs. 4,95 lakhs. 
The revised forecast for 1935-30 also anticipated 
a surplus of Rs. 242 lakhs. For 1936-37 the 
revenue expected was Rs. 87,35 lakhs. 

The Finance Member then announced that the 
remaining sum of Rs. 1,97 lakhs from 1935-86 
would be transferred to a revenue reserve fund 
to help out the finances of the first year of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy. The surplus for 1936-37 
was estimated at Rs. 2,05 lakhs, and this was 
disposed of in two ways. First, the remaining 
surcharge on income-tax and sui>ertax was cut 
by a half, leaving it at one-twelfth of the original 
figure : further, income-tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 a year was abolished. 
Second, a postal concession was made by increas- 
ing the weight of the one-anna letter from half 
to one tola, and adopting a scale of an additional 
half-anna for every additional tola. The 
effect these changes was to reduce the surplus 
to Rs. 7 lakhs. 


The 193746 Budgst — Bhortly the story of 
the 1937-38 Budget speech was that for the 
year about to dose an anticipated surplus 
of Rs. 6 lakhs had turned into a deficit of Rs. 197 
lakhs. This disappointment was largely due 
to smaller receipts from customs and income-tax. 
For the year alK>ut to open it was shown that 
it was necessary to fill up a gap of Rs. 158 lakhs, 
which would have been Rs. 342 lakhs except 
for an amount available in the revenue reserve 
fund. This prospective deficit was met by a series 
of imports. The import and excise duties on 
sugar and silver were raised. On silver, both 
duties were raised from two annas an ounce to 
three annas an ounce. On sugar there was an 
increase In the excise duty on khandsari sugar 
from ten annas per cwt. to Rs. 1-5 per cwt,, 
and on sugar other than khandsari or palmyra 
from Rs. 1-5 per cwt. to Rs. 2-0 per cwt. At the 
same time, the import duty on sugar was raised 
from Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. to the rate at which the 
excise duty was leviable on sugar other than 
khandsari or palmyra j)lu8 Rs. 7-4 per cwt. 
Further, the existing salt duty which was due 
to expire was continued for another year. Lastly 
certain changes were introduced in the postal 
rates for book-pattern and sample packets, and 
for parcels. The existing rates of income-tax 
and super-tax were continued for a further period 
of a year. 


Tilt 1936-39 Budget. — Introducing the 1938* 
39 Budget, the Finance Member explained that 
expenditure for the year about to close had 
been increased through the cost of military 
operations made necessary in Waziristan which 
totalled Rs. 176 lakhs. The results showed that 
the financial year would require Rs. 109 lakhs 
from Revenue Reserve Fund to balance the 
Budget. When it was introduced the estimate 
was for a nominal .surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs after 
utilising the whole of the Revenue Reserve Fund 
of Rs.184 lakhs. 


Revenue for 1938-39 was expected to be 
Rs. 85,92 lakhs, with expenditure at Rs. 65,88 
, lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs. No 
changes in the taxation system were proposed, so 
that the 1938-39 Budget was generally regarded 
as a 8t(Uu8 quo budget, although it had certain 
special features in respect of defence expenditure 
and the financing of provincial autonomy. 

Defanca, — The outstanding feature of the 
Budget was the increase in defence expenditure. 
Bs. 38 lakhs of increase was to be taken from 
the ordinary revenue. An additional sum of 
Rs. 80 lakhs was to be expended representing a 
free balance in the Defence Reserve Fund and 
balances in the military expenditure equalisa- 
tion funds not immediately required. This sum 
would finance improvements in India’s coastal 
defences, the erection of a factory to make India 
self-sufficient in the matter of high explosives 
and would pay for a scheme of mechanisation of 
certain Indian units under consideration. 
The sum of £100,000 a year hitherto paid 
to the British Government towards the naval 
defence of India was no longer to be paid. The 
British Government agreed to forego the 
amount on condition that the Government of 
India maintained a seagoing fleet of not less than 
six modern escixi vessw to be free to co-opnate 
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with the Eoyal Ifavy for the defence of India 
«Bd, in addition, to fulfil tlieir resi^nslbility for 
local naval defence of Indian porta. 

The Finance Member’s chief aims In connection 
with the 1938-89 Budget were to find the money 
required to pay for the Inauguration of Provincial 
autonomy and to hand over to the Provinces as 
large a share of revenue as possible, while at the 
same time safeguarding the Central finances on 
which the progress and prosperity of the Centre 
and the Provinces alike aepond. While the 
separation of Burma caus^ a net loss of 
Rs. crores, the payments to the Provinces 
under the Neimeyer Award had that year 
amounted to Es.l.bS lakhs. Thus to start the 
Provinces in a sound state their previous debts 
to tlie Centre were to a considerable extent 
cancelled and the remainder consolidated at a 
lower rate of interest, at a loss to the Centre, 
but of course with a corresponding gain to the 
Provinces of about a crore. Additional grants- 
in-aid to deficit Provinces amounted to Us. 56 
lakhs and there were additional payments 
from the proceeds of the jute duty of Bs. 54 
lakhs besides B3.2,19 lakhs on account of the 
original 50 per cent, of this duty. Then with 
the improvement in railway revenues a start was 
made on the distribution of income-tax receipts 
to the Provinces — Bs. 1,38 lakhs in 1938-30 
and an expected Bs.1,28 lakhs in 1939-40. 

With only a nominal surplus at the end of 
1938-89 there could be no question of reducing 
taxation. Nor could any further central grants 
be afforded for rural development. Since 
the main responsibility for social and economic 
betterment had devolved on the Provinces, the 
Centre’s primary obligation was to hand 
over as much revenue as possible to the Pro- 
vincial Governments for them to spend on their 
own schemes of rural development and on other 
ameliorative measures. A good start was 
made that year and the steps taken to ensure 
the soundness of the Central finances were 
designed to provide for the continuance of the 
task of releasing 7 crores of incomo-tax to the 
Provinces to the fullest extent possible. 

TIm 1939-40 Budget. — Presenting the 1939-40 
Budget, the Finance Member stated that the 
position as at March 31, 1939 disclosed a net 
deficit of B8.2,65 lakhs. This would be met out 
of the sum of Bs.3,00 lakhs provided in the 
1938-39 Budget for reduction or avoidance of 
debt, which meant that there would be virtually 
no debt repayment from revenue during the year 
about to close, though fortunately there would be 
no net addition to indebteduess. The basic 
reason for the deficit was the trade recession 
during the past year which had resulted in a 
drop in receipts from Customs Duties of Bs. 3,67 
lakhs. On the Expenditure side there was a 
net diminution of Bs. 1,18 lakhs, made up of a 
reduction of Bs. 18 lakhs in Civil Estimates 
counterbalanced by an Increase of Bs. 1,00 laklis 
in Defence Services. Increased receipts came 
from Central Excise Duties, Corporation Tax, 
Taxes on Income and Opium Duties ; decreases 
were recorded by Currency and Mint, and 
Ballways’ contribution. The net result was 
as stated above. 

Revenue.— Turning to the financial year 
1989-40, total revenue estimates amounted to 


I B3.82,15 lakhs as compared to Ba.8S,00 lafebf f Iq 
the revised estimates for the past year. Customs 
Duties were estimated to yield Bs.40,10 lakhs as 
against the last year’s revised estimates of 
B8.40,14 lakhs. The former figure allowed for 
a sum of Bs.39 lakhs payable to the States of 
Cocliin and Travaucore as their share of the 
customs revenue of Cochin Port, so they were 
really budgeting under customs for an Increase 
of 118.35 lakhs. Tlie estimate for Central Excise 
duties, at B8.8,28 lakhs, followed the previous 
revised estimates with minor variations. The 
main component of this figure was Bs.4,00 lakhs 
from the duty on sugar. As a result of a proposed 
change in the system of levying excise on 
khandsari sugar, an increase of Bs.51 laklxs was 
expected under this head, this increase being 
included in tlie previous figure of Bs. 4,00 
lakhs. 

The new system of incomo-tax, based upon the 
Income-Tax (Ameudmont) Act and the “ slab sys- 
tem ” of assessment (for details of which see 
under “ Income Tax ”) was expected to yield 
an increase of 118.1,31 lakhs over the previous 
year. But after allowing for the decline in ti’ade 
the net Increase would be only Bs.50 lakhs. 
The Posts and Telegraphs Department, it was 
anticipated, would produce an extra 118.12 lakhs 
over the year 1938-39. 

Expenditure. — On the Expenditure side, the 
total figure was Rs.82,65 lakhs, or Bs.3,00 lakhs 
less than the revised estimates for the previous 
year. This was largely explained by decreases 
of Bs.1,73 lakhs under Interest Charges and 
ll8.1,00 laklis under Defence, coupled with the 
continuance of certain economy measures. The 
Defence Budget stood at 118.45,18 lakhs, the 
reduction already mentioned being due to three 
heads * (1) The receipt of an additional £500,000 
under the Garran contribution from the British 
Exchequer ; (2) The transfer to the Imperial 
Establishment of four British Battalions, one 
Cavalry Begiment and five Tank Companies 
and (3) Drawing on military Sinking Funds to 
the extent of B8.49 lakhs. Under Interest 
Charges, savings were possible through reduced 
bonuses payable on Post Office Cash Certificates, 
and through a large scale conversion operation 
the previous summer. Thus, on the basis of the 
adoption of the new rates for income-tax, etc., 
and of tlie maintenance of existing taxation, the 
petition as at March 31, 1940 would be as follows. 
Eevenue, B8.82,15 lakhs. Expenditure, Bs.82,65 
lakhs. Prospective Deficit, Bs.SO lakhs. 

ClMuigM. — Tills prospective deficit the 

Fioajace Member proposed to meet by an increase 
o( per cent, in the tariff duty on imported 
^ttoii. The previous duty was six pies 
it was rai^ to one anna per lb. As 
cotton was entering the country at the 
IMe of 700,000 hales per annum, this doubling 

the duty was estimated to yield Bs.55 lakhs 
|huB converting the prospective deficit into a 
uominal surplus of Bs.S lakhs. 

The other ciiaiiges embodied in the Budget 
were the new rates of income-tax and super-tax 
drawh up on the “ slab system,” and a decrease 
in the exercise duty on khandsari sugar from one 
rupee to eight annas per cwt. At the same 
time, the definition of ^ factory ” in the Sugar 
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Excise Duty Act was altered to omit any refer- laklis, For the rest. It was provided that the 
ence to tiie number of men employed, thus existing inland postage rates and the existing 
bringing all kJumdmTi factories within it and salt duty should be continued for a further period 
raising the actual yield from the excise by B,a.51 of one year. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The following is a summary of the estimates of ways and means in India during 19S8-S9 and 

1939-40 






( In lakhs of rupeet.) 


Budget, 

Revised, 

Budget, 


1938-39. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

Excess of Revenue over Expenditure 

9 

—2,65 

5 

New Loan 


26,31 


Treasury Bills issued (net) 

5,00 

6,70 

—6,00 

Post Office Cash Certificates (net) 

—3,50 

—02 

—50 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits (net) 

e,C4 

4,76 

5,02 

Other Unfunded Debt (net) 

—4,25 

—4,50 

—3,66 

Discount Sinking Fund . . 

1,17 

14 

1,18 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

3,00 

3,00 

3,00 

Railway Depreciation Fund 

5,92 

5,04 

6,83 

Posts and Telegraphs Renewals Reserve Fund . . 

4 

5 

1 

Telephone Development Fund 

2.10 

2,16 

—35 

Defence Reserve and Equalisation Fund 

—1,50 

—44 

—1,06 

Revenue Reserve Fund 

—75 

—1,06 


Other Deposits and Advances (net) 

1,71 

35 

—14 

Total 

1,507 

39,18 

11,21 

Opening Balance 

9,41 

11,31 

9,47 

GRAND TOTAL . . 

25,08 

60,49 

20,68 

Capital Outlay — 




Railways . . 

6,83 

6,53 

4.75 

Posts and Telegraphs 

2,72 

2,70 

18 

Civil 

20 

11 


Commutation of Pensions . . 

—4 

—7 

*’—10 

Discharge of Permanent Debt 

3,02 

29,69 

8,17 

Civil Aviation 

23 

21 

17 

Economic development and improvement of rural areas . . 

80 

20 

86 

Broadcasting 

13 

9 

7 

Development in tribal areas in the N. W. F. P. 

2 

6 

.... 

Loans to public (net) 

—69 

—1,12 

II 49 

Payments to Reserve Bank lor Surplus Silver . . 

600 

6,00 

5,00 

Transfers through Reserve Bank (net) 




Provincial requirements (net) 

—1,39 

—1.44 

’-^*1,18 

Total . . 

16,33 

41,02 

11,93 

Closing Balance . . 

8,75 

9,47 

8,75 

GRAND TOTAL . . 

25,08 

50,49 

20,68 
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Geaeml Statamant of the Rovenot and Eiptnditiira. 

[ In thousands of Rupees. ] 


Revised Estimate, 
1938 - 39 . 


Budget Estimate. 
1939 - 40 . 


PrlnoifMil Heads of Revenue — 

Customs 

Central Excise Duties 

Corporation Tax 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

Salt 

Opium 

Other Heads 

Total— Principal Heads . . 

Railways ; Net Receipts (as shown in Railway 

Budget) 

Irrigation : Net Receipts 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net Receipts 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 

Blisoellaneous 

Defence Services 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and Provincial Governments . . 
Extraordinary Items 

Total Rkvenue .. 
Deficit 


Expenditure— 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenue. 
Railways ; Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (a 

shown in Railway Budget) 

Irrigation 

Poste and Telegraphs 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im 

provements 

Miscellaneous 

Defence Services . . 

Contributions and Miscellaneous adjustments bet 
Ween Central and Provincial Governments 
Extraordinary Items 


40 , 65.00 

8 , 28,00 

1,88,00 


1 , 19 , 56,76 

2 , 64,75 

1 , 22 , 21,51 


29 , 92,05 

10,26 

78,81 

14 , 38,46 

10 , 94,20 

36,30 


31 , 75,66 

77 

73,34 

63,23 

1 , 03,77 

67,22 

30,97 

1 , 39,65 

8 , 75,26 


1 , 21 , 79,95 


1 , 21 , 79,95 


29 . 62.25 
9,78 

78,02 

12 , 65,66 

11 , 04,14 

35,09 

2 , 78,28 

3 , 52,21 

53 . 93.26 


Total Expenditure Charged to Revenue . , 

fiiURPLUS . . 


1 , 22 , 21,51 


1 , 22 , 21,51 


1,21,79,95 


Land Revenue, 
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THE LAND 

The prlnolpU onderlylng the Land Eevenue 
system tn India has operated from time imme- 
moilaL It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government le the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The I 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of bis 
holding. The official term for the method j 
by which the Land Eevenue is determined is 
“ Settlement.'* There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India— Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed In perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the lahdlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudb since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land In a given dlstrici 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basil of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
villago area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is In vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The dutlee of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911):— "He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of tbo country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of oonstant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer's Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer Is liable 
to the supervision of tuperioi officers, the 
assessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Govemmrat before they become final 
in bJndhig : and his Judicial decisions may be 
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reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
I of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
I of every right which may fortu the subject of 
iutuxe dispute, whether affectmg the luiecests 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists." 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement and 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Rj/otwan and Ztmw* 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that In Eyot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; In Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryottoari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the headfi of the vil- 
lage being responsible tor the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails In the JNorth. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings Is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Kow 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of Improvements in 
bis holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by " unearned incre- 
ment." The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for Itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works In 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that Improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall bo exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for In definite rules. 

I Incidence of the Revenue. 

The inoldence of the revenue charges vaxiet 
recording to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and olroum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive ratl»r 
less than £8,000,000 from a total rental eatl- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regwrded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In aome iMurta 
the Impost falls as low as 85 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely Is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ry^ 
wari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government's share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
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llolM fnatly* About ilsteen yem ugo* tbe 

t ameut of India were Invited in an influ- 
y figned memorial to fix one-fift.b of the 
froduoe at the maximum Ooveroment 
td. In reply to this memorial and other 
vdptdaentadone the Government of India 
iLotd Oorzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu* 
tkm in delenoe ol their Land Revenue Policy. 
In It was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than It Is now Invited to 
exact '* and *' the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.** This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which It was based, was published 
as a volume ; It Is still the authoritative expO' 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by tills Resolution the following 
points are noted:— <1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation Is the keynote of the 
Government's policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent* of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
<2) In the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; <H) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; ( 4 ) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 
over-aesessment Is not. as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance- 
fa) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per taUum ; {1) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remlsilons being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people; (e) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments In oases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement ol rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail tbe whme or a portion of bis estate, and 
to place It beyond the danger of alienation by 
bis heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
pused at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Govemmeat which derili||^fpch considerable 


proportion of Its reveneil 
Intarfere In the InteresICf 
eiaieei. This Act greatlyi 
of the cultivator by protM 
of bis land in payment^ 


in the land, to 
cultivating 
Iftk the credil 
it the alienation 
ik. It had the 


^eot of arresting the proMM by which tbe 
Pu&iab peasantry were becoming the economic 
•arts of moueylendert. A good deal of legis-i 


latton affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called tor more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent hsttlement (in 
the words ol tbe Resolution quoted above), 
'* so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.** 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the lutiresta 
of the latter, Its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator Is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of tbe great advantage to 
tbe agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Eights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay lor 1911-12, it is stated :— ** The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But tbe 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
I much cultivation bad extended throughout 
the whole of 80 years’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryate 
In reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and roralsetoos are freely 
granted after proper Inquiry. 

I Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in tbe All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungxeba 
from a much smaller Empire. 

Since the coming into operation of provincial 
autonomy in April 1037, there has been a great 
Impetus towards land revenue reform in most 
provinces, the primary object being to better 
the lot of the tenant by modifying Zemindari 
rights and usages, and by altering the system of 
land revenue assessment. To this end, legislation 
has been introduced in practically all the auto- 
nomous provinces during the years 1937 to 1939 
and widespread changes are in process of being 
made everywhere. 

The Uteti^ure on tbe subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — ** Land Reve- 
nue Policy of tbe Indian Government,** 1902 
Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell's *' Land Systems of British 
India**: Sir John Strachey’s '* India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,** (Macmil- 
lan A Co.) ; M. Joseph Challley’s ** Adminis- 
trative Problems of Bmlsb India ” (Mac- 
mlUao A Oo.; 1010), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 
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The Exctse revenofi to British India Is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drucs, toddy and opium. It Is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tern- 
pprancp reformers to represent the traffic In 
Intoxicating liauors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-Brltlsb days the drlnkins of spiri* 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm Juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured molt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
rota I receipt* from liquors. It is naually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Ont-Stlll 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Ont-StlU System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but It only enabled 
Government to Impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for polith^il and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 

Tliere were tribes of aboricrines who recrarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor In 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The Introduction 
of any svatero amongst those peoples had to 
be worked verv cautiously. Gradnallv as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangemente 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect Its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon Issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments It has also been possible to regulate 
and anpervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
Its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport nasses, establlsliment supervision. Im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-StiU System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior In order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 


First: farms of large tracts; Second; farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the comhlh- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provlooial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the sub}eot In 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development fiom the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical In details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note Iving in attempts, where It has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
In Its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Ont-8t11l System 
has in Its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-suppiv system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Pree-snpply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers In respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand Is one In 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a fanner 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue lu the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Heforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district Is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
In the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately diaposeil of. This Is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other slenifloaut reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
ttegulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
In the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Commltteea 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise was made over entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
' principle In fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of llliolt 
dlstlUatioD. 

Sap of the date, palmjrra, and eoeoannt palms 
called toddy. Is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue Is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which It Is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shoplioense fees. Xn Bengal and Burma 
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Prohibition. 


tlM tale of ahop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation . Gonntry brands of mm, and so-called 
biaodies and whiskies, are distilled firom grape 
ihtoe, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
^tivate distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of 
a light beer for European and Eurasian 
ooDsumption. 

PROHlBmON, 

Since the Introduction of provincial 
autonomy in April 1987, it has become the 
avowed policy in principle of all provincial 
Governments to discourage the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages; but the Congress administra- 
tions have gone further and have adopted an | 
active policy of enforcing prohibition within a 
period of years. The measures taken by them have 
varied from province to province, but generally 
speaking, they have taken the form of declaring 
certain areas, either urban or rural, '* dry,’* 
and within those areas the production, sale and 
consumption of liquor has been banned. Thus 
In Madras, the Salem district has been declared 
“ dry ” ; a special excise regime has been set 
up and active steps are being taken to wean 
the populace from the use of liquor. Early 
reports indicated that a considerable measure 
of success had been attained, but more recently 
it has been officially admitted that ’’ enthusiasm 
for prohibition is waning.” In the United 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Assam, similar steps are being taken to 
prevent the people of certain areas from drinking 
alcohol 

In Bombay, the experiment (although the 
Government decline to regard the scheme as 
experimental, holding it to be their settled policy) 
has gone a stage further. The second largest 
city in the province, Ahmedabad, has been 
officially ” dry ” since September 1938, and 
it has been announced that tlie capital, Bombay, 
Is to go ” dry ” as from August 1939. In each 
case a system of personal permits is allowed. 
In Ahm^bad, these permits, giving the right 
to consume a limited number of “units” of 
alcohol a month, are granted to Europeans and 
“confirmed addicts.” In Bombay, it is proposed 
to restrict “ permits ” to persons of non-Aslatlc 
domicile, though an appeal has been made even 
to them to conform to Indian sentiment on the 
subject. In Madras, newspapers and magazines 
published within the province are forbidden 
to publish liquor advertisements ; in Bombay, 
Government propose to enact a similar law. 

Although Excise is a provincial subject, it 
may be noted that foreign liquor is subject to an 
Im^rt duty at the tariff rates, which are set 
out In the Customs Tariff. The proceeds of 
this duty go to the Government of India, and 
there is as yet no indication that Uie Central 
authorities have adopted prohibition as a general 
principle. Indeed, the prospects are that the 
provinces which favour prohibition will have to 
attempt their own enforcement without the 
active assistance of the Central Customs Depart- 
ment at the ports. Thus the cost of enforcement, 
already high, may be InwMsed by the need to 
emrtoy preventive staff 

controlled by the laovfn^^ concerned. As to 
the financial implications of Prohibition, ^ey 
are far-reaching. In Bombay Province alone, 


Government propose during the year 1989-40 
to sacrifice a revenue of Es. 1,40 lakhs derived 
from Excise, while in a full year the sacrifice 
will be in the neighbourhood of Es. 250 lakhs 
(for total prohibition in the province), or about 
a quarter of the whole provincial revenue. 
This loss it is proposed to make good by a series 
of new taxation measures. A further complica- 
tion is caused by the existence of Indian States, 
whose territory is inextricable mingled with 
British India, which have not yet edited a 
prohibitionist policy. The Congress Govern- 
ments rely upon their co-operation to prevent 
smuggling, but the fact remains that in many 
States alcohol is manufactured on a large scale 
and forms a considerable proportion of the 
State revenues. 

Drags. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed In India fall under three mam 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
otiarag, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. Phe main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of char as 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the let April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved In water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other laige towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from ti e 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens Is 
DOW under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of Import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It was decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent, aanuolly in each subsequent year 
until exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 1985. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Frovlaoe to Provinos. 
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SALT. 


Xbe salt revenne was Inherited by the British 
Gtovemment from Native rule, together with a 
mlscellaneons transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt daty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kobat Mines in tiie Punjab; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Bajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the leaser Eann of 
Cutch : and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Bange mines contain an inezbaus* 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Ba^utana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine la extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine la also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product Is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works lor the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1928. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let Into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large vmume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea-salt difllcult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is Imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the Indigenous salt Is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 


remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Bajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Oommeroe 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties 
with Native States permit of the free movement 
of salt throughout India, except from the Porto- 

? ;ue3e territories of Goa and Damaun. on the 
rentiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was B«. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1^3, It was reduced to 
Bs. 2 : in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Be. 1 and 
in 1916 It was raised to Bs. 1-4-0 . The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent., 
between 1903-1908. In 1928 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Bs. 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Be. 1-4-0. The duty remained 
at Bs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1981. It was raised to Bs. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 80th September 1981. Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
of annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. In April 1930 the 
Import duty was reduced to H annas per 
maund, while the exdse duty remained the 
same. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the a^tation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
the abolition of all customs dues In 1882. The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern- 
ment of India to look tor fresh sources of reyenuc 
and in 1894 five per cent, duties were reimposed. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 


The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
Introduction of the lmx)eTlal Customs Service in 
1906. Since that dat^ of the five Colleotorshlp 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Bangoon, and Karachi) three' are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( i , «., ** Co- 
venanted Civilians*’). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service— 3 vaoan- 
I oles, and (5) by the Secretary of State — 19 vaoan- 
lolos. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts tae in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service; The **8ub- 
ordinate ” staff is recruited entirely la India , 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first Imposed In 
India In 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than Oid. In the pound on all Incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 


changes have from time to time been made In 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This Imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture whksh were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
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at the rate of five plea In the rupee, or about to meet the emergency of that year. The 
•id. In the poimi ; on incomes between 600 and surcharges were subsequently scaled down In 
i 000 rupees at the rate of four pies In the rupee succeeding years, but were not completely 
or about 6d. In the pound. In March 1908 abolished until after the passage of the Income- 
the minlranm taxable income was raised from Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939. That Act itself 
600 to 1,000 rupees. The Income-tax schedule was the sequel to an exhaustive inquiry from 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 1936 onwards by a committee consisting of Khan 
la the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of Bahadur J. B. Vachha, C.I.E., Commissioner 
Increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit of Income-Tax in Bombay, and Messrs. C. W. 
arislDS out of war conditions. Auers and S. P. Chambers of the British Inland 

Revenue Department. Their report covered a 
Since then the process has been almost cootl- wide field and made numerous recommendations, 
nuons andln every financial difficulty the author- niost of which were incoimorated in the Act of 
Ities turn to the Income-Tax as a means of a summary of which is given below, 

raising fresh revenue. Among other recommendations was that for the 

adoption of the " slab ” system Instead of the 
The Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931 “ step " system, and this was duly done in the 
imposed surcharges on income-tax and super-tax India Budget of 1939. 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 


Based on Slab System. 


INCOME-TAX 

(a) Individuals, Unregistered Firms, Hindu Undivided Families and Associations of persons 
{other than Companies ). — 

Rate. 

First Rs. 1,600 of income Ml. 

Next ,, 3,500 ,, „ 9 pies in the rupee. 

,, ,, 6,000 ,, ,, 1 anna 3 pics in the rupee. 

,, M 6,000 „ ,, 2 annas in the rupee. 

Balance of income 2 annas 6 pics in the rupee. 

No tax payable on Incomes not exceeding Rs. 2,000 ; Income-Tax on incomes just above 
Bs. 2,000 to be restricted to half the excess of the income above lls, 2,000. 

(b) Rate for Companies and local authorities — 2' annas 6 pies in the rupee. 


SUPER-TAX. 

(a) Assessees other than Companies . — 

- Rate. 

First Rs. 26,000 Ml. 

Next ,, 10,000 1 anna in the rupee. 

,, ,, 20,000 2 annas in the rupee. 

,, „ 70,000 , 3 annas in the rupee. 

„ M 76,000 vV -1 4 annas in the rupee. 

„ ,,1,50,000 ‘ 5 annas in the rupee. 

„ ,,1,50,000 6 annas in the rupee. 

Balance of income 7 annas in the rupee. 

(b) Companies and heal authorities . — 

1 anna in the ruj^c on the whole Income (no exempted slab). 

No surcharge is charged in respect of either Income-Tax or Super-tax. 
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INCOME-TAX REFORMS. 


As already mentioned, the publication of the 
Income-Tax Inquiry Report In 1936 was followed 
by Important reforms and far-reaching legisla- 
tion. Among the reforms was the bringing Into 
force, as from April 1, 1939, of the “ slab ” 
system of income-tax assessment, details of which 
are given in the foregoing table. The post of 
Income-Tax Officer to the Government of India 
was created and Mr. S. P. Chambers was appoint- 
ed to it. 

The new Income-Tax (Amendment) Art of 
1939, which was passed after protracted debate 
in and much modifleation by the Central Legis- 
lature, was intended to bring up to date the 
procedure of the Income-Tax Department and 
to render its methods more efficient. It 
embodied provisions designed to stop up existing 
loopholes and prevent evasion of income-tax 
law : also to adjust categories of income-tax 
payers so as to mulct the wealthy minority 
more while giving relief to the small man. The 
chief operative clause was Clause 4, the provi- 
sions of which are : — 

In respect of foreign income, persons who are 
not resident in British India pay on income 
arising or received in British India only. Persons 
who are resident but not ordinarily resident in 
British India pay on income arising in British 
India and on foreign Income brought into British 
India. Persons who are resident and ordinarily 
resident in British India pay on income arising 
in British India, on foreign income brought into 
British India, and also on foreign income not 
brought into India, with a deduction of Rs. 4,500 
on the last mentioned class of Income. Where 
foreign income-tax is payable on income arising 
abroad, one-half of the Indian tax, or one-half of 
the foreign tax, whichever is the lower. Is allowed 
as a deduction from the tax payable. Where 
foreign income cannot be brought into India 
owing to exchange restrictions, the income-tax 
on that income is not collected until such time 
as it can be brought in. 


As to the definitions of “ residence ”, they are 
as follows ; To be resident, a person must 
either be in British India for at least half the 
year or have a house maintained in British India 
and visit it at least once during the year, or have 
been in British India for at least 366 days out of 
the previous four years and visited British India 
at least once during the year. To be ordinarily 
resident, a person must have been resident for 
nine out of the previous ten years and must also 
have been in British India for 780 days in the 
previous seven years. A company is deemed to 
be resident in India if it is controlled in India or 
if more than half its income arises in British India, 

Other important provisions of the Act are 
those providing for the setting up of an Appellate 
Tribunal (to start functioning after two years) 
whose personnel will consist of an equal number 
of judicial members and accountant members 
and w’hose purpose will be to hear appeals by 
assessces from the findings of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-Tax ; relief to be grant- 
ed in respect of life insurance premiums, provi- 
dent fund contributions and superannuation 
contributions fund with special concessions to 
Hindu undivided families ; the abolition of the 
previous exemption of leave salary, that is, 
salary earned In India but payable out of India 
to assessees while they are on leave out of the 
country ; a changed system of depreciation 
allowance from the former prescribed percentage 
of the original cost of the asset to a prescribed 
percentage of the ” written down value ” of the 
asset ; and finally, a most important change, 
extension of the liability to pay income-tax 
from all persons called upon by an income-tax 
officer to make a return, to all persons whose 
total income exceeded Rs. 2,000 in the previous 
year. This liability to pay income-tax becomes 
obligatory upon those whose incomes exceeded 
Rs. 2,000 in the previous year and failure to ask 
for and fill in a return form without reasonable 
cause Involves a liability which may be as much 
as one and a half times the tax payable. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 20th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1898, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of the 
Indian Ck^inago Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and sliver coins of the Oovemment of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopai and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-oolnage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no ooinage of 
rupees ; but In the following year It seemed that 
oolnags was necessary, and It was begun In 
February lOOO, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for mainly with 


the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
R^orve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores o! 
rupees in toe year ending the Slst March 1910 
Including the rnpees Issued in connection with 
the conversion of the cnrrencies of Kative 
States. From the profit aonming tc Govern- 
ment on the ooinage it was decided to oonstitnte 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fond 
as the mo*t effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in storting seenritiee, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and It was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fond, six erores 
should be kept in rnpees In India, instead of 
being invested in gold eecntities. The Gold 
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Keeervfi Fond wm then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Beaerve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohnrs In India and the last coinage of 
single mohnrs before 1018 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-02. 

A Eoyal proclamation was issued in 1018 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay* It stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
omred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
snbj^ect to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they sliall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
Of) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint moy be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Ponding the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Eoyal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,708 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Es. 8^16,45,646. 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1018, and 1,205,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Eoval Mint 
was closed in April, 1910, owing to difficulties 
In supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1027 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
pnoe of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
^es per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty -fourths was notified as Government^; 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligatici#; 
Great Britain and India left the gold stand atd 
in September 1031 but the buying and soiling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
add. the Bombay Mint made speciid arrange- 
menit for the refining of Ihld by the ohlorme 
THrooess and at the end of tne year 1910-20 the 
Eefinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver. 


The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
ere 



FINE 

SILVEE 

grains. 

Allot 

grains. 

Total 

grains. 

Eupee 

165 

15 

180 

Half-rupee . . 

821 

7i 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna piece . . 

41i 

3| 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2-anna piece 

20| 

1| 

221 


One rupee = 106 grains of fine silver. 
One shillings 80fV grains of fine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 *0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was Introduced Into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 


Double pice or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna 831 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows ; — 

Standard Diameter 
weight In In milll- 
grains troy, metres. 

Pice 76 25*4 

Half-pice . . . . 37i 2l *15 

Pie 25 17*46 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provided for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 mlllimotres and its least 
diameter 19*8 mllliroetros. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1900 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction untU 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present cme-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1017-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel coins in 1019. 
The eight-anna nickel has been withdrawn from 
circulation. In March 1939, it was announced 
that a new half-anna coin was to be introduced 
about September in the same year. The coin 
will be of oupro-niokel, of the same design as 
the square- cut two-anna nlckelpiece, but mu^ 
smaller in size. 
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1. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was Closlntf the Mints. — The whole question 
a mono-metalllc system, with silver as the stand- was examined by a strong committee under the 
ard ot value and a circulation of silver rupees presidency of Lord Herschell, whose re^rt is 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
of new and very productive silver mines in the decided in 1803 to close the mints to the un- 
Unlted States of America the supply of silver restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
value. The result was that the gold value of the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, feil value of Its silver content. Government ceased 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain* 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
cial to trade, but they were still more preludicial standard of value for all internal transactions, 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- Since Government refused, and no*one else had 
ment of India has to meet every year in London the power to coin rupees, as soon as clrcnrastan- 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
interest on the debt, the salaries of omoials on exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
large pay ment for stores required for State enter* and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the undertaking of Government to give notes or 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees the to 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which pound sterling, gold began to accumulate In the 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt Paper Currency Reserve. These purposeshaving 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in been attained, a second committee was appoint* 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
Increase in taxation, which should be avoided to consider what further steps should be adopted 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take in the light of these conditions. The report of 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal A 18 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
They proposed that the exchange value of the tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- portion of them was put in practice. The offl* 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
further suggested that the British sovereign pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
should be mime a legal tender and a current coin were declared unlimited legal tender in India, 
in India : that the Indian mints should be But after a first attempt, vhen sovereigns soon 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely to support the gold standard by an active gold 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
condition wnicli compelled the Government of invested in Briti^ securities. These practices 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for gaverisetoconditions which were never conteni- 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
rupees to the sovereign. It was impossible lor the been made to the Home Charges of the Govtm- 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the are met by the sale of what are called Council 
balance of trade turned against India, it was Bills. That is to say. the Secretary of State, 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To acting on behalf of tne Government of India, 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be England In London. These Bills when presented 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be in India were eashed at the Government Tret* 
set aside In a special reserve, to be called the surles. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost Council Bills only to meet his actual reqnlro- 
of coining rupees wasapproximately elevenpence ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at favour of India over and above this figure would 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- be liquMatad, as it Is in other oountnes, by ^e 
able {they were to have been kept in gold, so as Importation of bullion or by tbe creation of 
to be freely available when required for the credits. It is a fact Uai owing to tbs failure 
support of exebango, of tbe policy of encouraging an active gold 
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Circulation to support tbe gold standard, gold for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
tended to accumulate in India In embarrassing Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
Quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of finance himself by drawing on the funds In the 
State declared his intention of selling Council Gold Standard i^serve. But it was apparent 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
shilling fourpenceone-elghth — thatistosay gold not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
import point. The ellect of this policy was to the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold, 
limit the Import of gold to India, for it was The Government of India refused and exchange 
generally more convenient to d^osit the gold fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty* 
In London and to obtain Council Bills against it, seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
than to ship the gold to India. Kevertheloss way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
financed in sovereigns It was sometimes cheaper threepence twenty-nine tblrtyseoonds, represent- 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from lug gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
Bifypt. or even from Australia, than to buy export of gold. These were met in London from 
Council Bills. Considorable quantities of the funds In the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
sovereigns found their way Into India and to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
clrcnlated freely, particularly in the Bombay sterling were sold, which regularied the position 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
Central Provinces. were gradually evolved the main principles of 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in silver rupees and rupee notes In India, with the 
India in 1907, and the general financial atrln- sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
genoy all over the world which followed the tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
Amerlcan financial crisis in the autumn, caused erelgn, or one and fourponce. The rate of 
the Indian exchange to become weak In Novem- exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
her. This was one of the occasions ooutemplated, import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee at gold point In Loudon ; It was prevented 

when it proposed the formation of the Gold from falliiig below gold point by the sale of 
Standard Reserve, There had been very heavy Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
colning of rupees In India and the amount in the o**®) gold export point In India. But it 
B.eserve was ample. But the Reserve was in not the system proposed by the Fowler 

seourities not in gold, and was therefore not In a Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one only a limited gold olTCuIatlon ; some people 
for the realisation of securillea, iloreover the invented for It the novel term of the gold 
authorities did not realise that a reserve la for use exchange standard , a term unknown to the law 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed of India. It was described by one of the most 
that In times of weakness it would be sufficient active workers in It as a " limping standard." 


111. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
many orltloi||p( the system. Some hankered for bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
a return to m open mints ; others objected to until at one point money was not available for 
the practice ^ umlmlted sales of Council Bills loans even against Government securities and 
as forcing rupeOs into circulation in excess of the the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
requirements of the (j^ountry. But the general things wore done, it was contended, on the obiier 
advantages of a fixed exchange wore so great as dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
tosmotherthevoioesof the critics, and the trade Office, from which all Indian Infiuence was 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to excluded, and on which London banking Infiu- 
the one and tourpenny rupee. But there gradu- euoe was supreme. The India Office for long 
ally grew up a formidahle body of criticism ignored this orltlolBm,notli it was summarised 
directed against the administrative measures in a series of articles in The Timee, and public 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were o pinion was f oonssed on the discussion through 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs, 
log It In gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve Montagu A Co., Instead of through their recog- 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
of the difficulty of financing its railway exmndi- England. The Government could no longer 
tare ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper afford to stand aloof and yet another Ounenoy 
Oarreucy Reserve from India to London ; at ihej iiCommittee was appointed under the ohalrman- 
bolding of a portion of the Gold Standard Be- shlpof Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
serve In silver in order to facilitate the coining as ibe Chamberlain Committee, 
of rupees; and at the nolimited sales of Council New Measiiroa* — The conclusions of this 
Bills at rates whioh prevented the free flow of Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
gold to India, thus forotag token rupees into support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
droulation in quantities In excess of the require- that it was not to the advantage of India to en* 
menu of the country. The cumulative effect courage the Internal use of gold as currency ; 
of Uiis poUoy was to transfer from India to Lon* that the internal currency should be supported 
don an immense block of India's resources, aggre- by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
gating over seventy millions, where they were sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
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amount oi tbe Gold Standard Ueserve, one-half 
of which should be held In gold; that the sllTei 
branch of the Gold Standard Keserve ehould be 
abolished ; that Eeverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that tbe Paper Currency ehould be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the Fi- 
nance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of eioessive balances In London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being **not 
guilty, but do not do it again.** They gave a 
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passing commendation to the idea of a Sute 
ilank. Sir James Begble, the only Indian 
banker on tbe Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten-^ 
Sion of the token currency by provMing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to tbe currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY 

The report was in t hehands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of tbe war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
68,707,000 being sold up to the end of January 
1015. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
Bat these were transient features and did not 
demaud a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of tbe Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by tbe demand for 
Indian produce for tbe United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of tbe British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
It we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the pre^ouB quinquennium. Tbe disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
tbe precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on tbe movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note Issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnlted Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


AND THE WAR. 

rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an Increased demand 
for the metal. Tbe price of silver in 1915 
was 27i pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17tb December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence : — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

8rd January 1917 

1 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22Qd November 1019 

2 2 

12tb December 1919 

2 4 


V, THE 1919 

The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the onrrency poUcv pursued from 1898 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. Tbe war 
being over, a Comnitt.tee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 
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COMMITTEE, 

eunenoy. It sat In 1919 and reported towards 
the end of tbe year. Its main reeommendattons 
are summarised below : — 

(f) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
' rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
I of the Indian currency system. 
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<«) The rsductlon of the flniiieiB or weight of 
tho topee, the ieine of 2 or 8-nipee ootee 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the Issue of a nickel mpee, 
are eicpedients that cannot be recommended. 

(fit) The maintenance of the oonveitlbllity 
of the note Issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming Inconvertl* 
ble cannot be entertained. 

{it) The rise in exchange. In so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it Is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade Is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production In India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might ne necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(r<) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(efi) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges Is an inci- 
dental advantage chat must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

{tiii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established bet- 
ween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Hs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*80,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

(xi) If sil ver rises for more than a brief period 
abovethe purity of Ss. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Gouncll Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Govemmeoc should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees v ould be coined at a loss. 

(xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but so provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There Is no obligation to sell drafts4i» meet all 
trade demands ; but,* if without imltovenlenoe 
or with advantage the Secretary ofllate is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of hmmmedlate 
needs, when a trade demand for piem exists, 
there is no objection to his doing jilh subject to 
due regard being paid to the principle governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary. But when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


The Govemmentof Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their read!* 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Eeverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping goldfrom India to the United 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The Import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xit) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Eeserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
80 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Beserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

(xt) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on tho security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — The main object of the 
Committee, it wAl be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement In another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
sbillifigs gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous ; an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

( 4 ) The ex istliig silver rupees of 166 grains of 
flue silver at present In oiroulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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(«) Aslong astheprioeoIsllyerinKewTork 
is ovdf 02 cents, Government shonld not mann« 
fsotnre silver rupees containing 166 grains fine 
•liver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver Is over 02 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(g) Government to sell Gouncil Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headi^s we amount of Council 
Bills drawn lor Home Cmarges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) ** Beverse ** drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 829-82d. The proceeds of **lleverse*’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below is. t3-82d. per rupee. 


VL THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourj^nce : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were Independent of 
the price of silver. But If the convertibility of 
thernpeewere to be maintained, and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Govern- 
ment could reasonably rely on purohasiug with- 
out loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy 
demands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Eeport, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully Influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee*s Beport was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Eeport 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fiuotnations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Finaueial CoitfnBloii.-~Thi8 result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Beverse OouncUs in India at jrold 
export point to prevent exehaw from failing 1 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Eeport was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Eeport andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fait in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
tbe only free gold market, being the dominating 
faotorin the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee's Eeport was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpenoe, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Eeverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise.— The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of tbe Currency, Committee's Eeport ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impMei 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is tbs 
reverse. 

Now when tbe official notification of tbe two 
shilling rupee was made tbe Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as tbe rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, tbe Government were not able 
to lift tbe embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other band, the Import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during tbe war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion d 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Dlfftenltiea Accentuated.— In aceordanoe 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Oommlttee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the Import trade and ordert were 
placed lor immense quantities of manuf^uted 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated tbe difficulties of the situation. There 
was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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Export ot ladlaD ooCton. JxpftQ it 
Jib taipAit buyer oi Indian cotton, and when her 
nierchantt not only etopped baying but began 
in re^i in the Indian marketa, the trade wat 
iCverely shaken and stookt accumulated at a 
treat rate. Sven before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the itookt in Bombay were 
doable those In the corresponding period of the 
previpaB year. The expectations of a revival in 
the baying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa* 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 


Confession of Failure.— Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
farther handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate (or Beverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpenoe halfpenny. They sold two millions of 
Ee verse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi> 
tJon to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated In India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Beverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources lor the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Beverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was oomplet^ely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Beverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Steriing for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of J une, when the Govern • 
ment announced thatinstead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising It at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at wtUch Beverse 
Councils were sold from the fiuotaitlng rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a flxed steriing rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nlnetcen-thlrty |Moads. 
But tniB had little practical effect. TharaUdings 
for Beverse Councils continued on a big 
scale and the market rate lor exohai^Jras al- 
ways twopence or threepence below tMBe verse 
OounoU rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was oflioiaUy declared 


that Beverse Councils would bb stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slum^ to 
between one and sixpence and one and soveu- 
penoe, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures.— Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bulllonists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the offloial 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the N ote issue. U nder the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was flxed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Beserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Bs. 20 orores 
in Indian seourities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Beserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Beserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
In order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Bs. 3 crores ot 
emergency currency to the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the oommeroial public 

Hesults. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a flxed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a failing 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when It was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange bv the Introduetion of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade In ob^tence to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan, the laok of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange ttlmnlated 
these forces, but they had their orhdn In the 
attempt by admlnlstratiTe action artudatly and 
▼lolently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall In exchange would hare 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
It. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves load^ up with Import^ 
goods, bought In the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £56 
minions of Aeverse Connells before abandoning 


thek effort to stabilise exchange at the Mm 
fi^o ;the Joes on these-4hat Is the dlfferMiee 
between the ooet of Dating the funds down In 
London and In bringii^ them back to Indian 
was its. 85 orores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, In the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
In England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia*— 
this expenditure being made In India and set off 
by payments In London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the sliver token onrrenoy. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a | Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian theleu the Committee arrived in India 


currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made In 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti. 
city wag eatablisned in the currency 
power to issue emergency currency up to Bs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling In 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it g^ually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the whmly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remainea 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the Individuals seieotad were not autho- 
ritative; a reeolution was passed in the 


in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
lat, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in order that they may be above question:— 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remalh the eurronoy note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency In terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy In the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability Involves the estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(Hi) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(V) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(vii) The Bank should be- given the sole 
right of note Issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(viii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Governmeat. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Counoil. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(ic> An obligation should be imposed by 
statoto on the ^nk to buy and sell gold with- 
out ^Umi^ at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
titieaof not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
taiimi being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

(e) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free It in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured Is suggested 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed . 

ixii) Government should offer “ on tap ** 
savings certificates redeemable in 8 or 6 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xiii) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law Into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

One-mwe notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

{XV) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.s., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

(cvi) No change should be made in the 
le^ tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Beserves should be amalgamated, and the 
^portions and oomposltion of the combined 
Keserve should be fixed by statute. 

{xviii) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold sceptics 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Beserve, subject to a possible tern porary reduc- 
Uon, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Ee serve as soon 
as possible and to 26 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Eeserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

{xix) The silver holding in the Beserve 
should be very Substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

{XX) The balance of the Beservt should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills ahd Govern- 
ment of India securities. The ** created ** 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
sacurities within too years. 

{mri) A figure of Bs. 60 orores has been 
ftXM as the liability In respect of the oontracti- 
bility in the rupee droulation. Beoommenda- 
thins are made to secure that an amount equal 
tonne-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

{xxii) The Issue Department of the Beserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

{xxiii) The Beserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

{xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

{xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all batiks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Eeserve Bank. 
Section 28 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

{xxvi) The transfer of Eeserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929. 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1981. 

{xxvii) During the transition period the 
currency authorlw {i.e., the Government until 
the transfer of l^scrve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

{xzviii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. 6d. 

{xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques shouldf be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular In 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

{xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dlssent.~Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the ^mmission idgned the report, one of 
their number. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
eonclusions to which he came were that through^ 
out the Government of India had ftrl^ 
for a system following the Fowler Beport — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by sue- 
oessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the GoM 
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Exchange Standard, but which was In effect the gold resources of the country to an extent 
DO standard at all. On the question of the that may serioiisly shake the confidence of the 
Gold Standard, be stressed the ImTOrtance people in the currency system recommended.'* 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 

subject to this condition accepted the Gold A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Bullion Standard recommended by his ool> Eeport, and the summary of the minute of 
leagues, ka for the proposed Beserve Bank, dissent, given above, do not however convey 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be therein. These can be apmedated only if they 
attained in process of time, thought that the are examined In close relation to the currency svs- 
best immediate course was to develop the tern of India in its various phases since 1399. Tnti 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for indi^ was done in an article contributed to Th$ 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues Bankers* Magazine by Sir Stanley Beed, which 
was however the ratio. was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 

position. The main features thereof are renro- 
Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold duced below. There is here some re-treading 
Sir Funmotamdas said that in September 1924 of the path laid out in the Introductory section* 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed of the measures proposed by the Ck)mmission 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally are to be appreciated. After describing the 
to restore the long current legal standard of standard in force Sir Stanley Beed askM 
money payments. This it declined to do, 

and by limiting the supply of currency, the ** What was the standard thus established ? 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by It is generally described in London as the Gold 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach Exchange Standard. That status was never 
any importance to a ratio reached by such claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
meaAires. Proceeding to analyse the course late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described It 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- as a * limping standard. * The Boyal Com- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted mission declares that * in truth in so far as it 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he was a standard of sterling exchange. * Later 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- they show that * the automatic working of the 
Used at the rate which was current for nearly exchange standard is thus not adequately 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. provided for in India, and never has been. 
His conclusions were summarised In the fol- The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
lowing terms: — provision for the expansion and contraction 

of the volume of currency Under the 

" I look upon the question of the ratio in Indian system, contraction Is not, and never 
this Beport as being no less important than the has been, automatic.’ 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 

Indian Currency System. I am convinced that " However, the standard limped along until 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of the third year of the war. The exchange 
gold, which I have emphasised, is recognised, value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusts 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion themselves to the ratio; Indian trade and 
standard proposed will be the correct one, industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
the strain of any convulsions in the future reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the estimated in 1925 at £17.962,466. But ft 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise had three great disadvantages : it did not 
the rupee at la. 6d. is accepted and acted upon, inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
India will be faced during the next few years currency at the mercy of the silver market 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
cion, the magnitude of which is difficult to against it; and it left the control of currency 
estimate, but the consequences of which may by the Government divorced from the control 
not only hamper her economic development of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a die- amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India, 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues On this the Ck>m mission make a very sugges- 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of tive comment: ‘when allowance has been made 
their occurring cannot bo ignored. Until for all misunders tandlnn and misapj^ehen- 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens sions, the fact remains that a large measure 
to become unattractive and less remunerative of distrust in the p resent system is Justified by 
than it is to-day, and industries will i^ve to its imperfections. * 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 

natur^ unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- ** There is, I think, an Inadequate appreciation 
ment which will be much to their cost, and of the Influence on the Indian currency and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
gress, but in certain oases, their very existence, after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
And should Nature have in store for India a of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
that we have had, during the penod of forced silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
adjustment to a rate of Ir. 6d., the steps that unprecedented liM In the price of silver the 
the Currency Authority will have to take to Government of India had either to raise the 
maintidn exchange at this rate may deplete price of Council Drafts or else abapden the 
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eoDncttbUItf of the Ifote leiue. Wisely, It 
td6k the fovmer alteimtlve ; the price of Council 
Draftc followed the price of sliver. The effect 
of thk would heve been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920. on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its * permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditionB. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. I<eft free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and three^nce 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour* 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it Is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ ^e stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acta of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acta are subject to no statu* 
tory regulation or controL * 

** The responsibility remitted to the Commis* 
sioh was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa* 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho* 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex* 
diange system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Carrency.— in the 
course of their inquiries in India the Commie* 
Sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
Immediate estabUshment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has Insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work In India is of 
the greatest value. 

** The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 ox. bars ; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in drculation; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tefitatlveV uzed at five years, make the 
Silver rupee legal tender only for sunos up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme involved tiie 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
miilioD fine ounces, la ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1*12 crore. 

** This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and r^ected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Its. 3 crores a year. 

** The evidence of the highest financial author- 
ities in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India i^th the funds 
she might require for her own development, 

I it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly infiuenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure lor India's 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard.— ** The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and seH gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 

g old is required. The essence of this proposal 
\ ** that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.** In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
miiision were powrafully influenoed by two 
factors— the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian aystam from the price of silver rising 
above the melting wiat of the rupee and the 
desirability of cstal^hlng confidence by giving 
the county not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver* 
sics it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satlsflos all the country's real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
It involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental infiuonce attaches. 
But whilst It does not do those things, it keens 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
18 embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

“We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India ; Indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke It. * The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
Into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it bas been 
undertaken by every other country that has 1 
adopted an effective gold standard ; and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.* It Is Impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat. 

“ The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the valpe of the token currency are two- 
fold — the Paper Currency Beserve and the Gold 
Standard Beserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows : — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Es. Crores. 


Silver coin 77*0 

Sliver buUlon 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion .. . 22*3 

Eupee securities 67*1 

Sterling securities 21*0 


185*1 

(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee.) 


“ The Gold Standard Beeerve amounts at pre- 
sent to £40,000.000 invested In Gk)ld and in BM- 
tifh Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Beeerve is the barking for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Beeerve, accumulated from tile 
profits on coining, Is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India Is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Ckimmlss’on's pii^sals 
are adopted. The Commission are Justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amaiipusat- 
ed. Their further proposals are th^ the 
proportions and compoaltlon of the combined 
Beserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per omt. 
aa the Ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
] able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Beeerve should be allowed to escape. 

“ The proposal to bring the combined Beserve 
under statutory control is wise; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency diffleultles of India have arisen In 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon's 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Beport with logtslatlve authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is m 
entire accord wltib Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — " The majority of the (^mmis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dlssentlont, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corres- 
ponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Bound this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it Is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpenoe ; 
the Secretary of State for India acceptea their 
recommendations without qiiallflcatlou. The 
rupee was subetantiaily steady at this point 
until August, 1017. 

“ One principle advanced In Sir Dadlba Dalal'i 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money pajyments should be, 
and usually Is, regarded as i^s open to repeal 
or modificstlon than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings In India and encour- 
aglDg investment abroad he was on gronnd 
5^ere no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no altemative to 
rai^g the rate of exchange save in deciaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
I when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise In stiver, bat wl»n it wsa not lowend 
as silver fell : the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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mtlle Uro fbUliiig nte catited tUe Ctoverameiit 
of lliidtA Um losMt, and inflicted % terrible 
blow on trade ; after It waa abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1020, the rupee fell below one ehllUng 
1^ threepence iterling and one •hilling gold. 
Ther^tMT, under the Influence of a aucoeulon 
^ abundant harveetn, it recovered. In 1928, 
It waa one ahllUng and fourpence aterling; 
in Ooober, 1024 one and sixpence aterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold panty, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 19^, and has re- 
mained there. 

** It is not, I think, open to doubt that U the 
vain attempt te stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
Unos had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that * the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a /ait aeeompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated oy manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.' 

'*lt Is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when It offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Comniission's scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as It is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission's basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatlo in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facta 
as we And ^m. 1%e majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the * convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change In the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
Is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be fouowed 
by no countervailing advantage.* Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far frpm complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their oondusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

** The truth. I suggest, Uea between these two 
oontentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence ; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But it is olw that the 
adjustments, espeolaUy in rega^ to wages in 
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Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India-— seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to wvemment. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

I “Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion; there would be convulsive 
disturbanoe of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an Influence 
which has been over-valued in the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
' tago lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

Tbe Note Issue.—" Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed seriouA 
difflciUtieB on the currency. It drove It into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900 ; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Gk>vemment came into the 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem. as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
oonvertibiUty of the note into silver rupees 
of the preaent fineness la only possible so long 
aa silver does not rise above 48<f. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
miteioh aay, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
tenSSf reform which must be taken sooner or 
la^. * No opportunity for the termination of 
tmi obUmtory convertibility is likely to be so 
favfiUiabw at the present when, by making 
convertible into gold bars for all 
pUUnte- * °^oro solid right of convertibility 
is ^pteobed to them than they have ever 
l^^ce silver ceased to be a reUable standard 
of ^^alue.* Both propositions can be 
actepted in their eatiiety. 

“ The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
Is one of the moat remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; it was idways con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased fadli- 
I ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
I the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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Domluation and steadily progressing as experl - 1 
enoe waa s^ed. Wo can tUerelore endorse I 
the concluiuon of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes Is to 
establish confidence In their practical converti- 
bility, * and this confidence has been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily I 
available to the public at centres where there Is | 
a demand lor them.* There has been another 1 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attenhon. The rise In prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 

* * The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Central Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before It waa discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-lssued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely In such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position U such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be imfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
fis. 400 crores. There are Es. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of Its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seised without hesitation.’* 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely tile lines indicated as probable in the 
article in Th$ Banitra* Magatina which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabUise the rupee at one shilling 
and slx^nce and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- J 
llsbment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the | 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should , 
be re-moulded In order to make It the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- | 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so i 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold , 
standard, and the establishment of an organl- 1 
sation whldh would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 
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with branches In other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratib should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1920 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to sup^rt it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down In the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which u^d tiiat there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1027 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
[ a notification to the following effect : — 

' “After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
I mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
, ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
I to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further consldera* 
i tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
I necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced In the Indian 
i Legislature during the forthcoming session.** 

The New Ratio. — So far from closing the 
I discussion, this notification intensified it. 

, Feeling ran high on the subject of th^ ratio, 
I considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one sliilUng and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
I agricultural Industries could bear without 
I prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
I found strong expression when the Bill to give 
i effect to the new rate was brought before the 
j Legislative Assembly In February-March 1927. 

I The Indian Currency BUI was however accepted 
j by the Assembly by a smaU majority, and 
i adopted by the CouncU of State. It establltiied 
1 the ratio of one shiUlng and sixpence by enacting 
: that the Government would purchase gold at 
I a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
i pies per tola of fine gold In the form of bars con- 
! tainlng not less than forty tolas and would sell 
! gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after aUowlng for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty-nine slxty<4ourtba 
I was notified as Government’s selling rate for 
! sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression in the 
last few years made it Increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standaid 
In September 1981, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling. By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 80 the T.T. 
rate had risen to 1/6 A compared with 1/519 
on September 18. 

The characters of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown overleaf. 
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THE BESEBVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
rMelved the assent of the Govemor-Oeneral on 
M^h 6, 1984, and is known as the Beserve 
Bank of India Act, 1984 

Whereas It is expedient to constitute a Beserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
•eouring monetary stability in British India 
and generally to oi^rate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to detennine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But whereas it is expedient to make tem> 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufliiciently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Beserve Bank of 
India shall bo <X)nstltutod for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor«Cleneral in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions tbs 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India^ 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) The Govemor-Oeneral In Council shall, by 
notification in the Oasette of India, specify Uie 
parts of His Majesty's Dominions which shall 
he deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of 8Ul)-Bection (8) to be the Parts of His Majesty's 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
asslj^ed to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely : — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty laklis of rupees : 

(6) to the Calcutta register — one hundred 
and forty-five lakiis of rupees : 

(c) ^ the Delhi register — one hundred and 


(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the I Alteon lakhs of rupees 

ii»mo Of tho Koier™ of India, haTtoB| (j) to the Madras rogtater-aoventy lakba 

perpetual suooession and a common seal, and jofViineeR 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. rupwe. 

StoraCaHtal-d) Th. original .h«. capital lakh, ol 

of the Ba^ shall be five ororcs of rupees dmded * 

Into shares of one hundred rupees each, which Fro\ided that if at the first allotment the 
•him be fully paid up. ^tal nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 

_ . . . . . ... a. „ a. register for which applications are received is 

(2) ^pwa^ registers of shareholders shall ^ than one hundVM and fifteen lakhs of 
mi^^edatBoinbay,CalcutU, Delhi, M^rasjmpee., the Central Board shaU, before pro- 
and Bangoou, Md a separate issue of shares to any allotment, trans/er any shares 


shall be made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares snail be transferable from one 
register to another, 

(8) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or lias his principal place of business 
In India, but no person sliall be registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register ; and no 
person who is not— 

( 0 ) domiciled In India and either an Indian 
•umeet of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
la India, or 

a British subject ordinarily resident In 
and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or tn any part of His Majesty's Dominions the 
government of which does not dlscrtminete In 
eay way against Indian subjeota of His Majesty 
or 

(e) a company registered under the Indian 
Oompaalee Act, 19IS, or a aodet)* registered 
the Co-opwattve Societiet Act, 1912, 




not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty- five lakhs of rupees from that register 
In two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Oounoil ol State to be elected by non- 
ofllelal members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for tbs 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares. 

(8) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
allot five shares to each quaUfted applicant 
who lias applied for five or more shares ; and, 
if tm number of such applicants it greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall detennine by lot 
the apphoants to whom the shares shall be 
aUotted. 

(7) If the number of such applieants Is less 
than one-llfth of ths number of shares *nignti 


crany other law for the time being la fores In j to the raidster, the Osntiei Bo^ shaU aBol ths 
Bntteh Mia relating to oo-open^vt soelctiet lenuOning aharet UnUy, np to the Untt of one- 
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bftU of MTnOk wniMOntag sbueB, to those appU- 
oaoto who have awpUed for lets than five shares, 
and thereafter as to the balaaee to the varloas 
sppUcaots in such manner as tt may deem fair 
and equitable, havtag regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attsobed to wem as widely as possible. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything contained In 
snb-seetions (6) and f7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If. after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding an 3 rthtng oontained 
In this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General In Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall | 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or imder sub-section (9). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at ^r, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from an; 
cause to hold office as Director. 

lacrease and redoctioa of share eepitid 

•—(I) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the CK)vemor General In Coimcil and with the 



by the Bank In General meeting. 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis* 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
p^e^1ouB sanction of the Governor General In 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of sectloQ 4 relattng to the 
manner of allotinent of the shares constituting 
the original share catdtid shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, sad existing 
shareholders shall not en^y any preferentiiu 
right to the allotment of such addtti<mal shares. 

The Bank shall, at soon as may be, estaMUb 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Ddhi, JlEadras 
and Bangoon and a branch in London, and may j 
estaUish luanehes or afendet in any other 
place in India or, with the previous saaetios 
of the Governor General In Council, dsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and bushkess of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Centcal Board of Directors whteb 
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may exerdse aU powers and do all acta and 
things which may be exeidaed or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting. 

(1) The Central Board than consist of the 
I following Directors namdy 

(a) a Governor and two Deputy Gov«ntors, 
to be appointed by the Governor General In 
Council after consideration of the reoommenda* 
tions made by the Board in that behalf. 

(b) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council. 

<c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholderB on the various reglstera, 
in the manner provided In section 9 and In the 
following numbers, namely : — 

f i) for the Bombay register — two l^lrectors ; 
(tt) for the Calcutta register — two Direc- 
tors: 

(itt) for the Delhi register — two Directors : 
(iv) for the Madras register — one Director t 
(V) (or the Bangoon register — one Director, 
and 

(<0 one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor Qnneral in Council. 

( 2} The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

(8) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in Its d^^beratlons but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorised by him In this 
behalf In writing may vote for him. 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor diall 
hold office for such t«rm not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in CouncU may fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under clause (fr) ot 
elected under clause (e) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five yean, or thereafter until 
hla successor shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provlskais of 
seotioD 10, shall be eligible lor re-nominatioo 
or re-eiectioD. 

A Director nominated under clause (ff) of 
sub-section (1) shall bold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor General in CouncU. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board 4n0 
be qaesUoned on the ground merdy of the 
I existence of any vacancy m, or any defect in the 
ooDstitutloo of, the Board. 

Lecal Beards.— (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas spedfled 
in the Pint fiebedule, and shall eonsist of— 

(a) five members deeted from amoo^ 
tikcmselTes by the sbardiddea who are repe- 
teied on the register fht that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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ib) not more than three membere nominated 
by <1ie Oentral Board from amon^ the ehare- 
hotden realetered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 

Provided that the Central Board «halt in 
exeroialng this power of nomination atm at tO' 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mle interests not already represented, and in 
particniar the representation of agricultural 
intereita and the interests of co-operative 
basks. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy befog 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) The membem of a Local Board shall hold 
office until they vacate It under sub-seotlon (A) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
•hall be eligible for re-election or re-nomlnatlon, 
as the case may be. 

(4 ) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 

(5) On the Issue of such direction the Local 
BoaM shall give notice of the date of the election 
and ahaU publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 

(fi) The names of the persons elected ahsll be 
notified to the Oentral Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to msko any nominations per- 
mitted by olsttse (b) of sub-seotkm (1) It may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate oflioe, and the tneoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members dim Local Board shall 

as so<m ss may be alter th^y Igsvt been elected, 
^eot from amongst thsmg||lve« one or two 
persons, ss tbs case may m to be Directors 
rtptsasnting to the ahaiMumtis on tbs regis- 
ter for the area for which tpi^Boaid la oonttl- 
tuted- /.''f,,/ 

(8) A Looal Board slnjA tliii Dnntnl 

Board on such matters ii|,iMiilpgaiisiaUy or 
npsolfloallyrslerTedtolt swIHP^orm such 

M the Board fSf^tlons, 

delsgatdtott. ^ 1 


(1) No penon may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who — 

(a) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State in India, or 

(b) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded with bis creditors, or 

<e) Is found lunatic or, becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(d) is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(e) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which la a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the CJo-operatlve Societies 
Act. 1912, or any other law for the time being 
In force In British India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(3) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
private company, or one of whom Is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or clause 
(e) of 8ul>-8ectlon (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Governor General In Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Director. 

Provided that In the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (b) or clause (r) of 
sub-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board In that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (6) or clause (c)of sub-section (1) of section 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold offioe if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 

than five thousand rupees, or If he ceases 
to hold unencumbered sharM of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office it 
without leave from the Governor General in 
Council he absents himself from three oonaeen- 
tivo meetings of the Central Boi^ convened 
under sub-eeo^n (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor General In Council shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from ofiSce any member of a 
Local Board, If such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the dlsqualiAoatlons spe<dfled 
In sub-section (1) or sub-seraon (2) of section 10. 

(i) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not be eUgiUe for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until ^ expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made. 

(&) The apfmlatmmit, nomination or electloa 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Leglsla- 
ture or of a loosl Legislature shall be veld. 
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imlen, within two months of the date of hU 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to TO each member, and, if any Director or mem* 
her of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any each Lefislatnre, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomlna* 
tlon, as the case may be. 

(6) A Director may resign his offlioe to the 
Governor General in Council, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise Is rendered Incapable: 
of executing his duties or Is absent on leave or 
otherwise In circumstances not Involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor 
General In Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, bo an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director Is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the electkl members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of j 
their number to take his place, and for the{ 
purposes of that meeting the substitute soi 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy In the office of i 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise , 
th^ by the occurrence of a vacancy In the office 
of a Idrector elected by the Local Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 


for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
' Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
I votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 

' General Meetiafs.Ml) A general meeting 
! (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annuiu 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there Is an office of the Bank within 
I six weeks from the date on which the annual 
I accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time ; 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two oonsecutlve occaskms at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors* report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every sharehoMer shall be entitled to at* 

I tend at any genera] meeting and each slmreholder 
I who has been registered on any register, for a 

period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shaU 
liave one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following nro visions shall apply to 
the first constitution 01 the Central Boaru, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained In section 
8, the Central Board as constituted In acoortlanoe 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
In accordance with this Act. 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs lu the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for In snb-sectlon (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled. In the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and tn the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro. 
vided In section 0 for the election of Directors. 

Provided that before such election Is made the 
resulting vacancy, tf any, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
mtmber nominated under sub-seoilon (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided In section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board. 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to flU a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained In sub-section (4), 
hold oflk)e for the unexplred portion of the 
term of his predeoesaor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by tiie Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once In each quarter. ; 

(2) Any three Directors may require the. 
Governor to eonveoe a meeting of the Central ; 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- ; 
with oonvssM a meeting aeoordingly. 

(S) The Ctovemor, or In his abaenoe the De- , 
Bimr Ctoveraor authorised by the Oowmior under i 
^provteotoenb-eeetfon (S) of eeetion 8to votel 


I (2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
I Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
I ed by the Governor General In Council on his 
I own Initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
I and allowances as he may determine. 

i (3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
I nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
I registers, and the Directors so nomioaUsl shall 
hold office until their successors sliall have been 
’ duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

j (4) On the expiry of each suoowslve j^od of 
I twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub^mction (3) two Directors shall be elc^ 
1 ed in the manner provided in aec^n 0 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaoed 
I by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
jwitb section 8. The register in respect of 
! which the election is to be neld shall be selroted 
I by lot from among the regia lets still repreaented 
. by nominated Directors, aiKl for the purposes 
I of such lot the Madras and Baogoon r^psters 
I sludl be treated as U they oomprisM one register 
ionly. 

As soon as may be after the oommenoemoit 
of thla Act, the Central Board ahall direct elae- 
, tions to be heki and may make nominationa, in 
i order to oonatituta Local Boards in acconUnoe 
'with the provialon of section 9, and the 
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skiaibmi of toch Local Boardc iball hold ofBce 
op to date fixed onder eub-eectlon (0) of 
•eotlon 9 but ehall not exerdee any right onder 
•Ob-eectlon (7) of that section. 

Boiiniii — The Bank ehaU be aothorixed 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
bosiness hereinafter specified, namely : — 


(1) the accepting of money on deposit I 
wlthoot interest from, and the coUeorion of ! 
mon^ for, the Secretary of State in Oouncil, 
the Governor General in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local aoworlties, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of DlUs of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bwta fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace; 


(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shml be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace; 


(c) such bills of exchange and int>m|tsory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or redUcouiit 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 

S anted for bona fide commercial or trade 
snsaotlons, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agrlcultaral operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 

<5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each ease not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(9) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase; 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board : 


(e) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 1 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
tk>vemment of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
Gweral in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than ^e equlvaleat of one lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bUls) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no stKsh 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; aw| 

(a) the keeping of balaneee with Inrilta in 
the united Klnvlom ; 

the making to Statee In India, local 
authoritiee, soheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exeeedlng ninety days, against 
theseenxity of — 

(a) stocks, funds and seenritles (other than 
immovable property) In which a trustee Is 
authortaad to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law Ua the time being 
In force In British India; 

<t) gold or ailver or dofi|||i|i of title to 
the tame ; 


Provided that securlUes fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be seourities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Bonking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(а) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Beserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(б) the \'alue of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Beserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 

(e| the value of snob seonriUes maturing 
aftiur ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capltsd of the Bank and 
the Boaerve Fund and one-flftti of the Uat^ties 
of the Banking Department In respect of 
depoatU ; 

<9) The custody of monlet, aeonritles and 
other artktes of value, and the ooileeti<m of the 
prooeeda, whether principal, Intarest or djvi- 
deoda, of any snob aaenrinee ; 

(10) the aale and reallaation of iB proparty, 
whether movable or immovablf, whkfii may 
In any way come Into the poiMaiIca of the 
Bank in aattefaetton, or part satiafaeticni, oi 
any of itt dalms ; 
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(11) the Acting m agent lor the Secretory of 
State In GotmclL^^ Governor General In Council 
for anv Local Government or local authority of 
State m India In the transaction of any of the 
following ktnds of business, namely : — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at Uie 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either In India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion ; 

(18) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of a bank, 
which is &e principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time being in 
force in that country or any International bank 
formed by such banks, and the Investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the Giving of 
security for money so borrowed : 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person In India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the Gme being In force in that 
country : 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 


or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a provincial ooH>perative 
bank; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section : 

Provided that a committee of the Board or the 
Governor shall not, save in coses of special 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without prior consultation with the Central 
Board and tlmt in all cases action so authorised 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Bwsineii- — Save as otberwlie 

provided In sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage In trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest in any commercial, ludustrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may In any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at tbe 
earliest possible moment ; 

(2) purchase its own shares or tbe shares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such sliares ; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the security of. immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as is necessary for its own business pre- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants ; 

(4) noake loans or advances; 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand ; 

(6) allow Interest on deposits or current 
accounts. 

Central Banking Fnnctaens. 


(15) the making and issue of bank 
subject to the provision of this Act ; and 


notes ! Tbe Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
i for account of the Secretary of State in Ck)uncU 
. ^ .. ; and tbe Governor General in Council and such 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters I Local Governments at may have tbe custody 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 1 and management of their own provincial re- 

S uential upon the exercise of its powers or tbe venues and snob States in India as may be 
tscharge of its duties under this Act. j improved of and notified by tbe Governor 

' Gtoeral in (Council in the Gaz^ of India, and 
to payments up to the amount standing 

where the powm ; to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 


Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to tbe 
Ck>venior, in tiie ojdnion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
oeoasion has arisen making it necessary or 
enedtant that action ahould be token under J 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, oommeroe, 
Indus^ and agrienlture, tbe Bank ma^, not- 


wtUntaiKi^ llizdtotion contained 


of , 

sulHclaiise (a) or (b) of 
(k)ot<tae(»)W tliat 


to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banklDg operations, Including the manage- 
ment of the punlic debt. 

(1) The Governor General in Countil and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own proving 
revenues shall entrust tbe Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, wftb all their 
money, remittance, exchange and bankliig 
transacllcms In India and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all thetr cash bslances 
with the Bank : 

Provided tiiat nothing in this sub-eectfoo 

, shall prevent the Governor General in Council 

aeetkm though soeh bill } or any Local Oovenunent from Bmftag on 


1 sub* 

J (aland (6) of dause (2) or sub-dause 

(a) or (k)<H danse (S) or dsuse (4)of section 17. — 

(1) puidmse, sdl or discoant any of the biQa 
or promteeory notes spedlled In 


danse (2) or sub-danee 
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mooey tfansaGtiont at places where the Bank 
haa no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Oooncil and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor General In Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue ox any new loans. 

(8) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before Its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes.~(l) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor General In Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either ^ the Governor General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chiy^r comes into force the Governor General 
In Council shall not issue any currency notes. 

Issue De partmen t. — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by tlie Bank in an 
Issue Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section K4. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, buUlon or seouritles 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Beserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupeM, unleaa 
otherwise directed by the Governor General 
In Council on the reoommeodmUon of the Centra] 
.Board. 

The deslim, form and material of bank notes 
•hall be su^ as may be approved by the (jlover- 
nor General In Council after consideration of the 
reoommendatlons made by the Central Board. 

(1) Subject to tlie provisions of sub-seetton 
(2)» every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in paymMit or on 
McOQttt for the amount expresaklPttierein, and 
•IM be fuaiaateed by the Governor General 
in OoundL 


(2) On recommendation of the Oentral 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification In the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an ofiice or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are tom, defaced or excessively soiled. 

l^otwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Ck>uncil, 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso sh^l be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in respect of bank notes Issued by it. 

(1) If in the pinion of the Governor General 
in Council the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agency may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Oentral Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be l^d before 
the Central Le^slature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superse^g 
the Board. 

Bo person In British India other than the 
Bank or, as enreesly authorised by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or Issue any bill of exohanffe, 
bunoi, promlttory xmte or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the l^, hundit or notes jisyable to 
bearer on demand of any sneh person : 

Provided that ohequea or drafts, inoludlng 
hundls, payable to bearer on demsuid or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s account with 
a banker, ahroff or agent. 

(1) Any parson contravening the nroviiioaa 
of seotion 81 ahall be punisbable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the blU, hundl, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is comaaitteA. 

(2) No prosecution under this section ohan 
be institute exoept on complaint nuMlt Iqr the 
Bank. 
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AsMtt of tilo 1 mm Doportmont. j 

(1) The assets of the Issne l>epartmeiit ! 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion^ sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to i 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department , 
as hereinafter defined. 

( 2 ) Of the total amount of the assets, not ' 
less than two- fifths shall consist of gold coin, < 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

fS) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
•eeurities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 : 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at amy , 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of ; 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever | 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sane- ; 
tion of the Governor General in Ck)Uncil, such j 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold • 
coin and gold bulilon shall be valued at 8.47512 j 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

( 5 ) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin j 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies ; 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank' 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckon^ as pait 
of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the j 

sterling securities whteh may be held as part of ! 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 1 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kme^om, namely : — > 

(а) balances at the credit of the Issue De- ^ 

paHinoQt with the Bank of England ; ; 

(б) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a matomy not exoeedii^i ninety days ; 

(e) govemnsent securiUes of the United 
KJn^om maturing within five years: ; 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on whieh this Cbi^pter comes intoi 
force, any of sueb last mentioned seenrltles may 
be se c nrt t iei maturlDg after five years, and the 
Bank may. at any time before the expiry of that 
period, diipoee of suchseeuriUee notwithstanding 
anyth^ eontatned in section 17. 

UUkOhlMelehelMM DupailMsnl-— (1) The 

UahilMee ot the iMue Department shall be 
an naNmnt oganl to the total of the 


amount of the curroicy notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being Jo circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
pa3nnent within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the date of Its Issue shall be 
deemed not to be In circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 28, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Dep^ment, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being In circulation and 
the Governor General In Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securitiM, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred In such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 ; 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bulilon and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
I whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shaU not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 

Provided further tliat the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer sbw be so transferred. 

(1) Alter the close of any financial yeaf 
In wfakb the minimum amount of mpee coin 
held In the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of Uie Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 58, 
is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown In 
that account, whichever may be the mreater 
tbe Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
In Council rupee coin up to tbe amount of such 
e»)es8 but not without his cooseut exoeedinff 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in tbe form of bank notes, gold 
or securitiea : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and If the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterfij^ 
securities in tbe assets does not at that time 
exceed one-half of the total aesets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of sndi ^yment shall 
be in gold coin, fold bullion or such sterlinf 
securities as may m held as ]Nut of tbe aseete 
under sub-seeticiii (8) of section 88. 

(2) After the dose of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of nmee coin 
held In tbe aseete, ae eo ehovn, is Jess than 
crores of mpeet or cme-sisth of the total amottnt 
of tbe asssie, ae so shown, whichever may be 
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t]i 9 gretter the Governor General in Oonnci! 
ihw deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
ftttount of inch deficiency, M not without its 
oonsent exceeding five ororei of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
•anction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggrraate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 83 and, whilst the 
hiding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to he operative : 

Provided tliat the gold com and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 88 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced imder sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General In 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum “pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 88 : and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
ono per cent, per annum when such bolding 
exoeMs thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 86 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General In Council under that 
section. 

<1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand In exoiumge for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1006. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for nurrency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
•upply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
viuue or other coins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1006, In such quantities 
as may, In the opinton of the Bank, be reqidred 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Ootmcil ehall eupjdy such ocdni to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General In Council 


et any time fails to supply such eotns, the Bank 
abaU oe released from ite obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

(BtKgetisa te eeU Bank ehaU 

eett, te person who ndikee a demand 
tn that bmlf Mtto ofBee in Bombay, Cekntta, 


i 




Delhi, Madras or Bangoon and pays the pur- 
chase price In le^ tender currency, sterling 
for Immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and for^ 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee: 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less th a n 
ten thousand pounds. 

ObUgatleB to boy sterliiif.— -The Bank shall 
buy. from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office In Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Bangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds ; 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
Is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been miide. 

Cash reeerves of sdhednled banks. — (1) Every 
l>ank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of the 
demand UablUtles and two per cent, of ^e 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to In sub-section (2). 

Explanation , — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit oalance In the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Beserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responslMS officers of 
such baak showing — 

(a) the amounts of Its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(b) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 


(c) the amounts held In India In rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 




the amounts of advances made and 
discounted in India, respectively and 


of 


(«) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday lt‘ a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of bulness 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
utter the date to which It relates : 


Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the famishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-seetkm Is imnraoUoahle in ttie case of any 
schednled bank by reason of the geoaraphteal 
position of the bank and its brancMa, lbs 
Bank may require such bank to famish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dtspatehsd not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the mouth to wbkh It relates giving 
the detaUs spedfled in this snb-seetioo In lea- 
pect of such bank a the doee of hurtnees for 
the mouth. 
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(3) If at Uie dote oi busUieM on any day 
More Uie day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any acheauled 
bank la bdow the minimum prescribed in anb* 
section (1). such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank In respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and If on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still bdow 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal Interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the tMuik 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
j^nk at the dose of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
(luring which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties {miMaed by sub-seoUons (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 


(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to swsh oo-operative bank as If tt were 
a scheduled bank. 

AsEresBiMW wiA iIm Inansvial Bm fc 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and sWl be expressed to come Into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years* notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule: 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as lie thinks fit. 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in bis opinion Involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 


nn oflice of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
l^neral in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General In Council In other cases. 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gaxette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so Included which carries on 
the business of bonking in British India and 
which— 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(b) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1918, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law fn force In any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notificatloD direct the ex- 
clualon from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reeerve becomes at any time less 
thin flTe lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liqukU^on or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking busineas. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
publlsbed each week a consolidated statement 
showing the of the amounts under 

eaeh^snse of sub-section (2) of tecifon 42 
In the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial oo- 
opmttve bank with which It has any transae- 
taona uhier aedlon 17 to fumiah the return 
r elKiu d to In anb-tecCion (2) of aectloB 42, 
and If It does to, the provliions of auh-aectlons 


Bank disregarding such InstruotionB may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to In snb-sectlon 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after It is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 

Geasral Provisioos. 

The Governor General In Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five oroces of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve Fund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in Meets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bsmkers, and after payment ont of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
ou the share capital as the Governor General 
In Connell may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareboidera calculated ou the scale set forto 
In the Fourth Schedule and the balaaoe of the 
sunfins shall be paid to the Governor General 
In Council ; 

Provided that If at any time the Reserve 
Fond Is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or ^e 
whole of the surplas If less than that nmoont 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fuad. 

(1) yptwlUiitandlng anything oontidned In 
the Indian Income-tax Act. 1^2, or any other 
enactment for the time bong hi force relating 
to Income-tax or super-tax, the BsAk shall not 
be liable to pay Income-tax or •llp8^tax on 
any of its income, profits to gains. 

Provided that nothtag la thia aection tkall 
affect the UabUlty of any aliarehoid^ la respect 
of Income-tax or super-tax. 
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(2) 7or the porpotee of section 18 of the 
Indl^ Iiioome*tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
io be ** Interest on Seonrities.'’ 

The Bank shall make pnblio from time to 
time the standard rate at which It Is prepared 
to buy or re*disoount bills of exchange or other 
oommeroial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank s^U be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
lor re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general meeting and. If so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be. | 
and continifl to act as, auditors until the first i 
uinual general meeting after their respective 
alections : 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 60, the Governor Oeneral in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor Oeneral 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the aocounU of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
•of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
jMOOunts and vouchers relating thereto; j 
4uid every auditor shall have a list delivered to j 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at | 


him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
lUl reasonable times have access to the book'*, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if apTOinted 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
4n Oouneil if appointed by him. employ account- 
ants or other persons to assist him In investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
aooounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
tharehobiers or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, ana in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the babmee-sheet Is a full and lair balance- 
si)eet containing all necessary nartio^Urt and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion or infurmaiion from the Central Board, { 
whether it has been given and whether it is I 
Stttiiitaotory. Any such report made to the i 
ehareholders ahall be read together with the | 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Ito twra a — (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transimt to the Governor Oeneral In Council 
a weekly account of the Issne Department and 
«f the Banking Department in Hie form set out 
in the FICth loheaule or in sach other form 


as the Governor General in Connell may, b 
notification In the Gazette of India, preserlb 
The Governor General in Council shall caui 
these accounts to be published weekly In tti 
Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two montb 
from the date on which the annual account 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Govemc 
Oeneral in Council a copy of the annual account 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governor 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank 
and certified by the auditors, together with ) 
report by the Central Board on the worklni 
of the Bank throughout the year, and th 
Governor General in Council shall cause sucl 
accounts and report to be published In th 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two month 
from the date on which the annual accounts o 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Ooveroo 
General in C-ouncil a statement showing th( 
name, address and occupation of, and thi 
number of shares held by, each shareholder ol 
the Bank. 

I Agvkiillwral Credit Departmewt. — The Bank 

' shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
j ment the functions of which shall be — 

(а) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
I questions of agricultural credit and be available 

for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions. 

(б) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and Its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

( 1 ) the Bauk shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and In any case within thrso years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the (ik>vernor Oeneral in Council 
a re^rt, with proposals, if It think-* fit, for 
loglalation, on the following matters, namely : — 

(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
.\ot relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged In 
British India In the business of banking, and 

(b) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer oonnectloo between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of Uie 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank Is of opinion that the 
intemational monetary position has become 
auflflclentty clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what wlU be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system an t 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General In Council. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require uiy shar^older who is registered 
on the register for that area to famish to ^ 
Local Board within a tpeolfled time, not being 
leas than thirty days, a declaration. In sndi 
form as the Central Board may by regulaliont 
prescribe, giving parthmlara of all shares on Um 
said register of which he is the owner. 
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1 (2) U it ftppeart from such declaration that 
tQf ghareholder is not the owner of any shares { 
wticb are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
oame in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
lither under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
,)f the shares registered in his name on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
eecdon (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of tiving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of tme Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second paragraph of 
aeetlon 193 of that Code. 

(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice ot anv trust expressed, implied or 
Lonstructive shall be entered on the reciter or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section si^ be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

<1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
i91 3, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General In Council and In such 
manner as he may direct. 

(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General In Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent, and twenty-five per cent, 
respe^vely ; 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ieet to a maximum of twenty- five per ^nt. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulatioas consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision ia neoeaaary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the proviaions of this Act. 

(2) In partieular and without preindiee to 
the generamy of the forgoing provlalon, such 
remihidlons may provide for aU or any of the 
following matters, namely : — 

(a) the holding and conduct of electioni 
oiKier this Act, iaeludiog proTiaioaa for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple m proportional represcsita^n by means 
of the single tnaafemble vote ; 

(h) the final dedaion of doubts or disputes 
tegaidliig the qualifications of candidates for 
eleoCion or regeralng the validity of eleetions ; 


(c) the maintenance of die share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, aU raattera relating to the rights 
, and duUea of shareholdere ; 

I (<n the manner in which general meetings 
i shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
, thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
I exercised ; 

(c) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
I or other persons ; 

(/) the manner in which the business of the 
I Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
' cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

' (g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 

and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
j and functloDS ; 

I (A) the delegation of powers and functions 
I of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Dank; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delesation ot powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 

O') the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank ; 

(A) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(») the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(o) the relat4oDS ot the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank ; 

(p) the regulation of clcMing-houses tor the 
: scheduled banks ; 

I (g) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
Imperfect currency note of the Ooveroment 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 

(8) Copies of all regulatioas made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment. 

In tbe Indian Coinage Act, 290fi, for seetloB 
11 tbe following secUon ihaU be substituted, 
namely : — 

**11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
, Royal Mint in England or at any mint establisbsd 
I in porsnaaee of a prodmnntlon of His Majesty 
I as a branch of His Majesty's Royal Mint, shall 
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aot bt Us$l tender in Britieb India in payment 
or on Mooimt, but euch ooine ehaU be reoeiTed 
hf ^ Beierve Bank of India at Ite oiBoet, 
biHiobet and agencies In India at the buUioo 
'Value of such colne calculated at the rate of 
t.47612 graini troy of fine gold per rupee/* 

^e Indian Paper Currency Act. 1928, the 
Inolen Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1928. 
the Indian Paper Currencv (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927 are hereby 
repealed. 

In sub-eection (8) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, after the word ‘‘Royal" 
the word! "Reserve Bank*' shall be Inserted. 

The Reserve Bank began work with the ofMaing 
of the financial year 1935-36. The Bank made a 
net profit of Ks. 63,42,100 for the year ended 
December 81, 1986. 

Report for 1938. 

The report of the Central Board of Directors 
of the RMerve Bank of Iiidla for the year ended 
December 81, 1938 states that after the payment 
of expenses of administration and provision for 
sundry liabilities and contingencies, the net profit 
amounts to Rs. 38, 46, 137. Of this amount, 
the sum of Rs. 17.60,000 will be utilised for pay> 
ment to shareholders of a dividend at the rate of 
8i per cent, per annum, being the cumulative 
rate fixed by the Governor-General in Council 
in accordance with section 47 of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1984, leaving a surplus of 
Rs.20,96,187 for payment to the Governor- 
General in Council in accordance with the said 
fiection. 

Number of Shareholders* 

The total number of shareholders has declined 
considerably since the inception of the Bank in 
April 1935. Another characteristic feature of the 
distribution of shares is the increase In the 
number in the Bombay area at the expense of 
other areas, principally Calcutta and Rangoon. 
Under Section 14(8) of the Reserve Bank of 


India Act, 1984, each share-holder has on 
vote for each live shares subject to amaximtin 
of ten votes so that If this tendency conthme 
blocks of shares might become concentrated ii 
the hands of a few holders, with the eff^ a 
restricting the electorate and the risk d 
detracting from the representative character 01 
the directorate chosen by it. 

The Directors, therefore, reported the positloi 
to Government in 1937, with the suggestion that 
they might consider the limitation of the sharei 
that a holder may register in his name to 1 
maximum of 200 shares. Up to March 1938, 
however, Government had taken an action OD 
suggestion for the limitation of the marlfnnm 
the holding of shares. 

Bank Notes* 

In January 1938 the Reserve Bank issued its 
own notes of the denominations of Rs. 5 and 
Bs, 10. This was followed later during the year 
by the Issue of bank notes of the denominations 
of Rs. 100, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 10,000. During 
the year under report the Bank also started 
the issue of Burma bank notes in new designs, 
of denominations similar to those in use In 
India. 

Scheduled Banke. 

The total number of scheduled banks increased 
from 54 to 57 during the course of the year. 
The advantages of contact with the central bank 
of the country are being Increasingly recognised 
by the Joint-stock banks. Their steady develop- 
ment was unfortunately marred 1^ a local 
banking crisis in South India In June 1988, 
following upon the closure of the Travancore 
National and Qullon Bank. Despite this 
setback, total advances and discounts of schedul- 
ed banks rose from Rs. 114-87 crores to 
Rs. 118*91 crores. 

The Profit and Loss Account for the year 1936 
shows the income of the Bank as Bs. 1,36,70,018 
and establishment charges alone as Bt. 34,33,666. 
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lodift ii pre*eiiiineQtly aa agricultural ooun - 1 
try, and that fact domlnatet the ooune of ite 
trade. The great export ataplea are the pro- 
duce of the aoU~>cotton, jute and a^a. 
If we look back on the courae of Indiaa trade 
orer a long period of yeara we ahall note a 
striking development towarda stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the aoU waa 
sQDjected to periodic shocks from famines 
sriinQg from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of Irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be Incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such 
years as 1896-97 and 1899-1900. Much 
of the cultivable area of the Punjab Is 
under Irrigation, and huge new works have 
utilised the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out to split 
on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Qhate and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. 

But whilst India Is pre-eminently an agri. 
cultural countiy, she ranks at the Intema- 
Hcial Labour Offlce at Geneva as one of the 
s^3tt industrial countries of the world. Her 


mMufacturing Industries are few is number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
f®portanoe. The largest is the 
^ton tektlle Industry, which has its home In 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad. Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next In Importance is 
the Jute industry. Raw jute is a vlr^l mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the lute mills are conoen- 
^ted In and near Calcutta. The metallor- 
.industry Is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre Is Jamshedpur, the aeat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subeldiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufacturee Is exported. The cotton 
textile Industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Afnoa; the mills And their principal out- 
let in India lUelf, and even there they art 
subject to severe competition from Japan. 
The iron and steel Industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though 
large quantities of Indian pig Iron are 
shipped to the Far Bast. The sugar 
manufacturing industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds In recent years. Therefore, 
whilst India Is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
Importance, and their prosperity every year 
affeete In an increasing degree the general 
proeperlty of the people. 


I.- GENERAL. 

Africttltnra] Ceaditiofis la ladia. — In spite unabated until the end of the flnaneial year, 
of her rapid industrialization in the last 1937-38, and even in the bet^inuiiig of 1938-39. 
twenty-five years India still remains predoml- The causes of this reversal in the fortunes of the 
nantly an agricultural country and her well- primary producers lav probably In the un- 
being greatly depends on the prosperity of her i healthy conditions of the commodity boom that 
large agrlcnltural population. In the depression started in 1936. 
which started at the end of 1929 agricultural 

and raw-material producing countries suffered Prices of most of the Items of India's agricul- 
even more severely than industrial countries and tnral production attained their maximum in the 
the Indian cultivator was in sore distress on first part of 1937 and thereafter they declined 
account of the disastrous slump in agricultural precipitously, the fall being 25 per cent, and 
prjpes. When the upward movement started more in most cases, in a period of only a few 
in 1932-33, the rise in the prices of commodities months. Thus, raw cotton declined from 
in which he was Interested was painfully slow March 1937 to October 1937 by 33 per cent, and 
and halting and it was only in the middle of raw lute fell oS in value from May 1037 to 
1936 that primary commodities began their March 1938 by 25 per cent. Wheat, which 
deflnlte upward movement. As the year ! reached its highest level In April 1987 dropp^ 
advanced the rise almost became a boom, and j by 35 per cent. In Starch 1938 and tea by 16 per 
primary prices rose to levels which they had cent, in about the same period. Prices of 
not touched for many years. By the spring groundnut were highest In August 1936: since 
of 1987 they had attained peak levels. But! then they declined almost continnousiy, the 
these boom conditions were too artificial to last quotation in March 1038 being 41 per cent, 
and April 1937 witnessed a sadden reversal of the | below the highest level or 35 per cent, below the 
upward trend in business conditions. Prices level in March 1937. The price of rice was 
in the commodity and share markets fell shandy | fairly steady thronghont 1937-88 and the 
and confidence in the future was again rudely 'precMlng year, and that of linseed was, on the 
shaken. The markets tried to steady them- average, higher in the year under review than 
stives during the summer of 1937 after the j during 1936-37. But these apparent deviations 
effects of the first shock were over and prices j from the general trend were dne to crop and 
of primary commodities rallied to some extent, j other factors peculiar to these oommo^Uties. 
But eoufldence could not be restored and from j On the whole, the year under review witnessed 
October 1937 the markets became extrmntiy | a steep fall in the prices of India's staple agrlcul- 
unsteady and the downward trend continued * tural products. 
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of Tn4». — The orerseas trade of 
Brl^h India during 1037-88, compared with the 
1 jpreoeding year, showed an expansion In Imports 
>i^ompanled by a decrease in exports. Asa 
^iresult, the surplus of India’s exports over Im- 
" ports of private merchandise In 1987-88 was very 
much reduced and amounted to Ks. 16 crores as 
compared with Es. 51 crores In the preceding 
year. A large part of the increase In value of 
Imports was due to a rise In the prices of imported 
commodities. In the case of exported commodi- 
ties, prices also showed an advance. It has been | 
roughly estimated that, compared with 1936-37, 
the volume of Imports rose by 11 per cent., while 
the increase in value was of 23 per cent. On 
the export side, there was a decrease of 6 per 
cent, in volume, but of 2 per cent. In value. 

The visible balance of trade as measured by 
statistics of private merchandise and treasure, 
was in favour of India to the extent of Bs. 80 
crores as compared with Ks. 66 crores in 1036- ; 
87. The balance of remittances of funds in the : 
year under review was minus Rs. 30 crores as j 
compared with minu4 Rs. 71 crores in the pre- I 
ceding year. The figures relating to remittances ' 


I include the more important OovermnaittranMc- 
jtions, but do not take huto account (a) net 
payments in India of British postal orders and of 
foreign money orders of countries which settle 
their accounts through London and Govern- 
ment transfers on account of Iraq and muritius 
The net payments* in respect of the former 
amounted to Rs. 52 lakhs in 1937-88 as against 
Rs. 89 lakhs in the preceding year, while there 
were no transactions under the head duiimt 
1936-87 and 1937-88. Taking India inclndtog 
j Burma as an economic unit for this purpose, 
there was a favourable balance of trade in vuiUe 
items to the extent of Rs. 68 crores as compared 
with Rs. 92 crores in 1936-87. the balance <a 
remittances of funds being minw Rs. 84 crores 
as against minus Rs. 71 crores In the preceding 
year. The following table shows in detail the 
position of India’s balance of trade on pre- 
separation as well as post-separation basis. 
The invisible items that enter into India’s 
; balance of accounts, such as shipping services, 
i private remittances and exports and unports ol 
I capital, insurances, tourists’ expenditure, etc., 
I are not included in the table as these cannot be 
! estimated accurately. 


(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


India excluding Burma 


India including Buima. 



1035-36. 

1 

1 1030-37. 

1 1037-38. j 1935-30. 

j 1936-37. 

1037-38. 

Exports of Indian inerchun- 
diBP (private) 

Ee-exportsof Foreign met- 

f 

140,65 

1 + 

185,05 

'+ 

1 

180,03 j-h 

100,52 

4- 

196,13 

+ 

105,20 

chandise (private) 

+ 

4,70 

' -4- 

7,24 


8.28 j-h 

3,76 

4- 

6,24 

4- 

7,40 

Imports of Foreign mer- 
olmndlse (private), (a) . . 

__ 

149,14 

' 

141,10 



1 

173,83 — 

133,75 


124,60 

_ 

150,47 

Balance of trade in mer- 
chandise . . 

4- 

5,11 

;4- 

51,19 

' -f- 

15,88 4- 

30,58 

4- 

77,77 

4- 

43,19 

Gold (private) 

4- 

37.81 

I4- 

27.86 

-f 

i«,;i4 4- 

37,35 

4- 

27,85 

4- 

16,33 

Silver (private) 

— . 

2,10 

20 

— 

14,30 

— 

2.26 — 

1,27 

— 

13,59 

— 

1,60 

Currency notes (private) . . 

+ 

' + 

24 

4- 

28 4- 

29 

4- 

24 

T 

28 

Balance of transactions in 1 
treaure (private) . . I 

4" 

85,41 

4- 

13,71 


14,36 

36,87 

4- 

14,50 

4- 

15,11 

Total visible balance of I 
trade , . . . . . i 

4- 

40,62 

4 - 

64,90 


80,24 '4- 

66,90 

4- 

02,27 

~L 

58,30 

Purclmses of sterling bv the 1 
Reserve Bank of India . . 


45,58(5) 


70,87(5) 



20,51 — 

45,58 

__ 

70,87 

_ 

33,29 

Sales of sterling by the 
Reserve Bank of India . . 1 
Transfers of Government 
securities 


66 

i 

1 

18 


11 — 

1 

60 


.. j 

18 j 


11 

Interest drafts on India in 
rosiKH't of Government of 
India securities 


SI ‘ 


29 


2^ — 

1 

81 i 


1 

1 

29 1 


28 

Balance of remittances of 
fund 



46,45 

— 

71,34 1 

— 

29,90 ! — 

46,46 ; 

— 

71,34 

— 

83,63 


^’OTE.— The sign + means net exports and the sign — net imports. 

(a) Exclusive of the value of railway materUis Imported direct by State Rrillways working 
under oomi>iiuy management, which was uot paid for In the ordinary way and was not, therefore, 
fcikan Into account lii arriving at the balance of trade. 

(V) I icluslve of figures for Burma for which separate statlsUca me not available. 
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If -IMPOfiTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the oomparatlve importance ol the principal articles Imported 
into British India : — 

KOTE.—ConsequerU upon the separation of Burma the foreign trade statistics of British TruUn 
for 1937-S8 include the trade of BrUisKlpd^ with Bwrma hu{ ead^ tmT^Tm^^ 
mstnes other than BrUuh IndfM. Direct comparison wUh the figures recordU forthe^ri^^ 
to 1937-38 u therefore remedying this defeSdttSapi^^h^SL 

the figures for the y^rs 1936-36 anrf 1936-87 «o as to afford a comparison with those for 1937-38 and 
the results are embodied in this Review. It should be distinctly understood that these adjustments have 
been carried out in so far as the available data permit and the figures for the years 1936-36 ond 1986- 
37, thus revised, are necessarily approximate, but sufficiently accurate to provide a basis for analysing 
the trade in essential details. 

IMPORTS. 

(In thousands ot Rupees.) 



1936-36. ! 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1936-37. 

1937-38, 

Percentage 

1 on total 
Imports of 
merchandise 
In 1937-38. 

Cotton and cotton goods 

25,50,40 

21,44,91 j 

27,63,24 

! 16-92 

Oils 

10,10,00 , 

10,15,81 ; 

18,09,96 

i 10-70 

Machinery and millwork 

12,03,50 

12,70,40 : 

17,15,36 

; 9 87 

Metals and ores 

11,38,18 

9.10,54 ' 

13,39,31 

1 7-71 

1 

Grain, pulse and flour . . 

14,16,91 

14,18,63 : 

12,16,85 

1 7-00 

Vehicles 

6.57,73 

0,22,38 

8,92,30 

i 5-13 

Instrumental, apparatus and 
appliances 

4,97,29 ' 

4,97,30 

6,13,30 

3-63 

ArtlftclalsUk 

3,01,00 

3,70,52 1 

4,87,49 

i 2-80 

Wool-raw and inanufacturei . . 

2,49,72 

2,05,75 1 

4.14,87 

1 2-38 

Paper and pasteboard . . 

2,74,00 

2,00,34 : 

4,14,71 

i 2-38 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

3,35,39 1 

3,06,86 ; 

j 

3,94,00 

2-27 

Chemicals j 

2.93,41 : 

2,54,37 ; 

3,32,82 

1-92 

Hordware . . . . . . 1 

2,97,99 1 

2,63,92 i 

3,31,22 

1-91 

Wood and timber . . . : 

2,48,73 i 

2,4^79 ; 

2,93,26 ; 

1-72 

Silk, raw and manufactured . ^ 

2,70,68 

2,38.01 1 

2,85,03 ! 

1-64 

Provisions and oilman’s stores. . 

2,25,82 ; 

2,27,29 i 

2,00,32 j 

1-50 

Drugs and medicines . . 1 

2,03,28 ' 

1,98,32 

2,35,17 1 

1-35 

Liquors 1 

2,20,16 ’ 

2,14,64 { 

2,30,34 j 

1-33 

Rubber manufactures . . 

1,92,29 i 

1,95,75 ! 

1,88,90 ! 

1-09 

Spices ' 

1,64,61 

1,90,53 

1,82,83 j 

1-06 

Fruits and vegetables . . . . < 

1,38,53 1 

1,54,49 

1,58,23 

0-91 

Glass and glassware 

1,32,02 j 

1,20,03 ; 

l,a,88 

0-80 

Arms, ammunition and military 
stores ) 

41,06 1 

59,97 1 

i 

1*27,78 1 

0-74 
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lm\^ri%'—(coniinu€d). 

(In thooMndt of 


— 

1985-86. 

1936-87. 

1087-88. 

1 

Percentage 
on total 
Imports of 
merchandlM 
in 1037-38. 

Precious stones and pearls, 
unset 

41,29 

80,28 

1,24,47 

0-72 

Paints and painters' materials 

05,63 

01,85 

1,01,86 

0-68 

Tobacco 

60,63 

83,11 

85,48 

0-49 

Stationery 

70,83 

70,78 

60,38 

81,02 

0-47 

Manures 

70,26 

70,67 

0-46 

Tea chests 

68,17 

66,26 

71,70 

0-41 

Building and engineering 
materials 

Cl ,71 

55,58 

69,16 

0-40 

Toilet requisites 

68,67 

50,00 

67,86 

0-30 

Apparel 

64,02 

55,64 

67,69 

0-30 

Haberdashery and mlllinerv . . 

48,67 

53,23 

63,51 

0-37 

Books, printed, etc. 

61,06 

54,68 

61,78 

0-36 

Bolting for machinery . . 

40,14 

45,16 

41,06 

60,17 

035> 

Sait 

44,08 

66,77 

0-82 

Clocks and watches and parts. , 

16,75 

37.02 

52,41 

0-80 

Earthenware and porcelain 

36,68 

37,24 

47,81 

0-28 

Toys and requisite's for gnmes. . 
Bobbins 

42,47 

30,73 

44,05 

0-2& 

31,03 

22,44 

42,74 1 

025 

Tallow and stoarine 

27,53 

1 84,50 

38,43 ' 

022 

Animals, living 

26,11 

15,15 

86,33 

1 0-20 

OuUery 

26,65 

1 26,68 

30,50 

018 

Cmbr^las and fittings 

26,40 

1 15,53 

28,06 

j 016 

Gums and resins 

26,46 

i 23.34 

27,42 ! 

016 

Soap 1 

32.(»5 

' 25,37 

24,46 1 

014 

Flax, raw and manufactured . . 

16,63 

' 16,05 

22,47 

013 

Boots and shoes . . . . 

21,08 

; 15.27 

22,40 

013 

Furniture and cabinet ware 

22,17 

1 20,24 

21,36 

012 

Matches 

22,04 

1 14,05 ' 

20,44 

012 

Sugar 

1,74,46 1 

i 10.71 

18,60 

Oil 

Tea 

27,60 j 

1 10,04 

18.40 

Oil 

Paper making materials 

20,48 

! 14,64 

18,85 

0-11 

Coal and coke 

0.54 

! 10,36 1 

16,65 

010 

Flab (exeiuditig canned fish) . . 

4.82 

4.01 

6.70 

004 

Jute and Jute goods .. 

8,11 

7.08 1 

6,41 

004 

Jewfdlary, also plate of gold and 




j 

Silver 

10,48 

16.74 1 

5.00 

i oos 

All other articles 

{ 

8,41.01 1 

8.46.05 1 

1 

0,28,50 

5-34 

Total value of Imports .. 

140,77.08 : 

1 

i 

141,70,08 ! 

178,78,76 

100 
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Ct ftM — — (Rt. lijss kH f> — 
The pHce of nw cotton during 1987*88 shoved 
a generally downward movement with short 
Intervals of reaction, especially daring the last 
quarter of Uie year. At the be^ning of the 
year, the price of American Middling cotton 
in New York stood in the neighbourhood of 
It '98 cents per lb. and after having steadily 
declined to its lowest point 7*84 cents on 
November 19, it approached 8*73 cents towards 
the end of March 1938. The decline in the 
price of the raw material had practically no 
effect in stimulating imports of cotton manu- 
factures into India. Of the two principal 
suppliers, the United Kingdom was more active 
to meet home demands and outstanding orders, 
which, however, slackened off later in the year 
and in the last quarter, she w'as faced with heavy 
stocks and with the prospect of seriously restrict- 
ing her output. Japan, on the other hand, 
whose supplies are regulated by the new 
Protocol of the Indo-Japanese Agreement, 
experienced a difficult year. There was a 
serious dislocation of Japanese exports in 
consequence of the difficulties of the yen and 
exchange restrictions and of the Slno-Japanese 
conflict. 

Prices of all classes of imported cotton manu- 
factures during the first hall of the year were 
generally higher than in the preceding year but 
in consequence of the enormous crop harvested 
in the United States of America, these were not 
maintained during the latter half of the year. 
The total value of cotton manufactures 
imported into British India during 1937-38 
uras Rs. 15| crores, almost the same as in the 
preceding year. Compared with 1936-86, the 
value showed a drop of Hs. 8,17 Lakhs or 12 
per cent. 

Imx>ort8 of twist and yam declined in quantity 
from 27 adllion lbs. in 1936-37 to 22 miUion 
lbs. in 1937-38 but higher prices accounted for an 
increase in value from Ks. 2,44 lakhs to Bs. 2,51 
lakhs. The average declared value of imported 
twist and yam rose from 14 as. 5 p. in 1936-87 
to Be. 1-2-3 in 1937-38. It is noteworthy that 
Imports daring 1937-38, which were largely 
concentrated on counts 81-40 — the class monA 
suitable for bandlooms, and above No. 40, were 
very much on a reduced scale, there being 
improvement in the relatively small group of 
coarser counts. On the other liand, the produc- 
tion of Indian >'am showed a considerable 
increase which was distributed over ail classes. 
It is interesting to observe that the production of 
counts above No. 40, which formed over 7 
per cent, of the total Indian production in i 
1937-88 as against nearly 6 per cent, in the ; 
preceding year, rose from 62 million lbs. to 
^ million lbs., the increase being attributed to 
larger importations of Egyptian, African and 
American cotton. Of the total imports, the 
United filingdom supplied SO per cent, and Japan ; 
67 per cent, aa compared with 27 per cent, and 
55 per cent, respectively in the pceoedlng year. i 
Unsettled China was practically out of the j 
market. i 

The imports of cotton pieoegoods into British j 
India totalled 591 million yar^ in 1987-88 and > 
ahowed a decrease of 106 million yards or 15 1 
per eent. aa compared with the preceding year, 
llw value of these imports was Ks. 11,69 lakhs 1 


I as against Bs. 11,95 lakhs In 1986-87, thus 
I showing a decrease of 2 per cent. The decline was 
In grey goods, while white and coloured goods 
showed Increases. Both the United Kingdom 
and Japan suffered considerable losses in grey 
goods, but, while Japan Improved her supj^lM 
of both white and coloured goods, there were 
larger conslg^ents of <mly cmoured goods from 
the United Kingdom. Stressed In percentages, 
Imports from the United Kingdom of grey goods 
declined as compared with 1936-^ by 55 
per cent., the corresponding decrease in the 
case of Japan being 46 per cent In the case of 
white goods which are largely of United Kingdom 
origin, the United Kingdom lost 12 per cent, 
while Japan Increased her supplies by 48 per cent. 
Under coloured goods, imports from the United 
Kingdom improved by 5 per cent, and those from 
Japan by 6 per cent. The following table 
showing the d^ared values per yard of grey, 
white and coloured goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and Japan during the last 
three years, Illustrates tlie fact that Increased 

K rCce quotations for grey and white goods were 
irgely responsible for the reduced imports from 
the United Kingdom. Coloured goods which 
cover a large variety of specialised fabrics were 
not, however, affected by a rise in prices. 

Silk, taw and maanfactnred (Rs* 2,86 
lakks). — In the year under review, JajMn 
maintained her lead in the trade both In raw 
silk and in silk manufactures. In all these lines 
there were increases In quantities and values as 
compared with the previous year. Imports of 
raw silk rose in value from Bs. 05 lakhs to Bs. 95 
lakhs, to which Japan contributed Bs. 57 lakhs 
and China Bs. 81 lakhs as against Bs. 36 lakhs 
and Bs. 26 lakhs, respectively, In the preceding 
year. Of the total imports of silk yam amount- 
ing to 2 '8 million lbs. valued at Bs. 61 lakhs In 
1937-86, Japan supplied 1*8 million lbs. valued 
at Bs. 48 lakhs. The remainder came chiefly 
from Italy (Bs. 61 lakhs) and China (Bs. 54 
lakhs). Imports of silk plecegoods advanced 
from 20' 0 million yards valued at Bs. 78 lakhs 
to 22 '9 million yards valued at Bs. 90 lakhs in 
1037-88, of which Japan supplied 18 ' 7 million 
yards valued at Bs. 78 lakhs. Imports from 
China were comparatively small and were 
valned at nearly Be. 12 lakhs. Goods of silk 
mixed with other materials also came ohi^y 
from Japan and, to a far less extent, from 
China and Germany, imports of which totalled 
over 7 million yards valued at Bs. 88 lakhs as 
compared with 6 million yards valued at 
Bs. 32 lakhs in 1936-87. Japan supplied 6 
million yards valued at Bs. 29 Iskhs during 
the yesr under review. 

Artiiekl silk (Rs. 4J7 lalikt).~Tbe total 

value of the lmp<^ of artificial sUk and manu- 
factures rose from Bs. 8,71 lakhs in 1936-87 to 
Ba. 4,87 lakhs in 1937-88. With the exception 
of ptooegoods made entirely of artificial silk, all 
the other deeciiptkms recorded Increases. 
Imports of artificial sUk yam amounted to 
81 '6 million lbs. valued at Bs. 2,05 lakhs as 
cmnpared with 17'6 miUioo lbs. valued at 99 
lakhs in the preceding year. Japan was, as 
usual, the principal soppiler and the constgn- 
menta from that coui^ increased from 15 
million lbs. to 28 iiiiUKm lbs. in 1987-88. 
Imports from Italy and the United Kingdom 
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Also Showed Increases and amounted to 2*8 
million lt». and 497,000 lbs. res]^tively. The 
average declared value per lb. of Imports from 
Japan during 1937-88 was 10 as. 4 p. as compared 
wiw 8 as. 11 p. in the preceding year, corres- 
ponding figures for imports from Italy being 
10 as. 11 p. for 1987-88 and 9 as. 10 p. for 1986-37. 
Imports of piecegoods made entirely of artificial 
silk declined from 98*1 million yards with a 
total value of Ks. 2.27 lakhs in 1986-37 to 
89*7 million yards valued at Ks. 2,18 lakhs in 
the year under review. About 98*7 jw cent, 
of the total quantity Imported In 1937-38 or 
88 ’5 million yards (Es. 2,10 lakhs) came from 
Japan as against 99*2 per cent, or 97*8 million 
wds (Ks. 2,22 lakhs) in the tireceding year. 
The declared value i)er yard of imports from 
Japan was 8 as. 10 p. as compared with 8 as. 8 p. 
in 1986-87. Imports from the United Kingdom 
were comparatively small being Valued at nearly 
Es. 6 lakhs as against Ks. 3 lakhs in 1936-37. 
Goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials 
were received in much larger quantities, the 
total imports amounting to 16 1 million yards 
valued at nearly Ks. 49 lakhs in 1937-38 as 
compared with ll-e million yards valued at 
Ks. 86 lakhs in 1986-87. Here again, Japan 
dominated the supplies. Nearly 16 million 
yards (Ks. 37 laklis) came from that source as 
against 10*6 million yards (Ks. 26 lakhs) In the 
preceding year. The remainder came mainly 
from the united Kingdom (Ks. 6 lakhs), Germany 
(Ks. d| lakhs) and Italy (Ks. IJ lakhs). The 
average declared value per yard of Imports from 
Japan was 4 as. 0 p, and of those from the 
United Kingdom, 32 as. 8 p. as compared with 
8 as. 11 p. and 12 as.'O p., respectively, in the 
preceding year. 

Waol» raw and Bsaaiiiaetiirad (Rsi 4,15 
laUks).*-— Imports of raw wool and woollen 
manufactures in the year under review showed 
a noticeable expansion and were valued at 
Ks. 4,16 lakhs as against Ks. 2,66 lakhs in 
1936-87. llaw wool was in better demand in 
Indian mills, im]>orts of wliich totalled over 8 
million lbs. valued at Ks. 86 lakhs as compared 
wltli 7 million lbs. valued at Ks. 6€ lakhs In the 
preceding year. Bupplies from Australia and 
the United Kingdom advanced from 3-8 million 
lbs. and 2 million lbs. to nearly 5 million ibs. 
and 21 mlUion lbs., respectively. Imports of 
worsted yarn also increased from 960, (XH) lbs. 
to I G million lbs., but those of knitting wool 
remained almost on the level oi tl»e preceding 


year and amounted to 1 * 2 million lbs. in 1987-38. 
In both these lines, Japan was the leading 
supplier, she having sent 1*5 million lbs. w 
worsted yam and 881,000 Ibs. of knitting wo^ 
daring the year under review. The remainder 
came chiefly from the United Kingdom. There 
was an Increase in the imports of woollen and 
worsted piecegoods which totalled 6-7 million 
yards (3 -3 mlllicn lbs.) valued at Rs. 1,13 lakhs 
as against 4*0 million yards (2*6 million lbs.) 
valued at Rs. 77 lakhs in 1936-87. Receipts 
from Japan showed a considerable increase and 
amounted to 4 • 6 million yards valued at Ks. 67 
lakhs as against 2*9 mlUion yards valued at 
Ks. 31 lakhs. Imjwrts from the United 
Kingdom showed a small variation in quantity 
and amounted to 1 * 6 million yards, but higher 
prices accounted for an increase in value from 
Ks. 88 lakhs in the preceding year to Ks. 41 lakhs. 
Arrivals from other countries included Rs. 8 
lakhs from Italy and Ks. 6 lakhs from Germany. 
Imports of woollen goods mixed with other 
materials also showed an advance ifrom 2*0 
million yards valued at Ks. 27 lakhs in 1936-87 
to 8*6 million yards valued at Ks. 61 lakhs in 
1687-38, of which the United Klngodm supplied 
2*7 million yards valued at Ks. 38 lakhs as 
against 1 * 7 million yards valued at Ks, 28 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Bupplies from Japan, 
though steadily on the increase, were com- 
paratively small, being valued at Ks. 7i lakhs 
in the year under review. Uonslgnments from 
Italy amounting to Rs. 2 lakhs in value showed 
an Increase while those from Germany valued at 
Ks. 1 lakh, remained almost stationery. 


Iron it Staal (Rs. 8.21 lakht). — There is 
a limited demand for foreiro pig Iron in India 
and imports, mostly from the United Kingdom, 
amounted to nearly 1,900 tons valued at Ks. 2 
lakhs in 1937-38 as compared with 1,200 tons 
valued at Ks. 1 lakh in 1936-37. The declared 
value per ton of Imported pig iron was Rs. 110, 
the corresponding figure for the preceding year 
being Ks. 88. Imports of ferro-alloys rose from 
1,800 tons valued at Ks. 21 lakhs to 3,100 tons 
valued at Rs. 71 lakhs. Manufactured iron and 
steel, excluding pig iron and old iron and steel, 
showed an Increase from 828,000 tons to 365,000 
tons in quantity and from Ks. 5,25 lakiis to 
Rs. 8,18 lakhs in value. The declared value per 
ton nearly reached Rs. 224 during 1937-38 as 
compared witli Ks. 160 during the preceding 
year. 
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Tbe foUomiiff tftble shows the quantities and Tallies of the prlndpal desorlptloos of tton 
and steel imported into British India daring the last three years 



Quantity Ton (000) 

Value Rs. (lakhs). 


1936-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1087-38. 

Steel angle and tee 

18*0 

14-4 

14-3 

18-7 

16-2 

21-6 

Steel bars (other than cast steel) . 

490 

24-6 

61-2 

66- 5 

32*4 

06*7 

Beams, channels, pillars, girders 
and brldgework 

26*7 

22*4 

26*4 

26-7 

24*2 

40*7 

Bolts and nuts 

11*7 

8*6 

10-5 

29-4 

21*3 

361 

Fencing materials (including 

feucii^ wire) 

Hoops and strips 

80 

7-3 

4*3 

16-5 

14*2 

12-3 

460 

40-3 

48-5 

66-6 

52*6 

85-7 

Nalls, rivets and washers 

146 

10*9 

15-8 

86-7 

28*8 

45-6 

Galvanised sheets and plates 

01-2 

64-7 

42-8 

1,04*6 

91*7 

07*4 

Tinned sheets and plates 

0'2 

1-4 

7*4 

19*6 

5*5 

28*0 

Sheets and plates not galvanised 
or tinned 

33-7 

24 2 

23-8 j 

43*4 

32*8 

46*4 

Ralls, chairs and fishplates 

7-7 

9-6 

7-6 1 

7*5 

9*7 

111 

Tubes, pipes and fittings, wrought 

58-9 

35 9 

41-4 ' 

1,04*1 

60*6 

1,07 >0 

Wire nails 

10*9 

4 4 

6-2 1 

15*6 

6*7 

15*2 

Wire rope 

2-6 

2*8 

4’8 

12*6 

14*6 

23-7 

Cast pipes and fittings 

1-2 

10 

1-4 

5*8 

5*0 

7-0 

Sleepers and keys of steel or Iron 
for railways ' 

i 

1 

4 5 I 

i 

4-0 ' 

2-6 j 

7*0 

6*5 

41 


Machtneir and hGUwork (Rs* 14,78 Idkhs).— The following Uble analyses the Imports of 
machlMry durmgthe last three years : — 


Prime-movers 

Electrical 

Boilers 

lletal working (chiefly machine tools) 

Mining 

Oil crushing and refining 



Rice and floor mill 

Saw mill 

Sewing and knitting 

Sugar machinery . . 

Tea machinery 

Cotton machinery 

Jute mill machinery 

Wool machinery 

Typewriters, tnchiding parts and accessories 
Prteting and lithogiaphing pressea 
Beitiag for maijIiiMry 


1035-36. 

1 1936-37. 

Re. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

1.47 

I 1,65 

1,02 

; 2,40 

67 

1 80 

17 

28 

0 

10 

20 

20 

8 

8 

14 

14 

7 

6 

4 , 

8 

66 

64 

66 

94 

13 

16 

2,00 

1,80 

1,18 

74 

4 

8 

18 

19 

10 

18 

49 

1 42 


1U37'38. 


Ks. (lakhs) 

1,70 

2,00 

1,17 

80 

17 

£8 

46 

28 

0 

4 

82 

70 

21 

2,92 

22 

28 

00 
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Imporit. 

Mmmt VdUcii* (Bi. 1,12 laUMX— l>uilAg valued at Ee. 2,98 lakhs in 1937-88 which com* 
19S7«S^ the trade In motor vehicles was in a pare with 12,116 valued at Es. 2,26 lakhs In 
state ofintense activity. Despite rising costs of 1936-87 and 12,777 valued at Es. 2,86 lakhs In 
pffoduenon, India absorbed a larger number of 1985-36. The table below shows the number of 
mc^ v<^icles last year than in the two preceding motor cars imparted during the past three years 
years. Impute of motor care numbered 16,697 indicating the principal sources of supply : — 

Number of motor care imported. 


— 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 
States of 
America. 

Canada. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

1985-86 

6,067 

1 

8,762 

1 

2,828 

11 

207 

422 

12,777 

1986-87 

6,677 

8,742 

1,290 

41 

382 

984 

12,116 

1987-88 

6,419 

4,876 

j 1,612 

98 

1 

j 281 

2,411 (a) 

, 16,697 


(a) Includes 2,097 cars from Germany. 


Hardwaie (Rs. 841 lakksl.-Imports of 
hardware were valued at Et. 3,81 lakhs in 
1687*88 as compared with Rs. 2,64 lakhs in 
1686*87, showing an increase of 25 per 
cent. Higher prices partly accounted for this 
increase. 

Mlaeral ells (Rs. 17.tt lakhs).— The world s 
production of crude oil in 1987 exceeded all 
mvious records. With the exception of 
Eoomania, most of the producing countries 
registered increases in varying proportions. 
The production of kerosene and motor spirit 
(including aviation petrol) in Burma which 
supplies the bulk of India s requirements was 
esumated at 146 million gallons and 64 million 
gallons, respectively, in 1937*88 as compared 
with IM million Riulons and 74 million gaBons, 
re^>eotively, in the preceding year. An out- 
standing development on the supply side of the 
Indian oil market is the entry of Bahrein oil 
whidk is distributed in India by the organisation 
set up by the California Texas Oil Company. 
The total imports of mineral oils of all kinds rose 
from 407 million gallons in 1936-87 to 476 
million gallons in the year under review. 


Ckamisals (Rs. 148 takks.>-The total 
imports of chemicals into British India increased 
in value from Es. 2,54 lakhs in 1936-37 to 
Ba. 8,88 lakhs in 1687-88. Sodium compounds 
repreaented 48 per cent, of this total, imports of 
jrnioh were valued at Es. 1,42 lakhs as compared 
with Et. 1,08 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Imports of sodium carbonate and oaustic soda, 
chicay from the Untied Kingdom, increased 
from Es. 60 lal^ and Es. 86 lakhs to Es. 60 
lakhs and Es. 48 lakhs, respectively : of sodium 
hydrosulphite from Es. 4 lakhs to Es. 14 lakhs, 
emile sodium stMcate showed a small decrease. 
Adds as a class, of which acetk and citric are 
the most Important, were imported to the value 
of Es, 10 lakhs as compared with Es. 8 lakhs in 
the preoiding year. Imports of potassium 
oompomnds rose from Es. 6| lakhs to Es. 12 


lakhs, of zinc compounds from Rs. 8^ lakhs to 
Es. 18 lakhs and magnesium compounds from 
Es. 4 lakhs to Es. 44 lakhs. Calcium compound 
valued at Es. 7 lal^s showed an Increase, while 
lead compounds at Es. 1 lakh recorded a small 
decrease. Of the total Imports of sulphur valued 
at Es. 26 lakhs In 1987-38 as compared with 
Es. 20 lakhs in the preceding year, Italy supidied 
65 per cent, and Japan 27 per cent, as against 
37 per cent, and 85 per cent, respectively, in 
1936-87. Among other chemicals, bleaching 
powder, copper sulphate, glycerine, alum 
and aluminous sulphates showed Increases, 
while naphthalene and copperas recorded 
a decline. 

Drugs and MtiMriuti (Rs. 8.86 kk^). — 

The total value of Imparted drugs and medicines 
Increased from Es. 1,98 lakhs to Bs. 2,86 lakhs. 
Imports of proprietary and patent medicines 
were valued at Es. 74 lakhs as cennpared with 
Es. 64 lakhs during the preceding year. Tbs 
United Kingdom accounted for Et. 32 lak^ 
Germany, for Es. 18 lakhs and the United States 
of Amenea, for Bs. 14 lakhs. There was also an 
Increase in the Imports of quinine salts whioh 
woe valued at Es. 26 lakhs as compared wtth 
Bs. 28 lakhs in 1936-37. The prl^ipal tundlsn 
were Germany and the United Kingdom. 
former increased her share from Es. 84 lakhs to 
Es. 12| lakhs, while the contrlbutkm of tha 
latter remained almost steady at Es. 7 lakhs. 
Camphor came, as usual, in large quantities 
trom Japan and Germany wfakh suppEtd 
812,000 lbs. and 717.000 1ba. respectively, out 
of a total of 1,771,000 lbs. valued at Sm. 22 
lakhs. 

Pkpsr and PsmhsatdS (Rs. 44f Iskhs).— 

Imporo of paper and pasteboard Increased 
materially In quantity and much mere in value. 
The total qusn^ ol paper of all kinds Importsd 
rose by 20 per emit, nom 2*6 mfilion eim. to 
3 million cwts., the correspondJiUi taoreass in 
value being from Es. 2,26 laratoEs. 8,60 lakhs 





or M per oent Printing pnpw is elmys the 
ditof item and recorded an increase from 987,000 
ewte. valued at Ba. 81 lakhs to 1,221.000 cwte. 
valued at Ba. 1,80 lakhs. Sweden and Norway 
together sapplied 277,000 cwts., as compared 
with 2eO,(M cwta. in 1086-87 ; while the supplies 
from Oenmany, which are mainly of Scandinavian 
origin, amounted to 801,000 cwta. as against 

408.000 cwts. in the preceding year. Imports 
from Austria showed a marked expansion, having 
amounted to 102,000 cwts. as compart with 

20.000 cwts. in the preceding year. Arrivals 
fr<mi the United Kingdom and Japan also 
increased to 63,000 cwts, and 26,000 cwts., 
respectively. Imports of writing paper and 
envelopes rose from 146,000 cwts. valued at 
Ba. 82 lakhs in 1086-87 to 170,000 cwts. valued 
at Bs. 46 lakhs in 1037-88 and, similarly, packing 
and wrapping paper imported chiefly from 
Sweden, Germany and Norway increasM from 

834.000 cwts. valued at Bs. 44 lakhs to 610,000 
cwts. valued at Bs. 84 lakhs. Imports of old 
newspapers in bales and bags, chleny from ^e 
United Kingdom, also increased from 966,000 
cwts. to 976,000 cwts. in quantity and from 
Bs. 84 lakhs to Bs. 47 lakhs in value. The value 
of paper manufactures imported mainly from 
the United Kingdom, also rose from Bs. 16 lakhs 
to Bs. 20 iaktis. 

U^Mars (Ra. XM lakhsl—The toUl imports | 
of liquors rose from 4 ■ 6 million gallons valued at ! 
Bs. 2,16 lakhs in 1936-87 to nearly 6 million! 
gallons valued at Bs. 2,30 lakhs in the yearj 
under review. All the descriptions including 
the more expensive liquors, such as wines, i 
brandy and liqueurs, showed increases. lk)uibay < 


Bs. 78i lakhs their remeotive imports n the 
preoeding year being 1*7 million giulons valued 
at Bs. 78 lakhs and 1*4 mBlkm gaum valued at 
Bs. 70 lakhs. Stnd and Madras also Increaied 
their requirements to Bs. 46| lakhs and Ba. 27 
lakhs, respectively. Over 76 per eent. of the 
total quantity ot imported liquors consisted of 
ale, beer and porter, which showed an tnorease 
from 8*4 million gallons valued at Bs. 60 lakhs 
in 1086-87 to 8*7 miUkm gallont valued at 
Bs. 76 lakhs in 1087-88, over 2 mUUon ndlons er 
64 per cent, coming from the United KlngdoBi. 
The remainder came chiefly from the Nether- 
lands, Germany and Japan. Spirits accounted 
for 22 per cent, of the imports and wines 8 per 
cent. Imports of spirits roes fro m 880/KK) 
gallons valued at Re. 1,27 lakhs to 1*1 mUUon 
gallons valued at Bs. 1,37 lakhs. 

Salt (Rs. M lakhs) —Leaving out Burma, 
which no longer forms a part of India the con- 
sumption of foreign salt Is practically limited to 
Bengal. Imports of salt rote from 800,000 tons 
valued st Rs. 46 lakhs to 847,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 66 lakhs In 1087-88. The trade was prae- 
tically divided between Aden and Ckirmany In 
the proportion of 88 per cent, and 12 per oent. 
corresponding percentages in the preoeding year 
being 86 and 14. The production ci Indlim salt 
in 1037 amounted to 1,402,000 tout as compared 
with 1,347,000 ions In 1086. The coastwise 
I Imports of Indian salt into Bengal during 1087-18 
I amounted to 220,000 tons as against 280,000 
i tons in the preceding year. 


O^r Artkiti — The following table shows the course of the trade In some of the other 
articles of importance in imports ; — 


1 1086-86. 

1086-87. 

1087-88. 


Bs. (lakhs). 

Bs. (Ukbs). 

Bs. (lakhs). 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. 

4,07 

4,07 

6,18 

Dyeing and tanning substances I 

8,36 

8,07 

8,04 

Spices 

1,66 

1,01 

1,68 

Ola« and glassware 

1,32 

1,20 

1,62 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 

41 

80 

l,«i 

Tobacco 

61 

88 

85 

Coal and coke 

10 

10 

It 

Oeasni . . 

1 ' 

14 

18 




S3& Exports of Mtrchandise. 


lIL-EXFOtTS OF HEBCHANIMSE. 

Ubto ■bom tb* oompantlT* ImpofttoM of tbo prlooipol •rtiolm txptutaS baa 

BZPOBTS. 

(In thouitm^i of Rupoot,) 

' ' Percentage 

i on total 

1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. exports of 

merchandise 
in 1937-38. 


Jute, faw . . 

Jute manufactures 
Cotton, raw and waste 
Cotton manufactures 
Tea 

Seeds 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Leather 

Metals and ores 
Hides and skins, raw 


Wool, raw and manufactured 

OUeakes 

Fruits and vegetables 

Tobacco 

Lao 

Mica 

Coir 

Oils 

Coal and coke 

Spices 

Bubber, raw 

Hemp, raw 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

Manures 

Dyeing and taimlng substances . . 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . . 

Coffee 

Paraffin wax 

Bones for manufaeturlng purposes 
Sugar 

Bristles 

Wood and timber 

Drugs and medicines 

Fibre lor brushes and brooms 
Building and Engineering materiali 
other than of iron, steel or wood 


Apparel 

Saltpetre 

Foddw, bran and p^rds 
Cordage and rope . . . « 

Animals, living 


Sffk, raw and manufactured 

tips, etc 

Tiuow, stearins and wax. . 

Candles 

Onhim 

AU other articles . . 


1 other articles 

Total Value of Exports . . 


1 

18,70,78 

1 

14,77,10 

1 14,71,90 

814 

24,84,18 

29,10,40 { 

1 29,07,76 

16 07 

33,46,00 

43,93,26 

29,77,26 

16-46 

6,64,03 

7,02,80 

1 9,29,30 

6-14 

19,96,81 

20,21,83 1 

24,88,69 

13-48 

10,49,32 

18,69,64 

14,18,65 

7-84 

3,74,27 

6,66,97 

1 9,48,89 

! 5-24 

5,69,47 

7,44,37 

1 7,26,42 

4-01 

3,34,89 

8,67,61 

6,12,60 

3-39 

3,99,52 

4,27,67 

6,04,10 

2-79 

2.94.16 

3,76,00 

3,72,87 

2-06 

1.60.69 

1,85,71 

2,42,68 

1-34 

1,86,78 

1,97,13 

2,08,19 

1-16 

1,70.88 

1,76,52 

1,99,61 

1-10 

1,68,29 

2,33,89 

! 1,62,18 

0-89 

83,49 

04,06 

1,48,40 

0-82 

94,40 

77,54 

1,04,44 

0-68 

92,97 

1,04,84 

1,01,03 

0-66 

66,23 

62,98 

98,97 

0-66 

79,52 

78,15 

93,48 

0-52 

56,93 ! 

53,01 

83,83 

0-46 

60,34 I 

69,27 

74,50 

0-41 

72,72 1 

68,71 ! 

69,08 

0-88 

87,10 

50,06 I 

1 68,96 

0-38 

66,22 

69,67 

66,87 

0-37 

57,42 

60,04 1 

63,27 

0-36 

1,04,08 

85,96 

54,59 1 

0-80 

16,21 

12,63 

61,34 

0-28 

32,19 

46,45 

43,83 

0-24 

6,53 

44,05 

39,73 

0-22 

22,78 

28.91 

81,81 

0-18 

17.16 

25,90 

29.60 

0-16 

29,79 

31,62 , 

27,61 

0-16 

21,93 

19,98 

20,10 

0-11 

12,44 

14,88 

18,02 

0-10 

14,88 

15,43 

16,12 

0-09 

13,20 

11,58 

10,84 

0-06 

4,13 

4,09 

9,46 

0-06 

7,28 

8,52 

9,16 

0-06 

9,80 

8,81 

8,79 

0-06 

7,23 

7,67 

6.74 

0-04 

2,78 

4,85 

4,09 

0-02 

8,17 

4,05 

8,61 

0-02 

18 

9 

3 


1 


1 


4,16.82 

6,21,09 

6,14,72 

"3-40 

149,65,38 

185,04,93 

180,92,42 

100 

1 


Exports. 




(In mlUton Twda.) 



MILL PROBUCTION. 

KXPOBTS. 


1935-36. 

1036-37. 

1 1937-88. 

! 1085-36. 

1 

1086-87. 

1017-88. 

Grey and bleached piece- 
gooda— 

Shirtings and longcloth ■ 
Chadara . . 

Bhuties 

! 842*8 

; 59*5 

1,240*5 

900*7 

66*9 

1,117*7 

1 

1,084-8 

06*0 

1,215-4 

4*2 

} 1-0 

! 

i 

8-6 

15 

21-8 

6-4 

T. cloth, domestlca and 
sheetinga 

Brills and jeans 

Other sorts 

I 152*1 j 

j 128*9 

349*7 j 

170 5 
136*6 
870 4 

191-8 
158 0 
479 8 

'l-O 

30-8 

1 

0-1 

1*3 

66-8 

0-1 

1-8 

76-0 

Total .. 

2,773*5 j 

2,761*8 

8,190*7 

45-5 

i 

78*5 

106-0 

Coloured piecegoods 

797*9 j 

810 2 

898*6 

96*2 

112-4 

186-8 

Totol Piecegoods .. 

8,671*4 

3,672 0 

4,084-3 1 

141-7 

100-9 

841*8 


to m,ooo bolit «tid rmnoft ism t$i«m until 
to M^ooo t)«iwL Mxpmu to Chm» howtim* 
ndvaiMMd fkoin «S»m hOm 16 «l,m wHi 
Shi]aiMati to otlMT c oo lrti i MiM lipOO 
boiet to the United fttniM of AnMiten lad 16,910 
boles to Csechoslovolcto. 

period of Intense sctlvtty sad mods i 

progress during the ysor under mlew. 

tion of piecegoods In Indlsn mills sttsllisd o i 
record of 4,064 mlUton ysrds, ss eompsiod wNh 
3.572 mlUloa yards In 19S6-S7. Bxports also 
showed an Improeement of 26 per esni. froin 111 
million yards to 241 million yards la the year 
under review. But these formed only 6 per esal, 
of the total quantity produced In lM7>t8, the 
corresponding 6gure for the jpreoedlag year 
being 5 per cent. The produetien and exports 
of the different c l a ss es of piecegoods during 
past three years are shown below : — 



CsMsn <Ke. Ml lidMt— Bxports of Indian 
cotton In dedixied to 2,781.000 bales 

from 4,140,000 bales in the preoedlng year, 
yapan, always the best customer, took 1350,000 
bams or, 076,000 bales less than In 1086-87. 
This decline was mainly dne to the poHcy of 
import re(d;rlcti(ms and exchange control inaugu- 
rated by the Ctovemment of Japan which affeowd 
not only India but other sopplsrlng oountriea. 
The total imports of cotton into Japan from idl 
sources declined from 064,000 tons in 1086-87 to 

566,000 tons In 1087-38 to which India oontei- 
buted 47-7 per cent, as compared with 48-5 
per cent, in 1036-37. Exports of Indian cotton 
to the United Kingdom also showed a marked 
decrease and amounted to 805,000 bales as 
against 610,000 bales in 1036-37. Continental 
countries also took less than Ir- the preceding 
year. Belgium reduced her takings from 310,000 
tMtles to 196,000 bales, Germany from 206,000 
bales to 166,000 bales, Italy friim 165,000 bales 


— The total exports of raw and nuuu- 
factured jnte during the year under review 
amounted to 1 , 768,000 tons as compared with 

1.848.000 tons in the preceding y«ar--a dedtne 

of 4 per cent. The value of these shipments also 
f^ by 0*2 psr cent, from Bs. 43,87 lakhs to 
£s. 48,80 laus. Both raw and manufactured 
groupa showed decreuses. ^ ^ ^ ™ 

The cocports of raw Jnte dedined from 821,000 
tons in 1086-37 to 747,000 tons In 1087-88 In 
quantity and frtxn Bs. 14,77 Iskfas to Bs. 14,72 
iB value. The United Kingdom reduced 
her purchases from 180,000 tomi lu 1086-87 to 

145.000 tons In 1087-88. Shipments to lUly 
and France were also smsUer than In the 
Btecedinc ysar and amounted to 78,000 tons and ' 

65.000 tons as agidnst 76,000 tons and 86,000 


tons, respectively. In 1936-37. Osnnany and 
the u. 8 . S. B., on the other hai^, tncraeeed 
their Ukings frqm 134,000 tons and 16,000 .tOOS, 
to 143,000 tons and 25,000 tons, respmvily. 
Amomr other Enropean countries. Belgluitt, 
the Ketherlands and Poland Imi than 
in the preoedlng year, their nspective ptiw^es 
having amoumed to 65J)00 tons, lOjIOO 
tons and 8,000 tons In 1087-88. BxpUfte to 
the United States of America amomed to 

99.000 tons as compared with 8K0Q0 tone 
In the preceding yeer. PwelMMee by JaMa 
were very maeli reduced gad toteOed IMOO 
tons as sgatnst 85,000 tone in If^tY. 
There were, however, tocr eeeed toif 
to Brass, Clilna and AiffeoOina 
amounted to 26JI00 tone, lOilOO to 

10.000 tons, ra^e^ciy. 



mofte ol gmar iMg* in 1087-86 
1B0UOII1 M eomimtd wUh 621 
taaMian la tbo araoeding yaar, th« valna the 
i^pn^ alao oadialag from &§. 18,10 laldii to 
Bi, 18,17 lakhf. The total oiiaatity of gom^ 
doth exported fell from 1,710 mfllion yards 
rm^ at Be. 16,50 laJdie la 1086-87 to 1,648 
mttlton yards yalaed at Es. 15,87 lakhs in the 
year under review, of which hessian gunny doth 
represented 1,600 million yards valued at 
Es. 14,65 lakhs as compared with 1,660 million 


yards valued at Es. 15,00 lakhs la 1086-67. 
The United States of America, as usual tlio 


also smaller exports to the Argentine Bepntdio 
which took 287 million yards as against 274 
million yards in 1086-87. On the ower hand, 
shipment to the United Kingdom increased from 
138 million yards to 158 million yards and those 
to Canada from 100 million yards to 102 mlllioB 
yards. 


Fstdaralas and Bear CRt« Oidl laUM).--The statement below shows the exports of food 
grains during the past three years : — 


— 

1985-86. 

1986-87. 

1987-88. 

Eloe not in the husk 

Tons (000) 

189 

Tons (000) 

285 

Tons (000) 

227 

Eioe in the husk 

4 

1 

1 

Wheat 

18 

285 

460 

Wheat flour 

42 

60 

62 

Pulse ; 

64 

80 

86 

Barley 

Xowar and bajra I 

4 

10 

85 

9 

7 

4 

Other sorts 

2 

8 

8 

ToUl 

327 

621 

878 

Value Es. (lakhs) 

3,74 

6,67 

9,49 


Tea (Es, 8|Jf laUw).— The world demand 
for tea during 1087 was slight^ better than in 
the preceding year. For 1087-88, the export 
quota under the International Agreement was 
raised to 87| per cent, of the standard exports. I 


Of the total exports of 884 million lbs. in 1037-88, 
shipments to the United Kingdom amounted to I 
288 million lbs. ; in the preceding year, the 
United Kingdom took a little over 256 million 
lbs. out of a total of 806 million lbs. The Irish 
Free State required 8 million lbs. or over 1 
million lbs. more than in the preceding year. 
Direct exporta to Canada remained fairly steady 
at 16 million lbs., while those to the United 
States of America declined from nearly 6 million 
Ibi. to 6 mlUlon lbs. Exports to Arabia and 
Iraq were smaUer than In the preceding year and 
amounted to 875,000 lbs. and 42,000 lbs., res- 


miUion lbs. and those to the Soviet Union 
declined from 5 million lbs. to 4 million lbs. 
Germany took 6 million lbs. in 1987 as against 
4 million lbs. in the year preceding. Ee-exports 
to the United States of America and Canada, 
however, remained steady at 6 million lbs. ana 
1 > 5 million lbs., respectively. 

OOMeds (Ha. IU6 lakhs.)~The total 
exports of oilseeds declined by 18 per cent, in 
quantity and 24 per cent, in value and amounted 
to 950,000 tons valued at Ea. 14,16 lakhs as 
compared with 1,161,000 tons valued at Es. 18,57 
lakhs in 1986-87. All the principal varieties 
recorded decreases, this being partly attributed 
to Uie increased internal oonsumptlon. Linseed 
and groundnuts in recent years have figured 
I largely in the Indian export trade, while ooUon 
seed, rapeseed and sesamum have lost their 






of x»Mieed deeUned to 82,000 tons tiptoed at 
Bs. 40 lakhs from 88,000 tons ▼aloed «t Bs. 04 
lakhs in 1930-87. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom, however, improved from 10,000 tons 
to 10,000 t<ms, bat those to France declmed freon 
7,000 tons to 8,000 tons. Einports (A castor seed 
declined slightly in quantity from 48,000 tons in 
1980-87 to 42,000 tons In 1987-38, Wt rose in 
value from Rs. 03 lakhs to Bs. 04 lakhs. 

iBdas and SUns dU. lUI Ukhs.)-Expoits 
of raw hides and skins increased by 10 per cent, 
tn quantity from 87,600 tons in 1980-87 to 41,800 
tons in 1987-38 and by 18 per cent. In value 
from Es. 4,19 lakhs to Bs. 4,94 lakhs. Baw 
hides represented 62 per cent, of the total 
quantity of raw hides and skins exported in 
1987-88 and recorded an inerfstse from 18,000 
tons valued at Bs. 1,17 lakhs to ^,600 
tons valued at Bs. 1,57 lakhs. Bhlpmentdtn the 
year under review consisted of 16,800 tons of raw 
cow hides, 4,400 tons of buffalo hides and 460 
tons of calf skins which are classified under raw 
hides. 

Raw WoW (Rs. 2M laUw).— The trade in 
Indian raw wool was hit by the ffeneral recession 
tn business particularly daring we latter part of 
the year under review. Exports of raw wool 
from India amounted to 38 million lbs. valued at 
Bs. 2,66 lakhs as compared with 62 million lbs. 
valued at Bs. 2,86 lakhs in 1936-37. Shipments 
to the United Kingdom declined from 89 million 


Iba. Baiginm whidi had taken 2 mlUiatt Iba. In 
1986-87 was piactically ont of the naitet In the 
year under review. 


pig lead and qielter, as these are ahnool entirely 
shipped from Bnnna. The total exports of 
metals and ores amconted to 1,908,000 tons 
valued at Be. 6,18 lakhs as compared wtth 

1.460.000 tons valued at Bs. 8,60li^ha In 

1986- 87. Mangansse ore r ep rese nt ed 68 

per cent, of the total quantity exported tak 

1987- 88 and showed a remarkable expantloik as a 
result of Inersased activity of the sM Indnstry 
throughout the world. Exports of minginass 
ore advanced from 677,000 tons to 1,001,000 
tons or an Increase of 48 per oent. as oomparsd 
with the preceding year. The United Kingdom 
was, as usual, the largest purchaser and tosh 

284.000 tons as against 216,000 tons In 198647. 
Lae (Rs. 1,61 Isfchsy— The total shipments Of 

sheliac amounted to 409,000 owts. as oompazed 
with 497,000 owte. in 1986-87. Exports to the 
United Kingdom totsUed 106,000 oi^ as sgalnst 

146.000 owts. in the preceding year. The Unltsd 
States of America and Japan also reduced their 
purchases from 166,000 owts. and 67,000 cwts. 
to 141,000 owts. and 87,000 owta., reqieetlvely, 
while Germany slightly Increased her require 
mente from 49,600 cwts. to 49,800 cwts. 


ORmw Artkbe.— The following is a summary of the course of trade in Che nure Isoiporiaat 
of the remaining articles of exp(^ - 







ffUBber flC Motor V^Uelos BDimliig in 
British India. 


^6 l(dlowliM table Ibows the number of all clacees of motor 'v^olee numiiig in the different 
^itonneee e< Brttiih India and Burma ae on lit January 1938 


Province. 

Private 

cam. 

Taxis. 

Buses. 

Lorrieg. 

Motor 

cycles. 

Total. 

i'nrriTTlIBBBBPBMBBBBBBlB 

18,688 

1,881 

1,442 

8,118 

1,005 

26,8^ 

Bombay 

17,968 

(In buses) 

4,412 

4,080 

1,460 

27,866 

Madras 

14,217 

299 

4,119 

1,607 

1,844 

21,486 

TTtttted Provinces . . 

12,011 

447 

2,028 

898* 

988 

16,717 

Burma 

12,962 

(In cars) 

3,967 

2,653 

1,031 

20,618t 

Punjab 

6,288 

402 

2,768 

2,660 

768 

11,846 

Bihar 

4,780 

866 

688 

422 

487 

6,683 

Orisia 

662 

(In buses) 

288 

70 

57 

1,077 

Omitrul Provinoes . . 

4,139 

1,826 

(In cars) 

680 

0,644 

Sind 

2,469 

' (In* cars) 

817 

(In buses) 

400 1 

3,686 

Assam 

2,706 

238 

712 

985 

143 

4,7«3 

N. W. F. P. (approx.) 

2,180 

126 

780 

670 

360 

4,015 

Ddhi 

2,248 

140 

475 

366 

360 

8,663 

AJmer<Merwara 

608 

24 

118 

14 

73 

887 

Ooorg (approx.) 

90 

10 

36 

26 

8 

168 

Total (British India) 

101,146 

8,922 

1 26.269 

16,897 

9,079 

166,802 


* U. P. Iheae are public lorries : private lorries are Included in cars. 

t Burma. These figures Include 8,429 vehicles not re-registered, some of which are believed to 
be serviceable. 


Number of Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 

Oomplete figures showing the number of motor vehicles In Indian States are not available. 
The States vary in also from 10 square miles or a little more than small holdings to States like Hydera- 
bad with an area of 82,898 square miles or as large as Italy. The number In some of the more 
impmtant States as on 1st January 1088 Is sho^n in the following table (some of the figures are 
for^87) 


State. 

Private 

oars. 

Taxis. 

Buses. 

Lorries 

Motor 

cycles. 

Total. 

Hyderabad 

8,609 

826 

860 

318 

369 

4,966 

Mysore 

2,697 

168 

762 

480 

400 

4,446 

Travanoore 

1,688 

179 

1,081 

464 

603 

3,900 

Gwalior 

1,216 

274 

623 

19 

66 

2,200 

Patiala 

1,264 

58 

166 

(In buses) 

116 

1,698 

Jaipur 

776 

76 

841 

28 

80 

1.246 

Baroda 

666 

47 

479 

129 

16 

1,236 

Jodhpur 

Cochin 

680 

6 

68 

122 

58 

829 

460 

80 

195 

SO 

50 

806 

Pudokkottai 

419 

7 

108 

11 

5 

646 

Bhopal 

883 

61 

77 


22 

688 

KolMpur 

228 


309 

61 

11 

609 

Udaipur 

1 178 

13 

02 

10 

14 

278 

Bhavnagar 

191 

22 

19 

27 

9 

268 

Sawantwadi 

17 

123 

129 



269 

Bewa 

107 

20 

94 

12 

16 

249 

Porbander 

47 

89 

30 

9 


126 

Tonk 

08 

10 

10 

S3 

2 

168 

Bajkot 

86 

98 

7 

9 

199 

Alwar 

58 

2 

80 

3 

16 

109 

Bahawalpur 

63 


10 

1 

11 

86 

Keonjhar .. 

40 


9 

81 

s • 

BO 

Baaawara 

41 

10 

4 

2 

1 

68 


8,000 

17.681 

260 

1,848 

660 

5,497 

800 

2,020 

850 

2,179 

4,460 

29.226 

(British India, 
Indfam States A Burma). 

118,826 

6,770 

80.756 

18,917 

11,288 

186,627 










Indfx Numbers of Prices. 


WhoU$9l$ pfie$ in4Mnumbtri MCtlettUa^Somboif tmd Karachi {Btw Juiff 1914— 100).— Costd. 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1981 

98 

109 

96 

198* 

91 

109 

99 

1988 

87 

98 

97 

1984 

89 

95 

96 

1988 

91 

99 

99 

1988 

91 

96 

102 

1987 

102 

108 

108 

1988 

95 

101 

104 


About the §nd ol the veer 1029 there besan e 
eharpdeollQetQ wholeealeprlcee which continued 
during 1980 and 1981. During 1982, wholeeale 
ptieee showed a tendency to decline and in 1988 
they definitely registered a fall, reaching their 
lowest level. This downward trend was some- 
what etaaoked In 1984. The next two years 
brought appreciable improvement in prices at 
Earaohl wmch was mure than maintained 
during the year 1087. but it was not till 1037 
that the position showed definite Improvement 
in Calcutta and Bombay. 

The ▼arioua Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective Oaa^Ut fortnightly and 
montUy statements of retail and wholesale < 
prices of certain important commodities. In; 
addition to these, however, some of the| 
Provlnoial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbm. Such index 
numbware being published regularly every 
month for the foUowlxm centres : for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad. and Sholapur by the Labour 
Oflioe of tne Government of Bombay; for 
Kagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinoes and Berar; for 
six centres in Bihar by the Department of 
Induatrles, Bihar and for Ban^n by the 
Labour Commissioner, Burma, Bangoon. 

The working class cosi e/ living index number 
for Bombay, which was hitherto compiled on 
a pre-war dmc, was revised during 1987, the 
base adopted for the new series being July 1988 
to June 1984— 100. The revised Index number 
stood at 104 in December 1938, the average for 
1988 being 108. The Atoedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1988 to July 
1987-100 stood at 78 in December 1988 while 
the Bholapur cost of living Index number with 
bsM February 1987 to January 1988-100 stood! 
at 74 in December 1988. The Nagpur cost of 
living Index number on base January 1087-100 
was 81 in December 1988 while the Jubbnl- 


pore Index on the same base was 57. Foi 
Eangoon, four different index numbers wltb 
base 1981-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(5) Tamils, Telngus and Orlsras, HindU' 
stanls and (d) Chlttagonlans. The Index 
Numbers in December 1988 for these were 85, 
90, 88 and 87 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall in prices whldi 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued alsc 
during 1981 although with less vigour than is 
1930. In 1082 prices ruled at a sughtly lowei 
level than in 1081. In 1988 and 1984 the 
downward tendency of prices continued. 

The Inadeouaey as also the general unreila 
bility of Indian price statistics has been th< 
subject of comment by many committees an^ 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of thi 
Indian Bconomie Enquiry Committee of 1981 
made many suggestions for the improvement o 

S rloe statistics and advocated the passing o 
ensus and Statistics Act. This latter sugges 
; tion was also endorsed by the Wm^ 
Oommlssionon Indian Labour and the Govern 
iment of India have already taken up th 
recommendation which is under their cm 
I sideration. Messrs. Bowley and Bobwtson wh 
were invited by the Government of India t 
advise them on the question of obtaining mcr 
accurate and detailed statistics have also mad 
certain recommendations for improving India 
prioe statMles. As regards the General Tnde 
number of wholesale prices in India the 
suggest the construction of a new index nurntx 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade I 
Bngland. With regard to index numbers ( 
retail prices they recommend that the dst 
should be eomptlea for India as a whole, and m 
for separate mvinees, and that they shoul 
not be InltiatM till certain preliminary steps i 
improvement of the data sugg e st ed by IhM 
have been taken. 








Tbe Indian Stores DeiMirtment. 


A detailed aeeonnt of tbe organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
todla headquarters and of the snooessive orders 
Issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the pmuhase of stores of Indian manufaetore 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the ** Indian Year Book. ** The current rules to 
regulate stores purohase ureeoribe that preference 
In making purenases shell be given in tne follow- 
ing order : — 

First, to articles which are prdduced in India 
in the form of raw materlus or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produoei 
in India, provided that the qu^ty is 
sufflclently good for tbe purpose; 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
faetmed In India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is suAdently 
good for the purpose ; 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality ; 

Fourth, to articles manufactured abroad which 
need to be specially imported. 

The record of the activities of tbe Indian 
Stores Department for the year 1937-88 shows 
a further marked advance over the corresponding 
flffures for the preceding year. The turnover 
of every branch of the Department exceeded 
the highest previous record, which result is the 
more gratifybg as it has been achieved in the 
first year of the Constttntional Beforms in India. 
It is notworUiy that the nurchases on behalf 
of the Autonomous Provlnoes amounted to 
Bs. 82,09,244, exceeding the corresponding 
figure for 1986-87 by Be. 11,67,884, in spite o1 
the fact that purchases for authorities in Burma 
have been accounted for separately from the 
let April 1087. 

The revised rules iot the supply of articles 
required to be nurdiaaed for the public service, 
mm make it obUgatoij <m all purchasing 
departments to obtiw their requirements of 
stores (with oertsin exceptions) on condition 
that are delivered and paid for In rupees 
In India, were in force in aU Government of 
India Departmenta and in all Govwnors' 
Brovinoes except the Ponlab. The Punjab 
Govenunent had the revising Purdisse Bulet 
under consideration. 

The services of the Stores Department arej 
also utfliaed by the Besklent Bn^eer, Boyal 
Aliah^ base, Xarachi, for the purchase andi 


inspection of misoetlansoua stotis. by ibo 
Inspeotor General, Polios, E^gaport, fdr 
nniforms and aooontreaitiits. the Ootonjal 
Store Beeper, Ceylon, the Union of fioulh 
Africa, the Palest^ QovemaMOt and tbs 
Singapore Municipality are other authorittss 
which also availed themselves of Ms servletA 

Tbe cost of the operaUons of the Department 
connected with the purchase and inspeetloB of 
stores and the fees earned on these opsraoons 
showed for tbej^ 1987-88 a net Melt of 
Ba. 2,59,868. The total direct and indireot 
expenditure imon the department in IM7-M 
amounted to Bb.26,78A91. 

There were S67 sanctioned posts In the 
depariment at the end of 1087-sOl of th«e 
bel^ held by auetted ofllo«a. Tbe numbw 
of Suropean and Indian oAoers on 81 March 
1938 stood at 18 and 52 respectively against 
21 and 50 on the same date in the prsoedlag 
year. 

The Department constantly laboun to sssirt 
manufacturers In India to improve the quaUty 
of their products, affording them teriinioal 
advice and suggesUons in the course of purchase 
and inspection. The Department makes every 
endeavour to substitute supplies of indigenous 
m a nuf acture, wherever possible, without saorifloe 
of economy and efllolency, for supplies from 
other stores. 


The Department has au Industrial InteUlgenoe 
and Besearch Bearean attached to it, the 
principal functions of whMi are: 

(1) The ooUeotlon and dissemination of 
industrial Inteliigenoe ; 

(2) Collaboration with Provincial Dlreotofs 
of Industries and Industrialists In all matters 
! relating to Industrial research ; 

(8) Tbe publication at intervals ci bulletins 
relating to industrial research and other mitlsri 
connected with industrial devetopment ; 

(4) Assistanee to Industriallsta In India by 
glvi^ advice and making suggestions as to 
tbe directions in which research should be 


undertaken ; 

(5) To ooUabocate with the varfaMS ocganlsa* 
ttoos of the Central and Provtoolal Goveraments 
with a view to ensuring that spedtatloas 
prepared or Issued by thma pravUe as htf u 
possible for industrial standerolsatioB ; 

(6) To assist in Um orgaaisatloD of industrial 
exhibitions in India. 



Stamp Duties. 


&■. ft. 

of Debt ex. Es. SO •• 0 1 

jpBISor DeelftfatUMi 2 0 

or Xemo. of ▲greemeat— 

,!(a) D relftaag to tbe esle of ft bill 
otexetMUMce .. •• ••04 

(ftft) U relatiog to tbe piir(bftse or 
eftle of Oovt. Seourlty at the time of 
Its pur<^ae or «ale, at the cate may 
he-^ob)eet to a maximum of Be. 20, 
as. 2 for eTery Rt. 10,000 or part. 

(b) tt relatliig to the p^hate or tale 
of tharet. torlpt, ttoclct, bondt.deben* 
turn, debenture ttockt or any other 
marketable teoorlty of a like natnre 
(nor of any incorporate Company or 
other body corporate — twoannat for 
every Bt. 2,500 or part thereof of the 
value of the teeurlty at the time of 
its purcbate or tale at the cate may 
be. 

(0) If not otherwlte provided for ..10 
.d p ^lfthweal IB exeoutlOD of a power- 

<ftl Oftmeteea 16 0 

(b) Of property* moveable or Immove 

ftble TT 80 0 

iiHelef of Aeeooiatlon of 0ompany<~ 

(ft) Where the oompany hat no there 
eapllftl or the nominal there oapital 
doM not exceed He. S|600 .. .. 25 0 

(b) When the nominal there oapital 
exoeede Bt. 2,500 bnt does not 

oxe^ Be. 1,00,000 60 0 

iu) where the nominal there capital 

exoeede Be, 1*00,000 100 0 

4 rttolee of Clerkehlp 260 0 

dieenl. any dedelon in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The tame duty aa • Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
per^ to which the award relatet at 
eel forth in enoh award eubjeot to a 

•• .. 20 0 

BiU e/ B o e5e i i#» ■ 

Where payable otherwlte than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
(If drawn tlngly>— Not exo. 
Bt. iOO, a. S; exo. Be. 200* not 

exc. Be. 40(k a. 0; exo. Be. 400, not 
tio. Be. ^ a. 0; exo. Be. 000, not 
exe. Ba. 800, a. 18; exe. Be. 800, not exc. 
Ba. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Be. 1*000, not exc. 
Be. LiOO, B. 1 a. t; exo. Be. l.m, not 
exo. Be. l/MO, B. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Be. 1,800, 
not exe. Be. 8,800, Be. I a. 4; exo. Be. 
%500, not exe. Be. 5,000, Be. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Be. 5,0(X). not exe. Be. 7JK)0b Be. 8 a. 18 ; 
exe. Be. 7*600, not exe. m. 10,000, Be. 8 ; 
exe. Be. 10 ,OOOl not exe. Be. 15,000; Be. 
18 a. 8 ; exe. Ba. 15,000, not exe. Be. 
80,000, Be. 18; exe. Be. 80,000, not exc. 
Be. 25,000, Be. 22 a. 8; exe. Be. 25,000, 
not exc. Be. 80LOOO, Be. 87; and for every 
add. Be. 10,000, or part thereof, in excete 
of Be. 80,000, Be. 8. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or light, tame duty at a Bond. 

Ba. a 

JHUe/JMfng 0 4 


Be. a. 

Bond (not otherwlee provided forh* 

Not exceeding Be. 10 .. .. •• 0 

Exe. Be. 10 but not exc. Be. 50 . . 0 

Exo. Be. 50 bnt not exo. Be. 100 .* 0 

Exo. Be. 100 A doee not exe. Be. 200 1 
Bxe. Bi. 200 A doet not exo. Be. 800 2 
Up to Be. 1*000, every Be. 100 or part 0 
For every Be. 500 or part, beyond 
Be. 1,000 .. .. .. 8 12 

Bond, Adminirtralion, Custotni, Seeuriiy 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Be 1,000, tame duty at a 
Bond. 

In any other eate 10 0 

CantteUalion .50 

CefUficaU or other Document relating to 

Oharea 0 2 

Ctartof Party 2 0 

Cheque and denund draftt are exempt 
from ttamp duty with effect from let 
July 1827. 

CompoeUiof^Deei ., .. 20 0 

Cotupeyanee, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Bt. 60 .. .. 0 $ 

Exceeding Bt. 50, not exceeding Bt. 100 1 0 
Exceeding Bt. 100 bnt doet not exceed 

Ba. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bt. 200 bnt doet not exceed 

Rt. 800 4 8 

For every Bt. 100 or part In exo^t of 
Bt. 100 up to Be. 1.000 .. ..IS 
For every Be. 500, or part thereof, la 

excess of Bt. 1,000 7 8 

CoHveyatM relating to immoveable property 
sltoate within the eitiee o/Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Earaohi, for the entrtet in articU 
28 the following entries shall be snbttltnted, 
namely 

28. Oonveyanoe (at defined by teoUon 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62~ 

2 

1 Ahmeda 

Bom- bad, 

bay. Poona 4 
Karachi 
Bt. a. Bt. a 

Where tbe amount or value 
of the oontideratjott for 
inch oonvevancet ai set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Ba. 50 . . ..08 

Where It exceeda Ba. 50 bnt 
does not exceed Bt. 100 .. i 0 
Where It exoeeda Be. 100 but 
doet not exceed Bt. 200 . . 2 0 
Where It exoeeda Bt. 800 but 
doet not exceed Bt. 800 . . 8 8 
Where It exoeeda Ba. 800 bnt 
doeanoi exoeed Ba. 400 ..12 0 
Where it exceeda Ba. 400 but 
doaa not exoead Ba. 500 . . 15 8 
Where it exoeeda Ba. 500 bnt 
doea not exoead Ba. 800. 18 0 
Whare it exoeeda Ba. 800 hat 
doea not exoead Ba. 700 .. 22 8 
Where It exceeda Ba, 700 but 
doea not exceed Ba. 800 28 0 
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Bombtty SUtmp DutUs. 


8*5 


Bi. a. Bft. I 

Where tt exceeds Bs. 800 but 
does not exceed &S.000 .. 20 8 2l 
Where it exceeds Bs. 000 but 
doesnot exceed Bs. 1,000. . SS 0 24 

And for every Bs. 500 or 
part thereof In excess oi 
Bs. 1,000 17 8 12 

Copv or Batroet— If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if doty with 
which it was chargeable does not 

exceed I Bnpee 1 

In any other case .. .. .. 2 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If the doty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rnpees — 

The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 

Ddivery Order 0 

Sntry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 500 

In the ease of an Attorney .. ..500 

Inetrumant — Apprenticeship .. ..10 

Divorce 5 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• .. 20 

Where rent is Oxed and no pre> 
inlum is u^d for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 8 yeali, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
Indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a oonsidera^n equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same ss Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same is Conveyance on amount 
of premium In addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered, 
better— Allotment of Shares •• ..0 

Credit 0 

License 10 

Memo, of A»ooeiation of Company — If 
accompanied by ArticiM of Assodatloa 80 
if not so accompanied . . . . 80 

Notarial Act .. 2 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale-— 

(a) Of any Goods cxc. in value Bs.20 . . 0 

(0) Of any share, scrip, stock, bond, 
debenture, debMtare stock ot other 
marketable security of a like nature 
exoeediiig in valne Bs. 20, not being 
a Go v er n ment Soourity— -2 annas few 
every Bt. 2^ or part thereof of 
the value of the seenrity at the 
time of its purchase or tale, as the 
case may be. 


(bb) Of Oovsmmsot asoofltf>- 
Subjeci to a maxtemm of Ba* 20, 

2 as. lor svery Bs. 10,000, or psit at 
the time of purchase or sale as tha 
ease may be. 

jVote o/Proteit by a Ship's Master 1 0^ 

Poftfisrship— Where the capital doss not 

exeeed bs. 500 .. 5 0 

In si^ othsr eats . . 20 0 

Dissolution of 10 0 

PoUcy of Ineunmee — 

(1) B iw—Whste premium doss not 

exoisd rates of ftL, or 1 percent, of 
amount Insuied 0 1 

In any other oass for Bs. 1,500 or part 
thereof . • 0 1 

(2) For Kms->For every Bs. 1.000 or 

part insured, not sxcu f moatns .. 0 2 

Kxoesdlng 5 and not exosedlng 12 

months 0 4 

If drawn in dupHoats, for eaoh part.— 

Half the above re^ for Sea and 
Time. 

(8) JFfre— When the enm Insured doss 
not exceed Ha. 5,000. . ,. 0 8 

In any other cast 10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original nolley— One* 
half of the duty payaUe in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount. If any chaigsable under 
Art. 68 {ReoeipO, 

(4) Aeeidsnf and Bfelnisse— Against 

Railway accident, valid for a eingle 
Journey only 0 1 

In any other eeee— for the marimuni 
amount which may become payable 
In the case of any single accident or 
licknees where such amount does not 
exeeed Ba. 1,000, and also where 
smount exo. Be. 1,000, for every 
Rs, 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) I4/«, or other Ineuranee^ not epeci^ 

JleaUy proetded for-^ 

For every sum not exceeding 

Be. 250 0 2 

Exeeedlnf Be. 250 but not exeeed* 

lngBs.500 0 4 

For every sum tnsmed not exceed- 
ing Bs. 1,000 and also for every 
Be. 1,000 or part .. .. 0 8 

If drawn In doptlcate for each part 
batf the above rates, 
lofurance by way of ladsmotty 
against liabllHy to pay damages 
on aoeount of aeeldefits to 
woriOM emplOTid by or under 
tbe txuRifer or acstost Uabiffty 
topayeonpensalm under the 
Workmenli Oompensatlon Act 
of 1028. For every Be. too or 
part payable ae premium ..0 1 

In ease of a re-Insuftnci by one Com- 
pany with aaotber of policies of the 
nature In items (1) (8) nod above 
— I of dntypayabls in resp^of the 
erlgi^ Mumrance, but not less 
tbso 1 snna , or more than i Be. 
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Stamp Duties^ ) 

\ A 1 


^ Es. ».l 

Fdlielii of ftU dauei of Insumnce not 
Inehided tii Artldo 47 of Schedule I 
of Stump Aetof 1800 oorering goods 
mereiuiMlte, penonul efleett, ciopi 
end other property ftseiutt loMor 
dumage. or liable to the tame duty 
at Pouclee of Vlre Inaiirance. 
jPoietr </ Attemey— 

Vor the sole purpose of procurlnf the 
registration of one or more documents . 

In relation to a single transaction 
nr for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. .. 1 0| 

When required in lulte or prooeedingi 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act. 1882 1 0{ 

Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
a 'single transaction other than that 
mentioned shoes .. .. .. 2 0| 

Authorsing not mbre than 5 persons 
to act imntly and seTcrally In more 
than 1 traneaetion, or generally . • 10 0| 
Authorising more thsn ft but not more 

thsn 10 persons to act •• .. 20 0| 

When given lor oousideritloQ and 
auUtorUing the Attorney to sell any Im- 
movsbls property — The same duty as a 
Oonesyafies for the amount of tbs const* 
deration. 

In any other ease, for each person < 

authorised 2 0| 

Promlssoiy Kotes— 

(•) Whe He payable on demand — 


<1) 

<») 


When the amount or value does 


PrelstI ftp th$ MoMtw e/ a Ship 


Ba. a. 

StttttmmU — ^The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the dtles 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is Immoveable 
and the puriKMe is one other than 
charitable or rellgiona) fCr thesum equal 
to the amount or value of the propmy 
— settled as set forth In such settlmnent. 

Revoeaiion of SdUemont . — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in Ita application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and ICaraohl the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
Immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or rdiglons) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth In the 
instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten mpees. 

ShaHHoarrarU to bearer Issued under tbe 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

SMppinff Ordor 0 1 

Surrmdor of Lta — — When duty with 


not exceed Its. 250 .. .. 0 1 

When the amount or value ex- 
oeeda Bs. 2ft0 but does not ex- 
ceed Ba. 1000 .. .. ..02 

(111 ) In any other case 0 4 

(fti When payable otherwise than on 
demand— The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 
Profesf of BiU or Hoto 2 


Rrooipt for value exo. Ba. 20 . . 0 

Rammvrwonot of mortgaged property — 

(a) If the oonslderatloB for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Ba. l.CKKV— the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of snob 
oonaideratton as set forth In the 
Beconveyanoe. 

(ft) In any other ease 10 

lieifaM— that Is to sayt any inatiument 
whereby a person renounces a dalm 
upon another person or against any 
tpscMsd property— 

(s) If the amountor value ol the dalm 
doea uot exceed Bk 1,000— The tame 
duty as a Bond tor such amount 
or value as sstfoith In tbs Betoasa. 

(ft) laanyotbsroaas 10 0| 

BisptodenHa BsM T be same duty as a 
Bend for tbs amount of tbe loan 


which leuM is chargeable does not 
exceed Bs. ft — The duty with which 
snob Lease Is chargeable. 

In any other case ft 

Trantforn of Shares — 12 annas for every 
Bs. 100 or part thereof ol tbe value of 
the shares. 

Tran«/«r of debentures, being marketable 
teourides whether the debenture is 
liable to duty or not, except deben- 
tures provided for by section 8 — 12 
annas for every Bs. 100 or part thereof 
of tbe face amount of Uie Mbenture. 

2j Tramfor of any Interest aecured by a 
Bond, Mortnoe-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If dnty on sneh does not 
exceed Bs. 10 — Hie dnty with wbleh 
such Bond. Ao.. Is ebaqieable. 

In any omr ease 10 

—of any property under the Adminis- 
trator Genet's Act, 1874, Section 81. 10 

—of any trust property without con- 
slderatioo from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefl- 
olary— Five rupees or snob smaller 
amount as may be ohaigeable for 
transfer of sbam. 

Ttantfor of L mo o by way of assignment 
and not by way of undsr-lease— Tbs 
■ame duty asa eonvsy s nea lor a consl- 
deratiOB equal to tbs amount of tbs 000- 
sidsimtlontortbs 1 


Smmikp Be a d (a) Wbsu the amount 
secuM dost not exceed Bs. 1,000— 

Tbs aaaaduty at a Bond tor the 
aaomnd. 

(ft)Ia aayolhsrcase .. .. 10 O' 


Tnisf, Dedaratlca of— Sana duty as a 
Bond tor a sum equal to tbs aasoaat or 
value of tbs pr ^ ^ y e oae smsd. but 

not STCiMidiin 18 

Bsvocatk»ef— PttKbutaotaxss sdtng 10 
If erranf sr Qooio .*0 




The Indian National Congress. 


For a corn piete history of the mDTement re-j 
presented by the Indian National Oonpeas’ 
the reader Is referred to earlier editions of the 
jnMtm Tear Book, The Ck>ngress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hame» a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year* the f ondamental prindplee of the Congress 
were laid down to be:^ 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; aad 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditioiks as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these oblects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great infinence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief poUtioal 
grievances, and in prodding a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the extre- 
mists, ct^fly of the Deccan and the Central 
firovlnces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecklog the Surat session of the Congress 
and produ(^ a sidlt which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that— • 

** The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that ep Joyed ^ the self-governing memben 
of the British Empire, and a ptrtldpatkm by 
them in the rights and responidbllitles of the 
Empire on equal terms wiCb those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by eonstl- 
tuttonal means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and ornnfaios 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
fecources of the country 

Fos some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 191« when a re-united OonM m^at 
I^cknow under the presldmicy of Bm»o Ambtca 
Oharan Musumdar of Farldpur in Bengat But 
the unloo then effeeted wse purely superfidel; 
tlmdUfttenee between t^ mcrii ^^ an d the «- 
tnmlitiwaa fundamental; mrtesailsU eap- 


tamd themaeliloery cl the Poyrms and, from 

IlHiteaaiits. In l«t7 the Ooogress aetudiy 
adopted Independenoe at tiie goal of India. 
In KfODowiBg two years Um OoofrsM mads 
irita ttoextaoMi tStdmaSbSrn aiEmb- 


down, whBs the Uberals moved towards tb# 
Islt, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a oommonnees of porpoee between the 
Liberals and Oonmeesmsn. At its 1988 session 
the Congrete, while adhering to Indepen^oee. 
agreed to aooept Dominion Status, if sranted, be-^ 
fore the end of 1989. Things were tendug towards 
a eatlsfactory eettlemeM when intoe letter 
half of 1989 the Oongoeie Inslited en the fanme- 
dtate pant of Dominion Statue oc an asenrenee 
that Dominion Status would be the heeie of 
disonseion at the Bound Table Oonfeesnee to he 
convened in England between repieesBtativee 
of England. British India and the Indian 
States. Hers was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and tlie Oongieea 
lU own. In fulfilment of the ** ultimatum ** 
Issued at Ite prevtons seselon, the Congieee, 
at its 1929 teesion, deeiared for oomplete 
independenoe or ** Puma Swaraj.** Throagnout 
the year 1980 the CoBgreaawas engaged In a 
defiance of the law of the land whlcn. It was 
hoped, would help India, to attain oomplete 
independenoe. Bibly next year the Oongrees 
actually auspended civil dlaobedlenoe by vvtae 
of an agrsement arrived at with the Govern- 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
agreement gave rise to trouble and another 
agreement was concluded. 

As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf 
of the Congress, went to London to take part 
in the Bound Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a tnm for the worse In the 
country, and matters reached a oriab with the 
birth of the New Tear. In 1988 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making It impossible 
for the Congrete to carry on ite subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fnilv in its object. Ooa- 
greie was crushed and ail forms of Oongrees werk 
throughout the country were sucoeoefuUy 
prevented. In fact as well as In law Congrses 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1984 the 
civil disobedience movement, which had render- 
ed the Oongrees illegal, was withdrawn. In the 
autumn of that year Mr. Gandhi retired from the 
Oongrees and politics, althou^ he remains in 
pnu^lce the virtual dictator of Congress poUey. 
At jeresent, the Oongrem Is once mia a cem- 
stitutlonal ofganleation. It is actowy numlag 
His Majesty’s Government In eight of the eleveit 
provinces In India. (See paM Iseues of the 
Indian Year Book for a history the non- 
co-operation and the dvfl dleohedleaoe 
movements). 

In spite of open hoetillty to the poUtleal 
reforms embodied In the Oovemment of India 
Act of 1985,the Oongrees deelded to oonteel 
elections under tiic modi wider franrtiiee eon* 
ferrsd hytt and scored signal success agthoiK^. 
Ocngressmcn seemed etaar majorttlea In aix of 
the eleven provtoeas. A sharp dtterenee of 
opinion prevailed on how to ntfllse these 
maJorMea-— the right wing deslrliigto aesMie 
executive power and therd^ farlaim ohoot a 
reptaeement of the ** unwanted constBoMM** 
by onedeslfpsed by Indians ihemMlveSrand tbo 
left wingwttliiiig to adopt ohstruetfvs taotlsi 
right from the start, m, Gandhi evolivud « 
elsver formula whereby he songht not only 
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to vnvont a ichlsm in the CongreM hat a]eo to 

g aoe the British Oovornment in the wrong. 

e advlied Oongrete majorities to form Cabinets 
proiiritod the €k>Temort of Provinces undertook 
in advance not to exercise their discretionary 
pcfwers of interference with Ministers in respect 
of their constitutional activities**. This the 
Ckivemors refused to do as being contrary to 
the provisions of the Act and the Instrument of 
Infections. The Congress refused to form 
Oeblnets without the assurance demanded, and 
the Gk>vemors called upon leaders of minority 
groups to form Miniinries. These Ministries 
were short-lived— they could not be otherwise. 
Por one thing, they had hardly any support 
behind them and for another the majority 
party soon came to claim their rightful place. 
The controversy over the conditions on which 
the Congress a^eed to take office was amicably 
settled, with the result that in six of the eleven 
provinoes the quondam outlaw assumed the 
reins of His 3faje^’s Government. Subsequently, 
thanks to coalition with other grouM, two 
more provinces, the North-Western Frontier 
Ftovlnoe and Assam, came under the Congress 
influenoe. The Congress was primarily respon- 
sible for throwing out of office the first Ministry 
in Sind and faoUmting the formation of another 
which depends considerably on the Congress 
support for its continuance in office. As in the 
Frontier and Bind provinces, tlte Congress 
tried to oust the Cabinets in Bengal, 
whUe a feeble attempt on similar lines is being 
made oven in the Punjab. Thus the Congress 
is proving an adept in parliamentary tactics as 
In direct action. As Government, the Congress 
Ministries in the various provinces are dis- 
playing initiative, sagacity, tact and firmness 
and have earned well deserved encomiums from 
friend and foe alike. 


Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi lias been con- 
centrating in nural uplift work, thereby 
exploring the possibllitfes of a new field 
for exploitation. His foresight was amply 
rewarded by the success of Congressmen at the 
fSQsral elections of 1086. In that year, for the 
list time in the history of the Congress, 
the annual session was held in a village. It 
proved the oorreotness of Mr. Gandhi’s plan, 
for Hserved to send the Congress into the villages 
— the real masses of India were touched by the 
Congress. Itis indeed a new phase of Conmess 
activity whose value Mr. Gandhi had the vTaton 
to see. 

Since Faispur all sessions of the Indian 
National Congress continued to be held in rural 
areas. While It has undoubtedly struck the 
imagination of the masses and brought tliem 
oloaer to the Oongrees — tlU then the Congress 
was only a name to the vast maasee of rural 
India, but now they were privileged to attend 
the aeesiima and know at first hand what the 
Oongroas did for them and proposed to do— It has 
fallw to achieve Mr. Ganau's object of almpU- 
fying ^ Congress and reducing it from a huge 
f em artu to a buaineeaitke meeting. Although 
It Is being held miles away from the nearest 
railway station, H differs lltm from past seasloiM 
held In Important cities. With the supply of 
eleotrleity and water carried throogh pmee ami 
the hwl k UBg of a Congress Neper, the stte chosen 
beemne a nty tot all praotM punmass. Never- 


thtiesB, it is true to my that the village sesstons 
tried to answer the Congress claim that it 
represents and works for the masses. At least 
08 long as Mr. Gandhi lives and his llsutentants 
are in control of the Congress it seems 
certain that the annual meetings of the Congress 
will continue to be held away from the big 
CitiM. 

In keeping with the idea underlyii^ holding 
of the Congress smions In rural areas Bu. Gandhi 
definitely gave a rural bias to Congress activities. 
Thanks to him, khaddar and other cottage 
Industries got a fillip and the ryot on the field 
is now more in evidence than before 1935. 

Partly because of this and partly due to the 
fact that the cultivator was given a large 
measure of Importance under the new franch^ 
the peasants came into their own In Indian 
politics. The movements in certain parts of 
India, especially In Blliar and the United Pro- 
vinces to arouse consciousness among the 
cultivators were accelerated In consequence. 
This was all to the good from Mr. Gandhi’s and 
the Congress point of view inasmuch as the 
Congress was best suited to exploit this vast 
source of political power in future ; at the same 
time, It had In store a new development which 
was not very much to Mr. Gandhi's liking, 
namely, the growth of the Kuan Sabha. This 
latter organisation, at first sponsored and 
developed by Congressmen, was soon captured 
by extremists who had litUe faith in the Congress 
creed of truth and non-violence and in its policy 
of harmonising the differences among the various 
grades of society by adjustment and evolution 
rather than through revolution. The leaders 
of the Kioan Sabha soon eclipsed genuine Con- 
gressmen and propagated a spirit of violence 
among the Ignorant and gullible mass of peasantry 
wlilch today lias become a serious problem 
for Mr. Gandhi and his right wing followers. 

A similar development occurred in the indu- 
strial sphere where extremists, taking advantage 
of tlie comparative freedom allowed to them 
by (.'ougress Governments in the provinces 
stirred up trouble among the working classes 
much to the chagrin of Mr. Gandhi and his 
trleuds who are definitely opposed to class war 
of any kind. 

In recent months Mr. Gandhi took a grrot 
deal of interest in the affairs of the Btates sub- 
Jests and supported their demand for civil 
liberties, the reign of law and responsible govern- 
ment under we aegis of their respective 
rulers. At first, the States people were told 
that they should keep their movements apart 
from that of the Congress in BritMi India and 
that they should rely more on their own strength 
than on the help of the Congrew. This led to 
intense political activity in most oi the States 
and an unprecedented awakening anumg the 
Gomparattvdybaokwaid people of the States. In 
several States the movessent took the form oC 
direct aotkm, disohedknoc of laws, refusal to 
pay taxea, etc., exactly on the llnea of the civil 
disobedience movement in British India. For 
some time Mi. Gandhi lent the wek^ oC his 
personaiity to this movement and even staked 
his life In support of the people’s eeuss. He 
ondwtoefir a fast unto death to secure the fidlU^ 
merit by the Thakore Sahdti of Hsjkot of the 
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utter’s promise to set ap a committee to devise 
a Mdieme of drastic immms tor his subjects. 
Mr. Oandbi won in the first round, but soon 
discovered that there were innumerable obstacles 
to the api^ication of the tactics of iotynamha 
in Indian India. Having entered the pmitical 
game but recently, the States people made 
se^ — ’ — - 1 

in more than one State. Eventually Mr. Gandhi 
advised suspension of direct action in all States 
and suggested Instead a method of negotiation. 

This action has been variously interpreted by 
his crlties some of whom regard it as the failure | 
of his attempt to capture the States while 
others think it is only the cahn before the storm | 
to come. 

His advent into the States arena is itself . 
described by many people as an indirect attempt « 
on his part to secure for the Congress a majority { 
in the Federal legislature. Under tlie present j 
arrangement the States get one-third the numltar i 
of seats in the Federal Auembly while of tlie; 
remaining number one-third is to be reserved! 
for Muslims, so tliat the Congress has no chance ; 
whatever of becoming the dominating party at the I 
centre as it has b«^me in several the pro- 1 
Vinces. Having failed to bring about an under- 1 
standing with the Muslims, It is said. Mr. Gandhi ; 
turned to the States in order to be able to obtain ' 
for the Congress a majority at the centre. This , 
he could not do If the Princes nominated their 
representatives to the Federal legisLature. There- 1 
fore, it is argued, he tried to bring into existence | 
representative instttutJons in the States so that i 
the States* nominees at the centre might be 
elected in which case Congress could hope to be j 
in tlie picture in the Federation- to-come. The; 
foregoing analysis is stoutly resisted by Mr. ' 
Gandhi's friends who explain his interest in tlie I 
States has been In consonance with the declared i 
Congress policy, namely, freedom for the people J 
throughout India including the States. 

In the parliamentary sphere Mr. Gandhi , 
secured a number of triumphs. Many of bis 
pet ideas in the field of education, social reform ; 
and economic equity were taken up by the, 
provincial ministries. He returned the com- j 
pliment by stoutly defending them and denounc- 1 
mg their critics and cmponents. This created i 
for him a number of euemies who, though j 
moderate In outlook, joined the ranks of extre- 1 
mints in the Congress on account of their common 
hatred of Mr. Gandhi and Gandhism. 

Side by side with the growth of Mr. Gandhi's 
influence under the parliamentary regime, 
amounting almost to dictatorship as far as the 


various provincial govenuneots are ooneerae<i, 
there aroee a new wave of oppoaltioii to Ml 
^cy and method. The revmt came tram 
Congressmen themeelvet Who coudeinned the 
** growing reformist mentality within the Con* 
gress** and "attempts to oompromise with 
British Imperialism’*. A section of Conineasiiien 


policy and urg^ the return to the bed old days 
of an organised fight against the British power. 
The novel has always a peculiar attraouon In 
politics and this revuition of feeling against the 
comparatively dull working of the constitutional 
ma<mln«ry by the Gongrem drew a fair following 
I in the count)^. 

As already pointed out the leftist movemefit 
had a certain number of wind-falls through ad- 
: ventltious drcumstanoes. Men dlsaj^pcdnwd in 
I the pursuit of the parliamentary programme 
I joined the ranks of the leftists. Isiaaers of the 
< Kiaan and labour movementN tried to discredit 
i Mr. Gandhi and Gandhism. Attempts to pull 
I them up and to restrain their harmful aottvftiee 
I only resulted In confirming their hoctUtty to 
[ Mr. Gandhi’s leadership. 

! Then occurred an uupreoedetiited event In the 
Congress history. Mr. Subhaa Chandra Bose 
dared to defy Mr. Gandhi and stood for re- 


Gandhi and stood for re- 


I election to the presidentship of the Congrew. 
j He succeeded partly throuj^ the vote of the 
j ieftlsU, partly tfiroogh the suspicion (aasiduoujdy 
i cultivated by Mr. Bose) that Mr. Gandhi and his 
' colleagues were trying to compromise with the 
; Britlim Government on the laano of Federation, 
I partly beoanae of a growing resentment against 
j the firmneta with which discipline In the ranks 
of the parliamentary parties in the various 
' provinces was enforced by the Gandhlan High 
I Command, partly throii^ the operation of 
Inter-provlntial jealonales and partly because of 
the personal popularity of Mr. Bose as against 
the fact that h» rival for the presldeotshfo was 
comparattvtiy unknown in Upper India. 
Mr. Boee’s suooets was hailed as a defeat for 
Mr. Oan^ and admitted by the Utter aa su^. 
Mr. Bose could not make good his success in the 
presidential election, for the same peo|fie who 
voted for him refused to endorse his programme^ 
rather than the absence of it — and within 
three months dethroned him. 

Nevertheless, the revolt against Mr. Gandhi 
continued aud at the time of writing there Is a 
^wlim seetioD of Congressmen who openly avow 
Uck of faith in his methods. How far and how 
soon this revolt wfil succeed remains to be seeu 


CONGRESS MINISTRIES. 

Shortly after the electkms, in pursuance of the Party in the legUUture Is aatlsfled and is able 
Faispor resolutiou. a meethig ol the A. I. C. C. to stole puhtkty that the Cknremor will not 
was yfil at Delhi, followed by a convention of use his apeeial powers of iatecferenee of eet 
members of the various provmdal legisUturee. aside the advke of lOnUtots In regard to thslf 
On the question of ofliee aceeptonoe the oonstitutloiial aettvUUs.** 

Oommittoe authorised and pennitted the aeoep- 

toaoe of Ministerial offices In provinoes where In due eofiwse the leaders of the majoiity 
tbs Congress commanded a maiority in the partiee wen summoiied by the various Oovscnoia 
Uglalatures;** provided ministeriulp shall not to assist them In the formation of eablneto. The 
be aeeepted unleee the Leader of the Congrees Jeadere repeated the Delhi condition and refused 


l^dr 
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to be Mlstifled with e general asenianoe by the 
I of help, tympattay and oo-operation. 
%, they withdrew, refusing to form 
> unless the A. I. C. 0/s demand was 
with. The Governors then Invited 
I of minority parties to form cabinets. 

▲ prolonged controversy ensued in which 
Iff. Gandhi and the Oongress leaders, the Secre> 
ta^ of State for India, we Viceroy, the Gover* 
nors and leaders of moderate opinion In India 
took part. (For details see last year’s Indian i 
Year Book) the controversy was brought | 
to a conclusion with a lengthy statement; 
issued by the Viceroy late in June 1087. After ; 

a an authoritative reaffirmation of the 
of the Governors and the British 
nent, namely, that the Act itself and the 
Instrument of Instructions precludes the 
Governors from giving an advance guarantee 
of the kind demanded by the Viceroy dispelled the 
doubts expressed by Congressmen that real 
power would not be surrendered to the Ministers 
and that the latter would be subject to vexatious 
nagging and interference at every turn, pre- 
venting them from carry^ out iheir policy 
and programme. His Excellency made it 
clear that, apart from the intention of the 
framers of the Act and of Parliament to confer 
on Ministers responsible to their own legislatures 
uprestrioted powers to administer the provincial 
government, the Governors were all anxious 
so to work the Act and so exercise their special 
powers as not to precipitate an irretrievable 
clash. 


The Viceroy’s statement, although it did not 
formally concede the demand of the Oongress,] 
was eminently conoiUatoiry in tone. It gave; 
in spirit what It could not give in letter. It 
oon^oed the Congress and Mr. Gandhi that 
the British Government wished the Oongress 
to take seriously to the constitutional experi- 
ment on which it had embarked. The influence 
of this was not lost on the Working Committee 
of the Congress which met shortly after and 
decided that the leaders of Congress Parties in 
the various legislatures should proceed to 
undertake the task of forming Cabinets without 
any condition. Thus the Congress became the 
Government in six of the eleven provinces. 
It was a great change for the Congress 
which since 1920 had been in tiie wilderness. ! 


Nevertheless, ^e leaders of the Congress 
Parties in the provincial legislatures assumed 
office with confidence and discharged their 
duties with skill and ability. Almost everyone 
d the new Ministries had an initial handioapi 
in the shape of financial stringency, but by 
means of economy and retrenchment they 
managed to produce budgets which were. 

{ (enerally spealang, apidauded. In the field of 
aw and order, they behaved with exemplary 
firmness and put down every attempt to dlsturo 
public peace and tranquillity. This was parti- 
cularly so in Bombay and the United Provinces, 
where within a few weeks of assuming office the 
Ministries were faced with a serious labour 
situation. The Madras Ministry was called 
upon to tackle the activities of some extremist 
Oongressmen who went about preaching violence 
and they met the situation with commendable 
promptitude and firmness. Similarly, in BUiar the 
Ministry was faced with attack from two camps : 
the semlndart threatened totyagrake ow^ to 


oeartain land tenure reform measures proposed 
by Government, while the peasants showed 
fight on the ground that the remedy proposed 
was not adequate. It was a deUoate situation, 
but the Government, aided by right-wing leaders, 
tided over the difficulty by carrying the semin- 
dars and peasants with them, although the 
peasant leaders, who were extremist Congressmen 
continued to give trouble to the Ministry. 

It Is not potsllde in a short survey to recount 
the activities of all the Governments run by 
Congressmeu. Broadly speaking, most of them 
undertook beneficent measures calculated to 
help the under-dog, although in an attempt 
to do so and in pursuance of a policy of Prohibi- 
tion some Congress Ministries levied taxation 
which bore unduly heavily on trade and industry 
especially on those who provide the capital for 
the economic regeneration of the country. A few. 
Governments sought to increase their revenue 
by levsrlng a tax on agricultural incomes. Most 
of them undertook more or less drastic measures 
to reduce and remove the burden of debt on the 
agricultural ]i>opulation. Prohibition of alco- 
holic liquor and drugs in small areas an experi- 
ment preliminary to the proclamation of total 
prohibition throughout the province was intro- 
duced in most of the Congress provinces. The 
Bihar and the United Provinces Governments 
took concerted measures to rationalise the sugar 
industry from top to bottom and tried to ensure 
for the grower of sugar-cane a minimum 
economic price for his produce. Attempts 
were made to reform education, local sSd!- 
government and several branches of public 
activity. 

Baning a few cAses here and there, the 
Services, both in the Secretariats and in the 
districts, co-operated willingly with their new 
masters. The Govemars too acted in conformity 
with the spirit of the assurance given by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, except for a crisis 
which occurred early in 1088 in Bihar and the 
United Provinces (see later). On the whole 
provincial autonomy was worked by the Oongress 
and the representatives of the British Govern- 
ments with a great deal of cordiality and 
efficiency. 

An important development, as far as the 
Oongress was concerned, which ocourred during 
the year 1987-80 was the growing influence or 
the Oongress on the masses. This was due not 
only to the fact that the outlaw Oongress bad 
become His Majesty’s Government in the 
majority of the provmoes, but also to the en- 
couragement which the various provincial 
Governments gave to the Oongress. The mem- 
bership of the Oongress which was about 600,000 
odd before 1987 multiplied itself nearly tenfold 
in the course of two years. This increase In the 
extra legislative influence, coupled with the over- 
whelming majorities the Congress Parties 
enjoyed in most provincial legislatarcs, led 
them to what critlct dcMribed as *’ steam roller 
methods ” so far as the non-Oongress opposition 
was concerned. The Opposition in most cases 
was a disorganised aoup which exerted little 
influence on the poUcy and programme of the 
provincial Governments. Side by ilde with 
this Influx of new members into the 
Ooogteai, oonuptlon ot^ into its ranks. 
The prestige and power of the Congres 
coupled witti the opportunltlee tor eoeial and 
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adyMiO«m«nt out by ofUceo In the | 
^^liations attracted a large number ot new 
reoruitB. Many people wlaihed to have a place 
in the son, and m order to get themBelves 
tiected to officee or membership on Congress 
committees, the aspirants enioued thousands 
upon thousands of members with a view to 
getting into places of power and influence 


that nothing should be done to restrict their 
resnonslbUll^loTthe administration of law and 
order and gave a lew hours* ultimatum to 
their respective Governors that unless the 
latter agreed to a whdesale release they (the 
Premiers) would resign. At this stage the 
Govemor^General stepped in under section 2fl5 
of the Government ox India Act and withheld 


throu^ the votes of such new recruits. Bogus 1 consent for the release order. The two Ministries 
memberships, impersonations at elections, 1 resigned. 

undue influence, bribery and coercion were A few tense days ensued. Other Ministries 
practised on a large scale. Mr. Gandhi and his seemed hardly inclined to copy ihe examine of 


right-wing colleagues were shocked, but were 
helpless. Bcpeated attempts were made to 
overhaul the Congress constitution so as to 
prevent malpractices and it was not until the 
middle of 1989 that steps were taken to dis- 
courage bogus enrolment and corrupt practices 
at ele^ions. 

1938 CRISES. 

While the Congress Ministries were engaged 
on the one hand In promoting the welfare of the 
masses and on the other administering the 
provinces with firmness, the left-wing Congress- 
men were spitting Are and loudly protesting 
against the restrictions placed on their so-called 
freedom of speech and movement. They would 
have untrammelled license to go about where 
they liked and incite people to acts of violence. 
They seemed anxious to prevent the growth of 
what they described as the reformist mentality 
among the Congress Ministers. 

Meanwhile their hands were strengthened by 
the non-release of certain pditical prisoners in 
Bihar and the United Provinces, ibis was one 
of the promises made by the Congress in its 
election manifesto, and the Ministries’ failure 
to give effect to It was put down by the extre- 
mists to their weakness. The death from hunger 
strike of a political prisoner in Dacca (Bengal) 
provided a war cry for them. Thus the demand 
for the release of all political prisoners assumed 
first class importance. An additional complica- 
tion was introduced by the bearing which the 
release of prisoners in the two Congress pro- 
vinces mentioned above had on the release of 
the detenus and political prisoners in Bengal 
which was not under the control of the 
Congress. 

On the eve of the annual session of the Con- 
gress the Working Committee met at Wardha and 
passed a rescdution urging the Premiers of Bihar 
and the United Provinces to press for the release 
of the outstanding political prisoners. 

What happened in the next few days is still 
a myste^. There was some bungling some- 
where. Pandit Nehru who was stiU President 
of the Congress is said to have given instructions 
to the Premiers of the two provinces to back up 
their demand for the release with a threat to 
resign. The Congress executive did not appa- 
rently authorise such a course. Nor did Hr. 
Gandhi himself appear to be In favour of such a 
drastic step. As things happened, the Premiers 
insisted on their right to order Uie wludesale re- 
lease of all political prisoners, but the Governors 
concerned argued that the case of each prisoner 
might be examined before the order was issued, 
tnie Ckvemors pointed out that indiscriininate 
release might Im to a situation in whkh the | 
peaee and tranquillity not on^ of their respec- ! 
live provinees but umo of adjacent provinces 
wcNila be threatened. The Premiers demanded 


Bihar and the United Provinces. Everybody 
deplored the developments In the two pro- 
vinces, and everyone was confused. Even the 
members of the Working Committee did not 
seem to know what exactly to do in the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Gandhi once again stepped into the breach 
and relieved the tension with an appeal to the 
Governor-General and the British CTovernment 
to reconsider their decision to withhold consent 
to the release ordered by the two Ministries. 
He challenged the application of section 265 
and insisted that the Ministers should have 
unfettered right to direct the administration of 
law and order in accordance with the assurance 
by the Viceroy in July 1937. He concluded 
with the hope that the British authority had not 
become tired of the Congress Governments. To 
this Lord Linlithgow issued a r^ly which was 
couched in conciliatory terms. While reaffirm- 
ing that the Governor-General or the Governor 
could not divest themselves of the special res- 
ponsibility placed on them by the Act of pre- 
serving the peace and tranquillity of the country 
as a whole and of the provinces individually. 
His Excellency declared that the Ministers 
would be enabled to examine the cases of indi- 
vidual prisoners with a view to their ultimate 
release. The Governor-General, too, hoped that 
the Ministries could resume their interrupted 
labours. The Viceroy’s statement eased the 
tension considerably and the Premiers withdrew 
their resignations. The crisis which a few days 
ago threatened to envelope the whole of India 
passed off without leaving any trace on the 
political life of the country. 

Hardly had the Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces ministerial crises died down when another 
arose in Orissa which too threatened to affect the 
position of oUier Congress ministries all over the 
country. It started with the appointment of 
Mr. (now Sir) J. K. Dain as acting Governor of 
Orissa in place of Sir John Hubback who had 
planned to go to England on four months* 
leave. All sections oi public opinion in India 
objected to this appointment on the ground that 
it was unsound in principle to promote a sub- 
ordinate official to a position of superiority over 
the ministry. The Orissa MinWters had in 
addition to this certain personal reasons against 
the appointment of Mr. Daln because he and 
the ministry bad not nulled together very well. 
As arrangements for Sir John Hubback’s leave 
and for the appointmmit of Mr. Data to act in hJs 
Iflace had been made. His Mejeet^ Government 
announoed the appointment. That was the 
signal for loud {srotests from Congressmen who 
prepared to carry out their threat to precipitate 
an all-li^ crisis. Mr. Ganffiii backed tm the 
Orissa Mtaistitv's ease. He wrote : The 
whole of the sttag lies in a subordinate offioiat 
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b^ocniilag an acting Qovemor of a province; 
with wliom tlie MinisterB are expected to work 
and almost daily snbmit docnmenta for 
Bignatnre and who will preside at their meetings." 
It was rumoured at the time that even if the 
Orissa Ministry resigned. His Majesty's Govem- 
tnent would be carried on by an interim ministry 
and that after the termination of the period of 
acting Governorship the Congress would be 
Invited again to form the Ministry. Mr. Gandhi 
warned Ihe authorities that the Congress would 
not be a party to such an arrangement. In 
response to unanimous public opinion His 
Majesty’s Government rescinded Mr. Daln's 
appointment. Sir John Hubback magnanimously 
agreeing to cancel his leave. 

This was the first time that an order of His 
Majesty regarding a gubernatorial appointment 
was cancelled after publication. The Congress 
duly announced it as its second triumph of the 
year. 

CONGRESS IN 1938^. 

Since the Orissa episode there has been no 
direct conflict between the Congress and the 
British Government. The Congress had its 
bands fully occupied with the solution of internal 
problems and with attempts to substantiate its 
claim that it stood for the whole cd Indian 


This leads us on to the second phase of Congress 
activity in the past few months referred to 
above. Sinoe the enunciation of CongreM 
pdicy towards Indian States at Haritmra in 
February 1988, throwing the States subjects on 
their own resources, the latter began to show 
sudden activity all over the country. Mysore, 
Travanoore, Baroda, Kashmir and Hyderabad, 
among the bigger States, Jaipur, Hajkot. 
Limbdi and the Orissa States, were all astir. 
Mass movements of varying intensity were 
organised by local leaders to support the demand 
for responsible government. Being unaccustom* 
ed to political life on such intense scale, the 
people lost their balance and in many cases 
violence ensued. The States authorities took 
measiures to put down manifestations of violence 
which in turn provoked further violence. The 
activity in the States compelled recognition 
at the hands of the Congress whose Working 
Committee in the autumn, without deviating 
from its policy of non-interference, offered 
consistently with its resources to help the States 
subjects in every way open to It. Specific 
mention was mode of the repressive policy 
adopted In certain States and the Princes as a 
whole were Invited to confer responsible govern- 
ment on the subjects and themselves to function 
as constitutional monarchs. 

As violence and counter* violence increased 


nation. These problems fall into three distinct 
categories. Firstly, the relationship between 
the Congress and the Muslims ; secondly, the 
activities of the Congress and Congressmen in the 
Indian States ; and thirdly, setting the Congress 
house in order. 

Beferenoe has been made In the chapter 
dealing with the Muslim organisations to the 
attempts made by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
leaders to bring about an agreement between 
the Congress and the all-India Muslim League. 
The failure of the negotiations embittered the 
already strained relationship between the Hindu 
and Muslim communities. Numerous com- 
munal disturbances occurred in the Congress- 
governed provinces. Most of them could be 
traced to complaints against Congress Govern- 
ments ; the Muslims contended that the Congress 
Governments were unjust to them while the 
Hindus protested that they were sacrificed in an 
attempt to placate the Muslims. The Govern- 
ments themselves were in a very unenviable 
position ; if they took action against those who 
spread n^icious propaganda they were accused 
of invading civil libertiiro, while if they allowed 
the propagandists to do what they liked, life 
and property were placed in serious jeopardy. 

On the political plane spokesmen of the Muslim 
League complained that the interests of that 
community were not adequately looked after 
and more than one individual and committee 
toured the country and coUected data in this 
behalf and published them as so many chaim 
sheets against the Congress Governments. To 
these the Ckrramments concerned issued Iwgthy 
repUea purporting to substantiate their claim 
that they were more than just and generous to 
the minority commimity. 

This controversy of accusation and rebuttal 
oontlnued unabated— if anything it was aggra- 
vated by the activities of thet^ngress in the 


with the progress of time, the Congress executive 
under the direction of Mr. Gandhi took a much 
stronger attitude in the winter of that year. 
The Congress welcomed the awakening among 
the States subjects and expressed its solidarity 
with the movement for civil liberty and respon- 
sible government. It denounced the attempts 
of certain rulers to suppress the movements 
" by banning all peaceful and legitimate organisa- 
tions of politick activity and in some cases 
resorting to cruel and inhuman repression”. 
Particul^ mention was made of the part played 
by the British Government in India and the 
Congress declared its ** right to protect the 
people against the unwarranted use of military 
or ycHioe forces lent by the British authorities.’^' 
It was also explained that the Congress policy of 
non-interference vras dictated by considerations 
of prudence and that it was never conceived as an 
obligation. “With the great awakening that 
is taking place among the people of the States 
there must be an increasing Identification of the 
Congress with the States people.” 

Meanwhile, direct action in one form or the 
other was In vogue in several States and Mr. 
Gandhi whole-heartedly threw his weight in the 
scales in favour of the States subjects. He went 
to the extent of suggesting that Congress Govern- 
ments in adjoinhag and surrounding areas 
should not look on while States sublects were 
being ” persecuted.” He also hinted that the 
British Government, while they were working as 
allies (tf the Congress In the provinces, should 
not disffiay hostility towards the same organisa- 
tion in the States. 

The States were in a state of ferment, rulers 
were alarmed and the subjeots defiant. The 
Princes heartily resented the attitude adopted 
by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders who 
in their individual capacity actively associated 
themselves with the mass movements in Bevend 
States, 
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Mr. Gandlii’t Fast. 

It was at this time that Mr. Vallabhbhal Patel, 
bavins successfully paralysed the administration 
of Bajkot through civil disobedience, forced the 
Thakore Saheb of that State to enter into an 
agreement with him undertaking to set up a 
r^orms inquiry committee witb the specific 
object of devising a scheme “ oonferrins the 
widest possible powers upon the people constetent 
with the ruler’s treaty rights, ooligations to the 
Paramount Pow«r and prerogatives as a ruling 
chief.” This gave an extraordinary fillip to the 
X>eople’8 movements elsewhere. 

Alter the conclusion of this agreement and 
the withdrawal of the civil disobedience campaign 
in Bajkot a hitch occurred in the implementing 
of the agreement. Mr. Patel contended that 
by virtue of a letter written to him by /he 
Thakore Saheb on the day of the agreement he 
had the right to nominate members out 

of the ten to be appointed to the reforms com- 
mittee. The Thakore Saheb, on the other hand, 
insisted that Mr. Patel could only recommend 
names and that it was open to the ruler to 
reject them, if he thought fit to do so. Mr. 
Gandhi regarded this as a breach of promise on 
the part of the Thakore Saheb and went to 
Bajkot in order to persuade the ruler to give 
effect to the agreement which, he pointed out, 
had been embodied in a Gaxette notification of 
the State amounting to a promise frpm the 
ruler to his subjects. Negotiations havii^ failed, 
Mr. Gandhi launched upon a fast unto death 
in the hope of thereby making the ruler see his 
error and redeem his promise. Past seventy, 
Mr. Gandhi, it was feared, might not emerge 
from the ordeal with his life intact. There was a 
chorus of demand from every nook and comer 
of the country that the Paramount Power should 
intervene and by forcing the Tliakore Saheb 
to redeem his pl^e enable Mr. Gandhi to 
break his last, ^e suspicion was also widely 
held that agents of the Paramount Power stood 
in the way of the Thakore Saheb implementing 
his promise. The countrywide demand for 
immediate intervention by the Paramount 
Power was reinforced by a hint from the various 
Congress Provincial Governments that they 
womd resim if the Bajkot tangle was not 
satisfactorily solved. 

Under pressure of these circumstances the 
Viceroy curtailed hU tour of Bajpoli^ latumed 
to headquarters and after delioMt iMgotiations 
succeeded in persuading Mr. Qtanii to give up 
his fast oa condition that the wlnt in dispute 
between him and the Thakohe Saheb would be 
referred to the Chief Justice of India. 

After a few wmAeb the Chief Justice found in 
favour of Ms. ^ndhi hiding that the Tbak(xe 
Saheb waa obliged under the agreement with 
Mr. Pat#' to appoint to the committee all the 
seven inSsons submitted by Mr. Patel. 

This victory proved, however, to be Short- 
lived. When the time came for Mr. Patel to 
nominate the non-official members of the com- 
mittee fresh difficulties were encountered. The 
Muslims and the landlords claimed representation 
on the committee, and if their claims were 
conceded It became apparent that the object 
of the fast and the value of the Chief Justice's 
award would be nuldfled from Mr. Gandhi’s 


point of view inasmuch as the majority seoui^ 
at such great cost by those who took piut in tlie 
civil dlsobedienoe movement would be reduced 
to a minority. 

Nor were the further stages in the task of 
evolving a constitution for Bajkot free from 
doubts and difficulties. Meanwhile, the people 
of Bajkot who, not many months ago, had shown 
remarkable solidarity, began to betray signs of 
dissension and weakness. Mr. Gandhi realised 
that It was hardly worth while fighting for 
methods and forms of responsible government 
and that what was necessary was the requisite 
amount of strength and will on the part of ihe 
people not only to obtain but also to work 
representative Institutions In the States. With- 
out proper training they were apt to fall victims 
to violence as was evidenced by numerous disturb- 
ances on a mass scale In one of which a British 
official of the Political Department was done to 
death. The sum total of all these was Mr. 
Gandhi’s decision to renounce the Chief Justice’s 
award in the Bajkot dispute and to advise the 
States subjects all over the country to suspend 
Boiyagraha. He asked them to go through the 
requisite period of training in the shape of quiet 
and constructive work which alone, he said, 
would give them the capacity to suffer imd 
to sacrifice for their ideals. In the meanwhile, 
he suggested, that they should lower the pitd) 
of their demands and make a direct approach 
to the local authorities in a spirit of humility 
and goodwill so that the rulers and their advisers 
might be moved to see the justice of their 
claims and meet them in a generous measure. 
This has since been done and the upheaval in 
Indian India which had assumed alarming 
dfanensions died down overnight as it were. In 
this connection, His Excellency the Viceroy gave 
some very wholesome advice to the Prince* escor- 
ting them so to mould their adiuinistratlons as to 
give no cause of serious complaint by their 
subjects. He also assured them that If they 
desired to introduce constitutional reforms in 
their States the Paramount Power would not 
stand in their way. 

It only remains to notice that the Congress 
movement in the States was disapproved by the 
Muslim League which was interpreted as a bid 
for power at the future Federal centre. Towards 
the end of 1988 the Working Committee of the 
Muslim LeagM passed a resolution which ran as 
follows : ” While the All-India Muslim League 
fully sympathises with the aspirations of States 
subjects for their constitutional advance, it 
deprecates the change of attitude on the part 
of the Congress irtiosemainobjectlve in ohMnpton- 
ing the cause of the States people is oniy to 
secure the establishment in we Indian States 
of an elective system enabling their representa- 
tives to be returned to the Federal Legidature, 
irrespective of anj^ing else, in the hope that 
it m^t get a majority in the Federal Legulature. 
The Council, therefore, views with grave appre- 
hensions the recent pronouncement of 
Gandhi which threatens the extinction of tto 
Buling Princes and the British Govemnwnt 
with disaatrons consequences. If they did not 
meet the demand of the Goxigreas”. In parti- 
cular, the League objected to the campeigii In 
Hydemhad State which it construed as an attack 
on tile principal Moalim State. It is by no 
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vmm unlikely that the threat of conunimal 
teoahle In the Btatee If the Gongrees agitatton in 
the States were continued, was partly responsible 
to Hb. Gandhi’s direction to the States sabjects 
to suspend direct action. 


The third aspect of Congress activity in recent 
months relates to its intdrnal affairs. The first 
evidence of a source of weakness in the Congress 
organisation was provided by developments in the 
Omtral Provlnpes. The Central Provinces have 
In the past proved a thorny proposition to the 
Coi^ess although they have consistently 
remained Congress-minded. True to tradition 
the Congress party in this part of the country 
began to show signs of weakening solidarity 
not many months ator the formation of Conmess 
Ministers. Beglonal and personal rivalries 
began to manifest themselves and very soon 
created an atmosphere in which sustained work 
became impossible. Different factlouB strove to 

S in ascendency inside the Congress party and 
e Ministry itself was not free from intrigue. 
Complaints of favouritism and corruption were 
preferred against more than one Minister while 
the Ministers themselves did not pull together 
as a united team. 


The Khare Epteode 

A situation arose in the summer of 1088 in 
which the Intervention of the Congress High 
Command was rendered imperative. This term 
Migh Command apidies generally to the Working 
Committee of the Congress but particularly 
to the Parliamentary Sub-Commitlee of the 
Working Committee. The sub-committee con- 
Aisted of Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel. Babu Bajendra 
Prasad and Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, and 
to task was generally to supervise, advise, 
•direct and control the various provincial minis- 
tries according to a regional division, the 
members of the committee dividing the country 
Into separate s^eres of their respective 
Authority. The High Command managed to 
bring about a reconciliation between the rival 
{groups in the Central Provinces Cabinet, but it 
was short-lived. The Prime Minister, a few 
weeks later, called upon his colleagues to tender 
their resignations. Some of the latter complied, 
while others suggested that it might be advisable 
to coxisult the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
■and the Working Committee — which were due 
to meet a couple of d^ lateiv- before such 
A drastic step was taken. ThePremier, Dr. Khare, 
jrefttsed to yield when he was asked by a member ; 
•of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to stay his j 
■hands. He tenders the resignation of the! 
entire Cabinet whereupon the Governor was| 
tooed to terminate the office of those Ministers 
-who were disinclined to lay down their office. 
His Bxoellenoy then oallM upon Dr. Khare 
wtko was still the leader of the majority party 
to form a new Cabinet. This he did with some 
members of his former Cabinet ato some new 
men, all of whom, however, belonged to the 
Congress Party. 


Dr. Khare’s action was strongly dlssmpiroved 
by the Congress High Conunand which found 
mm fpa^ td indiscimto and called upon him to 
-^hi^ his newly formed second Muimry and 
tS toto^ohh the po^ of the leader of the Jtoty. 
ifo did so, lesimied for the second time and 
mn^iered an ap<flogy for his oondnoA He was 


further asked not to contest the election of a 
leader and to make a public dedaration that by 
bis behaviour he had rendered himself unworthy 
of any position of trust and reBponsibttlty in the 
Congress organisation. This, however, he 
refused to do. The Party met under the gnid- 
ance of the High Command and elected Pundit 
Bavishanker Shukla as its leader, who was called 
upon by the Governor to form a new Ministry. 
Ixom the third Congress Ministry were exclndra 
Dr. Khare and those of his colleague in the first 
Cabinet who had acted contrary to the wishes of 
the High Command. 

The decision of the Working Committee on 
this episode provoked conflicting comments in 
the country, some leaders and newspapers 
accusing it of a tendency towards facism, 
authoritarianism and dictatorship. 

Disciplinary action, although under different 
circumstances, against another Congressman 
earlier in the year followed by the Central 
Provinces ministerial episode served to create an 
element of discontent among a section of Congres- 
smen who showed signs of revolt against the 
High Command. 

This was strengthened by persistent rumours 
that the leaders of the Congress were contemplat- 
ing a compromise with the British Govenunent 
on the subject of Federation, a suspicion which 
was assiduously cultivated by extremists who 
disliked the restraint placed uj^n their activities 
by the various Congress MlnlsVies backed up by 
the High Command. Thus, there grew up a new 
school within the Congress compoied of divergent 
elements who united in attacking the Working 
Committee. That the Congress Governments 
wore doing no more and no less than what 
g^Dvemments ought to do and that the Working 
Committee reiterated the Congress hostili^ to 
Federation did not satisfy the extremist school. 

Early In 1939 the time arrived for the election 
of the Congress President for the ensuing year. 
In accordance with past practice the oldlWers 
selected Dr. Pattabnl SilaTamayya and recom- 
mended him to the three thousand odd Congress 
voters. At any rate they were opposed to the 
reelection of Mr. Subhas Chandra Hose on the 
ground that some items of his programme were 
unwise and impracticable. Mr. Bose contested the 
electin against the wishes of Mr. Gandhi and 
the old leaders and succeeded in defeating the 
latter's nominee. On page 849 of this book to 
causes of this event have been analysed. Mr. 
Gandhi regarded Mr. Boee’s success as hH own 
defeat and wrote as if the Congress leadership 
had passed from his hands to those ol iSi, Bose 
whom he called upon to take over the machine 
and run it according to his lights. A fierce 
controversy enitted in which Mr. Bose and the 
right wing leadeii said several unoompliment^ 
tmngs against one another. Thinking that it 
was impossible for them to reconcile their 
ideals and methods of work with those of Mr. 
Bose, the right wing leaders tendered their 
resignations on the eve of the next session of the 
Congress to be held at Tripuri In March 1980. 
They hoped that Mr. Bose would carry hSs 
success ci his presidential election to its Icgioal 
oonolusion and proceed to form his own executive 
and carry out his programme which indoded the 
gbring of a six-month ultimatum to the Brttlih 
Government to confer complete indroendenoe 
I on India. 
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There was generid confusion in the country, | 
especially among the Congress Parties and 
llmisters in the various provinces. It was at this 
time that the annual session of the Congress met 
at Tripuri. In a very short presidential address, 
Mr. Bose said the time had come to raise the 
issue of " Swaraj ” and submit India’s national 
demand to the British Government in the form 
of an ultimatum. To his mind the problem was 
what they should do if the Federal scheme was 
indefinitely shelved. They should submit 
their national demand in the form of an ulti- 
matum with a time limit, at the expiry of whldi 
a reply should be demanded. With the 
Congress in power in eight provinces, the strength 
and prestige of our national organisation have 
gone up”, he said. ” The mass movement has 
made considerable headway throughout British 
India. Last, but not the least, is the widespread 
awakening in the Indian States, What more 
opportune moment could we find in our national 
history for a final advance in the direction of 
Swaraj, particularly when the international 
situation is favourable to us ? If only we sink 
our differences, pool our resources and pull our 
full weight in the national struggle, we can 
make our attack on British Imperalism irresis- 
tible. Shall we have the politfoU forest^t to 
make the most of our present favourable position 
or shall we miss this opportunity, which Is a 
rare opportunity in the life of a nation *’ ? His 
appeal for an ultimatum to Great Britain did not 
cut much ice with the delegates. The exposures 
made during the controversy over the presidential 
election and Mr. Gandhi’s offer to hand over the 
machinery of the Congress to Mr. Bose by 
virtue of his re-eleotion caused a revulsion of 
feeling against Mr. Bose among the same dele- 
^tes who only two months ago had chosen him 
to be President for another year. Members of 
the old Working Committee who had resigned 
took no part in the ddiberations. The Premiers 
of Madras and the United Provinces played a 
leading role at Tripuri and they tried to pull 
back the Congress from the swerve to the left. 


The main resdution of the session was one 
which reaffirmed the old policy of the Congress 
and the faith of the bulk of the Congressmen 
in Mr. Gandhi and his, leadership in spite of 
Mr. Bose’s re-election. The resolution ran : 
”In view of various misunderstandings that 
have arisen in the Congress and the country 
on account of the controversies in conneotkm 
with the presidential election and after, it is 
desirable tnat the Congress should clarify the 

S and declare its general policy. This 
declares its firm adherence to the 
Qtal policies whi(di have governed Hs 
pro^mme in the past years under the guidance 
of Gandhi and is definitely of opinion 

that tbsne should be no break in these {wUcies 
and tlip^ they should continue to novem the 
Congress pro^mme in future. Thb Congress 
cxpx es sos its conlldenoe in the work of the Work- 
ing Committee which funottoned dnriim the 
last year and regrets that any aspersions should 
have been east against any of its members. In 
view of the critical situation that may develop 
during the oomii« year and in view of the fact 
QiatMahatma Gandhi alone can lead the 
Congress and the country to victory during 


su(^ (risls, the Congress regards it as impeiativt 
that its executive would command hU 
confidence and requests the President to appo^ 
the Working Committee in accordance with m 
wishes of Gandhlji”. 

Other resolutions of importance passed ait 
Tripuri dealt with India’s national demand", 
the Indian States and Britain’s foreign polloy. 

The resolution on “ national demand " said : 


" The Congress has for more than a 
century striven for the advancement of the 
people of India and has represented the urge of 
the Indian pwple towards freedom and self- 
expression. During the past 20 years, it has 
engaged itself, on behalf of the masses of the 
country, in a struggle against British Imperia- 
lism, and. through the suffering and disciplined 
sacrifice dr the people, it has carried the nation a 
long way to the indxgieQdence that is its objective. 

With the growing strength of the people, 
it has adapted itself to the changing and deveiQp- 
jing situation, and while pursuing various pro- 
gramnoies has ever worked for the independence 
of India, and the establishment of a demooratio 
state in the country. Bejectlng the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and with full determination 
to end it, it has decided to take advantage of the 
measure of provincial autonomy that this act 
provided-— restricted and circumscribed as It 
was — ^in order to strengthen the national move- 
ment and to give such relief to the masses as was 
pCNWible under the circumstances. To the 
federal part of the Act, the Congress declared 
its uncompromising opposition and its determina- 
mination to resist Its imposition. 


’’ The Congress declares afresh its solemn 
resolve to achieve independence for the nation 
and to have a constitution framed for a free 
India through a constituent assembly elected 
by the people and without any interference by a 
foreign authority. No other constitutions or 
attempted solutions of the problem can be 
accepted by the Indian people, 
i ” The Congress is of the opinion that in view 
of the situation in India, the organised stren^ 
of the national movement, the remarkame 
growth of the consoiousness of the masses, a 
new awakening among the people of Indian 
States as well as the rapid development of the 
world situation, the time has come for the faU 
application of the principle of self-determination 
to India, so that the people of India mif^t 
establish an independent democratlo state hy 
means of a constltnait assembly. 

" Not only the inherent rikht andtbe dignity 
of the people demand this fan freedom, but al»o 
economic and other problems which press in- 
sistently on the masses cannot find sohition ) 
nor can India get rid of her poverty and ke«p 

K ce with modem progress unless the peopw 
ve fuU opportomtles of self-development 
and growth whieb independence alone can give. 

” Provincial autonomy aflordi no such scope 
for development and its capacity for good is 
being rapidly exhausted. The proposed Fedora- 
tion strangles India still further and win not be 
acoqited. The Congress therefore is firmly of 
the optnIOD that this whole of the Govccnment 
of Inoia Act must give place to the constStoticiii 
1 of a free India made by the people themselves. 
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** An independent and democratic India will 
lace tbe eolutlon of onr great mobleros rapidly 
and effectively and vrill align heredlf wUli the 
piogreMive p^lee of the world and thus aid 
the cause of democracy and freedom. With a 
▼lew to the speedy realisation of the Congress 
oMective and in order to face effectively the 
national and international crisis that looms 
ahea^ this Congress calls upon all parts of 
Congress organlMtlons as well as Congress 
Provincial Governments and the peojde generally 
to prepare themselves to this end, to promote 
u^y and in particular to strengthen, purify and 
discipline the organisation, removing weakness 
and corrupting influences, so as to make It an 
effective organ of the people’s will”. 

The following is the text of the resolution on 
Indian States : — 


” The Congress welcomes the awakening of 
the people of Indian States in many parts of 
the country and considers this as a hopeful 
prelude to a larger freedom, comprising the whole 
ot India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Conin^ supports the demand for respon- 
sible Government and civil liberty in the States 
and expresses its solidarity with these movements 
for freedom and self-expression, which are 
integral parts of the larger struggle. While 
appreciating that some Rulers of States have 
recognised this awakening as a healthy sign 
of growth and are seeking to adjust themselves 
to It in co-operation unth these people the 
Congress regrets that some other Rulers have 
oought to suppress these movements by banning 
peaceful and legitimate organisations and all 
pditical activity and in some cases resorting to 
iiruel and inhuman repression. 


” The whole of India was profoundly stirred 
by the announcement of the indeflnite fast by 
m. Gandhi in order to remedy the breach by the 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot of the settlement 
arrived at between him and his counsellers on ! 
the one hand, and Mr. Patel as representing 
the people on the other. 

” The Congress expresses Its gratification at 
the recent agreement resulting in the termination 
of the fast and trusts that the people of liajkot 
will have their aspirations fulfilled, and further 
hopes that the Princes of Kathiawar and other 
parts of India will march with the times and, 
in co-operation with their people, introduce 
popular government. 


The Congress is of the opinion that the resolu- 
tion of the Haripura session of the Congress, 
rating to States, has answered the expectations 
raised by it and lias Justified itself by encour- 
aging the peoples of the States to organise them- 
sdvet and conduct their own movements for 
freedom. The Haripura policy was conceived in 
the best Interests of roe people in order to enable 
tiiem to develop self-rellanoe and strength. 
This policy was dictated by oiroumstances and 
by a reco^tion of the liimtatioiis Inherent in 
the droumstauces, but it was never conceived 
as an obligation. 


” The Congress has always poeaessed the right, 
as R to its duty, to guide the people of the States 
and lead them with its innuenoe. The great 
a wakenin g that Is taking place among the people 
the States may lead to a relaxation or to roe 


complete removal of the restraint wdiidi the 
Congress imposed upon itself, thus resulting in 
an ever-increasing identification of the Congress 
with the States people. 

” The Congress desires to reiterate that Its 
objective, complete independence, to tot the 
whole of India, inclusive of the States, which are 
integral parts of India which cannot be separated, 
and which must have the same measure of 
political, social and economic freedom as the 
rest of India.” 

Thus, It must be said that the Tripuri Congress 
virtually devoted all its time to making known to 
the world that the Congress was solidly behind 
Mr. Gandhi In spite of Mr. Bose's re-election 
to the presidentship. 

In accordance with the principal resolution 
passed at Tripurl It would have been in the 
fitness of things if Mr. Bose sought the advice 
of Mr. Gandhi for the formation of a new 
Working Committee. This he could not do on 
account of illness. After a few weeks, however, 
he entered Into correspondence with Mr. Gandhi 
who expressed his unwillingness to suggest to 
Mr. Bose the i}ersonnel of his new executive. 
Mr. Gandhi thought that in view of the sharp 
conflict between Mr. Bose and the right wing 
leaders it would not be proper for him to yoke 
the two together. He therefore advised Mr. 
Bose to form his own Working Committee, to 
formulate his own programme and to face the 
All-India Congress Committee therewith. 

The- All India Congress Committee met at 
Calcutta in April 1939 at which Mr. Bose tender- 
ed his resignation of the office of presidentship 
consequent on the failure of renewed negotia- 
tions between him on the one hand and Mr. 
Gandhi and the right wing leaders on the other. 
Babu Eajendra l^asad was elected president 
In his place. 

Immediately following his resignation Mr. 
Bose gathered round him a few Congressmen 
composed of radicals and critics of ^e right 
wing and formed a *' Forward Bloc”. The main 
purpose of this move was to give a revolutionary 
bias to the Congress and to present an ultimatum 
to the British Government In respect of the 
future constitution of India. 

About two months later, the A.I.C.C. met in 
Bombay and adopted the recommendations of 
the sub-committee appointed at Calcutta to 
formulate measures for the removal of corrup- 
tion and indiscipline in the Congress. 

Mr. Bose took advantage of the presence of a 
large number d Congressmen in Bombay to 
make an attempt to bring together all the 
left groups in fihe Congress under one banner. 
This he fisiied to achieve, but he got them to 
amree to act in concert wherever they thought 
aUke. What to known as a Consolidauon 
Committee was formed to regulate the activities 
of the various left wing groups. 

The Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in addition to making certain cban^ 
in the constitution of tbB Congress adopted a 
resolution sponsored by the executive which laid 
down that no Congressmen should offer at 
organise civil disobedience movement without 
the prior sanctkm of the provincial Congress 
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oofmmlttee concerned. The propoeal raised a 
storm of protest from all left wing Congressmen 
who insist on having the right “ to keep up the 
spirit of revolt among masses^’. The 

rightists who were in a clear majority of two to 
one in the committee were determined to 
prevent all activities which were calculated to 
embarrass the Congress Ministries in office. 
Thus, the critics of Mr. Gandhi and his policy 
sustained another defeat although they managed 
to pool tc^ether sixty votes. 

At the time of writing it is difficult to foretell 
the future of the leftist movement. 

INDIAN PRINCES. 

During the past four or five years the 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discus- 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 
of British India. They became actively interest- 
ed in British Indian Beforms with the 
announcement made by repreaitfktative Princes 
at the First Bound Table Conference that 
they would join an All-India Federation pro- 
vided there were adequate safeguards for 
them. This enthusiasm waned, however, in 
1981 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders. Including Mr. Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The late 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
in the Federal Structure Committee's plan. 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederation of 1816 and 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation. 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of the publication of the White Paper. 
The scheme was generally supported . by the 
Princes, subject to the incorporation in the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of Internal autonomy, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legUlature and a sausfactory settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes under the 
vague term paramountcy." 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Pariiameiitary Committee took evidence 
on the seforms proposals. Bepresentatlves of 
the Standing Committee of the Faces' Chamber 
demanded statutory jHovisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
Iteration ooUeottvely through a confederation, 
measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the L^lature in the event of a 
bare minimnm federating at the outset, luobibl- 
tfcm of discussion of the domestie affairs of States 


in the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treatieB. These condttiona 
were considered essential, but entry into federa- 
tion would depend on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee having 
accepted Sir Samuel Hoare's suggestion that the 
new Government of India Bill should not confine 
itself to provincial autonomy but should include 
the establishment of a federation for all-India, 
the position of the States in the Federation 
naturally became an important eonsidexatlon 
with the Princes. They appointed a committee 
of States Ministers to examine the report and 
formulate their views. This was done and a 
number of Princes, including the most prominent 
Eulers, met In Bombay in February, 1085, and 
expressed their disapproval of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee's recommendations as 
they stood. 

A resolution passed by the meeting of Princes 
emphasised that before the BUI could be con- 
sidered as acceptable to the States it was neces- 
sary that it should be amended in certain 
essential particulars. These were set out in 
the report of the States Ministers' Committee 
and referred to the form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and preserva- 
tion of the treaties and agreements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation in regard to the 
States,the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General vifi-a-vis the Indian States, provisions 
consequent upon the possible suspension of the 
constitution, and enforcement of Federation 
laws and powers vested in the Governor-General. 

The Princes' decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upon by the Conserva- 
tive die-hards m Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation. 
Sir Samuel Hoare showed a conciliatory 
spirit and offered to consider the Princes' 
representations in respect of details. On the 
question of principle, however, he refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Para- 
mountcy, which was definitely outside the 
purview of the Government of India Bill. 

(For detaiU su pmt ittuet of thU book.) 

The Secretary of State's assurances allayed 
to some extent the fears of Indian Enl^. 
Daring the report stage of the Bill amendments 
were introduced by the Government which, 
it is believed, generally meet the issues raised 
by the Princes. 

A new develophiii^occurred with the passing 
of the Govemmedt of India Act. The picture 
was complete and it was no more open to the 
Princes to argue that they could not come to a 
decision on their entry into federation until 
after they had known the final constitution of 
the federation. Following on the parllamentery 
enactment 6t the reformed constitution, the 
officers of the Politioal Department In India 
Sent to the various Princes draft Instruments of 
Accession to the federation with a request thiat 
the reply should be sent at an early date. The 
larger question of the entry into federation was 
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Barrowed down to tbe toms on wliidh eadi The British Government’s final draft Instm- 
tndlvldiial State was invited to join. But even ments of Accession is a secret document, at an7 
in the matter of details many of the Princes rate at the time of writing. It took into const- 
fouiht to withhold many of their existing powers, deration the various points urged by the Prinoes 
ritfbts and privlleaes and seemed inolined to and is believed to have made certain concessions 
fmerate for the mmimurn purposes. The next to the Princes’ fears and suspicions. It was sent 
stage discussion was confined to the extent round to individual Princes in January 1989 and 
to which they should go. tbe^ were given six months’ time to examine it 

The federal scheme as embodied in the Act and and give their final reply, 
as deUiled in the British Government’s draft The revised draft was examined in all its 
Instruments of Accession was subjected to a implications by a committee of States Ministers, 
state of criticism by the smaller states. In called the Hydari Committee, whose findings 
order to ventilate these points and to evolve were later confirmed by a conference of Ministers 
a minimum formula on which most state held in Gwalior and a bigger conference of Eulers 
could agree, the Standing Committee of the and their Ministers h^ in Bombay in mid- 
CSiamber of Princes organised a bigger con- summer. The last-mentioned resolved ; 
ference of Princes and Ministers in the latter “ The Conference of Princes and Ministers 
half of 1930. At this conference, which met in assembled in Bombay, having considered the 
Bombay and wbidi was presided over by the revised draft Instrument of Accession and the 
C^ncellor, the Maharaja Bana of Dholpur, connected papers, resolves that the terms, on the 
some very strong speeches were made expressing basis of which accession is offered, are funds- 
thedisinclinationof many small states to federate mentally unsatisfactory in the directions 
on the terms proposed. Important amendments indicated in the report of the Hydari Committee 
were suggested to the provisions of the draft of Ministers and confirmed by the recommenda- 
Instruments of Accession and it was sought to tions of the Gwalior Conference and are, there- 
withhold a number of subjects mentioned in the fore, imacceptable. 

list of federal items appended to the Government At the same time, the conference records its 
of India Act. To consider these suggestions belief that it could not be the intention of His 
the conference appointed two sub-committees, Majesty’s Government to close the door on an 
the constitutional sub-committee under the AU-India Federation.” 

dutirmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala and the The Princes’ reasons for refusing to accede to 
finance sub-committee presided over by the the proposed federation on the terms embodied 
Nawab of Bhopal. The former had the assistance in the draft Instruments of Accession are 
of two legal experts, namely Mr. Morgan and summarised in the Hydari Committee’s report, 
Mr. D. O. Dalvl, and the latter was assisted by which, in its concluding paragraph, said : 

Sir B. N. Mitra and Mr. Manu Bubedar. The con- " The Committee reiterates its conviction that 
stltutional sub-committee met for three weeks there is in fact no alternative ideal for India, 
in Delhi and the latter met from time to time except that of an All-India Federation, provided 
at Bhopal and submitted their reports to the it ensures all the essential safeguards advocated 
GbMmwt of Princes. by the Committee and offers effective assurance 

The main recommendation of the oonstitu- of the continued autonomy and integrity of the 
tional sulHOommittee was that the sphere of States.” 

pMamountcy must be quite distinct from the The Committee came to the unanimous 
federal sphere and the obllgstlons of the (h'own conclusion ” that the draft Instrument of 
arising out of the treaties and must in no way Accession and other drafts circulated, on the 
be affect^ by the f^eration. It was also made basis of which accession is offered, are funda- 
clear that it must be understood that the states mentally unsatisfactory in the directions noted 
would join the federation only in respect of the by it.” 

subjects to which they acceded and with the The Committee found it difficult to believe 
limitations proposed by them. Moreover the that it was the Intention either of His MajeeW’s 
sovereignty of tne states must remain as before Government or the Government of India to close 
except to the extent agreed to be transferred the door on Federation. If the vital matters, to 
to the federation by their rulers through the which the Committee bad drawn attention. 
Instruments of Accession. oculd be satisfactorily adjusted the Committee 

The finance sub-committee recommended was of the opinion that there would then exist a 
that there should be no direct taxation of the satisfactory oasis on which accession could be 
itatea* tublects except in respect of the sur- concluded by indtvidual States with due regard 
charge on income-tax. Sven in respect of in- to the particular Interests of each, 
direct taxation, only those mentioned in the Eeferring to the general clauses of the Instru- 
Aot should be levied, and the list should not be ment of Accessjon, the Committee pointed out 
^ded to. Whatever tributes were now payable that, while in the former draft Instruments there 
•h^d oe^ after federation. . . ^ was a limitation on the exercise of the executive 

Itoth the reports were In the main adopted authority of the Federation in the State, that 
by the ^Mti^ of ^Inoes and Ministers which limitation had now been omitted in the revised 
at Delhi early In 1987. draft. The Committee emphasised that the 

Most of the States then sent to Govern- IhuHation referred to oorreoUy stated the positioii 
nwt alternative draft Instruments of Aooessl<m hitherto understood by His Majesty’s Govecn- 
^b(4ylng the sumestlon approved by the ment and the States, and that as a matter of 
Delhi conference, but many are reported to have form it was correct and was baaed on a relevant 
Me beyond the Delhi formula. Th^ altema- section of the Government of Inij^ Act of 1985. 
vvs drafts were considered by Whitehall which The Committee, referring to *’ other 
Mt to the various states final drafts of matters,” stated that in the course of Its 
Instruments of, Acoetsloo. discussions It bad been pointed out that some 
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8UtM itroiigly laToond tin tnittMr tnclottcm la 
the Instnunent of tbe two cUhbm deall^ wltii 
tbe aepamtlon of PaxMnoimtcy from tbe Federel 
Bpbere and «<oe wma. 

With regard to tbe queation of defence, the 
Ckmimittee wai of the opinion that the poaition 
had not been made aa clear as it should have been 
in tbe case of such a vital matter. The (Committee 
did not led entlrdy aatisfled that tbte obligation 
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amenAikkeiiti»; aome ol mtum ti aubatanoe, were 
being intfbduoed by Hia Maj^y’a Government, 
a auitable method of aafeguarding such righta. 

The Frinoea' Ckmferenoe resolution baaed on 
the Hydari Committee was a serioua aet>back to 
the nwotiationa lor die introduction of federa* 
tion ; but tbe hope is hdd at the time of writing 
that the individual repllea of the Princes to the 
Vloeroy'a circular may be such aa to lessen tbe 
preval^t pessimism. 

A new factor in the accession of the State 
to tbe proposed federation arose early in 1988. 
The Congress which had all this while opposed 
the inauguration of the federal part of the 
Government of India Act intensided its opposi- 
tion since July 1987 when its nominees beoame 
Ministers in the majority of British Indian 
provinces. What were merdy unofCloial reso- 
lutions passed at public meetings and Congress 
conferences became the considered judgments 
of these Governments. They also induced their 
respective legislatures to pass specific resolu- 
tions protesting against tne federal Scheme 
contained in the Government of India Act of 
1986, affirming their determination to resist 
its inauguration and setting out In detail their 
objections to the proj^ed federation. One 
of the principal objections was the anomaly 
of ** forcing an alliance between democratic 
British Indian provinces and autocratic Indian 
States.** In other words, the Congress demand- 
ed as one of the conditions precedent to its 
active co-operation with the federal scheme the 
introduction in the State of self-governing 
institutions and an undertaking by tbe States 
rulers that in choosing their representatives to 
the federal legislature they would adopt an 
elective element. Neither the British Govern- 
ment nor their representatives in India could 
countenance these demands which were conteary 
to the provisions of the Act. Nevertheless tbe 
tide of democracy could not be stemmed. Many 
States could not escape the Influence of auto- 
nomous adjacent provinces. 

Numerous States announced their Eulers’ in- 
tention to liberalise their constitutional machi- 
nery and to improve their administrations. Many 
actually introduced reforms. A few Eulers 
declared that responsible government was 
the goal of policy and took steps towgrds it. 
Prominent among those who announced reforms 
were Baroda, Gwalior and Aundh, the last nam- 
ed giving effect to a scheme which had previously 
been approved by Mr. Gandhi. Other 
States like Hyderabad and Mysore appointed 
committees to suggest reforms proposals. 

At a certain stage doubts were held whether 
it was open to an Indian Prince to liberalise his 
administrative and constitutional machi n ery 
ccnslstent with his obligations Under Para- 
mountcy. These were dispelled by 
authoritative statements by spokesmen of thA 
British Cabinet iMby the Viceroy to the effeet 
that the British Government would neither force 
nor obctmct the grant oi internal reforms by 
Indian Princes but that no State would oe 
regarded as relieved of its obllgattons to the 
Paramount Power by the fact that the Euler bad 
diveeted hhneeif of the control necessary to 
discharge them. Whatever the measure of 
reform introduced by tbe Indian Princes, there 
is no gainsaying that they have felt the influeiioe 
of the prcvatenoe of autonomous reiMcseiitative 
institntioni in British Indian novlimes and are 
striving to rcspoii^,to the spim of the times. 


Ing Paramountcy would remain unaffected by 
accession without appropriate limitation. 

Dealing with Customs, the Committee 
considered that any limitation on the power to 
alter the existing rates could not be accepted by 
the States conoemed, while the amendments 
now proposed were a reversal of past decisions of 
a vital character, and had been proposed without 
giving the States likely to be affected even an 
opportunity of stating their objections thereto. 

As regards railways, the Committee stated 
that despite the improvement effected in the 
mesent position through the provision of a 
Eailway Tribunal, the suggestion Cf unqualified 
accession to that item inl^e Federal List went 
far beyond anything which the States had ever 
contemplated. 

Under the item Excise duties,” the 
Committee stated that, in the matter of finance, 
the views of the Committee had been well-known. 
It was pointed out that the date fixed, namely, 
March 81, 1987, for deciding whether a State 
should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue, must operate harshly upon its financial 
resources. That date should be the date of the 
inauguration of Federation, and if and when the 
distribution of excise duty among the federating 
unite took place by federu legislation, the States 
concerned should not receive less than what at 
the advent of Federation they would be entitled 
to receive, , 

The Omnmittee considered that the proposed I 
Administration Agreement fell far short of what j 
had been contemplated throughout the federal < 
discussions. The present draft did not ensure 
that administration of federal laws should be| 
reserved to the States. 

The Committee viewed with great concern the 
proposed amendments to items relating to 
Customs and the proposal to insert a new section 
in the Government of India Act. 

Eeferring to Treaty Eights, the Committee 
stated that at present a treaty right could not be 
extinguished by the unilateral action of one 
party. The Committee felt that it would be a 
very serious change In the status of treaty ri^ts, 
if, through accession, they wne to become ri^ts 
liable to be so extii^ished, and the fact wt 
the Govemor-Genahl, in his individual Judg- 
ment, would determine whether it was pro^ m 
all the circumstances that the Federal L^lsiatare 
should be permitted to do so was not a sufficient 
M^esuard. 

Committee also felt that States which had 
important treaty rights relating to matters feu 
umkdi they bad hem asked to accede and not 
being ri^ts which they were prepared to waive 
on acceesion, might find great difficulty in 
acceding on the basis at present offered. The 
Committee anticipated that in many caaee it 
would not be found to be the intention of the 
Crown Eepieeentattve that treaty rights should 
be waived, and It ought not to be difficult to 
deviee by amendment, if necessary, of the 
proviskms of the Act at a moment when many 
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IBk* deflnite breacb between tbe modeiate 
and bxtremlet elements In the Oongress at its 
speeiat se ei l onin Bombay in Angnst 1918 (vide 
lil^ttlon of this boolO witnessed the birth of 
th# national Liberal Federation whldb has, since 
thtOt been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918. Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presidittR. The federation adopted for its 
creed the old OoMress formula which 
was set aside by the Kaspnr Oongress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion. It has consistently stood for a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
peaceful and constitutional means, as oppos^ 
to the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Oongress. During tbe first five or six years of Its 
exlsieBee. tbe party played a useful and valuable 
part In politics and exerted a wholesome influence 
on public life. Tbe death of the Bt. Hon. £. 
B. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
Liberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waned since then. The Indian Bound 
Table Conference brought It again to the fore* 
front, but its influence again suffered partly 
as the result of the reactionary provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1986 and 
partly as the result of the growing strength 
of the Congress organisation. The return 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it from Indian polities. At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name, there being 
no place for a middle group in Indian affairs of 
the present day. Indeed, it was felt necessary 
to enter at the last session of the Liberal Federa* 
tion a special nlea for the continuance of the, 
Liberal Party in reply to suggestions that the] 
paity be wound up. 

Shortly after the annual session of the Liberal 
Federation in 1985 there were rumours of an 
understanding with the Congress in order Jointly 
to contest the elections, but these were soon 
proved to be unfounded. Efforts were doubtless 
made to bring about this consummation, but 
it was found there was very little chance of the 
Oongress and Liberals agreeing on any Joint 
programme of work — their outlook was so widely 
alvergent. 


The general elections for the provincial 
legislatures under the Government of India 
Act of 1986 not only proved that the Congress 
had enormous influence over the electorate but 
also confirmed the exit of Liberals from active 
poUtioal life in India. Few Liberal candidates 
eontested tbe elections, but hardly any was 
successful. During the past two or three years i 
the Liberal Party existed (mly in name. Its! 
leaders, however, made their existence felt by I 
occasional contributions to the discussion of! 
public questions. They also played a valuable ' 
part In offering sober and constructive criticism 
U tlm poHcies and actions of the majority party, 
the (kmgrees. Such criticism was all the mmre 
useful owing to the absence of an opposition in 
most of the provincial legi^tures in which the 
Congress is now in power.^ 

Altho^h the liberals hold no less progressive 
views than Congressmen, there is a fundamental 
difference between the former have 


fixed Dominion Status within the Empire 
their ambition, viiile the latter have 
** complete independence as their goal ; 
similarly in the matter of method, the liberals 
are opposed to direct action and are wedded to 
constitutional forms of agitation to accelerate 
the pace of the country’s political advance. 

These points were emphasised at the last 
session of the Liberal Federation held in Bombay 
in December 1988. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
welcoming the delegates, observed : “ Althourdi 
strict constitutionalism had characterised the 
administration of the Congress provinces and 
that the Congress had vindicated the Liberal 
policy to seek political salvation on constitutional 
lines, I wonder whether the line of demarcation 
between the Liberals and the Congress has 
grown so faint in practice as not to Justify 
title separate existence of a distinct political 
party. Wo may be called cowards and the 
most uncomplimentary language may again 
be the order of the day,” he continued “but 
we shall continue to warn our countrymen that 
direct action will not lead us to the goal of our 
ambitions, while suffering, hardship and dis- 
organisation will follow in its wake. I assert 
that the necessity to abandon these methods, 
even if temporarily, by Congress is a triumph of 
Liberal foresight. In order to secure the veneer 
of temporary political unity the Liberals cannot 
light-heartedly abandon a principle for which 
they have fought these twenty years. The 
Liberals from conviction believe in ordered 
prowess. They think and feel in terms of 
evolution. All attempts at a temporary advance 
by the method of direct action is regarded by 
them as definitely dangerous to ultimate political 
progress. We believe that if the Conwess 
abandoned its present method of constitutional 
Government and resorted to civil disobedience, 
as threatened by its President, large numbers 
of thinking people In India, while approving of 
Uie present constitutional Congress poUcy, 
would be most unwilling to subject this county 
to a fresh spell of political confusion. Such 
people will then naturaly turn to a political 
party which has no communal basis and which 
can afford a common rallying centre for the bulk 
of political opinion, which does not belong to 
the direct action school. There are, too, a 
large number of politically minded persons who 
Giough they do not label themselves as Liberals 
approve of, and follow, liberal principles.” 

A powerful plea for India remaining within 
the Empire was made by the Hon. Mr. P. N. 
Sapru, President of the session. He said : 

‘ Viewing the world situation in its proper 
setting, bearing in mind what the new imperlal- 
isms are and mean for the weaker races 
mankind, 1 think we were Wise in fixing as 
our objective Dominion Status as defined In the 
Statute of Westminsl^w. Dominion Status 
which is a dynamic conception is hardly distin- 
gttishabie for any practical purpose from virtual 
independence. It is a free association of free 
peoples in no way subordinate to one another. 
In a world full of menace to the democratic 
States, we have in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, an organisation which can provide 
the base for a systm of ooUective security. And 
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sorely demooratio States most poU together. In 
a world full <d menaoe to the AslatlG and 
African races, it would give to India a sense of 
security which an entirely independent existence 
cannot. If, however, forgetting the dark 
chapters in our relationship it is wise for us to 
accept it loyally and unreservedly as our obJec« 
tlve, it is equally the duty of those who con- 
trol British policy to endow India as speedily 
as possible with Dominion Status, for Indian 
thought is running in channels which threaten 
to make an Indo-British Commonwealth an 
unacceptable ideal.” 

Mr. Sapru dwelt at length on the federal part of 
the new constitution and, while declaring that 
few in India were in love with it in its present 
form, deprecated the threats uttered by some 
Congress leaders that an attempt to impose 
federation on India would be resisted with 
civil disobedience. ” That way lies disaster”, 
he said ; ” we owe it to ourselves and to the 
country to utter a warning, in the present tense 
communal atmosphere, against the dangers of 
such a course. Fortunat^y, the wiser heads of 
the Congress have been keeping discreetly ’ 
silent. It would, in my humble Judgment, be a 
grievous blunder on the part of democratic 
provincess to give up in pursuit of a weapon 
which experience has demonstrated to be a 
double-edged one, the position of advantage they 
enjoy at present, the opportunity they possess, 
within their limited resources, to do constructive 
work for social and economic uplift and establi^ 
correct conventions of responsible government 
and traditions of democracy, to abandon the 
lever they possess, to control the tendencies of a 
centre which, it is apprehended, will be unduly 
conservative. That is not the way to combat 
the new constitution. 

Politics is the art of method and results. 
Wise statesmanship consists in sizing up situa- 
tions and devising effective weapons to meet 
them. Not by refusing to handle the machinery 
set up at the Centre but by utilising it in an inde- 
pendent, courageous and constructive manner 
for the removal of those obstacles which the 
Act has, unfortunately, placed in our way, 
shall we be able to build up a mightly force 
which even this extraordinarily rigid constitution 
will not be able to resist. There is no incon- 
sistency in condemning the framework of the Act 
and then bending it for the promotion of those 
ends we believe in. We should despair of the 
future if we did not believe in the capacity of 
Indian (including Indian States) and British 
statesmanship to profit by experience gained of 
the Oowemment of India Act in operation. 
Let us, therefore, take care to see that in an 
attempt at wrecking the federation, we do not 
wreck ourselves.” 

The Liberals* President concluded with an 
expression of hope that Eulers of Indian States 
would move with the times, liberalise their 
administrations and establish representative 
government and the rule of law in ^e States. 

The Session formulated what were described 
as the irreducible minimum changes in the 
federal machinery essential for the succesMul 
working of the federal constitution. The 
<^nge8 proposed were 


(t) ctoazing IIP the position of the Pzinces and 
securing the subjects of Indian States the 
of election of Statee* xepresentattves to the 
Federal Legislatore ; 

(2) removal of safeguards relaring to the 
monetary policy and commercial discrimination ; 

(8) introduction of direct election to the 
Federal Assembly ; 

(4) making the Constitution elastic so as to 
enable India to attain Dominion Status within a 
reasonable period. 

The conference passed a resolution which, 
while expressing satisfaction that provincial 
autonomy was being worked on constitutional 
lines without any undue Interference from the 
Governors, deprecated the manner in whidi the 
Congress Working Committee ” tried to impose 
its will and decisions ” on Congress Ministries* 
Such interference, the resolution stated, was 
calculated very seriously to hinder the growth of 
a healthy, democratic system of government In 
the country. 

A resolution on the economic development of 
India advocated reform of agrarian laws, the 
embodiment in legislative enactments of the 
main principles of land revenue assessment, the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness and measures 
to check fragmentation, substantial aid in the 
development of industries, a fiscal and monetary 
policy wholly in the interests of the country, 
labour legislation, free and compulsory ele- 
mentary education and provision of medical 
relief. 

Anotlier resolution expressed the hope that 
the Eulers of all Indian States would realise 
in their own interests that with the working of 
autonomous responsible Government in the 
Provinces, it was no longer possible for them to 
continue to administer their States on the 
existing basis. The Federation, ^erefora, 
urged the Eulers to concede to their subjects 
without any further delay the right of security 
of person and property, liberty of speech ana 
of the press, freedom of associatimi, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, and to initiate measures for 
the establishment of responsible government. 


An appeal to Government to make the country 
self-reliant in the matter of defence was made by 
a resolution which demanded the rapid nationa- 
lisation of the defence forces, the re-distrtbutkm 
of defence expenditure so as to provide mote 
money for the development of the Indian Air 
Force and Navy, the removal of communal 
and provincial restrictions regarding recruitmcait 
to the Army, a wider expansion of the Uniyeratty 
Training Co^ and the introduction ol 
drill and the establishment of cadet corps m 
schools. The resolution recorded its inrotsst 
that the Government of India Act of 1086 did 
not provide for a close association of the respon- 
sible part of the Federal Oovemment with Htt 
defence of ^e country and also strongly deraeeat- 
ed the exclusion of Indians from the memberf^p 
of the Ghatlleld Committee. resolulton 
also urged the need to undertake a more syi^- 
matic organisation of air raid precautions. 


The appointment of civilians as Governors 
and jud^ formed the subject-matter of another 
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MUSLIM OBGANISATIONS. 


The awftkenliig of poUtto*! oonsdouinest 
MDO&g Mugllms in India at a geparate entity 
dates back to 1006 when the All-udia Muallm 
Laagaa wat formed. It worked np its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old It became snfBciently important 
to enter into an agreement— known since 
as the Lucknow Pact— with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on eyh days in the *tweDtles, and dlflerences set 
in among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Beforms, Muslims became more and more 
polltloally minded and began to aspire for a 
greater snare in the control of the administration 
M the country and in Government posts. This 
feaiing gave rfse to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the flrst ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims Into an Influential body which 
would safeguard their Interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928. The 
pnbUcation of the Communal Award and its 
mcluslon in the White Paper Scheme of Beforms 
in 1088 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1084 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi* 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
i^her to work as a united body. The latter 
failed, but the former object was largely success- 
fnl and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim community on the eve of the 
flrst elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Ctovemment of India Act of 1936. For the 
flrst time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative Institution fimctloned as a 
vigorous and active all-India onmnlsation with 
resoltB which flattered Mr. Jinnah and his 
co-workers. Doubtless Mr. Jinnah, who was 
the guiding spirit behind this new activity, wat 
handicapped by flsslparous tendencies and 
rwctlonary forces in distant provinces beyond 
the sphere of his direct influence. 

flhc^ly after the elections, Mr. Jinnah 
explained the position of the League members 


o^ers. the contrary, it is part and pai^ 
of our basic prinei^e that we are free and reads 
to oo-op«rate with any group orparty from the 
very inception * or Insioe the le^ature, if the 
pijmolpiles are determined by commox 
oonsent. ** 


These words engendered a hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate with the Oozigress 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but It soon became apparent that 
the two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Jinnah 
refued to convert the I^ieague into an under- 
study of the Congress and firmly uiflield 
the position of the Muslim community. The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the support of the 
Muslim community. Very few Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining Chat the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the.masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr. Jinnah retorted ; The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nationalism. As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
join hands with any progressive party in the 
fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question of minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities. Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisaCion, however great It may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent.” 

Paying little heed to these wivds of warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way. 
Puffed with tiie success at the polls, they affectM 
to ignore the claims of Muslim leaders. In 
what may be described as non-Muslim provin- 
ces — that is, those In which the Muslims are in a 
minority— the Congress formed Ministries with- 
out consulting and seonrlng the co-operation of 
the Muslim League. No doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim League, but they failed mainly on 
account of the Congress denumd that wherever 
such an understanding was reached the Muslim 
League should oease to be a separate parliamen- 
tary body and merge itself into the resultant 
Congress-Xeague Party. The League, for Its part, 
was willing to co-operate but not on the terms 
imposed by the Congress. In tiie result the 
negotiations failed, and the League remained ia 
the Opposition. Althouifli the bidk of the 
Muslim representatives returned to the provia- 
dal legislatures by the electorate were in oppoel- 
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tlon to tbo Congr^ tho letter oroooodod to 
eonititate Gortrnmonts with MmUm 
who did not reiurMent MnsUm opinion in the 
leglsUtiire. Nowbere in nny of the eo-K^ed 
CongreM provinces did the Htulim Ministers 
hove the support of the majority or even a decent 
number of Muslim legulaton. l^us tiiese 
Muslim Ministers in Uie Con^^ess provinces 
were the objects of repeated displays of 
MusUm hostility. 


Having failed to reach an agreement with the 
League and its leaders, the Congress tried to 
crush the League and its leaders by making a 
direct approach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national programme. For a 
time this appeared to succeed, but eventually 
failed to achieve its object. The League leaders 
counteracted the Congress propaganda by 
pointing out to the Muslim masses that thehr 
true interests lay in their organisation under the 
banner of tiie League which alone could serve 
them truly. The League's counter-drive 
succeeded in a large measure aided by allega- 
tions that in provinces where the Congress was 
running the Government the Muslim minorities 
were not treated well. The Confess, on the 
other hand, inspired movements to imdermine 
the authority of the Ministers in Bengal, the 
Punjab, Assam and Sind, and in the last named 
it actually succeeded in overthrowing the 
Ministry. The widening gulf between the 
Congress and the League gave an additional 
stimulus to the consolidatton of the Muslim 
forces under the League which found fruition 
at the Lucknow session of the League in the 
autumn of 1937. 

The session was unique in several respects. 
For the flrat time in the history of the MTuslim 
organisational movement, complete unity was 
achieved, and every section of Muslim opinion, 
including those which till than had been opposed 
to the League or outside it, rallied round the 
League. There was no discordant note and 
Muslim political unity was complete. The 
Muslim League emerged the only strong and 
influential political organisation of the Muslim 
community. 

The session changed the creed of the League 
to " the establishment in India of full indepen- 
dence in the form of a federation of free democra- 
tic states in which the rights and interests of 
the Muslims and other minorities are adequately 
and effectively safeguarded in the constitution.^' 

On the subject of federation, the League 
passed the foUowing reseflution : " The All- 
India Muslim League records its emphatic dis- 
approval of the scheme of AU-Indla federation as 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1936, and is opposed to its introduction, and 
urges upon the British Government to refrain 
from its enforcement as it considers the scheme 
to be detrimental to the interests of the people 
of India generally and to those of Musluns in 
particular." (For details of the proceedings of 
this session, see Indian Tear Bo(dt 1988-89.) 

The enthusiasm engendered by the success of 
the Lucknow session was kept up in succeeding 
months by an intensive organliraon of branch 
Leagues in every province and district. j 


Such was the remarkable stteoess adhieeed by 
the Muslim League in con^idat^ the stimim. 
of the omnmunity under its banner that it 'uery 
soon compelled attention at the hands of tha 
Gonnees. Shortly after the Lucknow session of 
the League Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawatolil 
Nehru, the then President of the Comaeis, mi^ 
overtures to Mr. Jinnah with a view to bringing 
about an understanding between the (ingress 
and tbe League if not between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities generally. They entered 
into elaborate correspondence which was mostly 
acrimonious in tone. Curiously enouflhi the 
large number of letters exchanged b^ween 
Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah related to ascer- 
taining the points in dispute. Each wished ^ 
other to clarify the position and to make demands 
or offers as the case may be. It was with 
considerable difficulty that the Congress Imder 
managed to ascertain from Mr. Jinnah a list ^ 
the Muslim points. The^ as understood by 
the Pandit, were: (1) The Fourteen Points 
formulated by the Muslim League in 1929 
old issues of the Indian Year Book). (2) The 
Congress should withdraw all opposition to the 
Communal Award and should not describe it as 
a negation of nationalism. (8) Ibe share of 
the Muslims in the State services should 1 m 
definitely fixed in the constitution by statutory 
enactment. (4) Muslim personal law and culture 
should be guaranteed by statute. (6) Tbe Con- 
gress should take in hand the agitation in connec- 
tion with the Shahidganj Mosque and shmild 
use its moral pressure to enable the Muslims to 
gain possession of tbe mosque. (6) The Muslims' 
right to call azan and perform their religious 
ceremonies should not be fettered In any way. 
(7) Muslims should have freedom to perform 
cow slaughter. (8) Muslim majorities in ths 
provinces, where such majorities exist at present, 
must not be affected by any territorial redistribu- 
tion or adjustments. (9) The Vande Mataram 
song should be given up. (10) Muslims want 
Urdu to be the national language of India and 
they desire to have statutory guarantees that 
the use of Urdu shall not be curtailed or damaged. 
(11) Muslim representation in the local bodies 
should be governed by the principles underlying 
the Communal Award, that is, separate electorat- 
es and population strength. (12) The trl-c(fiour 
flag sboula be dianged or, alternatively, the flag 
of tbe Muslim Le^e should be given equal 
importance. (18) Eecognttlon of tiie Mndim 
Le^e as the one authoritative and representa- 
tive organisation of Indian Muslims. (U) 
Coalition Ministries In the provinces. To these 
Pandit Nehru replied uriatim ; but, while moat 
of the points could be discussed at a penonal 
conference, considerable difficulty was expert^ 
enced with respect to the insistence that the 
League should he leoognlsed as the exdustea 

B oian of the Muslim oommunfty. Mr. 

, for instance, made this clear In one cf 
his letters to Bfr. Gandhi. " We have leaeiied a 
stage," be said, " when no doubt should ha left 
that you recognlae the AU-Indla Muslim Laam 
as the one anthoritative and representative 
oiganiaation of the Mnalims of India and, on the' 
other hand, you represent the Otmgnu and 
other Hindus througbont the country. It it 
only on that basis that we can proceed further 
and deviw a machinery of approach." 
Oongreee had two difficulties in agre^ng to such’ 
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A position : firstly, to recognise the Learn as 
the only authoritative exponent of Muslim 
viewpoint would be to throw overboard the 
lai^e number of Muslims who had become 
members of the Congress and a number of other 
Mtullm oraanisations which were outside the 
League and which were friendlv to the Congress ; 
secondly, and this was more important for the 
Congress, it could not surrender its claim to be a 
national Institution and accept by admission as 
well as Implication that it represented only the 
Hindus. 

There were conversations on the subject of 
CongresS'League understanding between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Bose and 
Mr. Jinnah. They broke down on the prelimi' 
nary issue of the status of the parties. There- 
upon the Learae leaders carried on a vigorous 
campaign against the Congress. A number of 
grievances were cited against some at least of 
the provincial Governments under the Congress. 
The League appointed a committee to tour 
round the provinces which submitted a long 
charge sheet, Including ill-treatment of the 
minorities in those provinces. The Ministries 
concerned repudiated the charges, but the 
tension between the Congress and the League 
grew worse. 

The League’s resentment against the Congress 
increased with the failure of the leaders of the 
former organisation to form a League Ministry 
in Sind and with the fall of the Sa’adullah 
Cabinet in Assam, which was perhaps the only 
League Ministry throughout the country. 
Congress leaders’ continue attacks on the two 
other predominantly Muslim Ministries in the 
Punjab and Bengal, especially the latter, 
provoked the League still further. Thus the 
estrangement between the Congress and the 
League and between Hindus and Muslims gene- 
rally grew as days rolled by. There were 
communal clashes in several parts of the country. 

Yet another complaint of the League leaders 
was the drive organised by the Congress in the 
Indian States. Indirectly, If not actively, the 
Congress leaders encouraged agitation by subjects 
of Indian States for respousiUe government. 
This was viewed with suspicion and fear by 
the League which saw in the movement an 
attempt to secure for the Congress a majority 
in the projected federal legislature. Moreover, 
the League resented the agitation carried on 
against the Nisam’s Government, the premier 
Muslim State, although the Congress discounte- 
nanced the agitation. 

During tlie past year the League held two or 
three ralliee, at Karachi, at Patna and at Sh(da- 
pur. At the first of these Mr. Jinnah, who 
presided, made a severe criticism of the attitude 
of the Congress towards the Mudims and the 
league. He appealed to the Muslii^ especially 
the Muslims of Sind, to unite. United, he said, 
they could assert toeir rights; divide^ they 
would continue to be miutreated. The Hon, 
lb. Faxlui Huq, Premier of Ben^, and the 
Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the 
Pui^ab, mke in the same strain. They hoped 
Stott wonid soon have a Muslim League 
Ministry. The attempts of the League leaders 


to convert the present Cabinet of Sind into a 
League Mlnistoy met with failure. The seasioii 
adopted a resolution recommending the Leagm 
to review and revise the entire question of a 
suitable constitution for India, which would 
secure an honourable status to the Muslims, 
It also recorded its emphatic disapproval of the 
federal scheme and opposed its introduction, 
It was further declare that no constitution 
would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it 
conformed to their principles and was prepared 
in consultation with and adopted by the League, 
Another resolution criticised the jMlioy of the 
Congress towards the Muslims. The resolution 
declared that the Working Committee of the 
Congress had recently refused to open negotia^ 
tions on the basis that the League was the 
supreme and sole representative Muslim body 
for the purpose of a communal settlement. 
This again marred the prospect of an amicable 
settlement of the minorities problem for whict 
the League had tried in vain. The Congress, 
stated the resolution, by means of a powerful 

S ress and purse, had launched upon a campaign 
luslim mass contact to cause disruption In the 
Muslim community with the object of deceivinf 
the world into the belief that it was the sole 
representative organisation in India. The 
Congress had persistently endeavoured tc 
render the power of the Muslim majorltlei 
Ineffective in the Frontier Province, Bengal, the 
Punjab and Sind by supporting Coalition 
Ministries not enjoying the confidence of the 
majority of Muslims, llie High Command had 
superimposed Its authority on the Congresi 
Mmlstries to prevent the healthy growth oi 
parliamentary conventions and the establishmeni 
of constitutional traditions, and had refused tc 
reconstitute the Ministries having regard tc 
Muslim interests. The Congress had decided 
to enforce the Vidya Mandir scheme, foist tbf 
Bande Mataram song on Muslims, make Hindi 
with the Devnagri script the lingua franca ol 
India, introduce and enforce Joint electorates in 
local bodies, close Urdu schools and discourage 
the teaching of Urdu. 

In his presidential address to the annual 
session of the League held at Patna in the wintei 
of 1988, Mr. Jinnah declared that the Congrest 
had dashed every rosslble hope of arriving at a 
settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the 
rocks of Congress Fascism. In fact, it did not 
want a settlement with the Muslims on equal 
terms. Its claim that it alone represented the 
entire country was jpreposterous. The League 
and the Muiuims did not want any gifts oi 
concessions from the Congress. The Mnslimi 
wanted to advance as a nation. The Oongreai 
mi^ go on saying that it was a national body, 
but it was not a fact. It was only a communal 
Hindu body and the Congress knew it. That • 
few Muslims had been misguided into joining 
its ranks did not mean that the Congress repre* 
sehled the Muslims. 

A Besolution authorising the Working Com* 
mlttee of the AU-India Muuim League to launch 
dh^ action, with a view to safeguarding 
IhMlim rights and interests, if and when neoes* 
sM^, in Bihar, the United Provinces and the 
Central Provinces, was passed unanimously at 
the open session. The resolution referred to 
’’the atrocities that have been committed in 
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tbes^ firovinoes *' and to ** the systematio manner 
in which even the elementary ri^ts of the 
Mmdims have been toampled upon.’* The 
Governments of these provinces, it was stated, 
had hilled to afford redress in spite of the const!* 
tutional methods adopted so far. Vehement 

r ches were made by supjporters of the resolu* 

. The mover, Mr. Asis Ahmad Khan, 
declared that Muslims would adopt all possible 
means sanctioned by their religion to defend 
their rights and interests and would not hesitate 
to make any sacrifice to achieve that end. 

The League’s apprehensions regarding the 
Congress drive in the Indian States was voiced 
in another resolution which ran : “ While 
expressing sympathy with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the sublects of the Indian States for 
constitutional advancement and for obtaining 
redress of their grievances, the Muslim League, 
although bound by its present programme and 
policy to maintain an attitude of non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Indian States, un- 
equivocally declares that if the Congress or 
other Hindu organisations do not desist forthwith 
from their present subversive activities in the 
States, actuated by ulterior motives, the League 
will be forced to take such action as will be 
necessary to safeguard the legitimate interests 
of the Muslims.” 

On the subject of federation, the Patna session 
passed a resolution which was somewhat in 
advance of the position taken up at Karachi. 
It said : ” The All-India Muslim League re- 
iterates its views that the scheme of Federation, 
as embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1936. is unacceptable, but, In view of further 
developments that have taken place or will 
take place from time to time, it hereby authorises 
the resident of the All-India Muslim League to 
take such steps and adopt such course as may be 
necessary with a view to exploring the possibility 
of a suitoble alternative which would completely 
safeguard the interests of the Muslims and other 
minorities of India.” 

The proceedings of the Sholapur session were 
on shnilar lines, except that special attention 
was paid to the agitation in Hyderabad.* A 
resolution on the subject condemned the ” sub- 
versive movement carried on by a section of 
rabid and selfish communal ists against Hydera- 
bad State ” and assured the Nteam of support 
against insensate attempts at coercion. It 
requested the Paramount Power to implement 
its obligations to Hyderabad State, and called 
upon the Bombay Government to stop the 
]m>vince being made the base for a subversive 
movement which threatened to develop into a 
serious crisis disastrous to the peace and progress 
of India. 

On the subject of federation, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Kluin, who presided over the conference, 
said that in the l%ht at the expwience of the 
fueoeding two years he was convinced that the 
scheme embodied in the Government of India 
Act had ceased to be suitable, having regard to 
tlw rapidly changing circumstances and require- 
ments of the Indian people. Althoufi^ he was 
equally convinoed that some sort oi federation 
was essential tor the ordered progrees of toe 
oountiy, he insisted on toe following basic 


I conditions in order to make it acceptable and 
I wcMrkable : — 

(a) That it secures to India the unfettered 
right of rising to its full political statute ; 

(b) That the autonomy and the integrl^ of 
toe nnlts are effectively guaranteed and th^ 
neither the Centre nor any unit nor any outMoe 
subversive movement shall bo allowed to 
interfere with the internal autonomy and the 
Integrity of individual units ; 

(c) Tliat the financial provisions of the 
proposed federation shall leave free scope for toe 
development of the units and of their rosouroes 
nnhanipered from pressure or dlscrlmiuatlon 
from the Centre ; 

(d) That Important minorities and interests 
in the country shall be effectively guaranteed 
the fullest possible protection and unhampered 
development of their political and cultural 
rights, and their due share in the governance 
and the administration of the country ; 

(e) That the powers of the Centre shall be 
confined to a few essential subjects and functions 
and that the residue shall vest either in the 
individual units or groups of units as they 
may desire. 

Illustrative of the attitude of the Muslims 
towards Indian reforms was a scheme drawn up 
at the instance of a sub-committee of the League 
which called upon the British Parliament to 
replace the Government of India Act of 1986 by 
another which should lead the country to resdve 
itself into an important confederacy ox cultural^ 
homogeneous free states. The stoeme, whldlj 
is given in three parts, exphilns the ideology 
which the Moslems of India should place before 
themselves and an alternative scheme of Federa- 
tion in the light of that ideology. The Constitu- 
tion as provided in the Government of India Act 
is not acceptable to the Moslems of India, states 
the scheme, ” as it is framed on the assumption 
that India is a composite nation which It is not 
and does not promise to be, so long as Hindus and 
Moslems, the two leading or major nationalities 
of India continue to remain divided Into two 
different social orders drawing direct Insplnit]^ 
in every detail of life from two fundamentally 
different religions or cultures. The democratic 
majority government which It (the Constitution 
provided by the Act of 1986) has e6tabli|M in 
most provincial units, and alms to estaWtth at 
the Centre will, in reality, be a govemmejA of a 
single majorijw nationality, namely, toe Htawsa. 
on whose snnerancc toe other nationalities wH! 
have to live.” 

For the establishment of a oonfedasacy of 
culturaly homogeneous States for IndlOy the 
stoeme refers to toe need for the assigiuvunt of 
zones to such unite, so that ” self*seciire to 
homelands of their own, toe two mf^t frewy 
unite into a contedmey.” An extoange of 
population is a feature of the zonal system, 
p^wrring to toe division of India into sonoi. 
the scheme suggests that toe foUowing ahcmia 
constitute the Moslem zones : The north- 
west and toe north-east bhxfiu, the BeBil- 
Lucknow tdock and toe Beecan blodic. Tlie 
rest of India would resolve Hei^ into otiltiind 
zones for Hiodiis. 
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Slie Korth'West block : To consist of Sind, I 
Baludiistan, the Punjab, the North’West 
Frontier Province and Kashmir, Khalrpur and' 
Babawalpur. Suggestions liave been made | 
for the Hindu and Sikh Indian States within the I 
area to concentrate into the States, with the 
boundaries of the Kashmir State altered to give 
the States a free and homogeneous cultural 
existenoe. A suggeatiou for the re-settlement 
of terms with the Euler of Kashmir, with an 
adequate compensation to the Maharaja, is also 
made. 

The North-Bast block : To consist of Bengal 
and Assam: the Delhi-Lucknow zone is to be 
contiguous to the Punjab Moslem block but is 
to leave out the Hindu religious centres of 
Muttra, Benares, Hardwar and Allaliabad. Tlie 
Deccan block with Hyderabad, Berar and Madras 
City is aimed at consolidating Into a coinpuct 
area the Moslems living scattered below the 
Vindhyaa and Satpuras. 

Several safeguards are provided In the Consti- 
tution of the Confederacy. The smaller nation- 
alities such OB the Christians or Anglo-Indians, 
Parsis and Buddhists will bo alTorded by eacli 
State, Moslem or Hindu, all necessary religions 


or cultural safeguards to preserve their indlvidua 
lity. It is realized that these changes can onl^ 
como into operation after the 1941 Census, and 1 
Eoyal Commission has sat and report^. A 
transitional Constitution is therefore also neces 
sary, and for this the Federal legislative list 
should be reduced to a minimum number o; 
items and be confined only to subjects whicl 
concern the common political and economh 
interests of India as a whole. 

The inclusion of the Indian States in an all 
India Federation, according to the scheme, li 
to be made “ dependent upon their returning 
to the Central Legislatures a sufficient quota oJ 
Moslems so as to maintain their present proper' 
tlon In tlio Centre. Under the transitlonai 
constitution the Executive should not be a “ par 
1 liamcntary executive ” but a “ stable executive” 
Independent of the legislature. The Prime 
Minister instead of l)eing elected directly by the 
people, should remain in oHico during the life ol 
tlm legislature and will not bo removable by It 
Of the provinces Into which Hindustan is to be 
divided, according to the scheme, the Prime 
Minister for the Lucknow Province should be a 
' Moslem. 
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The feeds of the Government of ludia Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1085, 
were sown as far back as the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Bound Table Conference met 
In London for the first time. Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and It oonoluded 
on December 24, 1032. Some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of agreement reached 
at the tlnee sessions of the Bound Table Con- 
ference. These proposals wore embodied in a 
White Paper (Marcu 1983) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Tho Committee submitted its report In October 
1034. Based on tlie recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 
presented ro I’arliament in October, 1035. Tho 
Bill has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 

The Act proposes to set up a Federation with 
limited responsibility at the Centro, and 
provides lor autonomy to the eleven provlnoos 
eomposing British ludia. 

The Federation which the Act provides differs 
from those in other parts of the world bettMtte, 
Its units are not homogeneous. The wm 
States differ widely from the British 
Provinces. These complications react upol^the 
constitution. As Sir Samuel Hoare said iW the 
House of Commons ** they react, for instance, 
upon the provisions as to now the federation is 
to be formed, for it Is obvtous that the Princes, 
b^ng voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon the 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that is proposed, eadi side of the federation 
obviously, demanding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the federal 
leglilatare. They react again upon the relations 


between tlie two Federal Chambers, the Princes 
from the first attaching the greatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
subjects, tho l^lnces again rightly insisting that, 
apiirt from tho functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
lie no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difficulties.'’ 

The Act sets up a Federal Executive similar 
to tho responsible executives In other federations 
of tho Empire. The whole executive power of 
tho Federation is conferred on the Governor- 
General, and his Ministers are apiwlnted to 
"aid and advise" him and hold office during 
hi^ pleasure. The Ministry shall consist of 
persons in whom the Legislature has confidence 
and the Governor-General shall dismiss them 
when they lose that confidence. 

In contrast, however, with Dominion Constitu- 
tions, tho Governor-General of India is given 
speial powers by tho Act. In the first place 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs, EoclesiaB- 
tloid Affairs and Defence are "reserved" and 
will be administered by him through the 
agency of counsellors; in the second place, 
in all other departments ho may act in oertaln 
cases and for certain purposes otherwise than 
on his ministers' advke. 

The Act imposes upon him special respoo- 
sibmUeslor: 

(a) Tho prevention of any grave menace to 
tho peace or tranquUUty of India or 
any port thereof. 

(t) The safeguarding of the financial stability 
and credit of tlie Fedecsl Oovornmimt. 

(c) Tlie safeguarding of the legitimate 
Interests of the mlnoritiee. 
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(cl> The seouring to, ATid to the dependents 
of, peiBons who arc or have been 
xneinbers of the public services of any 
Tights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard- 
ing of their legitimate interests. 

(e) The prevention of discrimination. 

(/) The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom or 
Burmese origin imported Into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment. 

(g) The protection of the rights of any Indian 

State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 

(h) The seouring that the due discharge of 

his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which he is by, or under, 
the Act required to net in his discretion , 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or Impeded by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 

The Federal Legislature will consist of two 
chambers : the Council of State and the Federal 
Assembly. The Council of State will consist 
of not more than 104 representatives of the 
federating Indian States and of 156 representa- 
tives of British India elected by the ijcoplo, of 
wliora six will be chosen by the Qovernor-Gonoral 
in his discretion. The Council of State is to be a 
permanent body with a provision that a third 
of its members should retire every third year. 
The representatives of British India are to be 
chosen on a communal basis, while those of the 
States will be appointed by the BAilers of tiie 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State. ( See 
table at the end of this chapter for the eomjiofti- 
tim of the Brilinh Indian half of the Council 
of State.) 

The Federal Assembly will consist of not 
more than 126 representatives of the federating 
Indian States and of 250 re prestmta lives of 
British India mostly elected by the rrovlnclal 
liOgislaturcs — by the lower IIouso of the 
Provincial Legislatures wherever there are 
two Houses. 

The Federal Assembly Is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved. The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communal basis. Thus, the Hindu, 
Kuallm and Sikh seats will be filled by the 
representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats. De> 
preoMKl Classes will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats. Besides these three 
main groui)s, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
eSuristians, representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women wiU have seats. ( See table at the 
end of thie chapter for the composition of 
the Britidh Indian half of tlte Federal Assembly. 

An ** annual financial statement*’ setting 
out tbe estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation in respect of every.flnanclal year 
Witt be laid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legislatufe. The estimates of expeiidttUTo wifi 
*lu>w separately the sums required to meet 


expenditure charged upon the revenues of the 
Federation ; and the sums requiied to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation. Items faUlng und^r 
the former category will not be subnmted to 
the vote of the Legislature. With a view to the 
observance of the well-reoognlsed prlnolple of 
public finance that no proposal for the Impoaltloii 
of taxation or for the appropriation of pubUe 
revenues should be made otherwise than on the 
responsibility of the Execute, It is provided 
in the Act that no demand for a grant is to be 
made unless recommended by the Qoveroor- 
General. 

Tim Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provlneial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as ** concurrent ” ; but In case 
of oonflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Gtovemor-Qeneral and has 
received his assent. 

The foregoing is a doscslption of the framework 
of the India Federation. When half of the 
Indian States, on the basis of population and of 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber, 
have acceded and after both Houses of ParUa* 
ment have presented an address to His Majesty 
praying that tbe Federation may be brought 
into existence, a Royal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India. 

The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units Including two new ones, 
namely. Bind and Orissa, some of which have 
In recent years found it very dilfioult to make 
both ends meet, and the need lor a strong Central 
Government presented some very dlffloult 
financial problems for the framers of the com 
stitution. The allocation of sources of taxation 
and the Bettlomont of heads of expendltiire 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All-India responsibilities was the 
main problem. To secure a satisfactory sohition 
of this problem the export advice of Sir Otto 
Nicmcyer was sought. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this vohims. 

The Government of India Act also estaUislist 
a Statutory Railway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, construction* 
maintenanoe and operation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Oovemmeiit. 
The powers whlffii the Govemor^General possesses 
of taking action in vlrtoe of special respo^blHtles 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to tbe giving of directions to the Railway 
authority. 

Under tbe Act a Federal Court Is to bcf 
established which will consist of a (%lel Justice 
of India and such nnmber of other Jntos as 
His Majesty may deem necessary. The lederal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi. It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate jurlsdlotionV 
in the latter in appeals from High Ooii^s In 
British India and in Federated Sti^. Hi 
original jurlsdlotlon wiU extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the foHowlng, 
namely, tbe Federation, any of the Provinees 
and any of the Federate States. Piovlsl^ la 
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f o mMle for an appeal to the Jodidal 
mmlttee of the Privy Oouncll from a doclaios 
the Federal Court. 

> The Aoi aboliehee the Council of the Secretary 
4f Stale for India and makei him a Minister of 
the |3n>WB individually responsible for the 
exeroMi of all authority vested in the Crown In 
relation to the affairs of India. He will, however, 
oontlnffe to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
ParUament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 

Provincial Censtitntiens. 

It may take two or three years before the 
federal part of the constitution is ready to func- 
Hon. m the meantime Provincial Autonomy 
is in operation. Under the Act there are 
eleven Qovemors* ptovinoes, namely, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, whar, the Central Provinces and Berar, i 
Assam, the K. W. F. Provinoe, Orissa and Sind, 
with imwer to the Crown by Order-in-Conncil 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Provinoe, 
increase or diminish the area of any provinoe 
or alter the boundaries of any Provinoe. The 
provincial Executive is similar to that of 
the Federation in form. 

In addition to the Oovemors* Provinces there 
are the following Chief Commissionen* 
provinces : British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nioobar 
Islands, the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners' Psovinoes as 
may be created under the Aot which will bo 
administered by iho Governor-General acting 
Uuonifik a Ohkn Commissioner to be appointed 
l^hhn. 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provlnoes, Bihar and Assam 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, namely, 
Uie Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others have only one 
Cumber, the Legislative Assembly. Boprsson- 
tation in the Legislative Assembly is by 
separate electorates for each community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25, 
1082, under which a number of seats out of the 
seats dassifled as general seats are reserved 
to the Depressed Gasses. The life of the 
Pcovinfiial Legislatures is the same as that of 
Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral legisUtures i 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not induUn in hasty and ill-conceived; 
legislation due to the temporary majority of 
any party. But the deliberations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by the 
Lower House. 

While there are no nominated memNis 
and no officials in the Asaembly-~all roemips 
of the Lower House are elected— the Governor 
has the right to tUl some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists. (See 
tolte# ol (Ae etid of Chaj^ for the 

eompoiUim of tk$ provincial Coaneilt and 
Provincial AftemMist.) 

The constitution s^ out the quaMfleations 
of clears. There are certain provisions of a 
general nature apj^ca^ to iXi mvinoes while 
partioalnr Provinces ate dealt with separately, 
as in some cases the payment of local taxatioa, 
inolher oases payment of local tasm^n, in other 


oases papoent of land revenue U the main 
qn allfl oatlon. The new constitution has extend- 
M the existing franchise so as to enfrandilse 
about 10 per cent, of the total population of 
British India. The Acts of 1015 and 1010 
provided for an electorate of approximately 
9 per cent, of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000,000 women voters 
as compared with 816,000 provided by the acts 
of 1015 and 1010. The Act of 1035 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Gasses, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
small cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 

Under the old constitution the Provinces had 
no original or independent powers. The local 
Governments were under the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Governor-General- 
in-Councl) and the Secretary of State for India. 
The first step which the new oonstitutlon took 
was to create provinces with independence 
of their own and to assign to them a certain 
exidusivo share of the activities of Government. 
All Biibjeots have been transferred to the 
oontrol of (he legislature. The subjects which 
are olassifled as provineial are as indicated 
above, exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
are no more “ reserved ” subjects. AU 
subjeots are ** transferred." The administra- 
tion of all these subjeots have paased from the 
bureaucracy to the oontrol of Ministers responsi- 
ble to the legislature. Such subjeots include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agrloulture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation. 


Generally the Ministers are entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments. 
Under the old constitution they were merely 
advisers of the Governor. Under the new 
Constitution they are effective executives. 
Only in those spheres where the Governor 
retain a special lesponsibility does he have the 
right to act independently of the Ministers should 
he differ from their views. But normally auch 
occasions are not frequent. 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses have 
power to initiate legislation except that Money 
Bills nan be initiated in the Lower House oidy. 
Should them be a difference of opinion between 
the two Hooses with regard to a Bfll the Governor 
has power to convene a Joint session of the 
two Hooses. Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority In the Joint session shall be taken 
to have been duly passed. 

Under the new Constitution the Governor 
has almost the same special responsibilities 
as the Governor-General exospt the one relating 
to financial stability and credit. The Cfovernor 
has, notwltlistending the advice of his Ministers, 
power to take whatever aotkm he thinks necessary 
for the due discharge of his lesponsibllitv foff 
preserving the peace or tianquIUity of the 
Provinees. 

The following tables give the strength and 
ocMoiposIttoii ol the Federal and Provinclai 
Legmatuies under the new eenstitotlon : — 
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THE COUNCIL STATE. 
ReprcMntativM of Britiih India. 


Provinces or Community. 

Total 

seats. 

General 

scats. 

Seats for 
scheduled 
castes. 

Sikh 

seats. 

Muslim 

seats. 

Women's 

seats. 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

1ft 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 

1 


10 

1 

United Provinces . . 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Punjab 

16 

a 


4 

8 

1 

Blbar 

1ft 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central l*rovlnce8 and 
Berar 

8 

6 

1 


1 


Assam 

5 

3 



2 


N. W. F. Province 


1 



4 


Orissa 

5 

4 



1 


Sind 

5 

2 



3 


British Baluchistan 

1 




a 


Delhi 

1 

1 




1 

AJraer-Morwara 

1 

1 





Coorg 

1 

1 





Anglo-Indians 

1 

•• 





Europeans 

7 






Indian Christians 

2 






Total .. 

160 

75 

1 

6 

4 

40 

6 




THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 



Kon-Frovlnce scat* 



PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 
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Jfote : — ^In Bombay seven of the general seats are to be reserved for Marathas, 

In the Ponjab one of the Landholders* seats is to be a seat to be filled by a Tumandar. 
la Assam and QtlsSa the seats reserved for women are to be non-oommnnal seats. 
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The Indian Legislature. 

The annual Budget session of the Indian The general discussion on the Budget and the 
Legislature commenced with the opening of the customary debates on different aspects of 
Indian Legislative Assembly In New Delhi on Government policy with which the demands for 
January 81, 1938. The principal official business appropriation of grants were connected, lasted 
during the session was provided by the annual for several days as usual and daring the 
Railway and General Budgets. The Hon. Sir prolonged general discussion on the Finance 
llioraas Stewart, presenting the Railway Budget Bill it became clear that the t/ongress Party were 
In the Assembly, forecast for the year 1937-38 determined not to accept the finance proposals, 
a surplus of about Es. 2f crores, against a small When it came to a division of the House, 
surplus of Rs. 16 lakhs originally estimated, Government were defeated and after the 
and for the year 1938-39 a surplus of about Budget was submitted to the Council of 
Rs. 21 crores. The Improvement in the figures State with the Viceroy’s certificate. It was 
for the previous year was duo mainly to Increase passed by that body in its original form 
in traffic earnings, total traffic receipts of State and in tliat form became law. Ah unofficial 
lines being exiKJcb^ to reach Rs. 941 crores — Bill i)a88ed at the siimc session was that spon- 
about Rs. 21 crores more than last year and sored by Mr. B. Das, its object being to amend 
Rs. 31 crores more than the original estimate, the Child Marriage Restraint Act, popularly 
Total working expenses wore a little over Rs. 62 known as the Barda Act. The new Act provided 
crores Including Its. 121 crores for depreciation, for the issue of a prohibitory order after due 
or Es. 11 crores more than last year. A suridus opportunity had been given to the persons 
of Rs. 2f crores was to bo paid to Central revenues complained against to explain their case, 
but this contribution would fall short of the full Defiance of tlie court’s injunction was to l>e 
contribution by Rs. 11 crores. The balance on punished with imprisonment which might 
the Depreciation Fund would stand at under extend to three months. Courts were given the 
Ra. 19 crores. The gross total of the works right to take cognisance of offences without the 

K amrae for the year was Rs. 12| crores. formal complaint from members of the public 
Houses discussed the Railway Budget at wldch was formerly necessary. The 1938 Budget 
some length and moved a number of token cuts session ended on April 12 after it had been 
to ventilate certain grievances of the public, announced that the life of the Central Assembly 
some of these cuts being carried. The which was due to expire in the autumn of 1938 
Railway Budget was finally i)a8Sod by the would be extended up to October 1939. 
LeglBlature. VaUcht BiU. — The autumn session 

Csnaral Budgst 1838-33. — On February 20 of the C’entral l^egislature opened at Simla on 
the Finance Member, Sir James Grigg, intro- August 8. The chief business before it was the 
duced tlie 1938-39 Budget In the Assembly. Uo Motor Vehicles Bill whicli had been sent to 
explained tliat expenditure for tiio yetir about to select committee and had come back with major 
close had been Increased tlirougli the cost of modifications. Protracted debates upon this 
military operations made necessary in Wazlrlstan measure followed in both Houses and it undcr- 
which totalled Rs. 167 lakhs. The result showed went fmthcr material alterations in the clause 
that the financial ycjir would require Rs. 109 by clause stage. There was a large measure of 
lakhs from Revenue Reserve Fund to balance the agreement between Government and the Con- 
Budget. When it was iutro<luced, the estimate gress Opposition as to the merits of tlie Bill and 
was for a nominal surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs after the need for its enactment. As it finally emerged 
utilising the whole of the Revenue Reserve Fund it might be said to form a magna carta of trans- 
of Rs. 184 lakhs. The revenue for 1938-39 was port in India, being designed to put an end to 
expected to be Rs. 85,92 lakhs, with expenditure the road-rail rivalry which has in recent years 
at Rs. 85,83 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 9 grown intense. The Bill provided for the pre- 
lakhs. No changes In taxation were proposed vention of uneconomic competition between 
so that the 1938*39 Budget was generally re- railways and motor services, as also among 
garded as a staitts quo Budget, although it had motor vehicles operating on certain routes ; the 
cei^in spoclal features in respect of defence proiiibltiou of long-distance road trafilc, and the 
expenditure and the financing of provincial fixing of maximum and minimum fares. Wide 
autonomy. The defence expenditure was powers were conferred upon provincial and 
increase, R«. 38 lakhs being taken from ordinary r^Ional Transport Control Boards, but It was 
revenue and Rs. 80 lakhs i>elng exjiended from hoped that these powers would be interpreted 
the free balance in tlie Defence Reserve Fund. In a liberal fashion so that they would neither 
l^ese sums were necessary to finance improve- prevent healthy expansion of road services nor 
ments in India’s coastal defences, the erection perpetuate non-paying railway monopolies, 
of a factory to make India self-sufflcieut in the Another important provision was that for the 
matter of high explosives, and expenditure Introduction of compulsory third party insurance 
Invtfived in a scheme of mechanisation of certain for motor vehicles within four years. All 
Indian units. In other respects the Finance parties having successfully co-operated in the 
Member’s aim was to find tlie money required modification of the Motor Vehicles Bill, it was 
to pay for the inauguration of Provincial passed amid acclaim. The Council of State 
Autonomy and hand over to the provinces as mter assented to the Bill, 
large a siiare of revenue as possible, while at the In addition, the Simla session of 1938 passed 
ame time safeguarding the Central finances, several other measures inoluding a BIU to amM^ 
wT® “fP*^**^®*^ of Burma caused a net loss of the Invention of Cruejtyto Animals Act 
a *1 . payments to the provinces popularly known as ^e Phooka BUI ; another 

umw the Nlemeyer Award in that year amounted to amend the Wcukmen’s Compensation Act In 
to Rs, 1,98 lakhs. ordra to prevent Invidious evasions ; a BUI to 
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amend the Emigiation Act ; and a BiU to amend lakhs higher, bringing the estimated total receipt 
the Indian Aircraft Act so as to afford protection to Ea. 04-75 lal^. A works programme m 
against epidemics. More controversial was a Es. 11,00 lakhs was provided In the Bndjf^ 
Bill introduced by Government to penalise including such projects as the purchase of tlie 
activities detrimental to secure maintenance of South Bihar Eailway and the provision of new 
the defence forces. This measure was bitterly lines for Sind, to assist the gromh of the Lloyd 
opposed by the Congress group and the Muslim Barrage lands. Sir Thomas Stewart further 
League group ultimately threw its weight in claimed that the railways were rapidly Imple- 
lavour of enabling any province, if it so wished, menting those recommendations of the Wedg- 
to Implement the measure with the knowledge wood Committee designed to increase efflctency 
and consent of its responsible legislature. This and improve public service. He referred to the 
was because the proposed powers were acquired regrettable occurrence of two major disasters in 
by the Punjab Government to cope with certain the last year but appealed to critics not to forget 
aspects of extremist politics in that province, the past record of safety on Indian railways 
Finally, on a non-omcial resolution protesting which, during the quinquennium ending Marw 
against the ffnancial burden arbitrarily laid upon 21, 1938 — a period which included one of the 
India by the enhanced emoluments of the British most disastrous accidents in Indian railway 
officer and soldier serving in this country, history — liad established a record of 17,000,000 
Government failed to secure a single non-official passengers carried safely for every one person 
vote, the European group not excepted, and the killed in an accident. 

r^lution was passed by a large majority. The QuMnl Badfftt IMMO.—On February 28 
Simla session of the Assembly came to an end on the Finance Member, Sir James Grigg, presented 
September 20 and the Council of State a few days his fifth and last India Budget, that for 1930-40. 
later. He said that the position as at March 81, 1039, 

IncoiiM-Tax Bill. — The winter session of the disclosed a net deficit of Es. 265 lakhs. This 
Legislature began at Delhi on Bovember 10, would be met out of the sum of Es. 300 lakhs 
1938. It was in the nature of an ad hoc session, provided in the 1938-89 Budget for reduction or 
being specially called for detailed consideration avoidance of debt which meant that there would 
of the Finance Member’s Bill to amend the l>e virtually no debt repayment from revenue 
Income-Tax Law. The Bill had previously been during the year about to close, though fortunately 
referred to a select committee which had made there would be no addition to indebtedness. The 
far-reaching changes in its provisions. When it basic reason for the deficit was the trade recession 
came to the clause by clause consideration of the during the past year which had resulted In a drop 
measure, a stiff fight ensued for its further in receipts from customs duties of Es. 367 lakhs, 
modification. Details of tiie provisions of the Turning to the financdal year 1030-40, total 
Bill as it emerged from the Assembly may be revenue estimates amounted to Es. 82,15 lakhs 
found in the relevant chapter of this Year Book as compared to Es. 83,00 lakhs in revised osti- 
on “ Income-Tax ”. Sulfice it here to say mates for the past year. On the expenditure 
that in the Assembly Sir James Grigg made a firm side the total figure was Es. 82,65 lakhs or 
stand for the accrual principle in respect of Es. 800 lakhs less than the revised estimates for 
foreign income. At one stage he declared that tlie previous year. This was largely explalnml 
if the Bill was going to be emasculated in this by oecroivses in Interest Charges and j^enee, 
respect, he would prefer to withdraw it altogetlier, coupled with the continuance of certain economy 
thus depriving the country of the admittedly measures. The prospective deficit of Es. 50 
beneficial effects of other clauses, including the lakhs, the Finance Member proposed to meet 
relief it brings to five-sixths of the total number by an increase of 100 per cent, in the tariff duty 
of taxpayers. Finally, the Finance Member on imported raw cotton, the duty being raised 
made a dramatic offer to abandon the proviso to one anna per lb. Tliis increased duty was 
exempting what are described as ” non-domiciled estimated to yield Es. 55 lakhs, thus leaving 
resident^' from taxation on the same basis a nominal surplus of Es. 5 lakhs. Other changes 
as others. The result of this offer was that a embodied In the Budget were the new rates of 
compromise was reached between Government income-tax and super-tax drawn up on the 
and the Opposition and the BiU was passed ** slab ” system and the decrease in the excise 
by the Assembly and later by the CouncU of duty on khandsari sugar from Be. 1 to Sas. 
State. The Assembly adjourned on December per cwt. During the general discussion on the 
12 after passing a minor Bill, the Wheat Import Budget and on the demands for appropriation 
Tariff BUI, and the Council of State adjourned grants. Government’s policy on defence and other 
shortly after. matters was attacked by both Opposition parMes 

lUttwav Bwiktt liSMO.— In 1039 the Assembly declined to ifive its assent to 

Budget session of the Legislature opened on proposed doubling of the import duty cm raw 
February 3 and a few days later the Communi- cotton. The Budget therefore had to be certi- 
cations Member, the Hon. Sir Thomas Stewart, Jed by the Viceroy and after it had paiMd Uie 
presented the EaUway Budget. He forecast tor CouncU of State, it became law. 

^6 current year a surplus of Es. 205 lakhs as Tariff Bill.-— Two other measures lUcewise 
against the original surplus of Es. 250 lakhs and had to be certified by the Viceroy during ^ 
anticipated for 1930-40 a surplus of Es. 218 same session. One was the Kaval Beservc 
laUos. ActnaUy the total traffic receipts of State Discipline BUI and the other was the Tariff Bill 
lines w^ expected to reach some Es. 40 lakhs embodying the new Indo-Britli^ Trade Agree* 
m(we than the original estimate for the current ment to replace the previous agreement, notice 
year, but few a variety of reasons which the of termination of which had been given by In^ 
Communications Member explained, working two years previously. Dnorlag tne debates on 
expenses riiowed an increase. For the coming Mie Tariff BUI, a peculiar petition arose in that 
year traffic receipts were estimated to be Es. 10 jalthough Individual memtm of tiie Muslim 
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League spoke in favour of the principle of the Bill, House to accept the Tariff Bill. As things were, 
the leader of the group, Mr. Jinnah, declared His Excellency the Viceroy had no option but to 
that his party was not concerned with the issue certify the Bill which was later passed by the 
and. would remain neutral. The effect of this Council of State and became law. The Legis- 
uegative attitude was when the issue came to a lative Assembly adlourned on April 16, 1939, 
division. Government were unable to secure a after having passed several minor Bills designed 
majority and the Bill was rejected. It was to amend the Penal and Criminal Procedure 
generally felt tliat had it not been for the iin- Codes, to reconstitute the Soft Coke Cess Com- 
lortunate atmospliere of hostility created by the mittee, and to amend the Chittagong Port Act. 
recent imposition of the doubled Import duty on Whether its life would bo extended again after 
raw cotton, it might have been possible for the October 1, 1939 had not been made clear. 

The Indian Tariff Board. 

The Indian Tariff Board continued in suspense of April 1937 the statutory inquiry into the 
throughout 1936, owing to the absence of in- extent of protection required by the Indian 
quiries to be made by it. By the time these lines Sugar Industry during the period from Slst 
appear in print it will be reconstituted, in order March 1938 to 31st March 1946 : — 
to undertake the first of a series of new inquiries PrMiduMf.— Sir Geoffrey Bracken, K.O.I.B., 
which are statutorily required before the cx- o.s.l., l.O.fl. 

plration of the different periods for which pro- Memhert, — Mr. Fasal Ibrahim Bahtmtoola 

toction has been given to various industries. and I)r. L. C. Jain, h.a., ll.b., Ph.D. 

Under the direction of the Government of India P.sc., Econ. (Lond.). 

the following Board will take up at the beginning Srerriory.— Mr. K. B. Bhatia, l.c.B. 


Indians Overseas. 

Numbart. — The total Indian populatton overseas, according to the latest available 
returns, is as follows 



Name of country. 

Indian population. 


Bate of estimates. 

1. 

JirUish Umpire. 

Ceylon 

682,570t 


1938 

2. 

British Malaya* 

764,849 


1937 

3. 

Hong Kong 

4,745 


1931 

4. 

Mauritius 

269,701 


1937 

5. 

Seychelles 

503 


1931 

6. 

Gibraltar 

80 (approximately) 


1932 

7. 

Nigeria 

32 


1931 

8. 

Konya 

42,368 


3937 

9. 

Uganda 

18,800 


1937 

10. 

Nyasaland 

1,631 (Asiatics) 


1937 

U. 

Zanslbar 

14,242 


1981 

12. 

Tanganyika Territory 

23,422 


1931 

18. 

Jamaica 

18,669 


1936 

14. 

Trinidad 

154,083 


19,37 

15. 

British Guiana 

142,978 


1937 

10. 

FIJI Islands 

89,333 


1937 

17. 

Northern Ilhodosia 

421 (Asiatics) 


1937 

18. 

Southern Hhodesla 

2,184 (Asiatic h) 


1936 

19. 

Canada 

1,599 


1931 

20. 

Auat-ralia 

2,404 


1933 

21. 

New Zealand . . 

1,166 


1932 

22. 

South Africa. — 

Natal 

183,646 


1936 

28. 

Transvaal ! 

25,561 


1936 

24. 

Cape Province 

10,692 


1936 

25. 

Orange Free State . . 

29 


1036 

26. 

Soutli African Protectorates . . 

409 (Asiatics) 


1936 

27. 

l^uth West Africa 

14 ( ,. ) 

550 (Approximately) 


1936 

28. 

Maldives 


1933 

29. 

British North Borneo . . 

3,298 


1931 

30. 

Aden 

8,168 


1937 

81. 

British Somaliland 

520 


1931 

32. 

United Kingdom 

7,128 


1932 

83. 

MalU 

41 


1933 

84. 

Grenada 

5,000 


1932 

85. 

St. Luoia 

2,189 


1921 

86. 

British Honduras .. .. 

497 


1031 


TotU for British Empire .. 

2,471,622 




Inoluded StralU Settlementa, federated and Unfederated Malay 8tdtM» 
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Name of Country. 

Indian Population. 

Date of estimates. 

Foreign Countries. 



37. Dutch £ ast Indies 

27,638 

1930 

88. Siam 

6,000 (approximately) 

1931 

39. French I ndo-Chlna 

6,000 ( „ ) .. 

1931 

40. Japan . . 

300 ( „ ) . . 

1931 

41. Bahrein 

500 

1933 

42. Iraq 

2,596 

1932 

43. Muscat 

441 

1933 

44. Portuguese East Africa 

5,000 

J 9.31 

45. Madagascar 

7,94.5 

1931 

46. Reunion 

1,533 

1933 

47. United States of America 

5,850 

1930 

48. Dutcli Guiana 

37,933 

1932 

40. Brazil 

2,000 

1931 

50. European countries 

1,000 (approximately) .. , 


Total for foreign countries . . 

103,736 


Total fur all countries 

2,575,258 j 



Origin of Indian Emigration. — Emi* (89 mcu, the lliiit hihI laut direct euiigrants 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu hhastias, to AuslruliiO. In 1838 oiuigratiun was sus- 
aud there is littio evidence of any Bettlemcnt pended owing to agitation in Eugiand regarding 
of Indians overseas in early times except in the abiiKes to which the system was liable, 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for and a committee of enquiry re]>orted in 1840 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of that emigrants were being entrapped by lore® 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. 1>. onwards or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle* brutality. In consenuonce, emigration wai 
ments to work on the sugar, sjHce, tapioca, prohibited (Act XV ot 1842) except to Mauri* 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this tiua and there control was tightened. In Act 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
without regulation. The first olliolally re- regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
corded instance of goiinlne recruitment for Guiana and Trinidad. Act XII 1 of 1847 re* 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, The emancipation of slaves in the French colO* 
carried some 150 artUaiis to Bourbon. The nles in 1894 gave rise to a system of emigration 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 from French Indian ports to Bt'iuulon and 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. Bourbon which was largely based on orimping 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned in British territory. This praotlee was choked 
(>0 India as their best recruiting ground, and by Act XXIV of 1852. lu 1858 omigratlon 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 was opened to Bt. Lucia, and in 1800 to St. 
recruits from Calcutta. Tlie Government of Vincent, Natal and Bt. Kitts. In the latter 
India at a very early stage realised the ueces* year a more elaborate Act, based on a oonven* 
lity of bringing such emigration under rcgula* tion with the French Government was passed 
tioQ. The Law Commission was asked to legalising and reguiatiiig emigration to Bunion 
investigate the case and to make recommeoda- MarUnique, Guadeiou]^, and French (luiana. 
tlons lor securing the well-being of emigrants. Act XIll of 1864 marks an important stage in 
They advised that no legislation was required the histwy of emigration, since it elaborated 
except in order to prevent undue advantage and consolidated the whole system of control, 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of It was Itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in iin* 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate portant respects with the object of presenting 
shonld satisfy himself that ail contracts were epidemics on emigrant vessels and ImproTing 
entered into freely and understood by them sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
and in order to secure that suUicicnt provision emigration was permitted to f^nada, and In 
was msde for their accommodation and sus* 1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the Government of India in 1867, emlgmtion to 
Government under which the emigrants were to that colony came under all the restrictions 
live. These recommendations were embodied imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
in the first Bmlgtation Act (V of 1837), which permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
also provided that contracts should be deter* to the Injary caused to the agriovltural indos* 
minabie after 5 years. Utes of the colony, these restikstSons were 

i w s iift ry of BB|lgralimi.-~Under the above removed In 1872, subject only to magisterlsl 
Act emi^Uon during 1887 was permitted control of recrnltment in India. In 1870 
to Xauritlns, British Guiana and Australia complaints reached the Government of India 
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of groB« abusos iu the treatment of eral* 
grants in British Guiana. A oommissioo 
of auquiry was appointed^ and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
iHllch was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauriti us, commissions of enquiry wore also 
instituted in both those colonies, and their 
reTOrts in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Becent Legislation.—In 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act Vll of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1804 were Incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration In 1882, 
when several oases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and flnolly in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifier 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General In Council 
to add to the list by notifloatlon, and also to 

ra ‘‘ it emigration to any of the oonntrier 
list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper j 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced . This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1006 (XVII of 1008) the 
countries to which emigration wns lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jsmalca. 
British Guiana, Trinidad, 8t. Lnoia, Grenada, 
Bt, Ylnoent, Natal» 8t. Kitts, Nevis, 1^, the 
Besrohellee, the Netheriands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony or St. Croix. 
Bminatlon to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vinoent. 
St. Kltta, Nevis, the Seychelles and St, Croix 
oeiued soon after the paacing of the Aet, the 
demand for fresh labour having died out. 
Bralfratlon to Natal was diacontlnned from the 
Ist July 1011 as the Government of India were 
catiailed that it was undesirable to continue 
to tend Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonics 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had bee 
prior to the passing d the Act of 
oount of repeated omnplalnta of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws d the several Colonies 
provide for the proteottmi and welfare of 
resident Indtan labourers. The Government 
d India *also occasionally depute to the 
eotanleB their ofiieecs to report on the eon- 
dtllMt d Ittdiaa laboureit. Deputattons from 


n Bennlon, 
Q snspendeo 
1006 on ac- 


I India visited Fiji and British Galana in 1921* 
[In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had nown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has daring the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 In the light of the rep(vt re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chlmanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State lor India 
accepted this ‘policy and anthorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announoa* 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which mohibited Indentured 
emigration and all nnskilfcd emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the L^isla* 
tore. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
** Emigrant ** was extended to cover all per- 
sons ** assisted ** to depart from India. 

It was found that the laric of power to 
regulate the total flow of emigration for 
unskilled work, whether assisted or voluntary 
and whether under contract or not, may operate 
to the detriment of Indian communities 
overseas, particularly in times of oooQomic 
depression. The Indian Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in 1938 and the Government 
of India took power, to prohibit, when neces- 
sary, even unasAisted emigration lor the 
purpose of unskilled work. 

Present Position.-— I u d i a n emination 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally Is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of Indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled oitiiens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which pobllo Interest at present centres aie 
three: — 

(a) Gontro) of emigration. 

(b) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
pl|i^ of the Empire. 

(c) Bights and disabilities of Indians 
I domiciled oveneae. 

These questions may be considered 
separately- 

Control of EaiKmtlon.--Bo far as 
unskilled labour Is concerned, the Govemment 
of India have aeeumed absolute powers of 
control. The terms of section 10 of the 
EmJgrakloD Act of 1922 are as follows 

** 10. (1) Bmlgratlon, lor the purpoca <rf 
anskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such oonntries and on such terms and oondi* 
tlons as the Governor* General In Oonnell, by 
notmeatloBln the Gesslis may ipediy 

inthtobehelt. 
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**(2> Ho Kotifloallon ehftU be made ander 
sab-aeotloo (U imleea it haa been laid In draft 
before both Onambera of the Indian Legfaila- 
tore and haa been approved by a reaolatlon 
of each Chamber* either without modification 
or addition, or with modlflcatlonB and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, bat, upon each 
approval being given, the notlfloation may bt 
Issued in the form In which it haa been so 
approved.*' 

Under this law emlgntton haa been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following condttkmB : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

itt) have been recruited bv a person 
licensed for that purpoee by and res' 
ponsible to an otbcer (hereinafter called 
the Emigration Commissioner) appoint* 
ed by the Government of Ceylon, or 
(6) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
and have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Hritlsb India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period ai 
the Governor-General In Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) Ho part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be isooverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(6) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
tlBM when BO desired by the Governor-General 
la Oonncil admit and give all facilitiee to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

01) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who haa been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to In clauae (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home Is desirable either on the 
gronnd of the state of his health oron theground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unittstly treated oy bis employer, or for any 
other snAclent reason, be repatriated free of 
ooet to the plaee of reomltment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Plsnters’ 
AmodaHon. 

(7) It at any time there Is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Oeyloa shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth In 
ctause (g). 

(9) Within six months from the issue of this 
Kotlfleation, or within such farther period 
as the OovOTnor-General In Oomicil snay hy 
uciilcatloB appoint, the LegMature d Oeyleo 
shall have enacted that no n^rmcat made In 
India bf a r e om iter to an dngtuil to enable 
hhMop^ off Mte hiieff eoMginting shall be 
foeovgmlni. 


(9) The Qovemment of Oeyton shell tumieh 
such perlodloal reports end returns ee may he 
required from time to time by the Govemmenl 
of ludia in respect of the wellaie of penoBi 
emigrating to Ceylon in eeoordenoe with this 
Notiflcatlofi. 


Similar conditions have been Impoeed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mitted to Manritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May Ist, 1923, and Umltd to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labooiert. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Cotonles and the arrangement bat now 
lapeed. 


Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskiiled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and condltlonB given below, but ffse < 
date from which emigration to to commence has 
not yet been fixed 

Emigration to Brltleh Qnlana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lai^ witli ^ect 
from such date as the Oovernor-Geneial In 
Council may with the eononrrence of the Gover- 
nor of Brtttoh Guiana notify in the ffaaetto 0 / 
India on the following terms and eomUktons, 
which shall thereupon become operative:— 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Hot more than 500 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and Uie num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 famittes 
shall not exceed 1.500. 

(2) The erotgranto shall either have been 
recruited by a person iieensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hertonafter 
called the Emigration Commisalonsr) ai^iated 
by the Qovemment of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commiasloner 
I for an aeaisted passage and have been aceepted 
by him. 

(S) Ho part of the cost of his reomltment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emlipnmt and all eneusaa In this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from fundi at tbeb 
dlsposaL 

(4) The Government of British Galana shall 

} at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and ^ve all lacUtkM 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of tlw 
Act. 

(5) If at any time there to no Agent appointed 
an<to section 7 of the Act. or if the Agent to 
absent or unable to perform Ids duttoe, the 
Govemment of %lttoh Oulaoe sIhMI 
request of the Governor- General jhi JplMil 
appoint a person to perform liiiiuiiilfffy' tlie 
dunes of the Agent. 

(5) Prior to the arrival of the egffgnuiic a 
Settlement Commiaelon shall be aMpmted Ih 
British Guiana to sdeet and preim mgiM 
agrlcmtufal land for the emiiraiite gua geietailr 
to supervise their emplo^neiit. Agem 
referred to in dense (4) shall, on gpftplntnwnt, 
be a member of such ConunlMlQn. 


(7) The Govemment of Brltidi Cluliiaa shett , 
oiler to each I amQy for its eepamte enloymw 
a lioldiiigeoapfiilngBot lese ma iye Miel nt 
sttitabto agcieutaai land prep w e d fpr eoi^ 
turn on the teme hsrelneller set out In a lAllff 
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wblob ghi^ be heaitUy aiul Bb&il liave aa ad- 1 
equate supply of good drinking water. All | 
expenses in connection with the preparation of 
tile tioldlnM shall be borne by the Government 
of British Guiana and shall In no ease be recover- 
able from an emigrant. 

tCbe annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the SetUement Oonunlsslon at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

dlfter an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for throe years, ho shall, provided 
that be has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either bv himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars usi 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the dat(‘ 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
owuership In the holding provided that ho has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of tliis clause and has brought 
under cultivatioo either by himself or by some 
member of bis family hall the area of his holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of runt and for agricultural 
purposes gtsnerally. Free medical asslstauce aud 
free skills supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant slmll be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
BdUth Guiana to the place of his former rcai- 
denoe In India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his anival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former rusldouce in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 6 years from the date of his arrival 
In British Guiana on payment to thu Goveru- 
moui of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
hlB passage from his residence In India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Goveruenout of British 
Guiana to the place of Ids former residence In 
India on the expiry of mote than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival In Biitisb 
GuMa on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of ids passage from 
hts Mdenoa in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Kotwithstandlug anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
Brlileh Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at Its own expense and without any pay- 
numt by or on behalf of the emigrant to the plaoe 
of hit former residence In India any emigrant at 
any time after hU arrival In British Guiana. 

.. <12) An emigrant shall be at lib^y at any 
time aftex his arrival In IhlUsh Guiana to take 
mrk or employment other then or iu addi- 
lo the Quitlvatlon of a luddlag on lease 
the Settlement Oommlsilon. 


S p y 
on 
iiofn 


(18) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education In BilMsh Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent In the case of Indian children 
as In the case of children belonging to other 
communltios. 

(14) Boards of arbitration In regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately 
represented on such boards. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana Iwifore the date of tills notification and 
under any agreement In force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess In the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival In the colony. 

(10) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before tiio date of this notification and 
lias at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall bo entitled 
to ho repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Govonimeut of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Govornmeut of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports aud returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ommcmt of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in 
accordance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 

of the £mpire.‘~“On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Coiiforencos, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-govern- 
ing dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

** (1) It is an inherent fuuotion of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
eaoh should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

** (2) British oitlBens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any otlier British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

**(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
In the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (^) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Govemmenl 
of India as being the lawful wife or ehiid of 
such Indian.** 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regnlarUed the various restrictions on tminlgra- 
tlon which the self-go vemlng domlnlopi hW t 
from Ume to time, adopted and wMdi, wMi* 
out expressly dlfferenttating against ladlsas 
are in practice used In order to eheek Isdian 
Immigration, the objections to whkti ore stated 
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to be not radial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry ot any person 
nho fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed lansnage. 
Iftw SiSealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received In advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which Is re* 
fnaed to any person regarded as nnsultable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro* 
hibite the entry of any person deemed by the 
Hiuister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life to 
beunsuited to the requirements of the Union. 
Canada prohibited tlie landing of any person 
who bad come to the Dominion otherwise 
than by oontlnnons Jonmey from the eonntry of 
whidii he was a native and nnless he possessea In 
his own right 250 dollars. Since 1930, Canada 
has restricted the immigration of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years of. age, 
of any Canadian citizen legally admitted 
to and resident in Canada, who is in a position 
to receive and care for his dependents. New* 
fonndland and the Irish Free State Impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or ^ucation. India on its 
idde has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern' 
ment of India to make rules **for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and prlvileps 
1)8 regards entry into and residence In British 
India, than are accorded by the law and admini- 
stration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.** With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no Justifleatlon 
for jdadng any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
00 other clasaei of British eubiecta, and this 
prlndnie baa in practice .been observed ^ the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the Brit^ 
Government has reserved to Itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may ^ 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Bights and Disabilities ot ladians 
Lawfally Domiciled Overseas. — The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up In the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1021, which 
was recorded In the following terms:— 

"Hiis Confwenee reaffirms that each Commo- 
nity of the Irtish Commonwealth should en- 
joy oompletd eootrol over the oomposition 
of its own popnl^km by restricting immii^a* 
ttonr from any of the other commimttles, but 
recognises that thnre is inoongmlty between 
t^ position of India, as an eqnal member of 
the l^plre, and the existence of dlsaUlities 
spoa Indians 1 awfully domicUed in 

soBM parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
theretore, Is of opinion that in the interests of 


the solidarity of the Commonwealth It is 
desirable that the rights of such Indlm to 
citizenship should be recognised,'* 


** The representatives of Sooth Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resoliitlon In view 
of the exceptional cireumstaneet ot the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the aeoeptonoe of this 
resolution, uovertheiesi feel bound to reeoid 
their profound ooneem at the position cd 
Indians in South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and Sooth Afnoa a 
way can be found as soon as may be to raa^ a 
more satisfactory position. 


ary of present Pssitiso.-~Oiitride 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the postUoD 
stands as follows 


(1) Sooth Afiriea.-~Tbe mate grievaaees 
of Indians, which led to a passive rmlstanee 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the oompiomise embodied In the lodiaiM 
Relief Act, 1014 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Qandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied In the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June SOth, 1014: "With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desim 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a Just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.** 

(il) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1014 : 

" By vested rishts I understand the right 
of an Indian and hts successors to live and tnide 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place hi 
the same township." 

This luts been officially interpreted to mean 
" that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
wliether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievaooM of 
In^ns regarding their rights to Uade and bold 
land in tbe Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were as follows : — 

(1) Lew 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold X«w 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 85 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should he no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation sbould be m* 
conraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segregi^ 
tiou of Asiatlos : but 

(5) A system of voluntary sepatation iliQiild 
be introduced under whlrii mnnicipallUes 
should have right, Babject to oertohi 
conditions - 

(a) to lay out residential areas tat Asiatks: 

(5) to set aside eertain straeta or povltQlia 
of the town fer Asiatie tadeis to wblra sadilr 
Ing Uoense holders riiould gradually he attiaeteg. 
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'JUm^ lum thoidd be Mleeted aimI IdAtlotis, ibrefttened ibe fiidit wbtdi IsdUm 


Atioorted by a boArd of Independent 
in eoneoltAtkm wttb the ICtmldpAl 
«nd AeiAtie oommunlty. 


enjoyed of AO<|iiiilng end ownlnl 
^plande of Natel Aminat ttili 


lend In tiie unlaodB of Natel. 4 g**» i*t 
letter propoiAlthe Oovernment In^ 


(7) Id NdW tin ilgDt of Aftotloi to oeqaln atly protei^. but tho protest m BOt 
And own lend for fanning or AsrknilturAl pnr* Accepted by tbe Union Government* 


poaec* outaide town^pa, ihoi 
to the coACt belt, cey, 20 to 80 x 


log or AgrknilturAl p 
A, ihoiud be oonfl] 
to 80 xnllee inlAnd. 


Aa bea been stated above, the representatives 
of the Union of South Africa dissented from tbe 


(8) A nniform “ License Law ** applicAble resolution ox tne 
to Ail the Provinces of the Union should be which reoomme^^ 
possible, be enacted. If that is impraotioabie^ w Ixidians to dtl 
the law relating to the issue of Trade lenses 


conducted be- 


Land AUenation Ordinance, the Borough and 
(a) That the granting of all iioenses to trade Township Land Ordinance, the Natal Boroughs 
(not being liquor Iioenses) shall be entrusted ordinance (No. 19 of 1924) and tho Natal Town- 
to muniolpAl bodies within the area of their ships Ordinance of 1925 were all passed and were 
Jurisdiction: Otttoide those areas, to ^visional detrimental to Indian interests. In 1925, the 
Oouncils in tbe Cape Province, and in tho other Areas lieservation. Immigration and Eegistratlon 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint* (linirther Provision) BUI was introduced in the 
ed by the Administrator. Union Parliament, the object of the Bill being to 


(b) The grounds upon which an application stiffen the immi^ation law in its applteation to 
for the griit of a new license may be refused. and to introduce so^egatlon in Natal. 

The Bill roused consternation in South Africa and 


(«) That the reasons for the refusal to ttant widespread resentment in India, After pro- 
ly license shall be recorded, together with any longed negotiations between the two Govern* 


evidence tendered for or against the applloa- ments, the Union Government agreed to a 
tion. conference between the representatives of the two 

W >a th. oue of (ho nfuMi of o Oovoinmenta and to the postponement of the 


be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 


commonly known as the Gape Town Agree- 
ment of 1927. Tho terms of this agreement, 


/ITvKa* ■nnAiai.tai K/wiia. .hall ita.a which worc ratified by both Governments in 

n£t ^prSSblWo hSder! o? February, 1927. ore reproduced below, 

ottier person, from residing in any shop, store or Cupo Town Agroemeiit 19S7. 


other plaoe of business. a—.. 

Suaaa aul^ Ka «« aaiasra^irwa 1- WES Ennouiioed Iq AprU 1926 that thc 

Govemment of India and the Government of the 
JSS Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Bound 
Ctonfereoce to explore all possible methods 
evaded the of settling the Indian question in the Union in a 
a* , 1 *^ a,** D as- . . X. .. manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
(10) administraUon of the Asiatic policy (rf western standards (rf life in South Africa by 
m the Qoverxuaent should be placed In the just and legitimate means. The Conference as- 
baiMlB of one offioiaL under whose charge sombled at Cape Town on December ITth and Its 
would eome all administrative functions, session finished on January 12th. There was, in 


Asktlm in the Unltm and of the arrlvalg in co-operate in the solution of a common problem 
and departures from South Africa* Details ol in a spirit of friendliness and good-will. 


Governments re-afflrm their recognition 
aSi pS^SS bV AslT«oJW5i?ut Smith ^Ica to use all Just and 

Union, &xid be sent to him in oideS^ensure maintenance of western 

the enforcement of the provisions of Section standards of life. 


8 of Act 28 of 1918. 

On the other hand, he riiould ki 
touch with toe varloiic eectioos of 


2. The Unkm Govemment recognises that 
in cloee Indians domiciled in the Union who are prepared 
» Indian to confeurm to western standards of life, uiould be 


eoA^nnlty, see that the laws are aiqilied in a enabled to do so. 

t *0 «°y eoDipl^to 8. rot those IndtaM to the CnlOD wbo n»y 

totmEta ^ iMWwUy nIegBud theit dedre to evell themwlvet ot It, tbe UbIob 

. Government will organise a scheme of ssatotod 

^ Ffom w above it wni be obaerved that tot ei^gration to India or otl^ cenatikM where 
toeommended toe retention of a law western standards are not required. Unkm 
the ownetiblp ot Is^ by Asiatics domicile will be lost after 8 years* ocotlniilons 
in SM mnsvaal, and aanlliit of tto rocommen* absence from toe Union In agreement trSli the 
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proposed revision of the law relating to domicOe 
whirah wiil he of gcnerai application. Emigrants 
* tinder tl^ assisted emigration scheme who desire 
'to return to the Union within the 3 years will only 
be allowed to do so on refund to the Union 
Qovernment of the cost of the assistance received 
by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival in India. 

6. The admission into the Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Bosolutlon XXI of the Imperial Conference 
of 1918. 

C. In the expectation that the difncultics with 
which the Union has been confronted will bo 
matorSaliy lessened by the agreement now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in 
order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Besexvation and Immigration and 
Eegistratlon (Further Provision) Hill. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to 
watch the working of tlic agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
ci^ges that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two 
Governments. 


In February, 1030, a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly was appointed to 
inquire into and report on Certain matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and occupy im- 
movable property in the Transvaal and Incident- 
ally to trade. The Committee was required, 
inter alia, to investigate how far the intentions of 
the legislature, as embodied in the Act of 1919, 
wore ^ing given effect to and whether, and, if so, 
to what extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that the position which had arisen as a result of 
Illegal occupation in the mining areas was serious 
and that there was no doubt that Law 3 of 1885, 
as amended by the Act of 1919, intended that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in the 
Transvaal outside reserved areas either individu- 
ally or collectively and either directly or in- 
directly. It submitted its report on the 18tb 
May, 1930, and embodied its recommendations 
in a Bill, which it urged should be enacted im- 
mediately. The Bill was read for t^ fhrst time 
on the 14th Hay, 1930, but in defepnee to the 

^a^lkd^nate time sbcmld be ailow^for careful 
examination of the far-reaching provishms of the 
measure, the Union Government decided to defer i 
furtherconsideration of it until the Parliamentary ! 
sesskm of 1081. As a result of opposition to the 
BOh it wat lat(^ postponed further, and a Con- 
lerence was held in 1982 to examine the provlsloiui 
of the Bin and to review the working m the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 In accordance with para. 
7 Of that Agreement. 


The results of the Conference are contained b 
the following extracts from a statement made ii 
the Indian Legislature on the 6th April, 1032 

1. In accordance with paragraph 7 of th( 
Capo Town Agreement of 1027 delegates of th 
Govornmout of the Union of South Africa and a 
the Government of India met at Cape Town fronc 
January 12tli to February 4th, 1932 to considoj 
the working of the Agreement and to exchongi 
views as to any modifications that experlenot 
might suggest. The delegates had a full and 
frank discussion in the Conference, which wai 
throughout marked by a spirit of cordiality and 
mutual good- will. 

2. Both Governments consider that the Cam 
Town Agreement has been a powerful influence Ir 
fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonising their respective 
interests in regard to Indians resident in tin 
Union. 

3. It was recognised that the possibilities ol 
the Union’s sohome of assisted emigration tc 
India are now practically oxbaustod owing to the 
economic and climatic conditions of India as well 
as to the fact that 80 per cent, of tile Indian 
population of the Union are now South- African- 
born. As a conseq uence the possl billties of land- 
settlement outside India, as already contemplated 
in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, have been 
further considered. The Government of India 
will co-operate with the Government of the Union 
in exploring the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for settling Indians, both from India and 
from South Africa, in other countries. In thli 
investigation, which should take place during the 
course of the present year a representative of the 
Indian community In South Africa will, if they 
so desire, be ossex^iated. As soon as the in- 
vestigation has been completed the two Govem* 
ments will consider the results of the Inquiry. 

4. No other modification of the Agroomont is 
for the present considered necessary. 

6. I shall now endeavour to deal with the 
Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Bill. 
The Conference decided that it should be con- 
sidered by a sub-committee consisting of two 
representatives of each Delegation. After dis- 
cussion in the sub-committee Dr. Malan, who was 
one of Union representatives, agreed to i^ace 
informally before members of the Select Com- 
mittee, which had prepared Bill, suggestions ol 
the delegates from India. Eesults of this con- 
sultation may be summarised as follows 

(1) Clause 6 of the BUI which embodied 
the principle of segregation hyprovidii^foi 
the ear-marking of areas for occupatlOD 
or ownership of land by Asiatics has hera 
deleted, instead, the Gold Law is to he 
amended to empower the Minister ol the 
Intcrico' alter consuitatkip with theMlniitei 
of Mtnes to withdraw an^ land from 
opcn^lon of sections 180 and I8I In to 
far As they prohibit residence upon oi 
occupation of any^lflad by coiourea pe^ 
sons. This power «dll he exercised a|^ 
inQuif^imtiti Individual cases byanlarpaidiia] 
commlssioU pcesldedover by a luage to 
validate present illegal occui^lons . and to 
permit exceptions to be made in future from 
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occupational restrictions of Gold Law. It 
Is hoped that liberal use will be made of 
this new provision of the law so as to pre- 
vent the substantial dislocation of Indian 
business which strict application of the 
existing restrictions would involve, and 
to pro^de Indians In future with rea- 
sonable facilities to trade in the mining 
areas without segregation. 

(2) The Bill has also been amended so as 
to protect fixed property acquired by 
Asiatic companies up to Ist March 1930, 
which are not protected by section 2 of Act 
37 of 1919. 'this will have the efloct of 
saving many Indian properties which, 
though not acquired in contravention of 
the letter of the Act of 1919, were acquired 
contrary to its spirit. 

(3) Local bodies whom, clause 10 of the 
Bill required to rt'fuse certificates of fitness 
to an Asiatic to trade on the ground that 
the applicant may not lawfully carry on 
business on the premises for which the 
licence is sought, shall have to treat a 
certificate issued by a competent Govern- 
ment ottioor to the effect that any land 
has hjen wltlidrawn from the restrictive 
provisions of sections 130 and 181 of the 
Gold liaw as sufficient proof that a coloured 
person may lawfully trade on such land. 
As it is proposed to maintain hereafter a 
register of all lands in proclaimed areas 
whore Asiatic occupation is permitted, 
such a provision should prove a valuable 
safeguard to tlie Indian community. 

6. As against these Important concessions, it 
has to bo recognised that the recommendations of 
the Indian BolcKation ttiat areas like Springs and 
de-proclairaed land, to which the restrictions of 
clauses 130 and ISl do not at present apply 
should not be made subject to them, and that 
leases for ten years or mure should not be treated 
as fixed property have not been accepted. On 
the balance, however, the amendments which, 
subjettt to ratification by the Union Parliament, 
have been made in the Bill represent a substantial 
advance on the original Bill. 

Tlie Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill, as 
amended in the manner inentiouod in paragraphs 
0 and 7 of the statement above, was pass^ into 
law in 1932 and a Commission, presided over by 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Feutham, was ap- 
pointed in October, 1932, to enquire into the 
ctccupatlou coloured persons of proclahnod 
land in the ^ansvaal. The Transvaal Asiatic 
Land Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1936, which 
was passed after consideration of the recommend- 
ations of the Feetham Commission, completed 
the legislation necessary to give effect to the 
policy of the original Act of 1932. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa 
also appointed a Committee to undertake the in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of oolouisi^on 
contemplated In the 1932 Agreement referred to 
above. The report of this Committee was pub- 
ttshsd slmqltaneoualy in India and In South 
Airioa on the 2nd July, 1934. The main rerom • 


( imendation of the Committee was that farther 

of a coloiilaatiou s^eme could advantoge^ly be 
mode by a joint commission in British North 
Borneo, British New Guinea and British Guiana. 
I’he IdcA of coionising Indians from the Union, 
however, does not appear to have been proceeded 
with. 


Since 1932, there have also been several enact- 
ments which are capable of being used against 
Indians in the Union, e.g., the Transvaal Licences 
(Control) Ordinance of 1932 and the Natal Bural 
Dealers* Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
1985. A further development occurred in 1937 
when three private Bills affecting the position of 
Indians In the Union were introduced in the 
Union Parliament. The first sought to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and Asiatics or 
natives. It was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have It referred to a Select 
Committee failed. The second Bill sought to 
empower Provincial CourcUs to prohibit the em- 
ployment of Europeans by non-Europeans in the 
Union, and the third to prohibit the acquisition 
of fixed property In the Transvaal by any Euro- 
pean, Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
Asiatics and by children of such marriages. 
Both the Government of India and their Agent 
General in the Union made representations 
agaiiist these two Bills. Second reading, which 
would have Involved acceptance of the principle 
of the two measures, was not proceeded with and 
they wore referred to a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly for investigation of 
their contents and form. Both the Indian com- 
munity and the Agent General gave evidence 
before the Select Committee. The Committee 
came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrict 
ownership of land through marriage, but after 
consideration of the other Bill, submitted an 
amended Bill entitled the White Women’s 
Employment Eestriction Bill. The amended BUI 
sought to prohibit the employment of European 
women by Asiatics except under a certificate of 
the Minister of Labour and to forbid the issue of 
such a oertifloatc if the women conoernod were to 
be under the direction or supervision of a non- 
European or to be housea or employed on 
premises containing dwelling or sleeping quarters 
of Asiatics or at places where they might come 
into contact with Asiatics other than as customers 
over the counter. Cape Malays and Japanese 
(while the trade convention with Japan lasted) 
were to be exempted from the restriction. The 
new measure was purely anti-Indian and the 
Government of India protested stronidy against 
it. In the course of oral evidence b^ore the 
Select Committee, a reiffesentatlve of the South 
African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Indians would be willing to tennlnate employ- 
ment of European women voluntarily where 
clrcumatanoes ^owed that particular exception 
might be, or had been, Jnstinably taken to such 
omploym^t. The Union Government accepted 
this statement as an assurance of co-operation by 
the Indian community in objectionable cases and 
an ai^hneement was made on the 14th April In 
the lunlon House of Assembly that no farther 
opnartoni^ would be given for the discussion on, 
orlpr legtelatloo in connection with, the Seleot 
Couimlttee's report on the Bills. The Union 
Government, however, reserved the right to 
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undertake Icginlation later should eireumstauccs 
demand it. The dropping of these two Bills did 
not, however, satisfy certain sections and an 
announcciiteut was made in the Union Parliament 
on the 17th May, 1037, that two Commissions, 
one to enquire into mixed marriages and the other 
into the question of Asiatic land tenure in areas 
not covered by the enquiry of the Peetham 
Commission, would be appointed. Tliciie Com- 
missions were appointed in February, 1938. The 
iocal Indian community and the Agent General 
in the Union gave both written and oral evidence 
before the Commissions. The Mixed Marriages 
Commission lias not as far reported and its 
findings are not likely to be of much practical 
importance to the local Indians, as such informa- 
tion as is available goes to siiow that mixed 
marriages are very rare among Indians in Boutli 
Africa. The Laud Commission reported to- 
wards the end of March, 1039 and its recommen- 
dations wore generally considered to bo satisfac- 
tory from the Indian point of view. No action 
has so far been taken oy the CJovernmeut of the 
Union of South Africa on the report. 

% 

Indians in the Union were, however, i)ertiirbed 
by the revival of anti -Asiatic agitation in the 
Transvaal. Karly in 1939, proposals for the 
segregation of Indians were under consideration 
of the Minister of the Union Government 
concerned. 

Present position : Tntiians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the Cape 
wovinc.c. In the remaining provinces they are 
not enfranchised. They are subjected to differ- 
ential treatment in the matter of trading lic<Mices, 
especially in the Transvaal. Their immigration 
into the Union is barred and severe restrictions 
exist on inter-provincial migration. In the 
Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire im- 
movable proi)erty outside locations and the 
rotrent Asiatic Land Tenure legislation has closed 
certain loop-holes which existed in the Gold Law 
of 1908. 

(2) Kenya Colony.— Thn grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are folly set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern* 
mont of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollowing points: — 

(а) FRS.NCHISB. — Indians liave not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
tor^ roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test 
witliout racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(б) BsaRBOATioN. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to Bast Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated in the lUlocation of sites. 

(c) Tbk Bioiilanps. — L ord Elgin decides 
in 1908 that as a matter of admlnistnitlve con- 
venience grants of land in the uidand area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
liOid Eigin'i decision applies. This decision 


has now, however, been extended so as to pro< 
hlbit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) IMHIQEATION. — Sugg^louB havo bsso pul 
forward for restricting Asiatic Immigratioi: 
into Kenya. The Government of India clalir 
that there Is no case for restricting Indiai 
Immigration and that such restrictions wouit 
be in principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. — The decisions of th 
British Government were contained in a Whit 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 102J3 
It was held that the guiding principle shouli 
bo that “the interests of the African natlv 
must be paramount,'* and lu light of this 1 
was decided : — 

(а) Fkanouisb. — A ooramuual franchise wa 
adoi»ted with 11 seats lor elected Euroiieons, 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, on 
missionary representing the Africans, an 
a nominated otficial majority. One India 
is also appointed on the (^vernor’s Executiv 
Council. 

(б) Seorkgation. — The policy of segregatio 
as between Europeans and Asiatics Is abai 
donod. 

(c) The Highlands. — The existing practk 
is iJiuintalned both us regards initial grant 
and transfers. A similar reservation li 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Itacial discrimination i: 
immigration rogulations is rejected. But ii 
the economic interests of the Africans, furthe 
control over immigration is necessary. Somi 
ariangement is required for securing a stricAl 
impartial examination of applications for enir; 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya an) 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit join 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed thel 
I decisions in a resolution publislied on AugiiM 
IStli, 1928, and recorded “ their deep rogitl 
that Ills Maiesty's Government did not fe* 
justified in giving greater effect to the rocom 
mendations made by them "and reserved libert] 
to reopen the cose on a suitable opportunity 
They stated their intention of makinf 
represeotations regarding the action to be taker 
to Implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutori 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of bdla 
took the opportunity to urge the poetpemement 
of the bill ^viug effect to the dediion of His 
Majesty’s Govemmeut until such time aa the 
Ck>nimlttee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiial conference in 1928 had an oppor- 
tuoity of examining the question of the lestrie- 
Uens therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
iniSance of the Colonial S^amary. TTie 4^vem- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majei^’s 
Government for an explanatory staUonmit 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tratiem ef ixsnilgratlon measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from ^e 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportnni^t 
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would be alforded for the expressloii of their 
idewe; and that earnest attention wonld be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee doslTM to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appoint in 
Hardi 1024. The following statement mode by 
the Secretary of State for the Golonloi in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1024 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee;— 

**(1) IiOClQBATlOH.— My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an Influx of Immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
ooonomle Interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me nave not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accoidingly stops 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

<2) Franohisb. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to r^st 
the oonduslon already arrived at that in the 
special clrcumstanoea of Konya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system Is the best way to secure i 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Hiqhlands.— I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to coutinue pledges, expressed or Implied, 
which had beeu given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agrl- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dared. 

(4) LowIiANDB. — I t was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee mode it 
inain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant rnoe, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land In 
lomand areas arc Invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an oflloer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any oousideratloD 
of the matter is !n suspense pending rooeipt from 
the colony ot reports from the native and 
agriculture points of view on the areas in 
question.'* 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes (ff settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved^ by the decision of the Indian 
eommunlty to relinquish their attitude of non- 
oo-operatlon and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the L^islative 
OoanoU. 

In Jtine 1924, His Majesty's Government 
annonnoed the appointment of an East African 
OoBffl lttee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Bonthboroo^, to consider and report on certain 
qttssttona regardiiig the administration and 
aeOBOinlo den^wm^at of British Bast African 
ffe pend enciei. ^ee this enquiry was likely to 


affect Indfau interests, the Government of India 
i urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the repmrt of the 
Commif^ion presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
9 th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that. In view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had decided that the Soutliborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1920, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities tesponiible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, vU., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
80 shlUlngs and for Indians at 20 shUUngs. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January 1927. 

Closer Union. — In view of the issue of 
another White Paper In July 1027, in which it 
was announced that His Majesty's Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to send to Africa a special Commission 
to Investigate the possibility of securing more 
effective co-operation between the Govern- 
ments of Eastern and Central African Depen- 
dencies and make recommendations on this 
and coguate matters, the question regarding 
the position of Indians in Kenya again came 
to the forefront. 

In March 1929, the Secretory of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the reoommendationB of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanranylka and Uganda (and such 
possible modifloaGon of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
dealrable) with the Governments oonoemea and 
also with any bodies or individuals mptesmitlag 
the various mteteste and oommunltiea affected, 
with a view to seeing bow far It may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to aseertahi on what Unee a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workatfle and otherwise acceptable and to repesrt 
the outcome of his oonsultations. At the Invtta- 
tion of the Secretaiy of State for the (3olonie%the 
Government of India deputed the Bt. Hon. 
Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, f.o., to Bast Africa to he^ 
the local Indian ooromunlttes to slate thMrviBwa 
to Sir Samnd Wilson on matters aristag out of 
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the Hilton Young OommlaBton's Heport and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal. If be wished 
to make use of him In dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Hr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1029. In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should-— 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise whJ^ shad be 
common to aU races alike ; 

(&) invoke the good o£Boes of the Golonlai 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Communitv to ^e establishment 
of a common r<m ; 1 

<c) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any Institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives frmn each province 
should Include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
mafority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya ; 

(ff) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Oooncil should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians In equal propor- 
tions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to Bis Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 6th October 1920. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majerty's Government on the subject. 

The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were , 
pubUsbed in June. 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November. 1980. The Government of 
India oommunioated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out In the White Paper In so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
&^t Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Samrl. P.C.. 
C.H^as their representative to present their case 
and elneldate m the course of oral examination 
such quesMons as the Gonunittee m%h^ consider 
neceseary to refer to him. The Seleot Committee 
ezaminea Mr. Sastri In Jn]y.l981« 

The report of the Committee was pnbttshed 
simultaneously In Engiawt, Bast Africa and 
India on the Snd November, 1981. and the 
deoMoas of His Majesty’s Government on the 


recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August. 1932. 

As regards the question of Closer Cnion, 
His Majesty’s Qovemmeut have accepted the 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of the Mandatory 
poslUon of the Tanganyika Territoiy, the time 
has not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies. 

There was no important development In 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
that eiuco 1031 clroumstanoes had changed so 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committee's decision and that immediate 
stem should be taken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa. A "Memorandum on Union” 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members' 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty’s Government did not. however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiry Into the matters which had 
been so carefully investigated by the Joint Seloot 
Committee as recently as 1031. This decision 
Is contained in Mr. Malcolm MacDonald's 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1985, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which has 
been published in all the countries concerned. 

Franchise.— *A b regards franchise, His Majesty’s 
Government stated in the Wlilte Paper of 1930 
that " His Majesty's Government are of the 
opinion that the establishment of a common roU 
is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilhsation or education 
character open to all races." In 1931 the question 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
discnsshig the arguments that had been brought 
forward for and against a common electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para. 100 of their 
report that it would be impracticable under 
present conditions to advocate the adoption of the 
S 3 r 8 tem of common roll representation In prefer- 
ence to the existing system of election.’^ The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
in the matter. 


HIglilaiiils. — The Joint Select Committee 
of Iwrllament, which was appointed to con- 
sider the queetioD of Closer Union in East 
Africa had recommended that " in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land question, a full and author- 
itative inquiry should be undertaken tmmedia^ 
ly into the needs of the native populatioiL 
preeent and prospective, with respect tnlana 
within or without the reserve held either on 
trfi>al or on individual tenure.’’ In April. 
1982. a CommisBlon was accordingly appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government and the terms 
01 leferenee of the Oommkteon included the 
following: 
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*To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 
descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White Paper ol 1923.' 

The Commission in their report, which was 
published in May 3934, recommended that the 
boundaries of tlie European Highlands sliould 
be safeguarded by Ordor-in-Council so that the 
EiiroiNBan community might have the same 
measure ol security in regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives. 
His Majesty’s Government announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
Commission. The Indian community was 

S irturbed by tills announcomentaa the proposed 
rder-in-Council would give statutory effect to 
restrictions whicli were originally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative conveni- 
ence and representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community. No 
Order-ln-Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1987, but the position as it affects Indians 
appears clear from the following extracts 
from the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonics made on the 9th July, 1936 : — 

* (a) What is contemplated, arising out of the 
recommendations of the (Morris-Carter) Com- 
mission, is the issue of two Ordors-ln-Coimcil. 
There are, of course, many other things arising 
out of tliose recommendations, but the points 
which have been raised are chiefly concerned 
with these Orders-ln-C-ouncll. One of them Is to 
define the boundaries of those parts of the 
Highlands which are to bo sot aside for non- 
native occupation, and (b) I want to make it 
clear tliat there is to bo uotiiing in either Order 
imposing any legal disability against ludlans or 
against any persons on tlie ground ot race, colour, 
creed or anything else. iSqually I want to make 
it clear that the existing administrative prac- 
tice, which was first laid down by Lord Elgin is 
to be continued. I wish that to be understood 
clearly both In India and elsewhere. The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has boon followed since 
1008 will continue. In the area doniaroated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Ordor-in-Councii, but as a matter of 
administration tliat practice will continue in the 
future as In the past. There will be no legal 
colour bar.’ 

In spite of protests from the Govermuent of 
India and the local Indian community, the 
Oitier-ln-Councll contemplated in the above 
announcement issued in February, 1939. 
Though the Order docs not contain a definition 
of the ‘ privileged position ’ which persons 
of European descent are to have within tlie 
^Itorinl limits to be included in tlie Highlands, 
"^ Majesty’s Government have made it clear 
that there is no lutentiou of changing the 
administrative practice which has been followed 
for many years wlUi regard to alienation and 
^nsfer of land in the H^idands. This decision 
Ims caused profound disappointmeut to ail 
^tlcms of Indian opinion both in Kenya and 
particulaj because of the preference 
WiUcn it accords even to non-British subiocta 
Of European race , 


Lowlands. — Subsequent to the announc«nent 
made in the House of Commons in 1924, in 
connection with the ' Lowlands,’ the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea. 

Apart from the major problems outlined above, 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community In the colony. The 
most important of these are (1) the Ordinance to 
control and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (ii)tho Transport Control Onlinance. 
The former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such metlmds as 
limiting the number of licences and exmfining 
sales to specified localities m as to ensure con- 
trol over quality. As a number of Indian traders 
wore affected, representations wejo made to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India and the Bill was revised in certain respects 
and became law in 1935. It was brought into 
force from the Ist January, 1936. 

The Kenya Transport Control Bill which was 
passed last year was intended to give effect to the 
recommendations of tlio Kenya Transport Co- 
ordination Committee wliich was appointed in 
1935 to investigate and consider the aesirability 
of co-ordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport in tlie colony. The Indian 
members of the Kenya Legislative Couneil 
objected to the principle of the Bill as in 
the attempt to prevent wasteful competition be- 
tween the railways and other forms of transport 
in Kenya, they felt that the considerable interests 
of Indians in the transport industry would be 
affected adversely. The other main objections 
were directed against the ooiuiioBition of the 
Transport Licensing Board and the provision 
relating to the grant of exclusive licences. The 
Bill has now become law and an Indian has 
been appointed to tlie Transport Licensing 
Board. 

In the latter half of 1938 and the beginning 
of 1939, the Kenya Indians were interested in 
(1) the immigration of Jewish refugees, (2) the 
Kenya linmigration Ke^triction Ordinance and 
(3) the representation of the Indian community 
on the Kenya Immigration Board. All these 
three liuostions were connected witli one another 
in some form. Hia Majesty’s Government had 
under consideration a scheme for tlie settlement 
of a small number of Jews in the Kenya High- 
lands. The main objection of the Indian 
community was that it would accord to foreign 
subjects within a British Colony privileges which 
are denied to British Indian subjects. As His 
Majesty’s Government were committed to a 
policy of settling Jewish refugees from Central 
Europe, it was not possible to meet the objections 
of the Indian comniunity in the matter. To 
prevent an infiux of destitute and undesirable 
rorcigners into the Colony as a result gnI the 
international situation in Europe, an Immigra- 
tion Advisory Board was established in October, 
1938. !nie Board was to advise the Commis- 
sioner of Police on such matters as may be 
referred to it in connection with immigration 
into Kenya but It was not intended that it 
should consider or advise utou anva^ioct <o< 
Indian immigration. Nevertlielesa It was felt 
that the Indian community which hi vitally 
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intcfrested in the composition of the population 
and the economic development of the Colony 
should be represented on the Board. Kepresen- 
tations were made to His Majesty’s Government 
in the matter and the result of the representa- 
tions is awaited. The objections to tlie Kenya 
Immigration Kestriction Bill centred round two 
provisions of the Bill (i) the provision autho- 
rising the Immigration Oftlcer to require any 
intending immigrant, who is without any visible 
means of support or is likely to beemne a pauper, 
to give security by bond to an amount not 
exceeding £500 ; and (u) the provision altering 
the period of 12 months, within which an intend- 
ing immigrant lias to prove that he is not a 
prohibited immigrant, to any period the Immi- 
gration Officer may fix in his discretion. Though 
these clauses were intended to apply only to 
immigrants from Europe, the Indian community 
thought that they might at any time be applied 
to Indians also. These objections are receiving 
the attention of the Govemnient of the Colony 
and ids Majesty’s Government. 

Taafanyika. — In the adjoining mandated 
territory of Tanganyika, the Indian community 
were deeply concerned at the rumoured transfer 
of tiie G^rritory to Germany. Their views in 
regard to this subject were communicated by 
the Government of India to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Natal. — Out of a total population of about 
38,000 Indian immigrants in Natal in 1937, 
approximately 27,000 or 71 per cent, are (accord- 
ing to the 1937 report of the Protector of immi- 
grants in Natal, just published) in employment 
in the Provinces, and many, in addition, are 
farming on their own account and carrying on 
other trades. There is, however, considerable 
unemployment in and around Durban. 

Of those in employment, the largest number, 
about 6,000, are lu the sugar Industry. The 
next largest number are in the corporate bodies, 
which provide employment for over 2,100. 
Miscellaneous industries and employment as 
domestic servants account for 5,660, and tea, 
coal and railways employ roughly 1,760. 

The average rate of wages paid on the estate* 
is 425. 6d. per month, with food, accommo- 
dation, medical attention and medicine free of 
charge. 

The total number of Indians employed in 
coal-mines in Natal during the year was 1,865, 
of whom 557 were men, 345 women and the rest 
children. 

Tiie wages on the lines remained about the 
same as before, namely, Is.Ckf. or 2«. 6d. per 
shift, with food, medicine, medical attention 
and quarters free. 

The number of Indians in Natal on 31st De- 
cember 1937 was approximately 171,000, of 
whom 38,000 were Males, 28,000 females and 
the rest chUdran. Of the i71,(XX> about 26,600 
r^nraaent the original immigrants and 144,000 
are Natal bom. 

There were 274 more births and 108 leas 
dea^ during 1937 than in the previous year, 
hilnglng the birth rate to 48*70 per mille and 
death rate to 1416 per mille. The corresponding 
llgiiies ot 1936 were 48*84 15*31, res- 

p^vely. j 


The deatli rate in 1937 is the lowest for the 
last six years. There were no arrivals during 
the year, emigration to Natal having been 
stopped by the Indian Act of 1911. The total 
number of Indian immigrants who returned to 
India during the year was 232, of which 110 
were sent to India from different parts of the 
Union under the Assisted Emigration Scheme. 
The number of Indian children attending the 
schools, both Government and aided, is about 
22,500 out of a total children population of 
104,500, thus bringing the percentage to 21. 

<8) FIJI and British Gnlana.—Bmigratlon 
to Fiji was stopped In 1917, under Eule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (ConsoUdatwl) 
Buies in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the Indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed ot the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Eanklne. Beoelver-General to 
the FUi Government, arrived in India in Decern* 
her 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonlsa* 
tion, which waR referred to a committee oi the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of Bast Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their Intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India Informed the mission in 
March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to FUi provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that the position of 
the emigrants in their new home In all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in FljL'* In July, 
1920, we Government of FIJ^I loformod the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, wore post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s poUev In regard 
to Indians In Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
eonsnltatroD with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was mode on the 27th 
Jnne, 1921. Bnt owing to the Inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Saatri 
and Hirdaynath Kunsru. who bad been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
eonstitntea oonsisted of Measra. Vcnkatapatl 
Eaju, G. L. Corbett, Govlnd Sahai Sbanna, and 
Uentenant 8. HiMam-ud-din Khan did not 
read! Fiji until the end of Jannary 1922. 

The labour troublea in Fiji in the yean 1929-21 
had produced an unexpect^ result In India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures Of 
Indian labourers, as from Jannary 1920, while 
airangemeots were made for the early repAtt^ 
tion of sneb of tbem as detiied to return to 
their own country. In consequence, Jaege 
numbers left Fill. Many arrived In India com- 
parativeW destitute ; while oUien, who were 
colonial bom or whose long resldenee in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
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•odftl oonditionfl, found theniMlvet utterly out 
of {dnoe — ^Indeed foreigners — ^In their own conn- 
try« Betnmed emigrants from other colonies 
alao, being in diifioultieB owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1021, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Oaloutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colomes in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
renresencation of the FIJI Oovemment, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relatbns as they desind to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants. 
Friendly Service Oommittee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Oommittee to pennit_persons who could 

B rove that they had been in njl to return there 
they BO desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
8U(di time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 8rd April, 1022. 
and submitted Its report to the Government ox 
India. It has not Men published. 

In February, 1020, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was made, fnisr alia, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 5th November, 1020, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending tiie 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one. The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed ^ the rest of the Council induding 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members. As a protcet against this vote, all 
three Indian memDcrs resigned their seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently offered himsdf 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Council. A fredi clecdon 
was held during 1032 and as a result two Indian 
eonstltuencles returned their representatives 
to die Oouncil, but no candidate offered himself 
for deotion from the third constituency. 

In 1035, the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council advocated a system of nomi- 
naton in place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Associ- 
ation. European opinion was divided. 1%e 
Ctovemment of India supported the principle nf 
deotion and made representations to His 
tfajesty’s Government. The decision of His 
Majesty's Government is contained in the des- 
patch, dated the 20th July 1036. addressed by the 
Moretary of State for the Colonies to the Oovem- 
ment of Fiji. The main points of the deolai<m 
yma : — 



panel submitted by the Great Council of Native 
Chkds; 

(b) some of the European and Indian members 
should be elected and the others nominated ; 

(c) the circumstances were such as to make it 
impossible to arrange for representation cd the 
three sections of tiie population by means of a 
general franchise. The LegisUdive Council 
should oonsist d the Governor, 16 official mem- 
bers, 5 European members fS to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated), 6 
Fijian members (all to be selected as at present) 
and 5 Indian members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated). 

The Legislative Council as newly constituted 
mot in September 1987. 

Another important matter which js attracting 
attention is that of land tenure. Indians ex- 
perience a number of practical difficulties 
connected with the leases of land and the 
administration of the land law and they have b^n 
brought to the notice of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the Oovemment of India. 
In September 1986, the Council of Chiefs 
of Fiji agreed that all lands (including leases) not 
required for the maintenance of the Fijian owners 
should bo opened for settlement : that to further 
this end a Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into and to determine the amount of land 
nt^ed for proper development by the Native 
owners ; and that all land (including leased) not 
so required should be handed over to the Govern- 
ment to lease on behalf of the Fijians. The Fiji 
Government has not so far appointed the Com- 
mittee asked for by the Council of Chiefs and the 
position in regard to Indian land tenure is 
unchanged. 


Britifli Gnlawi.—Tbs ludiaa population 
la this oolony bslong almost snlinly to the 
labourlag eJasMS and their grievances are mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 121ft, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr. J. J. Nnnan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A. Lnckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of Briush Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Oommittee of the Indian lft|is- 
latun^ which advised tiiat a deputation be sent 
from India to iavestigste conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen clroumstanees it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 19S2, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Filial, Keatings and Tivary vialtea 
British Guiana. Mk. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the poet of Dixector of Agricnltnre. 
Bombay ;Diwan Bahadur F. Kesava Pillai 
was an elected member of the Madras LegislaEtlve 
Council of whidi he was also VIee-Fiesklent : and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Swvants of 
India Sod^ who had done cons l de r ahleamonnt 
of Social WdMte Work among the Depcemed 
Glasses in the United FtovineeB. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
Slat of January 1224. Thwam the end of the 
month a deputation from the Oolony of Biltiah 
Guiana, conilBtlag of Sir Joseph Nunan, Xt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Lnckhoo, K.C.. arrived 
In India for further dJseasslons. The S ta nding 


; the Depcemed 
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Bmlgratioii Oommittee of the Indian Legislature 
eTentnallT reported that while they wouM be 
inclined to iniew with favour the ookmiaation 
seheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, bmore making any definite reoommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Mahan^ Singh, M.A., G.LE., 
Bar-«t-lAw, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1926. His report was received on February 
Ist. 1926, and published. He made 
certain crttlcisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
In a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 


In March 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty's 
Govumment to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 


provisions of the special detiaratbry Ordinance 
whkh was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1928 and whl<h confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Col(my. 

Nothing Important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till September- 
October 1985, when there were labour disturb- 
ances on certain sugar estates. A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on (a) the causes which led up to the 
disturbances and (b), inter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates ; and to advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes. From the report of the Com- 
mission, which was published In December 1030, 
it would appear tnat the disturbances were 
primarily of an economic character and were 
inspired by grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and wnlch were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
labourer has somewhat deteriorated in the last 
few years. The abolition of the Indenture 
83 rstem was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutes a theorettoal advance, but as things arc at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 
measure of security provided by the Immlgiution 
Ordhumce in regajra to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supondslon of the Immi- 
gration officers in his relation with the jdantation 
authorities. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the Comottssion has recommended : 


Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928. 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 


<0 the creation by Government ot some 
autimrity with such powers as are considered 
neoessary tor tiie efficient safeguarding of tiie 
interests of both employed and employer ; and 
(U) the revision of the provision of the 
Emiwyers and Servanta Ordinance in 
the hw of more modem coDceptions of 
the relations between employer and employed. 
Aa a reralt, the Britlrir CNdaaa Govenunent has 
appointed a Oommisskmer of Labour and the 


other recommendatiouB are, It Is understood, still 
under consideration. 


West Indies Royal Cemmissioa- — The deci- 
sion of His Majesty's Government to appotot a 
Boyal Commission to conduct a compi^enslve 
survey of the social and economic problems 
affecting the group of the West Indian (Colonies 
was annonneod by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies In the House of Commons on the 
14th June, 1938, in the course of the debate 
on the Colontai Office vote during which dis- 
cussion largely centred around conditions in the 
AVest Indies. The actual terms of the Commis- 
sion (which were announced in the House of 
Commons on the 28th July) were the following : — 
” To Investigate social and economic 
conditions In the Barbados, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Windward Islands 
and matters connected therewith and to make 
recommendations." 


In view of the large number of Indians in 
Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana and the 
importance of the Indian case in these territories 
being properly presented before the litoval 
Oonimi^ion, the question of safeguarding the 
Interests of Indians engaged the attention of the 
Government of India. As a result of representa- 
tions made by them, they were able to secure 
the approval of His Majesty’s Government to 
the deputation of an officer to represent their 
views before the Commission and to assist 
Indians in the West Indies in the prosontatloD 
of their case. Mr. J. D. Tyson, C.B.E., I.C.8., 
who was secretary to the lit. Hon'hlo V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H., when tiie latter 
wont as the first Agent in the Union of South 
Africa, and subsequently represented the Govern- 
ment of India before the Joint Select Committee 
in South Africa on the Transvaal Asiatics Land 
Tenure Amendment Bill In 1930, was the officer 
chosen in this connection. 


2, Mr. Tyson sailed from Bombay on the 
8rd December, 1988, and arrived In Jamaica on 
the 5th January, 1989. The Commission had 
finished taking evidence in Jamaica oariy in 
December and so he was mainly concerned with 
expecting data for presenting necessary supple- 
mentary evidence to make the Indian case more 
complete and comprehensive. In British 
Guiana and Trinidad, he was able to accompany 
Indian delegations when they appeared befbre 
the Commission and helped in ehicldating their 
viewpoint where necessary. He also gave 
evidimoe before the Boyal Commission on behalf 
of the Govemm^it of India regarding Indians 
in Jamaica, British Guiana and Trinidad. The 
Commiwlon conduded taking evidence to- 
wards the end of March, 1989, and their Biepoit 
has not yet been published. 


(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

€«jrlOB mid Malaya.— The Government of 
India maintain their own agents in Ceylon and 

Malaya. 

The question of (he fixation of astandard miiif- 
mum Wage for India estate laboiirers in Ceylon 
and Malaya has been the subject of negotiatloni 
briween the Government of India and the 
CotoDiil Governments ever since the emfgratimi 
of Indian labour to the Colonies for the purpose of 
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tinskilled work was declared lawful in 1923 under 
the provisions of the Indian Emigration Act, 
1928. 

GQ¥1oii.'~A satisfactory sel^cmeut regarding 
the Bta^ard wage and other outstanding ques- 
tions affecting the interests of labourers was 
arrived at in 1927 and the legislation to give effect 
to it was passed by the Ceylon Legislative Council 
in December, 1927, as the ^Indian Labour 
Ordinance No.27 of 1927.' The standard rates 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the 1st January, 1929. In view of the 
considerable fall in the cost of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus- 
tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estaU'S were reduced early in 
1932, those In up-country being left Intact. A 
further reduction in wages took place in 1933 in 
view of the deterioration In the position of tin; 
rubber and tea industries. While agreediig to 
these proposals, the Government of India stipu- 
lated that the reductions should bo treat<*d as 
strictly temiKjrary and emergent and revision of 
rates on the upward grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived. 

As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1933, the Govornnient of 
India pressed for the restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates in force prior to the reductions of 1933 
were restored with effect from the 1st June, 1934. 

Binco September, 1035, there has been little 
or no recruitment of Indian labour owing to 
the depression In the tea and rubber Industrh’s. 
In September, 1937, with an increase of pros- 
perity in these two Industries, the demand from 
the planters for extra lalK)ur became insistent. 
Their reqtilrements were estimated at 20,000 
labourers, but the Ceylon Government decided 
to permit the recruitment of only 6,000 as they 
were anxious to absorb suitable labour available 
for employment. The Government of India did 
not feel Justified in permitting recruitment 
unless some revision of wages was promised and 
Indian estate laliourers were accorded the village 
Committee hauchlBO. The })osition in regard 
to the village Coinnilttoo franchise is explained 
in a later ])aragraph and the question of the 
revision of wagee was receiving tlio attention 
of the Wage Boards towards the end of 1938« 
Meanwhile there was no recruitment of Indian 
labour for the Ceylon estates. 

In 1936, as a result of a resolution passed in the 
State Couiu'U, the Ceylon Government appointed 
an Immigration Commission to conskU'r and 
report upon the problem of non-CcyloiKsse work- 
ers in Ceylon, particularly with a view to the 
restriction and effective control of iinmigratlon 
into Ceylon of workers from otlicr countries, 
Including assisted estate labourers. Indians form 
the majority of the immigrants Iti Ceylon and 
they presented a memorandum to the Immigra- 
tion Commissioner. The report of the Commis- 
sioner was published In April, 1938. The 
Commissioner came to the conclusion that, 
although in tlie absence of statistics it was not 
possible to estimate tlie extent of Indian immi- 
gration, the immigrant came to share the 
work when it was available and when it was not, 
he returned to his home; that the immigrant 
workers .made possible an economic and genial 
advance whidi oooid not have taken place 
without them ; that Indians did not undeax^ut 


wages; that the existing means of coniaol o£ 
immigration were suflieJent and that the reetrlc- 
tion of Indian immigration for the protection 
of Ceylonese employment was not practicaWe. 
The report is under the examination of the 
Ceylon Government. 

AnoUicr piece of legislation affecting Indians 
in Ceylon was the Village Communities (.Amend- 
ment) Ordinance. The amendment sought to 
enfranchise all persons of cither sex other than 
Indian estate labourers thereby giving the vote to 
Europeans and Burghers who were previously 
excluded. This discrimination against Indians 
roused protest both in India and in Ceylon. 
With the object of removing the charge of obvious 
racial discrimination, the Standing i’ommlttco of 
the State Council made an amendment to the 
proposed Bill which had the effect of extending 
the franchise to those nieiiib(>rs of excepted 
cla.s8c8, i.e., (Europeans, Indians and Burghers), 
who pay land tax, and possess a speciflod area of 
land (5 acres). The practical effect of this would 
be to enfranchise the great majority of Europeans 
and Burghers and leave practic^ally the entire 
Indian estate labour population without 
the vote. A further protest was made to the 
Ceylon Government by the Government 
of India, who decided to stop the 
recruitment of labour for C(;ylon until this 
question was satisfactorily scttl(Ml. The Bill was 
passed by tlie State Connell but was reserved 
by His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

With a view to meeting the charge of racial 
discrimination, the relevant clause of the Bill 
was amended so as to exclude all laboiu'ers 
resident on estates, whether Ceylonese or Indian, 
from the village comndtteo franchise. The 
Original Bill and this amendment became law 
on Ist January, 1939 and it is felt that though 
de jure discrimination against Indians has been 
removed, de facto discrimination remains as a 
very large body of Indian estate labourers till 
in practice be excluded from the village franchise 
while the effect upon the Ceylonese will be 
negligible. 

Malaya. — In Malaya, standard wage rates 
which were considered suitable by both the Indian 
and MaUiyon Governments were introdfiiced in 
certain * Key * areas in 1928. The rates ftxcd, 
however, were reduced by 20 per cent, with 
effect from the 5th October, 1930, owing to the 
acute depression in the rubber industry. The 
Government of India accepted the proposals for 
the reduction in the wages but tlioy represented 
to the Malayan Governments that all Indian 
labourers who wished to be repatriated, either 
because Uiey were thrown out of employment, or 
because they were unwilling to work on wages 
lower than the standard rates, should be repatri- 
ated free of cost. As a result of this sugg^on, 
nearly 73,000 Indians obtained free repatriation 
between August and December, 1930. All 
recruitment of labour from India to Midaya, 
moreover, was stopped and only such persons 
were assisted to emirate to Malaya as had left 
their famiUes tlu^'e. The demxjssion in the rub- 
ber industry continued throughout 1031 and 1982. 
hut towards the end of 1038 there was an upward 
trend in rather prices. The ffgures eff repatria- 
tion showed a st^kly decrease and it was felt that 
th^ might be a shortage of labonr if prices 
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continued to rise. The Malayan Governments Government of India. The Malayan Delefja’' 
aocordinglyrequested the Government of India to tlon, after stating certain objections to these 
permit the reopening of voluntary assisted eml> proi^Bals, agreed to ^ace them before the 
gration from South India to Malaya which was Makyaii Governments for examination on their 
stopped in 1930. Assisted emigration was re- return to Ihfalaya. The Malayan delegates also 
Slimed in May, 1934 and was regulated by a agreed to have the suggestion of the Indian 
“ quota ” system subject to certain safeguards, representatives on certain other points, e.c., 
This system was continued iu 1934 and 1935 and the status of Indians in the Malaj'an States, the 
was stopped from 1930 when voluntary assisted provision of adequate educational facilities for 
emigration was allowed without a quota. In Indians of all classes, etc., examined by their 
1036 the Government of India sent a deputation Government. Future negotiations were to ho 
conslstingof the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sostrl, continued by correspondence and the Govem- 
P.C., C.H., with Mr. O. 8. Boxman, I.C.8., as his inent of India have addressed the Midayan 
adviser, to M^aya to examine the condition of Government on all the points raised. 


Indian labourers in Malaya with special reference 
to the rates of wages. During the visit of the 
Deputation, the Malayan Governments decided 
to restore half the cut which had been Imposed in 
1930 in so far as labour employed by them was 
concerned. The estates Immediately followed 
suit and the standard rates In force on the estates 
were fixed at 45 cents for men and 36 for women. 
There was widespread labour unrest towards the 
end of 1930. The Chinese labour on estates and 
mines struck work and as a result secured revision 
of wage rates. Over 12,000 Indian labourers 
employed by the Singapore Municipality also 
struck work in November, 1936, and the Munici- 
pality decided to give a minimum basic wage of 
52 cents a day to unskilled labourers, with free 
quarters and corresponding increases in the higher 
rates of wages of all labourers with effwt from the 
Ist March, 1937. The Deputation returned to 
India In January, 1937, and recommended the 
immediate restoration of the wages of Indian 
labourers to the 1928 level. As a result of the 
corrcspondenr(j between the Government of India 
and the Malayan Governments the latter restored 
the rates of 50 cents for men and 40 cents for 
women with effect from the 1st April 1937. 

This restoration of wages was however short- 
lived. The condition of the rubber industry 
deteriorated and the Malaj’an Government 
reduced the wages of the Indian labourers by 10 
per cent, with effect ftom the Ist May, 3938 and 
contemplated a further reduction of 30 per cent, 
from the Ist August, 1938. Tlie Government 
of India asked for a statement of the reasons for 
the first reduction and requested that. In the 
meantime, the reduction of wages should be 
postponed. The second reduction was not 
brought into force and the Government of 
India prohibited, with effect from 15th June, 
1938, all assisted emigration to Malaya for the 
punrase of unskilled work. 

Wrili a view to settling the differences that 
had arisen as a result of the stoppage of emigra- 
tion to Malaya and in order to discuss other 
outstanding questions, the Government of India 
accepted the suggestion of the Malayan Govera- 
meniB that a delegation from Malaya should 
visit India. This delegation came to India in 
January, 1939, and discussed the various points 
of interest with the Government of India. 
The Members of the Btanding Emigration 
Committee also met the members of the Malayan 
delegation and heard their views. The main 
qi^ion dlscuaBed was that of the rates of 
wages of Indian labourers in Malaya. Certain 
ptoposate for a recalculation of standard wages, 
fiir Sy on a fresh basis and partly on account of 
changed circmnstances, were made by the 


Banna. — WiUi the separation of Burma the 
position of Indians in that country ha*! to be 
watched with special care and attention. Be- 
tween July and Beptember, 1938, Indians iu 
Burma passed through very anxious times. 
Anti-Indian riots of an alarming character 
broke out iu Rangoon on the 26th July and 
continued till the Ist August. As the news 
spread to the districts and villages, rioting took 
place in various dlstjrlcts towards the end of 
July and the beginning of August. In a few 
places rioting continued till Beptember. Though 
the first outbreak of riots was brought under 
control, there was acute tension l)etween the 
Burmese and the local Indian communities 
which manifested Itself in a second outbreak In 
Rangoon early in September. Indian life and 
property became insecure during il)is pcriocl and 
about 31,000 Indian refugees were repatriated 
to India by the Shipping companies, by private 
relief committees and at the expense of the 
Government of Burma. The total number of 
Indians killed and injured during the riots is 
estimated at 164 and 711 resp^^lvely. The 
loss of Indian property on account of the riots 
is estimated between 18 and 54 lakhs. 

The serious situation in Burma hastened the 
decision of the Government of India to send 
out ttieir Agent whose appointment was already 
under contemplation. Mr. (>. A. Henderson, 
C.8.I., I.C.8., a senior I.C.S. officer from Madras, 
was temporarily appointed as Agent and ho 
took over charge of his duties towards the end 
of Beptember 1938. 

The Government of Burma app nted on the 
22nd Beptember a Committee t(j enquire into 
the riots and the personnel and the terms of 
reference are given oclow : 

Pemmnel. — (1) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
H. B. L. Braund, M.A., Bar-at-Law {Chairman) ; 
(2) U. Po Han, B.A., (Bar-at-Law), member of 
the l^blic ^rxices Commission, Burma; (3) 
Senator A. Rahim of Maymyo; (4) U Khim 
Maung Dwe, Pleader, Mandalay; and (5) Dr. 
M. A. Rauf, B.A., B.O.L., LL.D. (Bar-at-Law) — 
Meml>er8. F. 8. V. Domison, l.C.S.-Secretartf. 

TermJt of ref erenre . — 

(1) to inquire into and report on 

(a) the causes of the recent riots In 
Burma ; 

(b) the measures and actions taken by 
the police and civil officers durli^ 
the riots ; and 

(e> the loss of life and property and the 
desecration and dek^ctlon of 
religious edifices and bulldingi 
daring the riots. 
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(2) to make recommendations for the proven* 
tion of similar communfd or religious 
disturbances. 

In view of the importance and urgency of 
removing the underlying causes of the riots the 
Committee submitted an Interim Report which 
was published in January, 1030. According to 
the Interim Report, though the immediate cause 
or the occasion of the outbreak of the riots was 
the publication, or rather the discovery, of 
Maung Shwe Hpi’s book which is alleged to 
have insulted the Buddhist religion, the real 
causes were political, cc-onomic and social and 
lay deeper. The unsatisfactory conditions of 
land tenure and the resultant agrarian discon- 
tent ; the feeling of uneasiness which exists in 
the mind of the average Burman as to the future 
course of Indian immigration into Burma and of 
its effect upon the economics and social life of 
the Burmese ; marriages of Burmese women vrith 
Indian moslems and the activities of the organi- 
sations which have for their motto * Burma for I 
the Burmese ’ were, according to the Committee, 
some of the more important causes of the riots 
of 1938. The Final Report of the Inquiry 
Committee was published during April, 1930, 
and the R.ecommendations made in these two 
reports are receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. The questions under active 
consideration are (i) compensation for loss of 
Indian life and property and (ii) Indian Immigra- 
tion into Burma. 

Zanzibari — The small Protectorate of Zan- 
zibar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, has an Indian community of nearly > 
15,000 out of a total population of 235,000. 
Those Indians are mostly traders, and the trade In 
cloves—of which Zanzibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent, of the world’s supply — is largely 
in their hands. No problems ox any magnitude 
faced this community until July 1034, when a 
group of Decrees reflating the trade in cloves 
and prohibiting the free alienation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by the 
l^islative Council of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of H.H. the Sultan, 

2. Bo great was the apprehension of the 
Indian community in regard to these measures 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt to have their 
operation postponed, the Government of India 
deputed Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I.C.S., to visit Zanz- 
ibar and examine the effect of the Decrees on 
Indian interests. Mr. Menon expressed the 
pinion that (t) the clove legislation, i.e., the 
Clove Gi*owers’ Association Decree and Clove | 
Exporters’ Decree, and (iil the Land Alienation 
Decree, were objectionable from the point of 
view of the Indian community. In regard to (0 
he stated in his Report* whiw was published in 
January 1935, that Its effect would be to drive 
from the market most exporters of elovee and 
also middlemen in the internal market, who as 
already explained were almost entirely IiidJans. 

8. Alter consideration of Mr. Menon's 
recommendations and the comments of the late 
Resident of Zanzibar thereon, detailed comments 
on the Decrees were communicated to His 
MiUesty*s Government by the Government of 
India. Eventually, as a result of their repre- 
sentatk)!^ His Majesty’s Government dep^ed 
kfo. B. H. Binder, a ol^itered Accountant, to 
Zanzibar Jn April 1936 to review Mie position of 


I the Zanzibar clove industry. With the con- 
Icurrence of His Majesty’s Government the 
Government of India deputed Mr. G. S. Bozman, 
I.C.8., to act as an observer in connection with 
the enquiry. 

4 . Mr. Binder’s Report was publidied in 
November 1980 and he made the following 
recommendation for the control of the clove 
trade with the object of securing a fair price 
to the producer and preventing wide ff uctuatioiu) 
of prices. 

(i) Intnriuil markfftintf.—The purchase of 
cloves should be restricted to licensed buyers, a 
sole licence to buy and receive deposits of cloves 
being in the first Instance grantra to the Clove 
Growers’ Association. The Association should 
fix purchase prices according to quality from time 
to time, if possible for each season, and in so 
doing should take into account the profit or loss 
on each year’s working. The Association should 
have the power to appoint district representatives 
and local agents for purchasing cloves from the 
[growers, to be selected from existing local 
dealers and shopkeepers irrespective of 
nationality. 

(ii) Export trade. — No sales should be 
made by the Association except for export and to 
licensed exporters. The Association should not 
export direct unless oversea buyers desire to buy 
direct or other circumstances arise which neoesaf- 
tate this course. The right to limit the number 
of licensed exporters should remain but the licence 
fee should be reduced to a sum whlifii would be 
within the means of the small exporter and the 
levy on the export of cloves should be abolished. 

(in) Advisory Committae.— Mr. Binder 
recommended the establishment of an Advisory 
(Committee, to consist of two representatives of 
growers, one for Zanzibar and one for Pemba, two 
representatives of exporters and one of the G.G. A. 
to confer from time to time with the Board of the 
Association and to discuss the purchase and sale 
prices to be fixed. 

5. Mr. Binder’s recommendations were 
opposed both by the Indian community in 
Zanzibar and public opinion in India. Legislation 
which substantially gave effect to these reconsi 
mendations was, however, passed in the shape 
of the Glove (Purchase and Exportation) Decree, 
and came into force on the let August 1987. As 
a result of representatioiis by the Government 
of India, safeguards were provided in the form of 
(0 an assurance that ail Indians pfcvloualy 
engaged in the internal trade who applied for 
them would be given buying agent’s licensee and 
(ii) Indian representation on the Board of 
Management of the G.G.A. to the extent of a 
total membexsbip of seven, and on the Advisory 
Oommlttee to the extent of two memben 
out of six. These modificationB, however, 
did not satisfy the Zanzibar Indian 
eommunity, who refused to nominate their 
representativee, and organised an almost 
complete boycott of the clove trade, both in the 
int^oal market and on the export side. Their 
sympathisers in India also organised an equally 
I wectlve boyoott of Imports of Zanzibar doves 
into tbiscoiintry ; in this connection it BMist be 
remmnbered that over 26 per cent of the 
doves exported ttom Zanzibar nonaally omns 
into this oountry, and that India is aimostthe 
sole market for cfovssoftfae best quality. 
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6. The whole question of the clove trade was 

now re-examined by the new Kesident in the 
light of the boycott and, following representa- 
tions by the Government of India, the Govern- 
ment of ZanjBibar, with the approval of thej 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, prepared a ' 
modified scheme for the control of the clove 
trade. Details of this scheme were explained 
in a memorandum which was published simul- 
taneously in Zansibar and India on the 3rd 
March, 1938. The main feature of tlie scheme 
was the withdrawal of the monopoly of the 
Clove Growers’ Association in the internal 
market. Any licensed dealer was to be fVee to 
purchase cloves, either from producers or from 
other licensed dealers, at prices to be arranged 
between themselves and to store cloves ns long 
as they wished. Producers indebted to Govern- 
ment under the l^nd Protection <Dcbt Settle- 
ment) Decree (explained in paras 10 and 11 
below) were to sell only to the Clove Growers’ 
Association, but other protlucers were to be 
free to sell their cloves t/) the Association or to 
any licensed dealer. All cloves were to paas 
through the Assrwiation, before ultimate export. 
but the Association itaelf was not to sell to 
principal overseas markets os long ns the normal 
flow of exports was maintained. ! 

7. The Government of India were of opinion 
that the proposals were not free from certain 
f^eatures hela to be objectionable by local 
Indians and suggested that the possibility of 
evolving a satisfactory formula acceptable to 
them should be explored by means of a confe- 
rence at which alternate proposals and matters 
of detail could be discussed. The Government I 
of India also offered to depute an officer to 
render all assistance in effecting a settlement, 
if the proposal found favour with tlie Zanzibar 
Government. This was readily acceded to by 
them and the Government of India selected for 
this purpose Mr. G. 8. Bozman, l.C.S. (who had 
been deputed to Zanzibar in 1036 in c^onnection 
with Mr. Binder’s enquiry) — a choice which 
was welcomed by the Zanzibar Indian National 
Assoc iation. 

Mr. Bozman reached Zanzibar in the middle 
of April, 1938. Though the outlook for an 
amicable settlement seemed rather gloomy at 
various times during the negotiations. It became 
possible to announce an agreement on the 5th 
Slay, thanks to the co-operation of the local 
IndiM community and the accommodating 
spirit of the Zanzibar Government. 

8. The main objections of tlie Indian commu- 
nity to the original proposals were {i) that 
paxticlpation In the export trade was very much 
restrict, (ii) that freedom of purchase in the 
internal market was permitted only witii pro- 
ducers not indebted to Government, and iiii) 
that the proposed traiutport scheme for the 
ccmveyance of doves from producers was liable 
to used as an inducement to attract all sale 
of doves to the Glove Growers’ Association. 
According to the compromise arrived at, ex- 
p(»ten are free to purchase op to 00 per cent, of 
the quantity to exported from other than the 
Amociation’s stocks, so that half the export 
trade is not subject to control. In the view of 
the Zanzibar Government this measure of 
oonfrol could not be dispensed with if export 
prices are to be maintained at a stable levd. 


As regards the internal market, produce! 
indebted to Government are under obligate 
to sell to the Clove Growers’ Association onl 
so much of their stocks as will set off the Insta 
ment due to Government under the debt redemf 
tion scheme. Under the modifled transpoi 
scheme, cloves will be brought to toarket centre 
where dealers and the Glove Growers’ Assocla 
tion will have an equal chance with the prodnoei 
The ag^ment has been given effect to by th 
Clove Decree, 1938, and so far has been worklni 
smoothly. 

9. Closely allied witli the control of the dov! 
trade were the problems of indcbtednoai and thi 
restrictions on the alienation of land. 
land alienation Decree passed in 1934, besldei 
restricting the passing of land out of the hands o: 
the Arab and African plantation owners Intc 
those of Indians, establisned, for one year In th< 
first instance, a moratorium on debts secured 01 
land mortgi^ge. This moratorium was latoi 
extended from time to time, pending a settlement 
of the whole problem of indebtedness. Mr, 
Mcnon’s inquiries In regard to these questions nlac 
discussed a position unsatisfactory from the 
Indian point of view. After conslderatton ot 
his recommendations the Government of India 
suggested to the Government of Zanzibar that the 
position was sncli as to require review. The 
latter agreed to make a fuller investigation oi 
the Indebtedness question, and appointed a 
Commission for the purpose. This (Commission, 
which included one Indian member (Mr. Tayaball 
Itajabali), produced a report which on the whole 
supported the position taken up by the Indian 
oomrounlty In this respect. The Government of 
Zanzibar, however, found themselves unable to 
accept the report as it stood and formulated 
alternativo proposals. 

10. Ilepresontatlons were made by the Govern- 
ment of India and aftor*^ considerable discussion, 
a Bill drafted by the Attorney General of Zan- 
zibar In consultation with Sir Krnest Dowson was 
passed Into law as the Land l^rotection (Debt 
Settlement) Decree, which came into force on 
the 1st December 1937. The principal features 
of the scheme embodied In the Bill are 

(a) Adjudication of the debt with a view to 
ascertaining the actual amount lent (or value of 
goods delivered on credit) and allowing a fair 
rate of interest thereon. 

(b) Valuation, by an officer appointed by 
Government for the purpose, of both mortgaged 
lands and lands sought to bo attached by 
unsecured creditors. 

(c) The Government to pay off the creditor 
to the extent of the value of the land threatened, 
and to assume the position of mortgagee, in 
respect of the amount paid. 

(d) Where the value of the land as estimated 
by the officer appointed to value it is insufficient 
to satisfy the debt, the creditor will be free to 
challenge the valuation either by instituting a 
suit for foreclosure or sale or by applying for an 
order for sale or attachment. 

(6) On any such proceeding being taken, the 
C!ourt will in the first instance proc^ to value 
the property In such manner as it oonsldns 
prop^, unrestricted by the rules contained in the 
Biiiwhiob govern the actual valuation. 
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if) The Court’s valuation must not be less 
than the official valuation. If It is greater the 
Government must give effect to it, unless the 
debtor himself prefers that the proceedings 
against his land which have commenced shall 
take their ordinary course. 

{g) Repayment by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the Government on his behalf 
and interest thereon to be effected by suitable 
instalments having due regard to the necessity 
of leaving moans at his disposal to provide for 
the proper husbandry of the land and for the 
livelihood of himself and his family. 

The moratorium imposed by the Land Allon> 
ation Decree of 1934 was lifted at the same time. 
The new scheme has, on the whole, met with a 
favourable reception from all communities in the 
Protectorate. 

Mauntius. — In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a {)eriod 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that oonsiderntion of the 
request should await the results of a local 
Investigation. The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities ; and in Decern' 
bar, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
Kunwar (now Sir) MaharaJ Singh, left India to 
conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Sir Mahara] Singh's report was published 
by the Government of India in August 
1926. The various recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 192tt, the Government of India 
received a reply from W»e Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar MaharaJ Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, etr., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Haiurltius cither In the Immediate or near 
future. Witti regard to Kunwar MaharaJ Singh’s ' 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest I 
to the Indian population resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The condition of Indians in this Colony 
continued to romnin satisfactory till 193« 
when there Were labour disturbances on certain 
sugar estates employing Indian labour. The 
(Colonial Government appointed a Commis- 
sion to enquire into and report on the distur- 
bances. The oommisaion reported during 1938 
and the most important recommendations 
of the Commission related to the necessity for 
the formation of a Department of Labour 
and the enactment of suitable labour legislation 
in place of the l^abonr Ordinance of 1922 which 
mainly dealt with indentured labour. Both 
recommendations have been given effect to and 
the Labour Ordinance of 1938 which closely 


follows the Malayan Labour Code should prove 
of considerable benefit to the Indian labourers, 
a large number of whom are employed on sugar 
estates. The Industrial Associations Ordinance 
of 1938 provided for the regulation of conditions 
of employment, the establishment of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
generally the formation of industrial Associa- 
tion. This Ordinance, it will be observed, 
provides for collective bargaining by Industrial 
labourers. 

Canada and Australia.— The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions is that 
under the Canadian Dominion Election Act, 
Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy the federal 
franchise in eight out of the nine provinces. 
In the province of British Columbia, Indiana 
do not enjoy the provincial or the Dominion 
franchise and efforts so far made to remove 
this disability have not been successful. 
In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the franchise 
on the same footing as all other British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
I “Asia” the words, “except British India,” 
j This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
I to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
In Australia and is the fniition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Qoveminent to Mr. 
Sastrl on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922. As a result of tlte representations made 
In London In 1930 Informally by the late Sir 
Mohammad Shaft at the instance of the Govern - 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State. It was, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone that Indians did not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House. This disability was also removed at the 
end of 1934. By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia have been admittca to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Matexnity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
Is payable to men above 66 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have Tesidea continuously 
for at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension Is 
obtainable by persons, who. being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided oontlnu- 
onsly In Australia for at least five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amoimt of £6 is 
given to a woman of every dhiid to whi<^ she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabltaiit on 
tlie Commonwealth or Intends to settle there. 
This Legislation removes the last grievanee (rf 
the Indian community in Australia whioh was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & <jo., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business piu^mes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahoincdan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unprescnted, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The numl>er of the latter, especially Parsoes, 
is considerable. Tliroe Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the 
House of Commons. Since 1910 six Indians — 
tlie late Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter, Sir Hinsha MuUa, Sir 
Shadl 1^1 and Mr. M. K. Jayakar — have served 
on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Three Indians are Advisers to the Secretary of 
State for India. In 1010, the late Lord Sinha 
was the first Indian to bo raised to the peerage 
and to bo appointed a member of ttio Home 
Government. 

lodia HoaM. 

Bigh Commissioner for India , — This post was 
first established in 1020 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been : — 

Sir Wm. Meyer, l.o.s. (llctd.), 1920-22. Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalai, 1023-24. Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, 1925-31. Sir Bhujxjudra 
Nath Mitra, 1031-30. Sir Firozkhan Noon, 193G. 

In March, 1030, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwyoh, erected and 
famished at a cost of £824,000. The design j 
of this noble building, which has a frontage i 
of about 180 ft. oppf^te the Waldorf Hotel,! 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.B.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Althou^ exivesslon of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found In the Interior, 
the arriiitect liaa given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Indoding base- 
ment and meszanine floors, there are twelve 
floors In all, the available space for derical 
w<H:k alone being between 60,000 and 60,000 ft. 

total hei|^ from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This ball Is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on elGtier side of the exhibition hiul there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public etaircase leads to a 


gallery round the octagonal hall on Oie firs 
floor. This gallery in Its ttirn leads to a hlgl 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and th( 
central portion of the library provides aocom 
modation for large receptions on speola 
occasions. 

The stalrcaso, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of tJio building. The walla of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone slmljai 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in tlie geometrical pattemi 
of the jail in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as couki be completely separated from 
the BtruotuTo was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof soarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
fanrel and the beautiful dark red ]mdouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
bonding have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of m)eclally selected Indian 
artists. The water supply Is entirely Indepen- 
dent of municipal servieo, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, wboru the central heating 
apparatus Is lostaUed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Offi<» of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad, 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it lathe student 
community whh^h cont^titutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
check oauMd by the Groat War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or ondcr-gradoate student, 
there are some youths of good family. Includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted Into the 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 600 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease In the number ol technical and industrial 
student. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) to 
London, Bdlnbnrgh, Cambridge, Ojeford, 
Glasgow, Bfanchester, Birmlnf^m, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centers. 
London absorbs about half the total. 
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SOCIETIES A^D INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


AHOLO-INDIAN A8800UTI0N, LONDON,— 
Kstabltohed in 1905 to promote thointerestfl 
and welfuro of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European ooumunitiea wherever resident by 
such means as may be deemed by the Connell to 
be desirable. Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
whether domiciled In India or not, are eligible. 
Hon. See. F. L. Sheldon, B.A., 23, Winchester 
Road, Oxford. 

BniTiBU Indian Union. — Founded In 1C23. 
Promotes friendship and understanding be- 
tween the two races. President : H. 11. H. 
the Duke of Connaught. Hon. Joint Secre- 
taries and Treasurer: Sir James McKenna 
and R. 8. Nohra, 43, Chalkhill Hood, Wcmbly, 
Middlesex. 

Gbntrai Hindu Socikty of Gukat Britain.— 
Founded for the expo.dtlon of Hindu philo- 
sophy ; to provide facilities for social inter, 
course between followers of different religions 
to create and strengthen better mutual under, 
standing ; to assist members in every reason- 
able way. President ; R. 8. Nehra. 43, 
ChalkhiliRoad, Wembly, Middlesex. 

Cbnteal Indian Colonial association, 
London. — Established to represent the 
Colonial Indians' cause to the Colonial Office, 
India Office, and other proper authorities : 
to protect, strengthen and enhance the 
Interests, political, social, commercial and 
religious, of Colonial Indians in all parts of the 
World ; to provide a central platform and 
meeting place for Colonial Indians in London : 
to promote, encourage and strengthen friend- 
ship and amity between Colonial Indians and 
other races ; to assist in the achievement ol 
fair and equal treatment to Indians in the 
Colonies by all constitutiona'l means. 
President ; R. S. Nchra. Hon. Sec.^ N. D. 
Tangrl. 

East India Association.— Founded in 186ft by 
Dadabhal Naorojl and other public men. Its 
object is to promote, by all legitimate means, 
the welfare of the inhabitants of India 
generally. The methods are — (1) by 
providing opportunities for tlie free public 
disouBslon, in a loyal and temperate spirit, 
of important questions affecting India ; (2) by 
promoting friendly social contact between 
Indians and English men interested in India, 
though the medium of sooial gatherings and of 
private meetings of members to exchange 
views on current Indian Questions ; (3) by 
lectures and the publication of papers or 
leaflets correcting erroneous or miueading 
statements about India and its administration i 
and (4) generally by the promulgation of sound 
and trustworthy information regarding the 
many weighty problema whicli oonfront Uie 
Administration In India, so that the public 
may be able to obtain in a chec^ and ponuiar 
form a correct knowledge of Indian affairs. 
Subscription, entitling a member to the free 
supi^y of the quarterly AsiaHo Review £1-5-0 
per annum. President : Lord tamington, 
Q.C.M.Q., G.O.I.K., Chainmn. Sir Malcobn 
Beton, K.c.B, Hon. Secretary: Sir Frank 
Brown, Kt., c.i.k., 3, Victoria, Street,S.W,l. 

INDIAN' CUAMBBR OF OOHUKROB IN GREAT 

Britain. — llA, Wormwood Street, London, 
£. 0 . 2 . 


Indian Ekfire SooiEry.—* Reorganised since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate Information as to events in India. 
President : Lord Middleton. Chairman of 
Committee : Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob. 
Hon. Secretary : Sir Louis Stuart, o.UE., 
48, Broadway, S.W.l. 

INDUN Gynkhana CLUB LTD. — Thombury Ave- 
nue, Osterley, Middlesex. Object : To provide 
facilities for sports, games and social inter- 
course for Inulans, particularly students, in 
Great Britain. The Club owns 16 acres of 
well-situated freehold sports ground with a 
recently erected fine Pavilion, at Osterley. 
Annual Subscription: £ 1-1-0. Ladies: 
10/ftd. Hon. Secretary : Mr. David 8. Erulkar, 
“ Africa House ”, 44/46, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E. C. 3. 

Indian Social Service Group.— 36, Well Walk, 
Hampstead, N. W. 8. 

The Indu Society (Art and Letters). — 
Founded in 1910 to promote the study and ap- 
preciation of India art and literature, in India 
and also in those countries which have been 
influenced by It have influenced India especially 
Java, Siam.Indo-China, AfghaniBtan,lran and 
the middle East. Lectures at which papers are 
read by leading British, Indian and Continental 
specialists have become a regular feature of 
the Society's activities. In order that the 
members resident abroad may be able to share 
in the benefit of these lectures, papers and 
proceedings are published bi-annually in 
” Indian Art and Letters ” which Is Issued 
free to members. In addition members 
receive free in return for their annual sub- 
scription (£ 1-11-6) volumes, as issued, on some 
subject connected with Indian art or literature 
published by the Society. Visits to private 
collections of Oriental Art are arranged from 
time to time. Exhibitions of Indian art 
are another feature of the Society’s activities. 
President : The Marquis of Zetland, G.c.s.l.) 
Q.c.i.E. Chairman of Council: Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K.c.s.l., K.O.I.S. Vice-Chair’ 
man : John do la Valetto. Hon. Treasurer : 
Sir Frank Brown, O.I.B. Hon. SeerHary : F. J. 
P. Richter, M.A., 3, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l. 

Indian Students Union and Hostel.— 112* 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. President : Sir Ewart 
Greaves, D.L. ; Hon. Treasurer : Harold G. 
Judd, o.B.E. ; Educational Secretary : S. 
Ormerod, b.a. (Oxon.) ; Hospitality Secretary : 

S. 8. Singha, b.a. ; Warden and General Secy. : 

T. D. Santwan, B.sc. 

Tbe India League — (Formerly The Oommon- 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 
of India for SmaJ (SeU-Bufe). Publishes 
Weekly Press Service, ” Rotes on India ” 
(monthly) ; Indian Information Bulletin 
(monthly). Sends speakers. Address: — 165. 
Strand, W.C. 2. Chairman i Bertrand Rns- 
selL Secretaries : James Marley and V. K. 
Krishna Henon. 

iNDUN OONOILIATION GROUP. — (Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Bond, R. W. 1). 
Chairman: Carl Hea^. Hon. Seeretary : 
Agatha Harrison. 2, Cranbourae Court, Albm 
Bridge Road, B. W. 11. % 
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Indian vitLAQG Weipare Association.— 
Its objects are ; — (1) the coUectiou and dis- 
semination of information on rural activities 
in India ; (2) the furtherance of schemes and 
experiments to promote rural welfare which 
are apmroved at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee; (8) the holdmg of Schools and 
other educational activities to arouse Interest 
in the needs of rural India. Chaiiman : 
Sir Francis Younghusband, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e. ; 
Hon. Secretary : Sir Gilbert Jackson, 7, Gains- 
borough Gardens, N.U. 3. 

Muslim Society in Great Britain.— Formed 
to safeguard and to maintain the interests 
of Islam and Islamic institutions. President : 
Madame Khalida Buchanan-Hamilton. 
Secretary : M. A. Kashld. Treasurer : Saiyed 
M. H. Tirmizey. 18, Eccleston 8q., S.W. 1. 

National Indian Association in aid of social 
Progress and Education in India — Founded 
by SCiss Mary Carpenter in 1870. Objects of 
the Association : — To extend a knowl^ge of 
India, in England, and an interest in the 
people of that country ; to co-operate with all 
efforts made for advancing education and 
social reform in India ; to promote friendly 
Intercourse between British people and the 
people of India. President: Lord Lamlngton. 
Chairman of the Committee : Sir Sclwyn H. 
Fremantle ; Hon. Secy. : C. P. W, Lloyd, 
c/o East India Association, 8, Victoria St., 
S.W. 1. 

New Burma Club.— 101, Great Bussell Street, 
W. C. 1. 

Northbrook society.— M akes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. Hon. Secretary : Pe 
Chichgar, Imperial Institute, S. Kensington. 

The Oxford Majus, — Formerly known as the 
Navaratman Club, and later as the Oxford 
United Club. The Oriental Club was Incor- 

n ttod with It in 1913. Its attitude towards 
an problems has been progressively Left. 
Full membership Is restricted to Indians. 
Meets on Sundays during term. Offioera elected 
each term. Address: President, The Oxford 
Majlis, c/o Union Society, Oxford. 

Parser Assocution op Europe inoorpobatio 
— Zoroastrian House, 11. Bussell Boad, 
Kensington, London, W. 14. Tel. Western, 
1667. 

BOYAL AsuTio Society.— Established 1823, 
obtoined Boyal Charter 1824, for the inves- 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts in relation to Asia Secretary : Ool. 
D. M. F. Hoysted, O.B.B., D.8.O., 74, Oros- 
venor Street, L<mdon, W. 1. 


Boyal Central Asian Society.— P mfdenf •• 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd, P.O., O.C.S.L* 

0. 0.1.E., D.s.o. Chairman : Field -Marshal Sir 
Philip Chetwode, Bt., o.o.B., O.K. Hon. 
Secretaries: Brig.-General Sir Percy Sykes, 
X.O.I.K., C.B., O.M.O. E. M. Gull, Esq., and 
Major £. Alnger, 8, Claiges Strtot, London, 
W. 1. 

Botal Bmpirb SociETT.— Formerly Boyal 
Colonia] InsUtnte. Northumberland Avenue, 

W. C. 2. Secretary : Archer Cust ; Honorary 
Corresponding Secretaries in India: C. T. 
Allen, O.I.E., Cawi^re; Lt.-C/(d. W. Bell, 
Dehra Dun ; C. T. Brett, Patna ; P. E. 
Fielding, Bombay; Major J. W. Gordon. 
C.I.E.. O.B.B., Jodhpur; Lt,-0ol. K. A. Gosnell, 

1. A., Peshawar; Dr. E. A. Heatley, Ajmer; 

I E. F. G. Hunter, Madras: R. B. Lag^, 

O.B.E., M.C. ; F. C. Morgan, Karachi ; E. H. T. 
Mackenxie, Bikaner; Capt. S. E. Tidy, 
Bangalore. 

Royal Society op Arts has an India leetton 
before which lectures are delivered on 
every phase of Indian life. 18,John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. Secretary: K.W. Lnokhurst, 
m.a. Secretary: Indian Section B. 
Lewis, M.A., D.phil. P.R. Hist.B. 

Boyal Inbtitutr op International Afpairb, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James’s Square. 
S.W. 1. Secretary: Ivison B. Macadam, 
O.B.B., u.v.o. 

Society por the Study op Bbliuions.— 
President: The Most Hon. the Marquess 
of Zetland, p.o., o.c.p.i., o.c.i.r. Chaiiman 
of Executive Committee : Sir E. Denison Boss, 
C.I.E., PH. Editor of Official Journal, 
“ Religions,'* F. Victor Fisher. Hon. Secy. : 
Miss E. Bird, 26, Buckland Orient, London, 
N.W. 18, 

Student Christian Movement op Great 
Britain and Ireland.— : W. D. L. 
Greer, Annandale, North End Boad, Golders 
Green, N.W. 11. 

Victoria League.— 81, Cromwell Boad, S.W, 7. 
Secretary : Miss Gertrude Drayton, 

Women’s Indian Assocution London 
Committee.— Hofi. Secretary: Miss Avabal 
Mehta, ll.b. (London), BaiHster-at-Law, 
171, Adelaide Boad, N.W. 8. 

World Congress op Faiths (ContinuatioB 
Movement).— Organised to promote a spirit 
of fellowship among mankind ihronidi reUglon. 
Chairman : Sir Francis TonnghustMUiil, 

X. C.8.I., R.c.i.B. Secretary : Arthur Jackman, 
36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


INDIAN REUGiOUS PLACES W WORSHIP. 


Buddhist.— The British Maha bodhi Society 
—41, Gloucester Boad, Begent's Park, N. W. 1 
(Chalk Farm). 

Christian.— Churches in every district of 
LondoPt 

Oaudiya Mission Society.— Okmeester House, 
OomwaU Gardens. S.W. 7 (Gloucester Boad). 

Hindu.— Hindu Association op Europe.— 80, 
Beteite Park, Hampstead, K.W. 8 (Belsise 
Park). 

Muslim Society in Oreay Britain.— is. Be- 
cleatoii Sqoaro, Vktorla, 8.W. 1 (Victoria). 


Muslim.— The London MOboub.— 68, Helroee 
Boad, S.W. 18 (8outbaelds7s.B.). 

PARSIE association OP SUROPE.— 11, EutSfti 
Boad, Kensington, W. 14 (Addison Boad), 
Bam Krishna Vitikananda Vedanta Sopif- 
YY.— 61,Luicastei Oat«,W. 2(Lanoast«r Gate). 
Shah Jehan Mosque. — Woking, Surrey 
(Woking. S.B.). • ^ 

Sikh.- Bhufbndra Dharmasala— 70, Stu- 
clair Boad, W. 14 (Addiaon Road). 
TBBOSOPBICAL SOdSTY IN BMaLAED>^6G, 

Gloucester Place, W. 1 (Baker Street). 
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Sport. 


, itet, like everythiog else in India, continues 
%o liiogreBS and the year under review shows that 
tha aduntry continues to become more and more 
ipokte-minded. Everywhere organisation is 
being tightened up and the standard of play 
generally at all games is improving with a rapidity 
wfiich 1^8 to the hope that the day Is not far 
distant when India will be able to hold her own 
in International competition in other games 
besides hockey. 

Indian sport suffered a great loss in the death 
of that fine sportsman, H.H. The Maharajah of 
Patiala, the man who bds done more for the 
game of cricket than any ^er man In India. 
Not only did he bring to the country the best 
English coaches but it was bis interest and active 
participation in the arganlsation rf the game 
which brought into being the present Board of 
Control tor Cricket in India, which eventually 
secured for India Test Hatch status. Fortunate- 
ly his son, the present ruler of Patiala, who is 
iaddentally a player with Test honours, is as 
great an enthusiast for the game as his father, 
and will carry on his father’s good work lor the 
game. 

Table Tennis received a fillp by the visit and 
tour of Bama and Beliak, former world champion 
and wherever they pl^cd they did so before an 
enthusiastic crowd. I^is visit has resulted in 
ttie game possessing a governing body of its own 
and there are indications that most of the pro- 
.Vinees will soon have a Table Tennis Association. 

With regard to racing which is still the most 
important sport in the country, legislation has 
resulted in the country-bred horse being given 
filter opportunities. The Turf Clubs are 
allc^iim mme money for stakes for races confined 
to the Indian horse and in Bombay the Western 
India Turf Club have devised a scheme whereby 
Indian boys are being apprentlsed as jockeys, 
and though it has not bMn in existence very 
long, holds out promise of unearthing some good 
riders. This will mean that the periodical 
invasion by English and Australian jockeys will 
become smaller and smaller as the scheme 
matures. The outstaiidlng owner this year was 
H.H. The MahuaiAta ofKadimir, tbc^ the 
Maharajah df 0waUdr won the two bto cup races, 
the King Emperor's and the Viceroy^ cups with 
hH FtoMint, m of the finest animals ever to be 
imported Ifito India. 

Professional boxing is showing signs of a revival 
especially in Bmnbay whkh was once its strong- 
hold, but the lack of a sultahle venue Is retarding 
progress, Im both Calcutta and Bon^y 
tournaments were held and several overseas 
tuners were seen in action. 

Hodkey, of course, continues to be the principal 
team game of the country and the big competi- 
tions attracted their usual huge crowds. The 


effect of better organisations is b^iuning to be 
felt and there seems little prospect offindia losing 
the position she has occupied for the past twelve 
years or so in International hockey. 

As far as cricket is concerned the opening of 
the Braboume Stadium last year has led to a 
movement for the provision of similar stadia 
in other parts of the country. The Banji 
Trophy tournament, which is the chief competi- 
tion in the country, is still languishing in the 
doldrums but the authorities are making efforts 
to stimulate interest in it. Somehow or the 
other the public have not taken to this tourna- 
ment and it is invariably run at a loss in spite 
of the fact that the best players in the country 
participate. The Bombay Pentangular tourna- 
ment is still considered the premier competition 
and this rather overshadows every other series. 
The presence of the Hindus in this years tourna- 
ment was most gratifying, their qnarrel with the 
Cricket Club of India being satismctorily settled. 

Once again a visit was received from a foreign 
team of tennis players and the American players 
were given a right royal welcome where they 
played and though they were on the whole too 
good for the Indian players whom they met, the 
^it proved that India's standard was on the up 
grade and no doubt the lessons learned will be 
assimilated with advantage to Indian tennis 
generally. 

A team of tennis players under Mr. Brooke- 
Edwards toured Europe and gave a good account 
of themselves undoubtedly gamering some very 
useful experience but the standard of the game 
generally is still below first class International 
grade. 

The British Empire team of swimmers and 
divert paid a brief visit to Bombay and in a 
match against the best local talent in the 
Braboume Stadium Podi proved much too gCiOd 
for anything India could put in the water agamet 
them but their visit did aquatics in Bcisbay 
considerable good. 

Football continues to a popular game in, the 
Monsoon and the various organisations are at 
last beginning to get together so that the g^me 
it being placed on a better footing than at any 
time in the past. 

Snags are being overcome gradually and with 
everyone working for the general improvement 
of the game the future of football in the country 
is bright. The soldier no longer holds sway. 
The Indian can now hcdd his own with himjwith 
the result that the bis tournaments are much 
more open and interestmg than they were in the 
past 

The minor sports, polo, yachting, golf and 
badminton are finding their recruits and is safe 
to say that never has so many of India't teeming 
milli^ been. so aports-iiiinded «s today. And 
better still sbousands more are playing the games. 



Raciiig. 


BangaloM. 


Madras Gup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. G. Subbarao’s Pride of India (Ost. 71b8.), 

Marts 1 

Mr. M. Virji’s Bcsolve (Tst. eibs.), O’Neale. . 2 
Mr. Gemini’s Bose Marie (9st. dibs.), Selby . . 3 
Mr. Gemini’s School for Scandal (gst. 71bs.), 

HiU 4 

Won by IJ lengths, ^ length, I length. 

Time. — 1 min. 16 3-6 secs. 

Apollo Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H.E. Sir Henry Gralk and Mr. B. G. Saulec’s 
Miniver (7st. dibs.). Falx Mahomed . . 1 
Mr. Gemini’s Mon Cheri (7st. ), B. McQuade . . 2 
Mrs.M. Tyrrell’s Catalan (Sst. Whs.), Bowley. 3 
Mr. B. Mahomed’s Merry Pass (Sst. lllbs.), 
Balfour 4 


Won by i length, i length, 3 lengths. 

Time. — 1 min. 43 3-6 secs. 

Bangalore Gup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Sion F. Nesslm’s Tali Story (Sst 11b.), 


Selby 1 

Messrs. H. P. Poddar and M. D. Somany’s 
Saxioola (Sst. 121b6.), Bowley . . . . 2 

Mrs. M. A. D’Arcy’s Albury (7st. 81bs.), 

Whiteside 3 

Mrs. N. £. Baymond’s Lord Cliancelior 

(gst. 31b8.), Marrs 4 

Won by 11 lengths, IJ lengths, i length. 


Time. — 1 min. 42 1-6 secs. 

Yuvaraja of Mysore Gup. Distance 1 mile, 

8 furlongs. — 

Mr. 1. Ebrahim’s Wahid al Iraq (Sst.) Evans 1 
Mr. T. A. Khan’s Tohalia (Qst. lib.), B. 

McQuade 2 

Mr. M. Virji’s The Viceroy (78t. 9lbs.), 

J. O’Neale 8 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Starlight (Ost. 21bs.), 

Selby 4 

Won by i length, 1 length, i length. 

Time. — 2 mins. 45 2-6 secs. 

BobbOi Cup. (Dlv. I). Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. M. Subblah’s Troutbrook (Sst. Slbs.), 


Evans I 

Mr. W. M. Somasunderam’s Essex Star 

(Sst. 9lbs.), H. McQuade 2 

Mr. J. McQuade’s Pantry Boy (7st. 21bs.), 

Bosen 8 

Mrs. A. Butherford’s Queen of Hearts (7st. 

61bs.), Meekings 4 

Won by 2 lengths. 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 


Time. — 1 min. 49 secs. 

Bobbin Cup. (Dlv. II). Distance 1 mile.-- 
Mk»Mumtax Begum’s Spilt Wine (7st. Slbi.), 

H. McQuade 1 

Mrs. D. P. Johnstone’s The Better *01e 

(7st. ISlbs.), Evans 2 

Mr. C. £. L. MUne’s SUver FoU (Set. lib.), 
Book 3 


Bfr. B. G. Sanies’s Grtto (78t. lib.), Fate 

Mahomed *4 

Won by 6 lengths, head, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 min. 60 4-6 secs. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s G<dd Cup. 
Distance 1 mile, 3 fuHongs. — 

Mrs. M. A. D’Arcy’s Albury (7st. Olbe.), 

Whiteside 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Sundown (78t. Olbs.), 

B. McQuade 2 

Mrs. N. £. Baymond’s Lord Chancdlor 

(Ost. 41b8.), Field 8 

Mr. J. F. D’Sousa’s Gaul (Sst. 121b8.), Evans. 4 
Won by 1 length, 4 length, neck. 

Time. — 2 mins. 28 1-6 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Baja of Akalkot’s Bio Bita (Sst. Kttbs.), 

Balfour 1 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Ambi al Iraq (Sst. 41b8.), 

Selby 2 

Mr. S. H. Mashal’s Moonshine (7st. 61bs.), 

Whiteside 8 

Mrs. T. A. Khan’s Turkey (Sst. Slbs.), H. 

McQuade 4 

Won by 4 length, 14 lengths, 1 length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 62 secs. 

B. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 8 furlongs.-^ 
Mrs. Edgar’s Blandford Lad (Sst. 11b.), 


Evans 1 

Mr. Sion F. NesslrU’s Footslogger (9st. 

Tibs.), Selby 2 

Mr. B. Summer’s Optrex (7Bt.) O’Neale . . 8 
Mrs. A. Butherford’s Queen of Hearts (78t. 

61bs.), Whiteside 4 

Won by 4 length, 1 length, neck. 

Time. — 2 mins. 2S 2-6 secs. 


BarrackpafF. 

Chester Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Messrs. N. D. Bagree and Edgar's Grimage 


(Sst. 71bs.), Morris 1 

Mr. C. £. L. Milne*Bobertson’s Al>stract 

(Sst. 31bs.), Southey .2 

Mr. W. B. EUiott’s Flare (7st. KAbs.), 

Stead • 

Sir David Esra and Mr. £. Esmond’s Black 
Peril (Sst. 121bs.), Erroer 4 


Won by { length, a neck, | length. 

Time .— 1 min. 2 4-5 secs. 

Criterion Plate. Distance 0 furlongs.--- 
H.H. the Maharaja of Koihapur’s Attwant 

(7st. 121bs.), Malavich 1 

Messrs. N. D. Bagree and Edgar’s Grimage 
(Sst. lllbs.), Morris . . . . .. 2 

H.H. the Maharafa of Kolhapur’s NatioiuU 

Flag (Sst. lOlbs.), Jones B 

Sir David Ena and Mr. E. Esmond’s Black 
Peril (Sst. Slbs.), Biekaby .. .,4 

Won by a head, 14 length, { length. 

Time.— 1 min, 13 4-5 secs. 
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Racing. 


BomlMy. 

Gftneshkhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shlvaji 
The Great (Tst. Tibs.), B. Britt . . . . 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Inflation 

(Tst. Tibs.), Orme 2 

Mr. MahomedalU’s liOchness (Tst. lllbs.), 

Whiteside 3 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclaro (Ost. dibs.), Mar- 
rable 4 


Won by ^ length, 11 lengths, a short head. 
Time — 1 min. 16 secs. 

Wellington Plat-e. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Inflation 

(Tst. lllbs.), Selby 1 

Messrs. S. Bagree and jBdgar’s Synagogue 

(Sst.), Cook 2 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Panna Prince (Tst. 

lllbs.), Whiteside 3 

H.H, the Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship 

(Sst. 41b8.), Book 4 

Won by a short head, a short head, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 87 1-6 secs. 


November Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. P. B. Avasla’s Bachelor’s Bard (Sst. 

121b6.), Bum 1 

Mr. A, C. Ardeshlr’s Olanely (flat.). Cook .. 2 
Major-General Nawab Khusru Jung’s and 
Mr. y. Bosenthal’s Kara way (Sst. 121bs.), 

Brace • 8 

Mrs. A. Svamvur’s Who’s Who (Tst. Olbs,), 

Whiteside 4 

Won by 1 length, 11 lengths, a neck. 
Time. — 1 min. 14 8-6 sec. 

Cheveley Handicap. Dlnstance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Sultan Chlnoy’s Talk (Tst. lOlbs.), 

Meeklngs 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship 

(Sst. 121bs.), Book 2 

Messrs. S. Bagree and Edgar’s Synagogue 

(Sst. lOlbs.), Cook 8 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s BlvaUl (Tst. IZlbs.), 

Alford 4 

Won by a short head, 1| lengths, 1 length. 


Time.— 1 min. 40 8-6 sees. 


Wavertree Handicap. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Bve^s Jlhkee Boad (Tst. 41b8.), White- 

side 1 

Hon’ble Mr. Bhantldas Askuran’s Oceanus 

(Ost. 4lbs.), Cook 2 

H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s Gay Talkie 

(Sat. £lb8.), Book 8 

Sir Horn! Mehta’s Nasu (Sst. 41bs.), Selby . . 4 
Won by 2 lengths, a head, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 10 secs. 


Hurtswood Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 

Mr.SkmF.Nesaim'sTaU Story (Sat. iSba.), 

Evans 1 

H.H. the Mahan^t^ of Bajplpla’a Shlpatxdi 
(Sat.), Selby • .. .. .. 2 


Hon’ble ML. Snantldas Askuran’s Budapest 

(Sst. 2lbs.), Cook 8 

Mr. P. M. ^lalal’s Gondea (Sst. Tibs.), Alford . 4 
Won by IJ lengths, | length, ^ length. 
Time.— min. 64 secs. 

Durdans Plmc. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 

H. H. Tlv Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shlvaji 
The Gi’cat (Sst. Tibs.), Cook . . . . 1 

Nawabzada Yemln-ul-Muluk of Bhopal’s 
Mas d’Antlbes (Sst. Olbs.), Burn . . 2 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Inflation 

(Sst. 61bs.), Selby 8 

Major-General Nawab Khusru Jung and 
Mr. V. Bosenthal’s Karuway (Tst. lOlbs.) 

Meeklngs 4 

Won by i length, 1 length, J length. 
Time — 1 min. 63 4-6 secs. 

Bangalore Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mrs. P. Bussell Stewart’s Bhuthnath (Tst. 

Tibs.), Whiteside 1 

Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran's Miss Lena 

(Tst. Tibs.), Cook 2 

Sir Homl Mehta and Sir Jamshedji Duggan’s 
Vanity Fair (Sst. lllbs.), Selby . . . . 8 

Mr. G. Subbarow’s Pride of India (Ost. Tibs.), 
Burn 4 


Won by 1 length, f length, a neck. 
Time — 1 min. 16 2-5 secs. 

Windsor Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Major-General Nawab Khusru Jung and 
Mr. V. Bosenthal’s Karaway (Tst. 12lbs.), 

Evans 1 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Bachelor’s Bard (Sst. 

81bs.), Whiteside 2 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (Sst. fllbs.), 

BeU 3 

Nawabzada Fakr-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 

Zayder Zee (Ost.), Bum 4 

Won by a short head, a sliort head, a 
short head. Time. — 1 min. 26 3-5 secs. 


Sandown Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Gay Talkie 

(Sst. 4Ibs.), Book 1 

Mr. Eve’s Jinkee Boad (Tst. ISlbs.), White- 

side 2 

Mr. Sion F. Nesslm’s Tall Story (Ost.), 

Evans '..3 

Mr. Eve’s Irongrey (Sst. Tibs.), Bum . . 4 


Won by | length; 2 lengths, 2| lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 8 secs. 

Mentmore Handicap. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Bivalll (Tst. 121b6.), 


Maxwell ' 1 

Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Oceanus 

(Tst. 121be.), Cook 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shlvaji 

The Great (Ost.), Obald 8 

H. H. The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lorddiip 

(Ost.), Book 4 

Won by 1 length, f length, a neck. 


Time, — 2 mins. 6 8-6 secs. 
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Id*r Gold Cap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Ifr. 6. Subbarow’s Hnsn Ara (Ost. 4 lb8.)» 
Brace 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pompeian 
<8st. nibs.), Whiteside 2 

Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran's Miss Lena 
(Ost. 41bs.), Cook .3 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Tomtit (Ost. 41bs.), 
Maxwell 4 

Won by a head, 4 lengths, | length. 

Western India Cup. Distance 1 mile. 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (7st. 12lb8.), 
Burn 1 

Mr. M. N. Billimoria’s My Billy (8st. 41bs.), 

Field 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Bachelor’s Bard (7st. 

121bs.), Evans 3 

H. K. The Maharaja of Idar's His Lordship 
(8st. 81b8.), Book 4 


Won by 2 lengths, a head IJ lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 40 secs. 

Craven Stakes. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs. A. Svamvur’s Who’s Who (8st. Olbs.), 


Evans . . . . . . . • . . 1 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (Sst. Olbs.), 

Hutchins 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cash 

(8st.), Cook 3 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain 

(78t. 71bs.), Meeklngs 4 

Won by a neck, 4 length, 1 length. Time. — 
1 min. 28 secs, 

Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 11 miles — 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Motky( Sst. eibs.), Burn .. 1 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Bomney 

(Sst. Olbs,) Bond 2 

Mr. Eve’s Dongrey (78t. Slba.), Orme . . 3 
Hott‘b)e Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Oceanus 

(Sat. Olbs.), Cook 4 

Won by a bead, a neck, i length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 38| secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke 

(Ost.), Brace 1 

Nawabxada Yemin*nbMulk of Bhopal’s 
Advance (Ost. Tibs.), Bum . . . . 2 

Mr. Oosman Chotani’s Maharaja’s Clioice 

(Ost. Tibs.) Britt, 8 

Lt.-CoI. Zorawar Singh’s Jayant (Ost.), 

Evans 4 

Won by 1 length, 8 lengths, 1 length. 

CambridgeMilre Stakes (Div. I.). Distance 
1 mile, 1 furlong. — 

Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Budapest 

(Sst. 41b8.), Marrable 1 

Mr. Eve’s Pressman (7st. 7Ibs.), Stead . . 2 
Mr. Amasuriya’s Bosewood (Sst. 41bs.), 
Brace 3 


The Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (7st. 

Idbs.), Whiteside 4 

Won by 14 lengths, a short head, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 53 2*6 secs. 

Cambridgeshire Stakes (Div. II). Distance 
1 mile, 1 furlong. — 


Mr. Manton’s Levant (Sst. 12lbs.), Cook . . 1 
Mr. P. M. Daver’s Haut Monde (Sst. 11 lbs.), 

B. Bell 2 

Mr. M. AH Asker’s Dominic (Ost. 41bB.), 

Britt 8 

Mr. H. Bomer’s Maroc (Tst. ISlbs.), Marra- 
ble 4 


Won by 1 length, | length, 24 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 62 2*6 secs. 

The Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance 14 


miles, — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s One I 

Love (Ost,), Sibbritt 1 

Mr. Edgar's Juvigny (Sst. 71b8.), Stead . . 2 
The Baja of Bobbili’s Multissimo (Ost. 

4 lbs.), Cook 8 

H. H. The Maharaja of Idar's Gay Talk 

(Ost.), Brace 4 

Won by a head, 1 length, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 4 1*5 secs. 

Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Nawabzada Fakr*ul*Mulk of Bhopal’s') 1 

Zuyder Zee (Ost. 41b8.), Obald . . VDead 

Mr. K. H. Mehta's TicantolTst. lOlbs.). 


Mr. M. Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (Set. fUbs.), 
Burn 8 

Messrs. Bagree and Edgar’ Synagogue 
(Sst.), Cook 4 

Won by Dead>heat, 2J length f length. 


Tom Le Mesurier Plate (Div. I). Distance 
6 furlongs. — 

The Baja of Akalkot’s Seventh Heaven 

(Sst. Slbs.), Bum 1 

Mr. Manton's Wheel of Fortune (Set. 61bs.), 

Cook 2 

Messrs. M. H. and A. K. Ahmedbhoy’s 
Prince Hllal (Ost. 31bs.), Evans . . . . 8 

Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s White 
Flower (Ost. Tibs.), Obaid . . . . 4 

Won by 14 lengths, a neck, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 20 secs. 

General Obaldullah Khan Memorial Gold 
Cup. Distance I4 miles. — 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Four 

Aces (Sst. Tibs.), Sibbritt I 

Messrs. M. H. and A. K. Ahmedbhoy’s Xing 
of Diamonds (Tst. 121b8.), Evans . . 
Mr. 8. D. Abraham’s Jlraas (Tst. Tibs.), 

Simpson 8 

H. H. The Maharaja of K(4hapar*s Golden 
Ticket (Sst.), Britt 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 24 lengths, 1| lengt&s. 
Time.— 2 mins. 17 8-6 secs. 
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Jamnra Cap, Distance 6 fmlongs. — 

Mr. Osman Chotani's Pompom (Sst. Slbs.), 
Britt . . . . .... . . 1 

Lt.'Ool. Zorawar Singh’s Jayant (Sst. 41bs.), 

Evans ..2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pom- 
peian (7 at. 101 bs.), Sibbritt . . . . 8 

H. H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Quicksilver 
(Sst. 71bs.), Mahomed Khan . . . . 4 

Won by ^ length, 1 length, lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 14 secs. 

Grand Western Handicap. Distance 1^ miles. — 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaji 
The Great (Sst. 121b8.), Britt . . . . 1 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Motky (Sst. 41bs.), Burn . . 2 

Nawabzada Yemln-ul-Mulk of Bhopal's 
Mas d’ Antibes (Sst. 121bB.), Obaid . . 3 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kajpipla’s Romney 

(Sst. Slbs.), Bond 4 

Won by a neck, IJ lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 6 secs. 

Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate. Distance 


7 furlongs. — 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play on (Ost.), Evans . . 1 
Mr. P. B. A Vasia’s Bachelor’s Bard (7st. 

Whs.), Britt 2 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone (Sst. Hb.), 

Rickaby 3 

Haurabzada Fahr-ubMulk of Bhopal’s Zuy- 
der Zee (Ost. 4lb8.), Obaid . . . . 4 

Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, a short- 


head. Time. — 1 min. 26 secs. 

Heath Memorial Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pompeian 

(Sst. 71b8.), Sibbritt 1 

Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Miss 

Lena (Sst. Slbs.), Cook 2 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Tomtit (7gt. lllbs.), 

Simpson 3 

Mr. H. Cartwright’s Bhutnath (Ost.), Field. . 4 
Won by 8 lengths, li lengths, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 18 4/5 secs. 


Bombay Arab Derby. Distance 14 miles. 
H.H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Four Aces 


(Sst. Slbs.), Sibbritt 1 

Mr. S. D. Abraham’s Jlrnas (7st. Slbs.), 

Simpson 2 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Golden 

Ticket (78t. Slbs.), Cook 3 

Mr. Sultan Chlnoy’s A1 Hamll (Sst. 51b8.), 
Obaid .4 


Won by I length, a shorthead, 24 lengths. 
Time .— 8 mins., 2 secs. 

Abberley Plate. Distance li miles. 

H.H. The Maharani of Baro4a’s Dignitary 

(Sst. laibs.), Book .1 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Vidalin (Ost.), Burn . . 2 
H.H. The Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Bouldnor 

(Sst. lllbs.), Selby 3 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cash 
'Book (Sst.), Britt .. .. .. ..4 

Won by f length, a head, 4 length. Time. — 
S ipjns., 5 2/5 secs, 


Druid’s Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 
Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone (Sst. Slbs.), 


Rickaby . . . . 1 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Terror (Sst. 
61bs.), Rook 2 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Glandy (7Bt. lllbs.). 

Cook 3 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s National 
Flag (78t. lllbs.), Britt 4 


Won by 14 lengths, a head, a shorthead. 
Time . — 1 min., 26 2/5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke (Ost. 

71b8.), Brace 1 

Hon’bie Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Bright 

Lad (78t. 41b8.), (^ook 2 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Jayant (Sst. 71b8.), 

Evans 3 

Mr. Jemini’s Rose Marie (Ost. 31bs.), 
Rickaby 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 4 length, a neck. Time. — 


2 mins., 7 secs. 

C. N. Wadla Gold Cup. Distance 14 miles. 
Nawabzada Yemln-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s Mas 
d’ Antibes (Ost. lib.), Sibbritt . . . . 1 

H.H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Gay Talkie 

(Sst. 71b8.), Brace 2 

The Raja of Bobbin’s Multissimo (Ost. lib.), 

Cook 8 

Mr. R. Shantidas’s Le Due (Ost. lib.), 

Marrable 4 

Won by a shorthead, 3 lengths, 14 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins., 38 1/5 secs. 

Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Terror (Sst. 

41b8.), Rook 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s One I Love 

(Ost. Slbs.), Sibbritt 2 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Glanely (78t. Olbs.), 
Cook 3 


Mr. Edgar’s Juvigny (Sst. Slbs.), Burn . . 4 
Won by 14 lengths, 1 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time . — 1 min., 38 4/6 seca. 

Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. M. All Asker’s Dominic (78t. 121bs.), 


Whiteside .'. 1 

Mr. Diamond’s Baqlava(08t. Slbs.), Cook . . 2 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cash 

(Sst. lOlbs.), Obaid 3 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Kingsbury (Sst. 41bB.), 
Bum 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 24 lengths, a shorthead. 
Time.— 1 min., 89 secs. 

Hughes Memorial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 
H.H. The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s 


Finalist (Ost. Hb.), Maxwell . . . . 1 

The Raja of Bobbin’s Multissimo (Ost. lib.). 

Cook 2 

Nawabzada Fakhr-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’a 
Zuyder Zee (Sst. 51b8.), Bum . . . . 3 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Phakos (Sst. 12 lbs.), 
Rickaby 4 


Won by 24 lengths, 4 len^, 24 lengths. 
Time,— 1 min., 3S secs. 



Raeing. 


BycuUa Club Cup. Distance 1} miles. — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s Qay Talkie 


(Sst. 81b8.), Brace 1 

Mrs. M, Clarke’s Motky (Sst.), Burn . . 2 
Nawabzada Yemiu-ubMulk of Bhopal’s 
Mas d’ Antibes (Ost. fibs.), Sibbritt . . 3 
Mr. Sultan Chinoy’s Talk (7st. dibs.), Orme. . 4 


Won by 3^ lengths, | length, i length. Time— 
3 mins., 1 2-6 secs. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Plate. Distance 7 
furlongs. — 


The Raja of Bobbin’s Catalan (7st. 71b8.), 

Whiteside 1 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk of Bhopal's 

Advance (lost.). Burn 2 

Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Miss Lena 

(Sst, 21b8.), Cook 3 

Sir Homi Mehta’s Vanity Fair (Sst, Qlbs.), 
Selby 4 


Won by a head, 1 length, a shorthead. Time — 

1 min. 26 3-5 secs. 

Turf Club Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. A. A. Jasdan’s Legion (Sst 7ib8.), 

Whiteside 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Four Aces 

(98t. eibs.), Sibbritt 2 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Laftat Aliah (78t. lllbs.), 

Orme 3 

Mrs. W. Buckley’s TohaUa (Sst. 7lbs.), 

Cook 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, a shorthead. 

Time.— -3 mins. 22 3-6 secs. 

Northumberland Plate. Distance 2 miles. — 


Mr, Gemini’s Affinity (78t. 121b8.), White- 

side 1 

H.H. the Maliaraja of Rajpipla’s Bouldnor 

(Sst. Sibs.), Selby 2 

Mr Sion F. Nessim’s Footslogger (78t. 121bs.) 

E. Britt 8 

Mr. Tiiamond’s Auto Buz (Sst. Slbs.), Cook. . 4 


Won by lengths, | length, ij) lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 29 1-6 secs^ 

Aga Khan’s Spring Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 
Mr. M. All Asker’s Dominic (Sst. 41bs.), 
Whiteside . . . . 1 


Mr. J. Reynolds’ Pressman (7st. 4lbs.), 
Orme 2 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond’s Flying 
Orders (Sst. lllbs.), Harding . . . . 8 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Motky (Sst. lib.), Bum . . 4 


Won by 6 lengths, a shorthead, | length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 4 4-6 secs. 

OScatta. 

Arthur Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond’s Flying j 
Orders (Sst. 1 lb.), Bickaby . . . . 1 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Grand March (Sst.), 
Manable 21 
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H. H. The Hebaraja of FoiUkiaeirt 
Saraaon (78t. 0 lbs.), Sibbritt . . « . S 

Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Bagree’s Flying 
Glance (9st. 41bs.), Slmpeon . . « . 4 

Won by 11 leiigtlis, 11 lengths, 21 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 28 secs. 

Hilliard Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclare (9st. Tibs.), 

Marrable 1 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Phakos (9st. 71bs,), 

Bickaby 2 

Bala of Bobbiirs Multissimo (Ost. 7 tbs.), 

Walsh 8 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 
Shower (9st.), Morris 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 11 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 27 3-6 secs. 

Cornwallis Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Messrs. N. D. Bagree and Choubey’s Dessert 
Night (Sst. 1 lb.), Simpson . . . . 1 

Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Oabarnao (8st. ISlbs.), 

Southey 2 

Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Bagree’s Flying 

Glance (9st. Hb.), Walsh 8 

Mr. K. Esmond’s Tetrazone (Sst. lllbs.), 
Bickaby 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 13 1-6 secs. 

Wellesley Plate. Distance 11 miles. — 

H. H. The Maharaja Sclndla of Gwalior’s 


Finalist (9Bt. 71bs.), Jones . . . . 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s One 1 

Love (9Bt. Slbs.), Sibbritt 2 

Mr. J. N. Musry’s Auto Buz (9st.), Scarlett. . 8 
The Maharaja of Parlaklmedl’s Gay Lover 
(98t. 71bs.), Brace 4 


Won by 21 lengths, 11 lengths, 21 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 9 1-6 secs. 

Middleton Plate. Distance 11 miles. — 

Messrs. Poddar and Somany’s Saxioola 

(Sst. 121b8.), Jones .1 

Mr. B. Foster’s Bteepburst (Sst. 1 lb.), Tait . . 2 
Sir David Ezra’s Pride of Birth (9st. 2 lbs.), 

Marlaud 8 

Messrs. Jayetileke and Wlerematblna's 
Warrior’s Cali (9st. 41bs.), Scarlett . . 4 

Won by 8 lengths, a neck, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 6 3-5 secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance 1} miles. — 

Mr. 8. K. Bhatter’s Cruhdmen Lanu (loat. 

41bs.), Scarlett 1 

Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Poddar’s DlUgtlit 

Girl (lost. Slbs.), Baker 2 ,, 

Bai Bahadur M. L. Chamria’s Tofu (IGst: 
71bs.), Urban 8 

Won by 1 length, 81 lengths, 21 lengths. 
Time.— 8 mins. IS 4-6 secs. 
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Klng'Smperor's Cup. Distance 1 mile. — | Kashmir Cap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


H. H. The Maharaja Soindia of Gwalior’s i 
Finalist (98t. 8 lbs.), Jones . . 1 1 

Mr. E, Esmond’s Phakos (Ost. 81bs.), 

Bickaby 2 

Messrs. Bagree and Choubey’s Desert Night 

(0st. Slbs.), Simpson 3 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s One 1 

Love (Pst. 81bs.), Slbbrltt 4 

Won by lengths, a head, a neck. 
Time. — 1 min. 88 2-5 secs. 

Macpherson Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

Mr. P. D. Bolton’s Martara (Pst. Slbs.), 

Simpson 1 

Mr. F. Colliugwood’s Poet’s Walk (Tst. 

nibs.), Stead 2 

Mr. 8. J. Nawes’ Ballyrobert (Tst. 41b8.), 

Percival 3 

Messrs. Poddar and Somany’s Saxicola 
(Pst. 41b8.), Jones 4 


Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, a head. 

Time. — 2 mins. 34 1*5 secs. 

Viceroy’s Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

H. H. The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s 


Finalist (Pst. Slbs.), Jones .. .. 1 

Mr. P. D. Bolton's Martara (Pst. 2 lbs.), 

Simpson 2 

The Raja of Bobbin’s Multissimo (Pet. 81bB.). 

Walsh 8 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s One I 
Love (Pst.), Slbbrltt 4 


Won by 3| lengtlis, a neck, 2 lengths. 
Time.--8 mins. 1 3-8 secs. 

Grand Annual. Distance 2 miles. — 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir's Clear Art (Pst.)* Ralston. 1 
Mr. G. N. Musry’s Winning Post (12 st.) 

Slbs.), Walsh 2 

Mr. S. K. Bbatter’s Criulskeen Laun (12st. 

Tibs.), Scarlett 3 

Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Poddar’s Diligent 

Girl (list. Slbs.), Baker 4 

Won by | lengths, 1 length, 3j^ lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 32 3-6 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

Mr. S. J. Nawes’ Ballyrobert (Sst. 81bs.), 

Slbbrltt 1 

Mr. R. Foster’s SteejAmrst (Sst. Slbs.), Tait. 2 
Miss S. O’Dowd’s The Recruit (Tst. 181b8.), 

Southey 8 

Messrs. Jayetileke and Wlekremasinha’s 
Warrior’s Cfdl (Pst. 41bs.), Jones . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 2( lengths, 3 lengths. 

Time. — ^2 mins. 34 secs. 

Calcutta Plate. Distance 3 furlongs. — 


Messrs. Davis and Gujadhur’s Bangor (Pst.), 

McPherson 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Chhatrasal (8st. 4lb8.), Slbbrltt .. ..2 

‘Mr. S. J. Jubbay’s Paper Boy (Pst.), Jones. 3 
Mr. Hothead’s Eeflectlou (8st. 61bs.), C^arr. . 4 


Won by a head, a neck, | length. 
Time.— 1 min. 18 4-5 secs. 


Mr* R. L. Pereira’s Don C»sar (7st. Plbs.), 

Stead 1 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. £. Esmond’s Flying 
Orders (Sst. 41bs.), Jethin . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedl’s Gay Lover 

(Sst. nibs.), Slbbrltt 3 

Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Bagree’s Flying 
Glance (Sst. Plbs.), Marsden . . . . 4 

Won by | length, a head, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 25 3-5 secs. 

New Year Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s BaQlava (Sst. Plbs.), 

Walsh 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Chhatrasal (Sst, Slbs,), Jones . . . . 2 

Mrs. D. Hickie’s Flamlnius (Sst. 4lb8.), 

McPherson . . 8 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. £. Esmon’s Black 
Peril (Sst. lOlbs,), Blackshaw , . . . 4 


Won by lengths, 2 lengths, t length. 
Time. — 1 min. 25 3-5 secs. 

Metropolitan. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 


National Flag (7st. Slbs.), Malavich . . 1 
Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (Sst. 41bs.), 

Southey 2 

Mr. Edgar’s Juvigny (Sst. 41bs.), Stead . . 3 
The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay 

Lover (Pst. Tibs.), Jones 4 

Won by | length, 2 lengths, a short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 13 secs 

Cooch-Bebar Chip. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Atiwant (Sst. ISlbs.), Jones . . . . 1 

m. 8. J. Nawe’s BaUyrobert (Pst. 21b8.), 
Marland . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. R. Earle’s Monocle (Sst.l libs.), Raffaele 3 
Mr. F. CoUingwood’B Poet’s Walk 
(Sst. ISlbs.)* Stead 4 


Won by a neck, 1^ lengths, 1^ lengths. 

Time. — 2 mins. 23 3-5 secs. 

Beresford Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mrs. H. M. Thaddeus’ Sunny Kent (Sst. 

Slbs.), Jones 1 

Mr. 6. N. Musry’s Winning Post (Tat. ISlbs.), 

Ralston 2 

Sir W. Raddock and Sir W. Lamond’s 
Ringsend (Pst. 4lb8.), Carr . . . . 3 

Mr. A. H. C. Rostron’s Subway (Tst. ISlbs.), 

Marsden 4 

Won by a head, 1^ lengths, a short head. 
Time. — 3 mins. 1 sec. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance If miles. — 

H. H. The Maharaja Soindia of Gwalior’s 
Finalist (Pst. Tibs.), Jones . . . . 1 

Mr. P. D. Bolton’s Martara (Sst 121bs.), 

Simpson 2 

Mr. £. Esmond’s Phakos (Pst. Slbs.), . 

Blackshaw .. .. S 

Tim Ra|a of BobbUi’s MuRlBsimo (Pst. 31U.). ^ 

Won by 2| lengths, 2 lengGu, a ahost head. 
Time. — ^2 mins. 7 2>6 secs. 



Racing. 
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Governor’s Cup. Dlstuice If miles. — 

Mr. R. Foster’s Steephurst (Sst.), Enner . . 1 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 

Atiwant (98t.), Jones 2 

Messrs. Shatter and Higgins* Dictator (7st.), 

Perdval 3 

Messrs. Jayetlleke and Wicremaslnha’s 
Warrior’s Gall (Sst. Hb.), Stead . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, a neck, li lengths. 
Eonaldshay Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Messrs. Davis and Jujadhur’s Bangor 

(78t. ISlbs.), McPherson 1 

Mr. R. L. Pereira’s Don Caesar (9st. 

6 lbs.), Stead 2 

Mrs. E. H. Sayre’s Honey Bird (78t. lib.), 

Carr 3 

Dr. O’Connor’s Lucian (Sst.), Ermcr . . 4 
Won by length, a neck, | length. 
Time. — 1 min. 26 4-6 secs. 

Monsoon Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


Messrs. Poddar and Somany's Saxicola (Pst. 

Olbs.), Jones 1 

Mrs. H. M. Thaddeus’ Sunny Kent (7st. 

lOlbs.), Talt 2 

Messrs. B. K. and H, P. Poddar’s Diligent 

Girl (78t. lOlbs.), Lott 8 

Messrs. Basu and Withalls Upsldedown 
(Sst. lllbs.), Scarlett 4 


Won by 2 lengths, i length, lengths 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 4-6 secs. 

Fort William Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.- 
Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Poddar ’s Diligent 


Girl (Sst. 2lb8.), Lott 1 

Mrs H. M. Thaddeus’ Sunny Kent (Sst. 

Slbs.), Hill 2 

Mr. G. L. Poddar’s Comanche (78t. 121ba.), 

Stead ^ • • • ' 8 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Thaddeus’ Winsharp 
(Pst. Slbs.), Talt 4 


Won by 4 lengths, a neck, 2 J lengths. Time.— 
1 min. 61 2-6 secs. 

KancliL 

E. W. I. T. C. Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mrs. B. M. Vance’s Sardar Begum (Pit. 

121b8.), Rylands 1 

Mr. Eussell-Stewart’s Eathowen (Sst. Slbs.), 

Field 2 

Mr. Oirdharilal’s Balbury (Sst. 131be.), Fail 

Mohd * 

Mr. 8. C. Woodward’s Mince Pie (Sst. SIbs.), 
Balfour ^ 


Won by 1 length, 4 lengths, 1 length. Time.— 
1 min. 2 8-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Natbay (Pit. 4Ibe.), 

Eylands 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Tme 
]lMi<8it.l2tt«.)iJ.Btltt ..2 


Mr. 8. 0. Woodward’s Marylebone, (Sst. 

4lbs.), Ballour 8 

Mr. M. Wemyss* Pall Mall (Sst.), Harding. . 4 
Won by 4 lengths, i length, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 27 8-5 secs. 

Stewards* Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. M. I. All’s Tamburlaine (Pst. 21bs.), 

Obald 1 

Mr. M. Half-Hyde’s Cash Box (78t. 31be.), 

Orme 8 

Mr. M. L. Sawhney’s King of the Punjab II 

(Sst. 121b8.), Rylands S 

Mr. M. Marsook’s Sabson (Ost.), Balfour .. 4 
Won by | length, 1 length, nock. Time. — 
1 min. IS 3-6 secs. 

Club Cup. Distance II miles. — 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Nandkumar (Ost. 41bs.), Obald .. .. 1 

Mr. A. M. Elmarxook’s Salaam (78t. ISlbs.), 

Balfour 2 

Mr. H. Tama Vi’s Buknar (Pst. 12lbs.), 

Harding 8 

Mr. F. Peera's Kalekhan (7st. dibs.), Orme. . 4 


Won by I length, f length, 2 lengths. Time. — 
2 mins. 66 4-6 secs. 

KoDupiur. 

Maharaja of Dewas C^p. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. 8. K. Bhatter’s Shaftesbury Lass (78t. 

131bs.), Whiteside 1 

H.H. ihie Maharaja of Kolhapur’s The 
Diamond (Sst. lib.), E. Britt . . . . 2 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Barnegat 

(78t. lllbs.), Shamrao 8 

H.H. The Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s Garter 

Star (Sst. ISlbs.), Jadhav 4 

Won by 21 leng^s, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 min. 4 secs. 

Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. R. Higgins* Lingo (Pst. lib.), Wbjte- 

slde . . 1 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Red Dawn 

(Sst. 12lbs.), Shamrao 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Tobralco (Pst. 21bs.), 

Kasim Hassan 8 

Mr. M. Kusserwanji’s Cybo (78t. KPbs.), 

Rosario 4 

Won by I length, | length, 1 lengHi. Time. — 
1 min. 44 secs. 

Bhrl Shivajl Maharaja Commemoration C^p. 
Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H.H. The Maharaja of Edhapur’s Rosewater 

(Ost. lib.), E. Britt 1 

Mr. A. Jasdan's Anand (7st. 7tbs.), Mahomed 

Kban 8 

Rao Bahadur M. 8. Hakim and Rao Bahadur 
D. M. Bbosle's Ironside (7st. Slbi.), 

MoQuade 8 

Shrimant Akkasaheb Maharaj’s 8hiTa« 
prasad H (7it. Slbs.), Whiteside . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, 1 length, II lengttis. Tima.** 
1 mm. 20 sees. 
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Racing. 


K. E. 6. Cup. Distance 5 fttrloiigs. — 


Mr« K. D. Bagree’s Handara (Ost. 7Ibs.), 

Whiteside 1 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Dick 
Tapper (98t. KHbs.), Britt . . . . 2 

Baja Saheb of Akalkot’s Little Audrey <8st. 

121bs.), MoQuade 3 

Mr, 6, MoElligott's Falkland (Tat. dibs.), 
Fletcher 4 


Won by | length, 1 length, lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 18 secs. 

Shrlmant Akkasaheb MaharaJ Cup. Distance 
1 mile.— 

Bao Bahadur M. S. Hakim and Hao Bahadur 
D. M. Bhosle’s Donslde (Tst. lllbs.), 

MoQuade 1 

H.H. The Blaharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
mala (Ost. 91bs.), Whiteside . . . . 2 

Major D. D. Nimbalkar’s Prince Shlvajl 

(98t. ilba.), Hutchins 3 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Rosewater 

(9st. 91b8.), Britt 4 

Won by f length, 1 length, 1 i lengths. Time.— 
1 min. 48 secs. 

Shrl Aalsaheb MaharaJ Cup. Distance 11 mlles.- 
Shrimant Akkasaheb MaharaJ *s Saif Antar 


(8st. dibs.), Whiteside 1 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Cheerful 

II (78t. 121b8.), McQuade 2 

Mr. A. M. Ahmed’s Lookraan (Sst. Slbs.), 
Simmons 3 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Sadran 
Manfli (98t. 2lb8.), Shamrao . . . . 4 


Won by 1 1 lengths, IJ lengths, head. Time.— 
2 mins. 26 secs. 

Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance 11 miles.— 

Mr. P. B. Avasla's Waft Hamid -j 
(8st. lllbs.), Simmons * * ^ 

Shrlmant Akkasaheb MaharaJ ’s }-Dead- 

Virkumar (8st. lOlbs.), heat. 

Whiteside 2j ■ 

Mr. S. M. Chlnoy’s The Knut (Sst. lllbs.), 

Rosario S 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Hakim Pasha (9st. 21b8.), 

Bowley 4 

Dead-heat, li lengths, 1| lengths. Time,— 
2 mins. 2d secs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance 11 miles.— 
lir. N. D. Bagree’s Beresfell (Sst. lOlbs.), 


TOlteslde 1 

Bao Bahadur B. I. Powar's Cash (Sst. 81bs.), 

Jadhav 2 

Heherban B. A. Mahagaonkar's Shelley 

(88t. 121bs.), Britt 8 

Baja of Akalkot's Waii-a-bit (Sst. 71bs.), 
MoQuade .4 


Won by 24 tongths, 2 lengths^ neck. Time.— 

2IIIUIS. 7 Moa, 


LvckMw. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mr. P. L. Orde's Golden Shoot (7st. ISlbs.), 
Adley 1 

Messrs. Manton and A. Higgins’ Dightena 
Valley (Sst. 41b8.), Cook 2 

Nawab Sir Mehrshah’s Sari (7Bt. 71b8), 
Carr 3 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Swimming Pool (7st. 
91b8.), Ralston 4 

Won by a head, 14 lengths, a shorthead. 

Time. — 1 min. 26 2-6 secs. 

Lucknow Grand National (Steeplechase)* 

Distance 2 miles, 6 furlongs. 


Mr. D. H. Peclyates’ Lord Bow (lOst. 11b.), 
Shorten 1 

Cant. M. I. Khan’s Toff (9st. 51bs.), 
McGowan 2 

Major E. J. Fulton’s Curragh Rose (128t. 
71b8.), Gray 8 


Three ran. Won by 3 lengths. Time. — 

6 min. 31 2-6 secs. 

Madras. 

Derbyshire Plate. Distance 1 mile. 

The Raja of Bobbin’s Call O’ The Glen (9st 
41bs.), Bezant 1 

Lady Marjorie Ersklne and Major T. I. 
Kelly’s Old Fogey (Sst. 21bs,), Crouch . . 2 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Shamba (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Cunifee 3 

Brigadier R. C. R. HIU and Messrs. A. H. 
Johnstone and C. W. Tosh’s Pest (Sst. 

lOlbs.), Packham 4 

Won by f length, 6 lengths distance. 
Time. — 1 min. 42 3-5 secs. 

Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. 

Mr. A. 8. Bhalla’s Peace Treaty (Ost. 41b6.), 


Rylands 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Master 
Mint (7st. 71b8.), H. Black . . , . 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shankar 
Prasad (Sst. 21bs.), Harrs 3 

Miss P. Clarke’s Holy Girl (Sst. 31bs.), 

B. McQuade .4 


Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, 14 lengths. Time. 
—1 min. Id 1-6 secs. 

Stewards’ Cop. Distance d furlongs. 

The Baja of Bobbili’s Sir Amos (Sst. Stbe), 

Besant 1 

The Raja of Venkataglrl’a Galtetra (Sst. 

7lbi.), Grouch 2 

Mr. S. C. Woodwards Marylebone (7Bt. 4Ibs.)» 
Simmons .2 



Won by | length, a shorthead, H IngtlM 
Tliiie,— 1 minute, U 1*6 seoeadi. 




Racing. 


Nizam'i Cup. Distance 1 mile. 

Hr. S. C. Woodward's Shamba (Sst. 21bs.), 

Clarke 1 

Maior II. TyreU and Mr. T. HlU’a Member 

(78t. 71bs.), H. Black 2 

Mr. M. Subbiah’s Trouibrook (78t. 81bs.), 

Eoberts 3 

Lady Marjorie Erakine and Major F. T. 
Kelly’s Old Fogey (8st. 61bs), Crouch . . 4 


Won by 1 length, a head, i length. Thne. 
— 1 min. 42 !•£» seconds. 

0. Goldie Memorial Cup. Distance 1 mile, 
I furlong. 

Mrs. D’Arcy’s Dobson’s Choice (78t. 121b8.), 


B. McQuade 1 

Mrs. P. D. Johnstone’s The Bettle ’Ole (Sst. 

Slbs.), Boberts 2 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejibhoy’s Dante (Sst. 

Slbs.), Clarke 3 

Mr. A. H. Ahmedbhoy and Mrs. J. H. 
Mashal’s Come up (9st. 21b8. ), Ky lands . . 4 


Won by J length, i length, J length. Time 
1 min. 56 2-5 secs. 

Parlakimedi Cup. Distance 11 miles. 

Mr. Abdul Ahmed’s Lookman (Sst. lllbs.), 

Simmons 1 

Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Kutub (Sst. Slbs.), 

Jadhav 2 

Mr. Ali Khan’s Arab King (78t. Slbs.), 

Kosen & 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Safradon 

Beg (7ft. 121b8), Wells 4 

Won by li lengths, a shorthead, 2J lengths. 

Time.--2 min. 25 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and distance. 
Mr. M. Subbiah’s Troutbrook (78 lOlbs.), 

Roberts 1 

Brigadier R. C. R. Hill and Messrs. A. H. 
Joht^ne and C. W. Tosh’s Titch (78t. 

ISlbf.), Wells 2 

Mrs. It. A. D’Arcy’s Albury (78t. lllbs.), 

Whiteside » 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vljaya- 
kumar II (Sst. libs.), Marrs. • • ^ 

Won by 5 lengUis, i length, 4 lengths. 
Time. — 2 min. 48 2-6 secs. | 

New Year Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mrs. P. D’Arcy’s Wonga (7st. 121b8.;, 

B. McQuade 1 

Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Scarlett Poppy (9st., 

Mb.), Crouch * 

The Baja of Venkataglri’s Polangrier (Sst. 

61bs.),Rol)erU ® 

Miss P. Clprke’s Strategist (Ost. 41bB.), 

Marrs ^ 

Won by | length, | length, 1 length. Time.— 
1 min. 29 2-6 secs. 

Ktrlanmudi Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. 

Mr. A. 8. Bhalla’s Peace Treaty (Sst. Slbs.), 

Rylan^ * 

Mr. 8. 0. Woodward’s Maryleboiie (Sat 
Mb.), H.Mc4^iada * 


MIsa F. J. Hkahat’e lltttn. (Tit tita.), 

Roberts .8 

Mrs. L. Brooker’s Mad Hatter (7st ttbs.)» 

Rosen 4 

Won by a shorthead, | length, a shorthead. 
Time.-— 1 min. 16 1-6 secs. 

Trades Cup. Distance 1^ miles. 


Mrs. D. P. Johnstone’s the Better *01e (Sit 

Slbs.), Crouch .. 1 

Mrs. P. D'Arcy’s Dobson’s Choice (Sst. 

dibs.), Marrs ..8 

The Countess of Shannon’s Dark King (78t. 

121b8.), Roberts .. .. .. ..8 

Mrs. J. H. Mashal’s Come up (Ost. 41bs.), 
Rylands 4 


Won by lengths, 1 length, | length. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 10 2-6 secs. 

Maharaja Venkatagirl Memcnial Cup. Distance 


6 furlongs. 

Mr. C. P. Chetty’s Gasal (78t. KHba), 

Roberts .1 

Bhrimant Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Kabadon 

Jamil (Set lOlbs.) Mam 2 

Mr. Imamdin’s Salim al Iraq (7st. lllbs.), 

B. McQuade .8 

Raja of Mlraj’s Desert Prince (Sst. 61bs.), 
Baba Khan 4 


Won by 1| lengths, | length, 1| lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 24 1-6 secs. 


R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 11 miles. 

Mr. L. B. Gasson’s Song of Six Pence (Sst. 

41bs.), Crouch 1 

Mr. W. M. Somasunderam’s Essex Star 

(78t. 91b8.),H. McQuade 2 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Shamba (Sst. lllbs.), 
Clarke 8 

Brigadier R. C. R. HiU and Messn. A. H. 
Johnstone and C. W. Tosh’s Titch (Sit 

61b8.), Wells 4 

Won by 1 length, a shorthead, | length. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 0 1-6 secs. 


Slvaganga Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. 

Raja of Vankatagiri’s Polangrier (Sstllbs.), 

Crouch 1 

Begum Ferosa Dulban’s Hue D’Or (Set. 

61bs.), Roberts 2 

Mrs. D. P. Johnstone and the Earl of 
Shannon’s Dinkle (9st.), Cunifee . . . . 8 

Mrs. Nugent-grant’s Macabre (Ost. 21bs), 

WMls .4 

Won by 2 \ lengths, a neck, 2 lengths. Time.— 
1 mtoute, 80 seconds. 

Madras Cup. Distance 4 furlongs. 

Bhrimant Akkasaheb Mahaiaj'a Idar’t 

Gift(7st.01bs.), Jadhav 1 

Mr. Manton’s Replete (Ost. 4I1».), Mane .. % 
B. Tyrell’s Bathavon (Ost. Mb.), 

H. Black • . • . • • 8 

Mrs. L. WhiMumse’s BaHoi (Sst. MUbt), 

Clarke .. .V4 

Won by 2| lengths, | lesgth, 2| ksi^lis. 
Thus.— 1 almite, IS 4*6 Mis. 



9 o 8 Racing, 


Bangidore Cup. Dtotsnoe 1| miles. 

Brig. B. C. B. Hill and Messrs. A. H. John* 
•tone and 0. W. Tosh's Titch (Tst. 131bs.>, 

Well! 1 

Mr. J. F. D'Souia’s Flambeau (Sst. ilbs.), 

Obaid 2 

Mr. 8. C. Woodward’s Shamba (Qst. 41bs:), 

Clarke <.3 

Mr. W. M. Somasunderam’s Essex Star 

(7st. eibs.), Jadhav 4 

Won by 2| lengths, i length, 1 length. Time.~> 
2 min. 9 secs. 


Cochin Cup. Distance miles. 

Messrs. K. T. Sampat and J. D. Banatwala’s 
Filallraq(88t.31bs),H.McQuade .. 1 
Mr. B. H. Mashal’s Moonshine (8st. lOlbs.), 

Mam 2 

fihrimant Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Virkumar 

(8st. 91bs.), Jadhav 3 

H. H. The Mabaraia of Kolhapur’s Ya’arub 
Pasha (7st. 71bs.), Bosen 4 


Wf|i by lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 min. 66 4*6 secs. 

Bae Plate. Distance 1 mile. 

Mr. W. M. Somasunderam’s Smoky Sea (Set. 

91bs.), ByUnds 1 

Mr. B. B. Annamalal Chettiar’s Dichroic 

<9Bt. Bibs.), Harrs 2 

Khan Saheb M. Comer’s OvermlUs (8st. 

6lbs.), Jadhav 3 

Mr. P. T. Saunders* Transfer (8st. 31bs.), 

Simmons 4 

Won by § length, a neck, lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 42 seconds. 

Willingdon Plate. Distance If miles. 

Messrs. K. T. Sampat and J. D. Banatwalla’s 
FUallraq(7st.71bs.),H.McQuade .. 1 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Safradon 

Beg (7st. 71b8.), Slianker 2 

Mr. C. P. Cbetty’s Gasal (9st. 41b8.), 

H. Black 3 

Bhrimant Akkasaheb MaharaJ's Kutub 

(8st. lOlbs.), Obaid 4 

Won by a shorthead, 4 lengths, 2f lengths. 
Time.->8 min. 32 3*5 secs. 

Mytorv. 

Maharaja’s Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 
furlongs, — 

Brig. B. C. B. HUl’s Tltoh (7st. 61bs.), 

O’Keale .. 1 

Mr. W. M. Somasunderam’s Smoky Sea 

(78t. 4lbs.), H, M^uade 2 

The Maharaja of I^klmedi’s Tiger Tim 

<8st.), B. MoQuade 3 

The Maharaja of Myiibre'B Bunny Smith 
(78t. 21b8.), WhB|l|ae 4 

Won by 1 length,^4en^, a neck. Time.— 
2 min. 25 Becs.£^ 

Bobbin Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mt.N. B. Baymond’s Ajwad (Sat), . . 1 
The Mahanda of Mysove’s Ton^do (7st. 
SIha.), WUteside .. .. 2 


Mr. 8. P. Nessim’s Starlight (8st. Slbs.), 

Sdby 3 

Mr. M. H. Najeh’s Arab King (78t.), B. 

MoQuade 4 

Won by f length, a neck, a shorthead. 
Time. — 2 mins. 42 secs. 

Prince Jaya Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. M. All Asker’s Accidental (Set. 81bs.), 

Whiteside 1 

The Baja of BobbUi’s Call O’ The Glen 

(7st. nibs.). Book 2 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Shamba (78t. ISlbs.), 

Harding .. .. ' 3 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Lucienne (7st. 

91bs.), B. MoQuade 4 

Won by f length, f length, f length. Time.— 
1 min. 31 secs. 

B. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Tall Story (8st. 131bs.), 

Selby .. .. 1 

Mrs. G. HiU’s Misty Dawn (78t. 81bs.), Hill. . 2 
Mrs. Edgar’s Blandford Lad (7st. Olbs.), 

Orme 3 

Mr. M. J. Divecha’s The Bight Man (Set. 
6lbs.), Book 4 


Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, f length. Time.— 
2 mins. 26 1*5 secs. 

H.H. The Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 


1 mile. 

Major B. Tyrell’s Amulet (78t. 61bs.), Hill . . 1 
Mrs. M. Tyrell’s Catalan (8st. lOlbs.), 

Bowley 2 

Mr. F. Webb’s Barbarian (9st. 41bs.), 

Harding 8 

Mr. H. Latchford’s Freestep (78t. lllbs.), 
Tomlson 4 


Won by f length, 3 lengths, 1 length. Time.— 
1 min. 46 1-5 secs. 

Sirdar M. Lakshmikantaraj Urs Cup. Distance 

1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr. I. Ebrahim’s Wahid al Iraq (Ost. 41b8.), 

Selby .. /. 1 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Amin al Iraq (7st. Slbs.), 

Tomison 2 

Messrs. M. H. and A. H. Ahmedboy’s Kanda 
(Sst. 4lb8.), Hill 3 

Baja Saheb of Akalkot’s Bio Bita (Sst. 

3lb8.), Book 4 

Won by If lengths, | length, 3 lengths. 

Time.— 2 mins. 42 2-5 secs. 

Stewards Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Brig. B. C. B. Hill and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Tosh’s King’s Lead * (9st. lib.). 

Hill .. .. 1 

Mr. G. Subbarao’s Yesta (Sst. Slbs.), 

Selby 2 

Ca^ Mr. B. D’Arcy’s Angelo (Sst. 


Whiteside ..3 

Baja of Bobbili’s Hustle (Ost lib). Book . . 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, shorthead. 
Time.— 1 min. 81 4-6 teea. 



Racing. 


Ootjr. 

Governor’s Cup. Btetance 1 mile, 8 furlonga.— 
Mrs. Eiley’e Tompioo (7st. 121b8.), Thomson. 1 
Mr. Gasson’s Song of Sixpence (Ost.), HIU. . 2 

Mrs. Eutherford’s Queen of Hearts (7gt. 
121b8.), J. O’Neale . . 8 

Mr. Subbiah’s Troutbrook (Itet,), H. Me* 
Quade 4 

Won by lengths, 21 lengths, 11 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 24 2-6 secs. 

Steward’s Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

The Earl of Shannon’s Scarlett Poppy (Sst. 
dibs.), Hill :: .. 1 

Mr. Bhatter’s The Visitor (9st. 4lb8.), 
Whiteside 2 

Mr. Saunders’ Music Mistress (Sst. 8 lbs.), 
Kook 3 

Mrs. Elley’s Sea Token (Ost.), Tomison .. 4 

Won by I length, a neck, 1 } lengths. 

Time. — 1 min. 16 3 5 secs. 

Madras Eace Club Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Somasunderam’s Young Kay id (Sst. 
llb.),H. McQuade 1 

Mr. Thakoredass’ Sonia (7st. 41bs.), 

J. O’Nealo 2 

Mr. Haxamy's Sliver Jubilee (Sst. lib.), 

Whiteside 3 

Mr. M. Murzook’s Suhama (Sst. Gibs.), B. 

McQuade 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 21 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 27 2-5 secs. 

Sivaganga Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Eaja of Venkatagirl’s Beremaria (Sst. 


4 lbs.), E. Britt 1 

Mr. J. McQuade’s Pantry Boy (78t. 61bs.), 

Alford 2 

Mrs. Eiley’s Tampico (78t. lOlbs.), Thomson. 3 

Mr. Gasson’s Song of Sixpence, (Sst, ISlbs.), 

Hill 4 

Won by a head, 1 length, 1 length. Time. 

— 1 min. 43 4-5 secs. 


Poona. 


Ascot Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Cartoon 

(78t. nibs.), Book 1 

Eaja Dhanrajglr’s Knight JUl (78t. 121bs.), 

Evans 2 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Sarason 

(Sst. Gibs.), E. Britt 8 

Messrs. N. D. Bagree and Edgar’s Grianeog 

(7st. 71bs.), Simpson 4 

Won by 1 length, 5 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 46 3-5 sees. 


Patiala Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Gemini’s Mon Cher I (9st. 91bs.), Field • 1 
Sir Homi Mehte and Sir Jamsetji Duggan’s 
Vanity Fair (ttst. itths.), Selby .. ..2 




Messrs. S. M. Hakim and D. M. Bhoila’i ' 
Ironside (7st. lllbs.), Donnelly . . , . 8 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Jayant (Sit.), 
Meeklngs .. .7 .. .. ..4 

Won by 7 lengths, 2 lengths, S lengths. 
Time.— 1 mill. 44 2-5 secs. 

Dunstall Handicap. Distance 1| miles.— 

Hon. Mr. Sluintldas Askuran’s Oeeanns 

(78t. 131b8.), Brace I 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Panna Prince 

(Sst. 111!>8.). Whiteside 8 

Mr. 8. E. Varma’s The Pauper (78t. ISibs.), 

E. Britt . . . . VT . . . . 8 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (9st. 2lbs.), 

Maxwell ,.4 

Won by ii lengths, 4 lengtlis, 3 lengths. 

Eufford Plate. Distance miles.— 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Footslogger (7st, 

lOlbs,), Meeklngs 1 

Eaja Dlianrajgir and Mr. M. 0. PatePs 
Checkmate (tst. 121b8.), Evans . . . . 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Casli 

(Ost. 21b8.), Marrs 8 

Begum Feroza Dulhan's Corey (Sst. lllbs ), 

E. Bell . 4 

Won by 1 length, | length, 1^ lengths. 
Time. — 2* mins 8 secs. 

Poona Arab Stakes. Distance 1 ^ miles.— 

Mr. Jasdau’s Legion (Sst. 71b8.), Whiteside. . 1 
11. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Golden 
Ticket (7st. ISIbs.), E. Britt . . . . 2 

Mr. H. A. SallooB Zaid-ul-Khalr (8st.), 

Evans .8 

Mr. I£. Tumavi’s Buknar (Ost.), Baba Khan. 4 
Won by 1 length, 10 lengths, 11 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 66 3-6 secs. 

All-India Produce Stakes. Distance 7 fur- 
longs. — 

Nawabzada Yomin-ul-Mulk's Advance (9tt. 

Slbs.), Evans 1 

Mr. Gemini’s School for Scandal (9st. 

lOlbs.), Whiteside 2 

Mr. Gemini’s Rising Sun (Ost. Slbs.), Field. . 8 
Mr. Gemini’s Hose Marie(9Bt. lOlbs.), Selby. 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 4 lengths, 2 lengths, 
Time, — Iraln. 32 2/5 secs. 

H. H. The First Aga Khan’s Commemonttlon 
Plate. Distance 11 miles, — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kasiimlr’s Four 
Aces (78t. Slbs.), \^ltestde . . . , X 

Mr. Yusuf Tuba’s Karam Allah (9st. 81hs.), 
Webster .. .. .. .. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kedhapur’s SidM \ 

Manfl (Sst.), B. Britt .4, 

Mr. P. B. Avosla's Flrpo (9st. 3lba.), Max- 
well ..4, 

Won by | length, 1 length, 8 lengiha.^ 
Time. — 2, mms. 28 1-5 sees. 

Firpo won the race but was dlsqualllhNl . 
ou oblectioii. : ^ 
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Racing. 


lincolii PiAte. BIslAikee 0 furlongs.*— 

Mr. M. B. Petit's Silvertoff (Sst.), Simpson . . 1 
Sir iDomi Mata's Brdau (Sst.), Selby . . 2 
Ifonrt. Menton and W. H. Somasanderam's 
Stephens (9st. 21b8.), Webster . . 8 
Mr. A. C. Strelley's Torquemada (Sst.), 

Clarke 4 

Wonby ahead, a neck, 2 lengths. Time. — 

1 mK 10 1*4 sees. 

The Criterion. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

The Maharaja of Parlaklmedi's Gay Lover 

(Ost.), Brace 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Dia- 
mond Shower (Set. 71b8.), Marrs . . . . 2 

The Kaja of Bobbin's Multlssimo (Sst. 

Olbs.), Meeklngs 3 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rajplpla’s Inflation 

(7st. Olbs.), Mendoza 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, f length. 
Time. — 1 min. 14 secs. 


Darjeeling Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.- 
IB. O. Chotani's Maharaja’s Choice (Ost. 

41bs.), B. Britt 

' H. H. The Maharaja of Idar's Vandyke 

(7st. 121bs.), Book 

Mr. O. Chotani's Philopena (Sst.), Bvans . . 
Mr. A. 8. BhaUa's Peace Treaty (Sst. Olbs.), 

Eylands 

Won by 2| lengths, a short head, 10 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 66 secs. (Course record 
for Indian-breds.) 


Wanowrie Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Diamond's Fadhilat al Hawa (Ost. lib.), 

Maxwell 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Violence 

(Ort. 81bs.), Obaid 2 

Mr Ali Khan’s Shara’a al Jamil (Sst.), 

Selby 8 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolliapur's Iraq 
Bahadur (Ost. Slbs.), E. Britt . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 0 lengths, 0 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 22 secs. 

Burnett Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Baja Dhanrajglr’s Knlj^t JIU (Sst. Slbs.), 
Evans 1 


The Maharaja of Parlaklmedi’s Sarason 

(Sst. Slbs.), E. Britt 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia's Bachelor's Bard (Set. 

laibs.), Obald 8 

M]|j^K. F. Singh’s Himat (78t. lOlbs.), ^ 

y<fm by ^ lengthy 8 lengths, 2 lengths. 
!^ne.— 1 min. 41 1-6 secs. 

Trial mte. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. k. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Field 
Marsbiai (7Bt. 61^, B. Britt . . . . 1 

mm Maharaja of l|ilaklmedi's Qay Lover 
(Oat. 71bi.), Brace ..2 

H. H. The Maharaja of GwaUor’s Finalist 
(Oat. ribs.), Evans 8 

Won by ^ lengths, i lengtli, 1 len^ 


POOMU 

Indian Breeders’ Stakes. Distance 1 mtte. — 


Mr. O. Chotani’s Maharaja’s Choice (Ost. 

mbs.), E. Britt 1 

Mr. Gemini’s School for Scandal (Ost. lOlbs.), 

Whiteside 2 

Kawabaada Yemln-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Advance (Ost. fllbs.), Evans . , . . 3 

Mr. Gemini’s Bose Marie (Ost. lOlbs.), 
Clarke 4 


Won by 6 lengths, 6 lengths, a head. 
Time. — 1 min. 41 3-6 secs. 

Autumn Plate. Distance 1} miles. — 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Foot^ogger (Sst. 

Olbs.), Brace 1 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Heritance (Sst.), J. Britt . . 2 
Mr. G. Subbarow’s Lord Chancellor (Sst. 
71b8.), Field 3 

Messrs. J. Reynolds and J. T. Rogers’ 
Royal Task (78t. 12lbB.), Whiteside . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, I length, a short head. 
Time.— 2 mins. 33 1*6 secs. 

Paddock Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

The Maharaja of Parlaklmedi's Sarason 


(Sst. Slbs.), Rook 1 

Major-General Nawab Khusru Jung and 
Mr, V. Rosenthal’s Kara way (78t. l^bs.). 
Brace 2 

Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (Ost.) Maxwell . . 3 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Chha- 
trasal (Sst.), E. Britt 4 

Won by a neck, 1| lengths, a head. Time. — 

1 mlu. 13 3-5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and Dis- 
tance. — 


Mr. A. Jasdan’s Legion (Sst. 2ibs.), White- 
side 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Gcdden 
Ticket (Sst. 21bs.), £. Britt . . 2 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Orient (7st. Tibs.), B. 
McQuade 3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Flrpo (Ost. 21bs.), Max- 
well 4 


Won by 1^ lengths, 4 length, a neck. 
Time. — 8 mins. 6 4-6 secs. 


Poona Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


The Baja of Bobbin’s Multissbno (Sst. 

21bs.), Maxwell 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Dia- 
mond Shower (Sst. Olbs.), E. Britt 
H. H. The Maharaja Sctndla of Gwalior’s 
Finalist (Ost. Tibs.), Book 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bajplpla’s Infla- 
tion (Tst. mbs.), J. O’Keale .. 


1 

2 

8 

4 


Won by a head, 2| jengths, H UngthA 
Time.— 1 mimflS 2-6 aeei. 
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WiUingdon Cap. DIsta&ce 1} miles. — 

H. H. The Maharaja erf Idar's Vandyke 
(7st. 121bs.),Kook.. .. .. 

Mr. Gemini’s School for Scandal (9Bt. 21be.), 

Whiteside 2 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Maharaja's Choice (8st. 

121b8.), E. Britt . . 8 

Nawabzada Yemtn-nl-Mnlk of Bhopal’s 
Advance (Sst. 12lbs.), K. Btassan . . 4 
Won by 5 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 11 4-6 secs. 

SecundermlMid. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 J miles — 

Lt.-Col. A. V. Pope's King Wallace (Tst. 

61bs.), Whiteside 1 

Baja of Akalkot’s Wait-a-bit (Sst. Slbs.), 

Evans 2 

Mr. N. E. Raymond’s Highland Truce 

(Sst. 21b6.). Selby 3 

3IaharaJa of Mysore’s Bunny Smith (Sst. 

Slbs.), Meekings 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 2J lengths, i length. 
Time. — 2 mins 13 2-6 secs. 


Heir- Apparent’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. H. Tamavi’s Buknar (Ost. 21b8.), 

Baba Khan 1 

Raja of Akalkot’s Rio Rita (Sst. lib.), 

Meekings 2 

Mr. M. N, Najeh’s Arab King (7st. lllbs.), 

H. Mcquade 3 

Raja Dhanrajgirji’s Hakim Pasha (Sst. lib.), 
Selby 4 


Won by a short head, 2 lengths, 1^ lengths. 
Time.— -1 min, 65 2-6 secs. 

Prince Mukharram Jah’s Cup. Distance 7 
furlongs. — 

Raja of Akalkot's LitUe Audrey (7st. ISlbs.), 
Evans 1 


Maharaje of Idar'i The Qaa<dc (Sst l(llha.)« 

Field .. .. ;:i 

Prinee of Berar’s Red Minx <78t ISlbs.), 

Selby S 

Maharaja of Mysore's Faughan Ri^ (Sit 

lOlbe.), Meekings .. d 

Won by 2 lengths, 8 lengths,! length. Thne 
— 1 min. 81 secs. 

Jubilee Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Blr. G. Subbarow's Husn Ara (7st ISlbe.), 

Selby I 

Mr. P. Klshendaa’ Brutus (7st lllbs.), 

Whiteside 3 

Mr. O.Chotani’s Premier (Sst 21bs.),Hm .. 3 

Mr. A. I. C. Rahlmtoola's Full Faith (7st 

Slbs.), Lott 4 

Won by 8 lengths, 2 lengths, a short head. 

Time. — 1 min. 40 3-6 secs. 

Raja Khaja Pershad Cup. Distance If miles. 
Mr. A. M. Ahmed's Lookroan (Sst 9Jbs.), 


Hill 1 

Baja of Akalkot’s Rio Rite (7st') 

ISlbs.), Meekings .. .. 2 

Messrs. M. H. and A. H. Ahmed- 2 

bhoy’s Lucky Thought (78t. “••I’* 

4lb8.), J. O’Neale 

Messrs. M. H. and A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s 
Saif al Iraq (Sst 4lbs.), Evans . . . . 4 

Won by a head, dead-heat, I length. Time. 


— 2 mins. 27 2-5 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Raja of BobbUi’s Gold Galleon (Sst. 21bs. 


Evans 1 

Mr. N. E. Raymond’s Highland Truce 

(78t 61b8.),Lott 2 

Brig. R.C.R.HiU’s Pest (Set llb.),HUl .. 8 
Raja of BobbUi’s Sir Amos (Set. Slbs.), 
Meekings 


Won by 8 lengths, | length, 1! lengtht* 
Time.— 1 min. 80 8-5 secs. 


CRICKET. 


Bombsy. 

Bombay Pentangular CMcket Tournament 
final: — 

Muslims beat Hindus by 0 wickets. 

Score *: — 

Hindus 60 and 377. Muslims 340 and 107 for 
4 wkts. 

Inter-Unlverslty Cricket Championship final, 
for the l^hinton Baria Trophy : — 

Bombay University beat Punjab University 
by 10 wickets. 

Score * : — 

Punjab University 214 and 215. 

Bombay University 886 and 45 for no loss. 
** The Times of India Shield final:— 

B. B. S. T. beat Miihdieiter Mllla Simiis. 


Score * : — 

B. B. 8. T. 185 and 357. 

Manchester Mills 178 and 200. 

Cdcatbu 

Cricket dwmplonahlp o( Indl* Inil:— 

Bengal beat Southern Punjab by 178 nOi, 
Bengal 222 and 418, Soothem Punjab 838 
and 184. , , : 

Kmcii. 

Sind Pentengnlar Cricket Tounisiiienlii*l^| 
Hindus beat MnsUins by lour 

Score* '■ 

Maaiima ISO and 145. , 

HliMlaen5aiid72for6wkte. / 

I 
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TENm 


Bombay. 

Thfi All'India Lawn Tennis Association's 

official ranking list for 1987*88 : — 

Women. 

1. Mrs. Boland. 

2. Miss Leela Eow. 

8. Mrs. J. 0. Lakeman. 

4. Miss M. H. Dubash. 

6. Miss M. Woodcock. 

fl. Mrs. B. L. C. Footit. 

7. Miss L. Woodbridge. 

Men. 

1. Ghana Mahomed. 

2. B. L. B. Bawhney. 

8. B. N. Kapoor. 

4. Banbir Singh (Kapurthala). 

6. y. Singh. 

6. B.T. Blake. 

7. J.M. Mehta. 

8. S.O. Beatty. 

9. S. A. Asim and H. L. Son!. 

10. T. K. Bamanathan. 

The following were not ranked because of 
Insufficient data : — 

E. V. K. Bobb, Madan Mohan and Sohan Lai. 

In the case of those ranked as equals the names 
appear in alphabetical order. 

The AU India Lawn Tennis Championships : 

Men's singles (Final): — Ghaus Mahomed 
beat T. K. Bamanathan 6<1, 6-2. 

Men's Doubles (Final): — Y. R, Savoor and 
J. M. Mehta beat L. Brooke-Edwards and 
J. E. Tew, 6-1, 8-6, 7-6. 

Mixed Doublm (Final) : — Mrs. B. L. C. 
Footit and J. M. Mehta beat Miss M. 
Woodcock and N. Krishnaswami, 6-0, 3-6, 
6 - 1 . 

Women's Singles (Final) : — Miss P. G. Dinsliaw 
beat Miss M. B. Kavasji, 6-2, 6-8. 

Women’s Doubles (Final) : — Mrs. B. L. C. 
Footit and Miss L. Woodbridge beat Mrs. 
J. £. Tew and Miss A. G. Curtis. 6-4, 7-5. 

Professional's Doubles (Final): — Tamas Klian 
and Murad Khan beat Siraj-ul-Haq and 
Aiis-ul-Haq, 6-8, 6-4. 

Bombay Presidency Hard Court Tournament. 

Men's Singles (Final) .—J. M. MehU beat 
8. A. Asim, 6-0, 6-4. 

Men's Doubles (Final): — J. M. Mehta and 
aL F. Vakharia beat £. Pudumji and 
P. N. Wells, 6-2, 9-11, 7-6. 

Mixed Donbles |tinal):-~Miss P. Q. Dinilmw 
and A. 0. Pereira heat Miss F. F. 8. Talyar- 
khan and J, M. Mehta, 8-6, 6-4, 

Women's Singles (Final) Miss L. Bowl^heat 
Miss P. OVDlnshaw. 2-6, 6-2, 7-6. ^ 

Women's XK>uble8 (Final): — ^MSss 
Dtnshaw and Mias T. Dias beat Mrs. B. 
Johostoae and Ifn. 0. lU GengSb 6-X, 6-4. 


Professional Singles (Final) : — Sahebdin 

(Goyemment House) beat Barloo Prasad 
(Bombay GymUiana), 6-8, 6-1. 

The Western India Lawn Tennis Championships 
resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles (Final): — E. V. Bobb beat 
S. A. Asim, 3-6, 6-1, 6-8. 

Men's Doubles (Final): — J. M. Mehta and 
8. A. Asim beat L. Brooke-Edwards and 
J. E. Tew, 6-3, 1-6, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles (Final) : — J. M. Mehta and 
Miss P. G. Din^w neat P. Wells and Miss 
8. Emery, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women's Singles (Final) ‘.—Mrs. P. 8. Williams 
beat Miss 8. Emery, 6-4, 6-0. 

Women’s Doubles (Final) : — ^Miss L. Bow and 
Miss 8. Emery beat Mrs. J. E. Tew and 
Mrs. B. C. Lawson, 8-6, 4-6, 6-3. 

Western India Plate (Final) : — N. 8. Talvar 
beat F. F. Vakharia, 1-6, 6-8, 6-1. 

Inter-Provincial Tennis Tournament : — 

United Provinces defeated Punjab (holders) 
in the Biukl by five matches to nil. 

Results : — 

Ghaus Mahomed (United Provinces) boat 
Prem Lai Pandhi (Punjab), 6-3, 6-4. 

Calcutta. 

East India Lawn Tennis Championships : — 

Men’s Singles (Final): — Don McNeil beat 
Ghaus Mahomed, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) : — H. L. Sonl and 
8. L. E. Sawhney beat C. Harris and Don 
McNeil, 6-2, 9-7, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles (Final): — 8. L. B. Sawhney 
and Miss Harvey Johnston boat Owen 
Anderson and Mrs. Bishop, 6-8, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles (Final) : — Mrs. J. Boland 
beat Miss L. Woodbridge, 6-3, 7-6. 

Women’s DouUes (Final) : — Mrs. J. Boland 
and Mrs. E. H. Edney beat Mrs. B. L. C. 
Footit and Miss Harvey Johnston, 7-5, 6-1. 
East India Plate (Final): — Kunwar Krishan 
beat A. T. Kannan, 6-3, 6-1. 

International Match between India and 
America : — 

Anwrica won by three matches to one. 

Bosults : — 

Don McNeil beat 8. L. B. Sawhney, 6-2, 6-8, 
6-3. 

Don McNeil beat Ghaus Mahomed, 1-6, 6-4, 

6 - 8 . 

Ghaus Mahomed beat 0. Anderson. 6-8, 3-6, 

6 - 8 . 

O. Anderson beat 8. L. B. Sawhney, 7-9, 6-2, 

. doubles match was not played. 

Kafchi. 

North-Western India Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment 

Men's Singles (Final) :-*Don McNeil beat 
Ghaus Mabom^ 7-6# 
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Men's Doubles (Final) :-~Don McNeil mid 
Harris beat Anderson and Bobertson, 6*1, 
6 - 2 . 

Mixed Doubles (Final) :~Don McNeU and Miss 
Woodcock beat Harris and Miss M. H. 
Dlnshaw, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles (Final) ; — Miss M. P. 
Dinshaw and Miss M. H. Dinshaw beat 
Miss M. Woodcock and Miss A. Homan, 6-4, 
6-1. 

Karachi Plate (Final) : — Karamanchandani 
beat Angcheker, 6-4, 6-4. 

Lahore. 

Northern India Lawn Tennis Championships 

Men’s Singles (Final) : — S. L. E. Sawhnoy 
beat Ghaus Mahomra, 6-2, 0-6, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles (Final); — Sawhney and Sonl 
beat Azim and Rama Rao, 7-5, 6-2, 6-8. 

Mixed Doubles (Final) : — H. L. Soni and 
Mrs. 32dney beat B. T. Blake and Miss 
Dinshaw, 6-2, 7-6. 

Women’s Singles (Final) : — Mrs. Edney beat 
Mrs. Crouch, 6-4, 6-3. 


Women’s Doubles (Final ): — IMy Addison 
and Miss Dubash beat Mrs. Edney and 
Miss M. I. Dinshaw, 6-4, 8-6, 6-i. 

Professional Singles (Final) :-~Mu8hta^ 
Ahmed beat SlraJ-ul-Haq, 6-2, 6-8, 6-8. 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Championships 

Men's Singles (Final) : — 8. L. R. Sawhney 
beat I. Ahmed 8-6. 6-2, 6-8, 6-8. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) : — 8. L. R. Saidiney 
and H. L. Sonl beat Prem Pandht and 
I. Ahmed 3-6, 7-6, 6-8, 6-8. 

Mixed Doubles (Final) S. L. R. Sawhney 
and Miss Dubash beat H. L. Sonl and Miss 
Trouncer 6-4, 6-7, 6-0. 

Women’s Singles ^ (Final) Miss Trouncer 
beat Miss Dubash 6-3, 6-3. 

Women's Doubles (Final) :—Mi88 Trouncer 
and Miss Dubash beat Mrs. Foy and Lady 
Aodlson 6-2, 0-7. 

Boys’ Singles (Final) ; — Narindcr Nath beat 
Madan Mohan 6-3, 7-6. 

Girls’ Singles (Final) Miss H. Aziz beat 
Miss A. J. Aziz, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Veterans’ Singles (Final) : — Mohd. Naql (-f8()) 
boat Slccm (-40) 3-6, 6-2, 6-8. 


TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. 


Bombay Presidency Tabic Tennis Champion- 
ships ; — 

Men’s Singles (final):— K. H. Kapadla beat 
D. H. Kapadla, 18-21, 21-16, 21-18, 21-12. 


Men’s Doubles (final):— H. M. Barafwala and 
H B. Parelwala beat 1. N. Laljee and C. N. 
Laljee, 22-20, 23-21, 21-18. 


Mixed Doubles (final):— K. H. Kapadla and 
Miss P, F. Madon beat I. N. Laljee and Miss 
P. de Lima, 13-21, 21-13, 21-10. 


Women’s Singles (final): — Miss P. de Lima beat 
Miss P. F. Madon, 24-22, 11-21, 21-19. 


The table tennis exhibition matclies between 
Bama and Beliak, the Hungarian champions 
and Indian players resulted as follows :— 


Bama beat Laljee, 21-12, 21-11. 

BeUak beat Kanga. 21-13, 21-6. 

Bama and Beliak beat Kapadla Brothers, 

21 - 12 , 21 - 10 . 

Beliak beat Ayub. 21-14, 21-16. 

Bama beat Beliak, 21-8, 21-18. 

beat Barafwala, 21-0, 21-14. 

Bellack beat K. H. Kapadla, 21-18, 21-5. 
Bama and Beliak beat ParelwaU and 
Kumana, 21-11 , 21-16. 

Bama beat Laljl, *1-10, 21-7. 


Beliak beat Sen, *1-6, 21-10. 

Bama beat Beliak, 10-21, *1-16, 21-14, 21-16. 
Beliak beat D. H. Kapadla, 21-12, 21-11. 
Bama beat K. H. Kapadla, *1-11, *1-7. 

Bama and Bdlak beat Barafwala and Lal|l, 
21.11, 21-18. 


Beliak bent Nariman, 21-16, 21-7. 

Bama beat Parelwala, 21-11, 21-6. 

Beliak boat Shivdasani, 21-6, 21-13. 

Barna beat Beliak, 21-13, 21-13, 13-21, 21 

Calcutta. 

Beliak beat Ghosh, 21-13, 21-14. 

Barna boat Hnnsles, 21-16, 21-16. 

Beliak beat Dutt, 21-12, 21-11. 

Barna beat Ouha, 21-0, 21-12. 

Barna and Ghosli beat Beliak and Guha, 
18-21, 21-16, 21-18. 

Barna beat Miikherjl, 21-4, 21-12. 

Bama beat Beliak, 15-21, 21-11, 21-18, 20-22, 
21 - 10 . 

Beliak beat Banncrjee, 21-11, 21-6. 

Bama beat A. MukherJI, 21-12, 21*10. 

Barna and Beliak l)eat A. Ghosh and K. 

Gangttll, 21-13, 21-14. 

Beliak beat D. R. Bbnsin, 21-6, 21-13. 

Barna beat 8. Bannerjee, 21-6, 21-7. 

BcUak beat Bama, 25-28, 21-17, 21-18. 

Mudrat. 

Barna beat BcUak, 21-10, 21-14, 18-21, 21-17. 
Bama beat E. V. Rao, 21-11, 21-5. 

BeDak beat V. Sivaraman, 21-8, 21-16. 

Bama beat 8. Panchapakesen, 21-6, 21-12, 
Bama and Beliak beat R. V. Rao and PaaolMk 
21 - 0 , 21 - 8 . 

C. N. Rajah heat M. Vajravelu, 22-20, ^21-17. 
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Hockey and FeolbaU. 

BDCXEY. 


BancaW*. 

Bangalore Gold Cup Hockey Tournament final: — 


Bangalore Indiana 2 goals. 

Bangalore A. F. (I.) .. .. Nil, 

Bombay. 

Aga Khan Hockey final 
Bhagwant Club, Tlkamgarh . . 3 goals. 

Klrkee United Nil. 

Killedar Gup final (for women): — 

Bombay City 5 goals. 

Vincent Club A if. 

Exhibition Match : — 

Manavadar State XI . . . . 1 goal. 

Lusitanians Nil, 

Jepsen Cup Hockey Tournament final : — 

“ The Times of India ” S.C. . . % goals. 
City Police 1 goal. 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association Cham- 

pionship final : — 

G. I. P. Hallway (Headquarters) . . 2 goals. 

Klrkee United 1 goal. 

Bombay League : — 


First Division — Winners : Customs ; runners- 
up : St. Xavier's College. 

Second Division (Section X)— Winners: 
Lusitanlan's “ B ” ; runners-up ; Burmah- 
Shell 8. C. 

Second Division (Section Y)— Winners 
B.E.S.T. ; runners-up ; Y.M.C.A. 

Second Division (Section Z) — Winners : City 
Police ; runners-up : Havero Trading Co. 


Calcutta* 

Beighton Cup Hockey Tournament final 

Calcutta Customs I goal* 

Bengal Xagpur Ballway . . . . Nil, 

Lakshmibilas Cup Hockey Tournament final 
Aligarh University . . 8 goals. 

Sansarpur Sporting Assn. . . 2 goals. 

Madras. 

3I.C.C. Hockey Tournament final : — 

Telegraphs 6 goals. 

Hornets Nil. 

Manavadar Tourists. 

Exhibition Matdies : — 

Bombay — Manavadar t, . . Lusitanians 1. 

Madras— Manavadar 6, . . All-Madras 2. 

New Ddhi. 

Inter-Hallway Hockey Tournament final : — 
North-Western Hallway . . . . 1 goal 

0. 1. P. Hallway NU. 

All-India Women’s Hockey Tournament final ; — 

Calcutta 3 goals. 

Madras Nil. 

PoolU. 

Klrkee Islam Hockey Tournament final ; — 

Klrkee United 3 goals. 

Brijraj Young Men " A **.. .. 1 goal. 


FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 


Nadkarni Cup final.— 

Young Goans " A ” . . 1 goal. 

Jagannath’s Fishermen “ A ” , . NU. 

Harwood League. — 

Cheshire Hegiment . . . . Winners. 

14th Heavy Battery . . Hunners-up. 
Meakin Cup final. — 

Lincolnshire Hegiment . . 2 goals. 

Suffolk Hegiment Nil. 

Hovers Cup Final. — 

Bangalore Muslims . . 3 goals. 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 2 goals. 
Gossage Cup Football Tournament final 
B. E. 8. T. . . . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Caltex Nil. 

Junior Hovers Cup Football Tournament flnal,- 

Y.M. C. A 8 goals. 

E. S. T 1 goal. 

Sattranian ShMd. — 

Y.M.C.A 2 goals. 




Calcutta. 

Exhibition Matches : — 

I. F. A. Combined XI 

. . 1 goal. 

Burma XI 

Nil. 

Combined Calcutta F. 

C. and 

Mohun Began XI 

. . 2 goals. 

Burma XI 

3 goals. 

I. F. A. Indian XI 

. . 1 goal. 

Burma XI 

. . 1 goal. 

Calcutta League : — 

Mohammedan Sjporting . 

. . Winners. 

Customs 

Bunners-np. 

I. F. A. Shield final :— 

East Yorkshire Hegiment 

. . 2 goals. 

Mohammedan Sporting 

.. NU, 

Simla. 

Durand (Tup Football Tournament Final : — 

South Wales Borderers 

. . 1 goal. 

North Western Bailway 

Loco 

Sports Club 

.. NU, 

Durand Subeidiary FootbaU Tournament final:'-*' 

CaUegians “ A ** .. 

.. IgoaL 

Bishop Cotton School 

.. NU, 
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Rugby and Golf. 

RUGBY. 


B«Hibay. 

Bombay Rugby Football Tournament final ; — 

Bombay Gymkhana — 1 dropped 
goal and 1 penalty goal . . 7 points. 

Duke of Wellington’s Regiment . . Nil. j 

Black and White Rugby Football Tournament 
final : — 

Suffolk Regiment (Mliow) 1 goal 

and 1 try 8 points. 

14th Heavy Battery (Bombay) , . NU. 


Calratu. 

Bethell Gup Rugby Tournament final : — 
Calcutta Light Horse — 2 goals and 

1 try 18 points. 

Calcutta Scottish NiL 

Calcutta Rugby Football Tournament final : — 
Leicestershire Regiment (Jub> 

bulpore) 2 tries 9 points. 

Welch Regiment (Agra) 1 penalty 

goal 8 paints. 

Madras. 

All-India Rugby Football Tournament final 

Ceylon two goals 10 points. 

Calcutta one goal . . . . . . 6 points. 


coif. 


Bombay. 

Merchants’ Cup Golf Competition final : — 

National Bank ** A ” (J. Anderson and G. W. 
■Brown) beat Burmah-Shell (G. P. Packen* 
ham-Walsh and W. D, Bacon) at the 17th. 


Ladies’ Foursomes (18 holes medal play on 
handicap) : — Winners : Mrs, Battersby 

Parke and Mrs. U’Ren 100—26-76. 

Men’s Foursomes (final) ; — G. W. Eklund and 
L. H. Ruffin beat V. A. N. Bausman and 
C. J. Rae, 7 and 6. 


The Bombay Golf Championship final resulted 
as follows : — 

Lt.-Col. S. R. Prall beat G. P. Pakenham— 
Walsh, 2 up and one to go. 

Bombay Presidency Golf Club’s knock*out 
handicap tournament, for the President’s Cup, 
resulted as fidlows : — 

Final— R. Yagura (—12) beat E. B. Calvert 
( — 10) one up. 

Bombay Ladies’ Golf Championship final ; — 

Mrs. J. N. Kerr (—4) beat Mrs. R. C. 
Lowndes ( — 14) 6 and 4. 

Caknttn. 

Amateur Golf Championship of India final ; — 
T. 8. Prosser beat Sir Henry Blrkmyre 4 and 3. 

Nmilc. 

The fi^owing are the results of the Westmi 
India Golf Championship : — 

Western India Golf Championship (final) : — 
Marsden beat Rnlfin 4 and 8. Marsden 
76 and 64 ; Ruflin 76 and 66. 

Mmi’s FourbaU Foursomes (18 holes handicap 
pUy, best baU against bogey) Winnersr- 
mU and Rutherford; mnners-np— Ben- 
nick and Story. 

Bombay Bansd^ (final) : — ^Mias Prall beat Mrs. 
Hayward, 2 up at toe IBth. 

President’s ' Cup (scratch medal 
holes) .’—Marsden won the cup for the best 
acratdi score idth 76. Haynnrd won the 
handicap prise with nett 72. 

Advaid Aggregate Cn^WInner : Bae 76+ 
76+76-33: 


Amateur Golf Championship of Southern 

India:— 

Hurley beat Major Kelly 8 and 7. 

PtMMUU 

The Golf Competitions held during the Poona 

season resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Foursomes: — C. C. Inglis and J. B. 
Brooks (winners), Colonel Morris and 
Colonel Foot (runners-up). 

Leach and Webomy Cup: — J. B. Brooks 
(winner), W. 8. Booker (runner-up). 

Mixed Foursomes : — Major and Mrs. J. O. M. 
Ashley (winners), Mrs. Crichton and 
McNeil (runners-up). 

Dexter Davison Cup: — B. A. M. C. and 
A. D. Corps (winners), R. I. A. 8. C. (run- 
ners-up). 

The Skelton Salver : — N. F. Mehta (winner), 
Cidonel Foot (runner-up). 

The Governor’s Cup .’—Major J. O. M. Ashley 
(winner), Colonel Morris (nmner-np). 

B. W. I. T. C. Cup J. M. Bladen (winner), 
Byrne (runner-up). 

Club Championship Cup: — Byrne (winner). 
Inglis (runner-up). 

The Uberol Cup :— Major J. 0. M. Ashley 
(winner), Byrne (runner-up). 

The Captain’s <3up;— G. O. Smith (winner), 
Ireland-Smith (runner-up). 

The B. A. M. C. and A. D. Corps Cup J. M. 
Sladen (winner). Sharp (numer-op). 

Babbits Competition .—Major B. 1. W. 
Nieholdas (winner), Butterwortb (mnner- 
ttP). 

Fourban Foursomes : — Ireland-Smith apd 

Tyler (winners), CoL Foot and paitoig 
(raiiaert*iip). 




Polo and Boxing, 


Ladiks’ Prizes. 

Lady Lumley Cup Horsfleld (winner), 

Mrs. Glendinning (runner-up). 

Lady Captain’s Prize: — Mrs. Frith (winner), 
Mrs. Horsfleld (runner-up). 

Bunnies’ Bowl : — Mrs. Collett (winner), Mrs. 
'Ihomas (runner-up). 

Tombstone Competition : — Mrs. Felling 1, 
Mrs. Frith 2. 

Aggregate Medal Competition : — Mrs. Frith 
(winner). 

Medal Eclectic : — Mrs. Frith (winner). 

Ladies’ Foursomes : — Mrs. Glendinning and 
Mrs. Irwin. 

June Bogey Competition : — Mrs. Inglis. 

July Bogey Competition Mrs. Lee. 


Bombay. 

The Western India Open Polo Championship 
final : — 

Kashmir 7 goals. 

17th/2l8t Lancers NU, 

Calcutta. 

Indian Polo Association Championship final : — 

Jaipur 14 goals. 

Guides Cavalry 4 goals. 


August Bogey Competition : — Mrs. Felling. 

August Medal and September Bogey Com- 
petitions : — Mrs. Glendinning. 

GYMKHANA ITEMS. 

(Ladies.) 

Putting : — ^Mrs. Aitken 1, Mrs. Howell 2. 
Approaching : — Mrs. Glendinning. 

Pagal Course : — Lady Lumley. 

One Club (Open) : — Mrs. Horsfleld. 

(Men.) 

Approaching Major Wells. 

Pagal Course : — Major Lawrence- Archer. 

One Club (Open) : — Captain Hatch. 

Long Driving : — Captain Hatch 1, Major 
Ashley 2. 


C.irmlchael Cup flnal : — 

Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles • 6 goals. 

Government House . . . . 5 goals. 

Lahore. 

Indian Cavalry Polo Championship flnal : — 

Guides Cavalry 8 goals. 

13th D. C. 0. Lancers . . . . 4 goals. 

Poona. 

Sir Pratap Singh Open Polo 'lournament : — 

Poona Horse 4^ goals. 

Golconda 4 goals. 


BOXING. 


Calcutta. I 

The East Lancashire Regiment, from Ambala, j 
won the flnal of the Army and Royal Air Force 
Inter-Unit Team Boxing Championship at 
C^outta, beating the Cameronlans (holders) by 
18 points to 16. The following are the results ; — 

Lightweight (third string) ; — Col. O’Brien 
(Cameronlans) beat Pte. Maden (East 
Lanoashires) CMi points. 

Welterweight (th&d string) : — Pte. Cowell 
East Lancashlres) beat L/Cpl. Crowe 
Cameronlans) on pohits. 

Lightweight (second string) : — Lieut. Bown j 
(Cameronlans) beat Pte. Caffery (East! 
Lancashlres) on points. j 

Welterweight (second stilug): — Sgt. Benson 
East Lancashlres) k.o. C. S. M. Pickles 
Cameronlans) In the second round. 

Middleweight (second string): — R. F. M. 
Scanlon (Camerouians) k. o. Pte. Fox (East 
Lancaslilres) in the second round. 

Bantamweight :-~L/Cpl. Bennett (East 
Lancashlres) beat L/Cpl. Qodney (Camero- 
niaiiB) on points. 


Middleweight (first string) : — Sgt. Craggs 
(Cameronlans) beat Pte. Atkins (East 
Lancashlres) on points. 

Heavyweight: — Pte. Green ( East Lancashlres 
beat Sgt. Wallis (Cameronlans) on points. 

Welterweight (first string) : — C'pl. Jackson 
(East Lancaslilres) beat Rfm. Cross (Camero- 
niaus) on points. 

Lucknow. 

The All -India Army and Royal Air Force 
Individual Boxing Championships resulted as 
follows 

Other Ranks' Heavyweight : — Sgt. R. V. 
Wallis (ist Bn. Cameronlans S. £.) l>eat 
L./Bdr. M. Antrobus (73rd Field Battery. 
R. A.) on points. A really tough fight, 
with a worthy winner. 

Flyweight : — Dvr. J. MacFarlane (" F ’* 

Sphinx Battery, R. H. A.) beat Pie. A. 
Rogers (2nd Bn. Welch Regiment) on points. 

Lightweight : — Bdmn. O. Lang (let Bn. King's 
Regiment) beat Pte. A. Pearson (1st Bn. 
Royal Warwickshires) on points. Paarson 
fought piucklly against the holder. 
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Welterweight: — Pte. P. Green (2iid Bn. East 
Lancasbires) beat Slgmn. M. Brader, (3rd 
Indian Divisional Signals) on points. A 
hard hitting bout. 

Officers' Lightweight :-~2nd/Lieut. J. C. 
Kapur (I. L. F. Attached 1st North Stafford- 
shires) beat 2nd/Lieut. A. T. Murray (4th 
Bn. 6th Bajputana Eifles) on points. 

Boys' Special Contest: — Boy H. Cutts (La 
Martiniere College) beat Boy Larkins (La 
Martiniere College) on points. 

Officers' Light-Heavyweight : — 2nd/Lieat. 
G. D. C. Mossley (Ist Bn. Devonshire 
Eegiment) beat F./Lt. D. M. Newman 
(No. 28 A. C. Squadron, E. A. F.) on points. 


Other Ka^ is Light- Heavyweight :~L./Cpl. J. 
Jackson (2nd Bn. East Lancashires) beat 
Qnr. W. Jones (28rd Field Batted, B. A.) 
on points. 

Middleweight :—Cpl. H. Gamham (1st Bn. 
Devonshire Eegiment) beat Pte. C. Falconer 
(Ist Bn. Eoyal Warwickshire) on points. 

Featherweight LJBdr. A. Q. Johnson (4tb 
Field Eegiment. E. A.) beat Pte. W. Maden 
(2nd Bn. East Lancashires) on points. 

Bantamweight :— Pte. A. Neary (1st Bn. 
King’s Eegiment) beat Pte. W. Eakw 
(lat Bn. King’s Eegiment) on points. 


ATHLETICS. 


Bombay. 

The Fifth Annual Bombay Presidency Olympic 
Games ; — 

100 Metres : — Salimulla 1. Allan 2. Dodd 8. 
Time. — 11 seconds. (Equals Bombay 

record). 

200 Metres : — Salimulla 1. Allan 2. Dodd 3. 
Time. — 22.2 seconds. (New Bombay 
record). 

400 Metres: — Ganpat Balaji 1. Myer 2. 

Eozarlo 3. Time.— 58.2 seconds. 

1,600 Metres :—UtchU 1. M. Singh 2- 
Bequeira 3. Time. — 4 minutes 23 seconds- 
(New Bombay record). 

8.000 Metres walk : — Karkera 1. Eangan 2. 
Time. — 16 minutes, 27.2 seconds. (Bombay 
and Indian records). 

High Jump : — Jameson 1. Oliveira 2. 

Moartensz 3. Height 5 feet 8i inches. 

Hop, Step and Jump : — Jameson 1. Maartensz ! 

2. Eozario 3. Distance 41 feet 9| inches, j 
Throwing the Hammer. — Somnath 1. Zahuri 
Ahm^ Khan 2. Eocque 8. Distance 
106 feet 2 inches. | 

Putting the Shot (women) .‘—Miss Loveday 1. 
Miss Murdesliwar 2. Distance 20 feet 2 ins. 

1,500 Metres Cycle Eace (women) :— Miss 
Springall 1. Miss D. Thakkar 2. Miss 
Vajifdar 3. Time.— 2 minutes 40 seconds. 
(New Bombay and Indian records). 

3.000 Metres Cycle Eace : — Malcolm 1. Mistry 
2. Time.— 6 minutes 61.2 seconds. 


4 X 100 Metres Eelay (women) : — St. Xavier s 
College 1. Bombay Telephone Co. 2. 
Time. — 1 minute 1 second. (New Bombay 


record). 

4 X 100 Metres Eday :— Bombay City Police 
1. St. Xavier’s College 2. Time.— 46.2 
seconds. 


Men’s Throwing the Discus :— Zahur A. Khan 
1. Somnath 2. N. C. Eebeiro 3. Distance 
117 ft. 1 in. (New Bombay record). 


Women’s 80 Metre Hurdles :~MiBS B. 
Griffiths 1. Miss B. Loveday 2. Miss F. 
Menashy 3. Time.— 17 3/5 seconds. 

Women's 100 Metres:— B. J- 

J, D’SUva 2. Mtos B. Griffiths 8. 
Time,— 14 3/5 seconds. 


Menli Pole Vault :— J. J. Jameson 1. D. B. 
Puthrau 2. P. V. Menon 3. Height 10 ft. 

8 ins. (New Bombay record). 

Men’s 400 Metres Hurdles: — L. Eomer 1. 
A. Mlskeith 2. P. V. Menon 3. Time. — 1 
minute, 5 seconds. 

Men’s Putting the Shot: — Z. A. Khan 1. 
N. C. Eebeiro 2. Somnath 3. Distance 
43 ft. 7 ins. (New Bombay record). 
Women’s Broad Jump : — Miss F. Menashy 1. 
Miss B. Loveday 2. Miss B. Griffiths 3. 
Distance 12 ft. 5 ins. 

Men’s 110 Metres Hurdles : — J. J. Jameson 1. 
F. W. Maartenss 2. A. Mlskeith 8. Time 
— 16 2/6 seconds. 

Women’s High Jump: — Miss B. Griffiths 1. 

Mias Loveimy 2. Height 3 ft. 8 ins. 

Men’s 800 Metros :— E. N. UtchU 1. M. Singh 
2. T. Bownes 8. Time. — 2 minuteSf 
1 8/5 seconds. (New Bombay record). 

Men’s 8,000 Metres:— 8. D’Sousa 1. N, 
Gracias 2. L. Pereira 3. Time. — 9 minutes, 
47 3/5 seconds. 

Men’s Javelin Throw:— N. A. Priestly 1, 
Somnath 2. N. C. Eebeiro 3. Distance 
142 ft. 9 ins. 

Men’s Broad Jump : — J. Jameson 1. 0. 
Eoiarlo2. Y. G. Allan 8. Dlidance 21 ft. 
1} Ins. 

Women’s Throwing the Discus: — ^Mtss B. 
Loteday 1. Miss B. Griffiths 2. Miss F. 
Menashy 8. Distance 46 ft. 10 ins. 

Men’s 10,000 Metres Cycling :— E. J. Mistry 1. 
A. E. Havewalla 2. B. Malcolm 8. Tima. 
— 21 minutes 19 2/5 seconds. (New 
Bombay record). 

Men’s 1,600 Metres Belay :—Bombi^ City 
Police 1. St. Xavier’s doUege 2. Time. — 
8 minutes 39 seconds. 

The Marathon organised by the Bombay 
Presidency Olympic Association fcmlted as 
follows : — 

S. S. Varma (South Indian Welfare Society) 1. 

Time. — 3 hours, 5 minutes (reemd). 

O. Savekar (Antonio Da Silva High School) 2. 
The 10,000 metres walk organised by the 
Bombay Presidency Olympic Association leintlted 
as foUows : — 

B. T. Karkera 1. E. A. Kangen 2. J. 
Kuumcha 3. Time.— 1 hour, 25 eecoada. 
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JnUiiilpMr*. 

The Sixth Pioirinciel Olympic meeting 
resulted as follows: — 

100 Metres (Special Omde) : — 1, Daniel 
Abraham (Christian High School); 2, 
Theobold Steele (Christian High Sehool); 8, 
Harish Chandra (G. C. F. School). 

Hammer Throw ; — 1, Sepoy Kehar Singh 
(1/11 Sikhs); 2 Haik Don Singh (1/11 
Sikhs). Distance.— 18 It. 2 ins. 

200 Metres (Special Grade) ; — 1, D. Abraham 
(Christian High School) ; 2, T. Steele 

(Christian High School) ; 8, Harish Chandra 
(G. C. F. School). , 

1,600 Metres : — 1, W. M. Qureshi (Anjuman 
High School) ; 2, Sepoy Jang Singh (1/11 
Silms); 8, Sepoy Mit Si^h (1/11 Sikhs). 
Time. — 4 mins. 15 secs. 

High Jump;— 1, L/Nalk AJit Singh (1/11 
Sikhs) ; 2, Sepoy Balwant Singh (1/11 
Sikhs); 8, L/Cpl. T. Hill (Nagpur Eegt. 
A.F.l.). Height— 6 ft. 4 ins. 

H(m, Step and Jump : — E. F. Donald, 1 ; 
L/Naik Bliajjan Singh, 2 ; Nalk Bachitra 
Singh, 8. Distance. — 41 ft. 8 ins. 

Discus Throw Pte. D. Wlshart, 1 ; L/Naik 
Bhajan Singh, 2 ; Pte. Gordon, 3. Distance. 
—106 ft. ^ns. 

Putting the Shot Nalk Dan Singh, 1 ; Pte. 
Gordon, 2 ; L/Cpl, S. H. White, 8. 
Distance.— 85 ft. 6 ins. 

Pole Vault B. P. Shrivaa, 1 ; Sepoy AJaib 
Singh, 2; Sepoy Klkka Singh, 3. Height. — 
Oft. 

Javelin Throw ; — Yunus Bahim^ 1 ; Sepoy 
Joglndra Singh, 2 ; £. P. Donald, 8. Dis- 
tance.— 120 ft. 2i ins. 

Hammer Throw : — Sepoy Kehar Singh, 1 ; 

Nalk Dan Singh, 2. Distance.— 81 ft. 2 ins. 
4 X 440 Belay: — 1/llth Sikh Begiment, 1; 
Nagpur Be^ment, A.F. (1), 2. Time. — 

8 mms. 58 3/5 secs. 

4 X 220 Belay : — Eobertson College, 1 ; 
Nagpur Begiment, A.F. (1), 2 ; K.O.S.B., 8. 
Time. — 1 min. 81 secs. 

4 X 440 Yards : — Nagpur Begiment, A.F. (I), 
1 ; Eobertson College, 2 ; Combined Eoyal 
Artillery and K.O.8.B., 8. Time. — 89 secs. 

100 Yards : — F. Masoarhenas, 1 ; B. Mehta, 2 ; 
D/Cpl. T. HIU, 8. Time.— 10 3/6 secs. 

220 Yards :— L/Cpl. T. Hill, 1 ; B. Mehta, 2 ; 
F. Mascarhenas who came first was dis- 
qualified for crossing. Time. — 24 2/6 secs. 
440 Yards ;— Sepoy Gurdial Singh, 1 ; L/Naik 
Hmnak Singh, 2 ; Nalk Ba^tra Singh, 8. 
Tim«» — &R 4/5 secs. 

880 Yards :—Naik Bachitra Singh, 1 ; W. M. 
Qureshi, 2 ; M. Farooq, 8. Time.— 2 min. 
8 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles :— Sepoy AJit Singh, 1; 

L/Naik Bhajian Singh, 8 ; Pte. B. Bowie, 3. 

' Time.— 17 8/5 secs. 

1,500 Metres :— B. M. Qureshi. 1 ; Sepoy Jang 
sy ^ Sepoy Mk Sin^, 8. Time.— 4 


8 Miles : — Cpl. Gaston, 1 ; W. M. Qureshi, 2; 
Sepoy Jang Singh. 8. Time. — 16 mins. 
45 secs. 

High Jump ; — Sepoy Balwant Singh, 1 ; 
IJNaik AJit Singh, 2 ; L/Cpl. T. HIU, 8; 
Height — 5 ft. 4 ins. 

Long Jump : — E. P. Donald, 1 ; L/Naik 
Bhajjan Singh, 2 ; Sepoy Sarwan Singh, 3. 
Distance. — 19 ft. 8 ins. 


Swimming :— J. P. Banerji, 1. 

The Victor Ludorum Cup. — Naik Bhajjan 
Singh (1 /11th Sikh Begt.). 


Belay Challenge Cup. — The Nagpur Begiment, 
A.V. (I). 


Lucknow. 

The fifteenth U. P. Olympic meeting resulted 
as follows : — 

Hammer Throw : — Pte. Hill (Lucknow) 1. 
L.-C'pl. Brady (Lucknow) 2. BriJ Behari 
(Cawnpore) 8. Distance 115 ft. 2 ins. 

880 Yards;— Mohd. Abld (Lucknow) 1. 
Nirpendranath (Allahabad) 2. viqar 
Ahmad (Aligarh) 8. Time. — 2 mins. 28 secs. 

Javelin Throw: — J. A. B. Chitamber 
(Lucknow) 1. Boy Brien (Lucknow) 2. 
D. Bharat (Lucknow) 3. Distance 146 ft. 
1 in. 

Three Miles ; — Banbir Singh (Agra) 1. 
Bamesh Pershad (Lucknow) 2. B. P. 
Verma (Lucknow) 8. Time. — 16 mins. 
85 secs. 

Javelin Throw (women): — Miss J. McBeddi 
(Lucknow) 1. Miss T. Appalaswamy 
(Lucknow) 2. Miss L. Jones (Lucknow) 8. 
Distance 75 ft. 10 ins. 

Hop, Step and Jump: — M. Munir Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 1. Syed Murtaxa (Aligarh) 2. 
K. P. Chand (Lucknow) 8. Distance 42 ft. 
i in. (record). 

440 Yards Low Hurdles :— M. Munir Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 1. Shahenshad Hussain 
(Lucknow) 2. Haidar Abbas Bizvi (Luck- 
now) 3. Time. — 60 secs. (rec<»d). 

440 yards : — Pritam Singh (Lucknow) 1. 
Mohd. Abid (Lucknow) 2. Time. — 54 secs. 

220 Yards (women) .'—Miss £. Michael 
(Allahabad)!. Miss M. Vieyra (Allahabad) 
2. Miss Nora Maycock (Allahabad) 3. 
Time. — 80 1/5 sect. 

One Mile Cycle Bace ; — H. Brocklehurst 
(Lucknow) 1. D. Bingrow (Lucknow) 2, 
khaliq Mehta (Aligarh) 8. Time. — 2 mins. 
40 secs. 

Long Jump; — Syed Murtasa (Aligarh) 1, 
K. P. C3iand (Lucknow) 2. P. D. BaneiJI 
(Benares) 8. Distance 19 ft. 16| ins 
Volleyball (wmnen) : — Allahabad beal^ 

Lnoknow. 

BasketbaU (women) :— Allahabad beal 
Lueknow 87 — 0. 

100 Yards;— Kartax Singfa (Lmdmow) ). 
S. J. C h a pm a n (JAioknow) 2. 8. W. Boa8> 

(Cawnpore) 8. Tima.— 10 2/5 wea. 
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One BUle. — ^Badhey Shiam Shukla (AUaliabad) 

1. 0. D. Nathan (Allahabad) 2. Shankat 
All (Lucknow) 8. Time.— 4 mins. 68 8/5 
secs. 

100 Yards (women): — ^Mlss B. Michael 
(Allahabad) 1. Miss J. McReddi (Lucknow) 

2. Miss M. VlejTa (Allahabad) 8. Time. — 
13 secs. 

220 Yards: — K. P. Chand (Lucknow) 1. 
A. Murray (Cawnpore) 2. M(^d. Abld 
(Lucknow) 3. Time.— 23 4/5 secs. 

60 Yards (women) .-—Miss V. Vieyra (Allaha- 
bad) 1. Miss E. Michael (Allahabad) 2. 
Miss J. McReddie (Lucknow) 3. Time. — 7 
3/5 secs. 

Long Jump (women) : — Miss E. Michael 
(Allahabad) 1. Miss M. Vieyra (Allahabad) 
2. Miss R. Gratlon (Cawnpore) 3. 

Distance 14 ft. 10 J ins. 

Discus Throw : — M. Munir Ahmad (Lucknow) 
1. E. J. Chapman (Lucknow) 2. 

Harcharan Singh (Fyzabad) 3. Distance. 
105 ft. 4i ins. 

Shot Put (women): — Miss Eileen Barrow 
(AUahabad) 1. Miss Janet WeUons 
(Lucknow) 2. Miss J. McBeddl (Lucknow) 3. 
Distance 30 ft. 10 ins. 

Five Miles :— Krishna Dutt (Philibhit) 1. 
Radhey Shiam Shukla (Allahabad) 2. 
Time. — 24 mins. 19 secs. 

High Jump : — M. Munir Ahmad (Lucknow) 1. 
Syed Itmrtaza (Aligarh) 2. Ajalb Khan 
(Barabanki) 3. Height.— 5 ft. 8 ins. 

Shot Put: — E. J. Chapman (Lucknow) 1. 
Harcharan Singh (Fyzabad) 2. Mahendra 
Pal Singh (Cawnpore) 3. Distance 33 ft. 
8 ins. 

120 Yards High Hurdles :— M. Munir Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 1. Syed Murtaza (Aligarh) 2. 

F. McGowan (Allahabad) 3. Time. — 16 
secs. 

Discus Throw (women) : — Miss Janet Mellons 
(Lucknow) 1. Miss I. Annas waray (Luck- 
now) 2. Miss J. McReddi (Lucknow) 3. 
Distance. 69 ft. 8^ ins. 

Six Miles Cycle Race : — H. Brocklehurst 
(Lucknow) 1. D. Ringrow (Lucknow) 2. 

G. Douyre (Cawnpore) 3. Time. — 19 min. 
27 secs. 

220 Yards Low Hurdles: — ^M. Munir Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 1. K. P. Chand (Lucknow) 2. 
Shahenshah Hussain (Lucknow) 3. Time. — 
26 secs. 

Poie Vault: — O. W. Singh (Lucknow) 1. 
Mohd. Hussain (Lucknow) 2. K. P. Chand 
(Luclmow) 3. Height — 10 ft. 6 Ins. 


Relay Race (women) Allahabad U 
Cawnpote 2. Lucknow 8. 

Relay Race (110 x 4) Lucknow L 
Allahabad 2. 

Basketball (women) : — ^Allahabad beat 
Cawnpore 28 — 12. 

Basketball :— Lucknow beat AOahabad 

30—16. 

Kabaddi :— Lucknow beat Barabanki 88^24. 
VolleybaU :— PlUbhlt beat AUahabad. 

Final Placings :— Lucknow 109 points 1. 
Aligarh and Allahabad 15 points each, 
Cawrnpore 7. 

Women : — Allahabad 44, Lucknow 27, 
Cawnpore 6. 

NewMlii. 

The Eleventh Inter-Railway Athletic Meeting 
resulted as follows ; — 

100 Metres P. E. Rodrigues (8. I, R.) 
1 ; V. G. Allan (G. I. P.) 2 ; Mendl8(N. W. R.) 

3. Time — 10.6 seconds. 

200 Metres:— P. K. Rodrigues (S. I. R.) 
1 : V. G. AUan (G. I. P.) 2 ; K. P. Ghosh 
(E. B. R.) 3. Time— 22.2 seconds. 

110 Metres Hurdles: — Jennings (N. W. R.) 
1 ; G. Jones (G. I. P.) 2 ; R. H. Labou- 
chardiere 3. Time — 16.6 seconds. 

400 Metres :— Gilbert (N. W. R.) 1 ; W. Lewis 
(B. B. and C. I.) 2 ; 0. Rosario (8. 1. R.) 8. 
Time — 62.2 seconds. 

1,600 Metres Medley Relay Race :— H. E. H. 
the Nizam's State ^Uway 1 : N.W. 
Railwray 2 ; B. B. and C. I. 3. Time — 8 
minutes, 48.8 seconds. 

Hop, Step and Jump— Mohd. Slddiciue 
(N. W. R.) 1 ; Manoharlal (Bikaner State 
Railway) 2; N. Singh (E. B. Rly.) 8. 
Distance — 43 feet, 8.25 inches. 

1,600 Metres: — Venkateswarloo (N. 8. Rail- 
way) 1 ; Mohd. Khan (N.W.R.) 2 ; Kumbha 
(Jodhpur Rly.) 8. Time — 4 minutes 82.6 
seconds. 

Pole Vault:— K. A. Shafl (N.W.R.) 1; 
M. BeUett (8. 1. R.) 2 ; N. B. (Riatterjee 
(£. B. R.) 3 ; Height— 11 feet. If inches. 
Shot Put :— D. Verma (N. W. R.) 1 ; K. W. 
Perrett (E. B. R.) 2 : N. Rebelro (G. I. P.) 
3. Distance — 39 feet, 4i inches. 

The North-Western Railway won the Chain- 
pionihlp. , 


Harbans Si 
International 


WRESTUNC 


Mbdnt. 

I won the Championahip In the 
l-in Wrestling Tournament by 


defeating Emil (''King Kong*') 
Hungary, In the second round, 
was counted out. 


Tsayea, ^ 
The Utm 


ricsncmo. 

Mcernt 

Kadir Oup ftaaL- 

Major P, H. J. Tuck (R. A.) on *' Wm Fire ** beat Mi^or J. 8. Elliott (R,A.) on ” 
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RIFLE SHOOTma 


Meerut. 

The Annual Central Meeting of the Army Eifle 
Association (India) resulted as follows : — 

Northern Command Cfp.— 21/lst Northamp- 
tonshire Kegiment (P. S. M. A. 
Wilson and 8gt. T. Carswell) with 218 
points out of 488, 1. 1/lOth Baluch Eegl- 
ment (Bubedar Asmatullah Khan and 
Havlldar Ghulam Jllanl) with 216 points, 2. 
2nd Eifle Brigade (Lieut. D. L. Darling and 
8t. E. Blake) with 212 points, 8. 2/16th 
Punjab Eegiment (Havlldar Mohd. Anwar 
and Havlldar Gurdas Singh) with 208 
points, 4. 

Eabtbrn Command Cup.— let Patiala 
Infantry (Sepoy Dallp Singh and Sepoy 
Sadhu Singh) with 322 points, 1. Ist South 
Wales Borderers (L/Cpl. L. Letorl and Pte. 
G. Timothy) with 262 points, 2. Ist 
Patiala Infantry (L/Nk. Sadhu Singh and 
L/Nk. Indar Singh) with 240 points, 3. 
2nd Eifle Brigade (Cpl. G. Worboys and 
Cpl. G. Bush with 240 points, 4. 

The Ist Patiala Infantry registered the highest 
score, but as they were firing with a Lewis 
gun instead of a V. B. gun, the team was 
not awarded the challenge cup which went 
to the South Wales Borderers. 

Ervolvsr Shootino.— 1. Lt. I. 0. Lind, 
(2/19th Hyderabad Eegt.), score 178. 
Awarded a small silver medal. 2. Major 
E. E. Case, D.S.O. M.C., (Small Arms 
School), score 163. 8. P. S. M. Blackwell 
(62nd Light Infantry), score IBl. 4. Lt. S. 
M. Eose, (1st Eoyal Fusiliers), score 149. 

Lucknow Cup. — 1. Corporal G. Worboys 
(2nd Eifle Brigade), score 125 out of the 
total of 160. Awarded the Challenge Cup, 
a medium silver medal and Es. 60. 2. 
Sub-Maj. Sher DU Khan (2/15th Punjab 
Eegiment), score 123. 3. S.-Daf. Sal 
Singh (Jodhpur Sardar Eisala), score 120. 
4. Hav.-MaJ. Wllayat Khan (l/16th 
Punjab Eegiment), score 118. 

Army Hundred (India) Cup. — Hav.-Major 
Wllayat Khan (l/16th Punjab Eegiment) 
with 174 points out of a total of 200. 

Consolation Match. — Cpl. H. Freeman (2nd 
Eifle Brigade) with 84 points, 1. Bin. 
Hiram Mai (2 /9th Gurkha Eifles) with 83 
points, 2. Jemr. Faquir Khan (6/12th F. F. 
Eegiment)* with 78 points, 3. Ffn. Dil 
Bahadur Gurung (l/2nd Gurkha Eifles) 
with 77 points, 4. 

Hie Majesty the King's Medal. — ^Hav.-Maj. 
Wllayat Khan (l/16th Punjab Eegiment) 
with 399 points. 

Army and E.F.A. Championships. 


Indian Army. — ^Hav-MaJ. WUayat Khan 
(l/15th Punjab Eegiment) with 899 
points, 1. Jemadar Lai Bahadur Thapa 
(l/2nd Gurkha Eegiment) with 861 points, 
2. Hav. Gopal Singh Gurung (2nd (iurkha 
Eegiment) with 358 points, 8. 

Indian States Forces. — ^L.-Dfr. Lai Singh 
(Jodhpur Sardar Eisala) with 887 points, 1. 
Naik Bije Singh (Jodhpur Sardar infantry) 
with 876 points, 2. Sowar Tej Singh 
(Jodhpur Sardar Eisala) with 368 points, 3. 

Priestly Memorial Medal. — Jemadar Lai 
Bahadur Thapa (l/2nd Gurkha Eegiment) 
with 361 points. 


Class Championships. 

Class I. — Lieut. A. B. Elal (1st East Yorkshire 
Eegiment) with 874 points. 

Class II.— P. S. M. V. BlackaU (2nd Oxf. and 
Bucks L. I.) with 376 points. 

Class m. — Cpl. Worboys (2nd Eifle Brigade) 
with 386 points. 

Class IV.— L/Sgt. Cordell (G. I. P. Eallway 
Eegiment) with 374 points. 

Class V.— Hav.-MaJ. Wllayat Khan (l/15th 
Punjab Eegiment) with 899 points. 

Class VI.— Naik Eawel Singh (2/1 6th Punjab 
Eegiment) with 857 points. 

Class VII. — Lieut. Bahitu Singh (Jodhpur 
Sardar Infantry) with 336 points. 

Class VIII.— L/Dfr. Lai Singh (Jodhpur 
Sardar Eissala) with 387 points. 

Inter-Service. — ^Indian State Forces (1,208 
points), 1. British Army (1,130 points), 
2. Indian Army (1,111 points), 3. Gurkha 
Brigade (1,096 points), 4. A.F.I. (1,052 
points), 5. 

Birdwood Vase and Chetwode Cup. — Small 
Arms Schools team with a total of 459 out 
of a possible 600 won the Birdwood Vase. 

l/15th Punjab Eegiment's team with a score 
of 447 won the Chetwode Cup. 


New Delhi. 

Miniature Eifle Shooting Championship: — 

Championship :— A. E. Wilson (Eidge Eifle 
Club), 777.7 out of possible 800 points, 
winner; F. D. Meakmgs (Bareilly), 775.1 
points, runner-up. 

Women’s Section: — Miss Otto, 770.0 points, 
winner. 


British Service. — Cpl. G. Worboy’s (2nd Eifle 
Brigade) with fed points, 1. P. S. M. 
BlackaU (Oxf. and Bucks L. I.) with 376 
points, 2. I4eut. A. B. Eial (Ist East 
Todishire Eegiment) with 374 poin^ 8. 


Men's Section:— P. Sweeney (Bombay) and 
W. E. Clarke (Bombay) tied for first place 
with 194.8 points each, but Sweeney was 
ranked first for obtaining a better at 
fiO yards* range. 
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SWIMMING. 


Calcutta. 

The Second Provincial Championships of the 
Bengal Amateur Swimming Association resulted 
as follows : — 

100 metres free style : — S. Nag (Hatkhola) 1. 
Bajaram Sawoo (College Square) 2. M. 
Chatter jee (Taltollah Institute) 3. Time: 
1 minute 4 4/5 seconds. 

200 metres breast stroke ; — P. Mullick (Bow- 
bazar Bayam Samity) 1. H. Banerjee 
(Bowbazar Bayam Samity) 2. P. Das 
Sarma (College Square) 3. Time ; 3 

minutes 13 3/5 seconds. 

100 metres free style (Colleges) ; — H. Sinha 
(Eipon College) 1. 8. Chatterjee (Elpon 
College) 2. D. De (Vidyasagar College) 3. 
Time : 1 minute 16 1/5 seconds. 

100 metres back stroke: — Eajaram Sawoo 
(College Square) 1. S. Qhoso (Hatkhola) 2. 
C. Dass (Hatkhola) 3. Time : 1 minute 
26 3/5 seconds. 

100 metres free style (Schools): — M. Chatterjee 
(Taltollah High School) 1. M. Eahman 
(Eipon School) 2. J. L. Ahir (Kesar 
Academy) 3. Time : 1 minute 9 1/5 

seconds. 


100 metres free style (women): — Miss Lila 
Chatterjee (Unattached) 1. Miss Shukha- 
lata Paul (Bowbazar Bayam Sami]^) 2. 
Miss Sakuntala (College Square) 8. Time: 
1 minute 29 3/5 seconds. 

400 metres free style : — S. Nag (Hatkhola) 1. 
S. Mukherjee (Ananda Sp(»1iing) 2. M. 
Sinha (Ananda Spmrtlng) 8. Time: 6 
minutes 81 3/5 seconds. 

800 metres medley relay : — College Square 1. 
Ananda Sporting 2. Bowbazar Bayam 
Samity 3. Time; 4 minutes 0 seconds. 
Winners represented by Eajaram Sawoo, 
P. Dass, Sarma and A. Bannerjee. 

Diving O. Dey (National) 1. A. Dutt 
( Bowbazar Bayam Samity) 2. K. Bannerjee 
(Bowbazar Bayam Samity) 3. 

400 metres free style relay ; — Won by College 
Square, represented by A. Dutt, A Banner- 
jee, K. Bose and Eajaram Sawoo. National 
were second. 

Water Polo : — Bowbazar Bayam Samity beat 
College Square by four goals to three. 

Individual championship: — S. Nag (Hatkhola). 


SNOOKER. 

Bombay. 

Bombay Snooker Championship final ; — 

T. A. Contractor beat N. D. Driver 80-19, 51-32, 58-44, 68-57. 


ROWING. 


BomlMiy. 

The Pagal Eegatta of the Boat Club of the 
Bombay Gymkhana resulted as follows : — 
Bombay Gymkhana Fours. — “ B ” Crew 
(£. B. Henning, P. F. Chapman, M. K. 
Woodward, E. Koester) beat “ A Crew 
by a distance in 3 mins. 44 secs. 

Coxed Pairs. — F. E. Banbery and H. S. 
Waters beat G. Moehrlng and E. von 
Grunelius by one length. No time taken. 
Junior Sculls.— F. B. Banbery rowed over 
C. E. Howard scratched. 

Senior Pairs. — M. E. Woodward and P. F. 
Chapman beat H. S. Waters and C. F. 
Bailey by hall a canvas in 2 mins. ll-3/5secs. 
Senior Sculls. — H. 8. Waters beat G. Moehring 
by two lengths in 2 mins. 11-1/6 secs. 

Calcntte. 

The following are the results of the Calcutta 
Rowing Club’s annual regatta, held on the 
Dhakv^ Lake : — 

Burke Cup. (Senior Coxwainless Fours over 
1,000 yards) .—Won by WiUis’ crew (D. P. 
McP. Nicd, bow, H. A. Hetherington, W. 


H. G. Biard and A. H. D. A. Willis, stroke) 
from Lack’s crew (D. Carden, bow, A. E, 
Jardine, B. Adams and E. E. Lack, stroke) 
by II lengths in 8 mins. 19 secs. 

Panther Cnip. (Senior Sculls over 880 yards) ; 
— D. P. McP. Nicol, 11-4, beat V. Eobinson, 
10-8 by II len^hs in 8 mins. 47 3/5 secs. 

Eussel Trophy. (Senior Coxwainless Pairs): 
— C. J. B. Palmer, bow, and E. E. Lack, 
stroke, beat G. Guelke, bow, and E. Bate, 
stroke, easily in 8 mins. 58 1/5 secs. 

Power Cup. (Senior Sculls over 1,000 yards) : 
—A. E. Scott, 11-8, beat A. H. D. A. Willli, 
10-10, by two lengths. 

Hoare Cup. (Junior Fours over 880 3 rard 8 ) 
Deane’s crew (S. Gylseth, bow, H. KocMer, 

I. Gothe, M. P. Deane, stroke, and A. E. 
Scott, cox) beat Wallace’s crew (W. B. Gn^, 
bow, J. H. Gardner, N. W. Paton Smi^, E. 
Wallaoe, stroke, and J. M. Hannay, cox) 
by 21 lengths in 8 mins. 11 secs. 
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DOG SHOWS. 


Bombay. 

The Bombay Presidency Kennel Club’s 
Twentieth Championship Dog Show resulted as 
foUowB 

Best Exhibit in the Show : — Mr. F. J. Gazdar’s 
Alsatian “ Zany of Eozavels.” Reserve, 
Mrs. Franklyn wood’s Dalmatian ” Mace 
of Hockley.’* 

Best Exhibit of Opposite Sex :—Dr. V. 8. 
Bao’s Sealyham Terrier bitch, ” Bunting 
of Herts.” Reserve, Mr. R, A. Austin’s 
Dachshund, “ Ch Squibbette of Ethra.” 

Best Exhibit Bred in India ; — Mrs. A. Isolphe’s 
Pekingese ‘‘ Mickey Wala.” Reserve, Mrs. 
Franklyn Wood’s “ Mace of Hockley.” 

Best Exhibit Bred in India of opposite sex : — 
Mr. R. A. Austin’s Dachshund ” Ch Squib- 
bette of Ethra.” Reserve, Mr. D. £. 
Cooper’s Afghan Hound ” Faiza.” 

Best Puppy : — Dr. V. S. Rao’s ’’Bunting of 
Herts. 

Best Puppy opposite sex and Best Smooth 
Fox Terrier : — Mrs. Franklyn Woods’ ” Lyn- 
frank Buddy.” 

Best Exhibit Bred in Bombay Presidency 
under 18 months old; — Mrs. T. HiU-Murray’s 
Bull Terrier ” The Toff.” 

Best Terrier in the Show : — Dr. V. 8. Rao’s 
” Bunting of Herts.” 

Best Exhibit in the Show other than Terrier ; 
Best Alsatian in the Show ; Best Non- 
Sporting Exhibit; The Governor of Bombay’s 
Cup for best exhibit owned by a member of 
the B.P.K.C.; Best conditioned Dog in 
Show and Best dog owned by a novice 
exhibitor: — All to Mr. F. J. Gazdar’s 
Alsatian ” Zany of Rozavel.” 

Best Pekingese in the Show : — H. H. the 
Regent Ranisaheb of Sawantwadi’s ” Galli- 
wag.” 

Best Puppy under 6 months old ; Best 
Terrier bred in India ; Beet exhibit born 
in Bombay or Salsette ; Best Terrier born 
in Bombay or Salsette owned by member ; 
Best exhibit bred in India, under 18 months ; 
Best Puppy bred in India ; Best Sealyham 
Puppy and Best exhibit owned by a lady : — 
Mrs. K. M. Ruia’s Sealyham ” Chhotoo 
Chap.” 

Best Non-Sporting Dog, Alsatians and 
Toys excepted and Best Dalmatian ; — 
Mrs. Franklyn Woods* ” Mace of Hock- 
ley.” 

Best Exhibit bom in Bombay or Salsette 
other than Terrier owned by a member; 
Best owned by a member bred in India ; 
Best Dachshund : — Mr. R. A. Austin’s 
” Ch Squibbette of Ethra.” 

Best Exhibit imported since last show ; Best 
Bakeland Imer Dr. V. 8. Rao’s ” Gay 
Lady,** 


Best Exhibit begotten in India and born in 
Bombay or Salsette : — ^Mrs. H. A. Scully’s 
” Hasleigh Splffy.” 

Best Puppy owned by a member ; — Mrs. B. J. 
Dudley^s Cocker Spaniel ” Stowaway of 
Alblessly.” 

Best Puppy owned by a member resident of 
Bombay ; and Best Alsatian Bred in India; — 
Mrs. G. Wickersham’s ” Jasper of Jess- 
fleld.” 

Best Pomeranian : — Mrs. M. V. Dalai’s ” Oak- 
land Kinloch Glowray.” 

Best Pomeranian bred in India ; Best Pomera- 
nian over 10 lbs. ; — Mr. R. P. Patel’s 
” Lallta.” 

Best Collie : — ^Mr. S. 8. Nariman’s ” Rex, V, 
Rutland.” 

Best Great Dane : — H. H. the Rajah of 
Akalkote’s ‘Zoltan of Sudbury.” 

Best Japanese : — Mrs. S. F. Kerr’s ” Itchi.” 

Best English Springer Spaniel ; — M. Capt. 
Steer- Webster’s ” Davis Decoy of Battle.” 

Best English Setter ; — Capt. R. V. Gove’s 
” Shot of Wymondam.” 

Best Golden Retriever :~Mr. Erskine Scott’s 
” Stubbings Golden Augustus.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel : — Miss Wheatley’s 
“ Blaedown Bailie.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel Bred in India ; — Mrs. D. 
K. Speer’s Dandul Perfection.” 

Best Afghan Hound : — Mr. D. E. G. Cooper’s 
” Afridi Boy.” 

Best Borzoi : — Mr. R. S. Sethna’s ” Tatjana 
Karenin.” 

Best Doberman Pinscher : — Mr. C. E. Vogel’s 
” Christina Von Der Savelon.” 

Best Bull Terrier : — Mr. R. A. Austin’s ” Ch 
Keen Blade.” 

Best Cairn Terrier : — Mrs. H. A. Scully’s 
” Brush of Bourton.” 

Best Wire Fox Terrier: — Miss D. Godrej’s 
” Simon’s 8ay-I-It.” 

Best Litter of Puppies :—Sergt. E. Tyler’s 
” BuU Terriers.” 


Jnbbulpore. 

The Seventh Central Provinces and Berar 
Dc^ Show resulted as follows ; — 

BREED CLASSES. 

Best Alsatian The Raja Sahib of Ranpura’s 
Delight of Wolfsglen, 

Best Alsatian opposite sex The Raja Sahib 
of Raupura’s Sheeba of Rampura. 

Best Fox Hound : — The Nerlmdda Vale 
Hunt’s Fortress. 

Bert DalmaUaa:-->Mt8. A. 0. Polley’a Dea- 
moiMhU, 
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B«8t Golden Betrlever; — The Maharaja and 
the Yuvaraj of Jind’e Beef^ler Bradda. 

Best Cocker Spaniel : — Mrs. M. D. Kapadia’s 
Melfort Myosotis (Bitch). 

Best Cocker opposite sex : — Miss P. Wright’s 
Pacemaker of Ware. 

Best Cocker Spaniel puppy : — Mrs. D. F. 
Wood’s Lynfrank Jerrikins. 

Best Bull Terrier : — Mrs. S. A. Bashid’s Qans 
Principal (Dog). 

Best Bull Terrier opi>osite sex : — Mr. J. W. 
MacCarrol ’s Alure of Advllle. 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier : — Mrs. H. M. 
Yoonus’ Chamandy Bull’s Eye (Dog). 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier opposite sex : — Mrs. 
H. M. Yoonus’ Chamandy Beilina. 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier Puppy : — Dr. B. J. 
Anthony’s Sallony. 

Best Wire Fox Terrier Mrs. S. L. Dow’s 
Lanarth Supremacy (Dog.) 

Best Wire Fox Terrier opposite sex: — ^Mrs. S. L. 
Dow’s Crackley Sky Bright. 

Best Sealyham Terrier : — Sir Jamsetji Jeejee- 
bhoy’s Disko of Dixie (Dog). 

Best Sealyham Terrier opposite sex : — Sir 
Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy’s Dorrit of Dixie. 

Best Lakeland Terrier : — Dr. V. S. Bao’s Gay 
Lady. 

Best Scottish Terrier: — Master J. G.T. Dlns- 
more’s Barty of Bray (Dog). 

Best Scottish Terrier opposite sex : — Mrs. O. 
Mohamad All’s Wickwick Stella. 

Best Dachshund: — Mrs. Oxley’s Jane of 
Bedford (Bitch). 

Best Dachshund opposite sex : — Mrs. D. 
Spain’s Batrix. 

Best Pomeranian: — Mrs. M. L. Wlllstrop’s 
Mlnegold Seeme (Dog). 

Best Pomeranian opposite sex: — Mrs. M. L. 
Wlllstrop's Colselma Enchantress. 

Best Sydney Silky: — Mrs. B. de V. Irwin's 
Dingo of Embrook. 

Best Great Dane or Bull Mastiff: — Mrs. A.C.E. 
Trouton’s (Bull Mastiff) Wanda of Harbeu. 

VABIETY CLASSES. 

Best Litter : — Mr. B. F. Stroud’s Litter of 
Great Danes. 

Best Brace: — Maharaja Shri Amar Slnhji of 
BAmpnra’s brace of Greyhounds. 

Best Team: — Mrs. F. 0. Carleton's team of 
Golden Betrievers. I 

Best exhibit owned by a novice exhibitor : — 
Capt. W. N. L. Hajme’s (Border Terrier) 
Snudynes. 

Best exhibit owned by a resident of 
Jubbulpore: — Mrs. A. €. E. Tronton’s 
(Bull Mastiff) Wanda of Harbex. 

Best exhibit owned by a resident of the 
Central Provinces :-^Liettt. P. C. Banerjl’s 
(Alsatian) Bniwolfner, 


Best exhibit imported from abroad; — The 
Baja Sahib of l^mpura’s (Alsatian) Delight 
of W-idfsglen. 

^est exhibit imported since the last show : — 
Mrs. B. J. imdley’s (Cocker Spaniel) 
Dapper of Damhall. 

Best exhibit bred in India: — Mrs. K. D. 
Speer’s (Cocker) Dandual Delightful. 

Best exhibit bred in India since the last 
show:— Mrs. H. M. Yoonus' (Smooth Fox 
Terrier) Chamandy Happy Alliance. 

Best exhibit bred in Central Provinces : — Mrs. 
H. M, Yoonus’ (Smooth Fox Terrier) 
Chamandy Happy Alliance. 

Best exhibit bred by the exhibitor : — Mrs. K. 
D. Speer’s Dandual Delightful. 

Best exhibit owned by a lady : — Mrs. H. I. 
Abraham’s (Great Dane) Yunka von 
Loheland of Sonai. 

Best exhibit In Toy Breeds: — The BcgentBani 
Sahiba of Sawantwadi (Pekingese) GoUiwag. 

Best exhibit In Non-Sporting Breeds other 
t-lian Toy : — The Baja Sahib of Bampura’s 
(^satlan) Delight of Wdfsglen. 

Best Gun Dog: — Mrs. M. D. Kapadia’s (Cocker) 
Melfort Myosotis. 

Best Hound ;>-MaharaJ Shrl AmarBlnhJi of 
Jodhpur’s (Grey Hound) Boveway Serenity. 

Best Terrier :— Mrs. 8. L. Dow’s (Wire Fox 
Terrier Lanarth Supremacy. 

Best Terrier other than Fox Terrier : — Mrs. 
S. A. Bashid’s (Bull Terrier) Qans Principal. 

Best Puppy; — Mr. C. MacDonald’s (Airedale 
Terrier) Chestnut Cracker. 

Best Puppy bred in India ; — Mr. A. B. Boche’s 
(Cocker) Unique of Uwalsh. 

Best exhibit in the Junior Class The Baja 
Sahib of Akalkote’s (Great Dane) Zolten of 
Sudbury. 

Best exhibit in the Maiden Class : — The Maha* 
raja and the YuvraJ of Jind’s (Golden 
Betrlever) Beefengler Bradda. 

Best exhibit ki the Novice Class; — The Maha> 
raja and the YuvraJ of Jind’s (Golden 
Betriever) Beefengler Bradda. 

Best exhibit In the Limit Class t^-The Maha- 
raja and the YuvraJ of Jind’s (Golden 
Betriever) Beefengler Bradda. 

Best exhibit In the Special Limit Class The 
Baja Sahib of Bampura’s (Alsatian) Delight 
of wolfsglen. 

Best exhibit in the Open Class t—MaharaJ 
Shri Amar Sinhji of Jodhpur’s (Grey 
Hoimd) Boveway Serenity. 

Six best exhibits bred In India : — Mrs. H. M. 
Yoonus’ (Smooth Fox Terrier) Chamandy 
Happy Alliance ; Mr. A. E. Boche’s (Cooker) 
Unique of Uwaish; Mrs. K. D. Speer’s 
(Cocker) Dandual Delightful ; 
Nerbudda Vale Hunt’s (Fox Hound) 
Fortress : Mrs. S. A. Bashid’s (BuU T«Xler) 
Qans Principal ; and Mr. C. MacDonald’s 
(Airedale Terrier) Chestnut Cracker. 
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CHALLENGE CUPS. 

The Montague Sutler Cup for the Best Dog In 
the Show : — Mrs. M. D. Kapadia's (Cocker 
Spaniel) Melfort Myosotis. 

The Baghavendra B*o Cup for the best 
opposite sex in the Show: — Mrs. S. L. 
Dow’s (Wire Pox Terrier) Lanarth Supre- 
macy. 

The C. P. Arms Cup for the best Sporting Dog 
in the Show : — Miss P. Wright’s (Cocker) 
Pacemaker of Ware. 

Ford Cup for the Best Non-Sporting Dog in 
the Show : — The Raja Sahib of Rampura’s 
(Alsatian) Delight of Wolfsglen. 

The Coonar Falcon Cup for the Best Terrier 
in the Show: — Mrs. S. A. Rashid’s (Bull 
Terrier) Qans Principal. 

The Bhadri Cup for the best exhibit bred in 
India : — Mrs. D. K. Speer’s (Cocker) 
Dandual Delightful. 

The Ratley Cup for the best puppy in the 
Show : — Mr. C. MacDonald’s (Airedale) 
Chestnut Cracker. 

CLUB SPECIALS. 

K. C. I. Special for the best exhibit bred In 
India and owned by a member: — ^Mrs. D. K. 
Speer’s (Cocker) Dandual Delightful. 

Calcutta Kennel Club Tankard for the best 
exhibit owned by a member and bred in 
India:-— Mrs. H. M. Yoonus’ (Wire Fox 
Terrier) Chamandy Bull’s Eye. 

The Bombay Presidency Kennel Club Tankard 
for the best exhibit owned by a member : — 
Mrs. M. D. Kapadia’s (Cocker) Melfort 
Myosotis. 

The United Provinces Kennel Club Tankard 
for the best exhibit owned by a member : — 
The Raja Sahib of Rampura’s (Alsatian) 
Delight of Wolfsglen. 

The Poona Kennel Club Tankard for the best 
Cocker in the Show : — Not awarded. 

C. P. AND BERAR KENNEL CLUB 
SPECIALS. 

The Jebson Cup for the best dog bred in the 
C. P. and Berar, owned by a resident of 
Jubbiilpore who is a member of the Club: — 
The Nerbudda Vale Hunt’s (Fox Hound) 
Docile. 

The Bhargava Cup for the best puppy owned 
by a member: Cant, and Mrs. K. O. 
Carleton’s (Golden Rebiever) Doron of Esk. 

The C. P. and Berar Kennel Club Tankard for 
the best exhibit owned by a member :— The 
Raja Sahib of Rampura’s (Alsatian) 
D^ght of Wolfsglen. 

The 0. P. and Berar Kennel Club Tankard lor 
the beet exhibit bred in India and owned by 
a member : — ^Mrs. D. F. Wood’s (Dalmatian) 
Mace bf Hockley. 

Lucknow. 

The 40th LMliaow Championsldp Dog Shew 
rented as folldwf .v~ 

Governor’s Cup, for the best dog in the show. — 
Mrs. E. E. A. Penfend’s Scottish Terrier 
Heather FIMd MarehalL 


Nanpara Cup, for best exhibit of opi>osite 
sex to winner of Governor's Cup. — ^Mr. A. K. 
Datta’s Great Dane Champion Right 
Lioness. 

President’s Cup, for the largest number of 
entries. — ^H. H. the Maharaja and the 
Yuvaraj of Jind. 

Best Great Dahe In the show. — Mr. A. K. 
Datta’s Champion Right Lioness. 

Best Great Dane pup. — ^Mr. Radhay 

Raman’s Marion of Pineland. 

Best Alsatian. — Mr. F. J. Guzdar’s Lany of 
Rozaual. 

Best Alsatian, opposite sex. — Mr. A. H. 
Curnberlands’ Warsund Beryl. 

Best Greyhound. — Maharaj Amarsingh’s Bove- 
way Serenity. 

Best Labrador, black or yellow. — Mr. Pal- 
merlono’s Robert St. Gerymn. 

Best Golden Retriever. — Captain and Mrs. 
K. O. Carleton’s Maefingon Paddy. 

Best Golden Retriever, opposite sex. — 
Oiptain and Mrs. K. O. Carleton’s Doron 
of Esko. 

Best Cocker Spaniel. — H. H. the Maharaja 
and the Yuvaraj of Jind’s Dandaul 
Distinction. 

Best Cocker Spaniel, opposite sex. — Mrs. 
M. D. Kapadia’s Melfort Myosotis. 

Best Bull Dog. — Mrs. Agnes Taylor’s Blazing 
Lysstop Cliaudhriy. 

Best Airedale Terrier. — ^Mr. B. Misquita’s 
Dortlne Douglas. 

Best Bull Terrier. — Raja Bahadur Leiut. 
Bishwa Nath Saran Singh’s Whympston 
Orion. 

Best Wire Fox Terrier. — Mrs. S. L. Dow’s 
liunarth Supremacy. 

Best Wire Fox Terrier, opposite sex. — 
Mrs. S. L. Dow’s Crackley Skybright. 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier. — ^Mr. M. Yoonus’s 
Chamandy Sponge Gold. 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier, opposite sex. — 
Mr9. M. Yoonus’s Dauesgate Barbara. 

Best Scottish Terrier. — ^Mrs. E. A. Penfold’s . 
Heather Field Marshall. 

Best West Highland White Terrier. — Mrs. 
y. Russell’s Jlnty of Malpasal. 

Best Cairn Terrier. — H. H. the Maharaja 
and Yuvaraj of Jind’s Tugrah Mavis. 

Best Soalyham Terrier. — ^Mr. Dob Subrey’s 
Ahmedehra Chota Baba. 

Best Dachshund (pup). — ^Mrs. D. S. Spain’s 
Ratrix. 

Best Dachshunds.—Mrs. D. S. Spain’s Mitzs- 
pain. 

Best Pomeranian. — ^Mrs. M. L. Willstrop’s 
Mincgold Seeme. 

Best Pekingese, opposite sex.— Mrs. C. 
Brown’s Tlfuh. 

Best Lakeland Terrier. — Dr. V. 8. Bao’s Gay 
Lady. 
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Beet, Sydney Silky.— Br. (Mra.) Edith Ghosh's 
Naughty Marleta. 

Best Lhassa Terrier or toy PIncher. — ^Mlss 
C. Buckland’s toy Pincher Kose van de 
Peppy. 

Best Rhodesian RIdgeback or Pyrenean 
Mountain Dog. — H. H. the Maharaja and 
Yuvaraj of Jind’s RIdgeback Lanet Lussa. 

Best exhibit \vho has not won a prize. — H. H. 
Raja Saheb of Akalkot’s Great Dane 
Lolton of Sudbury. 

Bob Martin’s prizes. — H. H. the Maha- 
raja and Yuvaraj of Jind’s Great Dane 
Buster the Great 1, Capt. and Mrs. 
K. O. Carlcton’s Cocker Spaniel Macflngon 
Wendy 2. 

Best exhibit imported by member of the 
U. P. Kennel Club. — ^Mrs. D. S. Spain’s 
Dachshund Ratrix. 

Best dog bred in India by member of the 
U. P. Kennel Club. — Mrs. Cameron Clarke’s 
Scottish Terrier Regal Fur of Arlsaig. 

Best Fox Terrier. — Mrs. 8. L. Dow’s Lanarth 
Supremacy. 

Best Airedale Terrier. — Mrs. C. McDonald’s 
Chestnut Cracker. 

Best Pekingese in the show. — Mr. Brijnath 
Srivastava’s Marsdun Moonstone. 

Best Nonsporting Dog. — Mr. F. J. Guzdar’s 
Alsatian Lany of Kozaual. 

Best Terrier. — Mrs. Cameron Clarke’s Scottish 
Terrier Regal Fur of Arisalg. 

CLUB SPECIALS. 

K. G. I. Special. — Mr. Ahmed Ismail’s Smooth 
Fox Terrier Chamandy Nugget. 

U. P. Kennel Club Special. — Capt. and Mrs. 
K. O. Carleton’s Golden Retriever Doron 
of Esko. 

Fox Terrier Club India Special. — Mrs. A. L. 
Dow’s Lanarth Supremacy 1, Mr. M. 
Yoonus’s Chamandy Sponge Gold 2. 

Calcutta Kennel Club Tankard. — Mr. A. K. 
Datta’s Great Dane Right Lioness. 

Bombay Presidency Kennel Club Tankard. — 
Mrs. M. D. Kapadia’s Cocker Spaniel Melfort 
Myosotis. 

Great Dane Club of India (Sir Philip Chetwode 
Cup). — Mr. A. K. Datta’s Right Lioness, ! 

Tanora Tiger Cup. — ^Mr. A. K. Datta’s Right 
Lioness. 

Fairlight Cup. — ^Mr. A. K. Datta’s Right 
Lioness. 

PoOlUU 

The following are the results of the Poona 
Kennel Club's Sixth Championship Dog 
Show : — 

The Governor’s Cup for the best exhibit in the 
show : — ^Mrs. M. L. Wllistrop's Pomeranian 
dog “ Hinegold Seeme.” 

The Timet of India Cup for the best opposite 
sex : — ^Miss F. £. M. Espley’s English 
Setter hitch ” Maesydd Muriel’s Joy.” 


Rashid Khodadad Gup: — ^Mrs. D. K. Speer’s 
Cocker Spaniel bitch ” Dandaul Perfection.* 

North Staffordsliire Regiment Cup ‘.—Miss 

E. M. Herman’s Airedale Terrier dog ” Ch. 
Tony Goodfellow of the Forces.” 

Nusserwanji Sorabjee Cup for the best Pup- 
py : — ^Mrs. N. de Monte’s Alsatian bitch 
Conchita Supervia.” 

CHALLENGE CUPS. 

The Byramjee Cup : — Mrs. M. L. Wllistrop’s 
Pomeranian dog “ Minogold Seeme. 

Poona Kennel Club Cup Miss F. E. M. 
Espley’s English Setter bitch "Maesydd 
Muriel’s Joy.” 

Bhadri Cup : — Mrs. D. K. Speer’s Cocker 
Spaniel bitch “ Dandaul Perfection.” 

Jind Cup: — ^Miss E. M. Herman’s Airedale 
Terrier dog " Ch. Tony Goodfellow of the 
Forces.” 

Royal Warwickshire Cup : — Miss F. B. M. 
Espley’s Cocker Spaniel dog “ Stainless 
Smoke’m.” 

Sangll Cup : — Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshund 
dog " Joker of Lcdcameroch.” 

Black Wendy Cup for the best Cocker Spa- 
niel : — Miss F. E. M. Espley’s dog " Stain- 
less Smoke’m.” 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Challenge Cup for 
the best Alsatian : — Mr. F. D. Dadia’s dog 
" Etzol Von Der Socretainerle.” 

Bensmark Trophy for the best puppy bred in 
India : — Mrs. N. de Monte’s Alsatian bitch 
" Conchita Supervia.” 

Spratt’s Challenge Cup for best puppy 4 to 0 
months old : — Mrs. M. 0. Cook’s Bull 
Terrier bitch " Serena of Ethra.” 

Fragan Duchess Shield for the best Terrier 
in the show ; — Miss M. D’Arcy’s Cairn 
Terrier dog “ Nugget of Hyver.” 

Dorabjee Cup for the best exhibit born in 
Poona : — Mrs. D. K. Speer’s Cocker Spaniel 
bitch " Dandaul Perfemon.” 

CHALLENGE CUPS OPEN TO MEMBERS. 

Sir Victor Sassoon Cup :— Mrs. M. L. Will- 
strop’s Pomeranian dog " Mlnegold Seeme.” 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Cup : — ^Miss F. E. M. Es- 
pley’s English Setter bitch " Maesydd 
Muriel’s Joy.” 

Ichalkaranji Cup for the best exhibit brad in 
India : — ^Mrs. D. K. Speer’s Cocker Spaniel 
bitch ” Dandaul Perfection.” 

Comaglla Cup : — ^Miss B. M. Horman’s 
Airedale Terrier dog "Oh. Tony Good- 
fellow of the Forces.” 

Bosch Memorial Cup for the best Dachshund 
dog bred in India : — ^Mrs. A. G. Granville’s 
dbg " Bank of AdviUe.” 

Fartabghar Cup for the best Alsatian Mr. 

F. D. Wadia's dog ” Etael Von Der Secre- 
tainehie.” 
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Nnsserwani^e 6oraM«e Cup fdr tlM best 
Puppy : — ^Mrs. H. M. Yoonus* Smooth Fox 
Temer dog “ Chamandy BuUseye.’* 

Savantir Onp for the best Fox Terrier : — 
Mrs. LawreDoe* Archer’s Wire Fox Terris 
“ Hunstrete Magnate.” 

Biversdale Cup for the best exhibit in toy 
breeds : — ^Mrs. M. L. WlUstrop’s Pomeranian 
dog ” Minegold Secme.” 

Ming Gold Cup for the best imported exhibit: — 
Miss M. D’Arcy’s Cairn Terrier dog “Nug- 
get of Hyrer.” 

BREED SPECIALS. 

Best Pekingese : — ^Mrs. Clarke’s bitch “ Chian- 
Oo.” 

Best Pomeranian : — Mrs. M. L. WiUstrop’s 
“ Minegold Seeme.” 

Best Alsatian : — ^Mrs. Wood’s bitch “ Chrlste 
Worn Umber Funder.” 

Best Dalmatian *. — Cant. Niven’s dog “ Bee- 
fengler Blackberry.'^ 

Best Great Dane : — ^Mr. Lean’s bitch “ Nlco- 
lett of Send.” 

Best Irish Setter : — ^Mr. Shaw’s dog “ Gew- 
dow Pat.” 

Best Golden Retriever: — Mrs. Wood’s bitch 
” Ch. Bakelands Melody of Concord.” 

Best Labrador Retriever: — ^Mrs. Carrather’s 
bitch “ Kurdy Chowser.” 

Best Cooker Spaniel : — Miss Espley’s dog 
“ Stainless Smoke’m.” 

Best Afghan Hound : — Mrs. G. Molles’ “ All 
Khel.” 

Best Dachshund : — Miss Guthrie's dog “ Joker 
of Ledcameroch.” 

Best Bull Terrier: — Mr. R. A. Astin’s dog 
“ Been Blade.” 

Best Cairn Terrier : — ^Mrs. D’Arcy’s dog 
" Nugget of Hsrver.” 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier : — Mr. Yoonus’ dog 
“ Chamandy Sponge Gold.” 

Best Scottish Terrier : — ^Mr, Whiteside’s bitch 
“ Braemar Margaret.” 

Best Sealyham Terrier : — Dr. V. S. Rao’s dog 
“ Aerock of Herds.” 

Best Collie or Chow Chow : — ^Mrs. E. Osten’s 
dog “ Nanki-Sohn.” 

Best Lakeland Terrier : — ^Mrs. L. Russel’s 
and Dr. V. S. Rao's dog “ Ch. Egton 
Sportsman of Howtown.” 

Best Wire Fox Terrier: — Mrs. Lawrence- 
Axcher’s dog “ Hunstrete Magnate.” 

Best English Setter: — Miss Espley’s bitch 
“ Maesydd Muriel’s Joy.” 

Best Airedale Terrier: — Miss Homan’s dog 
“ Ch. Tony Goodfellow of the Fortes.” 

Best Bloodhound : — Mrs. Wood’s bitch 

“ Mossfield Beauty.” 

Best Pointer : — Capt. A. D. R. Heyland’s dog 

‘ “ Bingo of Errigal.” 

Best Soldier’s Dog; — Sub-Conductor Chees- 
ley’s Coi^er Spaniel 1 , Q. M. S. Gourlay’s 
Bull Terrier 2. 


Simla. 

The following are the results of the 18th 
Simla Championship Dog Show i — 

Challenge Cup for the Best Exhibit in the 
Show : Maharaja of Patiala’s Cooker Spaniel 
“ Manxman of Ware”. 

Challenge Cup for the Best Exhibit in the 
Show, Opposite Sex : Maharaja of Patiala’s 
Cooker Spaniel “ Silver Jubilee of Ware”. 

Challenge Cup for the Best Exhibit Bred by 
Exhibitor: Miss N. DeMonte’s Alsatian 
puppy “ Conchitia Supervia”. 

Challenge Cup for the Best Puppy, Bred in 
India : Miss N. DeMonte’s Alsatian “ Con- 
chlta Supervia”. 

Challenge Cup for the Best Country Bred 
Exhibit: Miss P. Wright’s Cocker Spaniel 
“ Wembley Wellbred”. 

Challenge Cup for the Best Gundog : Maharaja 
of Patiala^s Cocker Spaniel “Manxman 
of Ware.” 

Challenge Gup for the Best Terrier : Mrs. 
N. Hindle’s Kerry Blue Terrier “ McGlnty 
of Windham”. 

Viceroy's Cup for the Best Exhibit in the 
Show: Manaraja of Patiala’s Cocker 
Spaniel “ Manxman of Ware”. 

Cup, presented by the Simla Dog Show: 
Major A. H. Marshall’s Airedale Terrier 
“ Officer Commanding Boots”. 

Cups for six best dogs bred in India : Miss 
M. Hubble’s Cairn Terrier “ Ch. Wee 
Sandy Assahi”. Miss P. Wright’s Cocker 

r niel “ Wembley, Wellbred”. Mrs. M. 

Gordon Deck's Pomeranian “ Moon- 
beam”. Maharaja of Patiala’s Cocker 
Spaniel “ Maxim of Malwa”. Maharaja 
of Patiala’s Cocker Spaniel “ Napple of 
Malwa” and Maharaja of Patiala’s Smooth 
Fox Terrier “ Sampling of Malwa”. 

Cup for the Best Bull Terrier : Maharaja of 
Partabgarh’s “ Ch. Battler of Blighty”. 
Cup for the Best Airedale Terrier won by 
Major A. H. Marstudl’s “ Officer Com- 
mauding Boots”. 

Cup jfor the Best Cocker Spanld Dog won by 
Maharaja of Patiala’s “ Manxman of 

Ware”. 

Cup for the Best Cocker Spaniel Bitdi : 
Maharaja of Patiala’s “ Silver Jubilee of 
Ware”. 

Cup for the Best Smooth Fox Terrier Dog : 
Mrs. D. M. Heasman’s “ Ch. Caravan 
Style”. 

Cup for the Best Smooth Terrier Bitch: 
Maharaja of Patiala’s “ Sampling of 
Malwa.” 

Cup for the Best Wire-Fox Terrier : Miss S. 

Agabeg’s “ Lanarth Contester”. 

Cup for the Best Non-Sporting Dog : Mrs. M. 
M. Gordon Decks* Pomeranian Sundawn 
Leants”. 

Prize for the Best Dachshund : Mrs. B. £[Ul*s 
” Asman Messalina.” 

Cup for the Best Hound : Kunwar Sahib ^ 
Faridkot’s Greyhound ” NewviUe Ohhm • 
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Prize for the Best Toy Dog: Mrs. M. M. 
Gordon Decks’ Pomeranian ” Sundawn 
Leants”. 

Cop for the Best Springer Spaniel: Major- 
General G. G. Tabateau’s English Springer 
Spaniel * Beaupeter Hidden Treasure”. 

Cop for the Best Kerry Blue of Dandle 
Dinmoimt Terrier : Mrs. H. Dixie’s Kerry 
Blue Terrier Dog ” McGlnty of Windham' . 

Cup for the Best Scottish Cairn of Sealyham: 
Mias M. Hubble’s Cairn Terrier ” Ch. Wee 
Sandy Assahi”. 

Cup for the Best Labrador Golden Retriever 
or Irish Setter: Maharaja of Patiala’s 
Labrador Retriever “ Glitter of Yewden”. 

Ci^ for the Best Great Dane or Mastiff : 
Mr. D. K. Lahlrl Chaudhry’s Mastiffs 
” Don Caesar”. 

Cup for the best dog owned by a child and 
handled by Owner : Miss P. Heasman’s 
English Springer Spaniel ” Selection of 
Bhadri”. 

Prize for the best dog over 30 lbs. : Mr. A. j 
Paine’s Afghan Hound ” Cloivera Lola.” | 

Prize for the best dog under 30 lbs. : E. E. i 
Cabral’s Scottish Terrier ” Rose Marie”, j 

Best Conditioned Dog : Mrs. P. 0. T. Fahle's > 
Dachshund ” Kurt Von Heimdach”. 


Best Conditioned Bitch : Mrs. B. HUl’s 
Dachshund Bitch ’’Asman Meesallna”. 

K. C. I. Special for the best exhibit owned 
by a member or an associate : Maharaja of 
Patiala’s Cocker Spaniel “Manxman (ff 
Ware”. 

C. K. 0. Special for the best exhibit owned by 
a member : Miss P. Wright’s Cocker Spanim 
Dog “ Wembley Wellbred”. 

S. 0. I. Special for the Spaniel owned by a 
member : Miss P. Wright’s Cocker Spaniel 
" Wembley Wellbred”. 

Lhassa and Thibetan Terrier Assn. Special 
Challenge Cup for the best of either breed, 
won by Miss G. Jones' Thibetan Terrier 
” Bob-A-Long”. 

Miss N. DeMonte’s Alsatian ” Conchita 
Supervia” won the following Challenge 
Cups and Trophies : — 

The Ency Challenge Cup for the best Alsatian 
in the show. 

The Gd. Ch. Frido Von de Secretainerie 
Challenge Cup, for the best Alsatian bred 
in India. 

The A^ullick Challenge Shield for the best 
puppy» the Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Appreciation Challenge Cup for the best 
Junior dog or bitch bred in India. 


HORSE SH0W& 


Bombay. 

Bombay Horse Show results : — 

Class I. — Polo Ponies (Heavy Weight) : — 

1. H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir’s ” Perico.” 2. H. H, the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
” Raskin.” 


Class II.— Polo Ponies (Light Weight) — 
Prize presented by H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal, 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.V.O. 

1. Lt.-Col. Carr- White’s ” Bay Prince.” 
2. H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir’s “ Cleopatra.” 3. 
Capt. Walford’s “ Little Dora.” 

Class III. — ^Ponies likely to make Polo Ponies 
1. Major MacDonald’s “ Poor Marten.” 
2. Major Prioleau’s “ Sarah.” 


Class IV. — Champion Polo Pony. 

1. Lt.-Col. Carr- White’s ” Bay Prince.” 


Class V. — Troop Horses — H. B. The Governor’s 
Body Guard. Irizes presented by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., and 

H. H. Gie Raja of Barla, K.C.S.I. 

1. Lance Dafador Bachan Singh’s ” Peter.” 
2. Dafadar Phulaji Zalte’s ” Battle 
Idne.” 8. Dafadar-Major Bhagat 
Singh’s ” Nelson.” 4. Sowar Mansha 
Sink’s “ Fairy King.” 

Clan VI. — ^Troop Horses, Bombay Light 
Patrol. — Ist Prize — A Cup presented by H. E. 
Sir Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E., T.D., Governor 
of Bombay. 

1. Sgt. Corbett- Wright’s “Mannequin.” 2* 
Tpr. B. Richardson’s ” Burner.” 8- 
L./Cpl. W. RIefaardion’i “ Crazy Quilt.** 


Class VII. — Hunters-Horses. Ist Prlze—A 
Cup presented by H. H. the Maharaja of Idar. 

1. Mrs. Captain’s ” Fine Knight.” 2. 
Mr. Sheppard’s ” Bendigo.” 8. Mrs. 
Captain’s ” Splnnerule.” 

Class VIII. — Hunters-Ponles. 

1. Mr. Guggenheim’s ” Green Mantle.” 2. 
Major Morris’ ” Slip On.” 

Class IX. — The Moore Challenge Cup for the 
best hunter in the show. 

1. Mrs. Captain’s ” Fine Knight.” 

Class X. — Open Horses (in Hand). 

1. Mr. Wemyss’ ” Reno.” 2. H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ” Shlvaji the 
Great.” 8. Mrs. H. S. Captain’s 
*' Splnnerule.” 

Class XI. — Open Ponies (in Hand). 

1. H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir’s “ Jupiter.” 2. Capt. Whit- 
field’s “ Velociter.” 

Class XII.— Thorough Bred Indian Horses 
and Ponies, 8 and 4 Years. 

1. H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ’ ’ Count- 
ess Nil” also winner of special prize 
presented by the Eve’s Blood Stock 
Scheme and a Silver Medal presented 
by the National Horae Breeding and 
Snow Society of India. 2. H. H. the 
Maharaja of Idar’s '* Nomination.” 

Class xm.— Stable of Three. 

X. Captain Wolford’s “Wendy,” “Little 
Dora,” “Ohiva.” 2. H. H. the 
Maharaja of Jammu and KaMunir*s 
** Rouge,” “ Jupiter,” “ Pertoo.” 
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Class XIV. — Hacks Horses. 

1. H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir’s “Lady Jane.” 2. Mrs. 
Captain’s “Fine Knight,” 8. H. 
E. Sir Eoger Lumley’s “ Cook’s Mill.” 

Class XV.^Hacks Ponies. 

1, Major Prioleau’s “ Sarah.” 2. H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir's 
“ Eoiigo.” 8. Mr. Guggenheim’s 
“ Green Mantle.” 

Class XVI. — Ladies’ Hacks. 

1. Mrs. Morris* “ Heremla.” 2. Mr. Sheppard’s 
“ Bendigo.” 

Class XVII. — Children’s Ponies (unattended). 

1. Master Kishore Khattau’s “ Silver Bar- 
row.” 2. Miss E. Lumley’s “ Sheikhl.” 

Class XVIII.— Children’s Ponies (attended). 
1. Master Mozhur Tyabjee’s “ Eosy.” 

Class XIX.— Jumping Competition, 

1. The Poona Horse’s “ Eiegant.” jh The 
Poona Horse’s “ Ebenezar.” 8, The 
Poona Horse’s “ Luck.” 

Class XX. — Victoria Ponies. 

1. Mr. Alimahomed Wazlr’s “ Nomination.” 

2. Mr. Thakar Vithaldas’ “ Nomination.” 

3. Mr. Tajamul Husein Asgarafil’s 
“ Nomination.” 4. Mr. Alimahomed 
Waiir’s “ Nomination.” 

Delhi. 

The results of the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
were as follows : — 

OPEN CLASSES. 

Pig Stioksrs. — 1. Major J. 8. Elliot’s Sunny 
Boy ; 2. Mi^or P. H. J, Tock’s Squeaker ; 
3. Major C. P. J. Price’s Faraway. 

NoviOK Hacks — (All ponies under 15-1 
HANDS). — 1. Major C. I. G. Dalton’s Palace ; 

2. Captain H. C. Wolford’s Dora ; 3. H. E. 
General Sir Eobert Cassel’s Windsor. 
Driving Competition.— 1 . I6th Lancers 
team; 2. 18th King Edward Vll’s Own 
Cavalry team. 

Hunters, heavy-weight 14 stone and 
OVER. — 1 . Major J. S. Elliot’s Duncan 
Stewart; 2. Brigadier and Mrs. J. N. 
Thomson’s Free Lance; 3. Captain O. C. 
H. Burton’s County Clare; 4 . The Lady 
Doreen Hope’s Phaleron. 

Hacks, open all ponies under 15-1 hands. 
— 1 . H. E. General Sir Kobert Cassel’s 
Windsor; 2. H. B. General Sir Kobert 
Cassel’s May Belle ; 8. Mrs. V. B. Jackman’s 
Abdication; 4 . Major E. A. de Sails* 
Perfeoto. 

Ladies’ Novice Hacks,— 1. Major E. A. de 
Sails’ Perfecto; 2. Lt.-Col. E. P. L. Oran 
King’s Frivolity ; 8. Major C. I. G. Dalton’s 
Eoyalty. ^ 

Handy Horse Competitiok.— 1. Jaipur State 
Transport CorM’ Guldusta ; 2. Jaipur 
Lancers’ Black nince ; 8. Cavalry Brlj^e 
Signal Troc^’ Toby; 4 . Central India 
Horses’ Ko.1^8. 


BEST Trained Polo Pony,- l. Major G. M. 
Stroud’s Mmiman ; 2. H. E. General Sli 
Eobert Cassel’s Windsor ; 3. Cimtain C. E. 
Budgen’s Overlap; 4. Mr. E. /. Gretton’i 
AU Gay. 

Double Harness: — 1. Brigadier and Mrs, 
Thomson’s Squib; 2. Lady Joan Hope’f 
Domino; 8. Marchioness of Linlithgow’i 
Jane. 

Jumping, open all horses 16-1 hands and 
OVER.— 1. 85th Field Battery’s Dick; 2 
8th K.-B. VII O. Cavalry’s Silver Cloud 
8. 8th K.-E. VII O. Cavalry’s Bay Eum ; 

4. S.S.M. E. G. Simpson’s Eocket. 

Handy Hunter Competition. — 1. Mr. M 
St. J. Oswald’s Cavalier; 2. Captain E 
V. Taylor’s Nomination ; 3. Mr. P. Massey ’i 
Dun Sling ; 4. Lt. Baghal Singh’s Eocket 

Dealers’ Class. — l. Enmpal Singh’s Covei 
Queen ; 2. 6th D.C.O. Lancer’s Crusader 

3. Abdul Ghanl’s Begum Sahib. 

All Horses in Hand.— 1. Captain O. C. H 
Burton’s County Clare ; 2. Mrs. Molesworth’i 
Tamshurst ; 3. Major G. M. Stroud’s Lorna 

Children’s Hacks (ponies under 13 hands 
ridden by children under seven). — 1. Farr 
Sgt. Hetherington’s Molly ; 2. Priscillt 
Bussell’s Betty ; 3. Miss Monica Baker’i 
Honey. 

Horses and Ponies likely to play polc 
light-weight (capable of carrying ui 
to 13 stone). — 1 . llisaldar KlMian Singh’i 
Nawell; 2. Mrs. V. B. Jackman’s Abdica 
tlon ; 3. Captain J. E’s Macdonald’s Nexi 
Please. 

Hunters Light Weight under 14 stone.— 
1. Major J. 8. Elliot’s Sunny Boy ; 2. Mr 
E. L. Sproule’s Buck Shot; 3. The Lad) 
Joan Hope’s Brown Monk. 

All Ponies in Hand. — 1. Mr. W. D. Van 
renen’s Spauisli Charm; 2. H. E. Genera 
Sir Eobert Cassel’s May Belle ; 3. Lt.-Col 
Mackie’s Memory. 

Horses and Ponies likely to play pol( 

HEAVY WEIGHT OVER 13 STONE. — 1. Coptall 
M. Iftikhar Khan’s Sanussi ; 2. Mrs. Dalton’i 
San Dancer; 3. Eisoldar Malik EabnawaJ 
Ktian’s Nllum. 

Tent Pegging. — Jodhpur Sardar Eissalaa 
Lachhml; 2. 6th D. C. O. Lancers No 
2 O ; 3. Major Ailahsdin’s Nomination. 

Ladies’ Hacks (all horses 15.1 hand 
AND OVER).— 1. The Lady Anne Hope’i 
Big Boy ; 2. Mr. A. E. L. Saule’s Buckshot 
8. The Lady Joan Hope’s Brown Monk. 

POLO Ponies heavy weight (capable oi 
CARRYING 14 STONE OB OVER).— 1. Lt.-Col 
P. V. Harris* Starlight; 2. H. B. Genera 
Sir Eobert Cassel’s Windsor; 3. H. B 
General Sir Eobert Cassel’s Musketeer 

MILITAEY CLASSES. 

PAIRS OF Artillery Horses.— 1. 86tl 
Field Battery, E. A. ; 2. S4tli FMd Battery 
EJt. ; 8. “ G ” Battery, lUBJl. 
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TROOP HOE8BS, RlDIRO, OF BRITISH UNITS.— 
1. E. A. Training Centre, Muttra ; 2. Equita- 
tion School, Saugor; 8. E. A. Training 
Centre, Muttra. 

Troop horses, riding, op Indian Units 
iNOLDDiNO Indian ^States Forces but 
excluding Bodyguards.— 1. Second H, 

1. S. Lancers ; 2. Central India Horse ; 
3. Sardar Elssalas, Jodhpur. 

Jumping— Viceroy’s Commissioned Indian 
OPFIOERS and Indian other ranks and 
corresponding ranks of Indian States 
Forces. — 1. 3rd N. V. Qolconda Lancers ; 

2. 18th K.-E. VII O. Cavalry ; 3. 6th I>. 
0. O. Lancers, 

Officers’ Jumping, open to teams of three 
prom units. — l. Equitation School, Saugor; 
2. Sam Browne’s Cavalry ; 3. E. A. Training 
Centre. 

The awards were withheld in the class of 
Indian horses and ponies between four and 
seven years of ago, likely to make infantry 
chargers. The exhibits were not considered 
suitable. 

Pack Artillery Mules.— l, 7th (Bengal) 
Mountain Battery’s “ B ” team ; 2. 2l8t 
Mountain Battery’s B ” team ; 8. 4th 
Hazara Mountain Battery’s “ A ” team. 
Indian Brood Mares by T. T. and T. B. T. 
Stallions. — l. Khan Bahadur Kawab 
Allah Bux Khan Tiwana’s Miss America ; 
2. Lambardar Eajmir Khan’s Eobot; 3. 
Mashran Khan’s Wins Mode. 

Indian Brood marks by Arab or Indian 
stallions other than T. T. I.— 1. Nawab 
Din’s Princess Pussyfoot; 2. Tora Khan’s 
Lady in Waiting ; 8. Mst. Ashan Bibl’s 
Morning After. 

Horse breeding class. — Indian young 

stock fillies by approved Arab or Indian 
stallions other than T. B. I. 24 to 36 months 
of age. — 1. Mehr. Jiwan Bakhsh's Mackerel ; 
2. Colonel Sir Edward Cole’s Mercury ; 3. 
Mohammad Khan's Swadeshi. 

Horse-Breeding Classes. 

Indian Fillies by T. B. and T. B. I. Stallion 
36 TO 48 months old. — 1. Mian Nabi 
Bakhsh’s Amber; 2. Probynabad Stud 
Farm’s Khandaq ; 3. Brigadier and Mrs. 
J. N. Thomson’s Sherry Cobbler. 

Brood Mares from “ Unbound ” Horse 
breeding areas.— 1. Mangat Singh’s 

Durbar ; 2. Bed Ham's Basilica ; 3. V. L. 
Ganga Bahai’s Valuable. 

Best filly by an eastern sire Arab or 
Indian other than t. b. i. Open to 
FIRST three fillies IN FOUR PREVIOUS 
CLASSES. — 1. Mehr Jivan Baksh’s Mackerel ; 
2. Khan Bahadur Nawab Allah Bux 
Tiwana’s Chef D’Oeuvre, 

Best Brood Mare bred in India.— 1. 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Malik Allah Bux 
Tiwana’s Miss America. The winner re- 
ceives His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
gold medal and cash prize of Es. 300. 

Best three-years old filly bred in 
India. — 1 . Mian Nabi Baksb’s Amber. 


Jttbbttlp<Mre« 

The tenth (Jubbulpore) Infantry Brigade 
annual Horse Show resulted as follows : — 

Ladies’ Hacks: 1. Major J. H. Neetiiam’s 
Nigel (Mrs. Gibbon); 2. Capt. M. Htikhar 
Khan’s Sappho (Miss Hearle) ; 8. Capt. M. 
Iftikhar Khan’s Koh-l-noor. 

i Hunters Heavy-weight: l. Major M. T. 
L. Newington’s Talab ; 2. Capt. M. Iftikhar 
Khan’s Le Fleche; 3. 0. G. L. Puslnelli’s 
Eed King. 

Hunters Light-weight : 1 . Capt. M. Iftikhar 
Khan’s Sappho ; 2. 8rd Field Battery 
E.A.’s Ninoo; 8. Capt. A. J. F. Sugden’s 
Charles. 

Polo Ponies Light-weight : 1. F. W. 

Kennedy’s Etching; 2. E. M. Billmoria’s 
Majnun; 3. Major M. T. L. Newington’s 
Prince Nez. 

Polo Ponies Heavy-weight : 1. E. B. 

Kennard’s Fireman ; 2. Capt. M. Iftikhar 
Khan's Passionate Prince; 3. Capt. W. 
Zambra’s Jumbo. 

Polo Ponies: 1. F. W. Kennedy’s Glr 
Pat ; 2. Capt. M. Iftikhar Khan’s Sanussl ; 
8. J. L. Bi^ell's Spanish Gold. 

TOUCH AND Out: 1. C. L. E. Duvivler’s 
Highlander ; 2. J. Eew’s Sail On. 

Open Jumping (Governor’s Cup): 1. 5th 
Field Battery R.A.'s Number 30 ; 2. 
Jemadar Zamir Mohamed Khan’s Gambler; 
3. N. A. K. Eaza’s Joker. 

Officer’s Team Jumping : I. 8rd Cavalry; 

2. 28tli Field llegiment Koyal Artillery; 

3. Signal Training Centre (India). 

O.E.’s Jumping : 1, Dfr. Mohamed Eashid’s 
Gulistan ; 2. Ist Field Battery E.A.'s 
Nomination ; 3. First Field Battery E.A.’s 
Nomination. 

V. C. O. Chargers : 1. Eisaldar Major Hony. 
Lieut. Mazhor Ail Shah’s Charles; 2. 
Eisaldar Mohamed Huuif Khan’s Angela. 

Officers’ Chargers, Mounted Units: 1. 
Major J. H. Needham’s Nigel; 2. Capt. 
M. Iftikhar Klian’s Florentation ; 3. Capt. 
31. Iftikhar Khan’s Sappho. 

Trained Troop Horse : 1. 67th Field 

Battery E. A.’s Huntsman : 2. A/L/Dfr. 
Ram Sarup’s Shabuab ; 3. A/L/Dfr. Balam- 
ud-dln’s Shyok. 

Police Ponies : l. I. P. Mounted Police’s 
Bess; 2. I. P. Mounted Police’s Biddy; 
8. 1. P. Mounted Police Charley. 

Section Tent Pegging : 1. “ B ” Squadron 
Third Cavalry; 2. H. Q. Wing Third 
Cavalry ; 8. ‘^C ” Squadron Third Cavalry. 

Best Horse in Show.— Capt. M. Iftikhar 
Khan’s Sappho. 

Best Pony in Show.— E. B. Kennard’s 
Fireman. 
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Poona. 

The following are the results of the Poona 
and Kirkee Hunter and Polo Pony Show : — 

Heavyweight Polo Ponies: — Golconda Polo 
Club’s Grey Pox ” 1. Major MacDonald’s 
*' Vortex ” 2. Golconda Polo Club’s “ Milton 
Cruise ” 8. 

light weight Polo Ponies: — ^Major Grahams 
” Val Haki ” 1. Mr. Pollard’s “ Enfield ” 
2. Captain Whitefield’s “ Veloclter ” S. 

Horses and Ponies Likely to make Polo 
Ponies — Captain Wakefield’s “Monteloof” 
1. Captain Kllkely’s “Sobieskl” 2. Mr. 

H. 8. Captain’s ” Pride of Erin ” 3. 

Best Polo Pony in the Show: — Golconda 
Polo Club’s “ Grey Fox.” 

Hunters Horses : — Captain Cundell’s '‘Bisque” 

I. Captain Cundell’s ” Sabrino ” 2. Mr. 
Sheppard’s "Bendigo ” 8. 

Hunters Ponies : — Mr. H. 8. Captain’s ” Ver- 
bena” 1. Mr. Kennedy’s ‘‘Nomination” 
2, Major McNeill’s ‘ ‘ Ernest ” 8. 

Ladies’ Hunters : — Mr. Captain’s ” Pride of 
Erin” ]. Mr. darkens “Kirkee” 2. 
Major McNeill’s “ Surprise ” 8. 

Hunters, Property of Officers of Dismounted 
Units : — Captain Hunt’s “ Strength ” 1. 
Major Bradshaw-Smith’s “ Opaque ” 2. 
Mr. Ubsdell’s “ Happy Dawn ” 8. 

Best Hunter in the Show : — Captain Cundell’s 
“ Bisque.” 

Handy Hunter Competition : — Poona Horse’s 
“ Earl ” 1. Captain Whitfield’s “ Nomina- 
tion ” 2. The 76th Field Battery B.A.’s | 
“ Nomination ” 3. 

Hacks Horses : — ^Mr. Captain’s “ Pride of 
Erin ” 1. H. E. the Governor’s Body 
Guard’s “ Dalymont Park ” 2. H. E. The 
Governor’s Body Guard’s “ Peggy ” 8. 

Hacks Ponies : — Mr. Wadia’s “ Ethnical ” 1. 
Major the Hon’ble Blrdwood’s ” Lorette ” 2. 
Major Bradshaw-Smlth’s “ Lucid ” 3. 

Ladies’ Hacks: — Major Graham’s “Snip 
Snap ” 1. Major Bobertson’s “ Sky Hero 
2. Capt. Ollver-Bellasis’ “ Kells ” 8. 

Pig Stickers : — Captain Whitfield’s “ Dll- 
wusha ” 1. Captain Whltefleld’s “ Fencer” 
2. 

Open Jumping : — ^The Poona Horse’s “Emden” 
1. Capt. Whitfield’s “ Nomination ” 2. 
The Poona Horse’s “ Elegant ” 3. 


Best Horse in the Show: — ^Major J. 0. M 
Ashley's “White Bock” 1. H. E. Th« 
Governor’s Body Guard’s “ Dopatta ” 2 
Capt. F. L. Cundell’s “ Bisque ” 8. 

Winner of the National Horse Breeding an^ 
Show Society of India’s Medal for the Best 
Indian Bred Horse shown In this class 
Major the Hon’ble C. B. Blrdwood’i 
“ Glamour.” 

Best Pony in the Show: — Capt. Wakefield’) 
“ Monteloof” I. Mr. Mohd. Yusuf Khan’i 
“ Glitter ” 2. Capt. Wakefield’s “ Velo 
clter ” 8. 

Winner of the National Horse Breeding an( 
Show Society of India’s Medal for tin 
Best Indian Bred Pony shown in this Class— 
Mr. Mohd. Yusuf Khan’s “ Glitter.” 

Stable of Three : — Mr. CjM)tain's Team o 
“ Verbena,” “ Pride of Erin ” and “ Fin 
Knight” 1. Capt. Wakefield’s "Orange,’ 
" Gerry ” and “ Monteloof ” 2. Capl 

Whitfield’s “ Bed King” “ Velociter ' 
and “ Chandmore ” 8. 

Children's Ponies (Unattended): — Miss I 
Lumley’s “Shelklii” 1. YuvaraJ Digvl 
rendra Slnhji of Bansda’s “ Cora ” 2. Mis 
A. Lumley’s “ Philip ” 8. 

Children's Ponies (Attended): — Miss GUlla 
Bradshaw-Smlth’s “ Bunsi ” 1. Maste 

Dorab Captain’s “ Dandy ” 2. Maste 
David Irwin’s “ Lachmi ” 3. 

Biding School Test A Section : — ^Maste 
Mohan Bao’s “ Lai Bisala ” 1. Maste 
Mirza’s “ Ginger ” 2. Master Bao’ 

“ Bahadur ” 3. B. Section. Master Haj 
Singh’s “Duski” 1. Master Haidar’ 

“ Dinkio ” 2. Master Nurulla’s “ Billy” I 

Pack Mules (Equipment Class I, The Boy( 
Bombay Sappers and Miners) : — 2l8t C( 
The Boyal Bombay Supers and Mine] 

“ A ” Team 1. 2l8t Co. The Boyal Bomba 
Sappers and Miners “ B.” 2. 

Pack Mules (Equipment Class II, The B.I.^ 
S.C. British and Indian Units): — Ist Bi 
the North Staffordshire Begt.’s “ B ” Tcai 
1. No. 86th Animal Transport Co. (Mule) 

" B ” Team 2. Ist Bn. the North Stafforc 
shire Begt.’s “ A ” Team 3. 

Tonga Ponies : — Mr. Maneckjee Burjorjee 
Bay Mare 1. Mr. Pardesbi’s Bay Mare ! 

Victorias :--Mr. Maneckjee Burjorjee’s Ba 
Mare 1. Mr. Jadhav’s Gr. Horse 2. 


BEliARDS. 


Bombay. 

Western India Billiards Championshljp final 

A. K. Shakoor 1,000 points. 

M. A. Tyebjee 058 points. 


ColcotUu 

All-India Amateur Billiards Championship final 

P. K. Deb 

S. H. Lyth 


2,286 points. 
2,217 points. 
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Bombay. 

The Western India Badminton Championships 
resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles (final) :-~R. D’Silva beat 
R. N. Kanga, 16-6, 15-9. 

Men’s Doubles (final) : — R. D’Silva and 
H. M. Frenchman beat R. Jacob and J. 
Nazareth, 15-9, 18-14. 

Women’s Singles (final) : — Mrs. J. N. Kerr 
beat Miss Vacha, 11-6, 11-5. 

Women’s Doubles (final) ; — Mrs. J. N. Kerr 
and Miss Vacha beat Mrs. Nariman and 
Miss Dadyburjor, 11-15, 16-13, 15-12. 
Mixed Doubles (final) : — R. D’Silva and Mrs. 
Nariman beat R. N. Kanga and Miss 
Vimadalal, 12-15, 15-4, 16-11. 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Badminton 
Championships — 

Men’s Singles (final) K. M. Rangnekar beat 
J. D. Patwardhan, 16-12, 16-12. 

Men’s Doubles (final) : — Rangnekar and 
Patwardhan beat B. C. Mehta and R. N. 
Kanga, 15-10, 16-13. 

Women’s Singles (final) : — Miss Vacha beat 
Miss P. De Lima, 7-11, 14-11, 11-4. 

Women’s Doubles (final) : — Miss Dadyburjor 
and Mrs. Nariman beat Mrs. Kerr and 
Mrs. Rutherford, 15-11, 6-15, 16-9. 

Mixed Doubles (final): — K. M. Rangnekar 
and Miss De Lima boat R. N. Kanga and 
Miss Vimadalal, 16-11, 16-12. 


SPORTING INSirrunONS. 


Indian Olympic Aatociation. — Patron : His 

Excellency The Viceroy and Governor-General 

of India. 

Preiident : His Highness the Maharajadhlraj 
of Patiala. 

Chairman: The Hon’ble Sir Glrja Shankar 
Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.E., I.C.8., Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi, 
Simla. 

Honorarp Treasurer : B. L. Rallla Ram, Esq., 
B.So., B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Lahore. 

Bonorary Secretary : S. M. Moinul Haq, 
Esq., M.A., O.B.E., I^tna. 

Boner ary Ateociate Secretarien : N. Ahmed, 
Esq., Calcutta, S, K. MukerJI, Esq., 
n.p.B. (TT.s.A.) Bombay. ! 


Organizations Afhliatbd with the 
Indian Oltmpio Association. 

Army Sport Control Board, Ambala, KaaauU. 

— Secretary : Major A. C. Wilson. 

Assam Olympic Amodatioa, Jorliat, Assam.*— 
Secretary : T. N. Sharma, Esq. 

Preeident: Mr. Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 
Minister of Council of State. 

Baroda Olympic Association, Kothi Building, 
Baroda. — Secretary: V. V. Vadnerker, Esq, 
Preeident : Shrimant Yuvraj Pratap Singh, 
Qeakwar. 

Bonga] Olympic Association, 28, CbowriniilMM 
wd, Calcutta.— iSBcrctory ; N. Ahmed, Esq. 

Preeident: The Hon’ble Sir Monmatha Nath 
llay Gbowdhury, Kt., Maharaja of Santosfa. 

B ih a r Olympic Association, P. O. Banhiporo, 
fstaa. — Secretary: S. M. Moinul Haq, Esq., 

ila., o.b.e. 

Preeident : Dr. Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt., 
Bar-at-law, 


Bombay Prosidoncy Olympic Associatioa 
Lalgir Chambars,Tamarind l4ma, Fort, Bombay. 

Secretary : S. K. Mukerji, Esq. 

Preeident : Sir Nowrojl Saklatvala, Kt., C.I.B., 
Bombay. 


Csntral Provincos ft Bsrar Olympic Assoda* 
tion, Dhantoli, Nagpur ; Dr. L. J. 

Kokardekar, D.P.E. 

Preeident : Mr. B. G. Khaparde. 


Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardinga 
Road, Baa Secretary : Dr. P. N. Sen. 

Preeident : S. B. 8. Sobha Singh. 


Gwalior 

Secretary : 
Gwalior. 




Associatioa, GwaUor. — 

Eunzru, Esq., Mdtlmaha, 


Preeident : General Rajwade Sahib, Gwalior. 

Indian Hodiay Fadoration Ludmow. (Lucknow 
University). — Secretary: Dr. A. 0. Chatterji. 

Preeident : Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrullab 
Khan, K.C.S.I. 

Madras Olympic Associatioa, Saidapot, 

Madras — Secretary : H. C. Buck, Esq. 

Preeident : The Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbaryan, 
LL.D., Bar-at-Law, Zamindar of Knmaramang- 
lam, Falrlawns, Egmore, Madras. 


Mysore Olympic Association, Csaotaph Boad, 
y. M. C A.. Baogaloro Gty.— Secrefofy ; J. R. 
Isac, B.A., M.B.E.. Esq. 

Preeident : H. H. the Yuvraja of Mysore. 


Patiala Olympic Asso ci ation, Ra|iadar Bhawan, 

PnHedet— Secretary : Lt.-Col. Rao Raja Sri 
Brindra Singhji. 

Puniah CHympIc Aasociatian, 9K Pria|^ Raad, 
Lahoro. — Secretary : Ral Sahib KirpaNaraln. 

Preeident: The Hon’ble Mhjor Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan. 


Chairmn : Hr. G. D. Spndhi, H.A., |,E.8, 
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Ualttd Province! Olympic A9eociati(m» 

AUehnlMid. — Secretary : S, Kawab HuBsain, Esq., 

M.A. 


The Nordiem India Cridiet AeeociatiMi.— 

Bony. Secr^ary: P.A.T. Edwards, Esq., P.O. 
Box 97, The Mall, Lahore. 


Pretideni: Nawab Sir Mohammed Yusaf, 
Lucknow. 

Indian Weifht Liftinf Federation. 214. Lower 
Circular Road. Calcutta. — Secretary : K. B. 
Bhose, Esq. 

President : MTaharaJadhlmJa Sir Bijay Clmnd 
Mahtab, O.C.I.E., K.O.S.I., I.O.M.. ol 

Burdwan. 

Boxing;. 

Army ft Royal Air Force Boxing Association. 
India: — Ideut. U. G. Bowley, Army School of 
Physical Training, India, Ambala. 

Bengal Amateur Foxing Federation. ChaR. 
A. Nowbery, 4, ICs^d Street, Calcutta. 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association. — B. A. 

Shadraok, Post Box 86, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion. — A. E. Lamas, c/o Bombay Telephone 
Company, Fort, Bombay. 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon. 
Secretary: A. B. Henriciis, Esq., c7o Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co. Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Madras Amateur Boxing Association . — Hon 
Secretary : H. C. Buck, Esq., Principal, The 
Y. M. C. A. College of Physical Education, 
Saida pet, Madras. 

Bengal Boxing Federation. — Hon. Secretary: 
Rev, Newbury. Principal, Armenian College, 
Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

South Calcutta Boxing Astociation.‘*~Hon. 

Secretary: Ashoko Chatterjee, Esq., c/o The 
Modern Review, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Hyderabad State. — Fred Weber, Esq., Director 
of Physical Education, Mumthaz Mansion, 
Saifabad, Hyderabad (DocoAn). 


Cricket. 


Hm Board of Control for Cricket in India.— 

President: Dr. Subbaroyan. 

Vice-Presidents : Mr. R. B. Grant Govan 
C.B.E. ; Dr. H. D. Kanga; Sir Liaquat Hyat 
Khan. 

Bony. Secretary : K. 3. Ranga Rao. Y. T. P., 
Koll Street, Trlplloane, Madras. 

Bony. Treasurer: Mr. Z. R. Irani, A.O.A., 
P.O. Box 1, New Delhi. 

Cricket Qnb of India.— Hon. Secretary: A. A. 
Jasdenvala, Brabourne Stadium, Bombay. 

The Bombay Oidwt Auodation.— Hony. 
Joint Secretaries : A. A. A. l^ee, Esq. ; H. N. 
Contractor, Esq., c/o The Islam Gymkhana, 
Kennedy Sea Pace, Bombay. 


^ The Madras Cridiet Assodation.- Hony 
^etary: K. S. Ranga Rao, Esq., 7, T. P 
Koll Street, Trlplloane, Madras. 

CMcketAssodation of Baagal and Assam.*-* 

Boiiy. Secretary : W. E. Mitchell-Innes. Esq. 
Eddn Gardens, Calcutta. 


Tha Southern Punjab Cricket Assodation.— 

Bony. Secretary : Dewan Walaitl Ram. 

Kapurthala. 

The Jamoufmr State Cricket Assodation.— 

President : His Highness The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Palace, Jamnagar, (Kathiawar). 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association.— 
Bony. Secretary : B. R, Kagal, Esq., Willlngdon 
Pavilion, New Delhi. 

Tkn Western India States Cricket Association — 

Bony. Secretary : Major C.W.L. Harvey, M.O., 
Rajkot, C.8. 

The Army Sports Control Board.— Bony. 
Secretary: Colonel 8. Van B. Laing, D.S.O., 
M.C., Ambala or Kasaull. 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association.— 

Bony. Secretary : Nawab Siddique All Khan, 
M.L.A., Nagpur. 

The Rajputana Cricket Assodation. — Bony. 
Secretary : W. H. Bradshaw, Esq., Mayo 

College, Ajmer. 

The Central India Cricket Association.— 

Bony. Secretary : Major R. M. Llndsley, 
Residency Post Office, Indore, C.I. 

The U. P. Cricket Assodation.— Honj/. 
Secretary : Ahad Husain, Esq., Mushir Manil, 
Jopllng Road, Lucknow. 

The Gujarat Cricket Association.— Hony. 
Secretary : C. M. Dlwan, Esq., Central Bank 
Building, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad. 

The Hyderabad State Cridiet Association.— 
Bony. Secretary : 8. M. Hadi, Esq., Boy Scouts’ 
Camp, Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The Mysore State Cridiet Assodation. — 
Bony. Secretary : Dr. C. S. Pichamuthu, B.So., 
Ph.D. (Glas.), F.G.8., P.R.8.B., Central College, 
Bangalore. 

The Maharashtra Cricket Association.— Hony. 

Secretary : M. G. Bhave, Esq., c/o Deccan 
Gymkhana, Poona. 

The Bitfoda State Cridket Assodatimi*— 

Bony. Joint Secretaries : K. B. Nlmbalkar, 
Esq. ; Harbant Desal, Esq., Leela Bungalow, 
Baroda. 


The Bihar Cridiet 

Secretary : N. Kurolshl, 
Jamshedpur. 


Assodatioii.— Hony. 
Esq., 8-A Road, 


The N. W. F. P. 

Bony. Joint Secretaries : 
Karim Bakhsh, Esq., * 
City. 


Cricket Assodation.— 

8. Yahva Shah, Esq., 
Gor Khatrl,* Peshawar 


Football. 


All-India Paotball Federatioii. — President: 
Brigadier V. H. B. Manjeodie, D.S.O., Director 
of Military Training, A. H. Q., India, New 
Delhi/Simla. Honorary Secretary : Major A.O. 
Wilson, Army School of Physical Trainiug> 
Ambala/ Kosanll. 

Wa^tMn India Football Aasodation. Ltd.*^ 

Honorary Secretary : E. J, Turner. Esq., 

Times of India ”, Bombay. 


Secretary 

Karachi. 


Sind 
I D. 


Cricket 


Britto, 


Association.— Hony. Umted Provinces Sports Assodation. Bma- 

Esq., P.O. Box 86, rary Secretary : S, C. Roy, Esq., Ladenow 
University, Lucknow. 
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Bihar Otnnpic AftocUtioa.— iJonofai^ Sec- 
retary : 8. H. Moin-ul-Haqp Esq., Banldpur, 
Pfttna. 

North-Wattera India Football Attodation*— * 

Uonorary Secretary : Mut)lr*Tid-Din, Esqr., Mayo 
aoad, Lahore. 

DoDii Football AMociation.~-17onoran/ Secre- 
ary : M. L. Qureshi. Esq., Delhi. 

Army S|»ort Control BoarA Honorary 

'iecretary : Colonel S. Van B. Laing, D.8.O. 

Army School of Physical Training, 
^.mbala/Kasauli. 

Mysore Football Ataociation. — Honorary 

^eieretary : D. Eainaiya, Esq., Mysore Football 
Association, Mysore. 

Dacca Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
ary : N. P. Gupta, Esq., Dacca Football 

Association, Dacca. 

Madras Football Association. — Honorary Secrc- 
ary : A. E-amaswami Aiycr, Esq., Madras 
football Association, Madras. 

Ajmer Merwara Football Assodadoa — 
ion. Secretary ; J. N. Kaul, Ajmer. 

Indian Football Association.— Bental. — 

H. Honorary Secretary : A. L. Preston, Esq., 
Calcutta. I 


Hockey. 

The Indian Hockey Federation.— : 

The Hon’ble Sir Mohd. Zafarullah Khan, lion. 
Secretary : Dr. A. C. Chatterjl, c/o The Univer- 
ity, Lucknow. 

ArmUTlED ASSOOUTIOKS. 

Indian Railways Athletic Association. — 
7on. Secretary: Z. H. Khan, Esq., o/o The 
lailway Board, New Delhi. 

Army Sports Control BoarA— XIon. Secre- 
ary : Col. 8. Van B. Laing, A. S. C. B., 
Casaull. 

Bengal Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary: 
\ Gupta, Esq., 100/B, Surendra Kath Banerji 
load. Calcutta. 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association, 
AA— Hon. Secretary : Beliram Doctor, Esq., 
Lllana Chambers. Bomanji Petit Boad, Cum- 
alia Hill, Bombay. 

Bihar Olympic Associatioiiw— 7/on. Secretary : 
Ir. S. M. Moinul Haq, P. O. Bankiporc, 
’atna. 

Bhopal Hockey Association. — H(m. Secretary : 
i, G. Khan, Esq., Shamla, Bhopal. 

Central India Hockey Association. — Hon. 
Secretary : Mr. K. M. Bapna, Baxi Bagb, 
ndore (C.I.). 

Central Provinces and Berar Hodcey Assoda* 
on. — Son. Secretary: Christ Church Boys* 
[igh Scbocl. Jubbiilpore (C.P.) 

Delhi Hockey Assodetioii.— Hon. Secretary: 
[g. J. B. Thakurdas, B. B. Town Hall, Hew 
>elhi. 

Gwafimr Sports Assodetioii.— H. N. Kuniru, 
he Manager, Gwalior Sports Association, Hotl 
[ahal, Gwalior. 

lUdraa Ho«Aey Amo^tioo^Hon. Sec^ry : 
. f admanabham Naidiu Esq., c/o Madras 
sited Clnb, Park Town, Madras. 

Mamvadar Stata Ifockey Assodafi^-~Hon. 
eeretary: 8. M. Husain, Esq. Private Secre- 
rp: C!li|p(» Manavadi^r (KAthiawar). 


Ptajab llodM Aseodatieii. — Hon, Secretary : 
B. D. Bhaka, Esq., D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

Sind Hockey Association.— Hon. Secretary: 
0. B. Haserath, Esq., c/o St. Patrick’s High 
School, Karachi. 

U. P. Sports Association.— Hon. Secretary: 
8. C. Boy, Esq., M.Sc., (Chemistry Dept.), 
University, Ludmow. 

Mysore State IhMAey Association. — Hon. 

Secretary : J. D, Doran. 25, Eiohmond Boad, 
Bangalore. 


Swimming. 

The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
Club.— Hcadmiartcrs, Breach Candy Swim- 
ming Bath, warden Eoad, Bombay. 

The European Water Polo Assodation. — 

Headquarters, Back Bay Swimming Bath, 
Cooperage, Bombay. 

The Gf^alla Sufimming Club. — Headquar- 
ters, Victoria Baths, Back Bay, Cooperage, 
Bombay. 

The College Square Swimming Club.— 

Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Svdmming Qub. — Headquar- 
ters, Strand Eoad, Culcutta. 

The Kokine Swimming Club. — Eangoon. 


Tennis. 


All-India Lawn Tennis Assodatiim. — Hony. 
Secretary for India : E. V. Bobb, Esq., Convent 
Street, Bandia, Bombay. 

Foreign Secretary : E. Eose, Esq., 14, 
Colmore How, Birmingham, England. 

Army and Air Force Championskips— 
Army Sports Control Board, Ambola Canton- 
ment. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Assodetion.— Hony. 
Secretary : N. 8. Iyer, Esq., Dist. Commercial 
lOtBcer, B. N. Hallway House, Kldderpore, 

I Calcutta. 

Bihar end Orbta Lawn Tennis Association.— 

Hony. Secretary: K. Bannerjee, Esq., How 
Patna Club, Patna, Bihar. 

Bombey Lawn Tennis Assodetien.— Hony. 
Secretary: J. Charanjiva, Esq., c/o Biirmah- 
Shell Corporation, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


Delhi Lawn Tennis AssodeHon.— Hony. 
Secretary: 0. K. Sen, Esq., 40, Asoka Boad, 
Delhi. 

Hyderabad Lawn Tennis Assedalien. — Hony. 
Secretary: S. M. Hadi, Esq., Boy Scout 
Headquarters, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Madras Lawn Twinis Assodatioii.— Hony. 
Secretary: T. B. Balagopal, Esq., Mylapore, 
Madras. 

Punjab Lawn Tennis AssedaHon.— Hony. 
Secretary: H. L. Soni, Esq., 8, FerozeiKire 
Eoad, liahQre. 

Rajputana and Central India jUwn Teiinlf 
Asao^tien— Hony. Seeretarif : Solgiag iCai 
Lodba. Esq., Sobhag Tennis 0ub, Ajmer, 
Bajputana. 

Sind Lawn Tennis Assodatlen.— ‘Hony. 
Secretory : 7. S. Marshall, Esq., Henaquartem, 
Sind Independent Brigade Area, Karadii. 

United Previnees Lawn Tennie Aasohrtiaiir-^ 
Bony. Secretary: B. K. Esq,, Dave, 

«<md, A|Mwt)«d, 
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Waorrant of 

The following new Warrant of Preoedenoe for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Eoyal Sign 
Mianual, on 0th of May 1937 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinoes within their 
respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Command or-in-Chief In India. 

6. Governors of the United Provinoes and 
Punjab. 

6. Governors of Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Borar. 

7. Governors of Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa. • 

8. Chief J iistice of India. 

9. Members of the Governor-Oonerars 
Executive Connell. 

10. Commandor-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces In the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

18. Judges of the Federal Court. 

14. Chief Justices of High Courts. 

16. Agent to the Governor -General, Balu- 
chistan ; Ministers of Governors* and Eesldents 
of the First Class : Within their respective 
charges. 

W. Chief Commissioner of Railways ; General 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Western Commands ; and Officers 
of the rank of General. 

17. Chief of the General Staff ; and Ministers 
of the Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal.* 

18. Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air 
Force in India ; and Ministers of the Governors 
of the United Provinces and Punjab.* 

19. Ministers of the Governors of Bihar, and 
the Central Provinces and Berar.* 

20. A gent to the Governor-General, Baluchis - 
tan ; Ministers of the Governws of Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ;* 
and Residents of the First Class. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils. 

22. Speakers of Legislative Assemblies. 

23. Chief Ju^es of Chief Courts ; and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

24. Lieutenant-Generals. 

26. Auditor-General in India ; Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission; and 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, within his (^rge. 

26. Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy ; Members of the Railway Board ; Officers 
Commanding Military Districts within their 
respective charges; Railway Financial Com- 
missioner ; Secretaries to the Governor-General ; 
and Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department. 


Precedence. 

27. Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department ; 
Judges of Chief Courts; and Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

. 28. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
Madras, Bombay and Sind and Bengal ; Cliief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
! Islands, within the charge ; and Chief Secretaries 
ito tlie Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
I Bengal. 

29. Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Commis- 
I sioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 
Bombay; Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service; Direntor-Gcneral of Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; Director of Intelligence ; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Financial Com- 
missioners ; Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India and In the Political Department; 
Judicial Commlsslonor of the North-West 
Frontier Province ; Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind; Major-Generals; Members of a Board 
of Revenue ; Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue ; Members of the Federal Public 
Service Commission ; Political Resident on the 
North-West Frontier ; Secretary to the Governor- 
General's Executive Council; Secretaries to 
the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; 
and Surgeons-Gcneral. 

30. The Advocate-General of India ; and 
Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universities. 

31. Agents of State Railways ; Chief Com- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; 
Controller of the Currency ; Controller of Rail- 
way Accounts ' Deputy Auditor- General ; 
Assistant Judicial Commissioners; Chief 
Revenue Authority in Assam; Commissioners 
of Divisions; Judicial Comraiss loner, Western 
India States Agency ; Residents of the Second 
Class ; Revenue and Divisional Commlssionors, 
North-West Frontier Province ; and Revenue 
Commissioner, Sind and Orissa. Within their 
respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
In the Crown and External Affairs Departments 
of 30 years* standing, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 
36; and Officers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective charges. 

38. Advocates -General, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

34. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal; and Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of the United Provinoes, PunjAl>> 
Bihar, and Central Provinces and Berar. 

35. Brigadiers; Census Commissioner for 
India; Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Railway Department ; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department; Director 
of Geological Survey ; Director of Ordnance 
Factories ; Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India; His MajestVs Senior 
Trade Commissioner, Oalontta ; laspeotor- 


* NoT«,-«-Thc Chief Minister ranks in the same Article as, but senior to, other Mhiisteis. 
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General of ForoBtB and PrcBident, Forest Re- 
Boarch Institute ; Ins poctore -General of Police 
in Provinces other tnan Assam, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India : and Surveyor-General of India. 

36. Assistant Judicial CommissionerB ; Chief 
Revenue Authority in Assam ; Cliief Secretaries 
to the Governments of Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; Com- 
missioners of Divisions ; Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India States Agency ; Residents of the 
Second Class ; Revenue and Divisional Com- 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province; and 
Revenue Coramissionors, Sind and Orissa. 

37. Inspectors -General of Police, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Non-Official IMjiyors or Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
Within their respective Municipal jurisdictions ; 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy; Secretaries 
to Local Governments ; and Secretaries to the 
Governors of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 

38. Accouutants-Goneral and Directore of 
Audit; Additional and Joint Secretaries to 
liocal Governments; Chief Accounts Officers, 
State Railways ; Cliief Auditors, State Railways, 
of the rank of Accountant-General; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Conservators of Forests ; Chief liiigineers ; 
Cliief Engineer, Post and Telegraphs; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board ; Chief 
Operating Superintendents, State Railways; 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent, G. I.P. Railway; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police. Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Deputy Director of Intelligence 
Government of India : Directors of Agriculture : 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research ; Director of Civil Aviation ; Director- 
General of Archaeology; Director-General of 
Observatories ; Directors of Public Health 
under Provincial Governments ; Directors 
of Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Directors of Health and Prison Services, 
Sind and Orissa ; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments ; Directors, Railway Board : 
Expert Advisers , Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research ; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta ; Inspectors -General, 
Civil Hospitals ; Inspectors-General of Prisons ; 
Master, Security Printing India and Controller 
of Stomps ; Members of the Indian Civil Service 
and Members of the Indian Political Service 
serving in the Crown and External Affairs Depart- 
ments of 23 years’ standing whose position but 
for this Article would not be lower than Article 
55; MlUtory Accountant-General; Mint Masters* 
Calcutta and Bombay; President, Court of 
Wards, United Provinces; Settlement Coro- 
nissioners ; Sheriffs of Madras, Bombay and 
2!alcutta ; Solidtor to the Government of India ; 
ind Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways. 

80. Advocates-General other than those of, 
^dras, Bombay and Bengal; Chief Surveyor! 
vith the Government of India ; Command 
Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western | 
Command) ; Contrpllor, Military Accounts and i 
tensions ; Dirootor, Botanical Survey ; Director I 


Railway Clearing Accounts Office; 
of the Survey of India: Director, 

Survey; Financial Adwer, Posts 
graphs; Legal Remembrancers to 
Governments; and Nautical Ad vis 
Government of India. 

40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 

42. Frosldeuoy Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland. 

43. Clialrmon of the Port Trusts and of 
Improvements Trusts of Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Karachi ; Chief Executive Officers 
of the MunicipaliticB of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, within their charges ; Chief InBx>ector 
of Minos ; Collector of Customs, Calcutta and 
Bombay ; CommiBslonors of Income Tax, 
Bengal and Bombay ; Commigsioncr of Police, 
Madras ; Controller of Emigrant Labour, Assam : 
Postmastcrs-Gencral, Bengal and Assam, ana 

! Bombay ; Senior Deputy Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs: Collectors and Magis- 
trates of Districts ; Commissionor of AJmor- 
Merwara ; Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; 
Political Agents; and Residents (other than 
those of First and Second Class). Within their 
respective cluirges. 

44. Collectors of Customs, other than those 
of Calcutta and Bombay ; OoUectorB of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and Bombay; Collector of 
Stomp Revenue and Deputy Collector of land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges ; Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those In Bengal and Bombay; Com- 
missioner, Northern India Salt Revenue ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, within his 
charge ; and Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of ChotaNagpur), within their respective charges. 

46. Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal; Com- 
mandant, Frontier Constabulary ; Deputy 
Director of lutclligenee, Peshawar; Deputy 
Financial Advisers, Milltory Finance; Deputy 
Secretaries to the Government of India and in the 
Political Department; Deputy Inspcctors-Generu 1 
of Police ; Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department; Director of Public In- 
formation, Government of India ; Inspector- 
General of Railway Police and Police Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputona; 
Members of Provincial Public Service Com- 
mlEsions ; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Stores 
Department ; Secretory to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research; Secretary, Fod^l 
Public Service Commission: Secretory to the 
Railway Board ; and Secretaries to the Agent 
to the Governor-General In Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the First Class. Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the Resident. 

46. Chief Medical Officers under the Grown 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delhi, 
within their respective charges. Chief Medical 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Offices, 
State Railways ; Deputy Directors-Genera), 
Posts and Telegraidis, other than the Senior 
Deputy Director-General; Director, AU-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Publio Hoaltb, Calcutta; 
Director, Central Researeffi Institute, Kasai^; 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterlhary 
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Eeseaxch, Muktesar; Director of the Indian 
Instiinte of Soienoe ; Postmasters -General other 
than those of Bengal and Assam and Bombay ; 
and Principal of the Thomason Engineering 
Boorkee. 

47. Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 
(if a Civilian) ; Budget Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India : Chief Auditors 
of Bailways, Class I ; Chief Education Officer, 
Eoyal Air Force ; Civilian Superintendents 
of Ordnance Factories; ComptroUers, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Conservators of Forests; Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts ; Controller of Military 
Accounts, Western Command ; Deputy Agents, 
Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers of similar 
status of State llaihvays ; Deputy Chief Con- 
troller of Standardisation, Bailway Board ; 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service; 
Deputy Military Accountant-General ; Director, 
Medical Besearch ; District Controllers of Mih- 
tary Accounts ; Engincers-in-Chief, Lighthouse 
Department, and Chief Inspector of Light- 
houses in British India ; Lieutenant-Colonels ; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and Members 
of the Indian Political Service serving in the 
Crown and External Affairs Departments of 18 
years' standing whose position but for this 
Article would not bo lower than Article 56; 
Senior Chaplains of and above 20 years* service 
in India ; and Superintendingt and Deputy 
Chief En^eers. 

48. Actuary to the Government of India ; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller of Printing and Stationery ; 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. 

40. Aduilnistrators-Gencral ; Central Intelll- 

g enoe Officers; Cliiof Presidency Magistrates 
1 Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; Com- 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay; 
Controller of Patents and Designs ; Directors 
of Industries ; Directors of Land llcoords ; 
Directors of Veterinary Services ; Excise Ck)iu. 
missioners ; Inspectors-Gonoral of Iteglstration ; 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local 
Boards, Madras ; Principal, Besearch Institute, 
Cawnpore ; and Bogistrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

50. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department ; 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Bailwiiys ; 
Deputy Controller of Bailway Accounts ; 
Deputy Director, Bail way Clearing Accounts; 
Deputy Controllers of Stores, State Bailways ; 
Deputy Directors, Bailway Board; Director, 
Bogulations and Forms in the Defence Depart- 
ment; Directors of Telemaphs; Electrical 
Engineer-in-Oiiief, Posts and Telegraphs ; Junior 
OontroUors of Military Accounts; Officers in 
Class I of the General or the Public Works List 
o f the Indian Audit and Accounts Service; 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; Supervisor of Ballway 
Labour; and Superintendent of Manufacture, 
Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur. 

51. District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within their own districts. 

52. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Besidents. Witliin the charges of their 
respective Besidents. 

53. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors ; and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Bailways. 

54. Senior Ohaplains other than those already 
specified. 

55. Assistant Directors of Intelligence; 
Collectors of Salt Bevenue, Madras and Bombay ; 
Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; Col- 
lector of Stamp Bevenue and Deputy Collector 
of Land Bevenue, Calcutta; Commissioner of 
Ajmer-Merwara ; Deputy Commissioners of 
Districts; Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair; 
Deputy and Additional Deputy Secretaries to 
Provincial Governments ; Directors of Publicity 
of Public Information under Provincial Govern- 
ments; Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner of 
Chota-Nagpur) ; Political Agents ; Besident, 
(other than those of the First and Second Class) ; 
Secretaries to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Baluchistan and to First Class Besidents; 
Settlement Officers ; and Superintendents of 
Police within their own charges. 

56. Administrative Officer, Central Public 

Works Department; Captain Superintendent, 
I. M. M. T. S. Duffertn, Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands ; Chief Education Officer, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India ; 
Cliiof Ins lector of Aircraft ; Controllers of In- 
spection and Purcliasc, Indian Stores Department 
(Senior Scale) ; Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
Department : Deputy Directors of Com- 

mercial Intelligence; Deputy Director-General 
of Arclwology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
]>italH, Sind and Orissa; Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction ; Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral 
of Prisons ; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
India ; Deputy ^cretary, Bailway Board ; 
First Assistants or Secretaries to Second Class 
Besidents ; Government Solicitors other than 
the Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Principals of major Government 
Colleges ; Principal, Prince of Wales Boyai 
Indian Military Ciollogo, Delura Dun ; Principal 
of the Hyderabad Medical School, Sind ; Princi- 
pal, Indian School of Mines ; Principal, Sir J. J . 
School of Art, Bombay ; Beglstrars to the High 
Coiurts ; Secretaries to Legislative Cbun<»ls 
and Provincial Legislative Assemblies ; Senior 
Inspectors and Electric Inspector of Mines ; 
Superintendent of the Government Test House ; 
Superintendents of the Survey of Indiaj 


♦ Officers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department ; Superin- 
tendents, Ouriage and Wagon Department ; Controllers of Stores ; Divisional Superintendents, 
State Bailways ; Divisional Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Bailway ; Signal Engineer^ 
State Bailways Coal Superintendent; Deputy Transportation Superintendents; Deputy CW« 
Oommeroial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers ; Deputy Cffiief Engineers ; Chief 
El^otrioal and Colliery Superintendent, E. I. Bailway. 

t Architectural, Electrical and Sanitary Specialist officers will take precedence in aooordsW 
^th the rank In the Public Works Department mted for their appointments but juniccr to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding sank. .. 
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Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument OfRce ; 
Officers of the AU-lndla, Class I Central, Class 
I Hallway, Class I Provincial and Indian Ord- 
nance Services and of the Superior List of the 
Military Accounts Department. Of 20 years* 
standing in the sorvioo or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

67. Assistant Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. Deputy Directors of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India ; Second Solicitor 
to the Government of India ; Section and Assis- 
tant Masters of the Prince of Wales Boyal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun ; and 
Under-Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department. 

58. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay ; Directors of Survey, Bengal ; 
Government Analyst, Madras. Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India ; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

69. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Civil Itoglneer, Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture ; 
District Judges not being Sessions Judges; 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing ; 
Education Officers, Grade II ; Education 
Officers, Grade III, on completion of 16 years* 
service; Royal Air Force. Majors; Master 
of High Court, Madras ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Crown and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing. 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of more than 15 but less tlian 20 years* 
standing; and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories. 


60. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accountant-General; AssiS’ 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue ; Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces ; Controller of Naval Accounts ; 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps ; Deputy Controller of 
Salt Revenue, Bombay ; Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras ; Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras ; General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources ; Mathematical 
Adviser, Survey of India ; Superintendent, 
Bombay City Survey and Land Records ; 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of less than 16 years* standing ; Officers 
of the All-India, Class I Central, Class I Railway, 
and Class 1 Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Bervices and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. Of 10 years* 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 


01. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
Boale ; Assistant Commissioner, Selection Grade, 
Korthem India Salt Revenue : Assistant Com- 
missioners, Northern India Salt Revenue, on 
ma x im u m of the ordinary time-scale ; Assistant 
OontroUers of In8i>eotion, Indian Stores Doxmrt- 
laent ; Assistahl Directors, Indian Stores 
bepartment ; Assistant Metallurgical Inspectors, 
Indian Stores Department ; Assistant Directors 
M Pnhllo Health ; Assistant Directors, Railway 


Board ; Assistant Financial Advisers, Military 
Finance ; Assistant Secretaries to the Qevem- 
nient of India and in the Political Department; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board; 
Chemical Examiners at Custmns Houses ; 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces ; Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department ; Chief Inspectors of Factcories 
ana Boilers ; Controllers of Inspection and 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department (Junior 
scale) ; Controller of Telegraph Stores ; Deputy 
Administiator-Goneral, Beu^l ; Depu^ Assis- 
tant Director, pay and Pensions Director* 
ate, Adjutant General’s Branch; Deputy 
Regdstrars of Ck>*operatlve Societies; Deputy 
Commissioners of ^It and Excise ; Deputy 
Controller, Central Printing Office ; Deputy 
(Controller, Stationery ; Director, Vaccine In- 
stitute, Belgaum; District Opium Offioors! 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, and Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Divisional Forest Officers ; 
Emigration Commissioners; Engineer, Light- 
house Department, and Inspector of Lighthouses 
in British India ; Examiner of Questioned 
Documents ; Executive Engineers ; Factory 
Chemist; Factory Superintendent; Opium 
Factory, Ghazipur. First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Port Blair ; Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trates ; Income-tax Officers drawing the maxi- 
mum my of the time-scale ; Judge of the CJlty 
Civil Court, Madras; Judges of Courts of Bmafl 
Causes in the towns of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Lady Assistants to the Inspectors- 
General, Civil Hospitals ; Legal Assistant in the 
Legislative Department of the Government of 
India ; Managers, Government of India Presses 
at Calcutta, Delhi and dimla ; Mine Manager, 
Khewra ; Officers of the Provincial Civil Services 
drawing the imvximum pay of the time-scale or 
upwards ; Officers of the First Division of the 
Superior Traffic Branch, Posts and Telegraphs ; 
Physicist at the Government Teat House, 
Indian Stores Department; Presidency Magis- 
trates ; Principal. Indian Medical School, 
Madras; Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sana war; Protectors of Emigrants; 
Public Prosecutors in Benral and in Sind ; 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrars of Joint 
Stock Companies ; Secretary to the Ck>urt of 
Wards, United Provinces ; Superintendents 
of Excise, Bombay ; Superintendents of Central 
Jails and dril Surgeons who are not included 
in any other article ; and Superintendents of 
Telegraph Workshops, 

1. The entries In the above table, which are 
In alphabetical order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
while regulating their relative precedence with 
each other do not give them any prooedenoe over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 


2. Officers in the above table will take pre- 
cedence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those inolttdcd in one number take pre- 
cedence inter ee according to the date of entry 
into that number with the exception of cheers 
of the Defence Serrlces, who rank inter te la 
accordance with their senJorttv, and of the l^iel 
Justice of Bengal, who will rank h^ore all 
other persons included In Aftlole tdlrvespeotlya 
of the wta of their entry Into that AtMaIo 
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8. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, ho will bo entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating In 
any number in the table, will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents. 

6. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
militarv officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General In his 
discretion in case any question shall arise.* 
When the position of any such person is so 
determined and notified, it shall bo entered in 
the table in italics, provided he holds an appoint- 
ment in India. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Oonsuls-Qeneral . — ^Immediately after Article 
86, which includes Brigadiers. 

Consuls . — ^Immediately after Article 38, 
which includes Ckilonels. 

Vice-Consuls . — Immediately after Article 69, 
which Includes Majors. 

Ck)nsular officers de carriere will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriere. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 

g recedence in their respective grades according 
) the dates of the Government of India notiflui- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 

There has been no subsequent revision of the ' 
of powers conferred by His Majesty, has given con 


^appointments. An officiating incumbent of a 
grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
win be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls. 

8. The following may be given, by courtesy 

S recedence as shown below, provided that they 
0 not hold appointments in India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Privy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State foi India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, Article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents. Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order. Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire. Immedi- 
ately after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 
23. 

Knights Commander of the Bath. Knights 
Commander oflhe Star of India. Knights Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Knights 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Knights Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. Knights Bachelor. Immediately after 
the Rcsideiits of the Second Class, Article 31. 

Warrant *’ hut the Governor- General in exercise 
rteay rank to the following Officers : — 


Reforms Commissioner 

Controller of Broadcasting 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India (Road) 

Chief Chemist, Central Revenues Chemical Service 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology . . 

Chief Engineer, All-India Radio 

Professors of Sugar Technology, Sugar Chemistry and Sugar 
Engineering 


Article 


20 

38 


38 

38 


44 

45 


47 


61 


Senior Marketing Officers 
Marketing Officers 


61 

61 


Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, and the Apos- 
tolic Delegate of the Roman Catliolic Church. 


Immediately after officers men- 
tioned in Ai^icle 0. 


Archbishops of Roman Catholic Church and Bishops 
of Madras and Bombay. 


All other territorial Bishops of the Anglican Church and 
territorial Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Bishops (not territorial) 


d Immediately after officers men- 
tioned in Article 16. ArcU- 
bishops taking precedence 
over Bishops. 

.S § Immediately after officers 

I mentioned in Article 25. 

Immediately after officers 

mentioned in Article 84. 


• In virtue of the provisions of section 0 (ii) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch- 
deacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry on the Ist March 1930 takes rank as follows : — 

Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Article 6. 

Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately after Article 14. 

Bishops of Lucknow and Nagpur, Immediately after Article 25. 

Bishops (not territorial) nndejr lloonoe from tbb Crown, Immediately after Article 39. 
Archdeacon of Lnoknow, in Article 42. 
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Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 


Vicars Apostolic, Prefects Apostolic and Vicars General of the 
Eoman Catholic Church and Archdeacons of tlie Anglican 
Church other than those of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
and Superintending Wesleyan Chaplain in India. 
Canadian Trade Commissioner in Calcutta 

President of the Tariff Board 

Members of the Tariff Board 



Ill 


Secretary of the Tariff Board 

Chairman, Railway Rates Advisory Committee 

Assistant to the Agricultural Expert and Assistant to the Animal 
Husbandry Expert in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department. 

Japanese Resident Officer 

Superintending Electrical and Mechanical Engineer, Rhewra 

Deputy Director of Civil Aviation 

Commissioner of Central Excises and Salt, ISortheni India 
Income-tax Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue 


Economic Adviser to the Government of India 

Revision Officer, Defence Department 

The Revenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage, Sind 

Manager, Encumbered Estates and Court of Wards, Sind 

Principal of the Mayo College, Ajmere 

Joint Secretary to the Governor- General (Public) 

Under Secretaries to tlie Governor-General (Public) 

The Political Adviser to tlie Crown Representative 
Additional District Magistrates and Additional District and 
Sessions Judges (uidess entitled to take rank in Article 47 by 
virtue of their being members of tlie Indian Civil Service of IS 
years standing). 

Establishment Officer to the Government of India 

Director, Industrial Rcsearcli Bureau 

Assistant Director, Industrial Research Bureau 

Research Officer, Industrial Rcsearcli Bureau 


Immediately after officers 
mentioned in Article 35. 

Article 42 


Article 

88 

ft 

29 

tt 

31 

,, 

67 


30 


67 

After Article 45 

Article 

01 

99 

60 

99 

31 

t* 

43 

9 9 

‘.:9 

99 

59 

99 

43 

9 9 

61 

99 

60 

99 

29 

>9 

07 

99 

14 

99 

56 


,, 

29 

II 

45 

*> 

61 

„ 

01 


SALUTES. 


Persons. 


Imperial salute 
Royal salute 


No. of 
guns. 

. 101 
31 


81 

21 


Members of the Royal Family. . 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 
their families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal 

Sultan of Zanzibar 

Ambassadors 13 

Prime Minister of Nepal 
Governor-General of Portuguese India 
Governor of the French Settlements in 
India. 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary. 

Lientenant-Govornors of His Majesty s 
Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . 

Gov^or of 

Governor of Din . . 


19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign Is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign; 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Reigning 
Sovereign: the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Day. 


i-On arrival at, or departure from, a mlHtary 
> station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 
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No. of 

rorsous. GiuiB. 

Viceroy and Governor-General ,, 31 

Governorfi of Presidencies and Provin- 17 
ces in India. 


Realdoutn, Ist Class . . . . . . 13 

Agents to the Governor-General . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class .. .. .. 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Commauder-ln-Chief in India (if a Field 10 
Marslial). 

Gommaudor-ln-Chief in India (if a General) 1 7 

Naval Commandor-ln-Chlof, East Indies . • 
Squadron (e). 

Q.Os.G. in G.-Commands (d) .. •• 15 

Mf^or-Generals Commanding Districts (d)* 13 

Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 
log Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
liuling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 


Same as Governors. 

1 On asBuming or relinquishing office, and 
y on occasion of a ^blic arrival at, or de- 
j parture from a miUtaiy station. 

On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
- nionial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (aes E.E.). 

1 On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
■ or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, if 
J desired. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutea of 21 guns, 

Baroda . The Maharaja ( Oaekwar ) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Soindla) of. 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutea of 10 guns, 

Bhopal. The Nawab of. 

Indore. The Blaharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travanoore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur < Me war). The Maharana of . 

Salutaa of 17 guna, 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundl. The Maharao Baja of. 

Ooohln. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

ScUutea of 15 guns, 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Bauswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maiiaraja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Sana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jalsalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

ic) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

id) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he Is In actual military com- 

mand and Is thesenlormiUtary officer In the post. Attentloii la Invited to the eatru 
guns allowed lorlndlvIdoalB. 
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Khalrpur. The Mir of. 
KishaagArh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Earnpor. The Kawab of, 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

SaluUi of 13 guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja 0 ^ 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangodhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Ifawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maiiaraj-Eana of. 
Jlnd. The Maharaja of. 

J unogadh. 'The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Eajpipla. The Maharaja of, 
Batiam. The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Baja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Bama of. 

Bljawar. The Maharaja 01 . 
Biiaapur. The Ruja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Cbamba. The Baja of. 
Charkharl. The Maharaja of. 
Ohhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Chitrai. The Mehtar of. 

Farlcikot. The Baja of. 

Gondal. The Maharaja of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Thabua. The Baja of. 

Maler Kotia. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Baja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Naraingarb. The Baja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudokkottai. The Baja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 
Bajgarh. The Baja of. 

SaUana. The Baja of. 

Samthar. The Baja of. 

Slrmni. The Maharaja of. 
Sttamau. The Baja of. 

Soket. The Baja of. 

T^t The Maharaja of. 
Wankaner. The Baj Saheb of. 


Salutes of 0 guns. 

Balasinor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapaile. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Baja of. ' 

Baraundba. The Baja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Baja of. 

Chhota-Udepur. The Baja of. 

Bonta. The Maharana of. 

Bharampur. The Baja of. 

Dhrol. Tile Thakor Saheb of. 

Haipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Baja of. 

Eaiahandi. The Maharaja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Klillcliipur. Tlio Baja of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loham. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Baja of. 

Maihar. The Baja of. 

Mayurbhatij. Maharaja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhol. The Baja of. 

Nagod. The Baja of. 

Paiitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of, 

Sangli. The Baja of. 

Sant. The Baja of. 

Savantvadi. The Baja of. 

Shahpura. The Baja of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

YawDghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Lleut.'General His Highness 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Oanga Singh Jl Bahadur, 
Q.O.S.I., O.O.I.B., Q.O.T.O., 

IL.D., i.P.o.. Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 

Mahaiao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 

O.O.I.E.. Maharao of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. ^ 

Dholpur. Lloutonant-Ccdonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Mabamj-Band 
Sir Udaibban Singh Loldndar Bahadur Biter 
Jang Jal Deo, o.o.i.l., K.O.8.I., K.O.T.O., 
Mabaraj-Bana of. 
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Salutes of 15 guns. 

Jtod. Colonel His Highness Meharaja Sir Hanhir 
Singh Bajendra Bahadur, o.c.i.e., k.o.s.i., 
Maharaja of. 

Jnnagadh. His Highness Nawab Sir Mahabat 
Khan Basul Khan, o.o.i.B., k.o.s.i., Kawab of. 

Kapnrthala. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, o.o.s.i., o.o.i.B., 
g.b.B., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness The Bt. Hon’ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muliammad Shah, p.o., o.o.s.i., 
O.O.I.B., G.C.V.O., of Bombay. 

Bariya. Major H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjltsinhji Mansinhii, K.o.s.i., Baja of. 

Dharampur. H. H. Maharana Vijayadcvji of. 

Sangli, Lt. His Highness Baja Sir Chintamaiirao 
Dhundirao alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.O.I.B., Baja of. 

Salutes of 0 guns. 

Bashabr. Baja Padam Singh, Baja of. 

L4>cal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Bcgam (or Nawab) of. Within 
ttie limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
tJie limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 

Blmratpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jlnd. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Batlam. The Maharaja of. 

I (Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of IZ guns. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 

Salutes of 11 guns, 

Savantvadi. The Baja of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 


(Hi) Table of Salutes to certain Bulers and officials in the Persian Gulf. 


Muscat— 

1. His Highness the Sultan of . . . . 21 

Bahrain— 

2. His Highness the Sheikli of (fired 

by British ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the termination of 


an official visit) 7 

8. His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

4. Official Deputy appointed by tiie 

Sheikh of Bahrain to act for him 
in his absence 5 

Kuwait— 

6. His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 7 

6. His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

7. Official Deputy appointed by the 

Sheikh of Kuwait to act for him 
in his absence 5 

Qatar— 

8. Sheikh of 7 

Khuzistan— 

9. His Excellency the Governor of . . 13 

Hohammbrah— 

10. The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) 7 

BdUtlRB— 

11. His Exo^ency the Governor of (at 

the termination of an officii 


visit) 13 


Abadan— 

12. The Governor of 7 

Bundar Adbas — 

13. The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) 7 

Abu Dhabi— 

14. The Sheikh of 5 

15. The Sheikh of 5 

(personal to the present Sheikli.) 
Debai— 

16. The Sheikh of 6 

Sharjah — 

17. The Sheikh of 3 

18. The Sheikh of .. 5 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 
Ajman— 

19. The Sheikh of 3 

U mm-El-Kuwain — 

20. The Sheikh of 8 

Bas-El-Khaimah— 

21. The Sheikh of 

22. The Sheikh of 3 

(personal to tlic present Sheikh.) 
Kalba— 

23. The Sheikli of 3 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

24. Sheikh Khalid while acting as regent 

lor present Sheikh of Kalba who is 

a minor 3 

Salutes 14-20 in the above lik are fired by His 
Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned^ 
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The Star of India. 


The Order ot the Star ot India wai initltuted 
b7 Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1806, 
1876. 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911; 1915, 1920, 

1085 and 1937 and the dignity of Knight Grand 
Commander may be conferred on Princes or 
Chiefs of India, or upon British sabjects tor 
important and loyal service rendered to the 
Indian Empire ; the second and third classes for 
services in the Indian Empire thirty years In 
the department of the Secretary of State for 
India. It consists of the Sovereign, a Grand 
Master (the Viceroy of India), the first class of 
forty*six Knights Grand Commanders (24 
British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundred ana 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotas of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown : 
nil enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and Inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
J/eatwn’f Mffht our Outdo, also in diamonds, 
that of a Knight Comnouinder is somewhat 
ditterent, and is described below, (ill) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Koyal Efligy thereon, set In a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. (Iv) The Mantle of 
fight blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and, 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller slse, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order In 
diamonds. A Companion wears around hk 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight (Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. AH Intoia are retomable 
at death to the Central (mancery, or If the 
recipient was resident In India, to rae Secretary 
of the Order at New Delhi or Simla. 

SovarelgB of the Order i—His Most 
Gracious Majesty The Elng>Bmperor of India, 


Grand Master of the Order His Bzeel 

lencythe Governor-General of India, the Mar* 
quess of Linlithgow, P.C., K.T„ G.M.8.I., 
G.M.I.E., O.B.E., D.L., T.D, 

Officers Of the Order : Major 

Henry Hudson leaser Stockley, O.V.O., O.B.E., 
E.M., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James* Palace, 
London, S. W. 1. 


Soeretary ; Mr. John Gilbert Laithwaite, 

O.S.I., C.I.E., Secretary to the Governor -General 

(Personal) and Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(6. C. S. I.) 

H. M. Queen Mary. 

His Koyal Highness The Duke of Windsor. 

H. K. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C.S. I.) 

Lt. -General His Highness Ojaswl Eajanya 
Projiwala Nepala Tara At! Pravala Gorkha 
Dakshina Bahu Prithuladheesha Sri Sri Sri 
Maharaja Sir Joodha Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Kana, G.G.I.E., Honorary Colonel 
of all Gurkha Kifle Kegiments in the Indian 
Army, Prime Minister and Supreme Com- 
manaer-in-Chief, Nepal. 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. 1.) 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleb 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Eoyal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, iTemin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es- Sultan of Persia. 


Honorary Colonel Supradipta IManyabar 
General Sir Baber Shorn Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Kana, G.B.E., K.C.I.B., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 

His Excellency General Sir Padma Shumshere 
Jimg Bahadur Kana, G.B.E., K.C.I.B., 
C!ommander-in-Chief, Nepal. 

Honorary Companions (C. S. 1.) 

H. H. Sai^ Sir Taimur bln Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turk!, K.O.I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 

H. H. Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al KhaUfab, 
K.O.I.E., Euler of Bahrain. 

H. H. Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabial Sabah, 
K.C.I.E., Euler of Kuwait. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. €• S. l.> 
H. H. The liaharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardlnge of Penshurst 
Sir John Hewett 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurtbala 
His Exalted Hi^ess the Nisam of Hydembad 
and Benr. 

H. H. The Aga Khan . 
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H. H« The Maharao of Ontch 
The Marquess of Wfllingdon 
The Marquess of Zetland. 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 
The Bari of Lytton 
Viscount Halifax 
Colonel The Eight Honourable Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount Goschen of Hawkhurst. 

Baron Bird wood. 

The Eight Honourable Sir John AUsebrook 
Simon 

I’leld-Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob 
His Highness Tlie Maharana of Udaipur 
His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Lleut.'Col. The Eight Honourable Sir Francis 
Stanley Jackson 
H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal 
Baron Hailey 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir 
Lieutenant- Colon el The Ei"ht Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Gurney Hoaro 
Major-General Tlie Eight Honourable Sir 
Frederick Hugh Sykes. 

Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwocle 
H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
H. H. The Maliaraja of Gondal 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind. 

The Eight Honourable Sir John Anderson. 


Sir Stuart Mltford Fraser 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datla 
H. H. The MaharaJ Eana of Bholpur 
Ll9ut.’Qeneral Sir William Balne Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
The Eight Honourable Sir Sydney Arthur 
Taylor Eowlatt 
Sir Michael Sadler 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
Baron Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maolagan 
Sir William Marrls 
Sir Louis Kershaw 
Sir Lionel Davidson 
Sir Charles Todhiinter 
The Eight Honourable Sir Henry Wheeler 
Hony. Liout.-Col. His Highness Maharawal Shri 
Sir Eanjitsinghji Manslnghji, llaja of Baria. 
The Et. Hon’ble Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru 
Sir Ibrahim Eahimtulla 
Sir Charles Innos 
JI. H. The Maharao of Slrohi 
Sir Montagu Butler 
H. H.The Maharaja of Eajpipla 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
Sir Maurice Hayward 
The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Eahim 


Knights Commanders (K.C.S.1.) 

Col. Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Marti ndale 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. The Maharaja of Eatlam 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab Bahadur of Miu-shldabad 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Baron Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
MaharajadhlraJa of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn Eaehleigh Wjmne 
Sir Miohael 0*Dwyer 
Sir Miohael William Fenton 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 
air P. Sundaram Aiyar StvaswamI Aiyar 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
H. H. The Nawab of Maler Kotla 
Sir William Henry aark 
Sir Harrington Veniey Lovett 
Sir Eoberi Woodbum Oillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lleut.-Ool. Sir Francis Toungbutband 
Lleut.*Gen. Sir George Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gon. Sir Eobert Stuart 

The Eight Honourable Sir George Elvers 
Xipwndcs 

® T *ff**^^»^hlraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 


H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Eewa 
Sir Cbunilal V. Mehta 
Sir S. P. O’Donnel 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibullah 
His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
H. H. the Maharaja of Por bunder 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Sir James Crerar 
Sir Joan Eieu 
Sir George Lambert 
H. H. The Maharaja of Morvi 
Sir George Ealny 
Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
His Highness the Eaja of Mandi 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdl 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
Sir George Sohnster 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mltter 
H. H. BCaharaja Mahendra Sir Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, K.O.I.B., of Panna 
Hony. Lieut-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir Narendra 
Shah, of Tehri (Garhwal) 

Major-General Sir Leonard Eogers 
Sir James David Sifton 
Lieut.-Ool. Sir Ealph Griffith 
I Sir Joseph William Shore 
His Excellency Sir Harry Hidg 
(Captain Nawab Sir Muhaxnmed Ahmed 
* S’aid Khan, of Chattari 
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H. E. S!r Henry DufBeld Craik 1 

Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn 
Sir Eeglnald Arthur lldnt 
Sir Herbert William Emerson 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares 
Sir Ohulam Husain Hidayatullah 
H. H. the Maharaja of Manipur 
Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Chamier 
Sir Frank Noyce 
Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead 
H. H. The Maharaja of Harauli 
His Highness Sri Sir Lakshmanslngh of 
Dungarpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

Sir Robert Duncan Bell 
The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer 
Lieut. General Henry Karslake 
H. H. the Nawab of Rampur 
The Hon’ble Sir Nrlpendra Nath Sircar 
The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg 
H. H. the Idaharana Raj Saheb of Wankanor 
Sir Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy 
The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy | 
H. H. the Maharaja of Orchha | 

Rana Bhagat Chand, Raja of Jubbal 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
11. E. Sir Lancelot Graham 
H. E. Sir John Austen Hubback 
Commander The Hon’ble Sir Archibald, Douglas 
Cochrane 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham 

H. E. Sir Robert Niel Reid 

H. E. Sir Maurice Garnior Hallett 

The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdlsh Prasad 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan 

H. H. the Maharawat of Partabgarh 

H. E. Sir Francis Wylie 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagnr 

H. H. the Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar 

The Honourable Sir Reginald Maxwell 

The Maharana of Danta 

The Thakor Saheb of Palitana 

Companions (C.S.I.) 

Col. Sir Charles Edward Yate 

Lient.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Hermann Michael Kiscb 

Sir Frank Campbell Oates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

M^.-Oen. Sir Henry Montague Paklngton 
Hawkes 

Norman Ooodford Oholmeley 
Waiter Franoia Rice 
Admiral Sir Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Chartes Ernest Year Goument 
Geovge Mom Harriott 
Braeat Herbert Cooper Wplah 


Sir Edward Vere Laying 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Herti 
Baron Wlgram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Bamsay 
Stuart' Lockwood Maddox 
Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lleut.'Ool. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gurdon 
Lt.-Col. Sir Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvl Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut.-Ooi. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

i Major-General Alain Clmrtlor de Lothinlere 
j Joly de Lothinlere 
! Edward Henry Soamander Clarke 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
William Ogllvie Home 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Sir Frederick William Johnston 
Sardar Sir Daljit Singh of Juilunder 
Sir Walter Maude 
Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 
SirWilliam James Reid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Oodley 
Sir Herbert John Maynard 
Lt.-Col, Sir Armine Dew 
Sir Hugh T. KeeUng 
Sir Henry Sharp 
Sir Robert R. Scott 
Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 
Sir John Ghest Cummlng 
Lieut. -Col. Stephen Lnsbington Aplln 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wtgram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 
Sir Richard Bum 
Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir Wyndham Knight 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt.-CoL Lawtenoe impey 
Ool. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Francis Coope French 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-Oeneral J. 0. RimJngton 

L. E. Bnoldey 
0. H. Bompas 

M. M. 8. Gubbay 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brtg.-Genera) W. G. Hatton 
Major Sir Alexander J, Anderson 
Major-Oenetil Sir Theodore Frazer 
Major-General L. C. DimiteirviUe 
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Sir Hofth BfcPhenon 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieiit.«Col. Herbert Del Voeiuc 
Brigadier-General Charles Battray 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
General Sir Felix Fordati Beady 
Brigadier-General Herbert Evan diaries Bayley 
Nraean 

Sir Patrick Eobert Cadell 

Lleut.-Gol. Montagu William Douglas 

Eiohard Meredith 

Sir Manubhai Kandshankar Mehta 

Herman Cameron Norman 

Lt.-General Sir James Wilton O’Dowda 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Brig. Gen. Charles Ernest Graham Norton 

Vice-Admiral Wilfrid Nunn 

Btajor-General Hubert Isaoke 

Major-General Stewart Gordon Loch 

Brigadier-General Frederick James Moberly 

Brigadier-Gen. B.obert Fox Sorsble 

Mafor-Gen. William Croes Barratt 

Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh Bray 

Brigadiei-Gen. Arthur Howarth Pryce Harrison 

Colonel Frank Ernest Johnson 

H. E. General Sir B.obert Archibald Cassels 

Frederick Campbell Bose 

Sir Sel^n Howe Fremantle 

Peter william Monle 

Maior-General Charles Astley Fowler 

Major-General Sir Edward Arthur Fagan 

&(ajor- General Herbert William Jackson 

lA.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Sir William Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 
W. J. J, Howley 

Sir Bertram P. Standcn 
Sir John L. Maff^ 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. Frencli-Mullen 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. 31. Gordon, o.n. 

H. M. B. Hopkins 
B. A. Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geoffrey £. Clarke 

D. Donald 

Lieut.-Ool. G. B- M. Sarel 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Maior-General J. H. Foster I^akin 
Major-General Sir Guy Beatty 
Sir Bobert Holland 
O.J. Hallifax 
Ueut.-Col. E. M. Proes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Bajkumar Banerji 
General Sir Kenneth Wigraro, i. a. 

Bat Bahadur Dewan Blshan Dos 
Sir Arthur Bowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Bai Bahadur Baja Pandit Haii Kishan Kaul 
S. B.Hignell 

IJi.-Genl. Sir Sidney Muspratt 
W. E. Oopleston 
y^erick B. Evans 
J. B. Webster 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugtl Tribe 

S4t Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Dudley Nc^rth. 

Sir Edward M. Cook 
Sir irroncis Charles GrifDtb 


J. Hullah 

Sir John F. Campbell 
Sir James Milne. 

Sir James Donald 

Lt.-Col. Sir William O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

Sir Samuel Smyth 
Colonel W.H, Jefferey 

C. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Baghavayya Pantulu Garu 
Baja Sir Ejaz Basul Khan, 01 Jehangirabad 

D. H. 

A. W. McNair 
W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir Edward Headlam 

Sir Findlater Stewart 

Sir David Chadwick 

P. G. Pratt 

Sir Balph Oakden 

Major-General Sir T. H. Symons 

F. Lewisohn 
W. P. Sangster 
T. Emerson 

Sir Ernest Burdon 
Sir Alan William Pirn 

A. W. Botham 
L. Birley 

N. Macmichael 

Sir Archibald Campbell 

Lieut.-Col. S. B. A. Patterson 

B. Foley 

A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 

Sir Bobert Dodd 

Major H. G. Vaux 

Sir l^nard Beynolds 

Sir Hopetoun Stokes 

J. C. Ker 

Sir Maurice Simpson 
Lt.-Colonel C. C. B. Bruce 

B. T. Harrison 

Sir Clement T. Mullings 
H. L. Bird wood 
Sir Josna Ghosal 
H. A. Thornton 

C. J. Irwin 

J. E. C. Jukes 
H. A. B. Vernon 
H. K. Briscoe 
Sir Thomas Couper 

Nawab Malik Sir Muhammad Hayat Klian Noon 

Sir Gilbert Wiles 

Sir Charles Tegart 

Sir Courtenay Latimer 

Sir Joseph Hugh Garrett 

Sir Charles Cunningham 

T. H. Morony 

Baja Padam Singh, Baja of Bashahr 
L. M. Stubbs 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. 8. Wilson 

Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogllvie 

J. A. ShlUldy 

Sir John Tarlton Whltty 

Henry George Walton 

Sir George Anderson 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, 

Sir David George Mitchell 
Douglas Gordon Harris 
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Colonel Frederic Perclval Hackle 
Sir Idwal Geoflfrey Uoyd 
The Hon’ble Sir J^rtrand James Clancy 
Sir John Collard Bernard Brake 
Sir Charles Alexander Souter 
Sir Bigby Livingstone Brake- Brockman 
Arthur Ralph Astbury 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe 
H, Calvert 
0. B. Cotterel 


C. A. Henderson 
IW.H. Nelson 
S. N. Boy. 

I N. J. Houghton 
J. B. H. Bedford 
B. W. Marsh 
J. A. Bawson 
J. A. Madan 
H. M. Hood 


Sir Eric Midville 
Sir Hawthorne liCwls 
Sir Alan Lloyd 
Sir Joseph Milos Clay 
Brig. B. H. Thomas 
B. B. Ewbank 
Sir Geoffrey Bracken 
P. C. Tallents 

B. H. Beckett 
P. J. Patrick 
Sir Eyre Gordon 

The Hon’ble Sir ThoTnas Alexander Stewart 
The Hon’ble Mr. A. O. Clow 
Sir Frederic Sachse 

E. F. Thomas 

C. C. Garbctt 
Brigadier G. P. Sanders 
C. M. Lane 

Col. B. B. Boss 
Sir George Tottenham 
T. Sloan 

Sir Cecil Brackenbury 
Sir Walter Booth- Graveley 
W. H. Thompson 

Major-General The Hon’ble Harold Bupert 
George Alexander 

Major-General Claude John Eyre Auchinleck 
B. E. Gibson 
Sir John Johnson 
Sir John Nixon 

B. M. Staig 

Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg 
Baja Hamcndar Seo» Baja of Keonthal 
Colonel (Temp. Brig.) L. P. Collins 
G. T. Boag 

G. H. Spence 

Sir John Frederick Hall 
A. C. Badenoch 

F. Anderson 
T. B. Tate 

C. H. Gldney 

Vice-Admiral A. E. F. Bedford 

H. Bow 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. Lothian 
H.E. Mr. H. J. Twynam 
Major-General B. M. Steward 
M. B. By. Blwan Bahadur N. A. Gopalswamy 
Ayyangar AvargaL 

W. B. Brett. 

C. W. Gwynne 
C. F. Waterfall 
J. W. Smyth 
0. F. Grant 
J. G. LatGiwaite 
A. J. Baisman 
F. H. Puckle 
J. A. Thome 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

Tills Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Becombor 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1802, 1807, 
1002,1911,1916,1920, 1935 and 1937,18 conferred 
for services rendered to the Indian Empire, and 
consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- 
two Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 64 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
higher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Comimnlons appointed 
by special statute, Jan. Ist, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Government* of India. 


The Insignia are : (t) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, In the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (it) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Boyal Effigy, within a purole 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Xm- 
peratricit AutpiciU^ and surmounted by on Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (Hi) The Badok consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed JmperatrioU Auf 
piciit, surmounted by an Imperial Grown, also 
gold; ((e) The Mantle Is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears ; (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two Inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight GMd 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smallei size ; (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the tayt of Whiob 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form' 
as appointed fora Knight Conunandmr, but of 
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smaUer size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half Inches. 

Sovereign of the Order :~-Hi8 Most 
Qradoiu) Majesty The King, Emperor of 
India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E. 

the Governor-General of India, the Marquess 
of Linlithgow, P.C., K.T., O.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., 
D.L., T.D., from April 18th, 1930. 

Officers of the Order : — The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

H. II. H. The Duke of Windsor. 

H. E. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Alxiul Aziz bin Abdur llahinan bin Faisa- 
al-Saud, Euler of Nejd, El Uosa, Qatif and 
ill ball 

H. H. the Prime Minister of Nepal 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Olement-Thomaa 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin I 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shuinsbore Jung Bahadur, 
liana of Nepal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadtbll bin All 
Sultan of LaheJ 
Sir Alfred Martlneau 

H. E. General Sir Padma Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur, Eana. 

Genl. SirTej Shum Shore Jung Bahadur, Eana. 
H. E* Sir Yang-tsei^-hsin, Chiang Chun andi 
Governor of Usln Eiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Eana 

H. H. Salyid Sir Toimur bln Faisal biu-us- 
Baiyid Turki,’ O.S.l., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan i 

H. H. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabirai Sabab, . 
Shaikh of Kuweit 

H. H. Shaikh Hamid Bin’Isa A1 Khalifat, o.s.i., 
Euler of Bahrain. 

Hia Highness Saiyod Sir Said bln Salyid Taimur, 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Outch 
H. H. The Maharaja of Ocndal 
H. H. The Aga Khan 
Baron Lamington 
Major*Qeneral Sir Walter Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
Mahiiraia Peehkar Sir Ktahan Panhad 
Boron Hardinge of Penshurst 
Sit Louie Dane 

The Ei^t Hon’hle Sir Guy Fleetwood WUeon 

Marquess of Wiliingdon | 

H. H. the Yuvaraja of Mysore ' 

H, H. the Maharaja of Jlnd 

The HarquesB of Zetland 

Sir Hlobael Franols O'Dwyer 


H. H. Sir Gulam Muhammad All, Priuoo of 
Atcot 

U. H. Tukoji Eao Holkar Bahadur, ez<Maha- 
raja of Indore 
Baron Lloyd 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthpla 
Earl of Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
riie Eight Hon’ble Eowlond Thomas, Earl of 
Cromer, o.v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent 
Col. Et. Hon. Sir I^lie Or me Wilson 
Maharajadhlraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goseben of irawkhurat 
H. U. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Viscount Qalifax 

The lit. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
Huron Halley 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir 
Maior-(rCueral The Eight Hou’blc Sir Frederick 
Sykes 

H. n. the Nawab of Bhopal 
H. E. the Marquess of Linlithgow 
H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
ills Highness the Muharaia of Eewa 
His Highness the MaharaJ liana of Dholpur 
Ills Highness the Nawab of Junagadh 
His Highness the Nawab of Balia walpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Eatlam 
His Highness Maharajadhlraja Maharao Sri 
Sarup Earn Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohl 

Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham* 
mad Khan Baliadur, Nawab of Pulanpur 
The Eight Hon’ble Sir Jolm Anderson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 
Sir Geoffrey FitsherveyDc Montmorency 
Sir Atul Chandra Cliatterjoo 
His Highness the Nawab of Tonk 
H. E. John Francis Ashley, Lord Erskine 
H. H. The Maharaja of Indore 
H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancoro 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 
Sir Flndlater Stewart 
H. H. The Khan of Kalat 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
H. H. the Maharao Eaja of Bundi 
Sir Herbert William Emerson 
H. B. Sir Lawrence Eoger Lumley 
H. H. tlie Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar 
Knights Commanders (K.C.I.E.) 

Eaja Shrimant Sir Gangadbarrav Ganesb, Eaja 
of MEaj (Senior Branch) 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Franols Edward Younghuiband 
Lt.-Gol. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Sir Trevedyn Eashleigb Wynne 
Sir Elchard Morris Dane 
Gen. Sir Eobert Irvin Scallon 
Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 
Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Lleat.-CoL Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir James Houasemayne DuBoulay 
Lient.-Ool. Sir Henry Beautoy Thornhill 
H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 
i U. H. The Eaja of Sttamau 
H. H. The Maharana Eaj Saheb of Wankaotf 
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Adm. SlrOoUn Biohard Keppel 
H. H. Tbe Blabaraja of Bijawar 
Btr George Abraham Qriersou 
Btr Maro Aurel Stein 
Bir Alfred Gibbs Bonroe 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macartney 
Sir Edward Douglas Maolagan 
Ma).-Gen. Sir George John Youughusbund 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Llent.-C!ol. Sir John Bamaay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Mokshagnndam Vievcsvaraya 
Sir John Stuart lK>nald ] 

Brigadier General Sir Percy Moles worth Syske. | 
Sir Edward Vere Lcvinee 
Major-General Nawab Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
]^an Tiwana 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanam 
Major-Gen. Sir William Georue Lawrence Beynon 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alfred Horaford Blnglcy 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Major-Gen. Sir Thomas JoBe])h O'Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey WlIllamH 
Sir WiUlam Sinclair Morris 
Sir Charles Low 
H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 
Lleut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight j 
Major- Gen. Sir Henry Freeland 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Sir Walter Maude 
Sir Charles Stevenson Moore 
Major-Gen. Sir Wiiifrld Mallesoo 
Sir John Gumming 
Sir Herbert Maynard 
H. H. The Kawab of Malerkotla 
The Thakor Saheb of Umbdl 
Sir Henry Crump 

Lt.-Col. Sir Armine Dew 

Col. Sir W. H. Willoox 

B. H. The Maharaja of Fanna 

Sir Patrick Fagan 

Sir Noroot Warren 

Sir Charles Bell. 

Maulvl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur 

Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 

H.H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H. H. The Baja of SangU 

Sir Henry Howard 

Sir Arthur Knapp 

Sir Beginald Maut 

Sir Ohimanlal H. Setalvad 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 

Sir Hugh McPherson 

Sir WUlam Held 

Sir Edward Chamler 

Sir Eobert Holland 

Tlte Hon'ble Sir Manockjl Dadabhoy 

Sir George Eainey 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Ayyar 

Sir Samuel 0* DoaneB 

Sir Bertram Standen 

Sir Denyi Bray 


Sir Horatio Bolton 
Sir Moropant Josbl 
Sir William Barton 
SirFroderiok William Johnstone 
Sir Cowosji Joliangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Moars 
Sir Norman Edward Marjorlhanks 
Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmed Sa'id 
Khau of Chhatarl, U.P. 

Sir lleginaJd Glancy 

Sir Clement Hlndley 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

Sir Alan Pirn 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Beauchainp St. John. 

The Thakur Saheb of Palltaua 

H. E. Sii Lancelot Graham 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir Joseph Biiore 

Sir Boss Barker 

Sir Herbert Baker 

Sir Samuel Smyth 

Sir licoujird Boynolds 

Sir James Siitoa 

Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Cecil Hermann Kiseh. 

11. H. The Maliarawal of Banswara 
Klian Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Sir Walter Prank Hudson. 

Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick Megaw. 
&laharajadhlraja Sir Kamoshwara Singh, of 
Darbhanga. 

H. H. the Baja of All Eajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Liadsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-din. 

Sir Edward Blunt. 

Sir Ernest Burdon, 

Sir James Macdonald Dunnott. 

I BaI Bahadur Sir Bisbeshwar Das Daga. 

Maharaja Pratap Chundra Jihanja Deo Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj 
Sir Alfred Parsons 
The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand Glancy 
Sir Eichard Carter 
Sir Campbell Ehodcs 
Baja of Bobbin 

Baja BrJjuathslngh of Maihar, C.I. 

Sir Courtenay Latimer 
Sir A. J. Laino 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham 
Major-General Sir Ernest Orton, I.A. 
Major-General Sir Dennis Deane, I.A. 

Sir A. P. Patro 

Sir Leonard Wakoly 

H. H. Baja Dlk^p Singh, of Sailana 

H. E. Sir ^bert Eeid 

Sir Charles Alexander Souter i 

Sir Dcmal4 James Boyd 

U.-C0I. Sir George Ogilvie 
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Sir Aubrey Frauds Metcalfe 

Sir David George Mitchell 

Sir Brie Charles Mieville 

Sir Hubert Winch Carr 

Sir Miraa Mahomed Ismail 

Bao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krlshnama Acharya 

Sir Geoffrey Thomas Hoist Bracken 

Sir Joseph Milos Clay 

The Eaja of Mira] (Jimior) 

Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Robertson Murray 

Bai Bahadur Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi Nayudii 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Duncan George Mackenzie 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

Major-General Sir Digby Inglls Shuttleworth 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Thomas Guthrie Russell 

Raja of Khilchipur 

Raja of Bansda 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Coi. Sir Trenchard Graven 
William Fowle 
Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton 
Major-General Sir Bertrand Richard Mobcrly 
Major-General Sir Clement Arthur Milward 
Raja Sir Muhammad EJaz Rasul Khan, of 
Jahanglrabad 

Malik Sir Flroz Khan Noon 

The Hon’ble Lt. Col. Sir Harold Wilberce-Bell 

Sir William Hawthorne Lewis 

Major-General Sir Ernest Alexander Walker 

Sir GUbert Wiles 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Parsons 
Sir John Nixon 

Sir Cecil Brackenbury ik 

Major-General Sir William Twiss 
Sir Malcolm Lyall Darling 
Sir Joseph Hugh Garrett 
Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 
Laurent Marie Bmile Beauchamp 
Dr. Joan Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ail Rais-ut-lujjar of Muham- 
mcrah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Mtrza All Karam Khan Shuja-1-Nizam» Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding Colonel Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut.- Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lient.-Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Pan! Razy 
L!eut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut.- Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lleut.-Gol. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
Lleut.-Ooi. Madan Man Singh Basniat 
Lleut.-Col. Qambhir Jung Thapa 
34eat-Col, Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 
H. £. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Tlianl, 
Ruler of Qatar 

Taqyio Ohnr. Chu-jul-Ch'lh, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bln Jalowl, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumtobe Sakenobe 
Major Masanosoke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Mohammad Ibrablm Khan, 
Shaukat-m-Mulk 


Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, h.b.b. 

Gurujl Hemraj 

Bada Kazi l^laricbiman Singh 

M. A. J. Van Manen 

L. J. A. Trip 

Dr. O. Jeidels 

Dr. A.Friederich 

V. Champion 

Dr. Jean Philippe Vogel 

Shaikh Abdulla A1 Salim A1 Subah, of Kuwait 


Companions (C. I. E.) 

Thakur Blohu Singh 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhlkajl Jatar 

Fazulbhal Visram 

Charles £. Buckland 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lleut.-Col. John Shakespear 

5Iaharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Charles George Palmer 

Lleut.-Col. A. B. Mincbln 

W. T. Van Someren 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Frank Popham Yonng 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lieat.-Coi. Bertrand Evelyn Melllsh Gurdon 
Col. John Crimmln 
Mir Ansaf All Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Klian 
Hony. Capt. Subadar Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 

\lezander Lauzun Feudook Tucker 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWlnton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Douglas Donald 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 
George Huddleston 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu WIlUam Douglas 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Arthur D* ArcyGordon Bannerman 
WUliam BeU 

Edward Henry Scaraander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Lieut.-Ool. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
George James Perram 
Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Lleut.-Col. Sir William O'Connor 
Lionel Truningor 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Ool. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Mating Wynch 
Vfajor-General William Arthur Wateon 
MaltHT-General Alain Chartier de Lotblnlere 
Joly de Lotbiniere 
Sir Tbonsas Robert John Ward 
Major-General Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Pratn 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
CoL Henry Thomas Pease 
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Ool. Ualoolm Sydenham Olarke Campbell 
Major-General Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami 
Aiyar 

Baron BIrdwood 
William Herbert Bobbie 
liaiph Buller HuRhea-Baller 
Lieut. -Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Baya Kisheu Kaul 
Lieut.-Coi. Stuart UUl Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maoonochy 
WiUiam EUis Jardine 
Percy Wjmdham 
Cecil Ward Chlchele-Plowden 
Albert Claude Verrierea 
Nilambar Mukbarji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghneh 
Sir Montagu Sherard Bawes Butler 
Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Knox 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Iteglnald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Sou ter 
Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Cull^ Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lieat.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Biwan Bahadur Biwan Jamiat Ral 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Robert Blenkinsop 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. Br. John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathoart 

Sir Hugh Hurray 

Sir Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Bouglas Money 

Lieut. -CoL John Mackenzie 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 

Lleut.-Col, Frederick Fenn Elwos 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bed! 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Plgott 
Gerald Francis Keatlnge 
Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Grelg 
Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg 
C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rom 

Lleut.-Ool. Arthur Bennys Gllbeit Ramsay 

Pierce Langrlshe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Lt.-Col. Arthur Aberczomby Doll 

Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William flrerch-HuUen 

Albert John Harrisoii 


Sir PrafuUa Chunder Ray 
Ool. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Major-General Sir Sydney B'AguUar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Benlsnn Roes 
Col. Reginald O'Bryan Taylor 
Hal Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieat.-Cul. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lleut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lleut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 
Atkinson 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Sir Robert Vk illiam Layard Bunlop. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 
Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Hei^ Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Sir William Poster 

Col. Q. K. Walker 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Brigadier-General Q. S. Cranford 
Sir Patrick Cadol) 

Abanlndra Nath Tagore 

J. R. Pearson 

Ool. R. J. Blaclcham 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Frank Charles Baly 

James Gargrave Covemton 

Louis B. B. Cobden -Ramsay 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghanatb Venka|i Sabnis 

Col. William Molesworth 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick L>all 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowls 

Lewis French 

CoL Walter Hugh JofTery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Lieat.-Ool. E. B. Wilson Grelg 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Kloccck 

Lleut.-Ool. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Br. Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra Be 

Sir Frank Wlllington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter J.iUm8dcn 

Rai Bahadur Be wan Bishan Bas. 

Ool. Sir Samuel Rickard Christopben 

William Peter Sangster 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibzada Sir Abdus Samad Khan, of Bam|)ur 

Cecil Bernard Ootterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim Mittia 

George Prldeaux Millet 

Sir Selwyu Howe Fremantle 

Sir Zla-nd-dln Ahmed 

Major-General Ohartes Henry Oowio 

Sir Mabarm j Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charlei Denham 

Lt.-Ool. Charlei Joseph Windhiin 

Herbert George Ohlok 
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Li, Ool. Charles Henry Dudley Byder 
Col. Oeoll John Lyon AUanson 
Eao Bahadur Cbunllal Harllal 3etalvad 


John Horman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Lagharl 

Major Douglas Marshall Straight 

Blatthew Hunter 

Sir John Tarlton Whltty 

Moses Mordeoal Simeon Qubbay 

MaJoT'Oeneral Sir Bobert Charles Mac Watt 

Co^e Paris Dick 

Lleut.-Col. William John Keen 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Major John Bertram Cunllffe 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Baja Sir Venganad Vasudava Baja Avargal 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

CAurlstophor Addams-WUliams 

Hammett BegJnald Clode Hailey 

Bobert Thomas Dundas 

Beginald George Kilby 

Bobert Bgerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon’ble Bal Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Malloy 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Major A. G. J. Macllwalne 

Ool. T. G. Peaoooke 

Lieut.’Col, £. J. Molllson 

Thomas Avery 

Captain Sir Ernest Huddleston 
Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 
Major William Glllltt 
G. B. Power 
Sir Beader Bullard 
Lt.*Col. B. L. Bagshawe 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Bawllns 
A. J. W. Kltohln 
W, S. Coutts 

Ool. Westwood Norman Hay 
Lleut.-Colonel Sir BalpU Griffith 
Charles Francis Fitch 
Dr. It. Y. Young 
Sir PhUlp Hartog 
Brlg.-Geul, H. A. Young 
Brlg.'Genl. W. R, R. Dickson 
Col. WUliam Edmond Pye 
lit.-Ool. S. M. Bios 
Ool. 0. B. Stokes 


Lleut.-Col. B. 8. GUtott 
Commander £. C. Withers 
Ueiit.-Ool. Edmond Walter 
Fraaels Sylvester Grlmston 
Victor Bayley 
Jbim Dillon Flynn 
Ool* Bbalto Longfleld Oiaiter 
Sidney Bobert Hignell 
Sir James MaoKenna 
Edward Ltiter 


Lt.-Col. David Waters Sntherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Col. Henry Bobert Orosthwalte 
Lt. Hilary Lushlngton Holinan-Hnnt 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Bao Lnxman 
Paonaskar 

Colonel Balpb Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Bedl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle PUklngton 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Bobertson Lorlmer 
The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir Muhammad 
I AkbarKhan 

Bisaldar Major Muhl-ud-dln Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur. 

Sardar Pooran Singh. Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Oen^ 
Glrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col, 

Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadnr Lt.-Col, 

Capt. Philip James Griffiths Plpon 

Oapt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro 

Eeverend William Bobert Park 

CoL Francis William Plrrle 

Oapt. Hubert Mokensle Salmon d 

Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 

Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May Moens. 

Major Harold Biohard Patrick Dickson 

Brig.-Qeneral Henry Owen Knox. 

Charles llowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Brldgor Pbilby 

Lleut.-Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Lieut.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sir Peter Henry Cluttorbuck 

Sir James Donald 

Sir William Woodword HomelJ 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jlwan Singh 

Arthur William Botham 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Hen^ BmitJi 

Ool. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Ooddlngton Brown 

Lt.-Col. Boger Lloyd Kennlon 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Lieut.-Col. Edward William Charles Noel 

Ltent.-Gol. J. B. Darley 
Lieut. -Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 
Major Charles Fraser Mackensle 
Lt.-Col. John Isat 

Lieut-Ool. William David Henderson Stevenson 
fifajor John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Klnloch 
Major Alfred James Hughes 
Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosm 
WU liam Frederick Holms 
Sir Georm Herman OoUler 
Thomas Bmerson 
Sir Josna Ghosal 
Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 
Ueut-Col. Ernest Alan Bobert Newman 
Edward Charles Byland 
^Franols WUUaanBaln 
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Sir John Kmett JACtson 
Gumain Slagta Sardar Bahadur 
Kuuwar TJnkar Blngb 
Sir Basarwanjl NavroJI Wadia 
Brlg.-Geueral Bobert Ooorge Strange 
Brlg.-General Cyril Frank Templet 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Oamana 
Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lleut.-Col. F. A. F. Bamardo, l.u^. 

Sir Artliur Cecil Me Watters 
Lieut.- Colonel Davis Heron 
Roderick Korneli Biemacki 
Col. (Hony. Brigadier-General) Robert Fox 
Sorsble, 

Col. (Hony. Brlg.-Qeneral) A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. B. Geoghegan 

Lt.-Col. Harold Whiteman Woodall 
Lleut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Col. RoUo St. John Gillespie 
Lleut.-Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 
Lleut.-Col. the Lord Delhaven and Stenton 
Lieut.* Col. George McPherson 
Lleut.-Col. Norman Fimll Henry Scott, i.w.s. 

Col. W. R. J. Scroggle, i.M.s. 

Lleut.-Col. Guy Sutton Boequot 
Lieut.-Col. Cnthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lleut.*Col. Wyndham Madden Plerpolnt Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O'MaUey 

James George Jennings 

Sir Edward Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Sir Austin Low 

Lieut.-CoL Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Dlgby Watson 
Lleut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 
Sir Bernard D’Oller Darley 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perreo 
Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 
Lleut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Major-General Richard Stukeley St. John 
Lleut.*Col. Sir Stanley Paddon 
WlUiam Alfred Rae Wood 
John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 
Lient-Col. Andrew Loris Charles McCormick 
Lieut.-Col. J. 0. Lamont 
Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 
Muhammad Aful Khan, Sardar Bahadur, LietU.- 
Col, 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Brigadier Francis Richard Soutter Oervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Mania Baksh 

Sarto Lakhamgouda Baaava Prabhu Sir Desai 

Ool. W W. Clemesba, i.H.8. 

OoL Napier George Battas GoodleUow 
Col. P. Francis (Riapman 
Major-General Sir James Graham 
Major-General B. 0. Alexander 
Major-General W. H. Hamlltmi 


Major-General Sir Cuthbert Sprawson 

Lieut.-Col. H. 0. Prescott 

Ool. Sir John Ward 

Major 0. F. Maopberson 

Lt.-Col. F. 0. 0. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

Sir Hubert Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Col. 0. L. Peart 

Brigadier-General H, Do 0. O’Grady 
Brigadier-General J. R. Qauasoo 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
Sir Robert D. Bell 
Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

0. Be van Potman, Bar-at-Law 
F. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir Reginald Clarke 
H. H. Haines 

Sir Oursetjl Nowrojl Wadia 
Sir Eric Telchman 
Dr. D. CloustoD 

Maharaja Rao Sir Jogendra Narayan Ray 

Col. Sir Richard Needham 

Sir JoBia Crosby 

Sir Charles Innes 

P. P. J. Wodehonao 

Captain E. I. M. Barrett 

Col. P. L. O'Neil 

Col. G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Major 31r Henry Tyler 

Col. H. W. Bowen 

001. J. B. Keogh 
Col. A. B. Pry 

Co). A. V. W. Hope 
Lleut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut.-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Col. (Tompy, Brigadier) C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendalc 
Col. A. H. Chencvlx Trench 
Lt.-Col. L. F. Nalder 
Lt.-Col. C. O. Lloyd 
Major R. Manrs 
Colonel Sir G. Evans 
Lt.-Col. 8. H. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sirs. Bonham-Curter 
Col. J. H. Howell Jones 
Major-General W. E. Wilson- Johnston 
Col. W. R. Dockrill 
Lt.-Col. G. M. O'Rorke 
R^r- Admiral G. R. Wason 
Rear-Admiral 0. Mackenzie 
Llent.-Col. J. B. Hanafln 
Lieut.-Col. M. C. Raymond 
Lieut. -Ool. J. B. Jameson 
General Sir Arthur Wanehope 
Major R. W. HUdyard-Manls 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Eiiao Sirto 
Bahadur 

Brig. General R. M. Betham 
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Col. E. B. P. BoUeaa 
Brigadier W. L. J. Carey 
liout-Col. Sir John Cherry 
Brig.-Ceneral H. B. Cook 
Brigadier E. Q. flail 
Lieut.>Col. D. B. Hewitt 
Major L. Hirscb 
Col. C. Hodgkinson 
Lieut.-Col. Q. flowHon 
Lleiit.-Col. K. M. Eirkhope 
Col. J. H. Lawrence- Archer 
Major C. N. Moberly 
E. P. Kewnham 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lieut.-Col. J. W, Watson 
Lieut. -Col. H. iPr. Young 
Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Col. 0. N, Watney 


Maj.-Gcnl.C. Hudson 

Lleut.-Col. D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan, LieiU.-Col. 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 

Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Maclean Ives 

Charles Maurice Baker 

Lioiit.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt James 

John Tudor Qwynn 

Lleut.-Col. Frederick 0‘Kinealy 

Lleut.-Ool. William Frederick Harvey 

Liout-Col. Lionel Augustus Grlrastou 

Lt. Genl. Sir Sydney Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Hugh Cliarles Sampson 

Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 


Bessalder Ktian Sahib Sirdar Bahadur Habibur Sir Dadlba Merwanji Dalai 
Bahman Khan Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas „ iru 

Herbert Brown 
f Holroyd BrUsoe 

Col. M. E. W. Nightingale 

The Hon-ble Sardar Bahadur Sit Sardar Sundat ?®“7 I'»“8 

Singh Mailthia Lt-Col. Frodorick Lawrence Gore 

Sir Henry Moncrief! Smith Col. Alexander Henderson Burn 

sir Frodorlok 8t. J. Gebblo Harold Amys Tiicit 

Khan Bahadur Pit Balieb Walad Mian Brigadier Henry George Young 


Muhammad 
8. 8. Ayyangar 
F. W. WxKKis 
Lieut.-Gol. C. A. Smith 
B. S. Troup 
Sir Alexander Brobner 
Sir George Anderson 

MajoroGeneral Sir Barry Christopher Tyticr 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 

General Sir Cyril Norman M nmllen 

General Sir Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Ool. Harry Dixon Packer 

Llent,*Ool. John Francis Has we II 

CoL Henry Oharles Swinburne Ward 

Lieut.-OoL Duncan Ogilvie 

Lt.-Col. Sir James ScoU I^tkeathly 

Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruoe 

Col. Alexander Frederick Babonau 

Colonel Campbell Coffin 

W. C. Beuouf 

Lt.-Col. Sir Balph Verney 

E. C. S. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-CoI. 0. B. A. Bond 

0. M. Hutchinson 

Ueut.-Col. Sir Francis Humphrys 

M^or F. W. Gerrard 

Sir Bnlph Person 

0. T. Allen 

0. B. La Touche 

001. 0, B. B. Franois EIrwan Macquold 
Oapt. B. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Hlgglna 
John Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshal] 

iUeut^oI. ^ Oleadon TurhervUle Daukes 
S? • 1^* wf- Crosthwalt 
Ool. E. H. Payne ^ 

Col, C. K. B. Steele 
Col. B, 0. W, Coway*Gotdan 


Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
Sir James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Bichard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh.-Kynaston Briscoe 
Llout-Ool. Henry Elvers Nevill 
Maior-Qeneral Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Ool, Lewis Macolosflold Heath 
Lieut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 
James Walls Macklson 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
Francis Popys Bennie 

Lt.-Col. Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Major Eenneth Oswald Goldie 

Edward Frauds Thomas 

Edward LuttrelJ Moysey 

Sir Thomas Stewart Maophorson 

MaungPoHla 

Arthur Campbell Armstrong 

Sir Horace Williamson 

Gerard Anstrnther Wathon 

Ehan Baliadnr Mir Sharbat Ehan 

Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Baja ManiloU Singh Boy 

Ehan Bahadur Sir NasarvanjI Hormasji Ghoksy 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 

Lleut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Levett Mackenzie Eaye 

Ooryton Jonathan Weoster Majme 

Walter Swdn 

Cyril James Irwin 
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Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Lcgh 

A. Iexander Shirley Montgomery 

The Hon'ble Eunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 

Lleut.-Ooi. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut. “Col. Henry Eoss 
(<aptain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major-General Alfred Hooton 
Sir Arnold Albert Muato 
Abdur Haheem 
John Arthur Jones 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Dlwan Sir Abdul Hamid 
llao Bahadur Thakur Harl Singh 
W. Alder 

T. B. Martin 

Lt.-Col. Sir Eichard Chonevix Trench 

B. G. B, Peel 

F. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayoc 

O. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col, C, Hunter 
Maj.-Genl. Sir Eobert McCarrison 
H. E. Sir Harry Haig 

Elmn Bahadur Sir Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 
The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell 
Major I). P, Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian MnbamTned Hayat Khan 
The Right llev. G. iX Barne 
J. Evershod 

C. A. H. Townsend 
E. W. Legh 

J. C. Ker 

P. F. Bion 
P. S. Eeclan 

Colonel W, M. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwjmne 

R. B.Ewbank 

Srimant Jagdeo Bao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Kizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. £. Gibson 

Col. G. H. Russell 

Sir Hugh Byard Clayton 

B. W.P.Slms 
Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 

W. T. M. Wright 

Lt.- Col. Sir G. R. Hearn 

M. E. W. Jones 

Major-General B. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 
P. E. Perclval 
L.O. Clarke 

t . N. Enox 
. Goman Smith 
Major G. C.S. Black 
Sir John Ewart. 

B. Venkatapathlraju Garu 
F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 


A. W. Street 

B. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir Alexander Tottenham 
F. C. Turner 

Colonel C. H. Bensley 

T. G. Rutherford 
Lleut.-Colonel E. C. 0. Maddock 

F. Anderson 
Lt.-Col C.K. Daly 
H. Calvert 

U. Me 

ttai Bahadur Gyancndra Chandra Ghose 
liai Bahadur SiikhamayaChatidhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Major Sardar, Wazirzada Sir Hissam-ud-Din 
Bahadur 

Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Llout.-Col. R. P. WUaon 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

O. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A. Crouch 

W. Gaskcll 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. F. Hingston 
Sir Raymond Hadow 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Walter Smiles 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 
i Lieut.-Col. H. R. Lawrence 
I A.M.MacMUlan 

Khan Baliadur Qazi Sir AzRuddin Ahmad 
Sir Oscar De QlanvUle 
Col. S. H. £. Nicholas 
Eashinath Shriram Jatar 
Sahibzada Abdul Majid Eban 

E. R. Foy 

B. A. Collins 

Sir Richard Maconachlo 

P. Hawkins 

Sir Carleton King 
Sir Patrick Kelly 
B. S. KIsch 

F. D. Ascoll 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Bernard Reilly 
H. S. Crosthwaite 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 

F. W. Budmeraen 
The Rev. A. E. Brown 

Sir Ramaswami Srinivasa Barma 

Sir Edward Eealy 

T. E. S. Venkatarama Sastrigal 

Sir Miles Irving 

Col K. V. Eukday 

A. H. W. Bentinck 

H. L. L. Allanson 

Sir Gixja Shanker Bajpai 

W. H. A. Webster 

Bai Bahadur H. E. Raha 

J. C. B. Drake 

Lleut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Col D. G. Sandeman 

H. J. Bhobha 
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Bardar Mir M. A. Khan 
A, L. Covemton 
P, 8. Burrell 
Blr Howard Denning 
W. B. Brander 

G. W. Hatch 
0. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 
K. S. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawcus 
F. Armitage 

Lleut.-Col. A. C. Tancock 
Col. H. L. Hauphton 
Lieut.-Col. H. 1). Marshal 

H. D. G. Law 
R. W. Hanson 
H. R. Wilkinson 
Lleut.-Col. J. W. Cornwal 
R. D. Anstoad 

D. Mllno 
W. Roche 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir John Fraser 
Lt.-Col. J. C. H. Leicester 

C. W. C. Carson 
J. N. Gupta 

O. E. Soames 

H. C. LiddeU 

Sir Joseph Smith 

Sir Dlgby Drake-Brockmnn 

D. M. Stewart 
R. Llttlehailes 
J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 

O. 8. Whitworth 

Col. L. D. E. Lenfostey 
J. E. Armstrong 
R. J. Hirst 

F. P. V. Gomport* 

Major A. G. Trcsidder 
Lt.-Col. A. F. R. Lumby 

P. L. Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Dlwan Baliadur T. K. Mehta 
A. G. Clow, 1.0.8. 

Sir Alan Hubert Lloyd, l.O.s. 
A. T. Stowoll 
Colonel C. C. Palmer 

J. Hezlett, 1.0.8. 

G. T, Boag, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, i.m.s. 

A. R. Astbury 

Sir John Johnson, i.o.s. 

Col. C. E. T. Erskine 
Lleut.-Col. R. 1). Chamler 
£. H. Berthoud, i.o.s. 

R. A. Horton 
W. H. Doshi 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 

G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 
, A. E. GlUiat 
R. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 
F. G. Arnould 
Sir Charlton Harrison 
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Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkyns. 

Major-General W. E. C. Bradfleld 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook. 

Lieut.-Col. G. D. Frankln 

Colonel R. R. Will 

Lt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

G. E. C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badri das Goenka 

Dr. H. G. Roberts 

T. M. Lyle 

Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Strong 

G. Mac worth Young 
11. A. B. Vernon 

J. F. Dyer 
William Mayes 
Colonel Blr Charles Brlerly 
J. M. D. Wrench 

H. A. R. Delves 
N. N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. O. Neale 
Lieut.-Colonel L. E. L. Biirnc 
Sir John Rutherford Dain, i.o.r, 

F. H. Fcarnley Whitingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright 

I Jeiit. -Colonel H. H. Broome 
J. A. Madan, 1.0.8. 

F. W. H. Smith 
R. S. Finlow. 

Bir Walter Scott 
Sir Henry Holland 
D. G. Lai 

Lt.-Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 

Major-General R. W. Anthony 

P. C. Tallents 

F. A. Hamilton 

C. A. Bentley 

J. Coatman 

P. W. Marsh 

J. G. Acheson 

J. D. V. Hotlge 

Colonel A. H. Palin 

Lt.-Col. D. Pott 

F. J. Playmen 

T. A. L. S. O’Connor 

His Excellency Blr Francis Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J. McGlashan 

M. Lea 

J. Hormasjl 

Dlwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Qaru 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Heale 

M. B. Cameron 

Sir Frederic Sachse 

H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett 

J. Clague 

Col. G. W. Ross 

W. S. Jannyavala V. K. Garu 

T. Sloan 

R. G. Grieve 

S. Walker 
M. Webb 

H. L. Newman 
Lleut.-Col. W. V. Coppinge 
Sir Bryce Burt 
Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 
J, L. Sale 
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Lt.'Col. J. C. More 
S. B. Teja Singh Malik 
B. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Haasan Khan Gurchanl 
Major-Genl, G. Tate 

G. Kaula 

F. B. P. Lory 

F. C. Pavry 
F. F. R. Channer 
Colonel W. J. Powell 
R. R. SImi)Ron 

F. H. Pucklo 

B. R. Ran 

Sir George Tottenham 
E. W. Perry 
Lt,-Col. H. R. Button 
Lt.-Col. H. ir. MeGanu 
Lt.-Gol. J. J. T. MacKnight 
Brig. C. II. Haswell 

C. W. E. Arbuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 

L. Mason 

Major 8. P. Williams 
R. M. Statham 

M. Ratnaswami 
R. T. Rusell 

G. R. Dain 

Sir John Woodhead 

Sir Walter Booth-Gravely 

Sir Eyre Gordon 

Sir William Alexander Cosgravc 

G. F. S. Collins 

A. Cassells 

J. A. Sweeney 
Rear-Admiral H. Boyos 
Sir William StamT)c 
R, E, L. Wingate 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell 
M. L. Pasricha 
F. H. Burkltt 

F. T. Jones 

Colonel H. C. Manders 

Major T. W. Rees 

C, F. Strickland 

Col. G. H. R. Halland 

Bal Bahadur Sir Seraj Mai Bapna 

G. H. Spence 

B. N. Be 

F. C. Isemongcr 
Mflfor-General I. M. Macrae 
R. H. Williamson 
A. Master 
J. B. Brown 

F. W. Stewart 

H. R. Uzielli 
J. A. Bawson 

G. A. Shlllldy 

G. T. H. Hardinge 

Rai Bahadvir P. C. Butta 
A. W. W. Mackio 
A. C. Badenoch 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzuflfar Khan 

H. R, Pate 
A. MoKerrol 

C. A. Malootm 


Lt.*Col. Sir Francis Sholmea’dlne 
J. A. Tliome 

A. Monro 

P. C. Bamford 
Lt.-Col. F. C. Temple 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Garbett 

H. Shanka Rau 
J. A. Pope 

Captain H. A. B. Bigby-Bcste 
i H. B. Wethcrill 
W. S. Fraser 

C. 0. Chenevlx-Trench 
L. C. Coleman 
Rai Bahadur P. C. Bose 
Amir S/iclkh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 
U. Zaw Pe 

Sir Muhammad Yamln Kban 

C. C. Biswas 

J. T. Bono van 

IT, R. Gould 

Sir John Frederick Hall 

S. T. Hollins 
C. T. Brett 

B. C. A. Lawther 
A. C. J. Bailey 
W. N. P. Jenkln 
Satlsh Chandra Gupta 
Kenneth Samuel Fltze 
Bljay Kumar Basu 
Bugald Stuart Burn 
Ghazanfar All Khan, 1.0.8. 

Harold Graham, l.c.s. 

Frank Burton I^each, 1.0.8. 

Harold Argyll Watson, 1.0.8. 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, I.O.R. 

John Pierson Bulkeloy, I.E.s. 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, i.o.s. 

.lohn William Smyth, i.o.s. 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vachha 

Satyendra Hath Roy, i.o.s. 

Arthur Beatson Reid, i.o.s. 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, i.C.S. 
Lleut.-Col. John Morlson, l.M.S. 

Sir Theodore James Tasker, I.o.s. 
Engineer-Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o.b.e. 

Lodhi Karim Hyder 
Major-General Nell Charles Bannatyne 
Alma Latifl, o.b.e., i.o.s. 

Tom Lister, i.o.s. 

Claude Henry Qldney 

Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig 

Sir Robert Baniel Richmond 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, l.M.l 

Edmund James Rowlandson 

Roland Graham Gordon, i.o.s. 

John Henry Darwin, i.o.s. 

Captain Mathew John Clarke 
Sam Carter Mould 
Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor 
Lleut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beazley 
Hugh Bow, I.O.B. 
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Khan Bahadur Nabl Baksh Muhammad Husain 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya 
Dhanjibhai Hormusjl Mehta 
Allan Maoleod, i.o.s. 

Ram Chandra, i.o.s. 

MaJ.-Genl. William Charles Hughan Forster, 

I.1I.S. 

Sir James Braid Taylor, i.e.s. 

Charles Lyall Philip, i.o.s. 

Captain Sardar Sir Slier Mohammad Khan 
Edmund Nicolas Blandy, i.o.s. 

Noel James Houghton, i.o.s. 

Sir Charles Gerald Trevor 
Colonel John Norman Walker 
lAent.-CoV. Hobeit Brealord fteymoUT 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Henry ]3yro Mosso 
Lleut.-Col. Charles Terence Cliichole-Plowden 
Edgar Stuart Hoffey 
Vivian Augustus Short 
William Duncan MacGregor 
Col. David Seltcn Johnston 
Harold Riley Hoe 
Hugh George Hawllnson 
John Gordon Cameron Scott 
RaI Bahadur Pandit Sir Seetta Prasad Bajpal 
RaI Bahadur Abinaah Chandra Banarjl 
David Keith Gunnison 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir 
E. C. Gibson 
N. N. Anklesarla 
W. B. Brett 

C. St. Leger Teyen 
Brigadier R. H. Anderson 
J. H. Adam 
H. P. Thomas 
T. P. M. O’CaUaghan 
J. Davidson 

Vice-Admiral L. G. E. Crabbe 
Lt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J. de Graaif Hunter 

D. H. C. Drake 
A. G. Loach. 

Sir David Meek 
Lt.-Col. H. P. E. Childers 
Lt.-Col. B. J. D. Colvin 
R. S. PurBsell 
Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett 
Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 
Sir Alan Green 
Sir Jamsedji Duggan 
A. J. Leech 
H. M. Shircore 
A. S. Hands' 

Major T. I. Stevenson 
A. J, Raisman 

J. A. Stewart 

K. L. B. Hamilton 
H. B. Mr. H. J. Twynam 
J. Prasad 

Brigadier G. A. Hare 
Sir Narslnga Rau 

L. H. Greg 



L. H. Colson 
B. E. Russell 
N. Fltzmaurloe 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. Lothian 
Lt.-Col. G. L. Betham 
Ral Bahadur Dlwan G. Nath 
Major W. R. Hay 
C. E. S. Fairweatber 
Lt.-®ol. A. D. Stewart 
Colonel R. N. Chopra 
Lt.-Col. R. T. Lawrence 

K. G. Mitchell 
W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. N. Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, Raja of Sorangar 
Rana Shrl Chhatra Salji, Thakore of 
Kadana 

H. C. Greenfield 

J. W. Kelly 

Brigadier R. S. Scott 

Major Nawab Sir Ahmed Nawaz Khan 

H. M. Hood 

R. N. Gilchrist 
F. Canning 

Capt. E. H. Dauglish 
J. M. Blackwood Stuart 
P. E. Aitchison 
Colonel J. A. S. Phillips 
F. T. de Monte 
W. Me Rae 
Capt. A. W. Ibbotson 

A. J. Mainwaring 
Major G. V. B. GlUian 
Major H. H. Johnson 
Lt.-Col. H. H. King 
A. D. Gordon 

E. L. Morriott 

S. H. Bigsby 

J. Matthai 

V. A. S. Stow 
Sir William Roberts 

A. F. Stuart 

Lt.-Col. Sir Donald Field 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahnl 

Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzumdar 

R. G. McDowaU 

Col. A. J. G. Bird 

F, Tymms 
F. J. Waller 

M. R. Richardson 

B. C. Prance 

L. G. L. Evans 

I Mohd. Saleh Akbar Hydari 

I. M. Stephens 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Mumin 
E. M. Souter 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 
Colonel E. 8. Phipaon 
Colonel A. B. Beddow 

C. G. Barber 
Phanindra Nath Mitra 
A. D. Crombie 
Major H. J. Rice 

R. B. Maclachlar 

J. G. Laithwaite 
0. K. Davidson 

T. C. Crawford 

K. B. Darabshah Edaljl Nagarwala 

Dewan Bahadur N. A. Gopaiaswaml Ayyangar 
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C. P. WaterfaU 
J. F. MitcheU 
Brigadier A. H. R. Dodd 
Brigadier D. Ogllvy 
Brigadier H. B. Tucker 
W. W. Smart, i.o.s. 

F. W. Robertson 

J. S. Thomson 
R. M. Macdougall 
P. M. Kharegat 

Major Sir Henry Howard 
Ck)l. C. E. Vinos 
R. Sanderson 
Col. A. H. H. Muir 
Capt. A. G. Munderell 
C. M. Trivedi 
R. H. Hutchings 
Lieut. -Col. B. Higham 
Lieut.-Col. G. Dalyali 
Capt. G. F. Hall 

R. F. Mudio 

K. Sanjiva Row 
C. T. I^tton 

S. N. Gupta 

Major Maharaj Kumar Amarjitsingh of 
Kapurthaia 
Major W. E. Maxwell 
R. C. Bristow 
J. Fearfleid 
J. A. B. Grier 

Khan Bahadur Tajmuliamedkltan of Badroshi 

Col. S. G. S. Haughton 

J. Bartley 

W. W. Hind 

C. K. Rhodes 

8. C. Ghosh Maulik 

Brig. Frederick Dickins 

A. A. MoCosdkiii Mitcheii 
E. P. Burke 

P. T. Mansfield 
Lt.-Col, H. F. W. Paterson 

R. G. Allan 
H. A. Hyde 

W. E. G. Bender 

S. P. Yarma 

H. P. V. Towncnd 
Lt.-Col. G. W. Anderson 
C. D. Rae 

Lt.-Col. W. Ross Stewart 
C. C. Inglis 
Lt.-Col. M. Wylie 

B. A. Wraight 
Lt.-Col. R. S. Aspinall 
H. Dippie 

A. Aikman 
J. Cairns 
A. A. L. Flynn 
J. W. Gordon 
V. F. Gray 
H. W. Hogg 

Raia Indarjit Prati^ Bahadur Sahi 
Ral Bahadur Lala Jai Gopal Puri 
U. Kyaw Zan 

Lt.-Col. Maharaj Nahar Singhji 
Sami Muthiah Mudaliyar 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Poynton Radley 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Machraj Bhawani 
Shanker Niyogi 
E. M. Jenkins 

Thakor Shri Prathlsinhji Takhatsinhji of 
Sndasna 


R. D. Dalai 
H. 0. Prior 
D. Gladding 
H. F. Knight 
W. S. Brown 
Col. R. B. Butler 
Colonel L. B. Grant 
A. N. J. Harrison 
Lt.-Col. C. de M. Wellborne 
Lieut.- Col. J. Hansford 
W. L. C. Trench 
Colonel W. 8. Ponder 
M. S. Jayakar 
A. D. F. Dundas 

D. Reyncll 

L. H. Kirkness 
Major C. G. Prior 
W. E. D. Cooper 
Lt.-Col. J. J. Harper-Nelson 

E. 8. Crump 

Diwau Bahadur Madura Balasuudaram Nayudu 
Gam 

Nawab Khusru Jung 
T. Quaylo 

Khan Bahadur Slaulvi Azizul Haque 
C. L. Corflcld 
R. 0. A. S. Hobart 

F. L. Brayno 
H. H. Craw 

H. K. Klrpalani 

Brig. A. L. M. Moloswortli 

Brig. J. do L. Conry 

Lt.-Col. R. Prince 

lit. -Col. R. C. F. Schomberg 

O. M. Martin 

11. G. Dennehy 

A. C. Davies 

0. D. Dcshniukh 

C. G. Freko 

C. E. Jones 
Captain C. H. Corser 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Flowcrdow 
T. 0. Orgili 

D. Penman 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh 

A. H. Layard 

A. 0. WoodhouBO 

Rao Bahadur T. S. Vonkataraman 

H. L. 0. Garrett 

J. Monteath 

O. C. Ramsay 

Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua 

Brigadier R. S. Abbott 

Brigadier P. W. L. Broke-Smith 

Brigadier H. M. Burrows 

Brigadier W. E. Kldner 

J. F. Blaklston 

E. C. Ansorge 
J. D. Penny 
D. Macfarlane 
G. M. Ross 
A. A. Waugh 
J. R. Blair 
Col. J. Taylor 

Group Captain N. H. Bottomley 
Ck^. C. A. Boyle 
J. M. Bottoml^ 

Lt.-Col. G. F. J. Patm:son 

F. Ware 

Lt-Col. A. B. J. C. HcDoweU 
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B. A. O. Perkin I 

B. Healy I 

IA.>Ool. J. de la Hay Gordon 
W. B. G. Smith 

V. N. Boo 
y. Sayers 

Lt.-Col. 0. Newcomb 
Lt.'CoI. B. H. Candy 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Aziz 

O. H. Bristow 

S. H. Y. Oulsnam 
Major A. E. Cartmel 

B. M. Sullivan 

C. W. Ayers 

E. Muir 

J. J. 0. Paterson 
M. Set 

L. G. PInnell 

B. H. Dobson 
Major-General P. S. Mills 
J. C. Parmer 

A* G. PhilUpa 
A. J. Dash 

P. J. H. Stent 
A. J. Hopkinson 
U.-Col. G. T. Fisher 
0. W. B. Normand 
Lt.-Col. P. A. Barker 
Col. W. B. L. Long 

Group Captain M. Henderson 
0. F. BeU 

M. O’Brien 
A. Vipan 
A. G<ttdon 

Lt.-Col. B. V. MarUn 
H. Greenfield 

M. W. W. M, Yeatts. 

0. H. Gadsden 

Lt.-Col. B. C. Fletcher 

Khan Bahadur S. N. J. Batnagar 

Lt.-Col. G. T. Burke 

Major C. G. Toogood 

L. Owen 

A. Whittaker 
Major H. A. Barnes 
H. S. B. Boyagiau 

Diwan Bahadur P. D. Narain Musahib Ala 
Lieut.-Col. D. de M. S. Fraser 

M. Slade 

E, T. Coates 

A. de C. Williams 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) G. Edward - 
• Collins 
J. B. Parkinson 

W. C. Diblo 

E. B. J. B. Cousins. 

Lt.-Col. H. W. C. Bobson 
H, O. do Gale 
H. B. E. Stevens 

C, B. B. Clee 

B. N. Banerjoe 
J. Bhandarl 

T. S. Sankara Aiyar 

C(fi. Stanley Van Buren Lalng 
Lt.-Col. N. S. Jatar 
T. A. Whitehead 
Wi Grieve 

Brevet Lt.-Col. H. H. Stable 
H. W. Waite 
G. S. Bozman 
Lt.-Col. E. H. V. Hodge 


A. B. MaoEwen 

T. H. G. Stamper 

F. E. Grist 

B. E. Montgomery 
J. D. Anderson 

Hal Bahadur Purshotam Lall Dhawan 
Major-General Norman Methuen Wilson 

D. N. Strathie 
Frank D'Souza 

Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtoola 
Baja Durga Singh of Baghat 
Col, (Temporary Brigadier) Philip Mortimer 
Col. (Temporary Brigadier) E.F.S. Dawson 

G. S. Butler 
L. B. Fawcus 
F. B. Waco 
L. W. Jardine 

A. L. Biimey 
Panna Lall 

E. B. Wood 
J. W. Houltoii 
William Burns 

B. S. Weir 

Lt.-Col. Wolsclcy do Haga Haig 

A. C. Hiley 

Captain B. M. Philby 

H. B. Dumiiclii! 

Lt.-Col. J. B. Hance 
Lt.-Col. Gordon Covell 
Lt.-Col. M. G. Platts 

lit.-Col. E. W. O’Gormau Klrwan 
J. F. Connings 

Tbe Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted on Jan. 1, ISiS 
and for a like purpose with the simuitaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Motiier with 
8on»e Boyal Princesses, and the female relatlvpfl 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices In connection with India, 
Budge, tne Boyal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted bv an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Doslgnation, tbe letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEBOB OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary. 

H. B. H, the PrinccBB Royal. 

H. B. H. The Duchess of Oloucestor. 

H. B.II. The Duchess of Kent. 

H. B. H. the Princess Loiice Duchess of Argyll. 
H. B. H. the Princess Beatrice. 

H. H. Princess Helena Victoria. 

H, H. Princess Mario Louise. 

H. M. The Queen of Norway. 

U. M. Queen Marie of Boumania. 

Mary, Baroness Kinloss. 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Ghimna Bai Gaokwar. 
Lady George Hamilton. 

Margaret, Dowser Baroness Ampthill. 

Mary Caroline, Dowager Countess of Minto. 
Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Bamsay. 
Margaret Etrenne Hannah, Mart^oxiefis of 
Crewe. 

Frances Charlotte, Vlscoiintesli CheUnsford. 
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Marie Adelaide, MarchioneBs of WlUingdon. 
Dorothy Bvelyn Augusta, VisoountesB Halifax. 
Pamela, C^ountess of Lytton. 

H. H. Sri Padmanabha Sevini Vanchi Dharma 

Vardhini Kaja Kajeswari Maharani Setu 

liakshmi Bai, Maharani Begent of Travancore. 
Margaret Evelyn, Viscountess Goscheu. 
Jeannette Hope, Baroness Bird wood. 

Lady All Shah. 

H. H. the Maharani Bhatianji Sri AJab Eanwarjl 

Sabeb, of Bikaner. 

Lady Beatrix Taylor Stanley. 

Doreen Maud, Marchioness of Linlithgow. 

Doreen Geraldine, Baroness Brabourne. 

Indian Titles : Badges.‘~An annonnoement 
. was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present iiolders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur *, * Sardar Bahadur*, 

* Kban Bahadur *B a 1 Bahadur ', * Eao Baha* 
dur *, * Khan Sahib * B^i Sahib * and * Bao 
S uhib *. Subsequently the following regula* 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued ^1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to Be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded byj 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial i 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Bai and 
Kao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Bai, and Bao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, .which! 
lor the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Bai and Bao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Bai and Bao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued in November, 1914, 
states: — The Government of India have recently 
had under onnsideratlon the question of the 
position in which miniatares of Indian tlGos 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
shonld be worn on the loft breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescriDed in the case of the 
badge Itself, when the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorationi^ they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaisar-)-Hind 
Medal. 


Indian DUtlnguished Serv^ Me<W.-rThIe 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published In Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commission^ 
officers of ^e regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edvard 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath en circl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Servlw. The 
medal. 11 Inches In diameter. Is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all w medi^ 
suspend^ by a red ribbon If in. wide, wIot 
blue edges | In. wide. This medol may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit— This 
valour was instituted by toe H. E. t Co. to 
1887, to reward personal bravery without ray 
reference to lengto of servloc or good oonduot. 


It is divided into three classes and Is awarded 
to native officers and men lor distinguished 
oonduot In the field. On the advancement 
from one class to anotlier the star Is surrendered 
to the Government, rad the superior class 
substituted, but in tbe event of toe death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order oarrios with it an Increase of one-third 
In the pay of the recipient, and to the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points. If in. to diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords to gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Beward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Seoond Class 
star Is of silver, with the wreatlis of laurel to 
gold; and the Thiid Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is snspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1| in. 
In width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
bnokle according to class. 

Order of Brltieh India.— This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native oommisBioned officers 
for long and faithful aervioe In the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person, Butopera or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First OJass consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1| in. in diameter. The centre it 
occupied by a lion sUUant gardani upon a 
ground of llght-blne enamel, within a dark-blue 
band Inscribed Order of British India, and 
ftncirclod by two lanrel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
^5 in. In diameter, through which the riblnm, 
once blue, now red, Is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Claes is 1 A In. in 
diameter with dark-bine enamelled centre 
there is no crown on this olaes.ond tlie suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sardar Bahadur, and 
ra additional allowance of two rapees a day 
and the Seoond the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra ^owonoe of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorions Service Medal.— This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1688, and on receipt 
of the medal tbe order states **a non-oom- 
misslooed officer mnst snrrender his Bong 
Service and Gi^ Oonduot medal ** : but on 
being promoted to a coinmisskm be may retain 
tbe M. 8. medal, bat the annuity attached to 
It will cease. On the obverse Is the dlidemed 
bust of Qneon Victoria facto f left, wlto a veil 
fading over the crown behind, encircled by toe 
legenn Victoria Kalsar-l-£Qnd. On toe reverse 
is a wreath of lotns leaves enclosing a wreath or 

g alm tied at the base, having a star beneoto, 
etween the two wreaths is the Inscription fCt 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, 1} In. In dlamete^ 
Is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon II In. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria's successors bear 
on the obverse their bust In profile with the 
legend altered to EDWABDV8 or GBO&GfVS 
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TOE KAlSAO*I..HlND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instltated In 1900, the 
preamble to the Eoyal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1001, 1012, 1033 and in 1038 — | 
being as follows t—*‘ Whereas We, taking into 
Onr Royal oonsideratioii that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire In the advancement 
of the public Interests of Onr said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of disttnguisbing such services by 
some mark of Our Roval favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do Institute and create a 
new Decoration.*’ The decoration is styled 
** The Kaisar-1-Hlnd Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India ** and consists of three classes. 
The Medal Is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Olassjjillverfor the 
se'onti Class and in bronze for the Third Class — 
with the Eoyal Cypher on one side and on the 
reverse the words Ealsar-I-Hlnd for Public 
Service in India”; it is suspended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 

fiecipients of the Ist Class. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Eampur 
Advani, M. 8. 

Alyar, Mrs. Farvatl Ammal Chandra Sekhara. 
Ajalgarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maharani 
of Kamal Kunwar 

Akalkot, Srinmti Tarabal Ban! Saheb Bhonsle, 
Ban! Begent of 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Bevd. J. H. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, m.d. 

Aloysla, Eev. Mother Mary 
Amarchand, Bao Bahadur Bamnarayan 
Amar Nath 

AmpthiU, Margaret. Baroness 
Anardai, Shrinmti Sothani. 

Anderson, I. B. 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Anklesaria, J. A. 

Anstice, P. N., Mrs. Stent. 

Arbpthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. B. J. 

Ayyor, Avl, M. E. Ey. T.S.A.E. 

Bagla, Bamnlwas 
Baird, Miss E. E. 

Baird- Smith, J. E. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
BaU, Mrs. B. 

Bandorawalla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. B. 

Barber, Benjnmin Bussell 
Barber, Bev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 

' Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, 11 .D. 

Barnes, Ma)or Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Bev. S. D. 


I Beadon, Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 

Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
I Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G. 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles ThornhlU 
Benson, ]>octor(MlBS) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley. Dr. Charles Albert 
Betteridge. Miss H. 

Bhandari, Eal Bahadur Captain E. E. M. 

Bhore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 
Billimoria, Bustomji Bomanji. 

Bingley. Ma1or-G«'neral Sir Alfred 
Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell. 

Birkmyre, Lady A. 

Bisset, Miss M. E. 

Blackwell, Mrs. M. F. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Artliur Eobert 
Bonington . Max Carl Christian 
Bonnetta, The Very Eev. M. E. 

Booth-Tooker, Frederick St. George de Lautoi 
Bosanquet, Sir O.V. 

Bose, Eal Bahadur Sir Blptn Krishna 
Bott, Lieut.-Col. E. H. 

Brackenbury, Mrs. B. 8. H. 

Bradbury, The Eev. Arthur Lyle 
Brahmachari, Eui Bahadur U. N. 


Braml^v, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denys DeSaumsrez 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G. 

Broadway, Alexandre 
Broomfleld, Mrs. M. L. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Eev. A. B. 

Brown, Eev. W. E. W. 

Burge, Mis. B. M.I. 

Burton, Lady D. 

Brunton, James Foest 
Buchanan, Eev. John 
Bull, Henry Martin 


Bunbury, Evelyn James 
Burn, Sir Eiohard 
Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Burton, Miss A. I. 

BusIhut, E. 0. 

Butler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Cainan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Eobert Nil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss 8. 

Campion, John Montriou 
Oarleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, H.D. 
Oarleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Oannioliaei, Lady 
Caistaln The Eev. G. 

Garter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lieut. -Col. E. H. 

Ohand, Sakhi, Eal Bahadur 
Chaod, EalBahadur IsUa Tara 



Kaisaihi»Hifid Medak 


^Ddnael^ra Ajryar, M. E. Ey., p.s.A. 
Obapm&ii, E. A. B. 

Oluittertoii, The Et. Eev. Eyre, d.d. 
Chstterton, Sir Alfred 
Ohatterton. Mrs. L. 

Chattiyar, M. G. S. 


Chaadhnrl, Eaia Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 
Ohltnayla, Sir Shankar Madbo 
Ghitty, Mrs. Audrey 
Ghute, Mrs. P. S. 

Ooldstraam, William 
Gomley, Mrs. AUoe 


Gommissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormusshaw 

Copeland. Theodore Henfey 

Coppel, Eight Ecv. Bishop Francis Stephen 


Parrer, Miss E. M. 

Fatima Sldlka, Begum Sahoba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. B. A. 

Frances, Sister Borotiiy 
Francis, Edward Beloham 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 
Frmodt-MoUer, G. P. 

Oedge, MissB. 

Gorrard, Miss J. M. 

Qhosal, Sir Josna 
Gibson, Mrs. M. E. 

Gilmore, The Eev. David Ohnndle 
QIasebrook, N. 8. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamoy 
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Oorbett, Gapt. J. E. (Retd.) 
Gotesworth, Mrs. B. 
Goulthurst, D. M. 

Ooosens, Henry 
Ooz, Arthur Frederick 
Goz, E. J. H. 


Crawford, Francis Colnmb 
Grelghton, Deaconess Beatrice. 

Grosthwaite, The EeV. G. A, 

Grouch, H. N. 

Cullen, Mrs. E. J. 

Dane, l.ady 

Darb^hlre, Miss Entb 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar RamanuJ 

Das, Ral Bahadur Lala Mathra (with Gold Bar) 

Das, Mrs. Rajkumari 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Eev. Gao. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, Caleb 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davison, Miss Mary. 

Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 


deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Deodhar, G. K. 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Devi, Maharani Parbatl 
Downs (Junior), H. H. the Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
Luxmibai Puar of 
Dobson* Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E. 1. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdalc, Eev. J. A. 

DuBem, Amedee George 

DoBem, Jules Emile , 

Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

Duncan, Sister K. A. 

Duncan, Eev. H. 0. 


Dunnioliffo, Mrs. F. 

Dutt, G. 8. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
^rle. Sir Arcbdals 
Edgley. N. G. A. 

Edna, Lady Gowan 


Elsie, Mrs. King 
Ernest, Dr. A. L. 
Evans, The Eev. J. 0. 
^alUner, Miss C. 


Goheen, Mr. E. H. H. 

Goldsmith, The Eev. Canon M. O. 

Gouzaga, Eev, Mother 
Gordon, The Eev. D. R. 

Qoschon, Viaooiintesi 
Gould, Mias Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. 8. 

Graham, Miss D, L. 

Graham. The Very Rev. John Anderson (with 
Gold Bar) 

Grattan, Uolonel Henry William 
Gray, Major J. E. 

Greenfield, Miss C. E. 

Gregory, Brother 
Grlttln, Mias E. 

Guha, B. K. 

Guilford. The Rov. E. (with Gold Dai) 

Guyor, H. 0. 

Gwyther, Lleut.-Golonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Eev. Ferdinand 
Gaig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 
Haig, Lady 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Uamiiton, Lieut. -Col. Eobert Edward Archibald 

Haokfn, E. H. 

Hanson. The Rev.O, 

Harper, Mrs. I. 

Harper, Dr. E. 

Hart, MIhb Louisa Helena (with Gold Bar) 
Harvest, Lieut.-Golonel Herbert de Vero 
Harvey. Miss R. 

Batch, Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haughton, S. G. S. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith 
Helen, J., Mrs. Tasker 
Helen, Lady Maepheraon 
Henrietta, Mother 

Hey, Miss D. G.deLa (with Gold Bar) 

Hibberd, Miss J.F. 

Hickinbotham The Rev. J. H . 

Higginbotham , S. 

Hildesley, The Eev. Alfred Herbert 
HUl, Miss Norah 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Eev. Father L. V. 

Hogan. W . J. Alezaoder 
Hogg, The Eev. Dr. A. G. 

Holderoeas, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. (with Gold Bar) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 
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Hood, H. H. 

Hoopfjr, The Rev. J. S. M. 

Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
HormusJI, Dr. S. C. 

Houltoa, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, m.p. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hofland, John Somerwell 

Hudson, Sister L. E. M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Lieut.>Col. James 
Hutchinson, Lieut.-Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharanl Jnan Manjarl Kuari 

Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellon 

Innea, Lady Agatha Rosalie 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 

Irving, Lady 

laulifllo, D., Mrs. Norman Walker 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8. 


Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy 

Jackson. Rev. James Chadwick 

James, Lieut euant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jamict Ral, Diwan Bahadur (with Gold Bar) 

Janidbal 

Janvier, Rev. 0. A, R, 

Jassawala, J. 8. 

Jehanglr, Mrs. OowuqJI 

Jehangir (Siuilor), Lady Dhanbal Cowasjl 

Jerwood, Miss H. 1). 

Jones, F. T. 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Joy 01 *. Lady Keane. 

Kamrlbai, Bhri Rani Saheba of Jasdan 
Kaye, Q. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Right Rev. K. W. 8. 

Kerr, Rev. George McGlaaliau 
Keyes, Lady E. B. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khan, Klian Bahadur Moghal Buz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsoh, Dr. Louis 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Horiuntijl 

Krishnamaoharl, Lady Rangamma 

Kuor, Srlmatl Phulpati 

Kngelberg, Dr. 0. F 

Lamb Sir Richard Amphlott; 

Lant, The Rev. W. E. 

1.06, Mrs. 

Lee, All Yain 


Lewis, The Rev. B. H. 

Lindsay, Sir l)*Arcy 
Lindsay, Major-General 0. M. 
Ling, Miss Cntiiarine Krannes 
Llttlewood, Miss O. E. 

Longmire, Miss Mary 
Louhlere, Rev. Father B. P. A. 
Lovett, Sir Harrington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 


Luck, Wilfred Henry 
Lukls, Lady 
Lyall, Frank Frederick 


Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert WlUlatu 
Steele 

Maclean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnagbten, Mr. F. M. 

Maepherson, Mrs. M. 

Maewatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madbav Rao Vlshwanath Patankar 
Mahant, Puran Hath 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Malvi, Trlbhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneekchand, Seth Hotilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr. Francis 8t. George 
Marar, K. W. P. 

Marwood, Sidney Lionel 
Mary of Ht. Puul.s, Rev, Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrlson, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
McCullough, Miss Ro'^a Adaline 
Mcdougall, JVJJss E. (with Gold Bai). 

McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, D.D 
McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. B- 
MoNeel, The Rev. ,lohn 
McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 
.Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Moston, Rev. W. 

Middleton, Mis. A. 

Millar, Lt.-Col. G. MacGregor 
Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, A. D. 

Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C. 1. 

Moharaed Ayooh alias U. Shwe* yun 
Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahnu, The Rev. C. H. 

Monahan, Mrs, Olive 
.Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Morgan, George 
Morrison, F. K. 

Muatzim Hussain Muhammad Farokh 
Mudllar, 8. C. 

Muir. Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady There e 
Muir, Mrs. 0. H. M. 

Mnlye, V. Krlshnarao 
Murphy, The Rev. Motlior Xavier 
Nariman, Dr. Sir Tcmuljl Bhika ji 
.Vorslnghgarh, Dor Highness the Rani Shi 
Kunwar Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nirobalkar, Shrlmati S. L. Naik 
Nisbet, Jolin 

Norman- Walker, Mrs. D. I. 

Noyce, Lady B. I. 

Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. K.8. 

Oakley, P.H. 

0*Byme, Gerald Jcdin Evangelist 
O'Donnell, Doctor J, D. 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (aliwi) Ahmedutlah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O’Meara, Lt.-Col. Eugene John 
Organe, The Rev. W. B. H. 

Page, Lady M. 
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Paraolet, The Bey. Mother Marie Bu Bivln 
Psrakh,Dr.N.N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Baghunath Parshottam 
Parmanana, Ram Krishna Narayan 
Parukutti Netyar Ammal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M. M. 

Pauline, Jjidy Oriiiith 
Peari, S. D. 

Pelly, The Rev. A. C. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfunil, The Rev. L. 0. 

Pcrreira, Major J. M. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kava<3ji JamshedjI 
Phelps, Edwin Asiiby 
Plokford, Alfred Donald 
Plggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan Qeorgo 
Plttondrlgh, Rev. G. 

Plamouden, Rev. Mother 8. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trow Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. 0. W. 

Poynder, Lieut. -Colon el John lioopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Ramamurti Pantulu Gam, Rao Sahib 
Karaanuja Achariyar, D. B. V. K. A. 

Rama Rau, Mrs. D. 

Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. S. A. 
Rainchandrarao Pantulu, D. B. 

Ramsay, Dr. G. C. 

Bankine, Miss 8. J. 

Rawson, Miss M. £. 

llay, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Uahadur 
Reed, Miss M. 

Rees, O. M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid,R. N. 

Remedios, The Very Rev. M, D. 

Bemfry, Mrs, M. H, Y. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, 0. S. 

Roberta. Dr. B. G. 

Roberts, Lt.-Col. Sir James Roid 
Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, lA.-Ool. Kmest Reluhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Bal Bahadur Harcndra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I. 

Ruth, Mrs. Young 


Sachse, Lady. 

Sackett, The Revd. F. C. 

aamtlmr, Maharaja of _ , „ , 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 


Sanjiva Bao, Mrs. Padma Bai 
Sarabbai Ambalal 


dawday, Rev. G. W. 
Sehofield, Miss M.T. 


Sohucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Bohuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Soott, Doctor A. 

Scott. Mary H. Harriot 


Scott, Rev. Dr. H. E. 

Soott, Rev. W. 

Soiidder.Bev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 


Scuddor, Miss Ida with (Gold Bar) 

8eH, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Sollos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Soshaglri Rao l*antnlu, D. B. D. 

Shah ^0 was, Begum 
Shannon, Miss M. £. 

Sharp* Sir Henry 
Sliarpe, Rev. E. B. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 

Sheard, E. 

Shephard, Miss M. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Dldsbury 
Sljerratt, The Rev. W. 

Shillidy, The Rev. John 
Shore, Ltent.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge. Llfiut.-Col. C. A. G. 

Shroff, S. P. 

Hifton, l.aidy 

Simpson, AUss Jessie Pliandora 
Singh, Munshl AJIt 
Singh, Raja Bhagwau Dakhsh 
Slvaliamu. Mrs. 

Skinner, The Rev. Dr. WUllom 
Skrefsiud, The Kev. Laraorsen 
Smith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Liout.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, B. 

Solomon, Captain W . B. 

Somervell, T. H. 

Sorabjl, Miss Cornelia (with Gobi Bar) 
Soutlion, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence. Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

St. Lucie, liever nd Mother 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

Stampe, William Leonard 
Stark, H. A. 

Starr, Mrs. L, A, (with Gold Bar) 
Steed, Mrs. liilla 
Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 
Stewart, R. R. 

Stokes. Dr. William 
Stokes, I.ady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Btrock, The Rev. John Roy 
Strutton, II. H. 

Stuart, Miss E. G. 

Stursberg, The Rev. O. H. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan 
Sutherland, Rev. W. 8. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabjl 
Tandon, LaUi Isbar Das 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lecbmere 
Teichmann, G. O. 

Tha, U. Shwo 
Ttiakral. Lola Mul Ohand 
Thapar, Miss Premvati 
Thomas. The Rev. 

Tbompeon, Miae B. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilak, H. V. 

TiUy, Harry Lindsay 
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Todd, Hn. B. 6. 
iV)dliimter> Lady Alice 
f ontctiiaoii, Mrs. £. 

Toeker, Lieiit.-C!oi. WUUam Qanoook 
TiifnaU- Barrett, H. 

Tunstall, Mrs. L. G. 

Tweddle, Miss B. M. 

Tydeman, B. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Barit' (vvltit Gold 
Bar) 

Tyrrell, Lleafc.-Ool. Jasper Robert Joly 
Tyzaok, Miss C. 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vangnan, Llent.-Oolonel Joseph Charles Stneiko 

Venkataratuam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Eaghupati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria, Sister Mory 

Wake, Lt.-Ool. E. A. ( with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward OampUeii 
Walker, Lady Fanny 


Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanlesa, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lleut-Col. Bllacott Lcanion 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, The Revd. II. H. 

Webb, Miss M, V. (with Gold Bar) 
Weir, Mrs. Thyra. 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 
Whlpham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitfield, Miss N. E. 


Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. n. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut.>Oolooei Edmund 
WilUngdon, The Countess of 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson. Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 

Wright, Lady B. 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lleut.-Ool. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Hajl Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Kadlr 
Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdul Sattar HaJl Suleman Naviwaia 
Abdiir Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Abram, Miss M. E. 

Abul Hussain 
Achariyar.O. R. V. 

Adderloy, Miss C. B. M. 

Aghn Mohamed Khalil- Blo-Mohamed Karim 
AJudhia Parshad, Ral Bahadur 
Alamcluinangathayarararaal, Kalahasti 
Albuquerque, Miss M. C. 

Alexander, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

All Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Mira Fannie 
Allen, Mra. M. O. 

ASen, Miss Maud 


lAlUnson, Miss 0. B. 

Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Singh 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Anderson, Mias Emma Deane 
Andrews, Miss B. F. M. 

Anestesie, Sister 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

Antla, Jamahodji Merwanji 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaawami, Mrs. S. E. (also Bar) 

Armstrong, Mrs. M. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Aakwlth, The Rovd. F. N. 

Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 

Augusta, Sister Jeane 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 

Avargal, M. R. Ry. T. Krishna Menon 
Avargal, M. R. Ry. Tanjore Bkambaram Pillai 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly 
Baird, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Baker, Miss F. A. 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bala Krishna Shetty, M. R. Ry. A. 

Baibhadra Dass Mlrhoutra 
Bali, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantlue, W. J. H. 

Baiierjee, Abinash Chandra 
Bapat, Risaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martlia 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Bllssett 
Barkali All, Maulvi 
' Barlow, Miss M. R. 

Barnabas, Thomas Cnnningbam 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Mcdaine 

Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Baarur, Mrs. S. 8. 

Batra, G. L. 

Baw, U. San 
Bazzilcy, Miss M. 

Bcadon, Dr. M. O'Brien 
Beaumont, T. 0. 

Beddy, Miss L. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bennett, The Rev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

Bertie, Albert Ollflord 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bal Eaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udlial 
Bhanot, Mrs. E. 

Bhaidwaj, Pandit D. 8. 

Bharucha, Khan Bahadur E. S. 

Bhatia, BIharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs. Jankl Bai. 

Bhaya, B. R. Khan Bahadur 
Bbide, Raoji Janardhan 
Rhojwani, T, J, 
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Bhutt, Chhotelal Boverdliaa 
Bibhu Bala, Hrs. Bakshl 


Bldikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Blhari Lai 
Binns, Miss H. G. 

Bird, Mrs. D. M. 

Bird, Miss F. P. 

Biri Behari Lai 

BIrla Eal Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Blmey, Mrs. S. D. 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Bliss S. 

Blackham, Colonel Robertgames 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, Jolm lloss 
Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Blealcloy, Mrs. Alice 
Bleakly, Miss N. E. 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kayo 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton(al8o Bar) 
Bose, Miss Mona (also Bar) 

BoJ^o, Mrs. I. M. 

Bose, Mrs. Bhornolota 
Bose, Vivian 
Bottlng, W. E. 

Bowen, Grllttth 
Brahma chari, B. B. 

Brahnspathy, Dr. R. 

Brandcr, Mrs. Tsalx l 
Bray, Lady 

Oremncr. Lt.-Col Arthur Grant 
BrontnalliMiss Nina Tlllotson 


Bridget, Mother Mary 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brown, Mrs. Jean 
Brown, Mrs. V. 

Browne, Mrs. E. K. 

Bock, Mr. H. C. 

Buck, Mrs. M. 

Buckland, Mrs. K. L. 


Buckley, The Revd. A. W. 

Buekley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also Bar) 
Buoknall Mrs. Blary 
Buell, T. 

Bullard, Miss E. O. 

Bunston, Sister 1. 

Bunter, J. P. 

Borrows, Mrs. Olive 


Burt, Bryce Ohudleigh 
Burton, Miss 

Barton, Mrs. D. . . „ 

Bussel, The Rev, Mother A. V. 
Butt, Miss L. 


Cain, Mrs. Sarah (also Bar) 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Gama, Dr. Miss Freany 
Oampoell, Miss Gertrude Jane 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell. The Rev. Tho'lnas Vincent 
Captain, Hrs. Q. H. C. 

Oarmiohael Miss Amy Wilson 


Cardow, The Rev. Louis 
Carman, Mrs. P. 

Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
I Carr, Thomas 
Case, The Revd. B. 0. 

Oashmore, The Revd. T. H. 

Casscls, Mrs. Lanra Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chadwick, Miss D. 

Chakra bartl, H. K. 

Cliakravarti, Ral Bahadur Birendta Nath 
Chakravartl, Mr. G. K. 

Chaimars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterjeo, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chatterji, ^.nndlNath 
Chaudhurl, Miss P. K. 

Chetty, Mrs. A. A. 

Chirag Dla, Seth 
Cbliaie, (iat’^sh Krishna 
Chogujai Kkroidhan 
Clancey, Jolm Charles 
Clark, Horbort George 
Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

ClaypoJe, Miss Henrietta 

Gierke, Honorary Major Louis Atthur Henry 

Cleur, A. F. 

Cluttorbuck, Peter Henry 
Cocke, A, B. 

Coelho, V. A. 

Coolho, Mrs. M. C. 

Collins, Mrs. I. G. L. 

Collls, Miss Helen Annie ' 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Ooombes, Josiah Waters 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cooper, The Rev. Robert Hawking 
Cornish, Mrs. V. A. 

Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also Bar) 

Coutts, J. E. 

CJoventry, H. R. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Croix, Miss Zoo de la. 

Crozler,Dr. J. 

Gumming, James William Nlcol(al8o Bai) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernes 
Cumruddin, K. 8. 

Cutting, Rev. William 
Dabreu, Miss F. 

DaCosto, MISS Zilla Edith 
Dadabboy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Accacio 

D*Albuquer(me, Cajetanlnho Franc's 
DalJp Bhigh Kanwarani 
Da]rymple>Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
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l>»g, Nlranjan 

Dae. Earn Lala 

Dai, The Rev. Andrew Frabhu 

Dan, Malik Naralu 

Daitoor, P. 8. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Ifath Frltha 
Davare, Miss Anandibai 
Davidson, Captain D. J, 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Hiss B. B. 

Davis, Hiss M. K. 

Davis, H. P. W. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Oharlos Hutton 
D’ Costa, The Rev. Father John Francis 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deane, Mrs. M. 

DeLa Croix, Bister Paul 
De Penning, Capi. H. P. 

Dorasari, D. P. (also il^r) 

Desai, K. 8. 

Desal, P. V, 

Deshmukh, 8. R. Y. R. 

Desmond, J, 

Devi, Bibl Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier (also 
Dewes, L(eat.-<3olonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Rai, Rai Saliib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
DUshad Bemini 
Dockroll, Biajor Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, K. B. Morwanji Cooverji 
Drake, Miss Joan 
Drammond, Rev. C» C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Mist L. B. 

Duncan, Mrs. B. M. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. R. 

Durian BIngh, Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Dutta, 8. C. 

Dwane, Mrs. Mar; 

Baglesome, Geonre 
Bastley, Mrs. Bsme 
Bdgell, Lieiit.-Colonel Bdward Arnold 
Erne, Mrs. M. L. 

Edmonds, The Ven. Canon H. J. 
Edmunds, Mrs. A. L. 

Bdward. R. 

Edwards. Miss C. M. 

Billot, Mrs. I. B. 

Elmos, Mias F. 8. 

BIwes, Mr«. A. 

Emily, Slater Edith 
Ennis, Miss B. J. 

Ksch, Dr. C. D. 

Bvans, The Rev. John Oeredlg 
Evana, Mias L. 

Ewart, J. D, 

Falrelaugh, Miss Lilian 
Fane, Lady Kathleen EmJlv 
Farhat Dano 
Farldoonii, Mrs. HlUa 


Parnro, Mrs, K. 

Paul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Pazal Elahi,MtB. R. 8. 

Fernandes, L, P. (also Bar) 

Fernandes, A. P. 

Ffrenob, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs. G. E. M. 

Pisk, Miss E. B. 

Pitsgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Flanders, Mrs. H. 

Fiashman. Thomas Charles 
Plemlna, Sister Mary 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglicnl, Rev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane (also Bar) 

Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. E. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohllch, Mr. J. E. 

Furley, Mrs. K. 

Fysoii, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dut 
Gal)ar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Galbraith, Mrs. Mary Florance 
Oandhy, Mr. Pestonjl Jamsetji 
Garbett, Mrs. J. 

Garthwaite, Liston 
Gaskoll, W. 

Gass, Rev. J. 

Gateley- Thomas J(»eph 
Gauld, Miss J. 

George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
G hose, Bab 11 Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ghose, 8. K. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Qhulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtata Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Glffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J. 

Gilson, J. G. 

Glanvllle, Miss R. E. (also Bar) 

Gmeiner, Miss L. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur 
GoreyD. K. 

Gordon, Miss E. A. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gosaln, Parmanand Ramchand 
Oowatdhandas, Chatrabhuj 
Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut. *0010061 John Weymiss 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyie (also Bar) 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 
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Greonway, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Gregory, Miss H. 

Grlessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
GulUford, The llev, Henry 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Tiimbak Ragbunatb 
Gyi, U. Maimg 

Haaf, Bev. G. B. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Ecv. Frank Burness 
Haiyati Malik 
Hammerstoln, Mrs. H. 

Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C. 

Harper, The Bev. A.B. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, Miss A. B. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert Tallis 
Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 

Hatdi, The Bev. W, J. 

Haworth, Liout.>Gol. Sir Lionei Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss E. 

Hay, E. B. 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinla 
Hayes, Gaptaiu P. 

Hayness, A. G. 

Hedinger, Charles George 
Hendricks, W. E. 

Henry, Sister B. 

Hlokman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hloks, Bev. G. E. 

Higginbottom, Mrs. E. C. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hodge, Bev. J. Z. 

Hoff, Sister W. J. E. 

Hoffman, Tlie Bev. Father John, e.j. 

Hogg, Miss J. 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Bope 
Holden» Major Hyla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holland, H. T. , „ 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (also Bar) 
HolUngberry, Mrs. P. 

HoUway, Miss E. B. 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 
Holmes, B. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Roo^n, Miss B. 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hookings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Llzboth Bell 

Hunt, M^or E. H. 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Husain, SaiyidM. 


Hutchings, Miss E. E. 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Ibrahim. Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan All 
Iliff, A. D. 

Inglls, Mrs. Ellen 
Ingram, Miss £. 

Ireland, The Bev. W. F. 

Irvine, B. A. 

Iyer, Subharayappa Bams 

Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, Mra. K. 

Jal, Khan Bahadur B. P. 

Jaljee Bai(Mis. Petit) 

Jalundhwala, Mrs. B. C. 

James, Mrs. liewati 
Jamnu Prasad 
Jauakl, Miss MuUyil 
Jenner, C. H, 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 

JesBon, Miss Marjorie Wilhelinlna 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Bao Bahadur Gai esU Venkateab 
Jolm, Bev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alina 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs. V. B. B. 

Jones, Bev. D. E. 

Jones, The Bev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Bober t 
Jones, The Bev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jones, Miss Margaret Gray 
Joshee, D. L. 

Joshi, Bai Bahadur K. D. 

Joslii, Narayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trlmbak Waiuuu 
Josl Prasad, La la 
Jotl Bam 
Joyce, Mrs. B. L. 

Judah, Mrs. S. S. 

Judd, C. B. 

Judbah, The Bov. E. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwaia Prasad, Mrs. 

Kail Hiralal Lallubhai 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkahn 
Kanga, Mrs. M. P. 

Kanoo, Yasuf 
Eapadia,M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motlbai 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dbondo Keshay 
Kelavkar, Miss Krlohnabai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Mias Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V.N., The Bev. 

Kenyon, Mrs. D. 

Ker, Thomas 
Keswani, H. H. 

KhamUena Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lleot.-Nawab Jamshed All 
Khan, Mrs. K. M. 

Khan, Mrs. Grade 
Kharegat, Mrs. M. 

Kbarihedjl, IllM 8. N. 
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KbudabakhBh, Eazi 
Ehuioorioa, Nadlrshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath 
£iag. Hiss B. M. 

K.lng^'Bev. Dr. B. A, 

King, Bobert Stewart (also Bar) 

Klrloskar, Lakshman Basbiaath (also Bar) 
Kitohin, The Bevd. 3. 

Bitohln* Mrs. M. 

Klein, 0. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knolljrs, Lieut.-Col. Bobert Waller Bdmond 
Knox, Major Bobert Welland 
Kothari, S. P. 

Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Krishnan, Bao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krtshnaiwami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Kjishnaswami Chetty, M.B, By. C. V. 
Krisbnaswami Chotty, Mrs. C. 

Kugier, Miss Anna Sarah (also Bar) 

Knmaran, P. L. 

Laija Bara 

Lai, Miss Grace Bohan 
Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lamboam,Q K. 

Lang, John 

Langborne, Fredtrlck James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Ooiborns 
Latif, Begum 
Latiil, Mrs. N. 

Lauders, Miss V. 

Lawrence, Miss A. D. 

I^awrence, Captain Henry Bundie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Stavoley 
Laxton, Miss K. £. 
l^asarus, Miss U. M. 

Lear, A. M. 

Lee, Miss B. 

Lethbridge, Mrs. £. F. £. 

Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lilawati,Mi8B 

linforth. Miss I. 

LiUle, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth (also Bar) 

Lloyd, Mrs. B. M. 

Lloyd, Mrs. V. M. 

Lolm, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locxe, Bobert Henry 

Lodi, Khan Baliadur Bhakhir Muhi-ud DinKhan 
Longhur8t,Miss H. 0. 

Loiimer. Mrs. P. 

Xx>vrain, Bev. J. H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Mias L. B. 

Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Luders, Miss V. 

Lunazzi, The Bev. Father 
Lund. Oenrge 

Lundin, Sister M. 1 . < 

MacAllster, The Bev. 0. 

Mac Arthur, Mias V. E. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macbeth, Mrs. A. 

MacFarlane, Mrs. E. M. 

ICaoFarlane, Miss K. M. 

Mackay, Mrs. B. 


Indian Orders. 


Maokay, Bev. J. 8. 

Mackay, Mrs. S. M. 

MaoKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
Mackenzie, Alexander MoQregor 
BCackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macknee, H. 0. 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
MacMarquis, J. 

MacNair,Mrs. M. 

Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also Bar) 

Macphall, The Bev. James Merry 

Macrae, The Bev. Alexander 

Madan, Mr. Bustamji Hormasji 

Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Balph Henry 

Madeleine, Sister Mary 

Madeley, Blrs. E. M. 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Mallam, Mrs. C. M. 

Mankar, K. S. 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 

Manwaring, Miss A. £. 

Maracan, Esmaii Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabal Ardashir 
Marier, The Bev. Frederick Jionel 
Marshall. W.J. 

Martin, Miss A. P. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir, J.P. 

Masanl, Bustam Postonjl 
Mathias, P. F. 

Mating Maung U. 

McCall, Mrs. J. 

McCarthy, Lady 

McCoweni OUvor Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, Miss S. L. 

McGuire, Hugh WUUam 
Mcllwri^, Leslie 
Mckee, Bov. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Alllce Lear mouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, u.d. 

McNeil, Miss W.H. 

McBobbie, Miss S. L. 

Mead, Bev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlot, Bev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homai, m.b.b. (also Bar). 

Mehta, Khan Sabeb M. N. 

Mehta, Valkuntrai LaUubhai 
Meneesc, N. H. 

Meyer, E. 

Middle tou-Stewart, Mrs. D. 

Mill, Miss G. B. 

Minnikon, Mrs. V. W. 

Mir Muhammad Husain 
Mirikar, Narayaorao Yeshwant 
Mfsra, Miss Sundrl Singh 
Mltcbeson, Miss 
Mitra, A. N. 

Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. B. 

Mohammed Milan 
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Mon, V. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother I. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Loolsa Truslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Eev. H. A. D. 

Mordeoal, T. 

Morgan, Ada Frances 
Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Mortimer, Brig. Frank 
Motiial, Seth of Plparla 
Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Mould, Mrs. Mavis Thecla 

Mozon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Muazzam-ud-Din Husainl, K. B. Salyid 

Mudallar, Kao Sahib Conjeevaram Manickam 

Muga8eth,Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad, Elian Bahadur Shaikh E. 
Muhammad Elian. Hajl, 8.B., O.B.B. 

Muirhead, Mrs. D. A. D. 

Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Muker ji, Kai Sahib A. E. 

Mukhar jl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Muller, ^ss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Murray, A. 

Murray, Miss E. D. 

Mya, U. Po 
Myres, Miss J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mnkbl 
NalmuUah, Mohamed 
Naud Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Naraln, Har 

Narayan Canaji Kao, Kao Sahob 
Narayan Singh, llao Sahib 
Narayanaswami Chetty, D.B.G. 

Narayanjee Lal)<)U . .. rr. 

Nariman. Ehan Bahadur Manet ji Eharsedji 
Nasrulla Ehan, Mirza 
Navalkar, Miss Buby 
Naylor, MissN.F. 

NeiU, Eev.C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Niaz, Mohammad Ehan 
Nicholson. Bev. 

Nirmalabala Naik, Miss 
Noble, Dr. W. A. 

Noemi, Bcv. Mother 
Noronha, 8. 

Norris, Miss 0. (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss C. (Jungpura) 

Norris, Miss Maraare ... ,, , 

Noyes, Mrs. V. M. E. Nelly Vale (also Bar) 

Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
0*Brlen, Lieut.-Colonel 
O'CoDor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, MissL. 

O'Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Old, WUliam Charles 
OMreive, But. F. 


Oliver, Miss C. J. 

O'Neill, Kiss M. 

Orman, Honorary Captain 
Orme, Miss F. S. 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 


Charles Henry 


Orr, JawcH Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
O'Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram, The Bev. A. 

Owen, Mr. 0. B. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertba 

Page, Miss E. L. 

Palilajani, Mrs. 8. 

Pal, JHabu Barada Sundar 
Pal, liai Sahib N. 

Palin, Lieut. -Col. Randle Harry 
Parehure, Mrs. Umabai 
Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, M:b. B. J . 

Paimanand, Mrs. E. D. 

Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss E. 

Patel, Ehaifi Bahadur Barjorjl Dorabjl, O.i.s, 
Patel, K.G. 

Paterson, David 
Paterbou, Miss E. 

Patierson, Miss Rachel 
Fathle, Miss Nellie 
Patrick, Sister 
Pawsou, Miss M. L. 

Pearce, Miss O. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. B. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Bev. W. C. 

Ponner, Bev. Peter Abraham 
Perfect, The Rev. Canon Henry 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Bev. William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue 
Phadke, G. P. 

Phadke, V. E. 

PhailbuB, Miss Bose Margaret (also Bar) 
Phelps, The Revd. A. C. 

Phelps, Mm. Maude Marlon 
Phelps, Mis. J. C. M. 

PbUlp, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss B. 

Piggott, C. W. O'M. 

PlUay.Chlnnappa Singaravalu 
Plm, Mrs. Bonee 

PInney, Major John Charles Dlgby 
Pinto, J. L. 

Pinto, Miss Preclosa 
Pltale, N. A. 

Pitamberdas, Lazroldas 
Idttar, Mrs. D. A. 

Flowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
FoUete-Boberts, Miss Adelaide 
pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
Fopen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss B. 

Fosnett, Miss B. 

Powell, John 

Frabhu, Ansntrao Baghunatb 
Prager, Miss M. F. 

PfahraJ, Gopal Chandra 
Pramila, Mrs. Chaudhurl 
Prance, Miss G. . , 

Prasi^, Capt. Tnlsl, of Nepal 
Prasad, l^wati 
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Prlbhdas Shevakram 
Prioe, The Ecv. Eiistace Dickinson 
PrldeiAiix. Frank WInckworth Anstice 
Proctor-8ims, Miss N. 

Provost, Fatner F. 

Pugh, Mrs. B. E. 

Purshotanidas Thakurdas 
Pursell, B£rs. Euth Mary 
Quinn, Hiss A. M. 

Baghira, Khan Bahadur M. B. 

Eahim, Abdul, Plrzada Saiyid Sardar 
Eahman, Mrs. Z. A. 

Eahmat Blbl 
Eal, Babu Earn Klnkar 
Ea] Narayan, Eai Bahadur 
Rail, liiss Holon Anna Macdonald 
Ealadnya, E. N. 

Ram, Lala Dlyall 
Earn Lala Kanshi 
Ram, EalBahadtir Eaisada 
Bamanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyaganrl, M.n.v. 

Ramanuja Acharlyar, Eao Bahadur C. 
Eamaswaml, Eao Bahob Goiattur 
Eatngopal, Mallaiii. Beth 
EangaswamI, Brahusputld Dr. 

RanJit Singh 
Eankine, Miss 8. J. 

Eao, Mrs, A. V. 

Eao. M. E. Ey., V. 8. 

Eaphaol, Raphael Abraham 
Eatanjl.Dlushah Dalai 
Rattan Ohand 
Rattanii Mulii 
Batisbaii Lai 

Kay, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Bay, Ohunilal 
Kay, Hareudca Nath 
Eay. Mrs. M. A. M. 

Eaai-ud-Din Ahmad. K. B. Shaikh 
Bebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
Rebello, F. A. C. 

Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Bov. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 
Reid, The Rev. James Potter 
Riohards, Mrs.H.K. 

Riohardson, Mrs. Catlioriuo Stuart 
Richardson, The Rev. B. C. 

Bieu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Riaman, Miss N. V. 

Elvanburg, The Rev. Dr. 

Roberts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Mrs. H. 

Roberta, The Rev. 

Roberto, The Rev. J. W. 

Robertson , Miss M. 

Robertson, Mrs. E K. 

EobUliaid, H. 

Robinson. Liettt.*Colonel WUham Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel, Cyril Haroourt 
Roe, Mrs. jSdlth Mary 
Rogers, The Rev. O. C. 

Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Roscoc, Miss J. 

Rose, Miss Maude 
gotovesM^Mlss Eva Mary 

Mdiistto JClas M. M. 

Ihw.o.W. 


I Jlukhiuabal, Dr. Miss (also Bar) 

Ruiach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomji Faridoonjl 
Entherlord, Miss Mary Blirabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Babuls, Mahadev Jagdnnatb 
Sackett, Mrs. E. 

Badiq, 8hains>ad*din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Bage, Miss M. D. 

Bahai, Bam (also Bar) 

Bahan Ram Kali 
Bahay, Lala Devnatb 

Bahervata, Kiian Baliib Ismailji Ab<lui Hussain 
Bajjan, G. 8. 

BalumattuiaU. Capt. Mohammad 
Balkleld, Tom 
Sampson, Bfrs. M. 

Samuels, Joseph 
Saunders, Miss V. C. 

Bavidge, Rev. Fredorlok William 
daw Ba La 

Bawhney, Lala-Isher Dai 
Schultse, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lleut.'Colonei David Wilson 
Scott, Dr. D. M. (also Bar) 

Bcott, Miss E. 

Seagrave, O. S. 

Sen, H. C. 

Sen, Dr. P. C. (also Bar) 

Sethna, Dr. K. S. 

Shah, Babu Lai Behar 
Shah, Mohamed Kama 
Shah, Mohammad Nawas 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnsth, Bai Bahadur (also Bar) 

Sbarifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sharpe, Miss N. 

Sharpe, Miss P. £. 

Shastriyar, C. V. 

Shaw, Mrs. Uawthwne 
Shoarburn, Miss M. R. 

Sheppard, Mrs. F. M. 

Shiveshwarkar, R. V. 

Shrlpad Krishna Belvalkar 
Shroff, Dr. £. D. 

Shunker. Clcll Percival Vanoontre 
Shyara Rlkh, Kaja Francis Xavier 
Bhyama Charon Bhattacbarjl, Bai Bahadnr 
Sicldons. Mrs. 

Siddlq Ahmed, Hunshl. 

Slmcox, Arthur Henry Addonbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylklus 
Simon, Mias M. 

Slmonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mrs. B. 

Simpeon, Mn. M. 

Simpson. Mrs. W. E. L. 

Sims, Mn. A. 

Sims, Miss E 
Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Sinclair, Miss Mary 
Singh, Kanwar Gbamandi 
Singh, ApK Dbttl 
Singh, Babu Kesbo 
Sin^, Babu Ramdhail 
Sln^, Bhal Qaaga 
Singh, Bhal Ldina 
fthigh, Bhal Takhut 
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Slugb, Makkhan 
Hlugh, itev, L, 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Mies Bukhmini 

Singh, Bisjddar Major. Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar QurdlKaUo Bur) 

Singb. G. Sher 

Singh, Bohan 

Singhe, Misa L. N. V. 

Sinba, Hal Bahadur S. N. 

Stoingi, J. 

Skrine, Mrs. D. F. 

Slater, A. £. 

Small, »ti88 J. M. 

SraiUi, J. A. M. 

Smith, Miss J. F. 

Smith, Miss J. H. 

Smith, Miss BUen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick Wiliiam Atr.bcry 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, Miss M. M. 

Smith, Miss Jessie Kdith 
Smith, Mrs. Alice Maude 
Smyth, A. A. 

Snclson, Miss D. J. 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Sommerville, Tlie Rev. Dr. James 
Sorabji, Miss S. 

Spencer, Lady E. M. 

Spring, The Rev. L. W. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 

Sri Raja Damcra Subbayamma Baliadur Garu 

Sri Ram Kunwur 

Srivastava, R. S. 

St. Colette, The Rev. Mother 
St. (iregory. Rev. MoUier 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. (also Bur) 

Starts, Oliver Harold Baptise 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev , John Ferguson 
Steele, M. ^ A. 

Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss B. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewut, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart. Thomas 
Stiilwell, Dr. (Miss) Efflo, M.p. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algemoo 
Btnart. Dr. ( Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar 

Subramaiiyam, Myrorc. 

Sukhtankar, Y. S. 

Saltan AhmeJ Khan 
Bandar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur 
Sander Lol 
Snndrabal, Bal 
Bwalo, Ut6. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar; 

Swaml Sh^mananda 
Swanson. The Rev. Oscar Levi 
Swanzy, Mrs. M. A. 

Bwtit. Mias Eva 
Swinehatt, P. H. 

Swinhoe, B. C. J, 

Swiss, Miss Emily Gonstance 


Symes, Miss Kathleen Leslie 

TahalrulneMa Ghandhurani 
Taloherkar, H. A. 

Taleyarkhan, Manekshah Oawaslia 
Talib MiUidi Khan, Malik 
Talyarkbao, Mrs. M. (bIho Bar) 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramehaudia 
Tarafdar, S. K. 

Tarapoie, Mrs. J. B. 

Tarloton, Mrs. Lucy 
Tarr, Mrs. W. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Pildouur 
Taylor, MIbb M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marino Louise 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tazampiul Ahmed 
Temple Rastoii, Oi pt. B. 
i'ha, Maung Shvo 
Theobald, Miss (also Bar) 

Thimmayyu. Mr*. K. S. 

Thlruvenkatn Achurlyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances EiizalK^th 
Thomas, H. T. 

Thonuio, Mrs. Mabel Foi 
Thomas, Samuel Gillen 
TliompBon, MIbb A . N. 

Tbumiwon, Hira. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thoy, Herbert. Dominick 
Thutigamma, Miss Bulur 
Tilak, D. N. 

Tilak, H. Vishwanath 
nmotby, Samuel 

Tirunamyana Aduirlyur, M. R. Ry. M, A. P. 
Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 
Tonkloson, Mrs. Edith 
Trevelyan. Mrs. O. B. 

Tudball, Miss Emma 
Tucker, MIbb E. E. 

Tull, MIbb A. M. 

I TuUo, Miss 1. M. C. 

Tuttle, The Rov. A. J 
Turner, Mrs. F. J. 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 
Tyabjl, MIbb K. 

U Ba. 

U Ba Lwln 
Umabai, Mrs. P. 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Baliadur 
Sir Muhammad 

VaJUdar, Mrs. Hormusjl Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. R. 

Vardon, A. C. 

Vsrma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Veauey, Mrs. M. 

Vera, Mrs. Inglls 

Veronica, Mother Maiy, Indore 

Vigors, Mrs. Daphne Stewart 

VIJaysrsghsva Arhairar, D. B. Sir T ! 

VlBalakshi Ammal, Shrimatt G. 

Visvesvaraya, Sir Mofcshagandsm 
Vurgheae, Dlwan Bahadur George Thomas 

Wail William Robert HamUtoli 
Wakeman, Miss E. 

WslayatnRah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Mahammiid 
Walewalker.P. Babarao 
Walford, Mias Zoe. 
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WaUer, Vroderick Clilghtoo 
WaHers, MIsb A. A. 

Widten, MIm W. B. 

Walton, Mrs. Jnlia 
Warbui^n, Miss K. 

Ward, W. A. P. 

WaroH, Donald Horne 
Warhurst, Cant. A. B. 

Warren, Mh» l{.o»amund 
Webb-Wure, Mr». Dorothy 
Woighell, MIbb Anna Jauo 
Western, Mlse Mary Prisolla 
Woth,Mr8.Eo8a 
Whitaker, Hl88 M. £, 

White, Mtae J. 

White, Mrs. A. M. W. 

White, The Kev. V. J. 

Whltecombo, Miss A. 

Wlglall, K. H. 

WiKuer, Mlstt E. C. 

Wilder, E. W. 

Wlldiuan, Mbis Eliuibeth Annie 
Wilkinson, MIbb A. 

WilkliiHon, Mrs. A. 

WilllainB, David PhilllpK 
WllllamB, Mrs. 3C. (also Bar) 

WiniainB, MIhh N. a. 

Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss a. 

Wilson, Francis Henry (also Bar) 

Wilson, MisH Anna Margaret (also liar) 
Wilson, The Eev. J. 

Wince, Miss June 
Wiiifpito Gray, Mrp. It. B. 

Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sheriffe 
Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lyda 
Wood, II. A. 

Woollard,The Kcv. S. O. 

Wright, Mrs. F. O. 

Wright, Mrs. S. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Kleaiior 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 

Yon Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young. Dr. M. Y. 

Recipients of tbe 3rd Class. 

Abdul Itaseil, Maulvl Cbowdhury 

Abdul dabbar, Maulvl 

Abdul Mail'd 

Abdur Uahman 

Aboi> Jamal, Kazl 

Abul Hossaln Ohowdiiarl, Maulvl 

Advani, B. W. 

Alisun Mirsa, Syed 
Aiwant, B. J. 

Ami (liand 
Anvekar, N. J. 

Atkinson, 0., Lance Corporal 
Atta Muhammad Sliaikh, Gapt», 
Asaharuddin Khan, Maulvl 
BagH, B. C. 

Baliari, B. B. 

Bosangouda, Babangouda 
Basangouda, Krishna gouda 
Battman. Miss B. B. 

Beaty, Mrs. p. K. 

Belay^ All 
Betters, Mrs. K. L. 

Bbagvan, B. 


Bbamblianl, D. D. 

Bisht, Jemadar Sultan Sing 
Bist, Banco Kaik Chander Singh 
Biswas, H. 

Bose, P. K. 

Brcbncr, Mjrs. M. J. 

Buck, J. J. 

Burgess. Mrs. C. 

Banarji, T. P. 

Bhattaclmrjec, K. 

Caina, Miss D. D. 

Cates, J. A. 

Cliapmaii, Miss E. M. 

Chaturvedi, l*andit P. L. 
Chatterjee. K. C. 

Chistnan, Mrs. A. 11. 

Cliotidhury. Mrs. K. B. 

Clark, S. H. 

Jbilvi, A. K. ]). 

Dos, Miss D. F. 

Das, 8. K. 

Das, Mrs. 8. M, 

Das Gu])ta, H. C. 

Das Gupta, J. 

Data, ,1. 8. 

Datta, M. 

Dattji, 8. C. 

D’Costa, Mis. F. 

Do, P. N. 

Dorasari, B. D. 

Dcsttl, B. N. 

Desai, Hhriiiiati I. 

Desal, 81irliiiati K. 

Deshmukh, Bali Bao Bala Saheb 
Doshnnikh, 8. 8. 

Dt'sh]>ande, B. B. 

Dev, B. C. 

Dcvaprasadain, II. 

Devre, D. K. 

Dura is warn! Pillal, T. M. 

[Dutt, K. K. 

I Ellov, Mrs. B. B. 

Eiigiei', Mrs. Maud. 

Fatima Maliomcdali, Miss 
Fawcett, Mrs. M. A. 

Foddy, Mrs. G. B. 

France, Miss E. 

! Frost, Mrs. N. L. 

Gaikwad, The Itev. B. H. 
Galvankar, 8. K. 

Ganpatram, C. 

Ghode, B. N. 

Ghoeh, Bhcda Hath 
Ghosh, Mupendra Nath 
Ghosh, l^s. 8. B. 

Ghosh, B. B. PasuiMti 
Ghulam Qadlr Ghiitom Kabl Sahib 
Gillespie, Mrs. C. E. M. 
Qnanakotayya, Sri B. 

Gorde, S. B. 

Gothe Boka, Banco Nalk 
Gowlogg, 8. D. 

Hadkar, Miss O. 

Hariiigton, Mrs. M. O. 

Havaldar. Mrs. B. 

Haiara Singh 
Hdfero, Mrs. S. J. 

Henderson, G. 

Hlnnand Harjasml Gldwanl 
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Husain All, M. M. 


Irani, H. E. 

Jadhav, Hony. Subedar B. S. 

Jaihahadur Thapa 
Jambhalo, O. K. 

Jaamer Singh GiU, Sardar Sahib Jemadar 
Jawadekar, S. R. 

Jesa Earn, E. B. 

Jesu Doss, P. T. 

Johnstone, Miss A. 0. 

Joseph, Paul 
Joshi, D. N. 

Joshi, E. H. 

Eachchap. 0. E. 

Kailappa, Mrs. F. 

Eamat, Yeshwant Mahadco 
Kuram Singh 
Earaniai, G. E. 

Kazi, E. E. Shafluddia 
Kazi Mir Ahmad, Mrs. 

Khenat, N. T. 

Kittur, A.C. * 

Kothamdl, G. E. 
fCotwal, liastu Singh 
Kulkarni, B. D. 

Kulkarni, 1). E. 

Kumaruddin Ahmed, Maulvl 
Jiacey, Mrs. H. F. J. 

Uhiri, E. N. 

Laskari, Mrs. S. J. 
l^edgard, Mrs. M. 

Lewis, Mrs. M. N. C. 
lx)bo, J. I. 

Biackenzie, Mrs. G. A. 

MacPherson, Mrs. H. M. 

Mahalanabis, S. M. 

Hanickam, Mrs. K. J. 

BCanucl, Mj^. J. E. i>. 

Marwadi, 1. M. 

Masanl, M. M. 

Mehta, Mrs. B. D. 

Mitra, Eai Sahib A. C. 

Mondal. D. 

Mnhammad Sharif 
Muhammad Zaka Uilah 
Muhammed Uassan 
HuUa, I. E. 

Munshi Brij Kishore Lai 


lfag,B. 

Nath, Kiss Agnes Jankl 
Eayudu, Sri M. N. E. 
Naziruddin Ahmed, Haulvi 
Negl, M. S. 

North, Kiss V. 

0‘Brian, Kiss Mary 
O'&'icn, Mrs. E. L. 
O’Baflerty, Kiss E. 

Parlkh. K. G. 

Fari’bad, Munshi J. 

Partap Singh 
Patel, G. M. 

I>atel. O. N. 

Patel, H. E. 

PatU,A.G. 

PatO, B. E. 

Path, H. E. 

FatU, E. E. 

Paul, M. O. 

PatU, M. Y. 

M. O. 

Paul, N. K. 


PaUI, E. B. 

PatU, E. M. 

Patil, P. K. 

Paul, E. M. 

PatU, E. Y. 

I>atll, 8. E. 

Paul, Miss N. 

Pores, Mrs. L. 

Peter, M. 

Petersen, Mrs. E. J. 

Philip, Mrs. H. K. 

Pindidas Ball, Juiuadur No. 1020 
Plsol, G. E. 

Pu, U. 

Puiitiukkcy, J. P. 

Puranik, Mrs. B. E. 

Rahman, Maulvl Uablbur 
lUi Chaiidhurl, A. C. 

Ralkar, G. U. 

Eamaswami. Paul 
Hamisetty Subbaya, E. B. 

Eawal. P. M. 

Ray, Mrs. M. A. P. 

Eeddi Lakshmamroa, Shrimntl 
I Elehards, Miss A. M. 

Eomizuddin Bepari, Miinslii 
Eouth, Babu J. 0. 

Boy, Babu 8. B. 

Eoy Ohoudhnry, M. N. 

Sadool, Singh 
Sahal, J. 

.Samuel, D. J. 

[Samuel, Miss G. E. 

SangoU, H. P. 

Santokh, Singh 
Saran, S. 

Sayyad Peersaheb 
Sen Gupta, Budh 
Sen Gupta, J. C. 

Ben Gupta, 8. B. 

Ben, The Eev. P. A. 

Sewa, Earn Madan . , 

Bh^que Bahaman Boddlqui, Maulvl 

Bhahodul Haque, Maulvl A. Muzaffar Huham* 

Blrnl^r, Bub- Assistant Surgeon Jemadar B. S. 
Sbaml^u Nath 

IShamsuddin Hakim Munauna 
Shankar. Baruji 
Shaw, Mrs. L. C. 

Sbintre, E. 8. N. B. 

Brlaivaaa Eao, G. 

Stephen, E- J- „ 

Susalnather, The Eev. B. 8. 

I Tenneot, Mrs, F. M. 

Tliakurta, E. M. G. 

Thakur Bas, Mrs. K. 

Tirkl.Mk»^ 

Tblmayya. Mrs. N. 

Vajpal, Pandit B. L. 

Vincent, Mrs, Gladys 
Wable, 8. L. 

Wadhwani, H. E. 

Wahid, Abdul 
Waledall,M. 8. 

Sfi&rrV.K. 

Ward.Ml»A.M. 

Wate<ni. Mrs. E B. 

Wall,O.E. ^ ^ 

Wltey. Mif.M.F. 
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ABDUL HAMID, M. Captain, Principal. Govern- 
raent Muhaminadan College, Madras. Born, 
£ducat<Kl Bailiol College, 
Oxford, and London 
School of Economics. 
Government o f Madras 
scholar Oxford Univer- 
sity. Sometiino Personal 
Assistant to the Director 
of Public Instruction, 
Madras, Special Oillcer 
for the Quinquennial 
Eeport on Education for 
1027-1082. Secretary of 
the Madras notary Club 
since 1036. Secretary of 
the Madras Unlvisrsity Students* Information 
Bureau. Awarded M.B.E. in the Coronation 
Honours of 1087. Address: Muhammadan 
College, Mount Hoad, Madras. 

ABDUL HAMID, Sin, KB AN BAHADUB DIWAN, 
Bar«at-Law. Kt., o.i.B.,o.B.B.,luto Chief llinla- 
ter,Kapurthala8tatd.6. 15 October 18S1. m. a 
daughter of Khan Bahlb Sheikh Amir-ud-Dln. 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner In the 
Punjab. Edue. : Government College, Lahore, 
and Lincolns Inn. Loudon. Judge, 1000; 
Suporiutendont of the Census Operations 
1011 ; Hoad of the Executive and Revenue 
Dents, as Maahir Mai ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University: Latelv Member, l*unjab Le^s- 
lative Council ; Chief Secretary, March 1915 ; 
Chief Minister, 1020. Khan Bahadur (1016): 

O.B.B., (1018); C.I.E. (1028)— Knighted 

8rd June 1083. Appointed by the Government 
ot India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1020-80. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Rations in 1081. Now a Nomina- 
ted Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Address : Now Delhi. 

ABDUL KARIM, Mavlavi. B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner; Ex-uember, Council 
of State; Ex-Member, B^al Legislative 
Council ; Ex- President, Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League ; Hon. Fellow of the Oaloutta 
University ; President, Muhammadan Eduoa- 
tlonal Conference, Bengal ; b. SO August 1868. 
m, Ayesha Khatum of Calcutta. Edue: Sylhet 
and Calcutta. Started as a teacher in the 
Oaloutta Madrasah ; Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Mahomedan Education for about 
16 years; Inspector of Schools, Cliittagong 
DivbkMi, for abont five years. PuMtoatwnt .* 
History of India lor B^lnners in English, 
Bmigafi, Hindi and Urdu ; Studenta* History 
of India. The Mahomedan Empire in India 
in Bengali ; Hints on Clssa Ipmsgemeat and 
Method of Teadiing in EngiMl ; Mahomedan 
EducaUon In Benfl (English), Islam's Oootrl- 
hution to Bclenoe and OlvUisation (Sm^lah): 
" Prophet of Islam and His Teaching " and 
" Islam, a BeUgtoo ot Peace and Progress" 
^^1^). Address : 1 8-1 , W ollesley Sguare, 

ABDURRAHMAN, Muhammad^SIr. Kt.flOM). 
Doctorate In Lews (1984); Khan Bahadur, 
IMS. 6. 6 Oct. I86S. Mw. M. Stophen'e 


College, Delhi; graduated in Arts 1907; 
in Law 1010. Advocate of the High Court 
of Lahore ; Senior Vice-President, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, 1925-28 ; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi University 1027-84; 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, 
1930-84. Judge Madras High C!ourt (1087). 
Address : Madras. 

ABDU8SAMAD KHAN, SahbbzaPA, SiB, 
C.l.B. (Kt., 1034). Holds 1st Class Kalsar-i- 
Hind ; Home Minister, Jammu A Kashmir 
Government since May 1937 ; Chief Minister, 
liampur State upto 1934. b. September 1874. 
m. A Princess of Ruling Family of Loharoo 
State. Edue : In India under European 
Tutors. Private Secretary to His late 
Highness 1894 to 1900 ; Chief Secretary 1900 
to 1030; Chief Minister 1080 to 1084 was 
deputed as an Advisor to Indian States 
Delegation ; Hound Table Conference, August 
1081 ; Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa, 
Hay 1082 and Delegate on htdialf of Indian 
States to the Assembly of League of Nations, 
loss. Address : The Mall, Rampur (State), 
U.P. 

ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robbrtson. Kt. 
(103M, Managing Director, Canteen Contract 
tors Syndicate, Karachi, and Director, Latham 
Abercrombie & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 6. June 11, 
1888. m. Elsie Hande. d. of B. W. Collin late 

1. C.8. Bdut : Cheltenham Coll. Came to India 
as Assistant in 1010: joined I. A. R. 0. Feb. 
1915. Joined IStb K.G.O. Lancers in France, 
May 1016; aotlve service in France, May 
1016 — March 1918 and in Palestine March 
1918 — ^Feb. 1919. Military Cross and men- 
tioned in despatches . Vice-President, Bombay 
Chamber of Ck>mmerco, 1025; President, 1930 ; 
Member, Bombay Legislative Connoll, 1926-26. 
1080-31, and 1085-36; Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, 1087. Address : Oriental Building, 
MacLeod Road, Karachi. 

ABHBDANANDA, HlS Hounbbs SBBBMAt 
SWAMl, Ph.D. (New York) ; President, Rama- 
kiishna Vedanta Math and Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author. 6. Ool. 

2. 1866. Edue : Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekanamla, 
a Troatee of the Belnr Math and Ramakrlshiia 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. 8. A» and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New ToHl Leetued 
before educational tnatitntiont, societies and 
nnlvertitiss for twenty-five years In England, 
Anitrlea and Canada. Returned to OalofitU 
In 1921 and esUbHihed the RamakfMhna 
Vediattta Math and Society of which he has 
tinee been President and also of Raina- 
kxishna Vedanta Aahrama at DarfeeBag. 
aa well as of "Abhedananda Aorss,^ 
Calif, U.8. A. PwMtortiofu : Reincanatiasi ; 
Bplrttnai Unfoldment; Philoeopl^ of work; 
How to be a Yogi; Dhrine Heritage of 
Man. etc., ete. AUreee: 19fB, Ea|a Ba| 
Xlsew Street, Caleetta. 


November 1896 
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AOLAKD, Eiohaed DTEI, Tbt Bight B«v. 
H.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1020). b. 1881. 
Edue, Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1006 . 
Priest 1006 ; Curate, St. Mary's, Slough 1006- 
10 ; S. P. O. Missions, Ahmednagar, Koltia- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911*1020. Addnti : 
Bishop's Lo^e, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADDISON, The Hon’blv Mb. Justio* (Sir) 
James, M.A., B.So., (Kt. 1936) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Lahore. 6. 13 Nov. 1879. m. Vera 
Mary Delphlne Cones. Educ. : Banff Academy 
and Aberdeen University. 1896-01. Passed Into 
Indian Civil Service In 1902; studied at 
University College, London, during year of 
probation ; District Judge, Delhi, 1909-11 ; 
Special Land Acquisition Officer, New Delhi, 
1912-15 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla. 
1917-20 ; District amd Sessions Judge, Rawal- 
pindi, 1920-24 ; Additional Judge, High Court, 
Lahore. 1925; Puisne Judge, High Court. 
Lahore, 1927. Ag. Chief Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1936. Addreu : High Court, 
Lahore. 

AOA KHAN, Aoa Sultan Mahomed Shah, P.C. 
(1934); O.C.I.K. (1902); G.C.3.I.(1911); O.C.V. 
0.(1923); K.C.I.E.(1898): LL.D., Hon. Camb. 
6.1875; Brilliant Star of Zonalbar, 1900, 1st 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during Buropcan War* 
Presided over the League of Nations Session, 
Sept. 1037. Publication : India in Transition, 
Addrea : Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AOABWALA, LALA GIBDHARILAL, B.A., 
Senior Advocate, Federal Court of India and 
of Allahabad High Court; Member, First 
Legislative Assembly, b. 18th Feb. 1878. 
Edm; Agra College, B.8.K., London. Wat 
Director, Moradahad Spinning and Weaving 
ifm* and of Barbrala Cotton Gin and Pres* 
Co Ltd., original member, U. P. Chamber 
of Commerce; Beery., U. P. Hindu Sabha. 

Member of the first Bar Council. 
Agra Province; President. Agarwal Seva 
(Social Service and Scouting). Mem- 
ber BUndu Law Besearefa Society; Member of 

Court, Benares Hindu University. AUreu : 

fit, George Town, Allababad. 

AHMAD, DE. Sir WA-UWWM, Kt., M.A. 

(Oaateb.), Ph.B., DJJe.. M.L.A., Pro- 
VIoe-Chaneellor, MuMhn University, Aligarh, 
1920-28, dected Vlee-ChaneeBor. 1935. 
9 . 1878. Edwi : Aligarh; ‘Trin. Coll., Cam- 


bridge. (Sir Isaac Newton Scholar). Psrls, 
Bologna, El. Asher (Cairo), Gottingen 
(Ph. D.) and Allahabad (D.Sc.); Member 
of Calcutta University Commn. Addmn: 
Member, Legislative Assembly, New Delhi. 

AHMAD Var Khan dadlatana, Mian, C.B.K., 
Kuan Bahadur. Daulatana Chief. Bom; 13th 
April 1897. N. ; Aitchibou Chiefs* Ooilege* 
Lahore, and Govemiuent 
(’ollegc, I/ihore. Kk«ctcd 
Member, Puujub LogiKlatlve 
Counell(1021-24)and(1927- 
37). Member, First Punjab 
Legblatlvc Assembly. Chief 
Secretary of the Punjab 
Unionist Party In the 
Punjab Legislative Council 

I and the first Lieut^^nant 

[ of the late Mian Sir Paxi-I-Husaln, the 
founder leader of the Unkmist Party who 
while Hj)eaklug of him In his last political 
speech made the following remarks;—- 
'* My young friend K. B. Mian Ahmad 
Var Khon l>aulatana has been literally 

brought up by me He has rendered 

a very great service to our |)arty and I 
very largely depimd uiwn him for making 
tills great enterprise a success. I look to 
him to make this great effort of mine 
suoeessful. His failure, God forbid, will bo 
my failure and his success will be ray success.’* 
Travelled abroad (1936). Connected with a 
number of societies for propagation oi Art and 
Literature. He bas been appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Political and Chief Offlclai 
Whip to the Punjab Government. Addntt : 
Luddan. Multan Dlit. 

AHMED, Sir SULTAN, Kt., cr. 1927; Doctor of 
Law, 1930; Advocate-General, Bihar; 6. 
24th December 1880. a. of Khan Bahadur 
8. Khaitat Ahmed of Gaya, m, 1900, 
Called to the Bsr in 1006. Deputy Legal 
Remembrancer the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1913, Government Advocate, 
1916-37 ; acted as Judge, Patna High Court, 
1919-20; Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1033-30; Member Hartog Education Committee 
1928-29 ; Delegate Indian Bound Table 
Conferences, lO.'iO-Sl; Acting Member of 
Executive Council of Governor of Biliar and 
Orissa, 1932 ; Acting Member of Executive 
Council of Govemor-Oeiieml In charge of 
Railways and Commerce, 1937 ; Degree of 
Doctor of Laws conferred by the Patna 
University, 1981. Cluba; Atbemenm; Calcutta; 
New Patna. Addrem: Patna, Bttiar. 
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AINSCOUQH Bir Thomas Mahtlano«Kt.(1B82) 
O.B.B.(1926),M. Com., F.B.G.S. His Hajesty'i 
Senior Trade Commlssionerln India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1686. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Bly, Cambs. two «. one d. Kdue.: Han- 
ebeater Gr. School, Swltserlond and Man- 
chester University. In business In China, 
1B07-12 ; Bpl. Commissioner to the Board 
td Trade in China, 1014 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1016; See., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1017: 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1020. Member of the U. K. Delega- 
tion to th^ Ottawa Imperial Conference 1032. 
Addreat : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

AIVAR, Natrsa Narayana, Naval Accounts, 
Bombay, b. September 1880. m. Rukmanl 
Animal. Edtu:. St. Peter's High School, 
Tanjore. Field Service 
Mes Exp. Force 1917-18, 
N W.F.F. and W.F.F. 1919- 
20. Awarded British War 
Medal. Victory Medal, 
Indian General Service 
Medal, Afghanistan, Two 
Glaspas North West Frontier 
and Waslristan. and King’s 
Silver Jubilee Medal. 
President, Ward Welfare 
Committee, Smlla-N e w 
Delhi, 1038-34 ; Vice-President, South Indian 
Educational Association, Simla-New Delhi. 
1033 ; Member, Managing ('ommittee, AH 
India Prisoner’s Aid Society; 1984; Simla 
Urban Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society 
Limited 1933-34 ; Families Club, Simla 1934 ; 
Mental Hospital, Calcutta 1036; Calcutta 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. General Committee] 
King George V Memorial Fund, Calcutta: 
President, South Indian Welfare Society. 
Bombay since 1987 ; Vice-President, Soutli 
Indian Association. Bombay 1087-88 ; Chair- 
man, King Emperor’s Anti Tuberculosis Fund, 
North Bombay 1038 ; Chairman, Bombay 
School Children’s Spe^ Committee, 1038; 
Prolmt-ion Officer, Children’s Aid Society, ] 
Bombay and Bombay Province Probation I 
and After-Care AssoclatMs; President, South j 
Indian Volunteer Corps, Bombay. Takes' 
interest in all public, social rdigious 
movements ; Did Relief work in Delhi daring 
Jnmmna Floods 1033 and Bilmr Earthquake ; 
Made a gift to Simla Munlcitiality of load 
resting pillars for tlie benefit of coolies of 
Simla 1038-34 : Addrett : Mangal Bhuvan, 
Matnnga, Bombay 10. 



AKMAL, MiRZA Zudin, great grandson of 
Shahsada Mubarlk of the Mughal dynasty. 
b. Abbotabad, N.W.F.P. In 1876. From the 
age of 17 to 80 a globe trotter with a love lor 
adventure. Lived In Lon- 
don during the Sin Fein ■|||||■p■||||[| 
outrages, visited Turkey 
during the Turoo-Greek war 
of 1897, Hungary during 
students' riots, Cuba during 
the rebellion of 1699, South 
Africa during the Boer war 
and the Zulu rebellion. For 
many years a cigarette 
manufacturer, abroad and 
in India. At present General 
Manager and expert of the 
Hyderabad Deccan Cigarette Factory. A 
believer in the militarisation of the British 
Empire as tbo only safe-guard of world 
peace, and a writer of pamphlets and books 
on the subject. A^resa : Mashlrabad, 
Hyderabad, Do. 


ALAGAPPA CHETTIAB, K. V. AL., RM., M.A., 
Bar-at-Ijaw, Banker, son of late Mr. K. V. 
Al. Km. Ramanathan Chettiar, b. 6th April, 
1909. Hindu, Nattiikottai Chettiar. Ed,: Presi- 
dency College, Madras, for M.A., (l.lt. Hons.) 

1930 ; Middle Temple, 

liondon. Bar-at-Law, 

1933. Enrolled as an 
Advocuto of the Madras 
High Court, 1934 ; 

Deputy Chairman, The 
Indian Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., Director, The Indian 
Bank Ltd., Madras, The 
Cochin Textiles Ltd., 
Pndukad (Cochin State), 
The Ayer Manis Rubber 
Estate Ltd., Senior 

Partner, Ramlal A Co., Stock and Share 
Brokers, Madras ; Managing Director, 

Kamal & Co., Ltd., Madras ; Trustee. 

Sir Muthlah Cliettior High School. Interested 
in flying. Is the first Indian to be enter- 
tained at the Head Oflloe of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, as an 
apprentice and served the Bank fmr more 
than two years. The first Member of the 

community to qualify for M.A., and 

Barrister-at-Law. Has extensive business 
interests in F.M.S. and Straits Settlements. 
Addreaa : “ Krishna Vilas ”, Vepery, Madras. 
THegram : * Umayal ’. TOiphone : 3066. 



ALI, A.F.M. ABDOt, F.E.8.L., M.A. b. 1884. 
Ex-Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of 
India and Ex-Secretary to the Indian Histori- 
cal Records (k>mmissl(Hi ; TruMee and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Indian Museum ; Men^ 
her, Kxcutlve Cmumlttee of the Countess ca 
Dnfferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Governor of the Calcutta 
Blind School; Secretary, Calcutta Hhrtoricsl 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedsu 
Orffiianage. Ex-President of the Refuge fj 
the Homeless and Hapless; Governor m the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detmitloii. Membtf 
of the Hon. Committee of Managmnent et 
the Zoological Garden, Calcutta; Chatnn^* 
Committee of the Academy of Fine A^» 
i Calcutta; Vice-President of the 
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Geographical Society . AddrfJts : 3, Kawab 
Abdur liahman Street, Calcutta. I 

ALWAK CHETTY, lUo BAHAPItr C. T., B.A., 
Dip. Econ. b. 19th Aug. 1885. Was made 
Rao Sablb, 1920, Rao Bahadur, 1928. Edvr. : 

in Ctiristiau College and 
Presidency College. 
Passed Diploma in Eco- 
nomics in 1921. Joined 
his late Uncle Dhran 
Bahadur T. Namlwruniall 
Chetty In Timber business 
in 1908. Jollied the firms 
of Messrs, lioe & Co. and 
V. Pcrumail Chetty & 
Sons us Partner, 1922. 
Was an Asst. Secretary 
to the Prince of Wales 
Reception Committee, 1022. Secretary of the 
National Indian Association since 1917 and a 
niemlHjr of the Victory Memorial Committee. 
Was for some time a Trustee of the 8.K.P.D. 
Charities. A Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras 1920-22. Visited Europe 4 times— 
in 1922, in 1924 for Wembley Exhibition, in 
1929 an<l in 1937 for the CJorouation. And 
Ear Eiist in 1933. A memlier of thef’osmo 
IHdit^in Club, Madras, and National l.lb(*ral 
Club, j^ondoii. Addreits: Corlcston, Harring- 
ton Road, Madras W. 


1026; Member of the Round Table Oonfereneet 
London; 1030-32 and Joint Parlianientury 
Committee, 1982. Publicodion* : The fhro« 
Mem of the Rupee, EvMutkm of Provlnoial 
Finance lu British India ; ('a«te in India, Small 
Holdings and their Remedies, The Annihilatlou 
of Caste and Federation is Freedom, etc. Add* 
resd : KaJ Gralia, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, Rao Bahadur 
Sir G. V.. B.A., Retired Judge of the 

Madras High Court, b, 1874. JSdm : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madraa Law Col- 
lege ;Carmlchael and Innes Prlxeman in Law, 
Apprenticed to the late Justice PJl. Bundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil ol the Madraa 
High Court, in 1808 ; Election Commissioner, 
1021-23. Government Pleader, Madraa, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court lu 1027. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, In Mar cm 1028 ; nominated 
member of the Madras legislative C^ncil, 
March-Dcccmber 1928 ; Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge In December 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from } 921-1 931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. K iiighted 1 034. Addngn: 
Anania 8adan — the Lus, Mylaporo, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, 8. Malabar. 



AMARJIT Singh, Major, M a h a r a j k r m a k 
of Kapurthalu, C.I.E., I.A., M.A. (Uxon.) ; 
Household Minister and (Commandant, 
Btute Forces, second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kupurthala. b. 

5th August 1893. Educ. : 

Vienna, France, Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Served 
in France with the Indian 
Army during the Great War. 

Honorary Major, Indian 
Army (1930) ; served as 
Honorary A.D.C. to Uis 
Excellency the Commander 
in-Chief in India (1926-30) : 

Staff Officer to Genenil 
Gourad, Military Governor, 

Paris, during bis tour in India winter 
(1928-29); (M.E., Juno 1935. Attended 

Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty In 1936, 
ond the Coronation of His Majesty King 
George VI and (Jueen Elisabeth in I>ondou In 
1087. Commandeur of Legion d* Honoeur, 
awarded by tlie French Government, 1988. 
Addrevf : Marlborough Club, London. 



AMBEDKAR, Db. Bhimbao Ramji, m.a., p.h.p., 
D.8C., Bar-at-law; Member, Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly, (Leader of Independent 
Labour Party), b. 1803. EdneaUd Batara 
and Bombay ; Gmkwar's Scholar at Columbia 
University to study Economics and Sociology: 
did Reasearch in India Office Library imd 
keptterms for the Bar at Gray’s In^ Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. Sydenham 
College of Cknnmcrcc, Bombay, , IJl? ; 
went to Germany and joined :^nn Univer- 
sity and then London University and 
took D.Bc. in BconOTalcs and Commerce ; 
called to the Bar, 1923 ; gavc^d*^ brfwe 
Sonthborough Committee for Franchim, 191S; 
and Royal Commission on Indian Cunency 


ANDREWS, Ciiarlrs Frkkk, Vice-President 
ut Santiuiketaii, Bengal, b. 12 February 1871. 
Educ : King Edward’s Sebool Blrnilngluun and 
l*eint>roke College, Cambridge. Fellow and 
l^turer of Pciiibruke Cambridge 

1899. Professor lu 8t. Stephen's College, 
Delhi, and ineml>or of (’amhndge University 
Brotherhood, Fellow of Punjab University 
from 1904 to 1913 ; since that date at Santlul- 
ketan, Bengal. PubliratiurtM : " North India " 
“ The Renaissance lu India ", " Ctirlst and 
Labour ", *’ The Indian Problem " Indians 
in South Africa ", " Malmtiiia Gandhi's Ideas", 
" Mahatma Gaofliil’s own story,” " Mahatma 
Gandhi at work ", " Sadliu Sundar Singh, a 
Mcinior," " What 1 owe to (hrist," " (’hrist In 
the Silence," " Christ and Human Need," 
" India and the Pacific," " The ('liallonge of 
the North-West Frontier ", “ The Indian 
Earthquake " and " India and Britain — A 
Moral (’Iwllenge." Correspondent ; Man* 
ehenter Guardian, Cape Af 0 u*, Natal Advertieer, 
Tlindu, Madras. Addteee : Bautlniketan, 
Bolpur, Beuga*- 


AKEY, Mabhao BHUHAII, B.A., B.L. (Gal.) ; M. 
L.A. Pleader, b, 29 August 1880. m, Yamuna 
(died 1926). Edne : Itorrls College, Ifagmif . 
Teacher, Kashifaai Private High 8(mo(»|, 
Amiaoti, 1904-4}7 ; joined bar 1908 at Ycotmat ; 
Vioe-President, Iiulian Home Buie Lea^m; 
President, Berar Provincial Congresa Com- 
mittee, 1921-1980 : Joined Civil Dtsobedleiioe 
M;ovement; Ag, President, Indian KaMoa^ 
Congress, 1933 ; Member, Legialative Aseembly 
for Berar, 1924-19^ 1927-1980 and 1985 ; 
Member, CkmgreM Working Committee, 1924- 
25 and 1981-34 ; founded Yeotmal Xttatriot 
Assodatkm, 1916; Member, Kefaru Oomnifittm : 
Yloe-Ptoildent, Bespooslvist Party; OeneiUl 
Secretary, CongreM Kattonaltit Party, BI84; 
Leader, Congrees NationalUt AMembfy Oroup, 
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1936; Cenoral Secretary, Anti'Commiinal 
Award Conference Working Committee, 1935. 
Elected Member of Nagpur University Court 
since 1935 and of Hindu University Court 
Benares, since 1938. PublicaUonB : Collection 
of writings and speeches (In Marathi). 
Addren: Ycotmal (Berar). 

ANOKE: Majob Shrimant Diiabmteer 
SARDAK CllANDROJl SAMBRAJI liAO, 

Wazarat Moab, Sawai Sarkhel, Bahadur, 
A.1).C. to His Highness Maharaja Scindia; 

Born : 1890 Educated : 
Wilson High School, 
Bombay; Sardars* School, 
Gwalior; Amlcultural Ins- 
titute, Allahabad ; Present 
appointment : Foreign and 
Political Minister, Gwalior 
Government ; Preeio/us ap- 
pointments: Keeper of Hi!' 
Hlglmess’s Privy Purse, 
Suba Shivpuri, Master of 
Ceremonies; Private Sec- 
retary to His Highness 
Maharaja Scindia; Huzoor Secretary, Gwalior 
Darbar. Publications : Adesh or Letters 
to my son, Rajkumaranche Sangopan Ani 
Shikahan, various articles in peric^cals and 
newspamrs, etc. Honours : Conferment of 
Scindia Medal, the iiighest honour by Gwalior 
Government. Address : Sambhaji Vilas, 

Gwalior. 

AEOOT, pRtEOS or, Nawab Azimzah, His 
Hiqhni hs Sir Ohuiam Mahomed au Kban 
Bahadur, G.C.LE. (1917), K.OJ.B. (1909). 5. 
22 Feb. 1882. «. father, 1903. Premier 
Mahomedan nobleman of Southern India, being 
the direct male descendant and representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Bnler of the Kamatic. 
Bdue : His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. J. Orcigliton and was 
thereafter educated at Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras under C. Morri- 
son, M.A. ; Member of Madras Legislative 
Council, 1904-6; Mombi^r of the Imperial 
begludativc Council (Mahomedan Eleotmwte) 
of the Madras Preslwncy, 1910-13; Member 
of the Madras Legislative Council by 
nomination, 1910; awarded title of 
Highness In 19t6. Ho possesses three can- 
nons to Are salute on Imi^rtaiit occasions and 
is allowed to maintain au Infantry Guard and 
an Escort of troops. The Collector of 
Madras, Mr. G. W. Prlestlay, I. E. 8., Is the 
Kx-Offlelo, Political Officer attached to His 
Highness. President, All-India Muslim 
Association, Lahore ; President, Aouth 
India Islamlah League, Madras. Presi- 
ded AU-India Muslim League, 1910; life 
Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty ; life 
Member, South Indian Athletic Aasodatiou. 
dub. Gymkhana, Madras. Addrete : Amir 
Mkhal Palace, Madras. I 

ABUNDALB, Gkorob STDKKr, M.A.. LL.B. 
(Csntsb.). D. litt. (Madras), F. B. Hist. 
S. (Lend.). Ihesldcnt of the Theosophlcall 
Society since June 1984. 6. Surrey, England, I 
1 Beo. 1B7S. m, Bukmlni, daughter <d! !l^ttdit i 
Nllaksntha Sss^. Msdras, 1920. Bduc: 
CamhrldgeUniversityand OonttneBt of Europe. 


Came to India 1903 and became Frincipal ol 
the Central Hindu College, Benares. Foi 
some years Organising wcrctary for the 
All-India Homo Rule League. In 1917 
was interned with Dr. J^sant under 
Defence of India Act. In 1917 appointed 
Principal of National University, Madras, 
which conferred honorary degree of D. Litt., 
his diploma being signed by Dr. BaUn- 
dranath Tagore, diancellor. In 19 2C 
consecrated Bishop of the Liberal Catholic 
Church ; visited Australia, elected General 
Secretary, Theosophical Society, and threw 
himself into various activities for Australia’s 
development; in 1929 founded Who's for 
Australia League. Frequently visits Europe 
and America. Deeply interested in Interna- 
tionalism, and is working for the freedom 
of India within the Empire. Author of 
many Publications : Is a Freeman of the 
City of London, Address : Adyar, Madras. 

ASSAM, Bishop of, since 1924; Kt. Rev. Geokok 
Clay Hubback, b.sc., d.d., 6. 7th April 
1882 ; 8. of Joseph Hubback, J.P., Liverpool; 
unmarried. Educated Hossali ; University 
College, Liverpool. Civil Engineer on the 
Admiralty Harbour, Dover, 1902-6 ; in Port 
Trust, Calcutta, 1906-8; Oxford Mission to 
Calcutta, 1908-24, with two years as Curate 
of St. Anne’s 8. l.Ambeth, 1910-12, and War 
Hospital Chaplain, Bombay, 1916-17 ; Deacon, 

I 1910; Priest, 1911. A dcfre«« Bishop’s House, 
Dlbrugarh, Assam. 

AUOU8TI, K. Joseph. 6. on Ist Dec. 1884, in a 
family witii long commercial traditions. 
Took to business early in life. Is a pioneer iu 
joint stock enterprise in 
Travancorc. Was one of 
the first to introduce 
motor industry in the 
State. Is a landholder 
and businessman. 

Founded the Palal Central 
Bank Ltd., which is a 
member of the Reserve 
Bank of India and is one 
of the chief banks in South 
India. Is the Managing 
Director of the Bank from 
the beginning. Is founder and President of 
the CatlKriic Club, Palal. Address : Palai, S.I. 

AZIZ, Sykd Abdul, Barrister-at-Law, b. 1886. 
Bdue, : Patna Collegiate School and the 
Patna, Bihar Nation^ and St. Columba’s 
Colleges. Called to the Bar by the Middle 
Temple. Enrolled Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court, 1913 and of the Patna High 
Court, 1916. Noted criminal lawyer. Came 
into prominence early in life for social and 
philanthropic activities. Founded the Patna 
Club, the Urdu public library attached to the 
AnJuman IMamia, Patna. President and patron 
of the local Muslim orphanage. Interested in 
the development of Urdu, presided ovw 
several Urdu literary conferences, Betamw 
to ttie provincial kgislatare thrice succeesively 
in 19M. 1930 and 1937. Minister 

Education, Bihar and Orissa, 1934 to 1937. 
Resigned seat in December 1937. Slewed 
PresMent Bihar Provincial Muattni League 
March 1988. Ohatnnsn of the WSk sswioai 
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of the All India Muslim League held in Patna, 
December 1938. Address : “ DUkusha/' Patna, 
B. I. R. 

AZIZUDDIK AHMED, KAH Sir, KT. 
(1931) ; C.I.E., (1925) ; O.B.R. (1919); I.S.O. 
(1917) ; Khan Bahadur (1906) ; ft. 7th April. 

(1861); Served In U.P. 
Civil Service ^8*5-1910); 
Retired from British Service i 
(1911) • Revenue Member 
Coundl of Regency, 


Bharatpur State (1910<18); 
Judicial Minister, Dholpur 
State (1912-1921) ; Chief 
Minister, Datia State 
(1022) ; Fellow, Allahabad 
University (1905-1921) ; 
Member, Senate Agra Uni- 
versity, 1981; Attache 
to Amir of Afghanistan during hla Indian 
Tour (1906-1907) ; Offlcer-in-chargo Press 
Camp, Delhi, during Duke of Connaught's 
visit (1921) ; Recruiting Medal (1919); 
Has rendered valuable services to the British 
Government during the Great War (mentioned 
in Despatches) and also in Non-Co-oporatlon 
Davs (1922-23) ; and (1930-81); Member, 
Court of Delhi University (1925) ; Member, 
Indian States Opium Committee (1927-26)' 
Si^viog Brother of Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem (1928) ; Medal of Merit awarded 
by His Excellency tlie Chief Scout for 
India for his good services to the Scout 
Movement (1938) ; Member, Royal Asiatic 
Society, London ; Court of Muslim 
Univeirelty Aligarh, Board of Intermediate 
Edn., Rajputana and C. I., Ajmer ; Trustee, 
Agra College, Agra ; Scout Commissioner, 
Datia State ; Vice-President, Red Cross 
Sodety and St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, Datia ; Kawab by the Maharaja of 
Datia ; Granted Jagir by Hla Highness Datia 
worth Rs. 5,000 a year on the occasion 
of his SUver Jubilee (1983). Publications; 
Thirty-four books in Urdu Including the Life 
of King George V, and the Account of Delhi 
Darbar (1903). Address : Datia, Central 
India. Ciobs: Chelmsford Reform, Simla, 
Jhansl CIttb and Cricket Club of India, Delhi. 

BABER 8HUM 8HERE, CoMDO, General of 
Nepal, O.B.B., K.C.8.I. (1019)4K.C.I.K. (1916), 
Hon, Colonel, British Army, 1927; Gurkha 
Right Hand Order Ist class (1935); ft: 27th 
January 1888 ; s. of H. H. Hon. General 
Maharaja Chandra G.C.B. etc., Dir-Gen., 
Police Forces, Katmandu, (1903-29); Dir.-Gen. 
Medical Dept., Nepal, (1932); Delhi Durbar, 
(1903); visited Europe, (1908); had charge 
d shying arrangements during visit of King 
George V, (1911); attached Army Head- 


General of Napalesc Contingent during Afghan 
War, 1919 (G.B.E., Medal with clasp.): 
Represented Nopal at Northern Command 
Manoeuvres (Attock, November 1925). In 
memory of son Bala Shum Shere supplied 
Bokhara, hill station in Nepal with pipe 
drinking water costing over Rs. 1 lac. Ad- 
dress : Itober Mahal, Katmandu, Nepal. 

BADBNOCH, ALCXANDKR CAMEROK, M.A., 

C. S.I. (1986), C.I.S. (1981) ; Deputy Auditor 
General of India, ft. 2nd July 1889. m. Jess 
Greg Mackenna, 1914. Eduo: Dunfermline 
High School; Edinburgh and Oxford Univer- 
sities. Joined Punjab Commission as 
Assistant Commissioner 1912: various posts 
In the Punjab 1912-18 ; Under- Secretary to 
JHinjab Government, 1918 ; Accountant 
General, Central Provinces 1919 ; Posts and 
Telegraphs 1923; Central Revenues 1928; 
Director of Railway Audit 1980; I>eputy 
Auditor-General of India 1932. PublieaHmss : 
Official Reports. Address: 4 , York Place, 
New Delhi. 

BADliEY, Brenton Tiionuair (Bishop), M. A., 

D. D., LL. D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society: Member. Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fratamity : Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcoiml Church, Delhi Area. ft. May 29 
1870. m. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Muss., U.8.A. Bduc : 
PhUander Smith CoUege, Nainl Ta) (High 
School) ; Ohio Wesleyan Unlv., Delaware 
Ohio, B. A., D.D. ; Columbia Univ. New York 
City, M.A. : Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian CoUog^ Lucknow, 1909- 
1909; Gen. Secretary, Bpwortb League, 
India and Bunna,1010-i7, Associate SecreUiy, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-1^ 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 : Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publieations : “The ^king of 
a Christian College In India*' (Calcutta) 1900; 
** God’s Heroes ; Our Examines*' (Mysore C^y) 
1918 : “ New Etchings of Old udla** (New 
York) 1917; “India, Beloved of Heaven** 
(New York) 191S : ** Hlnduitan*s HorUons** 
(Calontta) 1928 ; ’^Indian Ghnreh Probtoms ** 


In India during Great War (Despatches, 
specially, thanks of Cs-in-C In India ; K. C.S.I. 
K.GXS., for Merltorloas Service; Ist class 
Star of Nepal (1918) ; thanks of Nepal Govt, 
and Sword of Honour; European War ( Waslris- 
tan Field Force, 1917) Despatches; special men- 
tion by C.-ln-C in India and Goveroor-Oenera) 
In Council ; Nepalese Military Deomatkm tor 
bravery; Brltun War and Victory Medals); 
at Army Headbqoaiten India, as Inspector 


(Madras) 1980; “Ibe SoHtary Throne** 
hfadras) 1931 : ** Visions and Victories In 
Hindustan" (Madras) 1981; “ Warns of 
India** (Ma^lras) 1982. Addrasst 12, 

Boulevard ReETd, Dcllii. 

BAILEY, Arthur Ohaeum John, King*B 

PoUoe Medal (1020), C. I. E. (1918). 
Deputy Inspector-General of PoUee. ft. 
2oa October 1886. m, to Heather K. B« 
Hlclde. Bduc: St. Andrew’s College aod 
King’s Hospital. Dublin. Joined Indian 

Pedioe, 1906. Address : Poona. 

BAIRD, OERlRAl. Sir Hairt Biao* 

CHAMP Douatis, K.O.B., C.M.G,, CJ.E„ 

D.8.0*, P.8.C., Croix de gnerre (France) with 
palms; General Officer Commanding'4n‘(Aief, 
Eastern Command, ft. 4th April, 1877. m. 
Mary, d, of OapUtn A. Caldecott. Bdm,: 
Clifton and R.M.O. Sandhnrst. 12th Bengal 
Cavalry; Brigade Major, I.G.C. ; A.D.c7^ 
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G.O.C. In Chief, AlderBhot ; A.D.C. to G,O.C. 
1st Coros, B.E.V. ; G.S.O. (Ind.), Cav. Corps. ; 
0.0. wh Ai^yllshire Highlanders ; G.O.C. 
76th Inf. Brigade, B.G.G.S., Bain- 

ctdstan Corps, Third Afghan War; G.O.C. 
Zhob Brigade ; Commandant S.0.8. Belgaum ; 
n.A. and Q Jd.G., Northern Command, G.O.C. 
Kohat District; G.O.C. Deccan District; 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War. France 1914-18 ; 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Awresit: Nainl Tal. 

BAJFAl, Sin GIEJA SUAKKSB, B.A. (Oxoil.), 
B.SO. (Allahabad), K.B.B., C.I.B., I.C.S.; 
Seeretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands since 
August 1932, b. 3 April 1801. Edue.'.Mulr 
Central College. Allahabad and Merton College, 
Oxford. ApTOinted to the I. C.S. in November 
1016; llnder-Sectretary to Government, 
United Provinces, 1920-21 ; Secretary for 
India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1021-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand 1022 ; Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, Dept. ofEducatiem, 
-Health and Lauds 1023 ; doputetl to Soutli 
JPoloa, 1026*20; Deputy Secretary to the 
CkMremroent of India, June 1020. Secretary 
to Government of India, 1027*20 ; Deputed 
to Geneva, 1020 and 1980 and to the Indian 
Bound Table Conference, 1030-81 ; Tem- 
porary Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, September 1935 to January 1930, 
A4dr«M»: 2, King George's Avenue, New Delhi. 


BALKKISHNA,Dr.M.A.Ph.D„F.S. 8.,F.K.B.8., 
F.K., Hist. S. rriucipal and Prof, of Economics, 
Eajaram College, b. 22 Doc. 1882. m. Miss 
Dayaba Malscy, B.P.N.A. Educ : Govt, High 
School, Multan, D.A.V. College and Govern- 
ment (College, Lahore ; SeJiool of KcouomlcB 
and Polities, London. Was Principal and 
Governor. Gurukua University, Huradwar; 
Vice-Principal for six years and Prof, of Hist, 
and Boon, for 11 years; Principal, Bajaraiu 
College, 1922 ; Chairman, Secondary Teachers’ 
Association ; President, Technical School ; 
Col. Woodehouse Orphanage, Shahu D. Free 
High School. World Fellow'ship of Fal^, at 
Chicago, 1933. Pub , — Commercial Relations 
between India and England; The Industrial 
decline in India ; Demands of Democracy ; 
Hindu Philosophers on Evolntlon ; Shlvaji the 
Great; Indian Constitution; 7 books on 
History, Economies, Politics and Religion. 
History of India, AddrttM : Sbahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 


BALRAMFUR, Mabaiuja Fatb8HWAxi 
Pbasad Singh Sahib. 6. 2 Jan. 1014. 
m, Nov. 1032, d, of H. H. the Utc 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jung 
Bahadur Bana, G.C.B., Q.C.8.I., O.CJLG., 
a.C.V.O., D.C.L (Oxon), P.R.O,S.. Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal. 
Educated at Mayo OoUege, Ajmer lOSO-35. 
Is the premier Taluqdar in the United Pro- 
vinoes of Agra and OiMh. Vested with powers 
to adminkior andljBiiffe his esUte 1937. 
Baereatlon: RldinT^BI Tennis. Addrm : 
Baltampur, Oudh. 


BANEEA, Rajadbiuaj Major Aharsinguji of 
belongs to Udaipur honse ; born : 2nd Angnsi 
1880 ; succeeded bis father 22nd Decem. 
her 1008 : married : the 
sister of Maharaja Bnrguja. 

Three sons : Rajkuniar 
Partapsinghji (Heir -Appar- 
ent) Rajkumar Manainghji, 

Bar-at-Iaw, and Rajkumar 
Guman Singhji. RajadhiraJ 
is a member of Mahendraj 
Sabha and Walter Krit 
Rajput Hitkorani Sabha, 

Udaipur. Area of the 
estate, 250 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation : 28,115. Addreit : 

Bancra, Rajputana. 



BANEBJEA, PRAMATHANATH, PROF., DR., M.A. 
(Cal.), D. 80 . Econ. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, Fellow 
and Member of tlio Syndicate, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; President, Indian 
Political Science Asso- 
ciation. He Is n renowned 
economist and one of 
the most distinguished 
educationists in India. 
He was oiiucated at Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of 
Economics, a prominent 
member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, 1923- 
30; Miuto I^rofessor of 
Economics, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1920-35 ; President, Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1931-33. Delegate to the Congress of 
Universities, Oxford, 1921 ; Dean, Faculty of 
Arts, Calcutta University, 1929-30 ; President, 
Bengal Economic Society, since 1927 ; Mem- 
ber, Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1923 ; President. Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society, Since 1930 ; l*resident, 
Indian Economic Conference, 1930 ; Vice- 
President, Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal; 
Member, Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry, 
1930-36. Publications ; A study of Indian 
Economics, Public Administration in Ancient 
India, Fiscal Polioy in India, History ot Indian 
Taxation, Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company. Proriucial Finance in India, The 
future of Indian Finance, Industry in India 
(in preparation), etc. b. November 1879. 
Addrea ; 4 A, Vidyasagar Street, Calontta. 



BANBRJI, Sir Albion Rajkvhar, Kt.(1925), 
I.C.8.. C.8.I. (1021), C.I.E. (1911), b. Bristol, 
10 Get. 1871, m, 1898, d. of Sir Krishna 
OupU. BAuc. : Calcutta University. Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Stored 
I.C.8.. 1805 1 served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency: Dlwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1007-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1015 : OoUeotor and District 
Magistrate, Guddapah; servioes placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foretga De* 
rauftment, for eutploynicnt as Mi^ber el the 
Bxecntlve Council oi H.H. the Mahanla of 
Mysore, March 1018. Officiated at Dewi» 
of Mysore. 1010. Retired frum the tCS- 
Dlwan of l&sote, 1022-28. Foreign Vlaister, 
KaMimIr, 1027-20. Awarded 1 Bn* 
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laniAntradhtirina '* of Gandabberunda Order, 
witb Kblllata by H.H. The Maharaja In omo 
D urbar, Oct. 1923. PvMicatwni : The 
Indian Tangle *’ (Published by Hutchinson 
A Co.) “An Indian Pathfinder ’* (Published by 
Kemp Hall Press, Ltd). Address : c/o Coutts 
and Oo.. 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

BANBRJI, Bhabo Nath, M.Sc. (Allahabad) 
Ph.D. (Cantab.); Meteorologist (Retired), 
ft. 16 August 1895. m. Eenu^ Devi. Bduc : 
Allahabi^ University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912*16 and Canning College, 
Luclmow, 1916-18, Research Scalar and 
Assistant Palit ft-ofessor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918-20, with Sir C. V. Raman. Government 
of India University. State Scliolar from 
Allahabad Univ. at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir J. J. Thomson, 1 920-22. 
Joined Indian Meteorological Sorvlce, January 
1923 ; Moterologist, Simla, 1988-20 : Meteoro- 
logist, Karachi, Dec. 1926 to Nov. 1032 
Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society 
London, 1928; Honorary member, Karachi 
Aero Club; Member from India on the 
“ Commission de L’appll^^atlon de la Meteoro- 
logle a* la Navigation At^rlenne **. Permanent 
mumber, Indian Science (Jongress. Meteoro- 
logist, Bombay, Novemlicr 1032. Puhlkatims: 
“ Meteorology of the Persian Gulf and 
Mehran Address : Meherpur P. O,, Nadia. 


BANERJI. SUKtTMAii, Rai Bahadur, b.a.. 
Retire Assistant Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, ft. 6 October 1880. m. to Suhas- 
sini, eldest d. of late Kumar Satyeswar 
Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj. Kduc. : St. Xavier « | 
College, Calcutta; Law class, Oovornraent 
College, Krishnagar ; Bengal Police Training 
School ; obtained First prise in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in ; 

has been on several occasions especially 
mentioni^ in the Annual Administration 1 
Reports of the Calcutta Polloo. Title of 
Ral Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931 and the title of Rai Bahadur 
conferred in June 1935. ApiJolnted Justin 
of the Peace ; promoted to Ag. lleputy 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, tempora- 
rily in 1936, retired in 1936. Address: 
1. Parasar Road, Calcutta. 



BAPNA WAMR-UD-DOWtA, RAI BABADUB 
sir a M. Kt., C.I.E., B.A B.SC LL B 
ft. t4th April 1882. m. ShroeiMti Anand 
F Kumari, d. of the late 
Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan 
of Udalpnr. Edtu.: at 
Maharana*! High School 
Udaipur, Govt, CoUege.i 
Ajmer and the Muir Central 
{College, Allahabad, For 
about a year practised law 
in AJmer-Merwara ; served 
in Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
omeer, appointed District 
and Seesioos Judge In the 
Indcre SUte, 1907; to IJO?. 
to U. H ilidiaraia Tukoji Kao III. 
His Highness’s Second Secretary, 1911 and 


First Secretary, 1913; Home Mtoii^, 
1915; retired on Sp^l pension, 1921; 
Joined Patiala State as a Mdmster : rejetoed 
Holkar State Service as Horae Minister, 1928 ; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Mtoistet 
and President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet ; I^lnie IHnlster and President of 
the Cabinet, 1926 ; to 1939 Ral Bahadur, 1914; 
and 1931 ; a substitute Delegate to 

the Indian Roimd Table Conference, 1981 ; 
Delegate to the Assembly (d the Lea^e ol 
Nations, 1985. Knighted, 1936. Clubs: 
Residency and Yeshwant Clubs, Indc^e. 
Address : Baxibaug, Indore (Central India). 

BARIA, Lt -Col. (Hog.) Hia HIQBBBM MA- 
barawal SURI Sir RAiuiTMHiDi, RUA op : 
K.CJJJ. (1922). ft. 10 July 1889; ones. ^ 
d. Edue.i Rajkumar Collem, Rajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra I^n, ^ to 
Kngland. Served in Buropean War, 1914*16 
and In the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute ol eleven guns. Address: Dovgad 
Baria (Barla State Rly.). 

BARNB, Th* Rt. Rbv. Giobo« ^ DohtoW, 
D.D., M.A. (Oxen), C.l.W. (1923). O.B.B. 
(1919), V.D. (1923) ; Consecrated Bishop of 
lAhore, November 1st 1932. ft. May 6, 1879. 
m. DoroUiy Kate Akerman. Edua : OUf^ 
College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. A«att. 
Master, Summcrflelds, Oxford, 1^2-08; 
Curate of Christ Church, Simla, 19l^*10: 
Chaplain of Blalkot, 1010; Ohaptoln of 
Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 ; and Asstt. Obaphdn 
of Karachi, 191M2. Prlnol;»al, h*wrenoo E. 
Military School, Sanawar, mu mi. Address: 
Bishopsbourne, The Close, Lahore. 

BAEODA WALLA, Salkbhoy KabhWI, Uod- 
Uwl and Businessman, ft, 1884. 

Bombay Municipal Corptiratlon, since 1907, 
Chairman, SUndIng Comraittee, 191^17, and 
of Markets and Gardens Committee, 198^»4 ; 
J.P, and Honorary Presldem^y Maglwrate, 
190H. During Groat Wsr was rraponslWe Jw 
getUng alKMit 30 lacs siibscfUied hto 
community towards War J 

Interest. Inducing Oovernment te issue Wat 
Loans bearing endorsement “Without lnt«- 
est.” Clialnnan, War I^n Commit^ and 
KntortAinment Committee for British and 
Indian woundetl soldiers. Built tomporary 
theatre at Marine Unra ftir 
soldkis. Awarded certificate of merit and War 
Medal for v-*lnuntary sorvloes. NomlnatM 
Member, Br/mluiy Leglalattve 
1016-1921 ; iweeted Member, 

Assembly, 1920-1923. Vice- treaJdtt^ All 
IndU Musllra Federation, 1926. PteaMa^, 
All-India Muslim Hedjaz Confereuw. 1926. 
Zna of 

Altamont Rood, Cumballa HIM, Bombay, 
BARRY, CHAMJW 

Principal, AltchUmn JP 

Feb. 1905. m. Miss MaclaiJIaa Of UujlJk. 
Edue. at R. K. C. Osborne, Bzadfleld OaUaga^ 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Asslstaat Itoa^, 
Bfsbop Cotton 8clmol, Slmto, 1926^1 
gpector of Schoolt, Eawi^i^l 
iSjab, 1932-83; appototed fttoelpal# 
Aittfison College, 1938. 

“Gleaming Arches”, 1929; Whkta Si^ 
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1080; ** Bridges of Song 1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab). Addrett : Altchi- 
son College, Lahore. 

BA8U, Jatindra Nath, M.A., M.L.A., Solicitor. 
b. 7 Feb. 1872. m. Sarala Gliosh. Educ : Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. Has 
been a member of the Bengal liegislative 
Council and Assembly for fifteen years. 
Formerly President of the National Liberal 
Federation of India and the Indian Association, 
Calcutta ; leader of Nationalist Party, Bengal 
Legislative Assembly ; a Delegate from Bengal 
to the Round Table Conferences in England ; 
President, Incorporated Law Society, 
Calcutta ; is connected with several Educa- 
tional and Social service organizations. 
Addreatt : 14a, Balaram Chose Street, Calcutta. 

BATLBY, CLAUD!, A.R.T.B.A., Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, idgo 
l*artner of Messrs. Crogson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects, b. Oct. 1879. 
Kduc, : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Pnictlsod in Kettering. 
Northaots and in I^ndon up to 1913 and 
in Bombay thoreafhtr. Publications : The 
’’Design Development of Indian Architecture*' 
(in three volumes) and sundry urtieles and 
Pilisrs both In England and India on 
ar^tectural subjects. Address : School of 
Art, or Charteied Bank Building, Bombay. 


BATLIWALA, SoaADJi Hohmusji, (B.A. fing-j 
llsh Litemturt! and Latin) b. 21 March, 1878. 
Eduo: St. Xavier's School and College. 
Connected with the Cotton industry ; Repre- 
sentative of Hossrs. Tuta Sons Ltd. and 
General Manager of Empress Mills at Nagpur. 
Member of the Court of Nagpiu* University. 
Bias travelled extensively and studied the eco- 
nomic systems of various countries. Public 
eaiiom : Contributions on financial and 
economic subjects. Address : C. P. Club, 
Nagpur. 


BAVADA, MKHERBAN PARASniTBAHRAO 
Madhavrao alias Bhausarbb Pakdit Part, 
Amatva, Hukmai-Panha, Jahaglrdar of 
Bavada, a Jahagir of 243 square miles area 
witli a population of 61,584 
and a revenue (d|Ra. 180.000. 
is tlio representative of the 
old Deahastha Brahmin 
family of the Cabinet 
Minister of Shivajl the Great 
styled “ Pant Amatya” — 
Finance Minister, b. 17th 
February 1007. Edue. at 
Gagan-Bavada and K(^ha- 
pur. m. Shrlmant 8. 8. 
kamaladevi in J1024, 
daughter of the late tiilef- 
•aheb of Jamkhandi and Shrlmant 8. 8. 
Bhaahlkala Bal^eb In 1933, daughter of 
Bhrimant Sardar M. A. Baste oi Po<ma. 
On 16th December 1931 the Jahaglrdar was 
tnveeted with powers of adiulnis^tton by 
His Highness the Chluitrapati Mahan^aaaheb 
dt Kefihapur, who was pleased to grant to him 
tte ** GhhaUmpati Loyalty Gold Medal ** In 
April 1987. ^ JaWldar attended the 
Coioiiatloa Ceremony orUi Majesty the King- 



Emperor and also visited nine promlnenl 
countries on the Continent, awrardra Corona' 
tioD Medal criminal jurisdiction was enhanced 
and full powers of a Sessions Judge were 
conferred on him in November 1937. He 
is fond of Shikar, Tennis and Indian Music. 
Address : P. O. Madhav-Bag Camp, via 
KoUiapur. (Deccau). 


BEAUMONT, The Hon. Sir John William 
Fisher, M. a. (Cambridge) ; King’s Counsel, 
1930; Chief Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m. Mabel Edith, d. of WiUiam 
Wallace (deceased). Ednt. : Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1809. Called to Bar 
Chancery Division. Lieut., R.G.A., 1916-1918. 
Address: '* Coleheme Court,’* Harkness 
Road. Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


BEDI RAJA, Sir BABA GURBUKBH SINQH, Kt. 
cf. 1916; K.B.E. (1920), C.I.E., 1911; 
received tlUe of Raja in 1921. Hon. Extra 
Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab, b. 1862. 
A lineal descendant and of Guru Nanak, 
I founder of Sikh religion, now head of Snatan 
Sikhs of N. W. F. Province, Punjab and 
Afghanistan. A Fellow of the Punjab and 
Hindu Universities ; was a delegate to the 
Indo-Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. 
Address : Kallar, Punjab. 


BELTALKAR, ShrIPAD KRISHNA, M.A., Ph. D. 
(Harvard Unlv.), I.E.8. (Retd.), b. 11 
Dec. 1881. Education : Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur and Dcccan College, Poona and 
at Harvard, U. 8. A. Joined Bombay 
Educational Department, 1907. Proi. of 
Sanskrit, Deccan (Jollege, 1914-1934 ; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years its Hon . Secretary . Recipient of Koisar- 
i-Hind Silver Medal and Silver Jubilee 
Medal and the title Rao Bahadur. Ptddiea- 
tioHs : ” Systems of Sanskrit Grammar " ; 
Edition and trauslatton of ^avabhutl’a 
Later ” History of Rama ” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of 
Kavyadarsa; Critical edition of Brahma- 
sutrabhashya with Notes and translatkm; 
Basil Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (in Col- 
laboration with Prof. Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vols. 2 and 7 (out of 
the 8 proieoted) ; several papers contributed 
to Oriental Journals or presented to leanied 
Societies. Address : “ Bilvakunja,” Bbam- 

burda, Poona, No. 4. 


BKNJAMIir, VRH. T.KininrTLLA,B.A.,Areh- 
deaooD of Kottay amain ce July 1922. Formcf' 
ly Ineombent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayaas* 
1895-1022 : Aettng Principal, OJfJ,, Knkta* 
yam, 1912-18, Surrogate, 1922, BMimp*! 
Commissary, 1923. PmMuwMors; (In Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the EpiaUes to the Hobmwt; 
Notes on the BpMJet to tlm TbcMSkmlans: 
DoTotional Stuoy of the Blhle. Editor of 
** Treasury of Knowledge and Family 
Friend.*’ Addms : Eottaynm. 
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15ENNETT, Geohue Iuankst, M.8c., M.itidi. 
C.B.. M.I. Mech.B., JJ»., Chief 

Engineer, Bombay Port Truet. b. 1884. m. 
Frances Sophia Bennett. Educ.: Stockport 
Orammar School, Manchester University. 
Assistant Engineer (Bridges), O.I.P., 
lftlO-1916 ; Port Engineer, Chittagong, 
1918’ 1919; Bx. Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1919-24 : Senior Executive Engineer. 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief 
Engineer. Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Clilef 
Engineer, 1930 ; Ag. Chairman, 1938. Addrem : 
Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BENTHALL, SIR Edward Charles, Kt., Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co., Calcutta and F. W. Heil- 
gers A Co., Calcutta, since 1929 ; «. of Kevd. 
Benttialland Mrs. Bontliall. b. 26th November 
1898. m. 1918 Hon’ble lluth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford ; one 
son. Bdue : Eton (King's Scholar), King's 
College, Cambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-16, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded). Staff War Office 1918-19. Direct- 
or of numerous Companies; Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1926-32; Governor, 1928-30; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1932-1936; Vice-President, 1934 ; President, 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932.1936; Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1931-32; Iteservc 
Bank of India, 1935-36; Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee, 1931 ; Council of 
State 1932-8 ; Bengal Legislative Assembly 
1934-5; Bengal Lcg^lativo Council 1937-38. 
Jddreis : 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 

BENZIGEB, The Most Rev. aloxsiub Mart. 

0. C.D., b. Einsoedelo, Swttserland, 1864, 
Kdue.: Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside. Came 
to India, 1890 Bishop of Tabae, 1900; Assistant 
to tlie Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 1926. 
Retired as Bishop of QuUon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antinoe 
(Antinopolls) in recomitlon of bis merits. 
Addrest : Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

BERKELEY-HILL. Lt.-Col. Oweh Alfred 
ROWLAHD, M.A., M.D., Ch.B. (Oxon.), 

M.R.C.8. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), F.R.A.S.B., 

1. M.S. b. 22 Deo. 1879. m. Kunhimanny, d. 
of Nellary Ilamotti. Educ : at Rugby 
S<^ool, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. 
Ser%’ed throughoot Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned In Despatches. Presi- 
dent, wdian Psychological Association; 
Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Assodation of Psycho-Analysis. 
Publicatioiu : Nmnerons articles in scientific 
journals. Addre$» : Randii, Bihar and Orissa. 

BBWOOB, Sir Gdrdhath Vbkkatesh, B.A. 
(Bom,), B.A. (Cantab.), Kt., C.I.B., I.C.8., 
Dlmctor- General of Posts and Telegraphs. 
b. 20 Nov. 1888. m. Miss Tungstal Mnd- 
bolkar. Edwe.: Deecan Coll., Poona, and 
Sydney Sussex Coll., Cambridge. Under- i 
Secretary to Govt., C. P., Dy. Commls- 
tkNier, Chanda; Postmaster-General, Btbar 
and Orissa and Central Cinics; Dy. 


Director-Ucuexal of Posts and Telegradis, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, IfoiiUMiy 
Clircle; Indian Delegate to the Air MaU 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929. 
Addrettt: Delhi aud Simla; ** Shrl Krishna 
Niwas," Poona 4. 

BHABRA, HoRNASJI JlHAKUiR, M.A.,D.LItt., 
J.P.,C.I.E., Hon. Pres. Magte., Fellow of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, dejputed 
os a delegate to the Congress of Imperial Unh 
versitios 1926 by the Universities of Bmnbay 
and M>^rc. 6. 27 Juno 1852. m. Miss JseIhU 
Edaljco Batlwala. Edue : Elphlnstmte 

College and in England. Assit. lYofsstor, 
Elphinst(me College, 1874-76 ; Ylce-Jhrlnelpal 
and l^ofessor of Logic nud Ethics, Central 
College, Bangalore, 1870; Prlncipm, Malta- 
raja’s OiUcgo, M^^sore, 1884 ; Education 
Scoxotftry to Oovcriiment, Mysore, 1890 ; 
Inspector-General of kklucatlon in Mysore, 
1805-1909; Munlr-ul-TaUm (Mysore) 1909. 
Ptib. : S|>ecial Report on Manual Training In 
Schools of Qonerar ]*klucailon ; Report on the 
Education of Pars! Boys, 1920 ; a Visit to 
AuNtrali)in Universities, 1923 ; a Visit to 
British Universities, 1926; Modern Crema- 
tion and ParsccH, 1022 ; rfjsignod the direc- 
torship of Tattt i£. E. P. 8. Co, AddrtM * : 
8-10, Littl(> Oibi)8 Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 0. 

BHAIBUN SlNOHJI BAHADUR, COLONEL 
Maharaja Ski 8m, K.C.S.I. b, 15th 
StJpiember 1879. Kduc: Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Appointment; Companion to 
H. H. tile Mniiurnja of Bikaner. 
189.6, and accompanied him In his Indian 
Tour In 1890. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1808 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
nnd the last Oiblnet. Also acted as Freskleni 
of Council during H.U.’s visits to Europe. 
Now In oliarge of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace. Badakarkniuia 
Devasthan and Government General Records, 
and copying dept., Bikaner State. Is Hon. 
Col. of the SttdaJ Light Infantry and Pso'sonal 
A. D. C. to the Maharaja. Pubiieaiiofu : 
Btiairavbilas, Blialrubbinou and Baslkbliiod. 
Son and heir : Heroji Sri Ajit Slnhji Sahib. 
Addresi : Blkaler. 

BHANDARI jaqan Nath. Bid Bahadur, 
Bai Ratan, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrlmati Ved Xunwarjl. 
Edue : Government College, Lahore, and l4iw 
CoUege, Lahore. Practised at Feroxepar tUI 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Private Booeiary, 

I 1914 ; served there till 1922 os PoUtloa} Seer s* 
Ury and Officiating Dewan ; left Serv^ and 
resumed pmcUoe at High Court, Lahore ; 
^pointed Dewan. Idar State, 14^1. Addraif ; 
wmiiiatnagar, Idar State. 

BHABGAVA, Rai Bahadur, Pandit Jawabar 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, H^i Courts Isi- 
bore, b, 1st Oct. 1870. m. d. of I. Modao La). 
Bbargava of BewarL Edue: SItsa M4i. Scimol, 
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BAwarl M. B. bcbool, Loliure Hlaslou Ooli.,| 
Xiftliora. Oovornroent Coll, aod Law School. 
Freildoat, Bar AMOon., Hiesar ; gob Durbar 
Hedal and War Loan Sanad ; acted as 8ec> 
rotary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Bleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund ; 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916*20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-2y. Life member, 8t.,Tohn Ambulance 
Association and Vice-Chairman, District 
Centro at Hissar. Granted Silver Jubilee 
Modal in 1935. Address : Hissar, (Punjab). 


BEATS, GOTlllD CBIKNAJI, M.A. (Bom.). 
5, 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Edue: Deccan 
College. Professor In Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895, 1918 and from 193J to 1933. 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon College, 
Saugli, from 1910 to 1028; retired in 1033. 
Pulnications i Principles of Economics, Trave. 
Series In 10 Volumes ; Lectures on Bociology 
Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts. (All In Marathi). Speecho-s 
and Essays (in English) ; Kant and Shan- 
karacharya. Sir Walter Scott (in Marathi), 
Hist<uy of Modem Marathi Literature. 
Address : Willingdon College Post, Dlst. 
•atara. 


BHATIA, Likut.-Colonei, Sohan Lal, M.A., 
M.D., B.Ch. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. (London), 
P.U.8.E, (1932), F.C.P.S. (Bombay). M.C. 
(1018), I.M.8., Princliml, Grant Medical 
College and SuiH'rintendeut, J. J. Group of 
Hospitals, Bombay, since 1937. b. 5 Aiig. 
1891. m. llaj Klslioric. Educ : Cambridge 
Cnlv. (Peterhuuse) and 8t. Thomas’s Hospital, 
l^ndon. Casualty Officer and Resident 
Anaesthetist, Clinical Assist., Cliildreirs De- 
partment ; House Burgeon, Ophthalmic House 
Surgeon, 8t. Thomas's Hospital, London. 
Joined l.M.S. 1917 ; saw active service with 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (105th Mah- 
n^ta Light Infantry), 1918 ; appeinted 
Professor of l*h>'siology, Grant Medical 
College in 1920, Dean hi 1925. PtMictUions : 
A number of scientific i>apers in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Roscar(^ and Indian 
Medical Gazette. Address : “ Two GaUes ", i 
Mount Pleasant Rood, Malabar Hill, Bombay. | 


BHATT, Prabrashankkr Bamohardra, 

bfdongs to the Gujarati Brahmin Community, 

the only son of the late Mr. Ramchandra 
Madhavram Bhatt. C.B.E., J.P., M.L.C. 6. 

10th February 1909. Educ.; 
Hew High School and 
Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Entered his 

father's business since 1929, 
was appointed the Managing 
Director, after the death of 
his fatlior, of The Creaoent 
I Insurance Co., Ltd., a Pro- 
! gressive life Insurance 
j Office. A member of J. J. 
Group Hospital Committee, 
G, M. C. Hostd Trust Cora- 
miUee, O. T. Hospital Committee, Governor's 
Hos^ltAl Fund, Managing Committee of the 
Ctdlaren’s Aid Society, Kxeouth'c Committee 
of the B. P. O. A., AMUBlatHm of Indian Indus- 
tries, Social Service Hlpgne, Director In Three 
Electric Cos., and vaiiOM otW medical. Social 



Educational Institutions. Was awards 
Coronation Medal in 1037. Donated 21 Lm 
of Rupees for the construction of a Hosh 
for the Students of the Grant Medical CoUegi 
Bombay, in memory of his father, dim 
Member of the Cricket Club of India an 
Royal Western Indian Turf Club. Address 
Ramchandra Mansion, 487, Sandhurst Boac 
Bombay 4. 

BHAVNAGAR, Lieut. H. H. Maharaja Sii 
Krishra Kumar Sirhji, K. C. s. I., Maha 
RAJA or; b. 19th Hay 1912, s. lathe 
Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhavsinti 
TakhtaslnhJI, K.0.8.L, July 1919. Edue, 
Harrow, England. Installed with full power 
1981 ; married 1931. Address: Bhavnagai 
Katiiiawar. 


BHIWANDIWA LLA, SiB DobBABHO' 
Hormcbji, Kt., J.P. ; son of late Khai 
Bahadur Hormosji Manekji Bhiwandiwfdia 
b. 20th March 1001 ; succeeded to <h 
estate in 1920 ; Kuiglitcd June 1934 
m. Manokbai, d. of Mr. 

Khurshodii Limji, Nov. 

1036. Banker, Industrialist, 

I etc. ; President, Bran 
I Municipality ; Governor, 

Aeronautics Training 
Centre of India ; Director, 

Central Bank of India, Ltd.: 

British India General 

Insurance Co., Ltd.; The 
Indian National Airways, 

Ltd. ; Neon Signs (India), 

Ltd. ; Dry Ice CoriM>ratloii 
of India, Ltd. ; Electrical Undertakings Ltd. 
Kaiser-I-Hlnd Insurance Co. ; Nosik-Deolal 
Electric Supply Co. ; Khamgaon Klectri 
Supply Co. ; Maudwa FCrries, Ltd. 

Khushrove Spiuningand Weaving Co., Ltd 
of Mehshed (Iran) ; B. M. D. Agency Ltd. 
Bombay ; New l^ablad Mills, Colmbaton' 
Kiiver-RaJ Mills Ltd. ; Tlie Rlpon Clul 
Bombay ; The Orient Club, Bomb^ 
Cricket Club of India, Bombay ; Th 

Bombay Flying Club ; Roehanara Club, Nei 
Delhi ; The New Club. Poona ; Royal Westeri 
India Turf Club: Willingdon Sports Clul 
etc. Address: 85, Guile Parade, Cedaba 
Bombay, 



BHOPAL, H. H. SlKARDXR 8 aui,at Nawa 
I vnEHARUirMuLX Sir Mohammad Hamedui 
LAH Khar, N a wad of, G.0.8.L (1932), 0.0.1. 1 
(1929). 0.8 J. (1921), C.V.O. (19i^). 6. 9tli8ep 
1894 : Is the Ruler of the soooiid most Imw 
UntMohammadan State of India, m. 1005 H( 


Highness Malmoona Sultan Shah Bano ] 
Sahlba ; suooeedod in 1020 mother, Her I „ 
nen Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. Q.CJSJ 
G.C J.B., C.I., Q.B.B. Haa throe daughter 
the eMeag of whom Nawab Gaubar-«*Taj 
Ablda Sultan Begam is the hcdress-pfosamjAlw 
Address: BhopiS , Central India. 

BHORB, Sir JoesTH Wiluam. K.C.I.B., C.B.1{ 
(1920), O.I.E. (1928), K.C.S.J^ LCJ 
5. 0th AprU 1878, m, to Margaiet Wilkie BtoM 
M.B., cK B. (Si. Andrews); ILRE. 

Deooan OoUe)^ Foona, and UalvsfsE 
College, London, Under Sooy.. Govt, of Etadw 
1910; JDewan of Oochln ffibUs, 1914-1919 
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Py. Director of a^il Supplies, 1919 ; Seore- 
ton^ to the High Oornmar. for India, London, 
19^ ; Ag. High Commsr. for India in Uie 
United Kingdom. 1922-1923; Secretarv to 
Goyemment of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Healtii and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Ciounoil, Kovcmber 1 92c 
to July 1927 ; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Eeoords. 
on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Beforms, 1928-30. Ex- Member, 
Vloerov's Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Eailways. 
Addreu: National Bank of India. Madras. 




BHOSLE, Dattajibao Mapbavrao, Chief 
Secretary to H. H. the Chhatrapati Maharaja- 
saheb of Kolhapur. A 15th June 1003. m. 
Annusuyabai 1920. Educ. ; Pauchganl, St, 
Mary's High School, Bom- 
bay & Baldwin’s, Banga- 
lore. Financial Secretary to 
H. H., 1926-1929. Huzur 
Chltnls. 1929. Acting Dewan 
1930-1931. Chief Secretary, 
1931. Acting Prime Minister, 
1932-1933. Was Chairman 
of the Kolhapur Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions held in 
1927 A 1029 and also of the 

Reception Committee of 

17th Session of Marathi 
Literary Conference at which H. H. the 
Maharaiasaheb of Baroda presided. Director 
of Kolhapur Sugar Factory and the Bank 
of Kolhapur Ltd. President of the New 
Education Society and Prince Shivail Free 
Boarding House, Kolhapur, llecipient of 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 
and Coronation Modal in 1937. Addreu: 
Sukha Niwaa, Kolhapur Kesidency. 


BIKANER, Maharaja of. See Indian Ptinceh 
Section, 


for yean been Hon. Physician of the Hoapitoi; 
acted as Hon. Consulting Visiting Physleiaii to 
Dr. Bahadurjt’s Sanatorium at Deoiall from 
1 910 till he resigned ; Hon. Physician, Ooeuldaa 
Tejpal Hospital ; has been Examiner, Bombay 
University , la Bacteriology and in Medicine ; 
founded 24 years ago at Poona a Sanatorium 
for consumptives wbenoe it was tubae<iuently 
removed to Panchgani. Was awarded the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in June 19S6. 
Addrett: Wassiamal Building. Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

BILLIMORTA, (Mrs.) Gulestan Bustom fate 
Gulestan Bahadti^i), M.A., Licentiate, Trinity 
College of Music, London. Obtained varlouB 
University and College 
Bcholarsiilps. Is a Fellow of 
the Bom Day University, 
elected by the Registers 
Graduates. Twice cletited 
member of the Academic 
(Council and recently 
elected to the Syndicate of 
the Bombay University. 

Twice appointed (Chairman 
of the Board of Pa|>er 
Setters and Moderators at 
the Matriculation, and 
University representative on the Provlnolal 
School Book Committee. Connected with 
many Women’s Associatiom either as Pre- 
sident or Treasurer or Secretary or member 
of the Executive. Gave evidence before 

g overnment commissions on education, 
efore the University Commission and the 
Franchise Committee. Takes keen Interest 
in her imsband’s Bel- Air Sanatorium at 
Panchgani for consumptives. Publications ; 
Joint Author of " Governance of India ” and 
also of ” Constitution, Functions and Finance 
of Indian Munlr^lpalitles ” a book favourably 
reviewed by the Press, including the London 
Timee LiUrary Supj>len%ent. 



BILGRAMI, Sykd AKKRt. HOK. Nawab Sin 
Aribl Juno Bahadur, Kt. cr. 1938 ; Meml)or, 
Executive Council, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, in charge of Army, Medical and 
General Departments ; b. Hydcnit>a<l, Deccan, 
2 Oct. 1874 ; «. of late Nawab Iroad-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, Syed Uosain Bilgraml, once Member 
of India Council ; m. 1902 ; three s., three d. 
Bduc. .’Nizam (k>Uege, Hyderabad. Served 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government for 40 years 
as District Collector, Army Secretary, Minister 
of Paigaiis, Minister for Commerce, Industries 
and Co-op^tlve Departments, Minister for 
Puldio Works Department. Reereatione : 
Tennis and other light out-door games. Add- 
re$$ : KtoiratAbad, Hydetabod, Deccan. 


BILLIMOBIA, Dr. Ritstomji Bomohji. 
BJl. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Edue: 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College. Was awanied Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery ; awarded 
Grey’s Medal for Anaton^. Appointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
CoU^, 1907; resign^, 1910; Lord Raay 
Ledlurerat Grant Medical College. 1910-1918 ; 
hat been Hon. Bacteriologist to the Pamee 
General Hospital from Its beginning and ha* 


BILLIMORTA, SIR SHZPOORJCB BOMORJRX, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
8rm of S. B. BUllinorla A Co., Acfxiuntants 
and Auditors and BberiR for 1935. b. 27 
July 1877. M. Jerbai, d. of BhicajI N. Dalai 
(1906). Bdtic : St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors* Council, Bombay ; Member 
of the City of Bombay Impnnreinent Trust 
Gommiltce.Vioo-PresMent, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, 1B2Z-27 ; President, Indian Mtr- 
diants' Chambr>r, 1927^8; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inonlrr Oemunittes. 
1927-28. President. Indian Ohmnher of 
Commerce in Great Britain. 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board : Tmstes N. M. 
Wadta Charities. The Farsi nnohi^at Piind 
and Profiles, Sir Jamsetjse Jesleebhoy 
Charity ilrands and a number of other dtoHty 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt, 
of Bombinr to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bawlore; Membmr 
(A the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
CkdJcge of Gommeree, Bombay 1 oo-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Frovtodal BiAnmi of 
the Countess of Dufferln Fund, Delhi; held 
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the rank ot Dist. Grand Warden of the Grand 
IxMige of All Scottish treemasonry in India ; 
is the Grand Sui)orintendent of the Dtet. 
Grand Boyal Chapter In India and founder 
and First JUnster of Lodge Justice and Peace 
(B.C.) ; appointed Sheriff for 1936. Addrea : 
18, Ciiffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BIMLA Bkvi, Shrimati. b. June 1903. She 
is tile 4tli daughter of B. Bhagwat Bahaya 
a renowned Vakil, a well known musician, 
a good educationist and a leading member 
of Arrah Bar Assoiiiatlon, 
now retired on account 
of his old age. Edtir,. : 
Privately at home. m. 1019 
to tlie Second Son B, Madam 
Makund Parsad of late 
Muntazim Saheb of Duin- 
raou Eaj. Has three sons 
and tiiree daugiitcrs. Tlie 
oldest daughter named Maha- 
vidya alias Baby is in 
Mahila Vidya Pith (Uillege 
at Atialiabad and is the 
rectnient of several cups and medals awarded 
to her In the All Iiulla Competitive Music 
Conference heid at Allaliabad in the month 
of October 1938. Site acquits very nicely 
herself in music and has got special taste in 
Domestic Science. I'ho Muntazim family is 
one of the res|MH*t(vblo Kaysatlia families of tlie 
Sahabnd district in Bcliar. Is a well renowned 
lady in Behars Hindi Writer and Poetess, 
has secured Medals and diploma Saliitya- 
Clmudrika ” and “ llama ’* on writings. 
Her articles have l»een puiilished In almost 
all the leading Hindi Magazines of India. 
Her books are l»ciiig prescribtHl for the Matri- 
culation class l»y the Patna University as 
well as by the Text Book Iknninlttct*, 
Beliar, She is the first Beliaree lady to be 
appointed member for the Board of Studies 
of the Patna University in Hindi and in 
Deinostic Science. Is fiigidy Interested in 
tlie so<*lal and fMiiieational uplift of w’omen. 
Addffss: Muntazim Bstate, Dumraou, E. 
I. Ky. 

BIHLA. OUANSUYAU Da8S, MHlowner. Merchant 
and Fiamindar. b, 1892. Managing Directoi 
of Blria Brottiers Lttl., Member of Council, 
Benares Hindu University ; President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1924 ; 
Prealdent. Federation of Indian (.’lianibers 
of Commerce, 1929 ; Meinlier, Indian Fiscal 
Commission ; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council; Member, Royal CummlsMon on 
Labour, 1930; Kinployors* delegate to 
International i^bonr Cmiferenoe at Geneva, 
1927 ; Member, Second Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930. Addms ; 8, Royal Kxcliange 
Plane. Calcutta. 

BIRLSV, Sin Frakk. D.C.M. (1916), M.L.C, 
Mawmlng Director. Best & Co.. Ltd., Madras 
b. 8th July 1883. m. Rvdyn CUfton of 
Perth, W. A. KulgliU'd. 1937. Addr€$$ : O/o 
Best A Co.. Ltd.. Mailras. 

BLACKWRLL. THS HOR. JOSTICS (SIR) Crcii. 
PATRtOK, Kt. (1938), M.B.B.<MU.I>iv.l919); 
High Court Judge. Bombay. 6. 8 Novumber 
1^1 .m, to XRiguerlte Franeen, (Kalser-l-hlnd 
GfM Medal) eldest d. of the late J. A. 
TUleuid, M. V. O, 1^: Blaokheathl 


Proprletai^ School and City of Londmi 
School ; HoUier Greek Scholar, Unhr. Collide, 
London, 1901 ; Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford, 1901 ; Ist Class Classical 
Honour Moderations, 1903, 2nd Clau LIU. 
Hum., 1905 ; B. A., 1906 ; Secretanr of 
Oxford Union Society, 1904 ; msi- 
\ dent, Wadham College Athletic Club- 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple, 1907, 
and went the Northern Circuit ; Lieut., T. F. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and in 
Minist^ of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war; 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923 ; appotntod a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1926. 
Addreit : “ Rylstone ”, PedderRoad, Bombav. 
Clubs : DevonHbirc, London; Yacht Chib, 
Byculla, Willingdon, Cricket Club of India, 
Bombay. 

BLANDY, Edmond Nioolas, B,A. (Oxon.) 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit. C.S.l. (1939), I.C.8. 
b. 31st July. 1886. m. Dorothy Kathleen (nee 
Marshall). Educ : Clifton and Balltol. Asst.. 
Magte. and Collr., Dacca, 1910 ; Sub-Div. 
Officer, Munshi^nJ. Dacca, 1912; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration (Committee, 
1913 ; Under Seoretury, linanee Dept., Govt.of 
Bengal, 1914, in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916; 
Addl. Dist. and Sessions Judge, Khulna, 1917; 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later In addition Controller of Hoatlle 
Firms, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 


Tax. Bengal, 1922 ; Magto. and CuUr., Bukar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1927 ; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Govemroent of 
Bengal, Finance Depart.inont, 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1933i C.l.E. 
1933 ; Offg. Chief Secretary, Govoniment of 
Bengal. 1934-36 7 months, ditto 1930 4 months, 
1087-38 Special duty Finance Dept,, Govt, of 
Bengal, 1988-39 In addition President, Chauki- 
dari Enquiry Committee. Addngi : Bengal 
Club. Calcutta. 

BLA8CHECK, ARTHUR DAVID, FcUow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; 1>. Occ. Munich, (1910). 
Ins^tur- General of Forests to the Govt, 
of India, b. 16Ui Jan. 1879. m. Hden, 2nd d. 
of the Late C. Usbome of Berkshire. Educ . 
Foisted School ; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers HUl, Indian Forest Service, 
IhinJab, 1 900 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1029; Inspector- General of Forests 
to the Govt, of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and CoD^e, lOSO, 
RetirHi on 8th July 1934. Address : C/o 
Messrs. C'oults &. Co., 15, Lombard Street. 
Loialon B. C. 3. 

BOAQ, OiORflM TowMSBMD, M.A. (Cambridge). 
C.l.E. (1928), C.8.I. (1936), I.C.8.. Cbiri 
Secretary, to the Government of Madras. 
6. November 12, 1884, Educ .* Westminster 
(1897 to 1903), and Trinity College, Cnm- 
I^Be, (1903 to 1907). Passed Into t^ 
1.0.8. In 1907 and Joined the Serrim ta 
Madras In 1008. Adims: Mndtaa Chih, 
Madras. 
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BOBifj, Rajah Sih SwimiAOHEi.APATRi 
Eamakrishna Ranqa Bow Bahadur. 
K.G.I.B., Sri Ravu. Rtjah of Bobbin. 6. 20 
Feb. 1901. Educ : Bobbin, privately. As- 
cended Gadi ill 1920. Member, Oouncil of 
State, 1925-27. Member, Madras Legislative 
Ckmiicil, 1930. Hon. A, 1). r. to H. K. the 
Governor of Madras from .Tan. 1930; Pro- 
Chanccllor, Andhra ITniversity from 1931. 
Chief Minister to Government of Madras, 
1932-37. Addretii : Bobbin, Vlzagapatam 
Hist. 

BOMBAY, R. C. Archlshop of, since 1037; 
Most Rev. Tlioroas d’Esterrc Roberts, .S.J.; 
b. Lt* Hawe, France, 1893. Addre»» : 
Archbishop's House, Bombay. 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. See Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 


BOMON-BEHRAM. SIR JKHANOIR BOMOHJI, 
KT. (1934), B.A., LL.B., J.F. (Solicitor), 
Bombay. Merchant. 6. July 1868. Edue. : St. 
Xavier’s and BIphin stone College. Juris- 
prudonoa Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar. Practised as an Attorney for about 
20 years, then became partner in C. Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 6 years. Gave up 
business to do public service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919; 
member of Standing Committee, 192l«22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1028-29 ; Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan. to March 1928 and January to 
December 1929 ; Chairman of Law, Procedure 
andEleotions Committmi, 1030-81 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee. J. J. and other Hospitals ; 
Representative of Bomlmy Municipal Corpora - 1 
tion on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee | 
Technical Institute and on the Board of 
Fort Trust and on the Board of Leper Asylum 
Horae ; President of Corporation, and First 
Mayor of Bombay, 1931-32. Honorary 
Presidency Single sitting Magistrate, Director 
of several Joint Stock Companies. Addrea : 
Sea View, Warden Road, Bombay. 


BOSK, SUBHAS Chandra, b. 1897 ; Educ ; in 
C^aiciitta and Cambridge. Entered l.C.S., 
but resigned in 1921 to Join non-co-operation 
movement ; was Manager of the Forward, 
Calcutta, 1922-24 ; served as Chief Executive 
OtHcer of the Calcutta Corporatkm. 1924 ; i 
was arrested under Regulation HI of 181S ; 
was elected meml>er of the Bengal LegMative 
Council whUe under detention ; took promi- 
nent part during ratifoyraka movement ; was 
interned as State prisoner but was released in 
order to enable him to proceed to Europe for 
medical treatment; was for several years 
President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee ; President, Indian National 
(Congress, Feb. 1938. Re-elected President. 
Indian National Congress, Feb. 1939; resigned 
April 1939. Addrti$ : Calcutta. 


IBADFIELD, ERNKST WlIXUH CHAEtM* 
K.B.. M.S., F.R.C.8., O.B.K. (1918); C.I.E. 
(192S>. Director-General of Indian Medical 
Wvioe. b. Umy 1880 9S. lUrgarrt 

Annie Barnard. Edue : King F/lwara's 
gciiool. Binnlnfi^am; St. Mary's Hospital 
and St. BaiihokHnew’s Hospttal, Loboob; 
SnrgeoB-OoM^nil, Bombay, 1986-37. Addreu : 
Delhi sod StBilB. 


BRAHMACHARI. SIR UPINDRA KaTR, Kt. 
Or. 1934: Bai Bahadur, cr. 1911 : KaUar-l- 
Hind (Gold), 1924 ; M.A.. M.D.. Ph.D., F.ILA, 
S.B., Professor of Tropiiutl Medicine, (Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta ; iHiysiolan, 
Chittaranjan Hospital, (^Icutta ; Consulting 
Physician ; Research Worker ; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1930; IVesldenti 
Indian Chemical Society, (Calcutta, 1936 ; 
Founder, Brahmachari Research Institute, 
Calcutta ; of Science, Bangalore ; Fellow, 
Ro^l Society of Medicine, and Royal Society 
of 'Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, London ; 
Hony. Fellow. State Medical Faculty of 
Bengal ; Fellow, National Institute of Sclonoes 
of India; Fellow, Indian Chemical Society. 
b. 7th June 1875. m. 1898, Nani Bala Devi. 
Educ: Hugh 11 College. Bengal; Presidency 
College and MediiAil Collcgt', Calcutta. 

I Coat«*s Medalist and Winner of GriAth Me- 
morial l*rlzc, rsakmtta University ; Ifinto 
Medalist, C'alcuttu Si'liool of Tropical Medicine 
and Hj'gionc ; Sir William Jones Medalist, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Research 
Worker under Indian Rt^search Fund Associa- 
tion (1920-20), etc. Add™ : 82/8, Corn- 
j wallis Street and 19, London Street, (ialcutta. 


BRAY, Sin Edward Hirnw, Ki., rr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, lilllanders, Arbutlinot^ & Co . ; 
Ex-Presldent, Bengal (3iaml»er of Commeree. 
Member of Imperial J.eglslatlve ('ouncll. 
Controller of (iontraets, Army Headquarters, 
b. loth .\|)rll 1874 ; m. 1912, Con^-tancc. d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Educ. : Cliarter- 
lionse. Trinity i’ollcge, Cambridge. Address* 
Glilaiider Honse, ('aleutta. 


BRAYNK, Frank Luoard, M.C., C.I.E. 
(1937), Ckrmraissioncr, Rural Rcoon- 
stmetion, Punjab, b. Jan. 6, 1882 m. Iris 
Goodeve Goble, 1020. Edue : Monkton 
Coin 1)0 School and Pembroke Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Joined I.C.H., 1905 ; Military Service, 
France, Palestine, etc., 1915-10. M.C. 1018. 
PutdicationM : Village Uplift in India (1026); 
Socrates In an Indian Village (Oxford 
Unlv. Press) ; Tlic Remaking of Village India 
(Mug the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Unlv. Press); The Boy Scout 
in the Village; Pits; A sclwme or Rural 
Reconstruction ; (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore, 
1931); Hocrates persists la India and The 
Indian and the English Village (Oxford 
University Press) 1 932. The Village Dynamo 
(R. S. M. Gulab Singh A Sons, Lahore) 1034; 
Rural Ib'ooDstnictkm -A Note, Government 
l^oss (Lahore, 1934) ; Socrates at Schoed 
(Oxford Press) 193.5. " Wture Notes 1936 
Better Villages” (Oxford Piets) 1987. 
Second Edltiof), 1938. Addreu: Lahore. 
Punjab ; and The Glebe, Ashlll. Norfolk. 


BRTND, osN. SIR John Edward Spbrorr, 
K.C.B. (1036). K.B.E. (1935), C.B. (1928), 
C.M.O. (1918), D.S.O. (1915), G.O.C.-ln-CI.; 
Southern (kmiinand. b. 9th Feb. 1878 . 
m. Dorothy M. 8. (d. 1924); two $. one d. 
Educ. ; Welltogton College ; R.M.A., Wool- 
wich. Entered Army, 1S97 ; Captain, ; 
Adjutant. 1908-06; Major. 1914; Bt. U.- 
1916 ; Bt, Col., 1919 ; CoL 1920 ; MMor 
. General, 1980; U. Genl., 1086; (leB,t^. 
i D.A. 44 .M. 6 ., 1914 ; 0.8.0, (2), 1916 ; O J.O. 
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(1). 19ie; Brlmdlet-Oeneral O. B., 1917; 
0<%«el on BUS, General Btaff, 

IreUadt 1019'192a ; Deputy Director at War 
Office, 1923>26 ; Col. Gomdt. B. A., Aldertdiot 
CiHnmand, 1925-27 ; Brigadier, Oeueral HtufT, 
Aldershot Command, 1927-30 ; A.D.G. to the 
King, 1928-30 ; H. Q. B. A. , India, 1030-31 ; 
D. 0. G. 8., Army Headquarters, India, 1081 
88 ; Commander, 4th Division, 1933-85 ; Coui- 
mander-ln-Chtef, International Force in the 
Saar, 1984-36 ; Lieutenant of Tower of 
London, 1985-36 ; Adjutant General in India, 
1086-87. Addreti : Ciommand House, Poona. 

BROOMFIELD, Robert Stonbhousb, Mr. 
Justice, B.A. (Oantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court. Bombay, b. 1 Doc. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton. Edue : City of 
London School and Christ's College, Caiubridge. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1005 ; 
Judge, High Court, November 1029. Addreu : 
Murrayfleld, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BUCK, Sib Edward John.o.B.b. (1918).C.B.E. 
(1918), Kt. (June 1929), late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now Adviser to 
Associated Press of India; Ctiairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, and Kalka Simla iClectrlo Coy. 
b. 1802 ; m. Annie Margaret, d. of late I 
General Sir E. M. Jennings, K.O.B. Edue. : 
St. John's College. Hurstpierpoint. Assistant 
and Joint Secretary, Countess of Dufferiit's 
Fund for 28 years. Mon. Sec., Executive 
Committee “ Our Day'* in India 1917-28. 
PuiblieatUm : " Simla, Past and Present" 
(two Editions). Addre$» ’ Simla and Delhi. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maiiakao Baja of. Ses Princes' 
section. 


BUBDON, Sir Ernest, B.A.. Oxon ; 

K.C.I.E. (1034); C.l.E. (1021); C.S.I. (1926); 
Knighthood (1931) :K. O. O. St. S. 1930; 
Auditor-General of India, b. 27 Jan. 1881. 
m. Unry (died 1934) d, of Rev. W. Fair- 
weatlior, D.D. Dunnikler, Manse, Kirkcaldy, 
Fife. Edue : Edinburgh Academy ; Uni- 
versity Collrae, Oxford (Sohoiar). Entered 
Indian Civil ^rvloe, 1905 ; Financial Under- 
secretary to Punjab Government, 1911, 
and to Government of India, 1914 ; 

Financial Adviser , Mesopotamian Expeditio- 
nary Force, 1018*19: Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, Govt. of India. 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis. Council, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Army Depaft- 
mont and Member of Legislative Assembly, 
1 022*26; Secretary to Government of India, 
Finance Department, and Member of Council 
of State, 1027*20. Address: Simla and New 
Delhi. 


BUBDWAN, ail Buat Cband Martab 
Maharajadbiraja Bahadur of, Q.C.I.B.. 
er. ]924.K.C.8.I..cr. 1011, K.C.LE., er. 1000, 
I.O.Mner. 1900 ; F.K.Q.8.. F.B.8U1., F.R.C.I.. 
rjC3Jk.. M.B.A.S.: Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edln., 1026. A 10 Ooi. 1881; a 
Member of Srd C3asa In Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit tor eoosplcaoiis oourage 
displayed b> him in the Overtoun Hall, Ou* 
ottUa, 7 Nov. 1906 ; adopted by late Mahars* 
JadhiraM and siicoec^ed. 1887. aasuinlM duurge 
of senundari, 1003 ; two «. two 4. wudwan 


(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
Slit in wealth and importance among the 
gieat Bengal aemindaris. Has travettiKl 
much in India ; made a tour through Gen^l 
Europe, and visited British Isles In 1006 
when be was received by King Edward; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1900- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive CouncU, 
1018 : Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1010*24 ; Vice-Prestdont, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1022 to April 
1024 ; Member of the Indian Beforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1024 ; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry (Committee, 1924* 
25 ; a nominated member of the Council ^ 
State, 1026 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London. 1026, when he 
was received by King George V ; Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1026. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1008. President, AgrL 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1012 ; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1011-18 ; again from 
1025 to 1927 ; then again from 1985. 
Trustee of the Victoria Memorial. Calcutta, 
since 1914; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Erapress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12: 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. Publications : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a Euro{>can Tour); Meditations; 
The Indian Horlson ; etc. Heir: Maharaja- 
dhiraja Kumar Sahob Uday Cband Mabtab, 
B.A.,M.L.A., Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Baj 
since 1927; Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate. 1030-36 an<l again Dewani BaJ 
from Dec. 1036; Private Secretary to the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the Imperial 
Conference, London, 1926. b. 14 July 1905. 
Address: Tim Palace. Burdwan; Bljay 

Manxll, Allpore, Calcutta; The Retreat, 
Kurseong, B^gal ; Bosebank, Darjeeling; 
Mosapher Manxll. Agra, U. P., etc. 

BURLEY, Dr. GRORai Wiluam, D.Sc. 
(London), M.I.Mech.E., M.I.K., M.A.S. 
Medb.E., M. B, 8. T., Principal and 8<*cre- 
Ury, Victoria Jnbilee Technical Institute, 
Matiinga, Bombay, b. 1885. m. Ella Elisabeth, 
e.d., Harry TUrton. Edue. : Mieffield Uni- 
versity. Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire EJet^rio 
Power Co., Engineering Research Student. 
Bheiiiekl University; Lecturer in Engineering, 
Sheffield University; Technical Maoaf^* 
Guy Motors, Wolverhampton ; and Lec- 
turer In lEUeotrlo Engineering, WolveHuanp- 
ton Teohulenl College. Publiecdums : iBoolu) 
Lntlies: their Cbnstmotion A OmeratioiK 
The Tasting of Maohine Tools : Machtoe and 
lilting Shop Praotiee; Prlneh^ and Pnt- 
tlen of Toothed Gear Wheel CvUingi (Pstpm): 
On Cutting Tools before the MituthNi M 
Meobanloal En^heers; and on Antomatw 
Machine Tools and Ma« Production heloc^ 
the Institution of EngloeermOndia), 

Aftieiss : Upwards of 200 on variona Engl* 
neer^ auhleets la the Technical PrcM of 
England, America and India. Address- 
V. J, T. Insatule.lfatanga.BomhaT* 
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BUKN, Thi Hon. Mb, Justioi Sidnit, B.A„ 
I;C.8., Puiuio High Court, Madras, 

since 1934. b. 19th June 1881 ; m. Clara 
Blanche d. of Dr. D. M. WlUlams. late of 
Uverpool; Edue: Queen Blitabeth’s Schod. 
Wakefield and Qie Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Asst. Keeident, Travancore and Co^in, 
1907-9 ; Sub-Collector, 1911 ; Superintendent, 
Pudukkottai State. 1916-22 ; Dt. and Sessions 
Judge. Bellary, 1924, Madura, 1926, Coimba- 
tore, 1928. Salem, 1981 ; Olfg. Judge, High 
Court, 1982. Permanent, 1934. Addmi: 
Blplcy, Adyar, Madras. 

BURKS, WlUUM, D.Sc. (Edln.), C.l.K. (1989): 

l. A.S. Agricultural ComniJseinoer alththe 
(Government of India. 6. July 6th, 1884, 

m. Margaret Forrest Aitchiaon, 1912. Educ.: 
Edinburgh University. Was Assistant Lec- 
turer in Botany, Heading College. 1907-08. 
Entered Indian Agricultural Service as Eco- 
nomic Botanist to Bombay Ouvernment, 
1908. Principal, l*oona Ckdlege of Agriculture, 
in addition, 1922-1923. Joint Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay. 1926-27. . Director of 
Agriculture, Bomliay. 1932-1936. IHMiea- 
tiona : Botauical, Agricultural, Horticultural, 
and Kature Study {lapers. Addreta : Imperial 
(kjuncil of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, 
Simla. 

BYRAMJEE JEBJEKBHOY, SIR, Kt. 
(1928), eldest son of Rustomjoe Byrarn)oe 
Jeejeebboy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,900 acres 
In Salsette, b. 28th Feb. 1881. m, 
Jerbal Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejoebboy, 2od Baronet. JSduc,: 
St. Xavier’s School aud College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1908), Hoo. Pres. Magto., 1908-1916: 
Delegate. Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court 
(19()^1926), Chairman, Standing (Xunmittee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Munldi^ Gorporatlcm 
from 1914; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924 ; Member, Covt. of India 
Committee foiConditlooal Release of Prisonerf , 
1924: (Chairman, Byramiee Jeejeebboy Pars! 
Charitable Institution ; President, 82nd Bom- 
bay Parsl Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Aid Society, ^nated a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for 
the foniulatlon of an Hospital for children 
It being the first of Its kind In India. Chairman 
of the Oovenior’s Hospital Fuad, Bombay, 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President. 
Landlords’ Aseodation, Bombay and Vice- 
Pnaident, Society for ttie Protection of 
(Children in Western India. President, 
Bombay Boy Scouts Local AssodatJon, 
Previndal Conunissioiier, Boy Scoute Associa- 
tion, Bombay Presidency. Addrm : The CUff, 
MaUbar Hill, Bombay. 


CAIRKB, JavM, C.I.B., O.B.B„ MJi.jM.B,,(ai. 
B, (Olas.) J).P.H. (Camb.). D.T Jl. AH. .), 

Chief Medical and Health Officer, Korth- 
Western BaUway. b. 12th July 1886. Edue. ; 
Uttlvcnilty of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow, Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst, to 
Piotossor of Anatomy, Glaagow University \ 
BesUeiii Fhysk^, Ruehtn and Knighiswood 
Hospitals, Cfiaagow; Sanitary Officer, S4Ui 
GenSal Hoapitia; Mafor RJLm.C. (Temp.) ; 


Dy. Assistant Director, Medical Bervloifi 
(Sanitary). 8th Lucknow DIvIbIod : Senior 
Assistant Health Offioer, Bombay Munktoaitty; 
Prlndpal Medical and Health Offiw "¥.l.P, 
Railway, Lt.-Ool., Auxlltary Force MOdi^ 
Corps and Chminandcr, Venerable Order of 
St. John. Addreaa: C/o The General Manager, 
Korth-Westem Railway Headquarters Ottoe, 
Empress Road, Lahore. 


CALCUTTA, Bibbopop, Mow Rif. FOM WlR- 
OOTT, D.D. 6. 28 Ooto^ 1863. t. of ths 
Rt. Ref. B. F. Wcatcott (bte Bishop aA 
Durham). Educ.; Chettenhiw and Pete^ 
house, Cambridge. Joined the 8. P. G. 
Mission, Oawnpore. 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Kagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India. Burma and Ckjylon, 1919. 
Addrua : Bishop’s House, Calcutta. 

CAMBATA, SHIAfAX CAWA8J1I, J.P., F.C.C 8„ 
Justice of Pescse and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombay. Honorary 
Magistrate. Andlierl. Chairman of the Versova 
Beach Sanitary Committee, Chairnmn, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Bombay 
Suburban Distrid. Presi- 
dent. Hoclety of Honorary 
Magistrates of the Bombay 
Snlniriian District. Delegate 
to the Pars! Matrimonial 
Court, Bombay, Member of 
the Bombay MunldiM&I C3or- 
poratlon and several other 
public bodies and commer- 
cial assoclationM, Managing 
Director of ShUvax C, 

Cambata A (k>., Ltd., Bom- 
bay, Director of the RIrdagarh Ck>Uicrlos. Ltd., 
Director of sovora) other well-known commer- 
cial firms, etc. Merchant, Government and 
Railway Contractor. A ptoneer In the Central 
Provinces Coal Industry. Member of the 

Standing Committee of tlie Bombay Munictfsil 
CJorporotlon. Fellow of the Corporation of 
Cbrttfied Secretaries. Proprislor : Bros 

Theatre and Restaurant. Addreaa : Cambata 
Butkling. 42. Queen's Road, Bombay. 

CAROE, Cion. Kiiu, BJt. (Oxon.), SoUettor. b. 
23 Aug. 1878. Edtatj Private and Unif. 
College, Oxford. Addresa : C/o (^Igle, Btunt 
and Caroe, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

CAROE, CLAP KlRKPATRtOK, C.I.E. 1932 *, I.G.S. 
Secretary In the External Affairs Deportment 
of the Government of India, a. a. of late 
William Douglas Caroe ; m. 1920, Frances 
Marion, d. of late Rt. Rev. A. G. Bawttome, 
Bishop of Whall^ ; two «. E ^ : Windmeter ; 
Magdalen (foUege, Oxford. Captain, 4ih Bn. 
’The Queen’s Kegt. (T.F.), 1914-1919 ; entered 
Indian Civil Service, 1919 ; served in Piuriab 
till 1923, when posted to K. W. FrraQw 
Provinoe as Officer of Political Department ; 
served as Deputy Commissioner, varkwe 
Frontier Dlitrkts, including Peslmwar, up to 
1932 : Chief Secretary to tlie Government Of 
the K. W. F. P., 1933-34 ; Deputy Secret^. 
Foreign and Potitfoal Department, Govenniieiit 
of India, 1934 ; officiated as Political Rerident 
in the Persian Gulf and as Agent to Mia 
Governor-General in Baludiiaton, 198^-38. 
Aidma : 
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CAU80N, Sir Chaiilbs Williau C'uartkris, 
C.I.B. 1927; O.B.E. 1019; late Finance 
D^Mkrtment, Government of India ;6. 21 duly 
1874 ; m. 1006, Emily Olive (d. 1986), d. of 
late Lt.-Col. Oharlee Mouiitstuart Erekine ; 
one 8. one d. Joined aervioe 1893 ; Deputy 
Controller of Currency, Boinl>ay, 1919 ; 
Accountant-General, Unltwl Provincee, 1922 ; 
Accountant-General, Punjab, 1923. Officiating 
Controller of (^ivil Accountu, 1927 ; retired, 
1929 ; re-employed in the service of the 
Gwalior State, 1980 ; Finance Minister, 
Gwalior Government, 1936. Addre88 : Morar, 
Central India. 

OABSELS, OiMViUL Sir Bobxrt Archi- 
bald, G.C.B. (1983), C.S.L, D.8.O., Com- 
mander-in-C!hief of the Army in India since 
Nov. 1985. 6. 16 March 1876. m. Miss P. E. 
Jackson (1904) ; Served in the European war, 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia. Com- 
manded Pesliawar District, 1923-1927 ; 
Adjutant-General in India, 1928-29 ; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1929-33 ; O. O. C.-in-C., 
Northern Command, India, 1980-34. Addrett : 
Simla and New Delhi. 

CHAMAN LALL, Diwan, M.L.A. (Punjab). 6. 
1892. Educ. : at Convent, Murree ; Gordon 
Mission College, Bawalpindi ; Joined the 
Middle Temple in 1910; finished his Bar 
Finals in 1014 ; took Honours Degree in 
Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917 ; General Editor, “Coterie *, London, 
1910, quarterly devoted to Art and Literature,; 
Asstt. Iklitor, Bombay Chroniclf, 1920 ; 
founded the All-India Trade Cnion Congress in 
1920. Adviser, Labour Delegate, International 
Labour Conforencti. Geneva, 1926 ; I^abour 
Delegate, International Labour Conference, 
Genova, 1928 ; Parliamentary Delegate, Indian 
Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Member, 
Koyal Commission on Labour in India, 1029- 
1931 ; resigned from ibo Legis. Assembly, 
1031, on Tariff issue; President, various 
Unions of railwaymeu, postmen and tele- 
graphmeu : Laboiur Delegate, International 
Labour Conference Bureau, 1032. Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly (1987). PuMi- 
eofioti ; *' Coolie “ or the Storv of the Capital 
and Labour in India. Address : Lahore 
(Punjab). 

CHANDAVABKAR, VmiAL Nabatan, B.A. 
(Cantab.); MaMis. Trlii. Vt, I. (1909); 
Nat. 8c. Trip. Vt. I. (1911) ; Hist. Trip. Pt. II. 
(1912); Barrister -at- Law erf Lincoln's Inn, 
1913 ; eldest s. of the late 8ir Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar ; Mg. Director, N. Sirur A. 

Ltd,, Cotton Mill Agenta.fr. 26 Nov. 1887, m, 
Vatsolabal, 3rd d. of Rao Saheb M. V. Katkini 
of Karwar (N. Kanara.) Ednc.: Aryan K. 8. 
High School and ^phinstoue High School. 
Elj^instoue College, Bombay ; aud King's ; 
College, Cambridj^, Advocate, Bombay i 
High Court, 1913-^ ; Acting Ihrofeasoc of I 
History, Klphinstone College, Bombay, i 
July to Octolkcr 1915; joined the firm of' 
N. Slnir A Co., 1920 ; Elected (^^uncUlor, 
Bomluiy Municipal Corporation, 1926 ; re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932 ; nominated 1935; 
(ludrmaii, Iaw Committee, 1928-29; Chair- 
man, Standing (Finance) Committee, 1929-80 ; 
Chairman, Revenue Committee, 1930-8] ; 
Mayor of Bombay, 1932-33. Elected Deputy 
Chairman, MUlowners' Association, Bombay, 


MaiTh 1935 ; Chairman in 1936. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Bombay University, 1988-89. Address; 
41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CHANDRA, Harekdra Bahadur, M.L.A. fr. 
at Patna 17th January 1899. m. 6th 
February 1934, Sudha Rani (child widow); 
has one daughter and one son. Educ. : i^tric, 
stood first in Tlrhut Division 
and secured Scholarship of 
Ks. 15. Intermediate, from 
Patna College securing Sir 
Andrew Fraser Scholarship 
of Rs. 50 for study at 
Sydenham College o f 
Commerce and Economics, 

Bombay ; non-co-operated in 
1021, but later graduated 
standing first. As student, 
he was associated with 
welfare work of Servants 
of India Society at Jamshedpur under 
Baba A. V. Thakkar ; was founder, and for 
six years General Manager of Great Asoka 
Assurance Co., Ltd., was for several years 
Honorary Secretary of Bihar Chamber ot 
Commerce and has been its Committee Member 
almost since inception. Tendered evidence 
before the Financial Relations Committee (rf 
Sir Gtto Nlemeyer, the Indian Delimitation 
(hinmtttee of Sir I^awrie Hamood, the Banking 
Enquiry Committee and the Experts Commit- 
tee on Indian Income Tax. He is a follower 
of the Gandhian movement. Is a member of 
the Bihar liabour Enquiry Committee, 1938-39, 
and of the Co-operative Ocdlt Rehabilitation 
Committee, 1939. Address; Patna. 

CHARANJIT SINGH. Thr Hos’BLE Baja 
(1982), Chief of l^uDjab and Hmnber, Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family ; Member. Council of 
State Durbar, 1903 ; Coronation, 1911 ; 
Durbar, 1911. fr. 1?88. t, of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh. Edue. : Jullunder, (^ef's College, 
Lahore; Govt. College, Lahoiu. Address: 
summer Hill, Simla, 

CHARKHARI, H. H. MAEABAJA-BHlRiJ. 
Sipahdar-ul-Hulk MaHABaia Arimardah 
BMOi) Ju Deo. BAiiADUR.fr. Jon. 1008, s. 1920* 
Edite.: Mayo CoU., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 0th, 1924. 
Addrt9» : C^rkbari State. Bundelkband. 



OHATTERJEE, SIR Atul Cbahdra, G.C.I.E. 
(1983), K.C.8.1. (1980), K.C.I.E. (1025). 
Member of the IndU Council, 1081-1936. fr. 24 
Nov. 1874, m. (1) Vina llomijee (deoMoed) 
(2) QIadya M. Broughton, O.B.Em M.A., P- 
Bor-at-Law. Edue^ Bare S^ool and 
Pieeideney OolL, ColeutU, and King's OoU- 
Cambridlge ; First In list (Mleutta B.A., B.A- 
with Honours (Cambridge); Hon. LL*P* 
(E^buroh); Flrstin list I.C.8. Open Ckrfu- 
petition. Entered I.C.8., 1897 ; Itovonae S®®** 
U. P. OoW, 1917-18; Govt, of India 
Delegate to Intomatloikal Lebonr Ooiifee» 
Vfo^ingtra, 1919 and Oeoevn, 19tl» 
1924-1933 ; (President. Internationa] 
ConfaFenee, 1927) PresIdmiA, Govoning Body. 
Intenkottonai ^taour CMSoe, 198S ; ..h*f 
served on teveiml League of 
ColnlnRtee.^ Momber, Imperial Eeooeusi® 
Oommltlea, 1926-1981; ImUoa 
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Delegato to loodon Hftval Ooiifomiioe» IMO ; IfNIl : (%airauui, 

MentDer, Himltions sod Indnstriet Board, Hcii.Tnaiiii«r,iratioiia] ObiiiieU of Bdma^ 
1920 ; Secretary to tbe Govemmeot of India, Bannl ; President, Blpon OoUeee OonMlli 
Bepatoent of Industries, 1921; Memlwr of the President, Jasahbaadhu Institute, Chhsu^. 

Yleeroy's Executive Oouncil in Oiarge of Ihdns* Presidfint, Indian Assoelattoa^ Oyeolta. 
tries and Labour; High Gomnilssioner l^iMfoaMaiit/Gtaleiittft WeeUpHolit. 
for India in London, 102&-31. Leader of 8, Hastinge Stm^and M, 

Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference. BaBgu n ge, Otrcniar Bond, Oaientta. 

Ottawa, 1932; Director, Central Exchange 
Bank of India, London, htblieatum *: Note 

on the Industries of the United Provinces B.ao DAWA i>vH|B>A,^ ^ IB88> 

(1909). Joint author of “ Short History of *»; ^ r I » ♦ 

India.** AddreiB : The Athenaeum. Waterloo of ®’«<awttr ^ M^dus, J 


(1909). Joint author of ** Short History of 
India.** Addregg : The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W. 1. 

CHATTKRJEB, SlOTR CHANDRA, M. D. (Kdln.). 
M.E.C.P. (Bdin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Bdln.), 
Chief Medical Officer, E. I. Kail- 
way. 6. 4 Dec. 1880. m. Nance MacDonald. 
E4uc. : Calcutta and Edinburgh. Temp. 
Commission in the I. M. S. during Great War ; 
District Surgeon, G. I. P. Ballway, 1918-28 ; 
Dy. Chief Medical and Health Officer, N. W. 
Ely., 1929-81 ; Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. P. Kailway, 1981, 1988-84; 
Chief Medical Officer, E. B. Kailway 1982-38. 
Addregg: 2. Belvedere Park. Oaloutta. 

CHATTOPADHYAYA, Harindrawath. b. 2nd 
April 1898. m. to Abhla Soans. Kdw. at 
Hyderabad, Dn., Poet and Playwright, Badlo 
Artist. Did dramatic work for several years, 
took to yoga and wont through a course for 
two years at the Aurobiudo Ashram In Pondi- 
cherry. At present engaged in workliw out 


St. Stepbin’sCoUege, Demt; Jotnad BAvenue 
Department, 1904 : took LL,B. dsm, 19X8 
and practised at lawyer at Bofalai; eleoted 
Vloe-Chairman, District Board, 1914 to tS ; 
elected Punjab CotincU, 1916; nominated 
CotinoU of State, 1922 ; President Atl-Indta 
Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Bbldisrs ; hon. 
reorultlng officer during Wsr. IDntator. 
Punjab Government, 1984 ; Co-Pounder of 
the Unionist Party in Punjab; Bevenue 
Member, Bharatpur State, 1984 and 
President, State OonncU, 1926-1987 ; practised 
as an Advocate of tbe Lahore High Court at 
KohUk. President An-IndlaJalMiha Sabha 
1928. Granted a h^dr by Government for two 
generations . and U squares of land in Punjab 
Colonies. Sieoted Non-Official Chairman of the 
District Board of l^htak In 1986. ApmMed 
member Public Service Commission, runteb 
snd N.W.F.P. in 1987. One son. P. C. 8., 
the other I. P. Addrggg : Lahore. 


the Little Theatre Movement In^Tndla. CHETTINAD, Kumararajah of (M. A, Mullah 
Travelled a great deal, lecturing In England Chettlar, B.A.), son of the Hon’We Dr. Kajah 


Travelled a great deal, lectuiiug In England 
America, and other countries, also giving 
poetry recitals. Enacted his play *’ Tukaram” 
in London at the Little Theatre. Acdphl Ter- 
race in 1928. Studied stagecraft and theatre 
work in Kussla, England, Germany and Italy. 
Poetry, The Feast of Youth, The Magic Tree, 
Perfume of Earth, Wixard's Mask, Out of tlie 
DeimDark Mould, Ancient Wings, Grey Clouds 
and Showers, Strange Journey. Under 

: forty volumes of new verse, the 
flfkl of wWch will be " The Dark WeU ** and 
Bid flower ** (revolutionary verse). 
Dmna, The Sleepers Awakened, Abu Hassan 
KirtTUnied from Abroad, The Coffin. Five 
Verse Flays, Five Prose Plays. Poems and 
Plays. Addregg : ** The Poet’s Comer,** Khar, 
Bombay. 

CHAUDHAKI, JOOM CHAIllltA. BJL (Osoa.), 
MJL, (Cal.), Bar.-a4-Law. i. 88 June 
1668. m. Sarasibala Devi. 8rd d. of Sir Surend- 
taaathBaiMrJea. Bdac.; K ri s hn ag h a r CoUegiate 
Sdiool, Presldeiiey Oollefe, OalenUa, St. 
XmvkitM College, Calcutta and N«w CoUefc, 
Oxford. Pot soma ttme Leetuier cf Phystes 
and Cbemistiy at Tldyiaagar Ceftage, Oal- 
mttta ;Bdltor, Oalentta Weekly Notes abiee 
1898; OfsaaklQg 8ecry., Indian ladnstrial 
BxfribffilOBS In Oa lcot ta in 1901*1908 and 
1908*7; Miihber, Bengal OouneO, 1904-7; 
muibsr, X^HthtaUva Aaianhly, India, 1921, 
1988; FeDow of the Calcutta Univenlty, 1987- 
B2 


(Jhettlar, B.A.), son of the Hon’Me Dr. B^ah 
Sir Annamalai Chettlar of Chettlnad, £t.. 

LL.D. ; bom 1906 ; Bdue. : 

Graduated from the Presi- 
dency College, Madras, 1924; 
a Trustee of the Pachai- 
insppa's Charities, Madras 
(from 1928); Member, 

Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee, Madras (1929); 

Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, elected unanimously 
by the Sonthem India 
Cumber of Commerce 
Constituency 0980-87): 

Member, Economic Dmresslon Enquiry 
Committee (1931); Presulent, Cmporation 
of Madras, tiected unanimoosly in Nov, 1988 ; 
ftrst Mayor of Madras, Feb. 1988; again 
Mayor of Madras, elected unanlnnwy In 
Nov. 1984 for 1984-86 ; was Vlce-Preildeat 
of tbe Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
In 1984 and 86 ; was a Director of the Indlaa 
Bank Ltd., the Madras Telephone Oo. Ltd,, 
the Deecan Sngar A Abkbart Co. Ltd., and 
the Imperial Bank of India, Madias; tahsi 
ksen fritersst In the devstopment of tMi 
Annamalai University founded by his fathsL 
was Minister for Education and Puhtte Melm 
and Pro-Cbanoellor of the Madras Dnlvanlty, 
In 1986-87 ; elected as Member of the Mafficaa ' 
Xegidative Aseembty 1987; was Mtetstsr 
for LocslH9eif4.Governineiit in the new con* 
sMtatlon: Leader of the Oppositio n In the 
Madras Legisiative Ammify from tm. 
eSub: OosoM^itan: Addreee: OhetSbiad 
House, Adyari Madias, 
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CHBTTY, Siu Sdanmukham, K.C.LB. 

B.A., BX., lAwyer and Dewan, 
State. 6. 17 Oot. 1892. Bdue* 
The BCadras Christian College. Eleoted as 
a member of the Madras 
liOglB. Council in 1920 : 
was appointed Council 
Secretary to the Develop- 
ment lunister in 1922; 
in Oct. 1922 was deputed 
by the Madras Govt, to 
report about measures of 
Temperance Eeform In 
Bombay, Bengal and the 
IJnlted ]^ovlnces. Elect- 
ed In 1928 as member, 
Legislative Assembly. 
Visited England in limy 1924 as one of the 
members of the Do nutation sent by the National 
Convention of India; visited Australia as Indian 
representative on the Delegation of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association in September 1920 ; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926 ; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in liOgislative AssemWy ; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers* Delegate 
at tho Eleventh Session of the International 
l<abour Conference hold at Geneva in June 
1928. Again In 1029 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers In 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed as member of the 
Oontral Bonking Enquiry Committee ; Re- j 
elected to the AssembW in 1930 without 
contest ! was elected Dy. President, Legislative 
Assembly In January 1931. Attended Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers; 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of Its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Oonterenoe held at Ottawa in July-August 
1082. Eleoted unanimously as President of 
the Leglilative Assembly in Marcli 1988. 
Ooe of the Government of India delegates at 
the Assembly of the I/ei^e of Nations 
at Geneva In Sept. 1988. Addrui : 
** HAwarden *’ Raoe Course, Coimbatore ; 
Brnaluilam, Cochin State. 


CHHATART, Captain Nawab Sir MuBAmiAi) 
AsKAh Said Khan, K.c.s.i. (1988). K.C.I.E. 
(1928). M.B.B. (1918); b. mb December 
1888. m. to cf. of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdns Samad Khan of 
(Aligarh), C.P. IWuc..- M.A.( 

Aligarh. President, An-India Hui 
Conference, 1923; Member. U.P. 

OounoU, 1980-2& ; first eleoted nuu-oiucuu 
CBtainnan, Dlitriot Board, Bulandshahr, 
1928-28 ; Minister of Industries, C.P., 1923-26, 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1938; Ag. Governor. 
U.P., June lO^August 1928, Member, 1st 
and 2ad London Bound Table Conferences, 
1980 end 1981 ; appointed Ag. Governor of 
CnHed Provinces, 6th April 1988; Flrtt 
Ex-Chief llhiltter. United Provinces 
AiMrest : AUgarb. 

CHHOTU RAM, Bao Bahadnr 81r GhandhuriJ 
Kt,, cf, 1087; Membfs, Piin}ab Lc«lslailve 
Assembly; Mtntster for Development to 
Goverament of Punjab. AAbest.* Lahore, 
Punjab. 


Tallboagar 
>. College, 
llm Bajput 
Legislative 


CHINOY, Sir Bahuitoola Mhbheax.1iT, i 
cr. 1986; Member, CounoUof State ; Ptmide 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Comme 
and Industry lor 1987/1988; Chairman 
F. M. Chlnoy & Co., Ltd., 

Bombay; 6. Bombay, 11th 
February 1882 ; Bdue. : 

Bharda New High Bchool, 

Bombay. Served ou several 
import^t Committees 
formed by Government 
War Purposes Board during 
European War, 1914-18 ; 

Member, Municipal Corpo- 
ration, 1915-1929, Chairman 
of its Standing Finance 
Committee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1926-27 ; Elected Member Legiiltti^ 
Assembly, 1931, Non-Offlclal visitor to Frlsoi 
since 1922 ; Member, Advisory Board, India 
.Tails Committee, since 1924; Proslden 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, 1936; LifeMemb< 
Indian Bed Cross Society 1021, Memh 
of Committee, Bombay Brano^ since 19S 
and its President in 1981, Non-Offlclal Advise 
to the Government of India in connecUo 
with the Indo- Japanese Trade Negotiations 
Member, Stock Exchange Enquiry Committe 
1936-1937 : Director, Imperial Bank of India 
Oriental Government 8cc\u:lty Life Assurane 
Co., Ltd., Indian Radio & Cable Communlcs 
tions Co., Ltd., Associated Cement Oompanic 
Ltd., Andra Valley Power Supply Co., Ud. 
The Rasa Sugar Go., Ltd., Alcock Ashdown i 
Co.. Ltd., and The Western India Match Co. 
Ltd., is connected with several benevolent sw 
phUanthropic Institut Ions in the City . Clvb$ 
Royal Western India Turf. Orient ; WlUlmtdoj 
Sports,Islara Club, Islam Gymkhana, Bombay; 
Royal Calcutta Turf, Calcutta ; Cheimalord 
Imperial Gymkhana, Roshanara.and Grkket 
Club of India Ltd., New Delhi. Aditm 
Meher Buildings, Chawpaty, Bombay 7, TA 
Friendship, Bombay. t7 (Residence) 4174C 
(Office) 27224. 



CHINOY, Sir Sultan JAMbriuliy, Kt. (1939 
Justice of the Peace forHii Town and the lalami 
of Bombay; was Cbalriban, Standing Con- 
mlttee, Munloipa) Corporation, Bombay ; 

Managing Director, F. m 
Chlnoy A Co., Ltd.; 6. 1641 
Fehriiary 1886; m. Sbm- 
banoo: one four d. 
Bdue. : BbanSa New Higli 
School and Etpbinatoae 
OoUego ; among the pfonem^ 
in Ix^la in Um Motor Oar 
andpetroleum trade; mainly 
reepoiistble for the iBtrodur- 
tion of Wirdeas Telogia^y 
in India on a oommsrosti 
scale and founded ^ 
AUUH.U Radio and Cable Communkatw 
Oo.. Ltd. ; Maw of Bombay. 88-89, Metnb^ 
the Bombay Hospital Mainteoanoe Kn^tXan- 
mlUee; Committee Member ci the GbiMiw • 
Aid Society, Society foe the ProteetJflO^ 
ChOdren In Western In^: Member. 
CoanSttee Bombay Brandi, udbia BM Orom 
Society and several olte b en a v d eiA 
tntlons In the Ctly; raised laiga fw* 
lor the Bombajr Hondtais at a 
Of Hospital 
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MM C^irmMu ol the Silver JobilM Motor 
Peiade GominS^ and tlie Motor Trade 


of India (Local Indian Badio and 

caste (Tomiimnioationa (;a. Ltd., British India 
Oeneral Inaurance Co., Ltd. Director of 
Baca Textlka of B&mpnr. JUereation : Horae 
flesh. Clubs: WUli^on Sparta, Orient 
and Boyal Western India Tun. Address! 
Dilbohar. Carmichael Boad, Bcnnhay. 

CfllKTAMAKl, Sm CaiMRAfOORl YumwisA, 
Kt. (l»8tf), Chief Editor of The leader 
of Allahabad: 6. IS April 1S80. in. Srimatl 
KridinaveDemma. Bduc,: Maharala’s Ck)llepe, 
Viaianaftram: Editor of The Leader, Allah- 
abad, 1900-20. Member, U. P. Leffialative 
Connell. 10191928; and a^ 1027-88; 
Delegate of the Liberal Party to En^nd. 
1010; General Secrotan*, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1018-20 and 1028-20; 
President, Ibid. 1920 and 1031 ; Minister of 
Education ana Industries, U. P., 1021-28; 
Member, Indian Bound Table Conference, 
Second Indian States People Conference, 
and third AU-India Jouruoilsts’ Conference, 
1086. Publications: Indian Social Reform, 
1001 ; Speeches and Wrltlnus of Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, 1905, and Indian PolitlcA since 
the Meeting, 1937. Bony. D. Litt of Allaha- 
bad and Bony. LL.D. of Benares Hindu 
Cnlversity. Address: 20, Hamilton Road, 
Allahabad. 

aiRUKABDAK, A. P., Rao Bahapur, Kao 
Sahib 1020, Rao BAHAJ)rR 1934. King 
Emperor’s Coronation Medal 1937, Engineering 
Cmitraotor, (Salient, son of Mr. Sankaranknity, 
Calicut, b. March 1873. 
Hindu, m. 1909, one son ami 
one daughter. Educ. : local 
high school. Life momlicr 
of 8.P.C.A., Calicut, Land- 
ord. Is engaged In con- 
tract and banking business. 
Hon. Magistrate since 1931. 
Has contributed substantial 
sums towards t^smples, 
widows’ home, hospitals a« 
well as educational iustltu- 
lions. Irately presented a 
iweoa building with out-houscs for CaUcnt 
HnnlcipuUlty (or Ayurvedic Dispensary opened 
by Prime Minister, Madras. The title of 
"Bao Bahadur” was conferred on him in 
tecognition of excellent works as P.W.D. 

8ITBB, Athabam .AhANT, LL.B., (Dlwaii 
Bahadur) Advocate (O.8.) ; J.P., Retired Chief 
^adgs, Preaidency Court of Small Oanses, 
Jombay. b. 17 May 1877. Bduc. : Wilson 
amt CtoTt. Law Sdiool, Bombay. 
^aollM aa an Advocate on tha Oritfnal 
*ideof the mA Ooturt from 1007 to 1916: 

; |l<ted at Chtsf Imtge, 1916-17; oonBnned as 
; gdefl JuOa, Boe. 1928. Af . Judge of EOt 
I High Q»iit of Jodicatare at 

fombny, 1985. Addms: Pmr Cron Boad, 
mndra. 



OHOBSY, am KaIABTAIMI HOBXAflJl, %t 
(1929); C.LB.. 1982: Member. Ootiifeelld 
^te. 1088-lw : irH*n Bilmto 
Cbanltei^tteihom 

llste dcs Kpldcmies Bepuuhme Franeeise 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Oaiua), FiMb^, T.OM. 
(Bombay), L.M.AS. (Bombay Wi}} 
Joint HOD. Secretary, King George V 
Anti-Tuberculoals League, 1918*28 : Member, 
Bombay Medical Ootmoil, 1012*1987; «x- 

Pieaident, College of Phyaldana and Sur- 
‘ Bombay MedM UnlOB;^ Hon* 
loretary, Governor's Uosi^ Yvnd lor 
Bombay: Member of the Ooveraing Body 
and Vtoe-Presldent, The BrltlA^ ‘ 
Leprosy Belief Association, Bombay 
Presidency. b. 7 Got. 1891 ; m. Serenbal 
Maneekiee Jhaverl. Bduc.: t Blphinetone 
High BAool and Grant Medical College; 
Medical Sapertotandent, Aoworth Leper 
Asylum. 18^97; Medical SnMrlntcndent 
of Arthur Boad, Plaftw and Infeotloua 
Diseases Hoepital (188Mt21), and Maiatba 
Plague HoapltAl (1902-1981). JPuMfeafieM! 
Numerous publications on llagne, Gboleta, 
Belapslng l^ver, Leprosy. Bpeda) repoHa 
connected with these subje^, etc. Addmsi 
Nepean Bea Boad, Malabar Bill, Bombiy. 

CHOTA NACipuR, Bishop of, since 1986 ; Rt. 
Rev. George Noel Lankester Hall; b. 26 
Dec. 1801 ; «. of George Hall, Baldook, Herts ; 
uniimrrit'ci. Educ. : Bedford School ; 8t, 

John’s College, Cambridge, Bishop’s College, 
(^heshnut. 1st CL Class. Tripos pt. I. 
1918. pt. II, 1914; Ist OL Theof. THpos pt. 
IT. 1016; B.A. 1913; Lightfoot ^olar, 
1016; M.A. 1018; deacon, 1917: Vice- 
Principal, Ely Tlioologlcul College, 1919-26; 
8. P. G. Missionary, (yliota Nag)^, 1926-83. 
i*ublimtvm : Tlie Seven Root Sind, 1989, 
Heermlim : Idle conversation. Address: 
Bishop’s Lodge, Kauchl, B.N.B. 

( HOWDHCRY, UAMlDtJL Hco, B.Sc., B.L., 
Advocate Tticii • Ti»nnti«r 

President’, 

April 1903 , , 

Presidency College, Dacca Collette Seboefl 
and Scottish Church Collegiate School, 
Calcutta. Address : 34, Banlapuker, 

Calcutta. 

CLARKB, w AhTKR DonObAB MOHTOOllKBT, J.P. 
H. M. I’rade CommlMloner. Bombay. b.M 
Mardi, 1890, m. Joodyn, d. of iate J. B. Baker, 
Esq., Oiriat Church, N. Z., three da&ghteis. 
Edue : High School. KelM>aiid Trinity cSo^, 
Gtenahnofid. In boahieta hi Burma and 
India, 1911-1921; jetoed Army 

Bmerve of Ottoeiu, 1918; aarvad with 
38th Dofftos, Mohmand 1916-16 ; 

ainted Asatt. Cable Cieosor, Maivaa, 1916; 

Deputy Oontrollsr (Hides), Indhui MmiJ' 
tloas Board, Bombay, 1918-19; jto.Saenlaty, 
Ckichin Chamber of Commocee and Masnbec, 
Cochin Harbour *ad hoe* Committet, 1981, 
Addsm: 67c, Waadan Boad, BoS;iy. 
CLAYTON, Sll HUOBBTAgll, 

1988. LOB.. Chairman, ~ 

Sarvioes Coflnmlasion, 

Bhumh N< 


i, b^24 Dae. 1677. m. 


Bduc.: St. IhuPa 
^SaasJIoB, 
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Mods. l8t ClMB Lit. Hum. Came to India, 
IMl; served Bombay Presidency ; employed in 
Hdltai^ InteiUgenoe Branch of War Office, 
L014*1O. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 
1D18>14 and 1010-1928. Chairman, HaJ Enouiry 
Ck>inmittee, 1929-80. Member, Connell of 
State, 1929-80. Adirm: P.W.D., Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

CLOW, Sir Andeibw Gouelay, M.A., J.P., 
F.8.8., KT. (1080), C.8.I. (1036), C.I.E. (1028) ; 
Indian ClvU Service, Communications Mem- 
ber, Government of India, 1930. b. 29th 
April 1800, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale, 
1926. M4me. : Herchiston ; St. John’s 
ColteiKe> Chunbrldge. Served in U.P. as Asstt. 
Colto^r, Assistant Settlement Officer and 
Bettletnent Officer, 1914-20 ; Controller, 
Labour Bureau, Government of India, 1020- 
28; Adviser and delegate, International Labour 
Conferences, Geneva, 1021, 1923, 1029, 1031 
and 1084 ; Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1024-27 ; Joint Secretary (ditto), 
1081-86 : Secretary (ditto) ; 1036-38 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1028, 1925-27, 1982-85 ; 
Member, Couiu:U of State, 1928*20, 1032-33 
and 1086-38 ; Member, Royal Commission on 
Latour in India, 1920-31. J^licatums : The 
Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, (1024); 
Indian Factory Legislation, a Historical 
Survey (1027), The State and Industry, (1028), 
etc. Addrets : Inverarm, Simla. 

COCHRANE. H. E. The Hon’ble Sir Archibald 
Douglas, G.C.M.O., K.C.8.I., D.S.O. (1016) ; 
Governor of Burma. 6. 8 January 1885 ; 2nd s. 
of 1st Baron Cocluano of Cults, m. 1026 Julia 
Dorothy, e.d. of Baron Cornwallis ; one s. one 
d. Entered U. N. 1901 ; served European War, 
1914-18 ; (despatches thrice, D.S.O. and bar) ; 
rotiriHi list, 1922, M. P. U. East Fife, 1024-20 ; 
Dumbartonshire, 1932-36. Addm%: Governor’^ 
(^mp, Burma. 

COLLINS, GOIIFRBT FfiRDINANPO STRATfORD, 
M.A.. O.B.K. (1910); C.I.E. (1931); I.C.S., 
Revenue Commissioner for Sind. b. Srd 
November 1888. m. Joyce, d. of G. 
TurvlUe Brown, Bsq^. Educ. ; Chivrterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. CoUeotor, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18 ; Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920*22 ; Revenue SettUiment Officer, 
1924-26; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-10x6; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27 ; CoUeotor and District. 
Magistrate, 1923-1020, 1928-1929 and 1932, 
84, Home Secretary, ltt£0*81. Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, 1 934-36. 
Officiating Commissioner in Sind, 1935; 
Commissioner, Northern Division, 1936-87. 
Addnm : Ears^L 

COLSON, LlOlTBX. Hnwm, C.I.E. (1934); King's 
police IfCilal (1916) ; Commissioner of Police, 
CalcutU. 5. May 24 je87, m.liabei A. Denham, 
d. of T. Ilenham, mo., Indian Educational 
sonrtoe (retired). JSdtie: Victoria College, 
Jemey, Addrstt: Oaloutta. 

OONEAN-SMXTH, SllO Cok&an, C J.E. (1924) ; 
I.OJI. ; Jt. Secretary, Governor-General *t 
SeoiMurtat (PubUe). 6 . 8 Dec. 1890 ; 
s. of late Herbert BKmIleld Smith, M.T.C.B. ; 
m* 1922, Gladys, d. of H. ^ Dunk; 


one 9 . one d. Edue. : Dulwich College ; Cwi 
Christ! ColL, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 19l! 
served with T. F. Bait. Devondilre Reg 
in India and Palestine; returned to 
1919 ; Private Secretary to GovemcNr < 
Madras, 1921 ; Commissioner, Corporatl^ < 
Madras, 1028 ; Secretary to (lovemmen 
Ijocal Self-Government Department, Madra 
1931 ; Additional Joint Secretary, Kefcsni 
Office, Government of India, 1934. Ji 
Secretary, Home Dept,, G(jvernment of Indh 
1938. Addrt99 : New Delhi and Simb 
Club : New University. 

CONTRACTOR, MiSS NavajhAI DorabjI, B.A 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; reclpieu 
of Coronation Silver Medal 1937 ; Lady Sup 
eriuiendent, Chanda Ramji Girls’ Bigi 
School, Bombay. Edue: Wilson College 
Bombay. First Indian Lady FcUow ii 
Arts to the Bombay University (1022) ; ai 
extensive traveller throughout India. Burnn 
and Ceylon ; and in China, Japan, AustraU; 
and United States of Amerie4i ; and Kdu 
rational tours In 1921, 1033 and 193< 
throughout priuci}ial Cities of England, Frauce, 
(Jennuny, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norwa>. 
Publiration« : Contributions on topical, 
educational and social subjects In English and 
Gujarati in nerlodicals and newspapers publisli- 
ed in Bombay. Address : Hard luge Houw*. 
(iowalia Tank, Bombay. 


COOPER, Sir DHANJIiiiEAH BOMAMJI, KT-, 
Bach. (1037). b, January 2, 1878. Member, 
Legislative Council representing Satara Dist.. 
Bombay Presidency since the Montague 
(Jhelmsford Reforms 1019* 

1937. Held the offices 
of the Minister for Local 
Self-Government, Bom- 
bay, November 1933- 
June 1934. Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, June 
1934-Marcli 1937. Re-el- 
ected Member of the Le- 
gislative Assembly undef 
the Government of India 
Act 1936 and held office as 
the first Prime Minister, 

Bombay Presidency from lat April to 19® 
July, 1937 on which date the Congress Party 
accepted Office. He was president of the 
Satara District Local Board and MunidpsUty 
for a number of years and worked for the 
welfare of the rural masses. He took a pro- 
minent part in the Scout Movement and B 
District Scout Commissioner, Satara District. 
Was Chairman of the King George V Silver 
Jubilee Fund. Addrtss ■ Huntworth. Satara. 



COSSIMBAKAR, The Hoh’ble UauamaJ^ 
SRiBORiUrnRA Nandy, M.A., M.L.A. (Beogd). 
Zemindar. Minister, Government of 
(Commonioation, Irrigation and Works), ^ 
Preaideat of the Britlsb Indian Assodatlon w 
®e Bengal Mahajan Sabha ; Viee-Preddsot m 
the Briw Indian Aseodatkm and Presid^ 
of the Board of Management of 
Krtahoath OoUege. Beritampore; a 
of the Royal Ailntk Sodety, Bent 
Bengal HIstarloal Sodety. aiul ®o : 

Kmnal Chamber of Commeroe. He L 

the Pmident of the Muwh W a b ad AmodetlOR 


d. the 
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md Lif«-ineiaber of ytoirft>Bhftrati» Hember 
of the Bengal Lecislattve GoimcU (now Assem- 
bly) since 1024. b. 1807. Educ , : Calcutta 
tfnlTerfllty, K.A. 1020. m. second Kajhamar) 
of Bighapatla (Bengal) In 1017. Addnm : 
Coaslmbazar House, 302, Upper Orcular 
Boad, Oaloofcta. 

COU8INS, Jauks Hknrv, b. Belfast. Ireland, 
July 22, 1873. Doctor of Literature of; 
Keic^juku University, Japan (1022); Kula-I 
patl (South Indian Teachers' Association) 
(1035), m. Margaret K. Cousins, B. Mus. 
(1903). Edur. : various sciioots in Ireland 
and partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Edu- 
cation). Private Sec. Lord Mayor of Belfast ; 
Asstt.-master High School, Dublin ; Ket^order 
to Boyal Academy of Medicine in Ireland ; 
Demonstrator in Qeograpiiy and Geology, 
Royal Coll, of Science, Dublin ; Literary 
Editor, “New India”, Madras; Principal, 
Theosophical College, Madanapalle, 1916-21 
and 1933-37 ; Principal Brabmavidya Ash- 
rama, Adyar, Madras, 1922-28 ; Post graduate 
and Extension lecturer in various Indian 
UniveraitleH ; Travelling lecltirer, America, 
1928-31 ; Professor of English Poetry, Kelogi- 
Juku university, Tokyo, 19J0-2O, and College 
of the City of New York, 1931-32 ; Extension 
lecturer in English Poetry, New York Uni- 
versity, 1931-32 ; Organizer of Matiaraja’s 
Indian Art Gallery (Cliitrasnla) Mysore 1024, 
and of the Sri Chltralayam (Indian art gallery) 
Trivandrum, and Kauga Vilasom Palace 
Museum, Trivandum, 1935 ; Adviser in 
restoration of Padumoabhapuram Palace. 
Travaucore ; Ofticer in charge of the State 
Museum and Sri Cliitralayam, Trivandrum ; 
Head of the Department of Fine Arts. Uni- 
versity of Travaucore ; Lecturer on Indian 
art and culture in India, Japan, Kurope and 
America ; a Co-founder of the irlsli Literary 
and Dramatic Revival, 1900, etc. Publica- 
tioru : Twenty-two books of poetry and 
drama, collect^ in an American two-volume 
edition, “ A Wandering Harp ” 1082. ” A 
Bardie Pilgrimage ” 1034 : twenty-two books 
of prose on art, education, philosophy, etc. ; 
summarised in ” A Study in Synthesis ” 
1034, Address : ” Ann Arbor,” Nanthen- 
code, Trivandmin, South India. 

COYAJEE Sia JsHAJVoni Coovsiuai, Kt., 
Professor of Political Economy and Philoiof^y, 
Andhra University, b. 11 Septr. 1875; 
t. of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot 
Edue : Ehddnstone College, Bombay, 

and Coius College, Cambridge. Lately 
Member, Boyal GommUsions on Uio Indian 
Tariff and Indian Cmreiioy ; Member of 
Connell of State, 1030 ; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1030- 
1982 ; Prindpal, Presidency College, 1080-81 ; 
Oorreepondent, Royal Economic Society. 
Publieati^ut : The Indian Fiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Exchange ; The Indian 
Cimenoy System. ** India and the League of 
Nattons.** ; **Tlie Beonomie DepfeesloB.'' 
**Sh«lies In the Shahnameh ** Address - 
Ridge Road, Bombay 6. 



CRAIK, SIB Hbiht Dtrtrnu), srd Bt, or* 
1020; K.C.8.I., m*. IsSS; 0.8.1. 1084; 

I.O.S. ; Governor of the Pu^ab slnM 1088 ; 
bom 1876 ; $, of Ute Rt. 

Hon. Sir Henry Cralk, let 
Bt., K.C.B., M.P. ; 8. 

brother 1920 ; m. 1001, 

Emily Henrietta D'O. (d. 

1031), d, of Rev. R. Baker- 
Carr; two daughters. Nd«c..’ 

Eton ; Pembroke College, 

Oxford. Joined Indian Civil 
Service, served in the Punish 
as settlement Officer, 1800 ; 

Sessions Judge and Secretary 
to Government ; In Home 
Department, Goverument of India, 1010-88. 
Chief Secretary. Punjab, 1922-27; Commis- 
sioner, 1027 ; Member, Punjab Executive 
Council. 1080-34 ; Home Member of Governor 
Geoeral^s Executive Council, 1034-88. Heir : 
none. Address: Punjab Governor’s Camp, 
India. Clubt : East India, United Service, 
Cavalry. 

CUNNINGHAM, H. E. Sir OKOBOB, B«A., 
(Oxon.), K.C.8.I. (1037), K.C.I.E. (1085), 
O.B.E., I.C.S., Governor, 
N. W. F. P. b. 28 Maidh 
1888. m. K. M. Adair. 
Sdue, Fettes GoR, Edin- 
burgh, MAgdalen CoQsM, 
Oxford. I.O.8., 1911 ; PoII- 
tloal Department, since 
1014. Served on N. W. 
Frontier, 1014-25; OOQn- 
■ellor, DiiUsh Lsgatlon, 
Kabul, 1025-20. Private 
BeorctiuY to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1926-81. Hon’hle 
Member, N.W.F.P., 1932-86; Governor, 

N.W.F.P., February 28, 1087. Addma 
Government House, peshawar. 

CURHTMBHOY, SlM FAZULBHOY, Kt. 
(1013): G.B.E. (1020); Merchant and 
MiUowner. 6. 4 Oct. 1872. m. Bal Saklaabal, 
Edue.: privately: Monlolpal Corporator for 
over 21 yearn: Chairman, Standing Com- 
mlttee(19l0-ll); President. 1014*15; Mem- 
ber, Imperial L^islatlve Counell, 1018*10; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of tht 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; Hon. 
Secretary, Bombay PreaWeney War Belief 
Fund. Appointed by Oovemment Membm 
of various Committees and Conimliitoiis, 
chief being the Weights and Meaenres Com- 
mittee, Committee on the Educatlcm of Fac- 
tory Employees, and the Commission for life 
Ssving Appliances; Delegate, Intematloiial 
Financial Oonferenoe at Brnssela, conVSiied 
by the ConnoU of the League of Nations, lOfeO. 
Connected witii many of the isrindpal hldns- 
trial eoDoems in Bombay, dmlnilBn, Ihdian 
Merohaota’ Chamber and Bureau, 1014-15. 
An active Member of the Oommlttee gf 
the Bombay Mfllowners' Associa tion , bsiig 
Chairman, 1007-8. Trustee, Allfsih College. 
Member of the Committee of the Mosl^ 
University Foundation Assoc i ation. IMEiff 
of Bombay, 1080. Addseee: Feddsr HdSC 
Oomballa Hl», Bombay. 
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DADAffiOV, Sm Uakbokj! Btramjsb, 
atx. (1911); Kt. (1021); b:.c.i.b. 

(im): B:.C. S.I. (1086) ; President, 

Council of State since 1983; b. Bombay, 
SOtli July 1865. 2nd son of Khan Bahadur 
Byramil Dadabhoy, J.P. ; m. 1884, Bai 
JertMinoo, 0. B. E., has two daui^ters ; 

Joined Middle Temple, 1884 : 
called to Bar, 1887 ; 
Advocate of Bombay High 
Court, 1887; Member, Bom- 
bay Municipal Clorporation, 
1880-00 ; Government Advo- 
cate, (jontral Provinces, 
1801 ; President, All-India 
Indnitrial Conference, Cal- 
cutta, 1911 ; Member of 
Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, 1908-12 and 1914- 
17 ; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-82). Elected to the Council of State, 
1021 ; Nominated to the Council of State, 
1026.1931 and 1987. Member, Fiscal Com- 
mission, appointed by Government of India, 
Sept. 1921 ; Member of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1926-26: 
Member, Round Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1081 ; Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 39 years. Publica- 
Hom : Commentary on the Land Laws of the 
(Central Provinces, and Commentary on the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. C/ufts : 
Royal Societies Club, London : Royal 
Automobile Club, London ; Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta ; WlUln^on Club, Bombay ; Asian 
Club, Bombay ; Chelmsford Club, Delhi; 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club, Delhi ; 
Central provinces (Rub, Nagpur. Addmt: 
Nagpur, C.P. 

DAGA, lUJA Sib Bibbbkeuas, Kt. (1021); 
K.C.I.B. (1984); Kai Bauapur (1901), 
Senior Proprietor of the Ann of Bai Bahadur 
BansUal Abeerchand; Banker, Government 
Treasurer, Landlord, Merchant, MUlowner 
and Mlneowner; Director of Model Mills, 
Nagpur, and of Berar Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Badnera ; Chairman, Nagpur Kleotric 
Light and Power Compaoiy ; Life Member of 
the Countess of Duflerln Fund and Member 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Bikaner 
State (1877). m. Krishna Bai. Educ.: 
privately. First Class Taalm, Bikaner State, 
t. Khusnalohand Daga, 6. (1021). PubUca- 
tiom: Sir Kasturohaud Memorial Dufferin 
Hoapital at Nagpur and frequent contributions 
on public charity. Address ; Nagpur (C.P.) 
and Bikaner, (Baiputana). 

DALAL, Sm Arobshib RusTouji, Kt., i o.s., 
(Bcftd.), Director and Partner, Means. Tata 
Soi», Limited ; Director, Meesrs. The Tata 
Iron and Stew Co., Ltd., The Associated 
Ownent Cos., Ltd., The Andra- Valley Power 
Supply Company, Ltd., etc. b. 24tn April, 
IwiT m. to Manaekbai Jamsbetli Ardeahir 
Wadla. iBdwc. : Slphtnstone College, Bom- 
bay, St. John’s C(d)ege, (Runbridge. Aeslstant 
ColMOtor, Dharwar, Colaba, Bijapur; Superto- 
tendent, Land Records, Belganm ; Collector, 
Ratnagtrl and Panob Mahals ; Deputy 
Beoretiiry, Govenment of Bombay, Revenue 
Depa r tm e nt ; Ag. Secretary, Govt, of Bom- 
bay, Finance Depaitnmt ; AoUng Se<ael«ry, 


Government of India, Education, Health and 
Land Departments and Municipal Commis- 
sioner, Bombay. Address: 0(0 Tats Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay House, ]^ce 
Street, Bombay. 

DALAL, Sm Dapiba Mbbwanjbe, Kt. (1924), 
C.I.B. (1921). b. 12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s. 
three d. Educ: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report ; (Riairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation (}<)mmittee, 
Bombay (1021) ; Member of Connell of the 
Secretory of State for India, 19 Nov. 1021 
to 25th Jan. 1923 ; Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Cosice., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner lor 
India in the U.K., 1922-24. Address : 1, New 
Marino Lines, Fort, Bombay. 

DALAL, Thk Honourable Manookji 
Nadirshaw, M.Inst. C.E. ,F.I.A.A., F.I.A.8. 
(Loudon) .Member, Counc Jlof State, Member 
Central Advisory Council 
Indian Railways, Meml>er, 
lx)cal Advisory Committee 
B. B. & C. I. Rly. Chartered 
Civil Engineer, Architect & 

Surveyor, b. 7th January 
1905. m. Perlnbai, daughter 
of Khan Bahadur Hormusji 
BlUwandiwaUa, Kdue, : 

Institute of Civil Engineers, 

Loudon. Honourably men- 
tioned lor the Charles 
Hawksley PrUe 1081 
(London), Member, Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers (Loudou). Fellow Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Architects (London), Fellow 
incorporated Association of Surveyors 
(Loudon). Address ; 41, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 
Reclamation, Bombay. 

DALMIA, Jaipayal, b. 1905, m. Shreemat 
Krishna. Edue. : privately In Rajputana 
Calcutta and Bombay ; dc^y read in liter- 
ature, philosophy and Hludu soripturee. 

Spent many years of his life 
in social uplift and other 
philanthropic work; keenly 
Interested in mass literacy 
and maternity welfare. 
Travelled extensively to 
India and Europe ; viiHed 
workshops of all Important 
maclitnery manufacturers 
in Great Britain and the 
Continent. Made ciaberate 
study of dHfwent pioceastf 
of manufacture of paper and 
cement In Norway, Demark and Gcnaany. 
Managing Director the companies M 
Dalroto Group. Supervisee and costtrois the 
Technical section of Sugar, Paper, Cement 
A (RkemSeal iaotorlea of the GfOOP*. At 
keen student of mechanical and etoo y tow 
engineering. Has two eons, Viabnn 
Nar Hart and a daughter, Dnuk Hotwlia; 
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Industrial Chemistry and Nmnerolc^ ; 
Tennis. Photography. Addrett: Shantlnagar, 
Karachi. 

PAULING, Malcolm Lyall. M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.I.E. (Jan. 1980), I.C.8., Financial 
Commiasloner, Punjab (since 193«). b. 10 
Pec. 1880, m. the late Jessica Low, d. of 
Lord Low. Educ. Eton and King’s College. 
Cambridge. Joined Indian Civil Service, 1904 ; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Punjab, etc,. 
1921-27; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Punjab, 1927; President, Indian Economlo 
Association, 1928; Chairman, Punjab Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, 1980 ; Commlssionor, 
Rawalpindi, 1931; on special duty. Finance 
Pepartment, Govt, of India, 1984 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, University of the Punjab, 
1937-38; Chairman, ^njab Land Revenue 
Assessment Committee, 1938 ; C.I.E. June 
1984. Publieatioru : Some Aspects of Co- 
operation in Germany and Italy, 1922 • The 
Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 
1925; Busticus Loquitur or the Old Light 
and the New In tno Punjab Village, 1930 ; 
Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Village, 
1934. Addreti: Financial Commissioner's, 
Lahore. 

DAB, KAJOR-QsinEBAL RAI BAHADTri DbWAM 
Bishar, CJ.B., C.8.I. b. Jan. 1885. Bdue. at 
Pnnjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramstngh, K.O.B., 1888- 
1898 ; MUy. Secy, to the Oom.-ln-Chief, Jammo 
and Kashmir, 1898-1900 ; Hlly. Seory. to H. H 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; Home Minister 
to H. H. the Maharaja, 1014-18; Bev. 
Minister, 1018-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-AprlI 1922. Retired from Service, appoint- 
ed “Taalml Sardar'* by His Highness the' 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9tb 
October 1986. Addreu : Jammu and Kashmir. 

PAS, THE Hon. Babu Mvkunda Prasad, 
Mukhtear, Speaker, Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
6. 1883 ; m. Sreemati Jhanabl Debt ; Bdue : 
Balasore. Addreu : Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
Cuttack. 

DAS, Pandit Nilakanthi, M.A., writer of 
books for diUdren on new lines, b. August, 
1884. m. Srimatl Badhamanl Pebi (1906). 
£due : Bavensbaw OoUege, Outtaek and 
Scottish Cdittrobet College, Calcutta. Found 
ed with Pt. Oopabandhn Das and others the 
rMldential open air private school at Satyabad, I 
OB a new line; was Resident Head Maater 


edited TAs in 1921 ; beeaaie Pitt, CenMf 

Secretary, Piri, and Prov. Otmgiesa PreelMtu 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned lor four months iM 
fined Be. 200 in 1928 ; elected to the Assmnhly 
from Orissa in 1024, and amUn la 1927 ; 
Secretary, Utkal Proving OoigreM and 
President, Utkal AU-Partf Oonfliihoe ; 
President, Gopabandhu Bebak MiaJ. 
Elected Chairman, Reception Oonunltteet 
I. N. Congress, Purl Sesshm. PwM te e Kia* ; 
Poems (long and short) In Orlya and Afyan 
Civilisation ; many other books for ehttami. 
Addrf M : P. o. SakhlgopU, Plst, ’Port 
(Orissa). 

PASTUR, Sir HOItMAXDTAR PfOlQia, XT., 
(1933); B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay (RMd.) b. 
20th March 1878. m. Baohubal Xdnlji 
Paatnr. Itdue : St. Xavier's College. Acted as 
Taxing Master, Clerk of the Crown, High 
Court. Addre»» : The Manse, 13, New Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 

PAVE. P. M., M.I.E.8,, r.R.K.8., bom 19th 
August 1898 in Rajkot In Kathiawar. Married 
to Slu-lmaU Prabhakunver daughter of VlthaUl 
Naranji. a lAmons Banker of Ujdeta. Joined 
the servioe of Lakhtar State 
Immediately after complet- 
ing education then joined 
♦.he service of famous Ftlneo 
Banjl's Nawanagar State. 

Tliere ho organised a new 
Inturunce department which 
la still A boon to the State 
people and servants. After 
the dent!) of Prince EaniL 
retired from the State and 
went to England and opened 
his business In London. He 
Is a much travelled man. He has travelled 
more than a dosen times to Europe and East 
and South Africa and Amerloa for bis business 
purposes. He has covered more than lOOJlOO 
miles by air journey. Honorary Secretary of 
the Overseas League, Rajkot Branch and a 
Fellow of the Royal Empire Society. Is 
a phlloeophcr and writer loo. Is very fond 
of collecting old books and documents and 
has a big collection of Italian, Swedish and 
English nooks and documents of the and 
Idth centuries. Recently In 1926 went to 
Looxor and vbiitod the excavstkms there. 
Presented several ok) roanoscriois and 
coins found there to the Watson Museum at 
Rajkot. Chtbo : Rotary C8ab, Ovsraeas League. 
Royal Empire Society, A.A. London and 
W.I. A.A. , Bombay. Aidfu$ : Karayan Nlwas, 
Rajkot. IS, Nortbnmber Xand A vs a us, 
London, W.C. 2. 

DAVISON, PixTiB Harrison, Pootor of ]3isn- 
tal Surgery. Fellow of the Intematkipial 
CoUege of Pentlsis ; Fellow of the Amsrlsan 
(Seographical Society. 6. 29, Sept. XS69 .>ipi. 
Margaret St. Clair. gd»c i Chloaiio Oolte. 
Addna : Lansdowoe Boms, Apollo Bungsr, 
Bombay. 



there for S years ; worked In oonneetlon wHh 
Purl Famine in 1919 ; appohitod by Oaloutta 
University for Post Graduate Professorship 
In 19S0. Started Congret s organisation and a 
Natioiml High School at Saaabalpur ami 


PB GLANVILLE, SlR OSOAR JlMlS LARMfil, 
Kt. (1981) ; O.I.B. (1925); Barrister at-Li^ 
Bx-Govemlng Piraetor. Eamgom MXySmo, 
Member. Bitrsia LMialatfvo OooMlt 
Bx-fTssldsnt^ Burma LseSSlstlvs CoSJlt. 
Phayrs Street, Rangoon. 
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BBf <}08BfO BraAni^ BAI BiiHADtTK, Judidal 
liemb«r. Ootuioil of Administration, and Chief 
Jtistioe, High Court. Dhar State, Central India; 

Advocate of the Nagpur 

■ High Court. Retired 
District and Sessions 
.Tudge, Central Provinces. 
b. March 1881, ^duated 
in Arts from the Patna 
College, 1901, and in Law 
from the Morris College, 
Nagpur, 1903. m. Sorala, 
daugliter of Mr. A. C. 
Ghosli, Advocate, has one 
son Blnay Kumar, and 
two daughters, Gourl and 
Jaya. Joined the C. P. Bar, 1904, entered 
Government service, 1905. Was examined 
as a witness by the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee. Deputed to the Law Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1928. Was 
Registrar of the C. P. High Court 1929-31 ; 
appointed District and Sessions Judge, 19.31. 
Nominated to the C. P. Legislative Council, 
1986. Has written a Commentary on the 
0, P. Land Alienation Act. Retired in 1936. 
Made Rsl Bahadur, 1934. Awarded Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1935. 

DBHLAVI, Sir Ali Mahomed Khan, J.P., Kt. 
(1931), Bar-at-Law (1896b 6. 1876. Bduc. : 
BomtMty and London. Practised in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Hind (1000-1908). Editor, 
" Al Haq ” for three years. Organizer, first 
Muslim j^uoatlonal Conference in Hydera- 
bad, Sind, in 1902. and local Secretary, 
AU-Indla Muslim Educational Conference. 
Dlwan of Mangro) State In Katliiawar 
(1006-1912) ; Judge, Small Causes Court, 
^mbay (1918) and Wasir of Falanpur 
State In Ousarat (1914-21). Minister for 
Agriculture, Bombay (1924-27). President, 
Bombay Legislative OounoU, 1927-36 ; 
Minister of Local Self Government, Bombay, 
1986. : History and Origin ol 

Polo (Article), Mendicancy In India 
(Brochure). Addresg : Surat. 

DELHI AND SIMLA, Arohbibhop Of, Most 
Rev. Stlvkstkb Paxriok Moluoan. AtoU- 
btahop of Delhi and Simla, since 1037. b. 
1876. Bdhto. ; At the Oapuciiln (Xill^e, 
Booheatown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Oaimohln Order in 1892. Ordained priest iu 
DuUin in 1001, he studied in Louvain Uni- 
verelty from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology In the Irish Frovinoe of his Order 
w to 1918 when he beoame President of the 
I^er Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
^ JFoMsr MtUh&w Hccerd. He was elected 
FroTinctal ol the Irish Capnebin Province in 
1926 and at the General Chapter held In 
Borne in 1928 he beoame Awlstant General of 
the Order ; he was re-elected at the dhapier 
af 1982 and held the position until Msy 1^7, 
when he was appointed to the Archdiocese 
of Delhi and Simla * he succeeded the Most 
Bot. Anselm Kenealy who recently retired. 
. Attheappotntment of the present Archblaliop. 
the houndaries erf the Arohdioeeae were 
changed so as to emteaoa both Delhi and 
edmla, the two seats of the Government of 
India. Addssat ; The Oaldwfhsd, New DelM. 


DBRBYSHIBB, SiB Habold, M.O., 21.0., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1984. 
b. 1686. m. 1916 Dorothea Alice, d. ol John 
Taylor, OrosshlU, Blackburn. Bduc : 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; 1st Glass Natural Sdenoe 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B., Barrister, Gray’s Inn- 
1911 (Cert, of Honour) : K. C. 1928 ; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 ; served Euro- 
p^n War, 1914-1919 (M. C.) ; Commanded 
Battery and Brigade of Artillery In France ; 
Liaison Officer between R.A. and R.A.F. ; Hon. 
Major R.A. ; Bencher, Gray’s Inn 1931 ; 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Ck)urt, 1934. 
Addrfis : High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAI, Bhitlabhai Jivanji, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court. President, Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board, Congress party leader and 
leader of the Opposition In the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly, b. 13 October 1877. m. 
Ichhaben. Bduc : Elphinstone College and 
Govt. Iaw College, Bombay. Some time 
Professor of History and Economics, Gujarat 
College, Ahmedabad ; afterwards enrolled 
as an Advocate (O.8.) of the Bombay High 
Court ; Ag. Advocate-General of Bombay ; 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 
Broomfield Committee appointed by the Govt , 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1031 before the Bardoli Enquiry ; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs. 10,000 fine ; after release represented 
the Indian National Congress In the Interna- 
tional Conference on India at Coneva in 1933. 
Addresf: 89, Warden Road, Bombay. 

DESAI, Thb Hon. Mr. Mobabji BanOKhodji, 
B.A., Minister for Revenue, Rurlil Develop- 
ment, Co-op3ratlon, Forest and Agriculture, 
since 1987, Government of Bombay, b. 2^ 
February 1896 ; m. Gajraben, d. of Jogibhal 
Bhlmbhal Desal. Bduc: Bai Avabai High 
School at Bulsar and Wilson College, 
Bombay. After graduation in 1917 was 
appointed Dakshlna Fellow in the WUson 
College and also received the Viceroy’s 
Commission In the Indian Defence Force 
in 1917-18; was appointed as a direct 
recruit In the Provincial Civil Service, 
Bombay ; resigned In 1930 during the 0. D. 
Movement; worked as Secretary, Provtodal 
Congress Committee, Giiiarat, f^m 1981 to 
1987; a member of the All-India GongreM 
Oommlttee since 1931 ; was elected to the 
Bombay Leg. Assembly in 1987. Addrea 
Congress House, Bhadra. Ahmedabad; 
Secretariat, Bombay/Poona. 


DESAI, NlOHMABBAl KAUIANJI, BAO 
Sahib (1984); BJL., LL3.. Dewan, 
Sant State. 6. 19 July 1876. M* 

A. B. Ichhabai. Bdme : Ani^VsniaeQlar 
Sdiool. Bulsar. The Newlugh BohooU 
Bombay, Elphinstone College, and Govt. 
Iaw Ooliege. Bombay. Mathematics t ea ehsf . 
Cathedral Boys* ^gh School, BomW; 
High Court Pleader, Bombay; Nayi^liHB* 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912; Dsfwaa*. Sant 
Slat^ Mnoams. Has leealvad ee rtli ea la 
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of t&trlt for assisting in War Loan of 
1017. PtMwOum: Adinlnistratio& rsporte 
of Sant State. Beceived Silver Jtu^ee 
Medal, 1035. Beceived Ooronatkm Medal, 
1037. Addresi : Bulsar and Santrampur, 
Qujerat. 

DSSAI, Bamrao Pir«AJi, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, b. 18 March 1876. m. to Lanibai, 
eldest d. of the late H. L. Mankar, Chief 
Translator, Bombay High Court. JBduc. : 
Elphinstone High School and Wilson College. 
Jouied the Municipal Commissioner's Office 
In 1800, subsequently taken up as an Asstt. in 
the Municipal Corporation Office where he 
rose to be Municipal Secretary to wbkh post 
he was appointed in January 1025. Retired 
from Ist April 1931. Address : “The Dawn,” 
South Plot No. 107, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, QOPAZ. Vinayak, L.M.AS. 
(Bom.), F.R.C.8. (Eng.). M.O. (Lond.), M.L.A. 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4th 
Jan. 1884. m. Annapumabai, a. of Deahmukh 
of Wun. Edtic.: Morris Coll., Nagpur: Grant 
Medical CoUege, Bombay ; Kinga C/Ollege 
and the London Hospltm Medi^^ College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Blajor at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Uoepital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); ITofessor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdaa 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munid- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Itombay Munldpal Corporation, 1928; 
Elected Member of the Lemsladve Assembly 
from Bombay City. Pubiieations : Some 
papers on Abdominal Surgery; publications 
on ^cial Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women. Address : Redder 
Road. Bombay. 

DESHMBKH, Thb Honoubablk Mr. Ramkao 
Madhavrao, B.A. (Cantab), LL.B., Bar-at- 
Law. Edue. : Cambridge. Called to the Bar hi 
1910. Elected to the C. P. Council in 1920 
and again in 1923 as a Swarajist Party 
member. President. Maharastra Conference 
at Satara in 1925 where his remarks regarding 
Mr Gandhi and his poUUei raised a storm over 
India. Elected to ^e DeUil Assembly. 1925. 
Minister, C. P. Government, 1920-28, 1929-30, 
and 1937. Gave evidence before the Franchise 
Committee and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committees. First working Chairman of 
Democratic Swarajist Party. Adviser to the 
Baja Saheb of Sandur, 1935-30. 6. November 
25, 1892. Address: Morsl Road, AmraoU 
(Berar). 

DB8HMUKH, Dil P. 8., M.A (Edln.) 
PhiL (Oxon.), Bairister-at-Law, b. December 
1898. Educ. : Fergusson College, Poona. 
If A. (Hona.) Edinburgh. Vans Dunlop 
Research Scholar, 1923-20. Called to Bar, 
1925. Author, **Ork|tn and Devetopmeni of 
Reiig ion In Vedic XMecatnre.'* PublSslied, 
Oxlbtd University Press. OtainnaD of District 
Ootincil, AmraoU, in 1928 ; Increased taxation 
by 50 per eesA m eompakotf educatlan and 
threw open pnb^ to un t on di abica. 


Elected to C. P. Council in 1930; Minister 
(Education and Agriouitare)* 1980^ Ito- 
duoed School ftea fbr agricultiiristt ; intro* 
duced Hindu ReligliiQa Endowments MU, 
CAttle Disease Prevention BIB, etc. Chairman, 
Co-operative Central Bank, AmmoU, aklfii.% 
1984. Member. Nagpur University Coilct» 
1985-37. Publicatwn : “ Origin and DevatofN^ 
ment of Religion in Vtdio Leteratora.** 
Address : Amraotl, Berar. 


DESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur Sm MAhHOliO 
Ganksu, K.B.E. cr. 11937] ; O.B.E. 
Chairman and Managing Director of Cnstmt 
Provluces and Berar Provlnokil €<Hq)eMilvn 
Bank, Ltd. Address : C. P. and Berar 
vinclal Co-operative Bunk, Ltd., Nagpur, 


DBSIEACHARIAR, DlWAV B A H A D U B 
SIR T., B.A.,B.L., Kt. (1922), K. I. H. (Gold) 
1920; Advocate, ^cliy. 5. 8^. 1868. 
Bdue, : Paohaiyappa'a and Jnedklanoy 
CoUogoi, Madras, m. Pattammal, d. of Dewan 
Bahadur T. M. Rangaohari. Chairman, TrL 
chinopoly Municljpal Council for one term and 
nominated Preaitient of the District Board for 
three terms ; Ex- President of the District 
Urban Bank, the National College Oounctl, 
Dt. Health Assn., Discharged Pruioners* Am 
S ociety; and Dt. Seout’s Council, Trlohinopoly, 
Nominated Member in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council for two terms. President, 
Trlohinopoly Hindu Devasthanam Committee 
and Chairman of the Trlohinopoly Bdrangam 
Electric Corporation. Address: 'Venial 
Park,* Reynold's Road, Cantonment, 
Trichlnopoly ; 

DfiVADOSS. The Hon. Sir David Mutbiab, 
B.A., B.L. (Madras), Bar-at-Law, Inner 
Temple, Kt. (1932). Retd. Judge, Madras 
High Court. 0 . 18 Dec. 1868. m. Lady 
Mosellamoney Chellammal Devadois, 
Educ, : C. M. S. High Sclux>l, PalamootUh; 
Hindu Ck>llcgo, TlnnovelJy, and Presidency 
c;ollege, Madras. Practised as High Court 
Vakil In Tlnnevelly District from 1892 to 
1908; called to the Bar In 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Conrt 
till appointed as one of His Majesty's Jndges. 
Address: Sylvan Lodge, Mylapore. Madras. 


DEVARAO SEIVA&AM, Seiliim Agent of the 
l^aore 8pg. dt Mfg. Co., JAd., Bangakffi^ 
Ibierva um, U^, Bangalore, 8f«« 
XrishnaraJendra Mills, Ld., 

Mysore, b. 10-7-1890. Edue. 

London Mlsalon High 
School, Bangalore. Cbah- 
man. Board of Directors, 

Mysore Stoneware Pipes 
and Potteries, Ltd.; DiteeUir, 

Mysore Spun Sik Mills, 

Ltd.; President, Mysore 
Chamber of Commeroe 
in 1926 and re-eie«ted 
in 1988; President, 

Bamakrlshna Students' 

Home; President. Deenaieva 

Addms: "Pen-diiw,*' 4, Beiaiy SSGk 
Bangalore. 
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DHANPAT BAI. Dewan, Jaqibeak, Chief of 
SminabAd, Bistdct Gojranw&lA, h. 1888. 
EiMC * : at the Govemment College, Lahore. 
Deicendant of Dewan Bahadur Dewan Jowala 
Sahal, C.8.I., Prime Minister 
of Jammu & Kashmir State 
whose services to the State 
and to the British Govern- 
ment constitnted a proud 
record in the histoiy of the 
family. Dewan Dhanpat 
Eal was deputed by the 
Kashmir State for training 
under the Punjab Govem- 
ment, 1908-1911. He was 
l^pointed an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner at Firoaepur In 1900-1910; was appoint- 
ed Waair Waaarat in the Kashmir State, 
1908-1980; Governor of Jammu Province, 
1980-81. Eendered notabie services during the 
Great War, 1914-19 by subscribing liberally to 
War Funds and the Red Cross Society, and far- 
ther supidying recruits to the Anny. A leading 
Jaglrditf 01 the State, His Highness the Malia- 
raja Bahadur of Jammu <fe Kaslimlr conferred 
the title of " Xaaimi Sardar ** on him. In 1988 
His Highness was pleased to confer " Heredi- 
tary Taaim." He has six sous named Iqbal 
Nath, SuraJ Parkash, Prithvl Raj, Jaswaut 
Bai. Balwant Bai, and Ixsat Rai. The eldest a 
graduate is receiving higher education in 
England, the second is receiving education, 
the third now at the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun. stood first in the AU-ludia Com- 
petitive Army Entrance Examination in 1937. 
the fourth mssed with distinction the Chiefs 
College Diploma Examination and is under- 
going Uie B.So. course in the Government 
College, Lahore. The fifth at the Prince ot 
Wales R. I. M. College and the youngest is 
at the Doon School, Dehra Dun. Address; 
Jammu, Srinagar (Kashmir). 



DHABAM NARAIN KAK. Dewan 
Bahadur, Pandit, C.I.E.. Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Soniaua, Mewar. Holds In Jagir 

6 villages, Jasnaj^, 

Sardargarh and Gole 
with 1st class Judicial 
TOwers in Marwar, and 
Sonlana, Dmand and 
jBoUan in Mewar. Rao 
Sahob (1920), Dewan 
Bahadur (1931). G.I.S. 

(1988). Bom in 1887. 

Jgdweotad in Jodhpur and 
the Downing College, 


Cambridge. Bar-at-Law, 
Idle Tern;' 




IQddle 'Xemple, London. 

Jlorriad 1908; has 8 eons, 6 daughters. Supdt., 
Court ol Warda, Jodhpur, 1911-18 ; Judge, 
FdniUurl Court. Jodhpur, 1914-82; Member, 
IMstt^J Sabha, V^ipur (^war), 1922; 
8oi4orlleiillwr,Mehkmal^, Hdaipur, 1922- 
8lt talorlfllilster, 1931-85: Musahib Ala, 
Wmm aiKto* 1985 : Delegate to Mie Assembly 
cd lAagno of Matlmis, Geneva, 1987. Heir : 
JCuttSar KiMiiia Prasad. Addr«««: Sokh 
Aihim, Jodlqnir, and also Udaipur, Mewar. 

DHAWAN, Bai BAiADfru PviSBonAic Lal, 
B.A. 1901, JIA. 1902, Maaiagim Gold Medal 
fte standi^ first in Bclence la MAl (Pmlab 


I Univ.). Bai Bahadur 1920, CJ.E. Jan. 1989. 
Member, Pacific Locomotives Enquiry Cob»> 

I mittee. b. 1st October 1888. Edsc ; at 
Government College, Lahore and ^niomaaon 
Engineering College, Roorkee. m. to Shrimati 
Dayavati, d. of late Dewan Bahadur K. B. 
Thapoor, O.B.E., of Lahore. S. D. O., Cons- 
truction, E. B. By., Ganhati, 1006-1909 ; 0. 
& B. Ry. 1909-1916 ; N. W. Ry. 1916-1918 ; 
Extension N. W. Ry. 1918-1922; C. B. Pr^ 
Roorkee 1922-23 ; Extension N. W, Ry. 
1928-24 ; Dy. C. E. N., N. W. Ry. 1924-1981 ; 
Divisional Snpdt.. N. W. Ry. 1981-1934; 
Senior Govt, inspector, Bombay, 1984 ; Chief 
Engineer. N. W. Ry. 1985 ; Member, Federal 
Public Services Commission 1985-40 ; Member, 
Pacific Locomotive Committee 1938-39. 
AddreM : No. 1, Golf Road, Lahore. 

DHURANDHAR, RAO Bahadub Mabadev 
VI8HWANATH, A.M. b, 4th March 1871. m. 
Qangubal, 4tb daughter of Madhavrao 
T. Rao. Edw : Bajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistaut to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting. 
Acted as Oificiatlug Director of the Sir J. J. 
School of Art in 1930. Re-appointed as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired in December 
1931; was selected! to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room. Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Publicationt : C. A. Kincaid's (1) 
** Deccan Nursery Tales,” (2) ‘‘Stories of 
King Vikram.” S. M. Edwardes* (I.C.S.) 
“By-ways of Bombay.” Otto Rotbfeld's, 
(I.C.S.) “Women of India” and several 
otiier Marathi, Qujarathl, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical books for Messrs. MacmlUau & Co., 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green A 
Co., and several other Indian publishing firms. 
Addrtu : “Shree Amba Sadan,” Prabhu 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay. No. 21. 

DIKSHIT, SVPHAKAR, M.A., Publicity Officer, 
Daimia Cement Ltd. b. 1909. Educ. : Meerut 
CoUege, Meerut, took M.A. in English litera- 
ture from Agra University in 1931. Passed art 
examinattona from Sir J. J. School ot AiU, 
Bombay. Joined Indian Territorial Force. 
Joumaust, artist, Uteratour, was appointed 
on editorial staff of the“ Leader," AUa^hed 
1984, later Joined “Indiaa Nation”, Patna 
as News Editor. Made mark as polltloal 
Oarkaturlst , Art Critic, and a versatile 
writer oontrlbutlng frequently to dailies and 
pertodioalaln EngHsii and HindL Adffinf ‘ 
Dalmianaffar, Bffiar. 
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DINA NATH» AlTVAD-UD-DAVi^t Rai Baha- 
DUE, Goioim, Dbwar, Prime Mtntiitcr it 
nnance Minister to Hit Highness the MAbanJa 
Holkar, Indore, d. I8th llw<^ 1B84. Bdue: 

Qo vemment College, Lahore 
and Exeter College, Oxford, 
Bar-at-Law of Llnooln't 
Inn. Asst. Private Seontary 
and Huzur Secretary to hit 
Highness the Maharala 
Holkar, (1914-20) i Judge, 
Court, Patiala State, 
(1020-23) ; Foreign 
Minister, Patiala Qovt., 
(1023-24) ; Superintendent, 
kuidi SUte, (1024-25) ; 
Chief Secretary and Chief 
Minister, Hand! State, (1925-80); His 
Highness Maharaja Holkar’s First B^present- 
ative at the Court of His Excellency tiie 
Viceroy, (1080-83); Member of the Court of 
Arbitration appointed by His Excellency tbc 
Viceroy, as a Eepresentative of Holkar 
Gfovernment, April (1938) ; Minister of I’ublic 
Health and Education, Patiala Covernment, 
Sept. (1088-86) *, Fellow of the Funjsb 
Hniversity, (1034-35) ; Retired from Patiala 
State, 1st January 1987. Mlnlster-in-waltlng. 
Holkar State, February 1037, Finance Minister 
and then Prime Minister, X039. Address: 
Indore C. I. 



DINAJPUR, Thi Hon*bi.i Captain 
Maharaja jAOADfBH Nath Rat, F.B.S.A. 
b. 1894. t. of late Maharaja Sir GIraji 
Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.B. m. 1016. Bdue : 
Presidency Ckillege, Calcutta. President, 
Dinajpnr Landholders* Association : late 
Chairman, District Board and Municipality, 
Dinajpnr; Member, Council of State. British 
Indian Assodatlon, Bengal, Landholders* 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association, London, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Be^l ZamindarB' Association, 
Bangtya Sfdiltya Parlsbat, Road and Trans- 
iKurt DeveiopmeDt Association. Becdved | 
^oeroy's Oimmisaion in Jan. 1024. Address: 
Dinajpnr Bajbatl, Dinajpnr ; 95, Bussa Road, 
Caloutta. 


DINSHAW, SIR Hormusjhb Cowasjir, Kt. 
cr. 1922; O.B.E. 1018; M.V.O. 1012; eenlor 
partner in Cowasjee Dtnshaw A Bros., Mer- 
chants, Naval Agents, Sluing Agents, and 
Ship Owners ; Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian RepnbUc ; 5. 4 April 1857 ; ejs, 
of late Cowasjee Dinshaw, C.I.E., m. 1875, Bai 
d. of Nnsserwanjee Oooverjee 
Srsklne; three t. one d. Bdme: H^idiistoDe 
ffi gh School and ^pblnshme College ; evening 
classes. King’s (^Qege, London. Served 
anurentioeshlp with James Barber end Son A 
Co.. London, and Leopold Bing Ilia and Oans. 
Paris ; Joined his father*! firm, 1879 : acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden onoe 1891 ; bead 
of the Parsee Oommimlty of Aden ^ioe 1900 ; 
as a memheor to the Aden Ivifi Oom* 
noi;pn»?!«t« iiy 

dlSereot conunuiuwee of Aden to King 
Oaoige and Queen on th^ m to India; 
repceeented Ata Gbimber of Coniineiee at 

1912. Chatnnan, traion Bank of India lid.; 
«« — fra. Tuadmyti, BmSbs^f, 




DIVATIA, HAiamaiBAr VAJimaAi, 

Hon. Mr. Juenon, M.A., LL.B., Palm 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay, 
m. Jolly Ben, d, of Prlnoiiial A, B. Dhmva 
Pro-Vlce-CIianoellor, Benarea Dnlvemtly. 
Bduc ; Gujarat College* Ahmedahad. Aofes* 
sor of Philosophy, Baxeilly College, 1910*12; 
Practised on the Appellate Ode of the High 
Court, 1912-1938 ; Profecior, Qovemmenft 
law College, 1928-1981; Hon. SedMitnry, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1982-88. FutlMieii: 
** Psychology ** (In Gujaiatt Langnage). 
Address : ** Sans Souett*' Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 

DODANI, SHAKTIPRITAJI ATMARANJI PANDIT, 
Vice-Presideint, Aryaknmar Mahasabha and 
Arya Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Baroda ; Dean, 
Aryan University. Baroda ; President, Arya* 
samaj, Baroda ; Secretary, 

8hri Rayaji Birla Donation 


Kumarldevljl, daughter of 
Balm Raghnbardayaljl, B.A. 

LL.B., Retired 8u]^- 
Intendent, Kheirl, nas 
Giree sons and three daugh- 
ters; has five brothers and one. elater. 
Bduc, : Ourukula QnJranwala, working 
In the cause of elevating the denreeeed 
classes, author of Indian Etraworm, srishtt- 
vigyan, Koshkikatha, Arogyata, Oheenkl 
Sanskrltl, Alamgir ke Patra, FroivUnor, 
Jaldeva Bros., International AdvertlBers. 
Publishers, Stationers, Booksellers, General 
Merchants and Pnhllshers of the leading 
Monthly l^ubUdty Journal, “The Advertlseiv* 
Baroda. Address: Atmaram Road, Baro^. 

DORNAKAL, BUBOf QV, cmee 1912 s Bf. BIT. 
VSDANATAgaM SAlfinn. ASiRUH, lit lAfUan 
btabop, Hon. LI 1 .D. (Cantab.); 6. 17 Aog. 1874. 
Bdm. : C. M. S. High Bofaool , Meagnanapimn; 
a M. 8. OnUegetTtaaeveay iJMinc ChrieHes 
OoBege. One of tonadice of fadtan MiiCloii- 
ary Society ef TteBcvelly, 1008 ; Boo. Seeib- 
tary, 1908-9; Hon. Qeo. Seecefeary of KaBooal 
Misslonanr Soelety of liidIM906-93 vMM 
Japan aeDeiegatdof World Stadenl Ohiferian 
FederatJon,1907, aiidtte;yioe*Pieeldeiit|19ht*ll; 
vBIted Baglaad ae Delegate to Wbrid'e 
Miailooary Cooferesce, 1910; Bsad Of 
Domakal Mtorioo, 1909-12. PoMMliMle.' 
Holy Bapttan, Cooflmiatloii, PM O o rin tfi b lB i , 
Imito and the Oiristlan Movement. Tbeipe 
of the ApoiUm. The Z4le of (Met aoeoetliM 
to St. Mark, C9irlst In the Indian VOeiiin, 
Genenl Editor of **TIie Paetor and tbelbit^ 
rate.** Addrm: Ihiniakgl SbiOiTenl, QlwAi* 
Deoeaa - ■ , 


Managing Committee, 
IWiroda. b. 1st September 
1806, s/o Rajroltra Kajratna 
Atmaramjl Amrltsarl and 
Hhrimatl Yashochidevljl, 
married to Shrlmatl Ratna- 
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OOSSAKI, Khan Bahadur (Qulamhoosexn 
AilUHNA BossANi). b, in Bombay 1898. 
Omm to Calcutta 1916. Married In Bombay 
1920. Has two sons and 
two daughters. Senior 
Partner, Dossani Pilm Cor- 
poration, Calcutta. Agent, 
H. E. H. The Kizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar, Sab(‘ 
Palace, Calcutta. Director, 
Adamll Jute MUls Ltd., 
Calcutta. Executive Com- 
mittee member, Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Mobomedan Sporting Club. 
Member, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. Calcutta Club. Calcutta Rotary 
Club. Calcutta Lake Club. Royal Calcutta 
Turf Club. Royal Western India Turf Club. 
Cricket Club of India. Addreet : 7, Oolootola 
Street, Calcutta. 

DOW, Hugh, C.S.I. (1937), C.I.E. (1982), 
b, 1880, m. Ann, d. of James Sheffield 1918- 
Educ: Aske's Hatcham School and Univ. 
CoH., London. Entered I.C.S., 1909 and served 
aa Asst. OoU. in Bind. Municipal Oommr. 
for Surat, 1910-18. Asst. Commr. in Sind; 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20 ; 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay. 
1921; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1928 ; Financial Adviser to P.W.D., 1926; 
1027-88 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1032; Chairman, Sind Administrative 
Committee, 1933-34 ; Joint Secretary, Com- 
merce Dept., Govt, of India, 1984-86; 
Secretary, Commerce Department, 1086. 
Addreet : Delhi and Simla* 



DRAKE-BROCKMAN. Sir Dioby Livino- 
BIONR, KT. er. 1937; C.S.I. (1988); C.I.E. 
(1927) ; late I.C.8. ; Chairman, U. P. Public 
Bervioee Oommitsion, since 1937 ; 8th a. of 
late W. Drake-Brockman. Supdt. Bngr. 
P. W. D. (D.P.) ; m. Gladys Ka^d. of late 
Xaior-General 8. M. Renny, C.S.I., C.LE., 
rJL. ; one t. one d. Educ. : Dulwich College ; 
Ohrlit Church, Oxford (Senior Scholar) ; 
Lltt Hum. let Clam, 1000. l.C.S. 1900; 
arrived India, 1901; Amistant M^etrate 
and Collector, Muttra, Oorakhptir, Etawah, 
Agra; Aaslsumt Settlement Officer, Banda, 
1905-08 ; SeoretaHat, 1908-09 ; Joint Magis- 
trate and GoUeotor. 1910-12 ; B^le- 

ment Officer, Allahabad, 1912-15; Joint 
Resiitrar Oo-operative Society, 1916-17 ; 
Senlement Officer, Saharanpur, 1917-20 ; 
Revenue Member, Regency Oounotl, Jodhpur 
State. 1920-23; State Council, 1028-^; 
Oommr., Fysabad Divn., 1929-82; BarelUy. 
1982-88 ; Member, Board of Revenue, D.F., 
1988-86; retired, 1986. FuhliemHent : Db- 
trtetOaMttesn or Muttra, Etawah, Aaamgarh, 
mnaiifar, Jhanai. Banda, HaminKir, Jalaun ; 
Final Setttemeni R^[>octe, Auahabad and 
SahaiaaiNir. Beoreedimt : tennis, golC riding, 
ato. AdiNst.* qto Thoa. Cook ft Son, Ltd., 
BmlMleyStreelk W.1: ABahabad, U,P. 


DITDHORIA, Nabakuhar Sino, g. t. or Rai 
Budh Biro Dudhobia Bahadur or 
AziMOANJ. Zemindar and Banker, b. 1904. m. 
sister of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Mur- 
shidabad. Edw. privately. 

Honorary Magistrate, 

Special Director, Aryastaan 
Insurance Co. Calcutta ; 

Member, Legislative As- 
sembly — Central — 1930-34 ; 

Member, British Indian 
Association ; Bengal 
National Chamber of 
Commerce ; Bengal Land- 
holdors Association; Marwari Association; Ben- 
gal Provincial Hindu Sabha; Indian Chamber 
of Commerce ; Academy of Fine Arts ; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; All Bengal Music 
(Conference; Calcutta Club; Royal Calcutta 
Turf Club; Bengal Flying Club; Muhammadan 
Sporting Club; Kalighnt Sports Association 
and Rotary Club, Calcutta; Patron — Bengal 
Music Association ; Life Member, Automo- 
bile Association of Bengal and Mohan Bagan 
Club, Calcutta ; President, Friends* Union 
Club, Berhsmpore, Bengal ; Vice-President 
and Life Member, Calcutta North Club ; 
Member, CChelmsford Club, Delhi and Simla. 
Addreeees: 74-1, Clive Street Calcutta and 
Azlmganj, E. 1. R., Bengal. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamshedji Nusserwanji, Kt.» 
C J.E., O.B.E., D.O. (Oxon), F.C.P.8., Lt.-Col., 
A.I.R.O., L.M. ft S., J.P., Ophthalmic Snrgeon 
in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b, 6 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Edue : Bombay, (Ixford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor In Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical Coll^^ Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and C^hthalmlc Sur- 
geon, Farsi General Hospital, Bombay * is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmologloal Society of ^ypt. Fellow of 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presl- 
denev Magistrate, Bombay; was awards Silver 
Jubilee ft Coronation Medals Publicaiimt 
A number of papers embodying research and of 
great sdentme value, oontrlbutions to various 
perlodloalB. Addreet : The Lawnside, Hark- 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 



DUGGAN, (Lady) Jena Jamsrkdji, Parvee 
Zoroastrian; b, December 1897. Kx-Vio®* 
President of the District Branch of the Indian 
Red Croas Sooietv; Served 
on the Cknamittees of: 
The Bombay Prestdency 
Women's Council ; Tbs 
Bombay Presidency 
Women's Work Qnlld; Sir 
Leslie Wilson’s HoanfUl 
Relief Fund; The Girt Gtrtdea; 
Provincial Aseociatlon ; The 
Dlitiiet Branch of the B«d 
Oroes Society ; The Bombay 
Ladies* Branch tlm 

National Indian AModato* 
The Hospital Matnteiianoe Oommittee ; Jmtloe 
of the Peace from 1980. Awaided : EmS0^- 
l-Hind Gold Medal In 1984 ; Silver JnbllM 
Medal in 1936; Ooronation Medal la 1^* 
Addme: Lawaiide, MKhaam Road, M ala b h r 
HIQ, Bombard* 
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DUKl OH AND, L11.A, BJl., Licentiate in Uw 
Honoun in Persian and Lltmtnre (1804). 
Member, LegisIatlTe Assembly. 6. 1873. 
m. Shrlmati Bbagderi. Edm : Forman Chris- 
tian Ck)llege and Oriental Coll., Lahore. Prac- 
tised at the bar until 1021. Entered public 
life and took part in various activities of 
the Arya Samaj since 1899; Member, Manag- 
ing Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed 
practice in 1928 ; Imprisoned in 1022 and 
1980. Swarajist Member of the Second 
Legislative Assembly. Suspended pracMoe 
in 1930 ; Nominated Member, Working 
Committee of All-India Congress Cioromittee ; 
was invited by Government to serve on 
the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee in 
1929. President District Bar Association^ 
Ambala, 1083 and 1034. Local Director,' 
Punjab National Bank, Ambala Citv and 
CAntt. Addretg: Krlpa Nivas, Ambala. 

DUNNICLIPF, HOIUCF Barratt, C.I.E., M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.I.C,, I.E.8. 
C.B.C.S., Chief Chemist, Central Revenues, 
Chemical Service ; Principal, Government 
College, Lahore, since 1938 ; Prof. Inorganic 
Chemistry, Punjab University since 1924 ; 
(also Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic), 
ft. 28 Sept. 1885. m. Freda Gladys Burgoyne. 
elder d. of W. F, Burgoyne- Wallace (1928). 
Edttc.: Wilson's Grammar School and Downing 
College, Cambridge, H.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
U.P., 1908-1914; Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
1914-17 ; Government Collie, Laliore, 1917- 
1939 ; Indian Munitions Board, 1917 ; Cknrdite 
Factory, Anivankadu, 1918-1921 ; Vice- i 
President, Indian CJhemIcal Society, President, 
Cfhemistry Section, Indian Science Congress, 
1984. PtMieations : papers in CliemiGal 
journals. Address .* Co^rol Ijtboratory* 
Gentral Board of Bevenue, New Delhi. 


DDTT, Amar Nath. B.A., B.L,, M.L.A., #. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimatl Jugal 
Mohlni Dutt, Advocate. Calcutta High OouH, 
ft. 19 May 1875. m. Srimatl Ttncari Ghosh, 
1897. damditer, Sandhyatara, bom 1902; 
■on, Asok Na% b, 1908. Bdue : Sallda A. 8. 
Bcbool, Howran Blpon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Me^poUtan 
Institution and Prealdeney OolL, was Chair- 
man, Local Board ; Member, IMitriet Board, 
geetkary. People's Aaeoolation, District 
Aasc^iatioD, (Antral Ck>-operative Banik, 
Ltd.. Burdwan; elected Member Court of 
the University of Delhi from 192^1984 and 
Sleeted Member, Indian Legidattve Asiembly 
from 1923'19S4, was Presideat, Bei^ Postal 
OoBferenoe 1928 and All-India Telegraph 
Dttioii i9iB-84 and of the Shuddhl Oonferetnee 
1988 and PreMdent, Burdwan Arya flamaj 
1988-80 and was editor of monthly magaiine, 
•Alo/ Mftmber, Betrenehment Committee, 
1981 . AdOmt: **Barld Aloy,** Xeahaiiptir, 
P. O. and **pBrbeolial'* Burdwan. 




DUTT. Ml. SarAIH K:tntA8, M.B.B., B,8CI« 
BngiMing (Victoria Univenitty), Mao* 
Chester), M.S.E. (Load), M. B. Sam X. (Load.), 
ft. 8th Oct 18^. Hue,: at the Preiideiiey 
College, Calcutta, Civil 
Engineering (kdlege, Seeb- 
nur, Bengal and Victoria 
University of Manchester 
(England). District Engi- 
neer of Noakhall (East 
Bengal), 1910-1913, District 
Engineer of Outtack( Orissa), 

1914-1916 ; District. Engi- 
neer of Kangpur (North 
Bengal), 1915-1025 ; Muni- 
cipal E^lneer of Darjeeling 
^orth, Bengal). 1928— aub; 

Darjeeling Gymkhana Club’ Addmt : ( 1 ) 
Struan Lodge, Darjeeling, (2) 4, Kay 8t . 
Calcutta. 

DUTT, Ni^rika (Mrs. a. C. Dutt), Honorary 
, Magistrate, ChUdreni 
Court, Calcutta ; (Chairman, Local Commltttee, 
Red-Cross Northern <^d 
Welfare Centro, ft. July 
5ti), 1886, Bengali Christian, 
m. Mr. Anil Ohunder 
Dutt, Bambagau, Calcutta. 
Service 30th December 1902 
of Behar Judical who 
died in August 10th, 
1917, has two daughters, 
and three sons. Sdua, 
Christ Church Girls' High 
School, Calcutta, 1891-1^. 
A pioneer amongst Indian 
ladies to take up work outside the home- 
circle. Appointed Honorary Secretary and 
treasurer of several Women's Organisations in 
connection with Mission, and Bed-Crois 
Society. Honorary Treasurer, All India 
Women’s Conference, ('alcutta Ckmstitoenoy 
for 2 years, and worked at the Harijan School 
which was started by this AMOolatlon. 
Honorary Assistant Secretary, All Bengal 
Women's Union for 8 years. Vlce-Pfesldeut, 
Calcutta Local Young Women’s Chrlstlaii 
Association for eight years. President, Cosmo- 
^Itan Club Y.W.C.A. for several years, 
^Itor, Vernacular Mothers' Union, leaflet 
from 1926-80. Addreu; 10, Mankdct^ 
Street, Calcotta. 

DWIVEDl, Bahaotaji, M.A. (Route.), 
Principal, Mehataja's College, Dhar, ft. 81 
Nov. 1902. m. Mlse Sarala Devi Miim,IMtf0«t 
Govt. High School, Basti, Benaree Hindu 
University, and AUsbabad University U. P, 
Govt. Sebolar (1817-20); 1st Class Honoure to 
Eog^ literature. Gold Medalist and 8<di^r 
of the University, 1918-24, Prof, of 
English ^ D.A.-V. College, Oawnp 
191^7 ; Head of Boguim Den 
N« B. E. C. Oollees, Kharja, Vlee-¥ 

K. B. CoDegeTXunknow and P 

Hindi Vidyautth OoD^, ABahabalZ, 
PreeideBt, Board of Bduestton, Dhar 8taA 
Member, Board of Education for cSSm 
India, Jtotoutaaa and OwaUot at A|lnW* 
its eaamtoer and Member <m the 0^ 
mtttee of Goureoein English; awarded Mio 
tiUe of Sckhmtml by His VmS S 
Saukaracharya; tqftmnUA 
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ddtogate in the All- Asia Educational Oonfe* 
ranoOf 1030, as alao at the AU*India Education, 
Ckmferenoe at Gwalior (1986) ; PubUcatiom : 
Ptom Dawn to Dusk ; 8onga from Surdas ; 
Songs from Mirabal ; Hlstorv of Hindi lite- 
ratvo, etc. AMrm : Maharaja's College, 
Bhar and Villa Soma GaptainganJ, Bast! 
(t?X> 

SASTLEV* OHAELES MOBTIMKR, J.P., SoUoitor 
and Hotary Pabllc. 6. 2 September 1690. m. 
Esme Beryl Chester Wintle. M.B.E. Solicitor 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, England, 
June Ivli. Served in the Oreat War from 
1014-1910 as Lieut. E.F.A. (T.F.) as an 
Observer Mid Pilot in E.F.O. and Pilot In 
the E.A.F. Address: O/o Little *Oo., Soli- 
citors and Kotarlee Pntdic, Oentnd Bank 
Building, Bombay. 

EBKAHIM, Sm CVEBiMBHOr (8rd) Baronet 
J.P. ; b. 13th April 1008; succeeded 
his father Sir Mahomodbhoy Currlmhhoy 
Ebrahim (2nd) Baronet, 1028; m. 1926 
Aminakhanum, Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate ; President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Cunimbhoy Ebrahim Khoja Orphanage, 
Matunga, Bombay. Member Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 

1 082 ; Presldentof the Muslim Committee, 
Bombay; Elected President of the Muslim 
Peace and Belief Committee during the 
Hindu Muslim disturbances in Bombay in 
1 986 ; presided over the Gujerat and Kathi- 
awar Muslim Provincial Educational Confe- 
rence held at Ahmedabad in 1084; was 
Chairman of the Booeption Committee of the 
All-India Muslim l,eaguo Sessions held in 
Bombay in March 1930 ; a Member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 1928-29 and 
again from 1035: Member, Bombay liCgtsla- 
tlve Council 1987. Addren*: “Belvedere," 
Warden Koad. Bomlwiy. 


ELLIOTT, Jack. Commissioner of PoUo 
. Madras, b. Jan. 6, 1801; Edtic.* City c 
London SohooL Entered sovice Hovembe 
1910. Served in various districts in Madra 
Presy. Special duty, Malabar Bebcliioo 
1021-22 ; Asstt. Inspector-General of Pdloe 
1038-85 ; Offg. By. Inspector-General ol 
Police, 1936-37 ; Awarded King’s Police Medal 
1916 and a bar to it in 1923. Indian Polic€ 
Modal, 1938. 

EBSKINE, Lord, John Francis ashiey, 
O.O.T.E. (1934); Governor of Madras, 15tb 
November 1034 ; Lieut. B. of O. Scots Guar^, 
late Lieut., Scots Guards, M. P. (0.) 

Westonsuper-Mare Division 

Somerset of 1022-23, and 
since 1024. h. 26th April, 

1695; s.s. of 12th Earl of 
Mar and Kellie, m. 1010, 

Lady Marjorie Hervey, e.d, 
of 4th Marquess of Bristol, 

V.ff., four «. Educ. Eton, 

Christchurch, Oxford ; Asst. 

Private Secretary, (ui^ld) 
to Bt. Hon. Walter Long, 

(1st Lord of Admiralty), 

1920-21; Pari iamentary 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster- 
General, (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1028; 
Principal Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home 
Secretary, 1924 ; Assistant Oovemment TOJp 
in National Government, 1032; Htir : t. 
Master of Ersklne, (.r. Addretr: 6, St. 
James Square, S.W. 1.. Government House, 
Madras. 

FABIBKOT, H. H. FarzaRD-I-Saadat Nibhan 
Hazrat*Kaibar-i- Hind, Brar Bans, Baja 
Rar Indar Sinoh Bahadur or. b, 1015, t.in 
1010 rules one of the Sikh States of the 



EBWABBS, Tbjs Bbv. Jambs Fairbrotber, 
Principal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Pnyanodaya (or iN«« of Knowledge) for six 
Missions, h. March 25th 1875. m. Mlsr 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School. Edwcr.'tWesleyan) HeUiodist 
Theological College, Hands worth, sirmlngham, 
Aagtand. Eight years in charge of EngUsh 
Churches in England ; arrived in India, Sepd. 
1008; unUl 1014 (Wesleyan) Methodtet 
Snpsriaieudeat in Bombay ; sluee 1914 loaneii 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to Amerioan i 
IbtfathI Mlsston for literary and theologicai 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
cSrnrge of United Theological CoUege 
PM ot H om: The XAfe and Teaching oj 
Tuh a mn ; aitidc on Tnhamm In Vol. Kn of 
Hksttngs' SnegdopaeUai^BeUgim and EtkUa; 
•eVoral other BngUih and Karathl books. 
Editor of the “ Poet Saints of Mkharaabtra “ 
Series. Addrm: United Theologleal Oollego, 
V, Bhoiiiiiir Bond« Poona, 


Punjab. Addrett: Faridkot, Punjab. 

FABBAN, Arthur CouRTNir, B.A. (1911), 
F. B. Hist. Society, Princi^, Ka^tak 
College, Bharwar. b. June 15, 1890. 
Edw: Trinity OoU., BnbUn. Addreet: 
Bharwar. 


FAWCUB, GKOROK Ernbst, MJl. (Oxon.). 
C.I.E. (1927). O.B.E. (1923), V. B. (1928). 
A 12 March 1685. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of tbe late Walter Bawes, JJP. 
ol Bye, Sussex. Edicc. : Wlnehester OoOege and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the l.B.8. 1909; 
Blrsetor ot Pabhe InstamoCion, BQiar nad 
Orissa, 1917-86; Chairman, Public Service 
Commission for Bihar, Orissa and Central 
Froidnoesand Beraryi987). Addreee : Bancbl, 
B.N.B. 


FAZLUL HUQ. The Hon'ble Mr. A. K.. BJi- 
(]rttli honours in Mathematiot, Phqrsks s^ 
Chemistry (1894) ; MJL (Mathema^ 1605- 
Caiief Minister. oW of BsagsL A Oolobff 
1878. ns. to d. of late JTawab Oyosd MiAsmsd, 
1 ^ A of lateltewitb Bsbadv AiMoel Mli* 
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C.I^. Bduc, ftt BarM ZUia School »Bd 
Fresy. College, Calcutta. Biur<Hled as VakU. 
Calcutta High Court Nov. 1900; Apptd. to 
Beugal Prov. Civil Service June 1906 ; rralgned, 
1912 and reverted to High Court Bar. Mem- 
ber, Bengal Leg. Council 1013-1934 : Central 
Leg. Assembly, 1034-30. President, Delhi 
Session of All India Muslim Leaigue, 1013, 
Kilafat President, 1019-20 ; President, Bengal 
Conference, 1920; Minister, Govt, of Ben^, 
1924. Delegate to both Bound Table Con- 
ferences in London, 1930 * 1931 ; Mayor of 
Calcutta, 1935. Address: 88/2, Jhawtola 
Boad, Calcutta. 

FIELD, Lieut. OoLOKEtSlr Donald Movlk. 
Kt. C.I.E. (1935) ; Chief Minister, Jtxlhpur 
State, Bajputaiui, since 1935. 5. 19 November 
1881. m. Ist 1910 Muriel Hay, d. of the lab^ 
Surgeon- General 0. W. K. Hay. ‘indly 1938 
Muriel Wilhelmina (C^mon) de Parixli,^/. of 
lady Forster and the late Horace de ParcKll. 
Edue. ; Tonbridge Schod, B.M.C., Sandhurst. 
Indian Array, 1900 — 1907; Political Depart- 
ment, Govomraent of India, 1907 — 1935. 
Address Jodhpur, Bajputaim. 

FINLAYSON, Majok-Gkxeual Bobkrt 
G onnoK, C.B. (1931); C.M.G, (1918); D.8.O. 
(1916) ; B.A., Commanding lUtwalpindl. 
District since 1931. 6. 16th April 1881. m. 

1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Blchmood; 
Kincalmey, Perthshire. Entered Army, 
1900; Captain, 1908 ; Major, 1914; Major- 
General, 1930; served European War, 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 timee, Bt. Lieut., Colonel, Bt. 
CoL, D.8.O., C.M.G.) ; North Eussla 1919; 
A.D.C. to the King. 1929-30; U.S.0.1. War 
Office. 1921-26; G.8.O. 1. Staff CoUege, 
1925-27; C.B.A. 3rd Division, 1027-30. 
Address: llawalplndi. 

FITZK, K. S., (M.E. 1932 ; I.C.S. ; an uffleer 
the Political Department of the Govenimeut 
of India; serving as itesident for Central 
India ; b. 6 Jan. 1887 ; 2nd «. of late Samuel 
Fitse, Eastbourne; m. 1920, Helena, e. d. 
of F. J. Bairsto ; one «. one d. ISdue : Marl- 
bocough College ; Conuis Chrirtf, Oxford. 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 1011 ; employed 
in the Govenunent of India Political Depart- 
ment sinoe 1915. Reermstions : Bhocatttg, 
Address : C/o The Forelm and 
Potttica! Department, Oovemment m India, 
New Delhi-Simla. 

FITZHEBBBET, BXAn-ADlilEAX. Hbe&xkt, 
C.B. (1987); C.M.O. (1919); Boyal Navy, 
b. 10 August 1886; son of laU Samuel 
Wyndbam Fitslierbert of Kln^nrear, Devon ; 
mf Bachel, 2nd daughter cd Col. L. H. 
Haubury. Joined H. If . 8 . Brttaiinia, 1900 ; 
licntepaut, 1907 : Oommander, 1917 ; Oap^ 
1924 ; Scar-Admind, 1986 ; served Battle of 
Jutfaiid (deagatehes) ; Whd-TAeatmMai to 
CMiimaixler-lB-Chler. Oread Fleet, 1916-16; 
comffiaiided Sipai Mool, Fcrtmoitth, 19SS- 


34; H. M. s. DevouslOre. 1924^86; FIi|^ 
Officer Commaudlug Boyal Indian Nhty 
1987. Cbevaher of the Legion of fionoor;, 
Bussian Order of St. Anne, Address: Ad- 
miral's House, Bombay. 

I FITZMAUKICK, DESMOND FlXUOUK, Lt<«CoI<, 
llOTAL Knoinkkus (retired, 1930); B.A^ 
(Hons.), Cantab, J.P. Master, Security Print- 
ing, India, and Controller of Stamps, b. 17 
August 1893. m. 1926, Nancy, d. of Eev. Jolm 
Slier lock and Mrs. Leake, of Grayswood, 
Surrey. 1 s. 3 d. Bdue, : Bradfield College and 
Boyal Military Academy, Woolwich, 1912-14 
Cambridge University, 1920-22 ; Served with 
Iloyal Engineers in France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wounded, 
1915 ; mentioned in Despatches, 1918 ; In- 
htrii(t«.r, B. M. A., Woolwlcli, 1913-1920; 
liiHiiiioifir, Si'h. of MiUtary Kngineei'lngt 
(Imihum, 1923-1925; Engineer, Callender's 
('able and Construction Co., LW., 
1927-29; Deputy Mint Master. Bombay 
und Cidcutta, 1929-1931 ; Dy. Master, 
Security i*rluting, India, Nuslk, 19S2-3S. 
BCaster, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Pt^iccAions: 
Papers on Hydro-Kloctrlo Devek>pinenta 
in Franco ; Work of Military Engineers In the 
Indian Mints. Address : Caxtoo House 
Nasik Hoad, O. I. P. Bailway. 

FOBUKS, VERNON SiEtiVRlKD, M.A. (Cantnb,), 
F.B.U.S., Vico- Principal, Bajkumar OoBcae, 
Eaipur, O.P. b. 9Ui December 1906. m. 
Miss Eleanor LoU Arnold (Deo. 1987). Bdue, i - 
Capetown, S. Africa ; (Christ's College, ChiB<* ^ 
bridge; Commonwealth Fund Fellowship at ' 
Univer<iUy of Califoniia. Address ,‘Baipur, C* P. 

FOBSTEB, Sir Martin Onslow, 1988, 
Ph.D. (Wuraburg), D.Sc, (London), F.LC., 
F.B.S. (1906); b, 1S72« Bdud.i Prlvali 
schools; Finsbury Technkal College, Yfxui" 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Bojml , 
College of Sdeooe, 1902-13 ; Dheotor, Saiioit* , 
Institute of Industiisl Ctiemistry, 1918-28 ; 
Director, Indian InstBute of Bdenoe, Bang*- 
lore, 1922*88 ; Hon. Seorvtary, Cbeiai«ft| ^ 
Society, 1904- 10;Treasufer, 1915-22; LOUgstMt 7.^ 
ModalMt, 1916; President of Chemlilry gig* 
tion. British AssoeMtiOA. 1921; PmsIMI, 
lodMa Sdenee Coogtess, 1925. PubHmHmist 
Contributions to Transactions of the Cbemlfil 
Society. 

8 m) I., F.N.r. 5, 1868, m. Amy wndintfsh, 4^ 
of Geoffe S.uiul Bjiior Scott* Sdubi gldw‘ 
Sdiool, Somerset: Owens. COU^, 

Utttvsrslty, MsacMtir: Heidaihcijf 
sity. For' 20 yems^ StSSTS flSRfi 
OomnHtei of Msi i chester OffiipoiAlloii. 
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Betpo&tibto lor treatment of tbe sewage and 
tia&^flltie&ta of Manchester. Pioneer of 
** Aetivated Blvdge ** process of sewage 
purification. Consulted by cities of Kew 
York, Cairo, Shanghai and Hankow. Pint 
visited India in 1006 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, repurlllcation jute 
mill effluents. From 1916 to 1024, Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Blo-chemistry 
at the Indiim Institute of Science. Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Principal, Harcourt Butler Technological 
Institute, Caw^re, 1027-20 ; Has been 
President of the Indian Chemical Society, is 
Honorary Corresponding Secretary for India 
of the Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Corresponding 
Miember of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. . Has published many 
Bclentiflo papers and discourses. Address : 
MaoHay's Gardens Annexe, Graemes Boad, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

FYZEK EAHAMIN, 8., Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. AUya Begum 11. 1’yseo, sister of Her High- 
ness Kazll Katiya Begum of JanJira. Educ: 
School of tlie Iloyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, ll.A., and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, B.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Itoyal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris. 
Oounils^ Arthur Tooth's and the New 
Burlington OallerloB in London, Knoodlers', 
Andersons’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts In San-Fraucisoo. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their permanent collection, now 
bung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1080 
the authoritiee of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their perma- 
nent ooUeotiOD, as slso the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester. Painted Ist dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi In 1026-27 
ana in 1028-20 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Boom * B *. For several years Art Adviser 
to H H. the Qaekwar of Baroda. Exhibited his 
entire, works by Invitation, at the Manchester 
City Art Gallery, 1080 ; Painted many por- 
traits of the l^lnces and Nobles of India. 
Leader of the Indian School of palnidng 
and opposed to the methods both of the 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Publiea- 
Wmt : Hlaton* of the Bene-Israelites of India. 
Address: Alwan-e-Bif'at," Bidge Boad, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


OAJISKDBAOADKAB, ASHVATTBiJiA Bala- 
OBABTA, MJL, 1^A.S., Professor of 
Sanskrit, mpbinstone College, Bombay, fi. 
l.OcA 1802. m. Mist KamaJabai Sballgram 
- of Sataia. Edue: Satan High School, 
Sato Mul the Deccan Coliege, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sansknt 
at Slpblnstone ColL, Septr. 1016 ; Lector, 
ion ; anptd. Prof, of ^uiakilt, Blphlniitone 
OoEege, in 1020, Holds the tank of Capteln 
to ©omtods Company of the Ist| 
fBombay)Jto. W.C. aT-PT^Is one of the 
itoders of the Swam Leaane riOfiO) to the 


the use of University students whidi Incliids 
Kalidasa's Bitusamnara ; Kalidasa's SluUciin- 
tala ; Bana's Harsadiarita ; Dandln's 
Dashakumara Cbarita; Bhatta Narayana's 
Yenlsamhara, Annambhatta'sTarka Banmba, 
etc. Address : Elphlnstone College, Bombay. 

GANDHI, The Hon. Mr. Bhanju Bam, B.A., 
LL., Finance Minister, N. W. F. Province. 
b, October 1888 ; m. Shrlmatl Baldevi d. of 
L. Sukhu Bam Jawa of Dera Ismail Khan ; 
Educ. 0. M. High School, Dera Ismail Khan, 
D. A, V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh Ckjllege, 
Lahore and Law College, Lahore. Edit^ 
for some time “ Frontier Advocate ", Dera 
Ismail Khan, " Punjab Advocate," Mianwaii, 
and " Bharat Mata ", Lahore. Started practice 
tts a lawyer In 1917, non-co-operated in 1922. 
Address: Finance Minister, Peshawar. 

GANDHI, DlWAN BAHADUR, C. M., President, 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance SocieW Ltd.; 
Chairman, Sarwajanik Education Society, 
Surat, Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd. d 
District Co-operative Imtti- 
tute, Surat ; Vice-Chairman, 

Bombay Co-operative Insti- 
tute. b. 1871. Educ: at 
Elpbinstone and the Govern- 
ment Law Colleges, Bombay. 

Enrolled High Court Pleader, 

Bombay, 1806, worked as 
Secretary, Indian National 
Congress, Surat, 1907. 

Public Prosecutor, 1918- 
1020. He has i wo son the 
elder Iittlitmohan Is District 
Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
now. His serond son Satyavadan Is Chief 
Agent to the Bombay Co operative Insurance 
Society Ltd., at Surat Member of Tribunal, 
Kaira Dlst^bance Cases, 1010. Member, 
Legislative Council, 1921-24 and 1927. Chair- 
man. Betrenchment and Excise Committees, 
Bombay Government; enrolled Advocate, O.S., 
1026. Hon. Principal, Sarwajanik Law 
OoUe^, Surat. Member, Executive Committee, 
All-India Liberal Federation. Director, Siurat 
Electricity Company Ltd. Publications: Mount 
Stuart Elphlnstone (Bulers of India Series). 
" Co-operative Law*' and "Bural Economics.* 
Address : Surat, (B. B. d C. I. Ba^ay.) 



GANDHI, Manmoban PURUSBOTTAV, K. a.. 

F. B. Econ. S,. F. 8. 8., Chief Coanmercial 
Manager, Dalmk Cement Ltd., and Bohtas 
Industries Ltd. ; Director, Indian Sugar 
Syndicate, b. 6te November, 1001. 
Junagadh, Ahmedabad to the Benarm 
Hindu University, m. 1926, Bambhagaurt, 

G. A. Joined Government of Bombay, Labour 
Offloe as St^istloal Assistant 1026 ; Seo^ 
iary, Indian Chamber of Commeroe, Caloutte, 
1026-86: Secretary. Indian Sugar MUM 
AssooiatW. Calcum ; Secretary, IiidiM 
ColU^ Owners' Associatloii, Csleutta* 
1082-86: Secretary, Indian National Com; 
mlttee d Pederati» of Indian ChamiMSt « 
Commeroe d Industry 1020-80. Head. Qre^ 
Dapartment, KaUonia City Bank olKew Ttek# 
a^tta, 1086-87. Appabfted MetMs 
UJP. to Btbar Power SodM OmmEdg^ 
1088 and Bihar Goverament Labour 9o0ldtf 
Committee, 1080. Pubiimtioms: warioeui 
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to Economic ConlcienocB ; An Annual eadi 
y e&r in Angu&t on the Indian Shgar lodustfy, 
and the Indian Cotton Textile InduBtry. 
Addreit : ao, Fuddupnlnir Boad» Calcutta. 

GANDHI, MOHANDAS Kakauchand. Bar-at- 
Jaw (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 1860, 
Educ, at Eajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambolanoe Corps during the Boor War and 
the Zulu revolt In Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaini district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-cooneratlun (wimpaign, 
(1920) in addition to assotaating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in *8outh and East Africa, ^ntenoed 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in Marcli, 
1922; released, Fob. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the breach of the Salt Laws, 
April, 1980. Interned. 6th May, 1930 and 
released 26th January 1931. Delegate to the 
Bound Table Conference, 1931. Signed the 
Truce with Lord Irwin as representative of 
British Government, 6tli Marcli 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8tb, 
1933. Undertook a “Fast unto death” 
at llajkot In 1939 to Induce the Thakorc Saheb 
to implement his promise of rcfoin«s but 
broke it on the Viceroy’s Intervention, agreeing 
to adjudication by the Clil<f Justlct) of the 
Federal (^urt, whose Judgment went in his 
favour. Publication*; “Indian Home Buie,” 
“ Universal-Dawn," " Young India," Nava 
Jivan " (Hindi and Gujarati). "Autobio- 
graphy ” 2 Vols„ “ Self-Indulgence t5. Self- 
control ”, “ Guide to Health ". Addre** : 
Wardha, C. P. 


GANDHI. Naoardas Pdbc shoot am, M.A., 

B.Sc., A. R. S. M., D. I. C., F. O. 8., M. Inst. 
M.M., M.In8t.M.,M,I.8,I., University Professor 
and Head of Department of Mining and Met- 
allurgy, Benares Hindu University, Benares; #. 
of late Purushottam Kahanjl Gandhi of Llmbdl 
(Kathiawar); b. 22nd December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar LaJehand. 
Eanpur; Edue: Bahauddln College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
1916; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd., In l^voy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1 91 6-1 91 9) ; University Profesior 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
MetaUurgy, Benares Hindu Univentty 
since 1919 ; President. Geology SecUon the 
Indian Science Congreie, ito. President, 
GeoioglcaL ^iintng and Metallurgical So^y 
SrST iSKSe. Addm* : Hindu Unt 
veitity, Benaxta. 


GANOABAKA KAVLA, B.A., ai.E. (Jane 
1990) ; LA. A A.S., Betired; 6. 9 May 1877. m. 
to Kiagyabliaiee Wanohoo of Lahore and 
TWhi Edue : Gosentment Oolkm, Lahore. 

Bxaxalner of PnhUe Works 
Aeoois^ IS90 ; loee to Acoonntant-Omieral, 
Cmtxal Boforoee, 1926-192S: IBrector, Ball- 
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way Audit, 1929*80 ; Cootndler, ClvU 
Acooants, 1980-32 ; appefiited ‘ to oOoliito 
as Auditor-General, Septembw 1980 
to January 1081 : Membw, Poste and 
Telegraphs Aocoanta Enquiry CommitlM, 
1931 ; Member, Bombay Rcorgaalsatioii 
Committee, 1032 ; Memimr, Sind Admtnlstra- 
tlvo Committee, 1933-34 ; Acting Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Red Cross Society 
and St. John Amhuiiinee Asaodatiott, 
(Indian Council) (1930, 1933. 1086 and 1986) ; 
Hon. TroaBiiror. Indian Public Moots 
Society upto 1936 ; Hon. Treasurer. All- 
India Women's Education Fund AsaociAtloo* 
Hon. Trcasur»5r, Their MaJeKtles' Silver 
Jubilee Fund (India), ) 934-85; Chief Minis- 
ter, Jlnd State (Punjab) ; Fellow, Punjab 
University. Addre** : New Delhi, Simla, 
Sungrur ( Jind State ). 

GANGULKE, N40HNPKA Nath. BSe.. M.Sr., 
Ph.D., C I.K. (1929)., Author and iecturer. 
b. Novemljer 2, 1889 ; tn. to y.d. of 
Rabindranath Tagore; Edne : at University 
of (Alcutia, of iliinois (U.8.A), and of 
J/ondon. Professor of Agi'ieultnro and Rural 
Economies in the Cnlverslty of Cai- 
cutta ; (1921-1931); niemlwr, Royal (’-om- 
misslou on Agriculture in India (1926-1928); 
MemlHJT, Imperial Advisory Council of Agrt- 
(‘iilturDl Bewiarch (1929-1031); MemM, 
Governing body of the International Institute 
of Kdiicatioiinl Cinema tography, League of 
Nat ions (1934-1 939) fullicaiiom : Pro- 
Idems of Indian AgrUnilture (vernacular) 
1917 ; War and Agriculture (1919) ; Itesearcbes 
on Leflumlnous plants (1926) Problems of Bural 
life (1928) ; Notes on Constitutional Befomt 
(1930); IndU: What Now? (l988); Chrlirt 
'Iriumphani (1984) ; The Indian Peasant and his 
environment (1935); The making of Federal 
India (1936) ; Health and Nutrition in India 
(1989) ; What to eat and Why (1989), Several 
vernacular books lor juvenile readers. Add : 
The Boyal Empire Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, lA>ndou, W. 0. 2. 


GANGULI. Gopalchandra, M.A., Kal Bahadur, 
Zemindar, b. Decembar 1870 at Santtpirr. 
younger son of Sroeramchandra, Zemlo^r, 
Ilony Magbi. Municlp^ CommUsloner, tiic 
elder Goviudoohandra, Hon- 
orary Magistrate and Munici- 
pal Commissioner, m. Saraia 
Debi 1886 ; has five sons, ali 
litterateurs. Clmmchaudra, 

Bimalchaudra, Amalchan- 
dra, Anllcliaudra and 
Nikhilchandra. ail highly 
educated and hold pro- 
minent positions, two grand, 
sous, Budhanyalciuuar, 

Atokekumar. Graduated 
from Presidency College, 

Calcutta. Entered Educational S«nrica a6 
Leotuieir, Krishnagar CoUege, 1S92. Wa« 
the staff of KriMmagar, Bajihalii -WdA 
Dacca Colleges ; resigned 1001 ; re-appohiii 
Prof. Bavenshaw Collie 1004; after repsitil 
extensions of service, with five yean* §etvlm 
counting towards pension added by ^ 
Secretary of State for spedaily meciMoai 
services, retired from Bev. CoU. on viiiiiioi 
lnl92(V again in 1027 and finally in l£iSo 
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WM Again re>cailed. Was a 7ellow» Patna j 
Uaiirersity. After retirement, was gnardian* 
tutor of the Maharajali of Patna. Address: 
47/2 Qarlahat Boad, BallygasJ, Calcutta. 

QAKQULI, SUPBASASH, Artist. M.B.A.S., 
F*B.B.A. (Lond.), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. b, 8th May 
X886. m. Srlmati Tanujabala Devi 
B4ue . : Doveton College, Calcutta, sub* 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Flue Arts and Archaeology. 
He held a temporary post in the In^erlal 
Archssologlcal Survey under late Dr. B. 
B. Spooner, Dy. Director-General of 
Archieology In India. Here he spent 
about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
In tne Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions : Descriptive Guide to the Burodii 
Museum and Art Gallery. Under prepara- 
tion. 1, A monograph on Hags and 
Baglnis with U(J colour reproductions 
of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Eajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trMlons. 8. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat. 4. Moghul tex- 
tiles. 5. Lacquer work in India. Address : 
Pusbpabag, Baroda. 


GAEBETT, CoLiN Oampukll, B.A., LL.B., 
F.E.G.S., C.S.I. (1086) ; O.M.G. (1922) ; C.l.B. 
(1917) ; ofilcer, St. John of Jerusalem (1088) 
h, 22 Majf 1881. tn, Marjorie Josephlue. 
Educ. : Bing Williams College, Isle of 
Man. Cricket and Football Colours (Captain). 
Victor Ludorum, Jesus College, Camorldge 
Senior Scliolar. Football, Athletio and Row- 
ing Colours Victor Ludorum, B.A, (Ist Class 
Hons.); Classics, 1008; LL.B. (2nd Class), 
1004; I.C.8., 1004; Asst. Censor, 1015; 
Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also 
Administrator, Agricultural Development 
Scheme (Military), 1917 (de^tches twice) ; 
Asst. Seoy., India Ofllue, Member, Foreign 
OiOloe Ddegatlon, Turkish Peaoe Treaty, 
1919-1020. Secretary, High (Jouunlssioiier, 
Iraq, 1920-22 ; Seiuar Secretary, Revenue 
Road 1922-25 ; Deputy Ckunmissioner, Attock, 
1925-29 ; Rawalpindi. 1929 ; Chief Secretary 
Government, Punjab. 1981 ; Commb- 
M(mw, Multan, 1986. Chairman, Punjab 
Govt., Forest Commission, 1937 ; Finauciai 
Oommlssloner, Punjab, 19S!r. Address : Pun- 
jab Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Simla. 


QA8ULL, Hi&bbkt Stuabt, C.B., (1037); 
0.8.O., 1915: Bar to D.8.O. Aug. 1921. 
Engineer in Wef A.H.Q. IndU. 5. 24th 
April 1882. m. Sybil, daughter of C 4 ^pt. 
C. K. Mogridge Hudson of Wlok, Persbore- 
borscester^ire. Sd*t€, at Westminster and 
R.1C.A. Woolwich, let Commission, 1900; 
Captain, 1910; Major. 1916 ; Brevet. 
Ueut-Oot, 1919; ^onel, 1925; Major- 
General, 1935 ; Engineer in Chief in India, 
1986. Address: Anny Headquarters, India. 


Q.^EA, Kbaud Latcp, - 

^ » (Canub, 

1920, Member. Punjab Lsg. AsaemU)'. Barrli 
te^at•Lsw, 5. 28th August 1899. M. Husnar 


Aalx Ahmed. Converted to Islam in 1988. 
Edue,: Privately and at Downing CoU., 
Cambridge. Member, Committee, Cambridge 
Union Society, (1920). Associated with 
many Joint Stock enterprises as 
Director (1023-8^. President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1982-33; Bx-Presldont, Punjab Jour- 
nalists' Association, (1922) ; Member, N. 
W. R. and Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittees, 1930-83 ; and Member, Managdng 
Committee of the Irwin Flying Fund, (1931). 
Member of the Councils of the All-India Mus- 
lim League and All-India Muslim Ck)nference, 
the Ex. C^nimittoo of the Ahrar Party 1984; 
Member Indian Leglalative Assembl)^lQ34-S7 ; 
Member and Secretary of Indian Delegation 
to the Empire Parliamentary Conference, 
1935 ; Secretary, Muslim Group of the, Central 
Legislature, 1935. Publications: Leone, (1921) 
Uncle Slvam, 29th Ed. (1929) ; H. H. or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed. (1980); 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1934). This 
England (1937) ; Rebel Minister, (1938). 
Address : Aikman Road, Lahore. 

GEDDIS, ANJDUKW, J. P., Jambs Finlay & Co., 
Limited, h. llth July 1866. m. Jean Balkie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ : George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 ; Chairman, The Finlay Mills. 
Ltd., The Surya Mill, Swan MiUs, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners' Association, 
1926 ; Millowners’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust. G. I. P. Railway Advisory 
Committee ; also Director, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Darbhauga Mansion, 
Carmichael Road, OumbaHa Hill, Bombay. 

GENTLE, Thk Hon. Mb. Justiob Fbxdbezok, 
William, M.A. (C^antab.), Judge, Hl^di Court 
Madras, b. 12th July 1892; m. Irene Ursula 
Willmer, daughter of late C. Perclval White 
M.V.O. Educ : Brighton, Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. During Great War served in France 
and Flanders ; C^aptain First Life Guards ; 
ReUred 1910; called to English Bar 1919; 
member of General Council of the Bar 1921 to 
1926 and 1936 to 1936 ; Recorder of Mar- 
gate, England. 1935 to 1936. Address : 
Woodwell, Sterling Road, Madras. 


GERRABD, Charles Robert, A.R.C.A., R.B.A., 
R.O.I., F.R.S.A.; painter ; Director, Sir J. J. 
School of Art, Bombay ; Member of Board of 
Trustees, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay ; 
s. of John ThomM Oerrard, Lancaster; m. 
Doris Wame. Educ : Antwerp. Early 
training Lancaster School ai Art; Royal 
College ot Art, London, 1915-20; A.R.C.A.; 
studied art in France, Belgtom and Italy ; 
Exhibitor R.A.; one-man exhibition, London, 
1927, 1929 and 1981 ; w<xtk exhibited in New 
York, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver ; painting purchased for toe Birmh)- 
gham City Art Gallery ; two works pmrohassd 
for the wlvate ooUecuon d Lord Ivor Spencer 
eShurchiU; one Burn show, Fieadi Galkry* 
London. 1988: Portrait of Mrs. MoUisoo 
(Amy JdbBBon) purchased by Lord Wake- 
field and presmited to Hnu Art Chillety; 


paintiog purchased by the Cootisapr 
Art Society. PsmMrne: patotlnis 
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produced In colour for the Studio aud Colour 
Hagazine. RBenation : travel. Aidmt : 
School of Art Bungalow, Bombay, India, 

GHOSE, Sri Aurobiiido, b, Ben^, IS Aug. 
1872. Bdue : Cambridge. P^icaHotu : 
Essays on the Gita, 2nd edition; Ideal of 
Human Unity; Speeches; National Educa- 
tion ; War and Self-Determination, 2nd 
edition; Ideal and Pro|res8, 2nd edition. 
Superman, 2nd edition ; Evolution ; Thoughts 
and Glimpses ; Kathopaniidiad, text and 
translation; iBtiopanishad, text translation 
and commentary, 2nd edition ; Eenaissance in 
India; Tlie Ideal of the Earmayogin; Yoga 
and its Objects ; Uttarpara Speech ; BraiD 
of India ; Yogic Sadhan, 6th edition ; The Age 
of Kalidasa ; The Mother ; The Biddle of this 
World ; Lights on Yoga ; Bases of Y’oga ; 
Ahana (Poems), 2nd edition; Baji Prabhu; 
(Poem) ; Love and Death (Poei^ ; Songs to 
Myrtilla (Poems), 2nd edition ; l^lio Ontury 
of Life (a free translation in verse of Bhar- 
tdhari’s Niti-Sataka) ; Six Poems ; Arabinder 
Patra, 6th edition: Dhuraia 0 Jatiyata, 
fnd edition, Gltar Bhumika; Kara KaUinl; 
Pondicherlr Patra. Jddms ; Pondicherry. 

GHOSE, THK HOK’BLB Mr. JUSTIOB SilRAT 
Kumar, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab.) : Puisne Judge, 
High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. 6. 8rd 
July 1670. m. Belle, d. of Mr. De, M.A., 
I.C.S. Educ\ Presidency College, Calcutta; 
Trinity College, Cambridge: Inner Temple. 
London. Magistrate, Benfpd ; District and 
Session Judge, Acting Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928; Confirmed 1029 

Addreta: 226/2, Lower Circular Eoad, 

Calcutta. 


GHUZNAVI, Sir Abdul Halim Abul Hosein 
Kahn ; Kt. ct. 1935 ; Member of the Indian 
Ijegislative Assembly ; landlord and merchant ; 
b. 11 Nov. 1876; «. of late Abdul Hakim 
Khan Ghusnavi ; m. 1896, Mariam Khatoon 
(deed.); no c. Educ : St. Xavier's C<dlege, 
Calcutta. Pres, of Muslim Conference at 
Cawnpore, 1929; Delegate to aU the three 
Bound Table Conferences in London and 
served as member of folloaingmib-committees: 
Burma Separation, 1980, frimchlae, 1980, 
Minorities 1930, 1931 and 19^2» 

Finance, 1982 ; Member of the ixmsultative 
- .. . ,«««. «« — 


Committee (in India), 1988 ; 

Bailway Standing Finance Committee. 1927, 
1928. 1929. 1080, 1982 ; Member of Advisory 
Oominittee of BaJlways 1W7. IW?. 1«29, 
1980, and 1982 ; Member of Public Aocounta 
Committee, lOM ; Ddegate to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, 1988 ; Beeerve 
Bank Committee, 1988 ; Member of the Ad- 
visory Board to the Indian Delation to the 
World Eoonoinie Conference, 1938 ; Member, 
Court, University of Dacca, and AUgarh 
University ; Sherill of Calcutta, 1984- 
1936 • Hon. Secretary, Calcutta Jubilee 
Oetotuatton Committee ; Vice-President, Ben- 
Rovtneial Commltte^^ Their Majettlea' 
Slver Jubilee Fond, India. Address: IS, 
Street^ Bntally, Oaloutta. 

QHUEHAVI Of DOPOAB, albabj Kawas 
BAXAPim 811 Amm 

Smab, Kf • (1988), M . L .C.» Eami n d a r 

Md Lud^owier; K 26 MM 1872. 

ga, MmM Mm W s l^ iet a 


Khanum, 1894. Bduc,: 8t. Psteris Belmt* 
Ezmonth, Devonshire. Meant. Yfien 
GumaVt Institution, London. UntveiittiM of 
Oxford and Jena (Germany). ^Be jp t j U iM d 
the whole of B.B. A Aaaamuibotn SSm 
and Hindu Interesta In ttie old Imparta) 
Legislative Council (1909-12). and la Vioafoy*i 
Oounoll (1918-16). Was aent on a poBt^ 
misalon to the Court of ex-King Hunnin of 
Hedjas as well as to Palestine and Sy^ to 
enquire into the question of FUgrira mflle. 
(1913). Entered ^ngal Legtelative Oounatt, 
1023 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, In 1924 and again in 1927. 
Exempted from the Indian Anas Aot In 
1926. Chairman. Bengal Provlnotal 8)mon 
Committee in 1928 and General Ohalnnan of 
all Provincial Simon Committees In Mu«h 
1 929. Appotnti^i Member, Exeentive Oounc^, 
Bengal Government, April 1929. Author of 
** Pilgrim Traffic to Hedtti and Paleitioe,** 
** Moslem Education in BennU** and other 
works. Addrese: LiAanl Mantn* Lohant- 
Sagardighl, Mymenslngh, Bengal, 

QIDNEY, Sir Hbnit AUUiT JoHg, Kt. (1981); 
Lt.-Ool.,I.M. 8. (retired) ; F.E.8.. P.E.0.8X 

D.O. (Oxon.) * 

(Cantab.) M. 

6. 9 June 1878. 

Bangalore, St. Peter's, Bombay, and at Oat- 
cutta, Edinburgh B. OoU^, Untvacilty 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford. Post Graduate Le^urer to Mtthal- 
mology, Oxford University (1911). Entmed 
I.M.C, 1898. Served in China 
dition, 190fM)i; N. B. Frontier, 1918, ]l» W. 
Frontier, 1914-16 (wounded), .and C^t 
War, 1914-1918; PfeMilent*in-mef, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Svropean 
Association, All-India and Bnnna. Leiuler 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to Enfdand, X926. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Oom- 
ronnfty in India and Burma; Member of 
Legislative Assembly: Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Boyal Commlmon on Labour in Indiai 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the three Indton 
J^nd Table Conferenoea, London ; Member 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Betrenohment Sub- 
committees (1981) ; Member Joint Furila* 
mentary Committee, 1988. Onalrman, Legis- 
lative Assembly, till the eteotlon of the 
President (19863 : Member, Central Advls^ 
Board of Health (1987). Addrsss: 87-A, 
Park Street, CaloutU. 

GILDEB, TilS H08'BX.B DR. MAROBlMgA 
DUANJIBHAT DORABJI, B.A^ L. M. ft 8. 
(Bombay), M.D. (London), F.R.C.S. (Eng.)., 
Minister of Health, Govt, of BooiSay. 
b. November, 1S82. m. to Mtoi ZiBafaal 
Ardeshir Contractor, L.M. ft 8. 

SL Xavier's Oolto, Bombay, 

Medical CoUsge, Boimy, Unlvetany < 
lAmdon. FonnerlyJIon. PhyiloiMu G,. 

Telpal Hospitai ; Physician in Charge, ^ 

Fever Horaltal ; nw, Pbyslelaa, 

Edward YlTMemoilal HosbM, Bombay 
Lecturer to Medicine, Setii G. 8. 

CoUege. PubUeaiUms : The Hnmaii ^ 
oardlogfam (witli Sir Tfaoinae Lewie). 

Pulse C^oettoDeeeoie. Addrm : B ee r ttod f iti 
Bombay. 
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OIirWAIiA* Sm PADAEJl P»STONJI. KT. (1927). 
B4 A. (Hilt. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at'Lav; Adviser to Swedish Match Go. 
Of Stoi^olm and Western India Match 
Co., Bombay, h. Nov. 1876, m. Frenny 
BeionJI. Educ. : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Alimedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge ; Called to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 : Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1916 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920; 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1928; President, 1926-1030. Resigned July 
1980 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Ottawa Conferanco, 1982 ; World Kconomic 
Conference. 1033. Addre$i : 38, Hyde Pork, 
Gate, London, 8. W. 7. 

GIRDHAEDAS, Hon'blk Mr. Narayandas, 
Senior Member of senior line of the Illustrious 
Ehoosaldas family ; embarked on commercial 
career early in life, and Is a oonspiouous flgiire 
in the realm of Banking 
and Insurance ; was a 
member of the Central 
Ijeglftlatlve Assembly re- 
presenting Commerce; 
Member of Income Tax 
Kiiquiry Committee; is 
now mcml>er, Council 
of State ; President, The 
Andhra Chamber of Com- 
merce Ltd. ; Director, The 
Indian Bank Ltd.; 
('orreapondont of Hindu 
Theological Hi^ School. 
Sowoarpet, Madras ; Dlrertor, The Mettnr 
Ohcmioals and Industrials Corporation Ltd. ; 

Director, The Indo-Carnatio Bank 
Ltd. ; Governing Direclor of the Mui- 
aglug Agents of^e India Gold Prospecting 
andMinlug S.vmdicate Ltd., and interosted in 
Oology and' Mining of precious metals ; 
likes uequent travelling, b. 10th August 1894. 
Addr€f‘$: Khoosaldas uardens, Kilpauk, 
Madras, 



GLANCY, Sir Bbrtrand Jambs, K.C.I.E. 
(1085), C.8.I. (1933), C.I.B. (1924), Secretary 
to His Excellency the drown Repxeaentative. 
6. 81st December 1882. m. 191A f^race Steele. 
BdMC. : Clifton ; Monmouth ; Exeter CoUege, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service. AddrsM : New 
Delhi and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir RxulifALl) IsiDOUi Robbbt, 

K.C.B,I. (1988), K:.C,I.B. (1928), Adviser to 
Seemta^ of State, b, 1874 ; m. Helen 
Adelaide, d. of Edward Mills, Bowen House. 
JMua..' Clifton College; Ghriit Church. 

Oxford, Entered I.C.S., 1805; Settlement 
Ofloer, Bannu, 1903; Finance Member 

of Council, H. B. H. the Nisam*t 
Government, 1911-1921; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922; President of the Oabtnet, 
Jalonr, 1988 ; Agent to the Govemor-Oeneral, 
Centra! India, 1984-29; Chairman, H. B, H. 
the Ntiam*t State Railway Board, 1980; 
Member of the India OoonoU, 1981*^. 

Addresi : India Oflihse, Ixmdoa. 


GLANTILLE, Sir OSCAR JAMES LabREBB, Db 
jSee under De GlanviUe.) 


GODBOLE, RESHAV VIEATAK, RAO SAEBB 
(1934), B.A., LL.B., Dewan, Phaltan State. 
h. 2l8t September (1889). m. 18th March 
(1910) to Miss Thakutai, d. of the late Eao 
Bahadur G. V. Joglekar. Educ. : at the 
New English School and 
Fergusson College, Poona. 

Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 

Huzur Chltnis, Registrar 
Co-operative Societies and 
High Court Judge. Was 
a pointed Dewan of the 
State on 8th Feb. 

(1929) ; Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table Conferences and 
represented the States of Akulkot, Aundh, 
Bhor, Jamkhandl, Jath, Kurundwad (Senior), 
Mlraj Senior and Junior, Phaltan and 
Ramdurg, before a committee presided over by 
Mr. R. A. Butler, the then Under-Secretary erf 
State for India, and also gave evidence on 
their liehalf before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1933 ; was awaked King George 
V (fe Queen Slary Silver Jubilee Medal and 
King George VI Coronation Medal. Publication: 
Maharashtra Shakuntal. Is regarded as pos- 
sessing very intimate knowledge of matters 
concerning smaller States es]^cial]y in the 
Deccan. Addr/tst : Phaltan (Diet. Satara). 



GOENKA, RAi Bahadur Sir Badbidab, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Merchant, Banker, Mill-owner 
and Zemindar. Hindu Marwari. son of Ram- 
chandcr Goenka deceased. 
6.(1883); graduated from 
the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1906 and 
joined business immediately 
after, m. second daughter 
of Kai Bahadur Durga 
Prasad of Fanukhabad. 
Partner, Ramdutt Ramkls- 
sendass.Ramchander. Goen- 
ka A Sons, Sole piece-goods 
brokers to Messrs. Ralll 
Brothers, Ltd. and KetUe- 
well BuUen A Co., Ltd. One of the proprietors : 
Khaira Raj Estate. Director : Reserve Itenk 
of India (Central Board): Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Ltd. ; Triton Insorance 
Co. , Ltd ; The Alkali A Chemical Corporation 
of India Ltd. ; Tltaghnr Paper Killa Co.. Ltd. ; 
Dunlop Rubber Co. (India), Ltd. ; Bratthwaite 
A Go. (India), Ltd. ; Hercules Insurance Go.. 
Ltd.; Now India Investment Cesrpo. lAd.: 
Kamala MlllBLtd. Preeident, Board of IRrec- 
tors. Imperial Bank of In^, Calcutta Clrole 
(1933); Vice-President, Imperial Bank, 1982, 
1984; Fellow, Calcutta University. Tru8tee,Oal- 
cutta Improvement Trust slnoe 1928. Piu* 
sidency Magistrate, Calcutta. President, 
Marwari Association, 1928-80 ; Member 
BemI LegUlatlve Council, 1928-85; Sborin 
of ^Icutta, 1982-88; Munhrfpal Oc^eiilOt* 
1928-25. Member, Bengal Banking Bi* 
quiry Committeo ; President, Marwntf Bow- 
ing dub: Trustee, CaleutU P iai ii ^ poio 
8(^ty, airee VisudhanaiKl Rospitn A 
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Shroe Visudhanand School. Trostee aodj 
Governor, Bagla Marwarl Binda Hospital. 
Made Ral Bahadur, 1925, 1928 and! 

Knight Bachelor, 1934. Club : Calcutta Club, j 
Address : “ Goenka House,” 145, Muktaram 
Babu Street, Calcutta. 

GOLE, P. B., B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

b. 1887. Alter graduating served aa 
teacher in the Aryan Education Society ; 
took Law Degree in 1010, began practice at 
Berar ; was elected Secretary, Central Bank, 
Akola, in 1925 ; was returned on Congress 
ticket to the Leg. Council in 1020 and was 
member of that body from 1927-30 ; was 
President of Akola Municipal Committee 
(1928-31) ; President, Bar Association, Akola, 
1931-32 ; resigned seat In the Legislature ; 
was lor a long time President of the Akola 
District Congress Committee ; acted as 
Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee • 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Berar Provincial Conference ; was elected 
Chairman, Central Bank, Akola (1936); wa» 
returned to the C. P. and Berar Leg. Assembly 
in 1937. Ex-Minister, C, P. Govt. Address: 
Akola. 

GORDON, Eyrr, B.A. (Oxou), C.S.I. (1935), 
C.I.E. (1931). Chairman, Federal Public Ser- 
vices Commission, b, 28 Feb. 1884, m. Lilias 
Edith Napier (1912); d. 1933. Educ. : Ro»wall 
and Queen's College, Oxford. Joined l.C.8. 
1908, Member of the Executive (buucil of 
the Governor of the C. P., 1933-36. Address: 
Government of India, Delhi and Sinda, 

QOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chawi»RA, M,A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar. Indian Member, Legis- 
lative, Assembly, 1923-30. Son of Raja 
Elsoriial Goiwaml of Seraraporo, member of 
first Bengal Executive <5oudc11. b . 1898. 
Edue, : Presidenev College, Calcutta, Oxford 
and Paris. Delegate elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
ParllamenUry Association.* Canada, and was 
n. Member, 
since 1987 

S W8 Party, 
rampore ; 
Oalontta ; 

Kama'chha, Benares ; Purl. 


Chairman of the inoian »ecuo 
Bengal Legislative Afscmbly 
and^puS Leader of the Ooi 
Address : ^e Raj Baree. 
Sidaev Park. Ballygunge, 


GOUB. Sib haw 8IRGH, Kt.( 1926), WLA.. D. 
Lltt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the I.cgls- 
latlve Assembly, 1921-34: Barrister-at-Law, 
b 26 Nov. 1872. Educ. : Govt. High School, 
teugor ; Hlslqp Coll., Nagpur ; Downing ColL, 
Chrabridge. Preadt., Municipal Committee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22 ; First VIoe-Chanoellor, and 
Hon. D. litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 
Ist May 1924-1 926; Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur 
University (1986-8); President of the High 
Court Bar Association ; Member of Indian 
C^Btial Committee, Leader of the National 
Party In the Assembly and Leader of the 
Onposltiao,1927*1934.^1egate to the Joint 
Omnmittee of Parliament, 1933 ; Hon. Member 
of the Antbenmim Club, National liberal 
dub and British Empire Soefety. PtcMica- 
Hene : Law of transfer in BrRisb India, 8 vpls. 
(eth IMlAm) ; Ponal Law of Bcttlah India, 
t ^ (S» Bdttioii) ; Hlndn Code (4th 
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Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism (4th 
reprint) ; His only Love ; Lost Souls ; StoTp 
of the Indian Revolution ; Random RlmAes 
and other poems. Address: Nagpur, C. 3P* 

QOVIND08S CHATB00RBB00JAI»0B8, DlSfiM 
BAHADUR, KX-M.L.C. 6. 20th February UTS 1 
Leading Indian Merohant and Banket la 
Madras. Senior Partner of Messrs. Ohathoor* 
bhoojadoss Khoosaldoss 
and Sons ; Sheriff of 
Madras for the year 1914 ; 
l^escntetl the city of 
Madras with a sUtue of 
His late Majesty King 
George V ; one of too 
founders of tho Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce; Vlce-Presiflent of 
the S. P. C. A. ; one 
of the founders of and 
(or a long time IXrector 
of the Indian Hank Ltd. ; Director, Madras 
Telephone Company; was a Trustee of 
tho Madras Port for 15 years; was Dlrec- 
tor of the Central Ihmk of India, Madras* 
and tho Bank of Hlndusthan Ltd., Madras; 
Director and Vice-President, Madras City 
Co-operative Bank ; President, Hindu Central 
Committee, Madras, and Vlce-l*Tesidend* 
Servants of Dharma Society, Madras; M^- 
ber, Local Board of the Reserve Bank of 
Imlia, Madras. Address : 459, Mint Street, 
Park Town, Madras. Telephone No. 2151; 
Telegraphic Address: C/o Diamond. 



GRAHAM, H. E. SIR LahOILOT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.8.I. (1936), K.O.I.B, (1930). Bar-at-Ltw, 
C.I.E. (1924), I.C.8., First 
Governor of Hind. b. 18 
April 1880. m. Olive 
Bertha Maurice. Edue, : 8t. 
PauPs School, London 
and Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Indian (XfU 

Service, 1004 ; Asstt. Ool* 
lector, 1904 ; Aestt. 

Judge, 1008; Asstt. L 4 |^ 
RemeoibraDoer, Bomtmy, 
1911: Judicial Asstt., 
KatlMwar, 1918; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative l>epaJtment, Ckiveni- 
meat of India, 1921-1935. Addrmi 
Karachi. 



GRAHAM, VSRT RBT. JoHX AlTDKRiOH. QX1» 
1911 : V.D., r.R.o.a., f.R.8.a. ; Kalser-l*BliM8 
Gold Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903, Bar, 1985): 
Silver JttbUee Medal; M.A. (Edln.), DJG. 
(Edin. and Aberdeen) ; Moderator ol Cbnrtb 
of Scotland, 1931-32 ; Missionary of the Ghttttli 
of SooUand, at Kalimpoiig, Bengal, if 
1889 ; Hon. Supedatendenst of iduT - 
Andrew's Colonial Homes for Poorer 
Indian Children; 5. 8th Sept. 1861; Aof 
David Graham, formerly of H. X. OuttainiL 
London, latterly of Oardrose, K. m, SlSC 
Kate ITConachle (d. 1919), SdtobUliK 
(KalMr-l-Hlnd Ookl kedalUat. 1910) ; 
four d, Edue.: Oaidroes Parish 8e£ii6ls 
Glaegow Hhto Sehool : Edtnbmr^ 

Wat m the Home OlvU Serviee I 
1877 82: graduated, 1885; ordalMd^ 

PubMiom: On the nnreaheid? « 

doled Lands ; Ifisiloiiiry Bxpaaslon 61 
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Befonned Ohurchos ; The Education of the 
An^lndian Child; Stray Thoui^s on a 
tJnmrsal Bellgion. Adarm: Balimpong» 
Bimgal. 


GRAVELY, Fetobeio HE5ET,D,Sc., F.A.S.B., 
F.N.I., Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, h. 7th Dec. 1886. m. Laura Balling. 
Edue : Aclcworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Unlv. erf Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Unlv. of Manchester. 
Asatt. Superintendent. Indian Museum. 
Oal^ta; Aistt. Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India, superintendent, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. Publication : 
Various papers mostly in the Becords and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
B'^etln of the Madras Government Museum. 
Addmt: Museum House, Egmore, Madras 


GRAY, ALB3UNDBR GBOROB, J.P. (1018) ; 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b. 1884, m. Duloe 
Muriel Fanny WUd, 1922. Educ. : 
Maoclesfleld Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1005 ; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd., 1908; Shorltf of Bombay, 1037. 
Addnts : 88, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

GULAB SINGH. RxiS; SARDAR, Ex. M.L.A., 
Manadng Direotor, Puniab Zamindars* Bank, 
Titd.,Lyulpur 4 and Landlord. 6. March 1866, 
m. a. of Dr. Sardar Jawahlr Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Edtie. : Ctovemment Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dlst. Board, Lyall- 
imr.and Frea. of several co-operative credit 
Booleties and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected In 1928 and re-elecM in 1026 un- 
opposed Member, Flnanoe Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyaltpor. 
for 0 years. Addrea : Gnlab Singh Street, 
Lyallpur, Punjab. 


OULAMJILANT BimxHAN, Sardar, Nawab 
ofWai. First Class Sardar of the Deeean and a 
Treaty Chief. A 2S July 1888. m. sitter of H. H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora, son and 
heir, Nawabsada Sandnddin Haidar. 2nd sister 
married to Prince Abdul Hamid Kban, 
Manavadar State and the younger to H. H. 
The Nawabsaheb of Kurwai State. Bdue , : 
Balkomar OoUm, Rajkot. Served in the! 
Imperial Cadet Ooipe for two years, 1906-08 ; | 
waa Additional Member. Bombay Legislative I 
Oonnoil; and Member, Legiststlve Astern- ; 
bly, mi-1928 : was eleoted Vice-President, I 
Bombay Prestdeney Muslim Le^e and isi 
pennanent Ptesideot of Satara District; 
Anjuamn Iriam; appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
E.ihe Governor m Bombay in 1020. President 
of the State Council, Jaora State. J^y 1030, 1 
tor three months after which resigned,, 
Adirisit : The Palace, Wai, Dlstrlot Satam. 


Q10UILAND, Oouir OAiOTBLiuJteCTetaty and 
of the Oonise, Royal Western mdit 
^ anb. Ltd. 6. 2nd Deoexnber 1802. m. 
Msigaret Padi^ Gnhtland <nee Denehy^. ! 
f^.^OsBSdle School. JaBied P. W. HeUgers 
40o.,Undott,i9i2; CMkfutta,mi-U ;iomd I 


with Indian Cavalry, 1016-1019 ; saw active 
service with 82nd Lancers, Iraq, 1016 and 
1018-10; with Croft and Forbes, 1010-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay ; served as member of Ckmimittee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1020 ; 
joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1020. Address : 6, Burnett Road, Poona. 

GUPTA, The Hon. Mb. Ghanshtambino, 
B.So., LL.B., Speaker, the Central Provinces 
Leg. Assembly, b. 1886; m. Mrs. Ja! Devi 
Gupta. Educ, : Raipur, Jubbulpore, Allaha- 
bad. President, M. 0. Drug; (^airman, 
Dt. C3. Drug ; Chairman, Co-operative Bank 
Drug; member, C. P. Legislative Council 
(1028-29) ; Leader of the Congress Party and 
of Opposition in C. F. Legislative Council 
(1926-29); Member, A.I.C.C. (1921-86); 
M.L.A. (Central) 1934-87 ; President of the 
Arya Samajas of C. P. and Berar 1920-87 ; 
President, International Aryan League, 1937 ; 
Publication : Bharat Shlksha Adarsh (Ideal- 
of-nationaJ education). Address : Drug, C.P. 

GWALIOR, His Hiohnesb the Maharaja of. 
Sts Indian Princes* Section. 

iGWYER, The Hon. Sir Maurice Linford, 
M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), K.C.B. (1927), 
K.C.8.I. (1936), Chief Justice of India and 
President of Federal Court, since Oct. 1, 1937. 
b. 25th April 1878 ; m. Alsina Helen Marion 
Burdett, elder daughter of Sir Henry Burdett, 
K.O.B., K.C.V.O. Educ, : Westminster; 
Christ Church, Oxford (hon. Student, 1937); 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1016. Banrlster-at-Law, Inner Temple, 1002 
(bon. Bencher, 1937); K. C., 1980; Legal 
Adviser, Ministry of Shipping, 1016-19 ; 
Legal Adviser, Ministry of Health, 1919-26 ; 
H. M. Procurator-General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 1026-88 ; First Parliamentary 
Counsel to Treasury, 1084-87; Address : 
(^ef Justice's Lodgings, New Delhi. 

HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, HKAN 
Bahadur Nawab sir muhahxad, Rt. (1022). 
K.a8J. (1027), K.CJ.B. (1024), LL. D. 
b. Sept. 22. 1869. m, Sadaihun Hlsa 

Begum. Bdme,: ZilU High School, Baida- 
pet. Joined the Bar la 1888; in 1897 
waa pimnted Certlfloate of Honour on the 
ooeaikm of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria ; from 
1001 devoted whole time to local self* 
government and held the poiMon of 
Chairman of Municipal Connell, Pret-« 
Taluk Board and Pm,, Dlst. Board ; WbsA 
Bahadur, 1006; Mmnber, Ligitiative OouneO, 
1000-12, ^iMhited Tempotniy Membtr. 
Madraa l iee utt v e OouneO, 1010; waa Com* 
BtiHioQerollla^OQ(pQt«tton,T020. GuH 
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evldeace befort Eojal Comma, on Dec«n*| 
trallmtlOD and alio befora Public Service! I 
Gommn., wrved ai a co-opted member on 
Beforms Committee, Member, Boyal Cora- 
minion on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Kov. 1923, March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras. 1920-1924. 
Member of the Viceroy's Council, 1925-1930, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1920-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HAIDER EARRAR JAFRI, Syed K. SahIBHA. 
Ex. Member, Central Legla. Assembly and Re- 
tired Asstt. Manager, Court of Wards, Dolram- 
pur Raj. b. 8 Nov. 1879. Married. Bdue : 
Collegiate School, Balrampur, M.A.O. Coll., 
Aligarh, Agra College and Nlstri’a Accountancy 
Institution, Bombay ; Member, Gonda Dist. 
Board, for six years ; Member, Municipal 
Board, Balrampur, for 20 years ; Hon. Mugte. 
Balrampur, for 20 years ; Vleo-Chairman, 
Balrampur Central Co-operative Bank ; Mem- 
ber, Standing Committee, Ali-India Shia Con- 
ference ; Trustee, Shia Coli.. Lucknow ; Presi- 
dent and Trustee of the Balrampur Qirls- 
School. Address i Balrampur, Dist. Gonda | 
( U. P. ) i 


HAIG, H. E. SiK Haruy <3baham, K.C.S.I. 
(1933), C.I.E. (1923), Governor of the 
United Provinces, b. 13th. April 1881. wi. to 
Violet May Deas, d, of J. I>eaa l.C.S. (reUred). 

Educ. : Winchester and New 
College, Oxford. Entered 
LC.8., 1906; Under-Secre- 
tary to Govt., U.P.. 1910-12; 
Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy 
^cretary to Govt, of India, | 
Finance Dept., 1920 ; Secy., I 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 ; I 
attached to Lee Commission, 
1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925; Secretary 
to Government of India, 
Home Dept., 1926-30 ; Home Member, Govt, 
of India, 1932-34. Governor of U. P. since! 
December 6, 1934. Address: Governor's 
Camp, U.P. 

HAJI WAIIHUDDIN, Kbah Babaduk (1926), 
H.B.E. (1936), Managing Director^of Pioneer 
Arms Co., DeUii and Meerut. Tresiaurer. 
Meemt Division, Bed Crescent Fund, 1910-12. 
Daring Great War (1918) worked as Hon. 
Secretary. Meemt Cantonment War l^oan 
(Committee. Member ol many educational 
InaMiiiUon!. Elected to the Legtolatlve 
Asaettibly hi 1920. 1923 and 1930. Appointed 
la 1922 to beach of Hon. Maf^rates;; 
Hon, Secretary to the Oential HaJ Committee 
of India, 1923; Bieoted Prssident Gentratj 
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Muslim Association ; President, Merenatile 
Association and U. P. Punjabi Sowdngiaf 
Conference, 1030. Cliainnan. All India 
Muslim Ckmferenoe. 1936. Ail4mss BMP 
mirl Gate, DeUil. 

HAKEEM, ABhirt, M.A., B.Sc., 
Advocate, Allahabad Hlgli (kmrt^ Daphtf 
Speaker, United Provinces Leg. AsseBlb^ 
b. 1891; m. Ayesha Begam. EiHsei 
Central Cbllego, Allaliabad. Entered legal 
profession (1914) and has been practising at 
Basil (U.P.) ; waa a member the Leg« 
Council (1923-26) ; CThalrman of the Education 
Committee, Dt. Board. Baste, since 1932. 
Address : Advocate, Bosti (U.P.) 


ilAKSAR, CoL. Sir Kailas KABAiir, Mt., 
1923 ; C.I.E., LL.D., Maihir-l-Kbas Bahadur, 
Prime Minister, Bikaner State, b, 20Mi 
February, 1978 ; s. ol 1^. Har Naraln 
Haksar; g.s, of Ral Bahadur Dharam 
Narain Haksar, C.T.E., one . s. three 
d. Educ : Victoria cioUoge, Gwalior; 
Allahabad University, B.A., Hon. Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1899-1908; 
Private Secretary to the Maliaraja Sotndla, 
1903-12 ; Under-Secretary, Political De* 
partmcoit, on deputation, 1905-1907; 
Capt., 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1903; Major, 1904; Lt.-Col., 1907 ; Col., 
1924 ; Senior Member, Board of Revenue, 
1909*14; Delegate to both Round Table 
Conferences and served on the 
Federal Structure CommlUee aw! its 
Sob-Commltteea, the Federal Finanee 
Committee, Secretary- General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Round Table 
Conference ; Political Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, 1912-1937; C3iief Mlntoter, Bikaner 
State, 1938. PuUicatUms: (with H. M. 
Bull) Madho Bao Seindia. 1925 ; (with K, U, 
Panlkkar) Federal India, 1980. Addrm: 
Bikaner, Rajputaua. 


HALLETT, H. K. Sir HaVRIOB Qsxmtm 
K.C.S.I. , B.A, (Oxon.); C.I.E. (1930); Cjj- 
(1934) ; I.C.S., Governor of Bihar 9. 28 Oet 


toon. m. u, i/. JR. 


— veasey. 

Edue : Winchester Ck>llege 
and New Colleoe, Oxford. 
Appointed to l.C.S,, 1907: 
Under-Secretary, Bmar aM 
Orisra, 1913-15; Maghtrato 
and Collector. 1915-20; 
SeenUry, Local Self* 
Government Dept.. Bihar 
and Oriata, 1919-^; Magfti* 
trate-CoUector. 1926-29; 
CommiMioiier. 1929-80 ; Ch. 
Secretary to Govt, of BQiar 

Sf '***• 

Hovse. Fatna, 
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HAMIED, A. Khwaja, Dr., B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin), A.I.O.. F.C.S. (London), M.L.C., 
Bombay. Graduated In eelence from the 
Allahabad University in 1020 and was uu the 
siad of the National Mus- 
lim University, Aligarh, as 
Reader In Cliemistry upto 
1923. In 1924 he left for 
Europe and Joined the Ber- 
lin University where he 
worked under Professors 
lloseidieim, Nernst, Haber, 
Sprungor and Freundlich. 
He obtained Doetoratc- 
from Berlin University in 
1927 and stayed several 
years hi Euroj)o for the 
study of chemhtal and 

S harmaclieutlcal Industry. He settled down in 
lombay in January 1931 and soon established 
a very prosperous business In chemical and 
pharmaceutical products and several other 
lines. He was a member of the Byndicatc 
of the Aligarh Muslim University till 
October 1930, and is at present a member 
of the Court. His latest InduHtrial »M»ter- 
prlse la the Chemical, Industrial and Phar- 
maceutical Laboratories Ltd., which he has 
formed as a' nubile limited company to promote 
the cheinlcnl and pharmaceutical industry on 
siratlar lines as in Europe, b. October 31, 
1898. Address : 12, Rampart Row, Fort, 

Bombay. 

HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Secretary, Federal 
Public Service CoinmlHsion ; formerly 
Principal, Elphinstone College, Bombay, h. 3 
Aug. 1891. iH. HiUla Annie Shipp. Educ. : 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast and 
Queen’s University, Belfast. After gradua- 
tion served in British and Indian Army. 
Appointed to the l.K.S. iu 1919. Address: 
Delhi, Simla. 

HAMILTON, Arcuirald Henry db Bor«h, 
B.A., Judge, Clilef Court of Oudh, since Oct. 
1937 ; b, 4lh July 1880 ; m. Suianne Mlgncau ; 
Befue ; King’s School, ('anterbury, Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge. Indian Civil 
Service ; District and Sessions Judge (1925) ; 
Offg. Legal Remembrancer (1923); Judicial 
Secretary to Government (1928) ; Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, N.W.F.P. (1980): 
Acting Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court 
(1937). Address : Lucknow. 

HAMMOND, William Hbnrt, M.A., J.P., 
F.R.O.S., M.R.S.T., V.D., Hon. Presi- 

dency Magistrate ; Principal, Anglo-Scottiah 
Education Society. Hon. Sec., Association 
of Heads of European Schools in India, Lt.-Col. 
Oommandant, Bombay Contingent, 1937. 6. 
AptU to, 1880; m. Dorothy Dymoke, d. of late 
BC Dymoke of Soriveloby Hail, Lincolnshire. 
Mie; Warwick School, Worcester CoU„ 
OHofd; Trinity CoU., DobUn. Address: 
Cathedral and John Oonson High School, 
IPoitk Bombay, 

HAMRTON, HBMBT Tbekrr, B.A, (Dub^ 
Olaai Hons, and Gold MedaUst in 
MkiwAy); Dip. Ed., MJl., J.P.. Fellow 
of the Bombay UalTeisity; Principal, Secon* 
dary Tratning (Allege, Bombay, h. 1 May 
1880. mTBteUa, only d. of the late 



Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K.C.M.3/ 
Edve: Trinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to I.E.S., 1918-; Prof., Gujarat College, 
Alimedabad, and Elphinstone College,Bombay, 
1914-20 ; Vice- Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920-23; Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1923-30; Principal, Second- 
ary Training (College since 1930. Publications: 
Editor, *' Indian Education,’* 1919-28. Contri- 
butor to the “ Year Book of Education,” 
1935 and 1938. Address : Seromlary Training 
College, Cmlckshank Hoad, Bombay. 


HARBANS StNGH Brar, Sirdar ; Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Justice and Judicial Minister, Malerkotla 
State ; largo landowner in Ferozepore and 
Hissar Districts (Punjab) ; b. September 
1905; e. F.C. College, Lahore, 

Edinburgh University and 
Middle Temple, London, 
called to the Bar in 1927, 

M.R.A.S. (1925) F.Il.G.S. 

(1920) and Governor, Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England (1927), took train- 
ing in Railway Traffic on 
L.M.S. (England) ; m. 

Jaswant Kaur, M.R.A.S,, 

F.R.Q.S. daughter of Rai 
Bahadur S. Bishan Singh, 
l.S.E. of New Dollii ; has travelled extensively 
in almost all parts of India and has visited 
Europe twice ; President, Khalsa Jatha 
(AsROclation) British Isles (1920-27), Joint 
Secretary, Indian Majlis, London (1925-26); 
Vice-President, Bhuplndra High School, Moga ; 
Member. Central Gurdwara Board, Punjab 
(1930-36); Mem^r, Slrhind Canal Advisory 
(^oinmltU'e (1982-37) : Member, District Board 
Ferozepore since 1930 and Senior Vice- 
Chairman (1933-34), held charge of the 
Departments of P. W. D., Public Hejilth, 
Medical, Fairs and Ferries, Chairman of the 
following Committees of Board ; — Rural 
Reconstruction, Development, Mass Female 
Education (1934-87) ; elected Member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly 1930-34, Member 
Standing Finance Committee. Government of 
India (1931-34), Member, Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways (1932-34), Member. 
Central Advisory Council for Railways and 
Assembly House Committee ( 1982-34 ). Member 
of tlio Court of Delhi University (1934), prac- 
tised as an Advocate in Ferozepore (1927-32) ; 
appointed Judge, High Court, Patiala State, 
in April 1932 ; Justice and Judicial 

Minister, Malerkotla State since 1930 (In- 
charge of the Departments of Judicial, Jail, 
Education and Medical); recreations, riding, 
gardening, and Tennis. Address : Malerkotla. 



HAR B1LA8 SAEDA, Diwi.li Bahaditr, 10S2, 
F.E.SJL., M.EJt.8., FB.8.; b, 8 Juno 1887. 
Educ,: Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College ; was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer ; was transferred to Judicial Den^*^ 
ment in 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer In 1804 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer-Metwaia 
In 1002; was Subordinate Judge, first dass^ 
at Ajmer till 1019 and was Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, tUf 
1021; Small Causes Conrti Ajmar, 

X0tl*2^ cMMied as AddL Dlst. iiid Bsiilfmr 
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Jadgo and retired in Deo. 1923, and was 
Jndge, (Mel Conrt, Jodhpar. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from A jmer-Mterwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected In 1927, 
and again in September 1930; was Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
Was one of the Chairman of the Leg. Assembly. 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-India Valsha 
Conference at Bareilly in 1925 ; was a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Bctrenchment Committee ; Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee ; has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government of India. 
Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. Member, 
B. B. <fe C. I. Ry. liocal Advisory Com- 
inlttee ; Vice-President, Ajmer Merwara Child 
Welfare and Maternity League; Member on 
Board for the Victoria Hospital Leper Asylum. 
Ajmer. Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act’ * 
also Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Ih-eventlon Act, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
PuMieations : Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga : 
Maharana Kumbha ; Maharaja Hammir of 
RaJithambhor ; Speeches and Writings and 
PrithviraJ Vijaya ; is Editor of the Dayanand 
Commemoration Volume and is Secretary of 
the Paropakarinl Sabha of India. W'as 

S resented by the Hon. Sir George OgUvic. 

L.C.8.I., Resident, Rajputana, and Chief 
Commissioner, Ajraor-Mcrwara, on behalf oi 
the public, including some ruling Princes, a 
Commemoration Volume in Oct. 1937. 
Address : Harnlwas, Civil Lines, Ajmer, 
Rajputana. 

HARISINGH, Major-Gbnbral, Rao Bahadur 
THAKVB, Of SatTASAR, C.I.K., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Connell and O.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, h. 1882. Bdue . : Mayo College. 
Address : Sattasar House, Bikaner. 


HATHWA, Maharua Bahadur Gvexj Maha- 
DRV A 8R SW Prasad Sahi of. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
8. Oct. 1896 to the Oadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Klsbiai Pratap ^L 
K.C.I.B.,of Hathwa. Son and heir— M^araf 
Kumar G^shwar Pd. Sahl, Imm 7th March 
1982, Second Son— Kumar Brljeshwar Pd. 
Sahl, bom 30th March 1935. Address: 
Hathuwa P. O. District Satan, Bchar and 
Orissa. 

HAY. Major WnxuM Rupkrt, C.I.B. 1934 . 
Indian Army ; Indian Political Service ; 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 
in the External Affairs Department, since 
1986. b, 16 Dec. 1893. s. ^ WUliam Alfred 
Edward Hay and Lonlsa Tucker, m. 1925 
Sybil Ethel, d. of late Sir Stewart and of Lady 
Abram Bending; thrw a. two d, 

BradSeld : Dnlverslty CoQege, Oxford. 

Served Buropean War In Mesopotamia ; 
entered Polltlcai Dept, Oovemment of India, 
1920; PoHtlcsd Agent, South WaalrlsUn, 
19S4-28; Amistant Commi«!onex or Joint 
Demity Coimntotoner, Hardan, 1028-81 ; 
Pomioai Agent, Malalmnd, 1981-33 ; Counsellor 
Pubticsdkms: 

Two Yean in KnrdMan, 1921 ; few artlcies 
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in the Boyal Geoftraphlcal and Boyal Oentril 
Asian Society JonmiUs. SsmoHons : Tennis 
and shooting. Address: Political Depmri^ 
ment, Government of India, Delhl-Simla* 

HAYB, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., MJI.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahoie HlghOotnri. 
b, Oct. 1838. Edue.: at Lahore Fonnan 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910; 
starred practice at Ludhiana ; elects Musi* 
oipal Commissioner same year ; elecM 
Jr. Vice-President, lOli whioli office he Md 
till 1021 when he was elected senior Vies* 
President. Wa<« 6rst non-offiolai PriMldOBl of 
Ludhiana Municipal Oounod to which offlos 
he was eloctctl in H>22. Member, I.,egitlaUve 
Assembly, 1923-30; Director, The Muslim 
India Insurance (;o., Ltd. and the Nortiwrn 
India Etectric Supply Co., Ltdj M.LJk. 
(Punjab) and Hon. Attnister for Ednoattem. 
Address : Ihinjab ClvlJ Secretariat, Lahore, 

IIAYLES, AtFRRD Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail, 
March 7, 1887. m. Sybil Anne Cop^Mld, 
1028. Educ : London and Paris. Fiee- 
ianoo journalism, I/)ndon, till 1012: joined 
staff of The hfadras Times, 1012; Aiat. 
Efltor, The Madras Mail, 1921 ; becoming 
Editor, 1928. Publications : 10.000 MBet In 
Africa." Addrsst: Sunnyslde, White's 
Road, Madras. 


HENNE88V, JossLKYH, B.A. Honi. (Oxon), 
(1924) Diploma with Distinction in PoUtl^ 
Science and Economics (1926) (Oxon.) 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (1937). 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India since Sep. 1987. b. 17th November 
ltK)2 ; m. l,ora Frances, 2nd daughter of the 
late Frederick Nocl-Paton, I.C.8. ; ISdve ; 
Charterhouse, Now College, Oxford. Joined 
Reuters News Agency, London, 1931 ; Assis- 
tant Corrospondont, Reuters Paris office 
(1982-86) ; (hief Paris Correspondent, Nesps 
Chronicle (London) 1936-37 ; sent ss Spsetal 
Correspond ent, Catalonian Revolution (1024) ; 
Barr Heblscito, 1986 ; Spanish Civil War, 
1986. Publieaiions : Articles In Spasrs, 
Fortnightlf Hesiew, The Timet, News Chra* 
nids. Address ; Delhi — Simla. 


HEEAS, Hrhrt, 8.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, DlredKV of the Indian jSls* 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay Untvendty; Professor of Hlidory 
and Ancient Indian Cnltnre, University of 
Bombsy; Member of the Indian BIstoiloRl 
Becords (hmmission ; Member of the Itttst* 
natloiial Committee of Historlesl fiMenoM, 
Correapondhig Member of the Boyal Atttturo* 
pologlw Institute, London, and of Aeaditnia 
BspanoU dc la HistorU, Madrid oorfesjpondi- 
ing member, Initltate Italian Per 0 moi^ 
Ed. Estremo OHente, Borne. 6. Septemher 
11, 1888. Educ: Barcelona (Spain), ^veland 
Ohio (U.8.A.). Professor of Bbtor; “ 
Heart Colley (Barcelona) 


Savlonr’s Colkge. Saragossa (Spain), 

iionti SMorrof the Manehn Dynasty of €9doa 

.. . «... ^ ^ ^ 


(to Spanish), 8 Volt. The Conquest of 
Fori of Asirgsrb by Emnsror Ajuiar (a 


tog to an eye-witnesi) (to Ind. Anti 
City of llnjl at the end of the 
(IMd). The Pmrtuguese Fort of ^ 
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(Ibid). The European Prison of Sadasivai 
Raya (Ibid). Venintapatiraya 1 and the 
Po^gnese {Jonrnal of the Mythic Society), 
etc., etc. Addreis : St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. 


HIDAYATALLAH, Thb Hon'blb Sie Ghulam 
HU88A1K, K.C.S.I., Minister, Govt, of Sind, i 
b. January 1879. Educ: Shlkarpur High 
School, D. J. Bind College and Government 
Law School, Bombay. Graduate in Arts and 
Law of the Bombay University, and in legal 
practice for a considerable period. In public 
fife since 1004 up to the present time, without 
any break. Vice-President of the Hyderabad, 
Sind, Municipality, and first non-offlclal 
President of the Hyderabad, Sind, District 
Local Board. Entered the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council In 1012, and was a non- 
offlclal member of that body till 1020. 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1021 to June 1928, three times in 
succession, was a Member of the Executive 
Council of H. E. the Governor of Bombay 
1028 to 1034. Was also Leader of the Bom-{ 
bay Legislative Council, and Vice-President i 
of the Executive Council of H. E. the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. Deputed to the Hound 
Table Conference by the Government of India 
on two occasions. Member of the Council of 
State for six months. Subsequently elected 
AS a Member of Indian Legislative Assembly. { 
I'resident, Sind Advisory Council on the 
separation of Sind In April 1936. Member, 
Sind liCglslative Assembly and Ex-Ohief 
Minister Government of Sind. Addrea : Sea 
field Hoad, Karachi. 

HOGG, Sir Gilbert Pitcairn, Kt., K.C.8.I., 
M.A. (Glasgow), I.C.S. ; Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal and Secy., Home 
Dept. b. 2nd February 1884 m. Isobel Bain. 
Educ: Glasgow High School and Glasgow 
University. Appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service after examination of 1007; arrived 
28th November 1908 and served in East 
Bengal and Assam as Assistant Magistrate and 
Colktotor; Jt. Mgto. and Dy. Collr. Novr. 
1014 ; Vloe-Ohalrman, Chittagong Port Com- 
mrs., July 1016 : on Military duty, Octx., 1017 
to Jany. 1918 ; Offg. Addl. Dlst. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1018 ; on Military duty, 
Aug. 1018 to Jany. 1910, and returned to 
Bengal ; Magte. ana GoUr.. April 1021 ; Commr. 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr. 1023 ; Offg. 
Secy., Govt., of Bengal, A. A I. Dept, and 
Director of Industries, April 1026; Secy. 
Govt, of Bengal, Agrll. and Ind. and P. W. 
Depts., Novr. 1028 ; Addl. 8e^. to Govt, of 
Be^l, PoU. Dept.. Ootr. 1032 ; Chief Secy, to 
the Govt, of Beim 1083. Temporary Mem- 
ber. Executive OouncU. Bengal, in 1086 and 
again In 1037. Addrsw ; iters' Buildings, 
Calcutta. 


HOLLINS, Bakubl Thomas, C.I.B. (1981); 
Inspector-General of Pohoe, U.P. b. October 
^ 1881* m. Ethel, youngeet d. of T. 
Sheffield, Esq.. Montenotta, Cork, Zriah Free 
Btatethree d.lSduc. : Queen's U&lvendty, Cork. 
Joined Indian Polioe, 1002 as Asst. Supdt. 
of Polioe j served In various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Polioe; Asst, to D.I.a.,j 
0.1. D. and Feraonal Aaststant to I.G.; Seeond- < 


ed to Tonk State, Eajpntana, as I. O. Police, 
1915-16; Judicial Mem oer, Tonk State, 1921- 
1925, D.LG. I. Range U.P., 1928-1080: 
D.I.G., C.I.D., U.P., 1930-81 ; appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, April 1981; 
appointed Director General of Police and Jails 
H. B. H. The Nizam’s Dominions, Hyderabad, 
July 1085. Degree of Honour, Urdu; High 
Proficiency Hmdi, Police Medal, 1918. 
Publication$ : Tonk State Police Reorganisa- 
tion Scheme; Tonk State Police Manual; 
Tonk State Criminal and Civil Court Manual; 
the Criminal Tribes of tbe U.F. Addrett : 
Hyderabad. Dcccaa. 


HUBBACK, H. B., SIR JOHN AVSTEX 
M.A. (Cantab.); C.8.I. (1033); K.C.ai. 

(1036) ; First Governor of Orissa, b. 
27 Feb. 1878, m. • Bridget Alington 
Boyds. Educ : Winchester and King’s (Allege, 
Cambridge. Asst. Magte, 
and Collector and Settle- 
ment Officer In Bengal ; 

I Settlement Officer, 1909: 

.Toint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collr., 1910 ; trans- 
ferred to Bihar and Orissa, 

1912; Secretary to Board of 
Revenue, 1913; temporarily 
employed by Revenue and 
Statistics Dept., India 
Office, 1 01 5 ; Magistrate and 
Collector, 1910; served 
under Govt, of India, Army Diriment, 
1018 ; Offg. Secretary to Govt, of Bihar and 
Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919; confirmed, 
1919; Director of I.And Records, 1023; Offg. 
Commissioner, 1925; conflimed 1928; Offg. 
Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; Temporary 
Member, Governor’s Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 10.38 and again 1934. Confirmed, 
1035, vacated February 1086 ; Governor of 
Orissa, April 1036. Addren : Governor’s 
Camp, Orwa. 

HUDSON, Sir Lkslib Sewell, Kt., Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept. 1932. b. 25 
Nov. 1872. Edue.x Christ's Hospital. Joined 
p. A O. 8. N. Company, London, 1880, 
and came to their Bombay Office, 1804 ; 
subsequently stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay. 1015. Joined 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie A Co., October 
1016. Deputy €8iainnan, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923-24; President, 1924-25, 
1027-28 ; Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1923-26, 1027-28 ; Member, LegUdatlve 
Assembly, 1082-38. Member, Central Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1982-38 ; was one of 
India’s Representatives at the Coronation 
of Their Maiestiee E^ng George VI and 
Qneen Elizabeth. Address : P. O. Box 122, 
Bombay. 



HUSAIN, DR. Iqbal, M.A., B.L.. Ph. D., 
Assistant Profeesor ol Persian, Patna College. 
6. 22 Novembm 1905 ; m. Fakhmnnisa, d. of 
Mr. Reyaaat Husain. Barrlster-at-Law; Edm: 
Patna and Law Colleges, Patna, University 
Prisemaa. Gold medalist and Resesrrii scdiolsr 
first ph. I), of Patna Vniversify. Entered 
Bihar and Orisa Edncutiottal Service, |986; 
Lecturer in i^sian, Raveashaw Cottefs. 
Cuttack, 1935-86. PuWotfiswf/ ** Urn SmT 
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Persian Poets of India *’ and the “ Tohfad* 
Sami*' AMrm : Patna College, Bankipoie, 
Patna. 


HUSAIN, Sybo Abbas, Principal Librarian of 
the State library, Hyderabad, b. 1884, Bdue : 
Nixam's College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922. 
Delegate to the All Indian Llbrarlee- Con- 
ference at Madras, 1923. Publications : A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Fersum Manuscripts and Books in the 
State Library. Address: The State Library. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, Sib ahksd, Nawab Amiit Juko 
Bahadub, M.A.. (1890) ; B.L., (1889) ; LL.D.. 
(1924); C.8.I., (1911); Nawab. (1917); K.C.I.K., 
(1922) ; Peahl Minister, i.e., Minister to H.K.H. 1 
the Nixamfrom 1916 to 1936 b. 11 Aug. 1863. 
t». Fatima Lady Amin Jimg, 1907. Has 6s. 3d. 
Bdue. : CUhrlstian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Oovemor's Scholar ; High Court 
VakU (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asatt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1898: Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam's Govt,, 1906. 
Publieations : “ Notes on Islam ", articles 
in Periodicals. One of Hyderabad delegates 
to the First Bound Table Conference 1930-31*. 
Member of the Hon’blc Saefl Khan (’ommlttee 
since 1904. Address : Amin Mnnzil, Said bad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HYDABI, Sib Akbar. Nawab Htdkk Nawaz 
Juno Bahadur, Kt.. cr. 1928 ; P.C. (1936). 
President H. B. H. the Nizam's Executive 
Council (1937). Honorary IL.D. (Osmojila 
and Madras); President, H. E. H. the 
Nizam's Council, b. 8 Novr. 1869: m. Amena 
Nalmuddin Tyabji ; four s. two a. Bdue.: at 
St. Xavier's (College, Bombay ; Joined Indian 
Finance Department, 1888 ; Assistant Accoun- 
tant Oeneral, U.P., 1890 ; Deputy Accountant 
General, Bombay, 1897; Madras, 1900 ; E^- 
miner. Government Press Accounts, 1901 ; 
Comptroller, India Treasuries, 1903: lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1906 ; 
Financial Secretary, 1907; S^etarv ^ 
Government, Home Department (Judicial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc.), 1911 ; in 
addition Acting Director-General of CommerM 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Finance and Railway Member, 
Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1921; 
Director of Several Joint Stock Companl^ ; 
Fellow of Bombay, Dacca, A^rh Musllni 
and OsmanJa universities ; Chairman, In- 
formal Committee of Indian State Ministers ; 
Leader of Hyderabad Delegatkm to the tliree 
Bound Table Conferences in London. 
Publications : Hyderabad State Budgets 
and^Muitloiial Addresses. Address : 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDABI. MUHAiOiAD Saleh Akbab, (Son of 
Bt. HonOjIe Nawab 8ir^Akbar Hy^), 

C LB 19W, Secretary to the Oovemmem 
of Izidia, Department of Labour, b. 12th 
(Rdober 1894. m. to Slgrld, daughter of 
W Westting, Pltea, Sweden. Bdue: at 
Bomhay Univecsttv ; Balliol CoUege, Oxford. 
Difbeiot OfBcer, id^ras Presideikcy, 1920-23 ; 
Under Seewiiry, Devetopmen* Depurtoaeot, 
GovctniiMfit of Mkdima, 1923 ; Uoder-Secie- 
taiy to the Oovemuieiit of India, Department 


of Education, Health and Lands, 19M; 
Agent of the (^verument of India in CeyhML 
1927-29 ; Secreta^ to the Imperial CouneH 
of Agricultural Besearoh, 19^31 ; Joint 
Secretary to the Indian States D^egatton to 
the Indian Round Table Confereno^ London, 
Second Session 1931 ; Advisor to Detotttlon 
from Hyderabad (Deccan) to the indiatt 
Round Table Conference, iHmdon, and Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutioiial Reforms, Third Session, 1982-34 ; 
Joint Secretary to Uie Government of India, 
Department of Education, HealUi and Landik 
1934-38 ; Secretary to the Goremment of 
India, Department of lAibour, 1038. AddrifS .* 
8 , King George’s Avenue, New Delhi; Green* 
w(km1 Court. Simla . 

ICHALKAUANJI SHBIICANT NaBAYAH BAO 
BAiiASAUKii, Guobpadk of lohalkaranji. 6. 
lu 1870. Adopted to the Gadi in 1878 and 
invested with powers in 
1892. Kduc. : Rajaram 
(College. Kolhapur and 
EInhinstoue and Iaw 
(’ ollege, Bombay. As a 
First Class Sardar in the 
Doc(»n represented the 
Sardars lu the Bombay 
I,»*glslailve (.'ouncU for 12 
y««rs with conspicuous 
ability. During tlie 46 
years of his illustrious 
rule, various reforms have 
been Introduced in the State ciilef among thjan 
iMdng free Primary Education, Co-c^peraMte 
Societies, rural uplift, encouragement to 
)K»wer-looms and other Industrlee and promo* 
tloii of higher education by several endow- 
ments and free gifts. He has travelled far and 
wide and visited England and the Continent 
thrice. Address : lohalkaranji (Deccan). 

I ICHALKARANJI : SmbIMANT S, 8. GANOABAl 
sfAiSAHEi* Hanisahbb of : is the talented 

I consort of the Chlefsaheb to whom she has 
been a co-ijaftncr in life in the fullest sense, 

‘ of the term. She is an 

educated lady with a 
religious turn of mind 
and is en<lowed with snob 

r Ttles of head and heart 
go to make home life 
hapi>y. In her the Chief* 
■aheb has a staunch and 
sincere adviser in alt 
matters that oonoem the 
social and ednoatlonal 
welfare of his subjects. 
The Baulsaheb takes a 
very keen interest in the uplift of her sex, and 
Iter strong advocacy for female ednestton 
in the Jimir knows no boonds. In his thst 
tour in Europe, the had accmnpanled the 
Chlefsaheb and while there had made a largt 
number of friends. The Chlefsaheb has eon* 
stmeted and dimated a LUmairy at AJra andis 
ladles' Club at Iidialkaranji botii of whieh •» 
named after her. She has ^tent a eonsidsi^ 
able amount from her private purse to extstkl 
the Ghat on the river Panebaganga at IcM* 
karanji. She has been ably managlnt the 
Khasgl Department of the Jagir lor {pmt 
25 yeatSw 
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IKAM, Sted NAQtrr, B.A. (Hons.) (Cantab.), 
Barrieeter, Deputy President, JBlhar I<eg- 
Oouncil. d. aoth August 1902 ; EducsOxtotd 
Preparatory School, Leighton Park Public 
School, Beading Manchester University and 
Cambridge University. Member, Silver and 
Gold Medalist of Royal Life Saving Society ; 
member of Bihar I^eg. Council and Deputy 
President; Secretary, A.T.L.T.A. (Bihar and 
Orissa) : one of the leading cr. lawyers in 
Patna High Court; travelled nearly all over 
Europe, Near East and Egypt; performed 
the Haj In 1936, Address: Patna, (Bihar). 


INDORE. The Malmraja Uolkar of His High- 
ness Maharajadhirai liaj llajeshwor Sawai 
Siuee Yeshwant Bao Uolkar Bahadur, 
G.C.T.E. 1036 : 6. 1908 : Accession 1926 : In- 
vested with Powers 1930 : m. 1924 with San- 
yogitabal (wl»o d. 13th July 1937) daughter 
of the Junior tliief of Kagal (Kolhapur). 
Educated In England 3920-23 and again ul 
Christ Ohurcli, Oxford, 1920-29. Daughter : 
Princess Ushadevi Holkar, born 1933. 
Address : Indore, Central India. 

ISHWARDAS HiKHMinAS, Sir, Kt., J.P. 
Merchant and liundlord, Hon. Preeideucy 
Magistrate, ex-8herill of Bombay (1924-26), 
and President of his own community. Kapolc 
JJaula Caste. 6, in 1872. 
Edu^. : St. Xavier's High 
School, Bombay. He is a 
Member of the Bombay 
Municipal (Corporation sinee 
many years. His com- 
mercial activities may be 
eatlmatrOil by his presence on 
the Dii ertoiato of several 
well-known (Xnnpaniea 
The Port Cunulng and LJind 
Improvement Co., Ltd., 

. The Sassoon and Alllaiue 

Silk Mill Co., Ltd., The S. S. <S: W. Co., Ltd., 
The New Union Mills Ltd., The Khandnla. 
Lonavala Electric Supplying Co., The Panvel 
Taluka ICleotrlc Supply and Development Co., 
The Naslk'Deolall Llectrlc Supply ( o.. Ltd., 
The Neptune Assurance Co., Ltd. He 
is Piesldeut of the Managing Council of 
Sir Harkisondas Narotamdns Hospital, Is a 1 
Trustee of Peachy Phipaon Sanitarium lor 
women and children at Na.slk. Trustee and 
a Member of the Managing Committee of the 
l4kly Northcote Hindu O^hanage and the 
Board of David Sassoon Industrial Schord, 
Member of the Board of 0. T. Hospital Nursing 
Association. He served on the Committee 
of the Hon. Presidency Magistrates for a 
number of years and was its ftesident (1»E7> 
as a Member of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, he represented the Chamber on the 
Bombay Corporation and Port Trust lor 
several years. Knighted 28rd June 1936 
Address: Garden View, 19, Hughes RoaiL 
Bombay. 



ISWAR 8ARAN, MhiraHl, B.A. (Alialiabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court. 6. 26 Aug. 
1874, m, Srlmati Mukhrani Devi. Church 
Mtaakm Hlgli School and JubBee Hi^ School, 

’ Gonjkhpur, U. P. and Mnlr Central College, 
Allahabad, Member, first and third LegWat^ 
Aj^mbly ;and also from January 3 0S6 toMarch 
1986, a member of the Court of Allahabad: 


University, and of the Benares Hindu Univei 
sity ; President, Kayastha-Pathshals, Al^ 
bad, 1926-29 ; was Joint Secretary of Croetli 
waite Girls* College, Allahabad ; Son 
Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House 
Allahabad; was Hon. Secretary, U.P, Indtutrla 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences 
some time Member, All-India Congress G<mi 
mittee: was President, U. P. Political ant 
Social Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, Reoeptl(n 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1910 ; 
President of the Allahabad Swadeshi Leagut^ 
and of the Allahabad Harljan Sevak San^ ; 
went to Europe four times and delivered 
speeches and ^vTote in the press on India. 
Club : National Liberal Club, London, 
A ddress : 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 
U. P. 

JADHAV, BHA8KARRAO VlTHO.nHAO, M.A., 
LL.B. h. May 1807. w. Bhagirathibal. 
Kduc: Wilson Collrtre, Elphlnstone College, 
and Government Law School. Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue 
Member. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satys 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has bc««i 
In the Non-Brahinln movement In the Pre- 
sidency from Its Inception. Represent- 
od the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England In 1919 ; was 
nominated memlx'r of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and H)23 ; Minister of Education 
1024-26 and Minbuer of Agriculture, 1928* 
1980. Loailer of the Non-Brahmin Party In 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of the 
Satya.shodhak SainaJ, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1930-34 ; 
Delegate to Round Table ('.'onf., 1930-31; 
Director, of several Limited Concerns; 
Judge of th(* Supreme Court, Kolhapur. 
Address : Shahiipuri, Kolhapur and" Aram," 
Dongrl, Bombay 9. 

JAFRT, Dr. S. N. a., B.A., Khan Bahapur 
(1935), Bab-at-Law, M.R.A.S. (London) ; 
Gold Medalist and Life Member of Inter- 
national Historieal Society of France; 6. 
1857. Graduated with distinction from 
Allahabad University in 1906. Called to 
the Bar from the Hon’ble Society of Gray's 
Inn, London, In 1929. Some time Research 
Scholar in Economics at the London School 
of Economics, LL.D. of Kansas, U.S-A., 
Member of U.P. Civil Service. Worked as 
Census Officer, Special l.and Acquisition 
Officer, Nozul Officer, Nazul Survey Officer, 
Election Officer, and Income-Tax Offlocr In 
U.P. Was on special duty as Recraltliig 
Officer during the War ; Worked as Provincial 
Publicity Officer to U.P. Government; Was 
on special duty as Provincial Publicity Officer 
in the Behar Province in connection with 
Earthquake Relief Measures; teas spedaUff 
deputed to •Qttetia to otwmise EartAguaf^ 
publicity' teas Iteputy IHreetor of PutHf 
Infomumon, Oottmment of India for nodrkf 
6 years dur^ which period ofhosated thr^ 
times as Director for a total period of adoMt 14 
months in 1934, 1935 and 1037, and fee 
Additional Director of PablloelmoriDathKa^ 
July-OctolHU*, 1937; TiOet A Demftiems: 
Khan Bahadur and KW SUmr tad 
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CorofuUion medals. Publlcatlona ; 1. Histon^ 
and Status of Landlords and Tenants in the 
U.P., 2. An Introduction to the Aisessment 
of Income-Tax, 3. Flashlights on Idain 
(Enffhsh), 4. (.Constitutional Series, (a) Federal 
India, (6) European Conditulums, (r) Ameriean | 
ConsfUultons. 5. Communiam, etc. (fJrdu).\ 
Address ; Home Dept., (loveruinont of India, 
Simla * New Delhi. 

JAIN, Shantiprasao. B.Sc., Ik 1912 Najllwibad 
in the tl.P. Studied Jain scripture.s and 
tlieology under the guidance of eoiiij*ett*iit 
Benares Uludu Didverslty 
and Agra University, m. 
April 1931 Shriniati Kama, 
the only child of Seth 
itainkrishna Oalniia. Join- 
ed Kohtas Industries Ltd., 
as Managing Director uml 
has been inalnly resnonsiblc 
for adding thriK^ uiilts, W?., 
a GOO ton cement factory, a 
20 ton paper mill and a 
chenileui plant. Was elect- 
ed Director, Beservc JPniK 
of India, in the year the 
jReserve Bank was inaugurated. He is also 
one of tbo Managing Directors of all the 
companies of tlie Daimia group. A ke<*n 
student of sociology, economics and finance. 
Has two sons, Ashok and Alok. Holibies : 
Klding, Tennis and collection of stnti8tl<‘H 
Address : Dalmiat»agar. 



JAIPUR— Capt.vi.v His Hhihnks.s Saiumm>-i 
RAJAHAI IIINDPHTAN lUJ RA.IK.NPIU .SHUI 
MAHARAJAPHIRA.TA SUt SAWAI MA.N SINDH, 

Bahaptjh (KC.I.B., Maharaja of .i.ilpur, 
(Itajputana). Thirty-uiutli ruler of tfie ImlUin 
State of Jaipur (Area ld.UH2 Htj. ndles 
Population 2«,31,77.G, Ibnenue Rs. 1 .3.5,00,000) 
and head of tlie Kachiiwaiia <‘lan of RajpubH, 
which is descendisl from Kush, son of Jtama, 
King of Ayodhya (tlie nuKiern Oudh) and the 
groat epic hero of the ituinayan. Ik 2 1st 
August, 1911. Adopted wju of His late 
Highness, Lieut. -General Maiiaraja Hlr Mawai 
Madho Singh Batiadur, (L<;.I.E.. 

O.C.V.O., G.B.K., whom he succwdeil on the 
7th September, 1922. Assumed full KulUig 
Powers 14th Mareh 1931. Edur. : Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the Royal Mllltarj' 
Academy, Wtwlwich. Appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant In the Indian Army, 2r>tli April 
1931. Promoted to the rank of Honorary 
Captain, let January 1934. Created O.C.I.K., 
3rd June 193G. Entitled to a pcrinanent 
Salute of 17 guns and to a local Salute of 19. 
Is Chief Ommandant of the Jaipur Army and 
Colonel Commandant of the Sawat Man 
Guards, Jaipur. Member of the Chamber ofj 
Princes in his own right ; hereditary’ member 
of the CTourt of the Benares Hindu University 
and Vice-President of the Working Committee 
of the Uayo College, Ajmer. Patron, Indian 
Gymkhana Club, London, National Horse 
Breeding and Show Society, Delhi, Rajpotana 
Cricket dub, Ajmer, Aero dub of India and 
Hunnah, and Jatpnr Hying Ctnb. m. Arst 
the alster of ]Jeiit.-Oolonel His Highness Sir 
Umed Sing h Bahadur, G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., 
K.G.y.O., Haharaia of Jodhpur, on 80th 
JanoaiT, 1024, a^ secondly, d. of His late 
late Hkpiness Sir Sumer Sin^ Haharaja of 


I Jodhpur, on 24th April 1932. Ismm : One 
daughter and three wm, EstmdioM : Pi^, 
and big and small game shooting. 1^ 
Highness is a fiunous polo jdayer. In 1088 
His Highness took bis Pcdo Team to England, 
where it achlevtKl exceptional ancoess sotting 
up a record by winning all open tournaments. 
Addrtm : The Palace, Jaipur, Rajputana, 
India. Cluhs : Hurlingbam, Kmbampton : 
Marlborough ; Jaipur (Jaipur) ; GotacamUna 
(Niigirk) and Jodhpur Flying, Jcnllipur. 

JALIMSINGH ManoHAUSIMUH THAkOHK, 
Dindlord of Balmrnpur, U. 1*., und Bcunbay. 
Rom , lot h Sept cm lM*r 1M79 at Blmr. Edttmistl 
In Regimental School. Sorvcd in Poona 
Horse from July 1900 to 
September 1909. Got dls- 
chaig<Hl at personal request 
and started inti(q>efident 
business and .\rmy Con- 
tract work. Owns lot, of 
pro|v*rly and buildings. 

HiilH and emIowtHi a costly 
Dharatnsiila foi the poor 
at Kbedgaum, Poona 
Mist I let. Presltleiit (>f tlm 
iu*‘etiiig of the Marat luis 
held on the (K'casion of 
the Aiinlversary of the late Bhatm f/hltaira* 
patl Maharaj of Kollmpur (1023-2G). 
Bk I’resident of the Ibijpui Kshatri Sal^, 
his own e^nninimity, 1920-2B. Reiidorso 
\aluuble h(*lp to all without dlstlnii:^^^ of 
tviHte tlurlng the serious eomniiitml riots of 
li>29 und 1932. Accorded a rcoeption to 
all B. O. H., I. O. 8, and Uw* Poona Hor'^e on 
its return to Poona, its original Home In 
Nov. .30 ttfb-r 3(i years. Whlk going and 
coming rlglit loyally tre«t<'<i the OWoers 
and other ranks of the Indian and Burmese 
Corunatioii t!onfcing«*nl» to a ica-party 
at Alexandra Dmrks on 12*4-1987. Pays 
Rs. 15,000 anuiially as propiTty tax to tm 
M)uiici|)atUy and Govcniuieut. RerreidHom : 
Tennis, Riding, Hwlfurnlng and Bliootlog. 
Address : Clmnam Lane, Btmibay. 



JAME8. FaxDKSioK Esnkst, M.A.. O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de Pordre dc Iswpold (1920) \ 
b. 1891. m. Eleanor May Tt^kfmh 
(1919). Edue: Leeds and lAindon Univendiy, 
War rervicis 1914'20. General Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A. Calcutta. 1920; Member, B«si^ 
liCgislaUve Cmiucil, an<l Whip of EufOpesm 
Group. 1924'29 ; visited Persia re. WeSitos 
British Kraployces, A.P.O.C., 1924 ; President, 
CialciiUa Rotary Club, 1926-28; vMted 
Java re. Estamishment ol Btudente' Hoi^, 
1927; PoUUcal Secretary, U.P.A.8.I., 1929; 
Member, Madras l«glslauve Ckiuncil, Msdms 
Corporation ; Senate Madras UnksTit^; 
Madras Retrenchment CkimmttteH Imt 
Madras Frunebise CommtMee. 
Reorgaaisatioii Committee, 1982 ; |f« "" 

Lei^slati^ Assembly from i9S& Wn 
European Group, 1932-37.' Chi^ W' 
for European Association 
Parliamentary Bolect (lominBdde, 
Member, Standing Emigration and 
Finance Committee, L^pslaMve Assm||k : 
Founder of Indian Institute of Ihtacil^Nnw 
AEairtjaiid ftrst Goremor of Botary CSNibillm 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Add/rm : llaifeFM 
Club. Madrm. 
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JAMBSJIAJOB^INXBAL Slj;(WlltLIAil)BXftRARD, 
Kf., iw»; O.B. (1918) ; W.B. (1912) ; M.V.O. 
(1911) M. of the Late WUHam Jamee, 42iid 
SU>yal Bighlaiideris The Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn Towe^ Northumberland. 
b» 8 7eb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto. e. d. 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam, 
two «. JSduc : U. S. Gollese and Sandhurst, 
li^ Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Bcgiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelliffence Branch War 
Office, 1900<01 ; South African War, 1902 ; 
various staff aj^ointments in India; A. Q. 
M. G., C!oronation Durbar, 1911 ; D. A. A Q. 
M. G. Corps, France, 1914-15 ; Brig.-General. 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet-Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G.. India, 
1916-17 : Major-General, Administration 

Southern Command, 1917-19; Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Be- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India, 1928 and Editor, 
** Horse Breeding,’* 1925-1935. Address : 
C/o Messrs. Gilndlay A Go., Ltd., Bombay. 

JAMIAT EAI, Diwan Eai Bahadue, C.I.E. ; 
Diwan Bahadur, Kaisar-I-Hind Gold 
Medal, 1980. Barto Gold Medal. 1985. 
6. 1861, m. 1891. JEduc. : Bhown. Kohat, 
and Gujarat Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, 
served In 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F. F., 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
(Tommission, 1885-1886 ; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 
Gaietteers of B^uchlstan, 1902-1907; 
services acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
special duty In connection with revision ol 
iMtablishmente. 1010 : Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1010-11; 
Bx.Asst. Comrosr., 1902 ; Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912; Provincial Superln. 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22; 
Patron, Hindu Panohayat ; and S. D. Sabha. 
One of the founders and patrons of Browne 
Gymkhana and of Sandoman Library and 
ex. T.C., Quetta Mualcipallty. Member of 
the 8.F.O.A., and Member. Eeserve Trust 
Board, Earthquake Belief, Quetta. Publica- 
Horn: Quetta Municipal Manual; History 
of Freemasonry in Quetta ; Reports on the 
settlement of Duki snd Bakkhan; Notes 
on various subjeets. Manual of Customary 
Ijiw tor Baluchistan. : Quetta. 


J AMiCHANDl ; Lady Ramauaisahkb Patwar- 
DUAN DOWAORR EAMlSAHliB OV JaMKHABDI 
6. 1895, was married to Capt. 81r rarasharam 

Blkausahob Patwardhan, 

K.C.I.E., the late Ri^a- 
eaheb of Jamkhandi, in 
1908. Education {ffi- 
vately. In the absenoe of 
her husband on acti^ 
service in the Great War 
slie manased State affairs 
very nVty. Afta the 
death of her husband in 
19S4, she carried on the 
administration of the 
State in the mlnorltv 
period at Bani Begent. She takes paiticoMr 
intereet in aooAal, maraud eduoattanal uplift 
of women in India. She U the District Secre- 



tary of the Girl Guides Movement and has 
been chosen as Vioe-Freaident and Patron of 
the Poona Sevaeadan Society and Patron of 
fthikshan Frasarak Mandali of Poona. She is 
a great lover ol fine arts and was awarded Gold 
Medal In Mysore Dasara Exhibition In 1985 
for picture Embroidery. Addreat : VIJaya 
Mansion, Shahupuri, Kolhapur. 

JAMMU AND KA8H5£IE, Major-Genebai 
H. H. S H R E E Maharaja HARisiNaHJi 
Bahadur, Ikdar Mahihdab, Sipar-i-Saltanat- 
i-lngllshla, Maharaja of. G.C.S.I. (1933), 
G.C.I.E. (1929), K.C.I.E. (1913), K.C.V.O. 
(1922); Hon. LL.D. Punjab; Salute 21 
Guns ; Son of late General il^Ja Amarslnghji. 
5. 1895 ; 8. in 1925 his uncle, Lt.-Genl. H.H. 
Shree Maharaja Pratapsinghji Bahadur ; 
Educ. : at Mayo College, AJmere, and the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. Heir 
Apparent, Shree Yuvaraj Karansinghjl, b. at 
Cannes S. France, 0 Mar. 1931. Address : 
Jammu Tawl and Srinagar, (Kashmir). 

JAMSHED NUSBEBW AN JI. Merchant. 6. 7th 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1614-1934; Prudent of 
Munidpalliy, 1022-83 ; Mayor, Karacoi, 
1033-34; Provincial Cliommlssioner of 
Scouts in Sind, Chairman, Buyer’s and Shin- 
I>or's Chamber ; President, Karachi Health 
Association ; President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 
Member, Sind Legislative Assembly. 
PuUieations : Karachi Municipality as at 
present and its future and reconstruction ol 
Civic Life. Address : Bonus Eoad, Karadii. 

JANJIEA: H. H. Rabia Sultaha Jeham 
Beoum Sauhba of Janjira. She is the 
daughter of H . H. The Nawab Saheb, Jaora. 
m. to H. H. the Nawab Saheb. Janjira 
la November 1983. Has two daimbters. 
Educ. : Privately. Knows English, Persian 
and Urdu and is well versed In music and 
other fine arts. Address : Janjira— Murud. 


JANJIRA: H. H. Ladt Kulsum Bsgum 
Dowaoer Beoum Saueba of Janjira. 6. 6th 
January 1807. m. in 1913. Has only one 
Sou, H. 11. the present Nawab Sahob ol JanJiza. 
Knows Urdu, English and Marathi, which is 
the court language ol the State, is a keen 
sportswoman and is well versed in many 
cAher aooompUsbmoute suited to her exalted 
position in life. During the Regency period 
of about 10 to 11 years after the sad demise 
of H. H. the late Nawab Saheb, she carried on 
the administration of the State most ably and 
creditably. Address : JBpJiia— Murud. 


JARMANl DAS, Dbwah, O.B.B., Military 
Seert^tary to H. H. of Patiala ; b. 4 Septem- 
ber 1893, Sultanpur, Kapurthala State. 
Educ. : at the Punjab Oxford, and Sorbon- 
venniQB ; m. to d. of Mr. Shiv 


League ol 
17 1929 


ne (France) Unlv« 

Dass of Lahore. Attended 
Nations at Geneva, 1926, 1927 i 
as a Member of Indlaa Delegattoa ; adviser 
to the Prinoea* Delegation at the irst 
Round Table Oomfetenoe in 1920 and a Del- 
egate to the eeoond Bound Table Oonferenoe, 
IWl. Betired from Kapm^ala State sertloa 
hilSSS; Holda firat Ctasa Cider ofllUtam-, 
I-llltldierolKapttniialaStata. OffieereTthe 
Lcgtond'Homiear (Fiance), Star of MSttary 
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Merit of Spain, Hki M»j«ty*f Silver Jnbllae 
Modal, etc., Awarded title of Bewaa aadj 
honorary military rank of Captain from 
H. H. the Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala in 1937. 
Addren: Patiala. 

JAVLB, MosnsBWAK CmifTAilAa, PR., J.P. 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
b, 12 Oct. 18S0. m. Miss Mogre. Edw: 
Blphinstone and Aryan Education Society's 
Huth Schools; studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual stnd^t 
of Orant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 ; re-elected at 
subeeqnent general elections ; Ohrirroan, 
Standing Committee of the Corporation, 
1922-23; Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1022; Chairman, Medical Belief and Public 
Health Committee, 1020-30 ; Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, 1020-80; Mayor 
of Bombay, April 103$'1934. Addretg : Mayor 
Bnfiding, Ophite B. B. A C. E Railway 
Station. Padar, Bombay 14. 

JAYAKAE, The Rt. Hon’hle M h k u k n 
RAMRAO, M.A.. LL.B., Bar-at-Law, P.C., 
Membo*, Judicial C/Oinmlttee of the Privy 
Council, London. Edtic. : at Bombay Univer- 
sity ; jpractlaed as a barrister in Bombay 
Higli Court ; took to public life in 1016 ; 
elected to Boml>ay I>egi8. Council In 1923 
and was leader of the Swaraj Party in Bombay 
Council until hU resignation after the meeting 
of the Congress in 1925. Kntered Legislative 
Assembly as a representative of Bombay City 
in 1026, continued a meml»er tlierecrf till 1030. 
Deputy lyeader of the Nationalist Party there 
from 1027 to 1030 March. Leader of the 
Opposition In 1030 Simla session, was a 
delegate to tlie Indian Bound Table Conference 
ill London and memb^ of Fediwal Structure 
t'ornmlttee, Member, Indian Delegation 
Co-operating with tlie Joint Parliamentary 
Com^ttee on the White Paper. Appointed 
Judge of tlie Federal CouH, India from 
Octoltcr 1937. Appointed Member of the 
Jndidal Committee of the Privy Council in 
January 1030. Paldirationt : Edited a 
book on Vedanta Philoe^liy in 1024. Addre*»: 
Winter Road, Malabar Hili, Bombay. 

JAYANTI mAKATTA PlKTUltr. BJI., B.L. 
6. Ang. 1861. Bdue,: at JUjahmund^ and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy. 
OollT., 1017 ; acted as ProsWency Magistrate, 
for three year*. Ex-Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. PtMitfdivm: A defenee of 
literary Telugo and several articles on 
tftemtore, history and arriueology. Also 
Tetagu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
UUanrmma^karUmUt Amamka Eavyam and 
CbunpQ Bamayanam. Editor of the Snryaraya 
Tetogn Lexioon belns pnblUied fay the 
Teken Academy and idso Vohiine IX of the 
Soto Indian Inscripiloos (series jpnblished by 
the Govamment af India) ; Chalnnan of the 
Senate of the TekgnAeademvf Andhra Sahltya 
Buishat). Addmt: MaktUvaram, East 
Godavri Dlst. | 




Superintendent of Mstriot InlL 8. Jaly 
m. d. of Snlmdar Taooob Xhin teteh 
Sirdar Bahadur. Edne: at Salat TiMnaa 
Mount, Madiaa. Was Maaher, Cantoattent 
Committee, lor 14 yean ; member, dlltrtel 
board tor 12 yean of which tor S yean waa 
Vloe-Presidont and Hon. Magte. idirew ; 
Saint Thomas Mount, Madras. 

JEEJKEBHOY. Sir Jamsetlee, 6th Bart.. J.P., 
5. 10th May 1000, s. of Sir JansetiM Yejae- 
bhoy, 5th Bart., K.C.S.I.; Sneered hts 
father In 1081, Edite, : Cathedral and John 
Connon High School, Bombay, and at Oonville 
A Caius College, Cambridge. Member of the 
Bombay Munldjial Corporation in 1084: Be- 
elected, 1035: j, P., 1084; Ron. Presldenoy 
Maglttrote, 1085 : District Scout Oommlsaloner 
Bombay City, 1084. and Provincial Scont 
Commissioner. Bombay Presideney, 1087. 
Organised Indian Progresalve Group, 1086, 
and Its present Chairman ; Onaiman 
of the Board of Trustees ol Sir d. J. 
I’arsee Benevolent InstttutfaMl, ftif J. J, 
Qiartty Funds, N. M. Wsdia C^rltlat, The 
BomlMiy Plnjrspolo (an asyhun for old and 
(lisabled animals), etc. Irtwtee Sir J. J. 
Hchool of Art. David Sassoon Industrial 
.School, etc., nnd Director of several J'oint 
stock (jomnanles. Clubs. — Willlngdon, Botary, 
ILlpoD, Cricket (Jlub of India, ^ying C^b, 
Poona Club, etc. Address.* Masagon Castle, 
Bombay ; Fountain Hall, Poona. 

JKHANGIB., OowAJUt, SIR (BaH.), M.A. (Oam- 
lirldgo), K.C.LE. (1027), O.I.E. (1020), O.B.B., 
M.L.A.. 5. February 1870; m. Hirabal, 
Kaisar-i-Hind (Gold Medal), M.B.B., Edmo, : 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and at St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Member of the 
Bombay Cor^atloD from 1004-1021 ; Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee, 1014-1015 ; 
President, Bombay Municipal Cornoratloo, 
1010-1020; Honorary Secretary, war I<oan 
Committee, 1017-1918 ; Member of the 
Legislative Council; Acting Member of the 
Executive Ckmncll, Government of Bombay. 
1921-1022 ; and 1923-1928. Elected Member, 
LsflslatiTe Aseembly for the 01^ of Bombay, 
lOiO; Delegate to the Bound Table OoQ- 
ference, 1080, 1081, 1082; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1688 ; 
Delegate, Empire Parliamentary Confermice. 
London, 1985, representing the Osatrai 
Lerislature ; Presidmi, National Liberal 
Fed^atkm of India. 1086; one of India’s 
representative at the Coronation, lAmdon, 
1087 ; Partner in the firm of Mesars. Oowas}! 
Jehaagir A Co., Ltd. Succeeded bti firitlier 
in Baronetey on July 26, 1084. AMrm: 
Nepean Sea Boad, Malabar ITlll, Bombay# 

JENKINS. EvAir Mxrxditr, C.I.B. (198^, 
I.C.S., diief Commissioner, Dctl^^ b. find 
Feb. 1806 ; Edue: Btmbyand Baffi4 CoOege, 
Oxford. Served Grc^ War 1st Bn. ]|,A.O« 
(1914-15); 2iid Bn. D.C.LX (IfilS-lTV; 
out Punjabis (1017-19) ; ap^ted ta tCM, 
(1020); held various aroomtmenti in tim 
Punjab, and Department of Industclii mm 
Labonr, Govenraent of India. Admmr 
DelhL ^ 


JEELANT, Knaii Sanm Dx. Haji Btsi) ABorij 
KBAOVR Sanxn, Ex-Memfaec, Legislative 
Amembty and r et ir ed Modtoal Ofieer and 


JENKINS, WittlAN JOHir, C.I.E. (1086)^ ICAi., 
B.8o.(Ag^. Bditt.), Dired^ m AgrioaMsIre, 
Bombay Pmddsaey. 6.12th October Mm, ». 
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Kathleen Margaret Wilson; Kdue. 
dNeoige Watson’s CoHege, Edinburgh, Edln- 
iMl^gh University. Appointed Deputy 
« Director of Agriculture, Indian Agricultural 
Service on 1st Dec. 1920 ; Deputy Secretory, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 27th May 
1920 ; officiated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1926, and as Dirocior, 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore. 1927 ; 
Appointed Chief Agricultural Officer In Sind, 
IMO ; Offg. Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, 1930. Publication: Numerous 
articles, on agriculture and allied subjects. 
Address : Office of Director of Agriculture, 
B. P., Poona. 


JETHANAND Hiranand, Bao Sahbb, b. 
February 1886. Educ.: at Karachi. Banker, 
Zemind^, Landlord and Proprietor of the 
firm of Hiranand Versimal 
Prince Merchant of Pearls, 
having Branches in Sind and 
Persian Gulf. Belongs to 
the well-known Karanl 
family of Bhatias in Tatta, 
once the famous capital of 
Sind. Director of Hlndus- 
than Safe Deposit Co., Ltd., 
Sind Observer Press Ltd., 
and Sind Daily Mail Ltd. 
Vice-President of Buyers’ 
and Shippers' Chamber and 
a Member of Managing Committee of The 
Indian Merchants’ AMwaciation and S. P. C. A. 
Karachi Honorary Secretary of Karachi 
Panjrapore Association. President, Sanatan 
Yuvak Sabha and Sanatan Free High School. 
Trustee of Krishna Panjrapore, Tatta ; and of 
ShriMadan Mohunji Temple, Tatta. Religious 
and charitable minded and has been devoting 
much of his time and energy to many philan- 
thropic institutions. Address : 0pp. Khorry 
Garden, Karachi. 



/BYPORB, Rajah of, Sri Sri Sri Vikeama 
Dbo Varma, s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevi Mahadevl. b. 28 June 1869. m. 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradevl Pattomaharanl of 
Patna State. Educ: Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Fob. 1981 ; first landed 
aamlndar in the Orissa owning about 
14^000 square miles. Publications: Author 
of several works In Sanskrit, Oriya and 
Telugu. Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
District. 

JHA, Ganoanatha, M.A., D.Litt. (AUahabadi 
1910), LL.D. (Allahabad, Hony, 1926); 
D.Litt.; (Benares Hindu, 1937); Maha- 
mhopadhyaya, (1910). h. Sept. 25, 1871. 
m. Shrlmati Indumati Devi. Education' 
Darbbanga and Queen’s College, Blares; 
Librarian, Raj Darbbanga, 1894-1902 ; 
ProfeMor of Sanskrit, Muir College, Allahabad, 
1902-18 ; Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, 
1918-28 ; Vlce-ChanoeUor, Allahabad Univer- 
sity (thrice elected), 1928-82. Publications ; 
Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Lectures) ; 
Work <wf Shankaracharya for the Uplift of the 
Country ; Hindu Law in Its Sources ; English 
toanslations of several standard philoscmbical 

. etc. Address : 11, (m>rge Town, 

Allahabad. 



JHAVBEI, KRISHNAIAIi MOHAHliW, IWAH 
Bahapur (1920), M.A., LL.B., Sptoe 

time Offlolating Judge, Hl^ Court, Bombay; 
(Retired) Chief Judge, Presidenejy Court o! 
Small Causes, Bombay 
(1928 Deo.) ; Judicial 
Adviser, Palanpur State 
(1929). b. December 
1868. m. 1886. Educ. : 

Surat, Broach, Bhavnagar. 

Bombay. B.A. (First 
Class Honours English and 
Persian) (1888). Gavri 
Shankar Gold Medalist, 

Perry Prizeman of Juris- 
prudence, Dakshina 

Fellow, Elphinstone 

College, Bombay. Lectured on Persian. 
Practised as Advocate on Appellate Side, 
Bombay High Court (1898-1905). Appointed, 
Judge, Presidency Court of Small Causes, 
Bombay (1906). Retired after twenty-five 
years' continuous service. Fellow, Syndic and 
Member of Academic Council ; Dean, Faculty 
of Law; Chairman, Board of Studies in Gujarati 
and Library Committee, University of Bom- 
bay. Represents Bombay University on 
Board of Trustees of the Prince of wales 
Museum ; Interested in Gujarati and 
Persian Literatures ; Has published books 
bearing on the two Literatures. Knows 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, Urdu, 
English and Persian Languages . Ex-president, 
12th Gujarati Literary Conference. Has 
travelled extensively In Europe, India, 
Kashmir, Ceylon, and Burma. Member, Bombay 
Riots Inquiry Committee (1920). Chairman, 
Social Service League, Bombay. Vice Presi- 
dent, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Connected with about thirty-five 
Public, Social and Educational Institutions and 
Charitable Trusts In Bombay as President, 
Vice-President or member. Address : 
Madhav Bhuvan, Kandewadl, Girgaum Post, 
Bombay. (4). 


JIND, H.H. Farzahd-i-Dilband Rahkh-hi- 
ITXKAD DaUIAT-I-IKOIISHIA, EAJA-I-RAJOAN 

Maharaja Sib Ranbir Singh Rajenpra 
Bahadur, Colonel, G.C.S.I,, G.OXE. 5. 
1879 :s. 1887. Address : Sangror, Jind State, 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, Mahomed ALi,Bar.-at-Law. 8. 25th 
Dec. 1876. m. d, of Sir Dinshaw Petit, (d). 
Educ. Karachi and in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Noorojl, 1906 ; 
Member, Imperial LeglijffeOouftcll, : 

President, Muslim League (special session), 
1920; Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930; President, Muslim League. Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly. Address : 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


roGENDRA Singh, The Hon. Sirdar Sir, 
Kt. (1929). Taluqdar, Alra Bttote, Kher, 
District. Minister of Agriculture 1926 to^ April 
1037. b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several jpapra in 
India and Bn^and. Has 
Minister, Patiala «tate. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt. of Sikh Bducl. .itoulee., 
served on Indian Sugw OcBUmittoe* Indian 
Taxation Enquiry (^mmlsslon and Skeen 
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Committee, Member of Council ol State, Editor 
of East ana. West. Publications : “Kamla’*; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabar 
and Kanu. “Thus spoke Guru Nanak/' 
Address : Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

JONES, Sir Traoy French Gavin, Kt., cr. 
1936 ; M.L.C., Upper House United Provinces 
legislature since 1937 ; Managing Director, 
Cawnpore Chemical Works ; Director, Muir 
Mills Co., Ltd. ; b. India, 1872 ; s. of Gavin 
S. Jones and Margaret French, Kent. ; d. one. 
Educ. : Clifton. Trained as Mechanical and 
Mining Engineer ; served as Mining Engineer 
in Uhodesia, 1896-06 ; founded Empire 
Engineering Co., Cawnpore, 1898 ; British 
India Corporation, 1919-24 ; founded 
Cawnpore Ciiemical Works, 1926 ; served 
Matabele War, Uhodesia Horse, 1896 ; United 
Provinces Horse, Officer, Commanding, 1912- 
18 ; President, Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, 1921-23, 1934 and 1936 ; Member, 
United Provinces Council, 1922-26 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1926-20 ; Hound Table 
Conference, London, 1930 and 1 931 ; Deputy 
President, Associated Chambers, 1929-30 ; 
Vice-President, European Association, 1930- 
31 and 1932 ; President, United Provinces 
Branch, European Association, 1930-31, 1932, 
1933 and 1934. Address : 19, Cantonments, 
Cawnpore, India. Clubs : Constitutional, 
Bengal, Calcutta ; Cawnpore, Cawnpore. 

JOSHI, SIR MOROPANT VlSHVANATH, KT., 
K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., 6. 1861. Edue. : Dec- 
can Collo Poona, and Elphinstone Coll , 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr’s Court in Berar from 1884-1020; 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25; Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation, 1926, 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Nagpur High Court. Address : 
Nagpur, C.P. 

JOSHI, Narayan Gurtjrao, B.A., LL.B., 
Pleader, Deputy Speaker of the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly, b. 7th September 1881. 

Educ. : Sardur’s High 

School, Bclgaum, Govern- 
ment High School, Dhurwar. 
Fergusson College, I’oona, 
and Wilson College, 
Bombay. Pleader since 
1906 ; Director, District 
Central Bank, Belgaum, for 
some time ; I*resident, 
District Congress Com- 
mittee, Belgaum, for 
several years ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Karnatak Provincial 
Congress Committee for several years; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, Bombay ; Member, All- 
India Congre.-’s Committee for some years. 
Took active part in 1930-34 C.D. Movement 
and suffered imprisonment three times on 
that account. Address : No. 78, Thalakwadi, 
Belgaum. 

JOSHI, Narayan Male AR, B.A., M.L.A., J.p. 
b. June 1879. Educ A Poona New English 
School and Deccan Coil. Taught In private 
lohoolB and Govt. High Schools for 8 years. 
Joined Servants of India Soo., 1909. See., 
Bombay Social Service League, since 1911, 
and Sec., Bombay Fresy. Social Keform 


Assoc., 1917-1929; Sec., W. India Nat. 
Liberal Assoc., 1919-1029. Genl. Secretary, 
All-India Trade Union Congress, 1926-29. 
Deputy Member of the Governing body of 
the 1. L. O., 1922-1938; Kaisar-i-Hind Silver 
Modal (1919). Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corpn., 1919-1923. Nominated Member of 
the Le^slative Assembly in 1921 and again 
in 1924, 1027 and 1931 and 1934 to repre- 
sent lybonr interests. Member, Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
prescntal ive. Attended Round Table Confee. , 
1930, 1981 and 1982. Attended the 

meetings of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as Indian delegate. Eleoted Member 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., Geneva, 
in 1 924 and again In 1937. Address : 
Servants of India Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay 4. 

KAJI, Dew'an Bahadur Hiralaij Lalluhhai, 
M.A., B.So., Advocate (A.S.), F.K.G.8,,F.8.S., 
F.R.8.A., J.P., I.E.8., Kaisar-i-Hind Medalls, 

II Class (1930) ; Principal, Gujerat C/Ollege, 
Aliemdabad ; formerly Professor of Geo- 
graphy and Statistics, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, b. 

10 April 1880. m. Miss Vasantgavri B. 
Shoth of Surat. Fellow, Bombay University ; 
Syndic, Indian Women’s University. A Co- 
operative leader and writer of All-India 
reputa tion. All-India Co-operative Institutes' 
Association Hon. Secretary (1929-33) and 
Vice-President, 1934-37. Founder : Bombay 
Co-operative Insurance Society and its Pre- 
sident (1930-36); Bombay Geographical 
Society a nd its President (1920-32). Presided 
over : Provincial Co-operative conferences 
of Mysore (1934) and Rajputana, Central 
India and Gwalior (1937) ; Bombay Georgra- 
phical Conference (1935), Publications : 
Exorcises in Geometry (1911); Outline 
Atlas of Indian Empire (1028); Primer on 
Co-operation (1928) ; Co-operation in Bombay 
(1930); Co-operation in India (1932); Life and 
Speeches of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey (1934) . 
Principles of General Geography (1938) » 
Great Mystery of life beyond Death (1988)! 
Lands beyond the Border (1939). Resi* 
dence: Manek House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay’ 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Retired Professor 
Fergusson College. 6. 1876. Educ. : New 
English School and Fergusson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Soev. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Unlv. for five years Mnoe 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member. Council of State, 1921-28, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1928-25 ; 
Secretary, D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928 ; Chairman, Bank of Maharashtra 
Poona, etc. Liberal in PoUtios, 
addressed numerous public meetings; has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the followlDg 
works; “Indian Industrial and Ewnomlo 
Problems,*’ "Indian Administration," Indian 
Economics," “ Dawn of Modem Flnanos in . 
India," " Gokhalo and Economic Re^rdui," 
“India's War Finance," “ Currency Retom In f 
India," " Constitutional Befoims in India," 

" Economics of Protection in India," " Econo- 
mlcB in India,” " Problems of World Eoofio* 
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my/* “India’s Finance since 1921,** etc. 
Bditor, Marathi Weekly “ Artha.** Addret* : 
** Dorgadhiyasa/* Poona Ko. 4. 

3IAMAT, JtiALKniSHNA UITARAM, B.A., Mer- 
chant, b. 21 March, 1871. Bduc.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamiinabai B.M. Gawaskar ol 
Cochin. Member, Bombay liOds. Council, 
1913-16, 1910-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Lilwral) ; Member, Konya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 ; Member of varioits 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture ; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee ; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-36 ; Chairman, Deccai» 
Education Society, IPoona ; Chairman, Deccan 
Agric. Association ; Cliairman, Poona Land 
Mortgage Bank. Address : Ganeshkhind 
Road, Poona 5. 

KAMBLI, SiDDAPPA Totappa, B.A., LL.B., 
Diwan Bahadur, sir (Kt. 1937) b. Septem- 
ber 1882. Educ.: at Deecan C-ollcge. Prac- 
tised as Pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar 
Courts. Non -official President of Hubli 
Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1930. 
President, Dharwar Dist. Ix>cal Board in 

1929 and 1930. Member of Bombay Council 
since 1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council, 1927-30 ; organised first non- Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920 ; was member. 
Railway Advisory Committee, M. S. M. 
Railway, for about two years : Presided over 
Ist Kamatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgaum and Co-operative Conference hold at 
Shiggaon In Dharwar Dist. in 1927: Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashalva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 ; was President, Dharwar 
non- Brahmin League ; member, Lingayat 
Education Association, Dharwar and Indian 
Women’s Aid Society, Hubli; appointed 
Minister to Bombay Government in November 

1930 and also in the Interim Ministry of 
1937. Address: 18, Queen’s Garden, 
Poona. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rbv. Mar. Augustine, 
D.D., Archbishopi Metropolitan of Bmakulam. 
Was Titular Bwiop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Emakulam, since 1911 ; b, 
Cbemp, Valkam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874; 
Educ.: Papal Bemioary, Kandy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 19U1. Parish Priest for some time. 
Rector of Prep. Bern., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar-Ajwstolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Fare- 
parambilas Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 2l8t Deo. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Ghanganaoherry, 
Triohur and Kottayam); Installatiun 16 
Nov. 1924. Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, 3 Dec. 1936 (Jubilee of the Episcopal 
Consecration). Address : Archbishop's House, 
Emakulam. Cochin State. 

EANGA, Sir Jamshedji Btramji, Kt. (1928); 
M.A., LL.B., 6. 27th Feb. 1875, s. of Byramjl 
Bhikaii Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Educ.: Elphinstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 


Bombay. Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay, 1903; an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Court, 1921 ; Advocate-General, 
1922-1935. Address: 120, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

KANHAIYA LAL, Rai Bahadur, M.A., LL.D., 
ex-Judge, High Court, Allahabad, b. 17 July 
1866. wi. Shrimatl Devi, d. of Vyas 
Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ. : The Muir 
Central College, Allahabad ; joined the 
U. P. Civil Service on 22 AprU 1891 as 
Munslfl ; acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1^ ; acted 
as District and Sessions Judge; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
Ui(^ Court in 1920 and subsequent years 
for different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age of 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
1926-28 ; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. PubHcaiwns : Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dharma Shlksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address: No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 

KANIA, Hakilal Jkkisondas, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice), Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b. 3rd Nov. 1890. m. oldest d. of Sir 
Chuiillal V. Mehta, K.C.8.I., About eighteen 
years* practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
Advocate on the Original Bide ol the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Address : 50, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KANIKA, Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo, Kt. (1933) ; O.B.B. 
(1918) ; Raja op ; b. 24 March 1881. m. d. 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Cliief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899 ; 
Educ : Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravonshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Kanika Rai from Court of 
Wards, 1902; Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908; Elected 
Representative ol the Landholders of Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1909 ; Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910; Elected Representative 
of Orissa Landholders to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1912 ; and again from the 
same constituency in 1916 ; Elected Addi- 
tional Member to Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India's Legislative Council from 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders* Constituency, 

! 191fi ; Co-opted Member as representative of 

Bihar and Orissa Province to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee (Southborough) sat on the 
division of functions between the Central and 
Provincial Governments and between the 
Executive Council and Ministers In Provincial 
Governments, 1918 ; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity, 1917 to 1919 ; Title of Raja as here- 
ditary distinction conferred in 1919 ; Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate from 
1019 to 1922 ; Elected Member from Orissa 
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Landhoklera' Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, 1921; Elected 
Member from Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur 
Land holders' Constituency to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. 1922 ; Elected Member 
from Orissa Landholders' Constituency to 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1923 and 
again from the same constituency, 1926 ; 
Nominated Member of the Patna University 
Senate from 1927 to 1929. Member of the 
Committee elected by Bihar and Orissa Legis- 
lative Council to co-opt with the Simon 
Commission, 1928. Appointed Member of the 
Executive Coimcll of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, January 1929 and Vice-President 
of the said Executive Council, December 1931 
to Jan. 1934. Ex-Officio Member of Patna 
University Senate, 1929 to 1932, and nomi- 
nated Member since 1932. Conferred with the 
title of Raja Bahadur as persounal distinction 
1934. Member of the Advisory Council of the 
Government of Orissa 1936. Elected Member 
from East Orissa Landholders’ Constituency 
to the Orissa Legislative Assembly, 1937, 
but resigned later in the year. Address : 
Eajkanlka. Cuttack, Orissa. 

EANITKAR, Kebhav Ramohandba, M.A., 
B.Sc., b. 22 Aug. 1876. Educ; New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E. Soolotys' 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1906; 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge of Na via Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years; represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924; 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modem Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosjl Wadia College, 
Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Unlv. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Elected Dean of the faculty of Technology 
Uni. of Bombay for 1938-39. Address: 
12, Ganesb Wadi, Fergusson College Road. 
Poona 4. 

KANUNGO, The Hon. Mr. NiTtanand, B.A., 
B.L., Minister of Revenue and Public Works, 
Government of Orissa, b. 4th Feb. 1900. 
Educ : Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and 
University Ccdlege, Calcutta. Merchant, 
commercial traveller, lawyer at Cuttack Bar ; 
suspended practice and went in for agriculture. 
Address: Bakrabad, Cuttack. 

KAPUR, Kalidab, M.A., L.T., Head Master, 
Kali Charan High School, Lucknow, b. 11 
Aug. 1892. Educ. : Government Jubilee High 
School, and Canning College, Lucknow. B.A. 
(1916), L.T. (1916) and M.A. (1921). Head 


Master since 1921. Representative of U.P. 
Head Masters on the Board of High Sohool 
and Intermediate Education (1926 to 1937) ; 
President, U. P. Secondary Education Asso- 
ciation (1925-20) ; Honorary Secretary, 
Montessori and Kindergarten Section of the 
Ali-Asia Conference (1930) ; Convener of the 
Hindi Committee of the Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education (1931 to 1987) : 
Chairman, U.P. S.E.A. Co-operative BeneM 
Society, Ltd,, since 1933 ; General Secretars^' 4 
U.P. Secondary Education Association Q984*i 
35) ; Visited Japan on Educational Mission 
(1936). Hon. Editor, “ Education.” Publica- 
tions : Introductory History of India in Hindi 
and Urdu ; Hindi Sar Sangrah in 4 volumes ; 
Sahltya Samlksha ; Towards a Better Order; 
Shiksha Samikalm. Address: Kail Charau 
High School, Lucknow. 

KARANJIA, Bbhram Naorosji, J.P., F.C.I.S., 
M.L.C., Mayor of Bombay, b. 1876. Started 
business, mainly in Silk, in 1893, with China, 
Japan and E>iroi)e. President, Silk Merchants’ 
Association for a number of years and was 
instrumental in exposing the various mal- 



Committee, 1914-1919. Hon. Secretary of the 
” Our Day Fund,” and “ Peoples* Fair ” and 
Chairman, Varsova Boach Sanitary Committee 
for about 10 years. Hon. Secretary to the 
Governor’s Sind Relief Fund, President of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, President of the 
Society of the Hon. Presidency Magistrates, 
President of the Passengers’ and Traffic Relief 
Association, and Joint Hon. Secretary of 
King George V Memorial Committee. 
Gave evidence before the Cotton Textile 
Tariff Board and the Banking Committees 
both Central and Provincial, also before Bilk 
Inquiry and gold thread Inquiry Committee. 
Director of several limited concerns. 
Fellow, Incorporated Secretaries’ Association 
(London). Recipient of Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 
Certificate of Merit from the Governor-General, 
King’s Jubilee Coronation Medals. J.P. and 
Hon. Presidency Magistrate. Address : 13, 
Hughes Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KARAULI, H.H. Maharaja Dbiraj Sir Bhou 
Pal Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.O.S.I., b. 18 June 1866. 8. 21 August 1927. 
Address'. Karaula, Kajputana. 

KARVE, Dattatraya Gopal, M.A. (Bom- 
bay) ; Principal and Professor of History and 
Economics, Willingdon College, P.O. Dlst. 
Satara, University Teacher and Fellow Bombay 
University; b. 24 Dec. 1898 ; m. 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d. of Mr. Khare. Educ. : New English 
School and Fergusson College, Poona. Cobdesi 
Medalist 1921 ; Wedderbum Scholar 1923 ; 
Professor of History and Economics, 
Fergusson College, Poona, 1923-1936., lisute- 
nant and for some time Acting Adjutant 
University Training Corps 1924-28; Gave 
evidence before Indian Sandhurst Committee 
1926 and Bombay Physical Training CommR* 
tee 1928 ; Local Secretary, Indian StatistlfiiU'/ 
Institute; Member, Indian Economic 
Association; has frequently contributed to 
the press on political, economic and cohsUtti- 
tional matters. Publicaiions : Two Marathi 
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books on Principles of Bconomics and 
Indian Economic Problems (15>27, 1920) ; 
Federations, a study in Comparative Politics 
(1933); Poverty and Population in India, 
1937 ; Indian Federal Finance (1929); Geneva 
and Indian labour (1931); Economic Condi* 
tions in the Deccan at the advent of British 
rule; Parliamentary Government (1934); 
Economic Planning in India 1935. Un- 
employment Assurance in India, 1938. 
Address : Willlngdon College, P. O. Dist. 
Satara. 

KASHMIR, Maharaja of, see Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja of. 

KASTURBHAI Laluhai, Millowner. 
b. 22, Dec. 1894. m, Srimati Sardaben, 
d, of Mr. Chlmanlal Vadilal Zaver. of 
Ahmedabad. Educ. : at GujcraJb College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secy., Ahmedabad Famine 
Relief Committee, 1918 19 ; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, 1923-20 ; elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners' Association (1923-26) ; 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th 
International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, 1929 ; Nominated delegate to the 
18th International Labour Conference. 
1934 ; Elected President. Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, 1934-35 ; Elected President, 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, 1935 
and 1930 ; Consultative Member, British 
Indian Trade Delegation to England, 1937. 
Address : Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KATJU, The Hon. Dr. Kailas Nath, M.A., 
LL.D., M.L.A.. Minister for Justice, Industries 
and Development, Govt, of the United 
Provinces, b. 17th Juno 1887 ; m. Rup 
Kishori, d. of Pandit Niranjan Nath Kaul of 
Jodhpur ; Editc. : Barr High School, Jaora 
(C.I.); Foreman Christian College, Lahore, Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Commenced 
practice in the District Court at Cawnix)rc 
(1908-14) and joined the High Court Bar at 
Allahabad in 1914; obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Allahabad University 
0919) ; enrolled as Advocate of the Allahabad 
High Court (1921) ; member. Council of U. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee for several 
years ; elected Chairman, Allahabad Municipal 
Board (1935-37) ; Chancellor, Prayag MahiJa 
Vidyapith ; President, Allahabad Dist. Agri. 
Association ; Editor, Allahabad Law Journal 
(1918-87). Publications: A thesis on the 
Law relating to Criminal and Actionable 
Conspiracies, and a commentary (with Mr. S. C. 
Das) on the Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure. Address: 19, Edmonstone Road, 
Allahabad. 

Kaul, rai bahapur raja panpit hari 
Kishan, M.A„ C,S.I., C.I.E., b. 1869; 

Revenue Minister,'' .^tlala. Educ. : Govt. 
Coll., Lahore ; Asstl^JCommsr., 1890 ; Jnn. 
Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Commr., 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903; 8. O., Mianwali, 1903-8; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906 ; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09 ; Dy. Commsr. and Supdt. 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy. 
Commr., Montgomery, 1918; Deputy! 


Commissioner for Criminal Tribes, 1917- 
19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jlielum, 1919 ; 
Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division, 1919-20 ; 
Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, Nov- 
ember 1920 to November 1923 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Services, 1923-1924; 
Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 ; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32. Address: 
Patiala. 

KAY, Sir Joseph Asppen, Kt. (1927), J.P. 
Managing Director, W. H. Brady .V Co., Ltd., 
Member, (’ouncil of Imperial Agriculturdl 
Jlcseareh. h. 20th January 1884. m. 1928, 
Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and R. A. 
Burnett of Rowsley. Derliyshirc. (c/. l)orn 
17th October 1934). Educ.: at Bolton, 
Ivincashirc. Came to India to present llrm, 
1907 ; Managing Director and Chairman of 
Board of several companies under their 
control ; Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, 1921, 1922, 1935 and Employers’ 
Delegate to International Labour Conference, 
1923 ; Officer in Bombay Idght Horse ; Vice- 
President, Clminber of Commerce, 1025 ; 
President, 1020 ; Vice-President, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, 1925-20-31-32; 
Chairman, Back Bay I^inquiry Committee, 
1926 ; (ffiairman. Prohibition (Fhiance) 
Committee (Bombay), 1920. Address : 

Wilderness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay, 

KAZI Syep, Hifazat Ali, Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B. b. 1892. m. 1918. Educ.: 
Jubbul])ore, Aligarh and Allaha])ad. Elected 
I’rcsident, Municipal Committee, Khandwa, 
1920 to 1924 and 1933 to 1939; Member, 
Central Provinces and Berar Legislative 
Assembly, 1930 to 1939 ; Member, Central 
Provinces Legislative Council, 1923-1930. 
Minister for Local Self-Covernment, J’ublic 
Works, Public Health, etc., Central Provinces. 
Address : Advocate, Khandwa. 

KELKAR, Narsiniia Chintaman, B.A., LL.B. 
nS94) ; ex-M.L.A., Editor, Kesan, Poona, b. 
24 Ang. 1872. in. Durgnlnii, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Mlraj, Poona. Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1890; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1910 ; editor, Eesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931: Municipal Councillor from 1808 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
boaguo deputation to England in 1019; 
**leeted memlier of tbe Legislative Assembly 
in 1928 and 1926. Publications: Books In Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tllak and Uaiibaldl, Histor.v of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics, 
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in English; Case for Indian Home Rule.i 
landmarks of I/)kmanya'B life ; “ A Pacing 
Imase of Politics.” Pleasures and Prlvilegoit 
of the Pen.” Retired from public life (1937). 

; Tllak Road, Sadashiv Peth, Poon a 


KEONJHAR State, Raj Kumar Laxmi 
Narayan Bhanja Deo of. h. 25th July 1912. 
Educ : Raj Kumar College, Raipur (C.P.) 
where he was a first class 
Scout. Graduated with dis- 
tinction from the Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta 
University in 1935. Toured 
all over South India and 
Ceylon and visited the 
Mysore, Travancore and 
Cochin States. He 
Toceeded to England for 
Ighor studies and joined 
the Middle Temple for a 
course in Law and the 
T/ondon School of Economics for training 
in public Administration. After returning 
from England he is now undergoing Admini- 
strative training at Bangalore, Mysore State. 
The Kumar is an all round Sportsman and 
has been utilising all his spare time in the 
progress of athletics in his State. He is 
the President of the Local ]^y- Scouts 
Association. He is a keen student of Eco- 
nomics and Politics which have been his 
special subjects of interest from his College 
days. Address: Keon jhargarh , Koonjhar 
dtate, E.S.A., India. 

KHAITAN, D. P , M.L.A., Bengal, h, Aug. 14, 
1K88. General Manager of Birla Brothers, 
Ltd . Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
Councillor of Calcutta Ciorporatlon, Presi- 
dent of Bengal Plying Club, Chainnan 
of Sugar Enquiry Com- 
mittee, Member of Sugar 
Control Board. Member 
of the Committees of the 
Indian Jute Mills Associ- 
ation, Indian Sugar 
Mills Association, Indian 
Sugar Syndicate, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, 
etc. President of: 
Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, 
The Indian Kational 
Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, The Bengal Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. Is a director of several cotton 
Mills and sugar Mills, etc. He was a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Corporation 
from 1921-24 and M.L.C., Bengal, 1922-26; 
President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 1928 
and 1930. Member, Indian Delegation to the 
International Labour Conference in Geneva 
in 1928, Member, Central Banking Commission 
in India, 1929-32 ; Member, The Jute Enquiry 
Committee, 1933 ; Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry, 1934 and Commissioner of the Cal- 
cutta Port Trust, 1984-36. Represented 
Indian Industries at the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement and the Indo-Lancashire Agree- 
ment. Member of the Board of Industries, 
Bengal, since 1922. Address: 8, Royal 

Exchange Place, Calcutta. 




KHAN, The Hon. Mb. Khan MoHAiacil» 
Abbas, Minister of Industries, K.W.F.P, 
Government (1987). 6. 4th July 1888 : m. 
Eldest daughter of K. B. Mohd. Hussain Khan. 
Chief of Swathis, of Garhl Habibuh in all the 
Hazara Dist., N.W.F.P. ; Educ. : Mission Hi^ 
School, Rawalpindi. Commissioner Officer 
in the Frontier Constabulary, N.W.P.l?, 
(1913-16) ; Hon. Asst. Recruiting Officer. 
Hazara Dist. (1921-24); elected bf 

the N.W.F.P. CouncU (1932-87); elected 
to the N.W.F.P. Assembly (1937.) 

N. W. F. Province Government, Peshawar, 

KHAN, Dr. Sir SUAFAAT AKUAP, Kt. (1935), 
B.A., First Class Honours, and Gold Medaliirt 
and Prizeman in History, 1914 ; Litt. D., 1918. 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Allaha- 
bad University, since 1921. 6. February 
3893. m. Fuhmida, Educ: GovernmeiW 
High School, Moradabad ; Universities of 
Cambridge and Dublin. Member, United 
Provinces Legislative Council from Horada- 
bad, U.P., 1924-30. Gave evidence 

before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 ; the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces. Muslim delegate to Round Table 
Conferences, 1930-32 ; Delegate to Joint 
Select Committee on Constitutional Reforms, 
1933 ; President, All-India Muslim Con- 
ference, 1933 ; Honorary Secretary to M!usllm 
Delegation to Round Table Conference; 
Member of Federal Structure Sub- 
committee, and numerous other Sub- 
committees of the three Round Table Con- 
ferences and joint Select Committee ; Member, 
Viceroy’s Consultative Committee, R. T. C., 
1932. Publications : Founder and Editor 
till 1925 of the Journal of Indian History; 
Published Anglo- Portuguese Negotiations 
relating to Bombay, 1067-1703, etc. 
Address : 25. Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

KHANNA, RAI BAHADUR MBHR Chand, M.L.A., 
Ral Sahib (1927), Rnl Bahadur (1936). b. 
1897; Ed%tc: Edwardes College, Peshawar. 
One of the founders of the Hindu Sabha in the 
North-West Frontier Province and its Presi- 
dent for several years ; took active part 
during the past 15 years towards safeguarding 
the rights and interests of the Frontier minori- 
ties ; in 1929 submitted a detailed memoran- 
dum to the Royal Statutory Commission, and 
also gave evidence ; in 1930 submitted an 
exhaustive memorandum to the first Round 
Table Conference ; was appointed a member 
of the Frontier Regulations Enquiry Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India 
(1931) ; was elected to the Frontier Leg. 
Council (1982) ; gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
the Frontier minorities (1933) ; was responsi- 
ble for the convening of the Frontier. Punjab, 
Sind, Hindu-Sikh Conference at Peshawar 
(1934), and was elected Chairman of the 
Reception Committee; was member of ^e 
Frontier Corruption Enquiry Committee imd 
of the Provincial Franchise Committee v was 
a co-opted member of the Lothian and 
ipond Committees ; was Finance 
N. W. F. Province (1937) ; has been conneiMi 
with the Peshawar Municipal Committee and 
the Cantonment Board for nearly 15 years. 
Address: 28, Saddar Road, Peshawar, 
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ESAllK, Dr. NARA.TAN Bhaskar, B.A., M.D., 
JfMpur. b. 1884 0. P. Medical service 1907- 
1010. Eeslgned from Qoveniment service in 
1019 . Member of the Ijcgislative Council 
(rf C. P. and Berar from 1928 to 1029, elected 
on the Swaraj Party ticket. Imprisoned in 
1930 I 'lvil Disobedience Movement. Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly from 193,') 
to 1937 where lie placexl on the Statute a biU 
called the “ Ariya Marriage Validation Bill.” 
First Prime Minister of the Central l‘rovinoea 
and Berar (1937-38). Address: Indira 
Mahal, Dhautoli, Nagpur, C.P. 

KHBE, Thr Hon’blr Mr. Bal Cano Ann ar, 
B.A., LL.B. Prime Minister, Government of 
Bomltay. h. 1888 : Kdnc. : Bombay, 
Enroll«‘d as Vakil 1912; Solicitor, 1918; 
Took active part, in Congress acti\itles ; Was 
elected to the Bombay Legialativo Assembly 
in 1937. Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

KHIMJI, BhaWANJI ARjan, M.L.A., Bombay. 
He i-^ the President of the Bombay Cotton 
Merchants’ and Muccadums* Association, Ltd., 
and a Director of the East 
India Cotton Association, 
Ltd. He has been on tlie 
Managing Committee of the 
Indian Morclmnts’ Chani- 
l)er, Bombay, .since 1933, | 
and for some time repre- 
sented the “ Chamber” on 
the Board of Trustees for 
the Port of Bombay. He 
represents the Bombay 
LegislativeAasemblyon the 
Advisory Committee of the 
G. 1. P. Railway. He is a 
Member and Treasurer of the Bombay Provin- 
cial </ 0 ngresB Committee. H(‘ is Treasurer of 
the Bombay Legislature Congress Party and 
‘ ex-ofliicio ’ Member on its Ex(‘cutive 
Committiw. JSorn : July 20, 1902. 

Addredsi Gustad Charal)er, 41, Sir Phe- 
ro»c;ha Mehta Road, Port, Bombay. 

KHOSLA, Kanshi Ram, Journalist, Proprietor 
The Imperial Publishing Co., L.ahore. b. 
April 1882. Kduc : at F. C, College, 

Lalmre. Joined Commercial Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1902 , Manager, Peoples 
Bank, 1904; Punjab Co-operative Bank, 
190.') ; Started own firm of K. R. Khoels 
& Co. , 1 901 : the Imperial Publlsiilng Com- 
pany, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank at Bombay 1920 which went into 
liquidation i>i 1924. Member, Executive 
botly of the Indian Chamber of Commerce ; 
Ex. Member, N. W. R. Advisory 
Committee, Lahore. Publicaiiom : ‘ ‘ Khosla 
Directory”, 1906-16 and 1926-28, “Im- 
perial Coronation Durbar,” “India and the 
War,” “ Wlio’s who in Indian Legislature and 
R. T. C.”; “H.I.M. King George V and 
the Princes of India ahd the Indian Empire”; 
“StAtea” Estates and Who’s Who In India & 
Burma. Editor: “ DaUy Herald ” 1932-34. 
Address ; 99, Railway Rood, Post Box 250 
Lahore. Tel. “ Khosla.” 

KHUNDKAR, The Hon. Mr. Justice NuealI 
Azebm, B.A. (Cal.), B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.) J 
Called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, January 
1918, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 17th 


March 1890; m. Rose Marcar, grandchild 
of the late Stephen P. Aganoor, British Agent 
at Ispahan and niece of the late Dr. M. S. P. 
Aganoor, O.B.E., British Consul at Ispahan ; 
JhJdiic : 8t. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Lecturer L.C.O. 
Senior Commerlcial Institute, 1918-19 ; 
Lecturer in Mercantile Law, Caientta Univer- 
sity, 1921-24 ; Presidency Magistrate, 1920 ; 
Judge Small Causes Court, 1923; Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer, Bengal, 1924 ; Fellow, 
Calcutta University, 1937 ; Publications : 
Miscellaneous articles. Address: Calcutta 
Club, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Madhavrao VINAYAK, Sardiir (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahndur (1912), Divan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901), Aittnod-ud- 
Dowla (1930). Vazir-ud-dowla, 1933. Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore. 6. 1877. m. Kamalabai Kibe. £!duc : 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central Colley, 
Allahabad. JTon. Attache to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India ; Minister, 
Dewas State (J.B.). Publications : articles in 
well-known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on lOennomics, History and Anti- 
, quities. Address : Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore. Central India. 

KTMATRAI Asoomal, Rao Bahapur, b. Octo- 
ber 1884, Mac. : N. J. High School, Karachi. 
Belongs to a prominent and well -respected 
family. A premier resident of Karachi 
and a leading memlier of 
Sindhi Punjabi Communi- 
ty. iOlccted l)y joint electo- 
rate from various Wards to 
Kara<‘l)l Municipal Coriiora- 
tlon and served there on 
the Managing Committee, 

Garden Committee and otlier 
Committees. Bony. Magis- 
trate in 1913 ; Special First 
(lass Magistrate, 1921-38 ; 

Life Member of Ida Eieu 
Poor Welfare Association 
and MemixT on Managing Committee ; Life 
Member and llony. Treasurer of S. P. C. A.; 
Vice-President of Hindu ('remation Ground 
Improvement Trust ; (luiirman df Sind 
Hindu League ; Houy. Secretary and Treasur- 
er of Karachi Branch of Overseas League ; 
Hony. Treasurer (fe Trustee of H. M. King 
. Emperor’a Anti-Tuberculosis Fund (Sind 
Branch). Recipient of Coronation Medal, 
Afrlnama and Gold Watch in for help 
re-ndereU during Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Address : 0.5, Britl-o Road Jamshed Quarter, 
Karachi. 

KIRPALANI, Hiranani) Khushiram, C.I.E., 
I.C.8., M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bav-at- 
Law (Lincoln’s Inn). Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust. 6. 28 Jan. 1888. m. to 
Gull H. Gldvani. Educ. : N. H. 

Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Aastt. Ck)Ur. and Mngte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918 ; Municipal Comrasr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Gujerat, 1921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Cohr. and 
Blst. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy, Secretary 
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to Government, Kev. Deptt., 1924-26; 
Ag. Municipal OommlBsloner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926 ; Collector of Kolaba, 
1928; Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929 ; Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Bewa Kantha, 1930-31 ; 
Municii>al Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-34 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1935 ; Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Sind, 
1936-38. Address : ‘Nortli End’ Carmichael 
Koad. Bombay. 

KISHENGAllH, H. H. UMDAI Rajhai Baland 
Makan Mahakaja Dhiraj Maharaja 
Yagyanarain Singh Bahadur. 6. Jan. 1896. 
m. sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh. Edue : Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address: 
Kishongarh, Rajputaua. 

KISHUN Pershad, Raja-i-Rajayan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yaminus-Saltanath Sir. 
G.C.I.E. (1910), K.C.LE., cr. 1908. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister. 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 till 
March 1937. Publications'. Copious 
in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai is. Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, His HiaHNEss, the Maharaja 
OR. See Indian Princes* section. 

KOLLENGODB, Raja Sir V. Vasudeva Raja 
VALIA NaMBIDI of, Kt.(1925), O.T.F4. (1915), 
F.M.U.(1921) ; Landholder. Oct. 1873. m. to 
0. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travanoore. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad In 
Malabar, twice nominated as member ol 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landliolders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1980 and 
Leader and President, Landholders' Group 
In Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalal University since 1929. Address : 
Kollengode, Malabar Dlst. 

KOTAH, H. H. Libut.-Colonbl, Mahi Mahen- 
DRA Maharao Sir Umbd Singh ji Bahadur, 
Mahakao of, G.C.8.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., b. 
1878. 8. 1889. Address : Kotah, Rajputana. 

KOTHAVALA, PHEROZB DHANJISHAH, B.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State. &. 19 April 
1886. tn. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. R. ;^ma 
of Ootacamund. Educ. : Rajpipla High 
School; Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court ^m 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 


Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1916 ; Kalb Dewan, Rajpipla, IW ; 
Dewan, Nov. 1980. Address : Rajpipla 
(Gujarat States Agency). 


KOTHAWALA, CAPTAIN JAMSHBD DORAII88A, 
B.I.A.S.O., A.I.B.O., J.P., Director & Con-, 
troller. Poison Limited, b. 4th Septenoiber 1888. 
m. 1928 Jer Poison. Member lepresonUliK 
Trade Interests, nomina- 
ted by the Governor- 
General In Council, on the 
Indian Coffee Cess Com- 
mittee from 1986. Div. 

Superintendent, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas. Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate from 1934. 

Delegate from the Rotary 
Club of Bombay, to 28th 
Rotary International Con- 
vention, Nice, France, 1937. 

Represented Bombay District at the Golden 
Jubilee of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in 
London, 1937. Presented at His Majesty's 
Levee 28th May 1937. Mrs. Kothawala 
presented at Court 6th May 1937. War 
Service Badge and CertUlcate Army Head- 
quarters, 1920 ; War Service Badge from St. 
John Ambulance Brigade, London, 1921 ; 
Honorary Life Member (1922), Vote of 
thanks (1926),St. JohnAmbulance Association; 
Gold Medal (inscribed “ For Courage, Re- 
source <fe Humanity ”) pre^bnted by the 
Government of Bombay lor services rendered 
dming the 1919 riots at Ahmedabad, 1922 ; 
St. John Long Service Medal, 1928 ; Long 
Service Medal Bar, 1932 ; JublUe Conunemo- 
ratton Medal, 1935 ; “ Serving Brother " of 
the Venerable Order of St. John, 1987 ; Coro- 
nation Medal, 1937 ; Long Service Medal 
Second Bar, 1938. Address : Ouffe Parade, 
Colaba, Bombay. 

KOTLA, Raja Bahadur Kubhal Pal 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.), M.L.A. 
(central), since July 1987. b. 15 Dec. 1872. 
Succeeded to Kotia estate, 1905; Member, 
U. P. Legls. Council from 1909 to 1987 ; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1918-16; 
Member, Legls. Assembly, 1921-28*, Special 
Magte. Chairman, Agra Dlst. Board Educa- 
tion Committee ; Trustee and Mmn. of 
Managing Committee of Agra Coll.; Education 
Minister from 1928 to 1931 ; Member of the 
Senate of Agra University. Address : Koita 
District, Agra. 



KOTTAM, Sri Rajah vatohavaya Venkata 

SURYANARAYANA JAGAPATI RAJU BAHADUR 
GARU, Rajah of Kottam (TUNI) belcmgs to a 
lino of Ksnatriya Rajahs of the famous Solar 



race. b. in 1896 , educ.: in 
Sanskrit, Telug^ and 
English. The Late Eonl 
Baheba adopted him la 
1920. The Estate hoe 
an area of 150 square m^s 
with an annual revonna 
2 | lakhs paying p©l|dM3!tti|^4= 
of about Rs. 30, (>00. !|!ha 
present Estate R the 
remnant ol the 
Peddapuram SSemlndmd of 
historic fame. The Rajah 
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8aheb is a skilful shikari, good rider and 
sympathetic administratw, lenient to ryots 
and charitable to all. He is maintaining a 
High School, a Vedic and Sanskrit school, 
a free boarding house separately for poor 
Kshatriyas and a general choultry for other 
castes, in both of which hundreds are fed free 
every day. He has established a fine hospital 
for women and children 

KRISHKAMACHAEIAR, Raja Bahadur G., 
B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918); Raja 
Bahadur (1925) ; Retired President to H. E. 
H. the Ifizam’s Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Educ : Trichlnopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890 ; practised as Vakil In Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1918; appointed 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Legislative Dept., Legal Adviser to 
H, E. H. the Nizam’s Government and Presi- 
dent, Judicial Committee in 1913 ; was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924. 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a prominent 
part in the support of orthodox views and 
resisting all auti-rcligious and antisocial 
Bills. He is now the acknowledged leader of 
the entire orthodox community in India, 
Address : Hyderabad House, Srirangam. 
Osmania Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

KRISHNAMACHARYA, llAO Bahadur Sir 
VANOAL THIRU VENKATA, K.C.I.E., (1936), 

Kt., (1933), B.A., B.L., C.I.E., (1926), Dewan 
of Baroda. b. 1881, m. Sri Rangammal, Ediu'. : 
presidency Coll., Madras and l^aw Coll., 
Madras. Entered Madras Civil Service by 
competitive examination. Collector of Ram- 
nad ; April 1924 to February 1927. Secretary to 
the Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and other Departments. Joined as Dewan of 
Baroda, February, 1927, services being lent 
to the Baroda Government. Acted as a 
delegate to the three Round Table Conferences 
and the Joint Parliamentary (/ommittee and 
Member of the Federal Structure and Federal 
Finance Sub-Committees and Reserve Bank 
Committee from 1930 to 1934. Delegate on 
behalf of India to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations for the Session held in September | 
1934 and 1936 ; attended H.M.’a Coronation, j 
1937 ; Advisor to the Indian Delegation to 
the Imperial Conference, 1937. Address : \ 
Dilaram, Baroda. j 

KRI8HNA8WAMI, Dr. Kodak Rama- I 
KRISHHIBR, D.So. (Lond.), F.I.C., Lec4;urcr 
in Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, b. 14 August 1898. m, Venkata- 
lakshmiamma. Educ. : Central College, 
Bangalore, and University College, London. 


Asstt. Chemist and then Lecturer, Iiftllan 
Institute of Science, Consulting Chemist. 
Publications: Papers In the Journal of the 
Indian Institute of Science and the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, London. Address : 
The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

KRI8HNASWAMI Aiyanqar, Sakkottai, 
M.A. ; (Madras, 1899) ; M.R.A.S. (1903) F.R. 
Hist. 8. (1904-86) ; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta Uni- 
versity (1921) ; Rao Bahadur (1928) ; F.A.S.B. 
(1931); Title Rajasevasakta ” conferred 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
(1932) ; Dewan Bahadur, June 1936 ; Editor, 
Journal of India History, b. 16 April 1871. 
m. 1893 and again in 1915. Ediic: St. 
Joseph’s College, Bangalore, and Central 
College, Bangalore. President, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1908. Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
of the Madras University, 1912. Fellow of 
the Mysore University 1919. Professor, 
Central CJollcge, Bangalore ; Professor of 
Indian History and Afchssology, University 
of Madras, since November 1914-29. Founder 
and Hony. Vice-President, Mythic Society, 
Bangalore; Branch Secretary, Joint Secre- 
tary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908-1916 ; 
Secretary and Editor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1917-18 ; Secretary of 
the Madras Economic Association, 1915-19 ; 
Joint-Editor, Indian Antlquan^ 1923-33; Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, Madras University- 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravldian lAinguages, Madras University; 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1906-20 ; Examiner for M.A., 
Ph.D., and Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University, Reader, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1919. Examiner for Allahabad, Aligarh, 
Benares, Mysore, Annamalai, Bombay and 
Andhra Universities, and for tno Government 
of India Public Services Commission. Elect- 
ed Hony. Corresijondent of the Archseolo- 
gical Survey of India 1921 ; General Secretary, 
Indian Oriental Conference. 1026-38. Member, 
Indian Historical Record Commission 1930; 
President, Bombay Historical Congress, 1931. 
President, Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
1985. Address : “ Sripadam,” 148, Brodies 
Road, Mylapore, Madras. (S). 

KRISHNASWAMI Aiyar, Sir Adladi, Kt. 
(1932); Advocate- General, Madras, b. May 
1888. m. Vcnkalakshamma. Educ.: Madras 
Christian College, Law College, Madras. 
Apprentlce-at-law under the late Justice 
P. R. Sundaram Iyer; standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zamindors of the 
Madras Presidency ; appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929 ; Member of the Legislative 
i^uncil : awarded Kalsar-i-Hind Silver 
Medal In rcooguition of his phllanthropte 
work, 1026; I)owan Bahadur In 1930 ; 
Knighted 1932 ; was member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years ; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest In all public, social and 
religious movements; has subscribed Utfge 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed large sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra ancf Annamalai universities ; help- 
ed several poor students; member of the 
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Cosmopolitan Club, Madras ; delivered the 
Convocation address of the Andhra University 
In ] 930 ; member of the Expert Committees 
appointed Iw the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of ^ods. Address: \ 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, Hylapore, 
Madras. 

KIIMARAPPA, Jagadisan Mohandas, M.A. 
(Harvard), S.T.B. (Boston), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Columbia) ; Professor of Social Economy 
in the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School j 
of Social Economy, b. April 16, 1886. m. I 
Ratnam Appasamy, B.A. (Madras), M.A. 
(Punjab). Educ. : Doveton College (Madras), 
Harvard, Boston and Columbia Universities. 
Specialized in Philosophy, Sociology and 
Education. Appointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Lucknow Christian College, 1916 ; 
Reader in Philosophy Lucknow University, 
1921. Delegate to the General Conference 
of the M. E. Church, Springfield, Mass., U.8.A., 
1924 ; Delegate to the 19th World Conference 
of the M. C. A,, Helsingfors, Finland, 1926. 
Member of the Institute of International 
Politics, JiCague of Nations, Geneva, 1926. 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America 
studying progressive education ; invited to 
lecture at (/ornell, Syracuse, Columbia and 
other American Universities. Appointed Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Sociology, Mysore 
University, 1931. Was invited to the Chair 
of Social Economy in the Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work, 1936. Has contributed 
numerous articles to journals on Philosophy, 
Education and Social Work. Address : Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

KURWAJ, His Hiohness Nawab Sabwar 
A ll Khan. b. 1st December 1901 ; Sue. 
2nd Oct. 1906. Educ.: at Daly College, 
Mayo College and R.M.C., Sandhurst, m. 
to e. d. of the Nawab of Bhopal. Address : 
Kurwai, C. I. 

EUTCH, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Mirzan 
Mauarao Shri Khenoarji Sawai Bahadur 
Maharao of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. b. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 3016 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary.) Address: 
The Palace, BhuJ, Kutch. 

LAHORE, De. Hector Catry, O. C., Catholic 
Bishop of Lahore, since March 1028. b. 1889. 
Belgium. Educ. : Seraphic School, Bruges, 
J^oined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914; came to India, 1020. i 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road. Lahore. 

LAITHWAITE, John Gilbert, C.S.I. (1988), ! 
CXB. (1936); Private Secretarj^ to H. B. 
The viceroy and Secretary to the , 
Gov^nor-GeneraL b. 5 July 1894. Edue.:\ 
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Clongowes, Trinity College, Oxford. Served 
in Great War (wounded) ; appointed 
to India Office 1910 ; Itlvate Secre- 
tary to Earl Wintorton, IIP., 1922-28, 
Party undor-Secretary of State for IndU 
and Assistant Private Secretary to Secretaries 
of State for India , 1023-24. Specially attached 
to Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) 
for Second Round Table Conference, 1981 $ 
Secretary, Indian Franchise (Lothian) (^1% 
mittee 1932 ; Secretary, Indian Delimitaitiom 
Committee, August 1935 to January iMd. 
Address : Viceroy’s Camp, India. 

LAKHMIDAS ROWJI Tairseb, B.A., 
Landlord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. R. 
Talrsee. Educ: St. Xavier’s College, Bomtey . 
President, P. J. Hindu Gymkhana and Presi- 
dent, Bhatia Mitra Mandal. PuUicatiom : 

“ Frenzied Finance.*’ Speeches and Writings 
of B. Q. Horniman. “ Priests, Parasites and 
Plagues." Address: 29-31-33, Bora Bazar 

Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, Naslk 
City. 

LAKHTAR. CHIEF OP, Thakobe SAUBB BAL- 
viRSJNHJi Karansinghji, b. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1024. Address : 
Lakbtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMi narayan lal, rai Sahib, 

Pleader and Zemindar, b. 1870. m. to 
Srimatl Navaranl Kuiiwer. Educ.: at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna: a 

nominated member of the first Legis- 

lative Assembly, and non-olficial Chairman, 
Local Board, and Central Co-operative 33ank, 
Aurangabad, and Chairman of Its Advisory 
Committee. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, 'Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjaii 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabf^ 
Dist. Gaya, (Biiiar). 

LALKAEA, JBHANOiE ABDSSHiB, b. 8 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Pestonll, Vakil, O.I.B. 
m. Miss Tebmi Jamsetjl Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ : Ahmedabad High School ; 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John's Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn,, Bombay, 

Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Prlui^ 
pal A. L. Covemton's portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll, and H.H. the Nawab of Rampur's life 
size portrait for Durbar Hall, Bampur. H. B. 

Sir Leslie Wilson’s portrait as District Grpud 
Master for the Masonic Hall, Bomlmy: 
portrait of H.E. Sir Janies Shifion for Council 
Hall, Patna ; portrait of Lord Btahoupe for 
Bombay Secretariat. Member of the GoyarB- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for A^t 
Examinations, 1917-1988. Chosen 
Govt, of India to copy royal portiiRa ^ 
England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s Houses Mew P 
Delhi; Dy. Director. Sir J. J. School of lit, > 
Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate XHiectoir to 
1934. Awarded the King-Emperor George V. 
Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. Address: o/o 
Imperial Bank, Bombay. 
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IiAMOND, SIB WILLIIM, Kl. (1S36), UanagInS 
Bireotor, In^erial Bank of India, b. 21 July 
1887. m. Ethel Speechly. Bduc: Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Boyal 
Bank of Scotland ; joined Bank of Bombay 
in December 1907. Address: 3, Theatre 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

LATIMEB., Sir Courtenay, B.A. (Oxon) 
K.C.I.E, (1935), C.I.K. (1920), C.S.I. (1931), 
Secretary to 11. E. tbe Crown Eepreaentative 
since 1938. b. September 22, 1880, 

«». Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir Hobert 
Aikman. Bdue: St. Paul's School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1904 ; joined 
Political Dept., 1908; Bevenue Comiuiasioner, 
H .W .F.P. , 1929 ; Resident in Kashmir, 1931 . 
A.Q.G In the States of Western India, 1932 ; 
Additional Secretary,' Pol. Dept. India, 1937. 
1*tU)l^cat%ons : Census of India 1911. Vol. 
XIII, North-West Frontier Province. 
Address : Simla/Dolhi. 

LATJF1,A1MA, C.I.E.,1932; O.B.E.. 1919;M.A., 
LL.M. Cantab; LL.D. Dublin; Barr., I.C.S 
(retd. Jan. 1938) ; mentioned in Gaz. of India 
for valuable war Services, 1919 ; Kalsar-l-Hlnd 
Medal, 1937. b. 12 Nov. 1879; Bduc: St. 
Xavier’s School and CoU., Bombay also Ix)n" 
don, Paris, Heidelberg, Cairo; joined 1898, 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (scholar and 
Macmahon Law student); Ist Class Honours 
for Oriental Langs TriiK>s and in both parts 
of Law Tripos ; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos; Asstt. Coramr. Punjab Jan. 
1903; Dist. Judge, Amritsar 1908; duty 
with Press Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 
1911 (media ) ; Dist. Judge, Dellii, 1911-12 ; 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad 
State 1913-16 ; Recruiting badge and mention 
In Gaz. of India for valuable war services, 
1919 ; Oommr. and Pol. Agent, Ambala ; also 
member, Council of State Nov. 1927 ; Dele- 
gate, International Law Conf., The Hague, 
March 1930; Delegate, Inter- Parliamentary 
Conf., London, July 1930 ; duty with let 
Indian Round Table Conference, London, Sep. 
1930 ; Commr. Multan, March 1931 : duty 
with 2nd Indian Round Table Conference, 
liondon, Aug. 1931 ; Commr. Lahore, Jan. 
1933, Financial Commissioner (Revenue), 
Punjab, April- July 1933, and Feb. 1934 to 
Sept. 1937. Publications ; ECfects of War on 
Property, being studies in International Law 
and Policy, 1908 ; Industrial Punjab, 1911 ; 
various addresses, articles, reports. Address ; 
Orient Club, Bombay ; Athenaeum, Pall Mall, 
London. 

LATTHE, The jHon’ble Mr. Anna Babaji. 
M.A., LL.B. (Bombay). Finance Minister, 
Government of Bombay, since 1937. b. 1878. 
m. to Jyotsnabai Kadre of Kolhapur. Bduc . : 
Deccan College, Poona ; Prof, of English, 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911 ; 
Fiducatioual Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914; 
I'resident, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Kamatak Non-Brahmsn Teague : 
Edited ** Deeean Ryot (1918-20) *’ ; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, < 
1921-23 ; Member of the Unirerslty Beform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 
1980. Attended Indian Bound Table Oon- 
feieuce in London as Adviser to tbe States* 


Delegation. Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1032. Publications: 
•‘Introduction to Jainism” (English); 

“ Growtli of British Empire in India ” 
(Marathi) ; *' Memoirs of Sbahu Chliatrapatl ”, 

” Slirl Shahu Cbhactrapaticlie Cliaritra ” 
In Marathi (1925); Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930; “The Federal 
Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 
1931. Address : Secretariat, Bombay ; 
Belgaum. 

LEACH, The Hon. Justioe Sfr (Alfred 
Henry) Lionel, Knighted (1938), Cliief 
Justice, High Court, Madras, b. 3 Feb. 
1883 ; m. Sophia Hedwig Kiel, d, of Prof. 
Dr. Heinrich August Kiel, Bonn ; 
Called to the Bar 1907. Appointed Judge of 
the Rangoon High Court, 1938 ; appointed 
Chief Justice, High Court, Madras, 1937. 
Address ; Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 

LEWIS, Clinton Orksham, Brigadier, O.B.E. 
(1928) ; Founder's Medal Royal Geographical 
Society 1937. Surveyor General of India. 
h. 25th November 1885 (California^ m. 
Lilian Eyre Lewis. Ediio. : Switzerland 
(privately). R.M.A. Woolwich 1903-04. 
CommiHsioned Royal Engineers, 1904. Joined 
Survey of India on 7th JNovember 1907. 
Miri Mission Survey Dctaclimcnt 1911-12. 
Great War 191 4-3 8. Afgliau War 1919. 
Afghan Boundary Commission 1019. Turco- 
Traq Boundary (Joinmission 1927. Surveyor 
General of India 1937. Address: l3, 

Wood Street, CaUmtia. (Eowe address — 
Lloyds Bank, R. Section, 6, Call Mall, London, 
S.W. 1.) 

LEWIS, Sir William Hawtiiouve, K.C.I.E. 
(1938), C.S.T. (1934), C.I.E. (1031), I.C.S., 
Reforms Commissioner, Government of India. 
b. 29th June 1888. m.. Alice Margaret B, 08 e 
Hewitt, widow of Lieut. Ronald Erskine 
Hewitt, R.N. and daughter of tl»e late George 
Edward Woodhoiise. Educ. : Oundie School 
and Cains College, Cambridge. Adilress : 2, 
Roberta Road, Now Delhi. 

LIAQAT Hayat Khan, Nawah, Sir, Kt., 
K.B.E., Altmadiidaula VUpxrulmulk, Tazlnl 
Sardar : Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
b. Ist February 1887. m, d. of Main Nlzam- 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State. 
Educ : Privately. Address : Patiala. 

LILAVATI, Bai Saheb Patwardhan, 
Shrimant Saubhaoyavati the Ranisaheb 
of Jamkhandi Is the noble consort of Shrimant 
Raja Shankarrao Parashuramrao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardlian, the Rajasaheb of 
Jamkhandi, in the Deccan ; 

She is the only daughter 
of Shrimant Madhavrao 
Moreshwar Pandit, Pant 
Amatya, the late Chief- 
saheb of Bavda. b. in 
1910, m. the Rajasaheb 
in 1924 and has a son and a 
daughter. Ediic. : Privately 
the Ranisaheb Is endowed 
with all the qualities of 
head and heart that con- 
tribute to make domestic 
life happy. On more than one occasioxi she 
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has proved to ho a befitting partner in life of 
a Euler bearing the brunt of adxninishration 
of a progressive State. She has been managing 
the Khasgl Department with rare skill and 
success, thus helping to lighten the burden of 
the Eajasaheb in the management of thei 
affairs of the State. During the Eajasaheb’s | 
absence in England and the Continent shej 
was in sole charge of the administration of the 
State as the Eegent and made the fullest use 
of this opportunity to demonstrate her 
capacity for administration and her solicitude 
for the welfare of the people of the State. 
She has a religious turn of mind and with this 
her simplicity of habits and unassuming 
generosity of heart form a rare combination 
that makes her an object of reverence and 
affection both in and outside the palace. 

LINDSAY, SIR DAROY,KT. (1925),C.B.E.. 1919, 
Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal (1911); M.L.A., 
1921-30 and 1933-36. b. Nov. 1866. Late 
Secretary, Calcutta Branch, Eoyal Insurance 
Co. Address : 26, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

LINLITHGOW, 2nd Marquess op (cr. 1902), 
Victor Alexander John Hope, K.T.. 
J928; P.C. 1935; G.C.I.E., cr. 1929; 

G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. : D.L. ; T.D., Earl 

of Hopetoun 1703; Viscount 
Aithrie, Baron Hope 1703 : 
Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
18 14; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India from April 
1936; Lord Lieutenant of 
West Lothian ; Chairman of 
Market Supply Committee 
1933-36 ; late Chairman, 
Meat Advisory Committee, 
Board of Trade; Chairman 
of Medical Eesearch Council 
1984-36 ; Chairman, Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology 1934-36 ; 
lute Director of the Bank of Scotland, 
Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assur- 
ance Society, J. & P. Coates Ltd., 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd.: Fellow of the Eoyal Society of 
Edinburgh Ltd. b. 24 Sep. 1887 ; e.s. of 1st 
Marquess and Hon. Hersey de Moleyns, 
3rd d. of 4th Lord Ventry ; s. father 1908 ; 
m 1911, Doreen Maud, 2nd d. of Et. Hon. 
Sir F. Milner 7th Bt.; twin «. three d, Bduc: 
Eton. Served European War 1914-18 (dea- 
patchoB) ; and commanded 1st Lothians and 
Border Armoured Car Company 1920-26 ; 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1922-24; Dy. 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation 
1924-20 ; President of Navy League 1924-81 ; 
Chairman, Departmental Committee on Dis- 
tribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1928 ; Chairman of Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland (Allege of Agriculture, 1924-88; 
Chairman, Eoyal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture 1926-28; Chairman, Jt. Select 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Eeform 
1983 ; Eecreations, golf, shooting. Heir; s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. Address : Viceroy’s House, 
New Mhi, India; Hopetoun House, South 
Queenslerry, Linlithgowshire. T. ; South 
Queenaferry 217. Clubs : Carlton, London 
j^wE^burgh, 




LINLITHGOW, Hbr ExOBLLRNOY T11« MiCa" 
OHIONE88 of, is a daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Milner, Baronet, and married Hlf 
Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow In 1911* 
Her Excellency inherited , 
her interest in all forms of 
charitable work for the 
welfare of the community 
from her father who spent 
many years of his life in 
helping those in distress, 
and who was aflootlonately 
known as the “ Soldiers* 

Friend ” owing to his efforts 
on behalf of disabled ex- 
Servlco men after the Great 
War 1914-1918. Her Ex- 
cellency is particularly IntercFted In 
Tuberculosis and has been — and still Is con* 
neoted with the wonderful work done at the 
Pap worth Village Settlement for the 
Tubercular in England (founded by her 
father. Sir Frederick Milner). Her Excellency 
is a well-known and popular hostess in London 
during the season, but she prefers a country 
life and is never happier than when sta^ng 
at her beautiful home, in Scotland, Hopetoun 
House, on the banks of the Eiver Forth. 
Her Excellency has many interests and 
excels at most games. She is also a keen 
gardener and has a oonsiderable knowledge 
of all forms of plant life, Kalsar-I-Hlnd Gold 
Medal, 1939. 


LIVINGSTONE, ARCHIBALD MAODONALD, M.C., 
M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), Agricultural liCarketlng 
Adviser to the Government of India, b. 25 
January 1890. w. Gladys Mary Best, 1918. 
Educated Edinburgh University. 4ii years 
E.F.A. (Bet. rank of Major). Appointed 
1924, Senior Marketing Ofl&cor, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. On loan to the Go- 
vernment of India from April 1934. Address : 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Advlsei 
to the Government of India, Old Secretariat 
Buildings, Delhi. 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, Sir, B.A, (Cantab.), 
C.8.I., C.I.E., I.C.8., Member, Oentml Board of 
Eevenue. b. August 30, 1883. m. Violet Mary, 
4, of the late J. C. Orrock. Educ, : King 
William*8 College, Isle of Man, Gonville Oaiut 
College, Cambridge. Appototed to Indtuai 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 : Member. Oent^ 
Board of Eevenue since 1028. Officiated aa 
Finance Member, Governor-Genera I’s Bxe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1988. Addirsu : 
Delhi and Simla. 

LOHAEU, lieutenant NAWAB MIRZA AKUnm* 
DIN Ahmed Khan Bahadur, Euler of 
LOHARU State (Punjab States Eesldenoy)* 
b. 23rd March 1011 ; Bduc. : Att<dilioii 
Ghiefs' College, Lahore. Invested li^th lull 
ruling powers on 2l8t November 1931, aMea 
a course of Military, Judicial and Eevmma 
Training in British India. llfiUtary Saadt m 
Lieutenant conferred % His Majesty 
King Emperor on 2l8t Irabruary imx ' 
Mogbal by race and enjoys a pen 
hereditary salute of 9 gun^ while the ) 

State is a Member of the Chamber of 1 
In Its own rights ; is a Patron of 


Flying dub, a 
pilot's ** A ** License. 


keen aviator add 
Addrmt 
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LONDH£\\ Dahodau Ganesh, m.a. (Bom.), 
Ph.P. (Leipzig), Principal of the Wasudeo 
Arts CoUoge, Wardha, C.P. Philosopher, 
educationist and Psychologist, b. 1897 
(Poona). Educ.; Pergusson College, Munich, 
Jena and Leipzig Universities. Sometime 
Professor, Eajaram College, Kolhapur, and 
Senior Eesearch Fellow at the Indian Insti* 
tute of Philosophy, Amalnor. “ Doctor of 
Philosophy” of Leipzig University, 1933. 
Author of ” The Absolute : An Outline of A 
Meta physic of Self ” (in German); An Article 
on Psychology and Samkhya in Marathi 
Encyclopaedia ; and several articles and 
monographs on philosophical subjects in 
philosophical Journals.” Special Interests ; 
Occultism, Yoga, Beligion and Indian Culture 
Address : Wasudeo Arts College, Wardha. 

LORT-WILLIAMS, Kt. cf. 1936. Sir John 
(B^Ueston), K.C. (1922), Judge, High Court. 
Calcutta, since 1927. 6. 14 September 1881. 
m. 1928, Dorothy Margery Mary, 0 . c. of late 
Edward Eussel, The Hermitage, Hampstead. 
Bduc : Merchant Taylors ; Loudou University. 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln's 
Inn, 1004; Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
ilecorder of West Bromwich, 1928 and of 
Walsall, 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1011 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1900 and 1908; Stockport, December 1910; 
(Co. U.) M. P. llotherhithe 1918-1922 ; (U) 
1928, Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry. 
Member of the L. 0. C. (Litnehouse), 1907-10 ; 
Vioe-Chairman of Housing Committee. 
Address : High Court. Calcutta. 

LOTHIAN, The Hon’blb Mk. Authoii 
CuNNINaHAM, C.S.I. C.I.B. Besident for 
Rajputana and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer 
Merwara. 6. 27th June 1887. m, Mary 
Helen Maegregor. Educ. : University of 
Aberdeen ; Christ Church, Oxford. M.A. (Ist 
Hons. Mathematics), B.Sc. (special distinc- 
tion). Entered I.O.S., 1910. Assistant 

Magistrate, Bengal, 1911-15; Joined Indian 
Political Department in 1916 and served 
subsequently in Central India, Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Bajputana, Boroda, 
and with the Govermont of India ; 
Besident at Jaipur, 1929-1931 : Besident in 
Mewar and Political Agent, Southern 
Bajputana States, 1930-31 ; Besident at 
Baroda, 1932-38; Prime Minister. Alwar; 
President. Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Bajputana 
States, 1938; Besident iu Jaipur and the 
Western States of Bajputana, 1933-34 ; Offg. 
Agent to Governor- General in Bajputana and 
Chief Commissioner. Ajmer-Merwara, 1934. 
Special Bepresentative of H. E. the Viceroy 
for Federation discussions with Indian States, 
1936-37 ; Addl. Secretary (Federation), 
1935-37. Address : Mount Abu, Bajputana. 

LOW.Feanois, J.P., Editor, The Times of India 
b, 19 November 1893. tn. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Edue: Robert Gordoms College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff, Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Spedai Service Officer, 
XhtelUgenoe, O. H. Q. 1010. Gaietted out 
with rank of Captain, 1020. Chief Reporter, 
Merdesn Free Press, 1020. Sub-Editor, The 


Times of India, 1922: Asst. Editor, 1927- 
1032. A ddress ; Malabar Court, Bidge Bead, 
Malabar HtU, Bombay. 

LUCKNOW, The Bight Rev. Charles John 
Godfrey Saunders, M.A., Bishop of Luck- 
now. b. 16th Feb. 1888. m. Mildred Bobin- 
son Hebblethwaite ; one s. and two daughters. 
Educ. Merchant Taylors' School, London ; 
Scholar of St. John's College, Oxford, Cuddeson 
College, Oxon. Deacon 1910; Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow ; S.P.G. Mission, Cawn- 
pore, 1911-16 ; Indian Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Boorkee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 ; Chakrata, 1921 ; Staff Chaplain, 
Army Hea^uarters, India 1921-24 ; Metro- 
politan's Chaplain, Calcutta, 1926-1928 ; 
Bishop of Luclmow 1928. Address : Bishop's 
Lodge, Allahabad. 

LUMLEY, His Excellency Sir Lawrence 
Boqbr, G.C.I.E., Governor of Bombay. 6. 
27th July 1806 ; 2nd and only surviving son 
of late Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert Lumley, 
C.M.G. and late Constance 
Eleanor, O.B.E., e. d. of 
Captain Eustace John 
Wilson-Patten, Ist Life 
Guards, and Emily Cons- 
tantia, daughter of Bov. 

Lord John Thynne. Nephew 
and heir of 10th Earl of 
Scarborough, 0 . v ; tn. 1922, 

Katiiarlne Isobel, daughter 
of late B. F. McBwen 
of Marchmont, Berwick- 
shire, aud Bardrochat, 

Ayrshire ; one son (born 5th December 1932) 
four daughters. Educ. ; Eton: B.M.C., San- 
dhurst : Magdalen College, Oxford : B.A. 
Oxford, 1921. M.P. (C.) lOngston-upon-Hull, 
East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. Served witli 
11th Hussars, France, 1916-18. Wounded 
1918. Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 
September 1937, Publications : History of the 
Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : Cavalry, Carl- 
ton. Address : Government House, Bombay. 

LUNAWADA, LiEUi. His HIGHNESS Maharana 
SHRI VIRBHADRA-SINHJI, BAJAJI SAHBB OF 
Luna WAD A State, b. 8th June 1910. tn. 
Mahaxani Shrl Manharkuuverba Saheb, 
daughter of Capt. His Highness Maharana 
BaJ Saheb, Shrl Sir Amarslnhjl, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State, Kathiawar. 
Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadl, October, 1930. Appointed Lieutenant 
in the British Army by H. M. the King- 
Emperor, June, 1987. Dynastic Salute : 
9 guns. Address: Lunawada (Fia Oodhra), 

LYLE, Thomas MoEldbrry, B.E., A.B.C.S 0 . 1., 
0. I. B. (1928), I. S. B., Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Canals, U. P. b, 24 
Blay 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Eduo. : St. Andrew's College, Dublin, 
Boyal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen's College, Belfast and Boyal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Ojnstruction under London 
County Council, 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (IrrigaUonL U.P., India, in 
1909 ; employed ou various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken Elver 
in O.I. ; in charge of oonstructlon of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karanmasa F^der out 
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and headworks ; Executive Engineer In 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Barda Canal 
Including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works, 1921-29. War service In Wazl- 
rlstan, in South Persia and In the Srd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C., 
Bushire Eleld Force In 1918-19 (South 
Persia). Addreds: Irrigation, Secretariat, 
Lucknow, U.P. 

ACDOUGALL, Sir Alexander Maclean, 
Kt., cr. 1925 ; partner Simpson & Co. ; Sheriff 
j of Madras, 1923. Address : 201, Mount Hoad, 

1 Madras. 

kACELLIN, Thu Hon. Mr. Justice Albert 
r SORTAIN Homer, B.A., Judge, Bombay High 
I Court. &. 4 March, 1890. m. April 14, 1920. 

I Edm. : Westminster and Christ Church, 

I Oxford. Arrived In India, 1913 ; flcrved In 
I Bombay as Asst. Collector and Magistrate ; 

Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions Judge, 
/ 1922; Asst. Judge and Additional 
' Sessions Judge, 1923; Offg. Judge 
and Sessions Judge, 1924, Registrar, High 
'Court, Appellate Side, 1926 ; Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst, and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929; Olfg. 
Secretary to Govt., Legal Department, 1931 ; 
JudidulCommissIonerinthe States of Western 
India, 1932 ; Otfg. .fudge, High Court, Bombay, 
1934; Judge, High Court, 1935. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. , 

MoKHMZIM, Thk Hev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
1904, D.D. (Aberdeen), 1934; Senior Cunning- 
ham Fellow, Now College, Edinburgh, 
1908 ; Principal, Wilson College. Moderator, ' 
United Church of Northern India, 1938. h. 13th 
Juno 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson Dinnes. 
EJLue.: Aberdeen University, New College, 
Edinburgh • Tubingen University, Ordained 
1908; Appointed Professor in Wilson College, 
1908; Principal, 1921; Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, President, Bombay 
Christian Council, 1924-26 ; President, Bom- 
bay Anthropological Society, 1927-29. 
Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, 
1931-33. Publications: Hindu Ethics 

(Oxford Unlv. Press). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by E. S. Simpson, D.D. (James 
Clarke) ; Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Adtfrew ; Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

MONAIH, George Douolas, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, B.A. (Oxon) ; M.B.Ei (Mil.), Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, b. 30 April 1887. m. 
Primrose, younger d. of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs. Garth. Educ. : Charter House 
and Now College, Oxford. Called to the Bar. 
1911 ; practised In Calcutta from 1912 ; Joined 
I.A.K.O. ; served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19; 
practised at Privy Council Bar, 1920-1933. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

MADAN, Janardan Atmaham. B.A., C.S.I., 
O.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Southern Divi- 
sion, Bombay Presidency, since May 1936. 
b. 12 February 1886. m. Champubai, i. 
ot late H. P. Pitale, J.P. Edue.: Bombay, 
Oxford and Cambridse. Assistant Collector, 
1909, and Asst. Settlement Officer; Collector 
and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1920; Joint Secretary, Royal Commission 
on Agricaltare, 192d'28; Chairman, Banking 
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Inquiry Committee, Bombay. 1929; Director 
of i.abour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 1980. 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Dept., 
1934, Address : Hulme Park, Belgaum. 

MADGAVKAR, SIR OOVIND DINANATH, Kt. 
B.A., I.C.S. b. 21 May 1871. Edmc ; St. Xa- 
vier’s High School, St. Xavier’s College, 
Elphlnstone College, and Balllol. Passed the 
I.C.S. In 1802 ; served in Burma for 8 yeass ; 
became Dist. and Sessions Judge In 19C^. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi), 
1920; Judge, High (Jourt, 1926-81 ; Adviser, 
Holkar State, President, Huzur Nyaya Sabha, 
Baroda, 1938-88. Address: 118, Koregaon 
Park, Poona. 

MADRAS, Bishov OP, since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Manlsfleld Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.) D.D. honoris causa ; Trinity College, 
Toronto ; D.D. Western University of (Canada. 
h. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ : Hlghgate School, (Corpus 
Chrlsti College. Cam. Ordained, d. 1894 ; 
p. 1895 Lon. ; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity 
Sch., Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay Nara- 
yans High School, Benares, 1907 ; Ag. Secy. 
aM.S., U.P., 1908-09 ; Secretary, 1009-1918 ; 
Sec. C. M. S., Indian Group, 1918 ; Canon of 
Lucknow, 1910-15 ; Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
1916-22. Bishop of Madras, 1 Jan. 1923. 
Publications : ^ Revelation ” in Bishop’s 

Commentaries for India and The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Address : The Diocesan 
Office, Cathedral, P.O. Madras. 

MAHABOOB, Ali Khan, Mahomed Akbar- 
khan, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878. 
Educ. at Hubli. President, Hubli Anjuman- 
1-Xslain, working for the educational, social 
and material uplift of Mahomedans. Vice- 
President, Hubli Municipality, for several 
years ; President 1931-35. Chairman, District 
School Board, Dharwar, 1936. Recipient 
of H.M. the King’s Silver Jubilee Medal. 
Publications : Kanarcse translation of Kcat- 
inge’s “ Rural Economy in the Bombay 
Deccan” ; and ” Britain in India, Have We 
Benefited ?” Address : Opposite Native General 
Library, Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

MAHAJANI, GanHSH Sakharam, M.L.C., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), B.A. (Bom.) 
Smith's Prizeman (1926); Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson College, 
Poona ; M.L.C., Bombay, h. 27 Nov. 1898. . 
m, Indumati Paranjpye, d. of Mr. H. P. 
Paraujpye and niece of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 
Educ : High School, Satara, Fergusson 
College, Poona, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
First in Intermediate (Second Sansknt 
Scholar) and the B. A. Examination, Duke 
of Edinburgh Fellow. Went to England as 
Government of India Scholar: returned to 
India in 1927; appointed Principal, Fergusson 
College, 1029; obtained King's Com- 
mission, U.T.C.; promoted “ Captain”, 1987; 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Soteno^ 
Bombay University. 1986. PublicaHoMt 
“Lessons in Elementary Analysiii** : 
for Honours Courses ol Indian UmVeT- ’ 
sities, “The Application of Moving Axes 
Methods to the Geometry of Curves and 
Surfaces,* ’ and some mathematical pititdieatloiis 
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eBpedally ‘ oontiibuiion to Theory ol 
Ferromagnetic Crystals* (published in the 
Transactions of the Eoyal Society, London). 
Addrtii : Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 

MAHALANOBIB, 8.C., B.So. (Bdln.), F.R.8.E. 
1. J&. B. ; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Oarmi- 
ohael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 19U0-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies In Physfe^Iogy. j 
Member, Gtovemlng Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University. 6. Calcutta, 1867; ». 19(»2 
fourth d. of Keshub Chundor Sen and sister I 
of H.H. the Maharanl of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ. : Edinburgh Unlv. Puldications : \ 

Muscle Fat In Salmon ; Life History ol 
Salmon; New form of Myograph; Teachers’ 
Mannril; Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHUI HUSAIN, Khan Wahud-ud-Daula. 
AzoD-nirMuliK , Nawab MIrza Khan 
Bahadur, O.I.K.; b. 1834. Edtie.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively In Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; Tislted Mecca, Medina, Kaymlani, 
Address : Tlrmlnlgaz, Lucknow. 

MAHMOOU SOHAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUB, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M.L.C., Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, S. Kanara District Board , 
Elected Member, S. K. Dlst. Educational 
Council, b. 7 March 1870. m. 1898 to 
Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. Educ. : St. 
Aloysiua’ College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and CJhrlstlan College, Madras. Served on 
the South Kanara Dlst. Board for about 
20 years; Hon. Magistrate for 10 years 
since 1913: Pioneer of Moplah education In 
S. Conara. Started the Asizla Muslim 
Educational Association in South Kanara in 
1907 and Madras Moplah Amelioration 
Committee in 1922. Elected Member of the 
First and Second Legislative Assembly and 
3rd and 4th Legislative Council, Madras, and 
member, first reformed Legislative Assembly, 
Madras .* Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 
interest in Moplah education ; Presided at the 
8rd Annual Confee. of all Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangham In 1925. Leader of the Govt. 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme In 1925 ; 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Coufoe., B. Kanara in 1926. Member, 
Mahomedan Eeliglous Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod. Yice-Piesldent, Madras Presidency 
Moslem League; Member, Staff Selection 
Board, Madras, 1928-80; Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1980; member, Retrench- 
ment Committee, Madras, 1981-82 ; was active 
member of the Conmess. President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod. President, Dlst. Educa- 
tional Council, S. Kanara, 1987. Author: 
The Moplah WlUsh Act, 1928 (Madras). 
Address : Sea View, Kasargad, S. Kanara. 

MAHMUD, Ths HON. DR. Syed, Ph.D. 
(Germany), Minister of Education and 
Dev^opment, Bihar, b. 1889; m. niece 
of the late Mr. Mazharul Maque In 1915. 
Eduo : Aligarh, Cambridge and Germany. 


General Secretary, AU-Indla Congress Con 
mlttee in 1028 and from 1930 to 193<' 
Education and Development Minister 1 
Blliar since July 1937. Address : Patni 

MAHMUDABAD (OUDH), Premier Muslii 
Estate in British India : Muhmmad Ami 
Ahmed Khan, K. B. Raja of. b. 5th Noven 
bor 1914. m. In 1927 to the Rani Saheb 
of Bllehra. Succession : 23rd May 193] 
Educ. : In La Martinicr College, Luckno’ 
and under distinguished European and India 
tutors. Ho has extensively travelled t 
Europe and the Near East and is a flxj 
scholar in English, Persian and Urdu. Doepl 
Interested In Natural History, History, Socii 
Reforms and Polities. He is one of the chill 
workers of the Muslim League and a recognisd 
leader of Muslims in India. Address : Butld 
Palace and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow ; Qallowai 
House, Naini Tal ; The Qila, Mahmudabal 
(Oudh). 

MAHOMED, Gulamali SHER. b. oi 
18th Dec., 1888 in Bombay. Educ. : a 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, m. on lltl 
July, 1914, Kulsumbai, 
two sons and tlirce 
daughters. He was a 
Member of Committee, 

Foreign Board of Trade, 

Kobo, Japan, 1918-19 ; 

President, Indian Trade 
Association, Kobe, Japan. 

1919 ; Commercial Agent 
to Czechoslovakia Republic, 

1922-25 ; Consular Agent 
to the llepublic of 
Czeclioslovakia in Bombay 
since 1925 ; Member of the Consular Committee 
on Metals during the War in Kobe, Japan; 
awarded Medal and Diploma of Red Cross 
Society of Japan ; Fellowship Diploma 
of Institute of Commerce, Birmingham, 
England, 1924 ; awarded Diploma of Honour 
by Chamber of Commerce, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, 1936 ; Conferr^ with the 
order of WHITE LION for Civil merits, by the 
President of the llepublic of Czechoslovakia, 
and a Royal Warrant signed by His Majesty 
King Edward VIII sanctioning to accept and 
wear the same, has been granted to him. 
Address: Mahomed House, Samuel Street, 
West Bombay; and Meher Villa, 14, Club 
Road, Bombay. 

M AHOMEDALI, KHAN BaHADUR, NaWAB SYKD> 
I.B.O. ; Enb. Govt. Servlcei 1878 ; Inap.-Ocn. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1918; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 
The Nawabl-Darbar, and Adventures ol Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address : 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MAHOMOOD, MlR MAQBOOL, B.A., LL.B., 
B. Litt. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., Punjab. 
He represoited Oxford at Inter varsity Inter- 
national debates in U. S. A. in 1922 ; travelled 
extensively In Europe and America and 
embodied his researches in a thesis on ** Rural 
Co-operation in India and abroad** for 
which he received the B.Litt. degree 
Oxford University In 1922 ; member, Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1928-1080, introduced ue 
PvL^ab Money Lenders Bill finaUy , passed 
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as Punjab Eegulation of Accounts Act.” I 
He held responsible offices in Indian 
States from 1920 to 1936 : He was also 
Secretary to the Chancellor of theCliamber 
\ of Princes and was associated with the Indian 
\ States Delegations to the Hound Table 
IConferences as Secretary to the Chamber of 
Princes’ delegation and one of its three 
witnesses at the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
palttee. He was the Indian States’ delegate 
it British Commonwealth Belatlons Con- 
ference in Canada in 1932. He Is a member 
u the Standing Committee of the Ministers 
if Indian States and was the drafting and 
Iropaganda Secretary of the Punjab Unionist 
mrty. A leading member of the Amritsar 
pistrict Board and Chairman of one of its 
ub-Cominittees, he holds progressive views 
tnd is a brilliant speaker. He received the 
f*unjab Government’s Sanad for distinguished 
Var Services, is a staunch supporter of the 
jbampaign for the msthetic and cultural 
revival of India. Is Parliamentary Secretary 
'/General to the Premier, Punjab. Born : Janu- 
ajry 1, 1897. Address: The Taj, Civil Lines, 
Amritsar, Punjab. 


MAHON, Colonel Alfred Ernest, D.S.O- 
(1918); Indian Army (retired); on staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
1930. b. 1878 ; s. of R. H. Downes Mahon of 
Cavetown, Co. Roscommon, m. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Rev. Robert Harloe Fleming. 
Educ.: privately. Lieut., 6th Bn., Connaught 
Rangers, 1899 ; Lieut., 87th Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, 1900 ; Lieut., 4th Punjab Infantry, 1903 ; 
transferred to 66th (Coke’s) Rifles, 1904 ; 
Second-in-command, 69th Royal Scind Rifles, 
1922; Commandant, Ist Bn. the Frontier Force 
Regiment (P.W.O. Sikhs), 1928-27 ; served 
South African War. Operations in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria ; Operations in the 
Orange River Colony. (Queen’s Medal with 
four clasps), European War; Operations in j 
France and Belgium, 1914-16; Battles of 
Givenchy, Neuve Chapelle and St. Julien 
(1914-15 Star, General Service Medal, Victory 
Medal and Palm); wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Ypres (despatches); Mohmand Blockade 
and Waziristan Expedition, 1917. Attack 
on Nanu, action near Shrawani Pass. German 
IHast Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, D.S.O.) 
Waziristan Field Force, 1919-20, Opera- 
tions near Mandana Hill, Action near 
Hotkai, Capture of Ahnai Tangi, Operations 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Barari Tangu. 
(Commanded 109tn Infantry, despatches, 
India General Service Medal with three clasps, 
Brevet of Lt. •Colonel); Razmak Field Force, 
1923: Colonel, 1924; retired 1928; Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1986. PuUicaiions : numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in England and India, including 
The Field, Morning Post, Truth, end Yachts- 
man, under nom de plume ** Mea. ” Address ; 
Manali, Hulu, Punjab. i 


MAJITHIA,Thi HON. sardab babaditb sib 
SUNDAB SiNQH, £t. (1026); CJ.E. (1920); 
Minister of Revenue, Government of Punjab ; 
6. 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand-daughter of 
Sax^r Sir Attar Singh, H.O.I.B., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala Stat^. Edue, : Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore. 


Worked as Hon . Secretary of the Ehalsa ColL, 



the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920, Jubilee Medal 1935. Address: 
Lahore. 

MAJUMDAR: Dwija Das, M.So., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India, 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and. 
Stamps, in October 1927, and Offg. Manager,*, 
Central Publication Branch, March 1980. 6. 
2nd Feb. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d, of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur. Edue. Krislmagar Collegiate School, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1916 ; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps. Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1920. 
Address: 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Rosd, 

Calr'iiO.n. 

MAJUMDAR, S. 0., B.Com. (Bom.), Cert. 

t A.I.B. (London), F.C.C.S. (Lond.). Manager, 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society 
Ltd., at Bombay. Born 
3rd Feb. 1902. I.ate 
Agent of the (Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lindsay 
Street Branch, Calcutta : 
was a prominent member of 
the Committee of the Ben. 
gal National Chamber of 
Clommorce, Calcutta, for 
over two years ; at present a 
prominent member of the 
Committees of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 

Bombay; Bombay Shareholders’ Association 
and a member of committees of several other 
Associations. A very able writer on Banking, 
Finance and Insurance in important Journals 
and Newspapers ; a very popular figure in 
Commercial and Industrial Circles of 
Bombay; was Joint Secretary, Exhibition 
Committee, Indian National Congress, held at 
Bombay 1934. Director-in-Charge, United 
Press of India Ltd. (News Agency). 
Address: Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MALAVIYA, Krishna Kant Pandit; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly. He graduate 
In 1908 and became the Editor of the ” Abhyii- 
daya,” a Hindi weekly founded by Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malavlya. He 
founded and edited the 
Hindi monthly “Maryada” 
in 1910. He is the author 
of many Hindi books such 
as Suhagrat,Manoraina Ke 
Patra, Matritva, Sansar- 
sankat and a political his- 
tory of Sudan, Morodco. 
and Egypt. He 
went to jail In connc(0tt«(|i 
with the Congress noni-o^ 
operation movement. He 
was first elec^ to 
the Central Legislature In 1923 and wus 
re-eleoted In 1980 and 1986. He was tBe 
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General Secretary of the Independent Congress 
Party in 1926 and was General Secretary of 
the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan from 
1928 to 1931. He has been of and on a member 
of the All-India and Provincial Congress 
Committees and President and Vice-President 
of the District and Town Congress 
Committees. He has presided over 
many Congress, Hindu and Hindi Conferences 
in different parts of the country. At present 
he is interested in popularising sliding 
amongst the youths In India. He is the 
founder, organiser and General Secretary of 
the All-India Gliding Institute. His ambition 
is to train 26,000 youths in gliding before the 
end of 1940. Born : 1881. Address ; 

Abhyudaya Press, Allahabad, U.P. 

MALAVIYA. Pandit Mad an Mohan, b. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec. 1861. m, 1884 ; four sons and 
three daughters. Educ. : Sanskrit at the 
Dharma JnanopadeBh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1886-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889 ; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909 ; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg, Council, 1902-12; 
Pi’esUient of Indian National Congress, 1009 
and 1918 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, lOlo, 
3 919; Member, Indian Industrial CominiHsIoii, 
1016-18; President Sewa Saraitl, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout. Sewa ^miti Scouts* Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Hindu Mahnsnhha, 1923- 
24; President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba; 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Eoeigned 1930. Addrem ; Benares Hindu 
University. 

MALIK, Hardit Singh, O.B.E., I.O.S., India 
Government Trade Commissioner, Now York. 
h. 23rd November 1894. Educ. : Eastbourne 
College, Eastbourne, and Balllol College, 
Oxford, m. 18th April 
1919, Prakash, daughter of 
Bhagat Tsliwar Das, Lahore ; 
one son, Harmala Singh 
Malik, two daughters. 
Assistant Commissioner, 
Punjab, 1922-23 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Punjab, 1928- 
80 ; Deputy Trade Com- 
missioner and Indian Trade 
Commissioner, London and 
Hamburg, 1931-84, Deputy 
Secretary, Ooveiiimont of 
India, Commerce Department, 1934-37 ; Joint 
Secretary, Government of India, Commerce 
Department, 1937. Recreations: Golf, Cricket 
and Tennis. Address: Rawalpindi, Punjab, 
India. 



MALLIK, Dbtbndea Nath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
8c.D. (Dub.), P.R.S.B.. I.B.S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael College, Itongpur, 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal 1866. 

Coll., Calcutta ; Unlver- 
rity Coll., London ; Peterhouse, Gambrldge- 
PuMieottoni: Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address : Rangpur, Bengal. 

Narayan Vishvanath, B.A., 
LL.B. (adopted son of the late Hon. Bao 
fcaheb V. N. Mandlifc C.S.I.). Knighted, 


1937. Coronation Medal, 1911 ; Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1935 and Coronation Medal 
1937. Advocate, High Court, b. eth 
September 1870 ; m. late Indirabai daughter 
of Mr. A Mrs. G. Y. Jog, Dt. Satara. 
Edue. : Elphinstone High School and Elphin- 
Btono College, Bombay. Member, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, 1904-1926. Chairman, 
Standing Committee, 1915 and Schools 
Committee, 1920 ; Chairman, David Sassoon 
Industrial Home, 1918-21, and Member for 
several years of the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors and other public bodies. Was specially 
tlianke^l by Government for valuable services 
rendered as a J. P. Volunteer In the early 
days of the Plague, 1898-99. Has presented 
a valuable Library (in the name of his late 
father) to The Ferguson College, Poona, 
Freemason. Address : “ Hermitage,” Pedder 
Boad, Bombay. 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Sir Ohuba 
Chand Singh, K.C.S.I., C.B.K.; b. 1886; 
m. March 17, 1906. Edue. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer, s. 1891. State has area of< 8,466 sq. 
miles, and a population of 445,606. Salute 
11 guns. Address: Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam. 

MANOIIAR LAL, Ti?E IION’BLE Mr., M.A. 
(Punjab), B.A. (Double First Class Honours). 
Cambridge, PliUosophy and Economics, Bar- 
at-Law. Finance Minister, Punjab from 1937. 
b. 31 Dec. 1879. Edw. : Punjab University 
and St, John’s College, Cambridge. Founda- 
tion Scholar and McMohan Law student, St. 
John’s Cambridge, Brother-ton Sanskrit 
scholar, Cambridge, Oobden Prize, Cambridge, 
Whewell scholar in International Law, 1904- 
1905 ; Principal llandhlr College, Kapurthala, 
1906-1909 ; Minto Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta Iniversity, 1909-3912; Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore ; Follow and Syndic, 
Punjab University since 1935 ; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Govt., 1927-30 ; President, 
All-India Economic Conference (Dacca) 1935. 
Publications : Articles on economic subjects. 
Address : 46, Lawrence Hoad, Lahore. 

MANSHARDT, Clifford, Ph.B., A.M. 
(Chicago) 1921, D.B., 1922, Ph.D. (Chicago) 
1924, D.D. (Chicago Theological Seminary) 
1932, Blatchford Fellow, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1922-24. Director, The Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House, Director, The Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust ; Director, 'The Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work. b. 6 
March 1897 ; m. 16 May 1925, Agnes Helene 
Lloyd. Served with American Expeditionary 
Forces during the the World War; 1924-25 
Editor, Religious Education, U.8.A. ; 1926 
Designated to Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay ; Hon. Secretary, District Benevolent 
Society of Bombay ; 1938, Chairman, Bombay 
Government Committee on Adult Education. 
1932 Visiting Professor in the University 
of Chicago; 1932 Alden-Tuthil Foundation 
Lecturer In the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Publications : The Social Settlement as an 
Educational Factor in India ; Christianity 
in a Changing India. The Hlndu-Muslim 
Problem in India. Editor, Bombay To-dRy 
and To-morrow; Bombay Loolrs Ahead; 
The Bombay Municipality at Work; Some 
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Social Services of the Government of Bombay ; 
The Child in India ; and numerous articles 
in professional joiunals. Address: Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House, Byculla. 

MAN SINGH, Raj Kumar, Bar-at-Law, is the 
second son of Raja Dhlraj Major Amar Singhji 
of Banera (Mewar). b. 10th November 1908. 

Educ. : at Mayo (College, 
Ajmer, St. John’s (College, 
Agra, and the Government 
College, Ajmer ; was called 
to the Bar in 1934 from 
Lincoln’s Inn, Ijondon ; 
received ail ministrati vc 
training in Mysore State, 

1935 ; appointed ])ist. and 
Sessions Judge, Udaipur 

1936 ; now Puisne Judge 
of the Mewar Clilef Court. ; 
author of two popular 

Hindi books Bal liajrtUi and London 
me hharati Vidhyarti. m. the youngest 

daughter of the late Rao Bahadur Rao Man 

Singhji of Narwar (Gwalior State), has two 
sons. Address : Man-Bhawan, Udaijmr 
(Rajputana). 

MANSINGH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B., President, 
Sikh Gurdwaras Judicial Commission and 
Member, Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal, Lahore ; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore. Vice-President, 
The Chief Khalaa Glwan (1923-1925) ; b. 1887. 
Educ. : Khalea College, Amritsar, won Gold 
Medal for writing Punjabi poetry, la a lawyer 
of 25 years’ standing, worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1026-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men's Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretarjy, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926; Offg. Judge, High Court, 
Patiala, 1930-May 1932. Publications: Tran- 
slated Kalidasa’s vikramorvasi from Sans- 
krit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Address : 14, Jail 
Roi^f Lahore. 

MAQSUD M. Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur, Chief 
Secretary, Benares State, and Retired 
Magistrate and Collector, U.P,, comes of a 
prominent Pathan family of Rampur State. 
b. 1878. Educ. : in Rampur 
High School, M.A.O. College 
at Aligarh, and took his 
B.A. degree in 1899, stand- 
ing first in the Allahabad 
University. Joined the 
United Provinces Civil 
Service in 1901, promoted 
as officiating Magistrate 
and Collector in 1924 and 
confirmed in 1928 ; awarded 
the title of Khan Bahadur In 
1926. Retired from Govt, 
service in 1933 and soon after joined Benares 
State service as Chief Secretary. During his 
tenure of that office, for over 5 years, State 
administration has progressed and State 
finances have improved considerably. Was 
awarded King George V Silver Jubilee Medal, 
1985, and Kl^ George VI Coronation Medal, 
1987. Address : Rampur (State), U. P. 


MASANI, RubtoM PRBTONJt, M.A., J.F., 
Ltd. 6. 23 Sept. 1876. Vioe-ChanoeRor, 

Bombay University, Fellow» Elcbiuetone 
College, 1897 and 1898 ; Jt, Proprietor and 
Editor of Oup Sup (1898) *, Editor of Engfish 
columns of Kaiset-i-Uind (1891*li^) ; 
Editor, Indian SpeeUUor (1901-02) ; Fellow, 
Syndic, and Chairman of the Commeroe 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University 
and Fellow of the Institute of Bankers ; 
Trustee, Prince of Wales Museum, N. M. 
Wadia Charities ; President, Anthro- 
pological Society, Bombay, 1032-36 ; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Assoolation; 
President, Bombay Prosy. Adult Education 
Association ; Jt. Hon. Seory. and Trustee, 
Society for the Protection of Children In W. 
India ; also of the K. R. Kama Oriental 
Institute and the Pars! Girls’ Schools Associa- 
tion ; Secretary, Bombay Food Prices Com- 
mittee ( 1914-17). Municipal Secretary, 1^- 
1019. l)y. Municipal Commissioner (1019- 
26). Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay, 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India Ltd., 1928-1928 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee ; 
Joint ‘ Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1030-31; Vice- 
President, Local Board of the Bieserve 
Bank of India; Director, Oriental Govern- 
ment Security Life Assurance Co., 
Member of the Comraitfee of the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber and its representative on the 
Ix)cal Advisory Committee, B.B. & C.I. Rail- 
way. Publications : English, Child Protection, 
Folklore of Wells; The Law and Procednre 
of tlio Municipal Corporation, Bombay ; 
The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi. 
Allegory ; Evolution of Local Self-Govt. In 
Bombay ; The Religion of the Good Life ; 
Zoroastrianism ; Court Poets of Iran and 
India. Gujarati : Dolanto Upayoy (Use of 
Wealth) ; Ohami tatha nishalhi Kelavni ^ome 
and School education), Tansukh mala (Health 
series), aud novels named Abyssiniano 
Jlohshi; BodJUu: Chandra Chal, Address : 
Versova (via Andhori Station). 

MASON, Laurence B.A., (oxon.), Diploma of 

I Forest, Oxford, C.I.E. (1931), O.B.E, 

I (Military) (1917), M.C. (1916), Crois de 
Guerre (Beyes) 1915, Inspect-or General of 
Forests and President Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, U. P. b. 27-8-86 ; 
m. Marjory Menella Tollye. Ednc. : Charter- 
house, Christ Church, Oxford. Joined the 
Indian Forest Service, 1910. On Military 
service. 1914 to 1919 with B.E.F. in France. 
Major, R.A., Deputy Conservator of Forests^ 
1916. Conservator of Forest, 1934. Inspectcff 
General, 1937. Address : New Forests, D^ra 
Dun, U. P. 

MATHER. ElOHARD, B.Met., Technical JAstp^ 
tor, Tata Iron and Steel Go. b, IMIi 
Sept. 1889. Educ. : Eoyal 
School, Sheffield; Univ. of Bhef|etd«, 
Mappin Hedallist, 1006 ; MetallnrgifitilhSlW^ 
Iron Works, Middlesbrou^, 

Dy, Dir., Uetallurgical itesearci^ 

Office, Woolwich. 1911-1919 and 

of Govt. Oommisskm to investigAttf GeiiM 

and Luxemburg Steel Isdnitry, iraO 

' Metaliurgioal Inspeotor to Govk 9f India 
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^020-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff j MAVALANKAE, The Hon. He. Ganesu 
B oard, 1023*24 and 1926. Member of Iron VABirnEO. B.A., LL.B., Advocate, A. S. 


and Stedi Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
lioaHon : Papers for technical societies. 
AiMtam ; Bombay. 

MATTHAI, George, M.A. (Cantab.), Sc.D. 
(^tab.), F.E.B.E., F.Z.S., F.L.S. ; Indian 
Educational Service ; Professor of Zoology 
in the Government College, Ijihore, and in 
the University of the Punjab. ; 6. 13 Nov. 
1887 ; s. of late Thomas Matthai ; m. 1924, 
Mary (d. 1931),2nd d. of K. Chandy, Bangalore, 
Educ.: Madras University (M.A.), sometime 
Besearch Student of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge ; Mackinnon Research Student of 
the Roym Society, 1914-17. Address : Lahore. 
Club Royal Societies. 

MATTHAI, John, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Ozon.) ; D.Sc. (London) ; O.I.E. ; Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics. 6. 10 Jan. 1886. m. Aclianima 
John, 1921. Educ. : Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Ck)urt Yakil, Madras, 1610-14; 
OflQcer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1020-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive ^uncil, 1022-25 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31 ; President, Tariff 
Board, 1931. Director-General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935. Publi- 
cations : Village Government in British India ; 
Agricultural Co-operation in India ; Excise 
and Liquor Control. Address: 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

MAULA Bakhbu, Nawab Mavla Bakhsb 
Mean Bahadur, C.I.E., of Batala, Punjab, 
b. 7 May 1862; m. 2ad daughter of HaJI 1 
Mlrxa Abbas Khan, C.M.G., O.I.E. ! 
Two s. five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept, and volunteered for service us Field I 
Postmaster at Kandahar Frontier 1880, Mana- 
ger, Dead Letter Office, and Postal Stock 
Itepot, Karachi, 1881 ; Joined Imperial Circle, 
Public Works Dept., Simla, 1882. Foreign 
and Political D^t., 1887; Attache, Hashtadan 
Perso-Afgfhan Boundary Commission, 1888- 
89: Attaiwe to Agent to Governor- General 
and H. B. M.'b Consul General, Meshed, 
1890. Asst. Agent, Govr. Oenl., Khurasan 
and Seistan, 1894 ; special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
Oeneral’s Dept., Simla, 1898-1899: Asst. 
Diet. Supdt. of Police in charge. NushkI, 
Distnet, Baluchistan, 1900, Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1 ; Attache, Smstan Bonnoary 
CominiMlon,1902-4, Oriental Secretary, Kabul 
Political Mission, 1904-05; Attache, Foreign 
and PoUUcal Dept., Government of India, 
1905-19, PoUtical Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo, 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1019. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23; Chief Minister, 
Bl^walpor State, 1925-28. Address: 
^un, Srinagar, Kashmir ; Iffatabad, LyaUpur 


Speaker, Bombay Leg. Assembly, b. 26th 
November 1888. Educ. : Rajapur and 
Government High Schools, Rajapur and 
Ahmedabad respectively ; Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Started practice In 1913 ; Secre- 
tary, Gujarat Sabha, 1916 ; took part in 
Kaira No-rent Campaign, 1917 ; Influenza 
Relief, 3918; Famine Relief, 1919; Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919 ; Suspended 
practice In 1921-22 ; Secretary, Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1921 to 1923 : 
General Secretary, 36th Indian National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921 ; Secretary, 
Flood Relief Operations, Ahmedabad District, 
1927 ; Visited England and Europe, 1928 ; 
President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 1933 and 1985-36 ; President, Ranpur In- 
quiry Committee, 1930 ; Imprisoned, 1930 and 
1933 ; Interned at Eatnagirl, 1933-34, 
Trustee, Gujarat Law Society; Member 
Governing Body, Ahmedabad Education 
Society. Address : Bhadra, Ahmedabad : 
Council Hall, Bombay. 

MAXWELL, Reginald Maitland, The 
Hon'BLE sm, K.C.S.T. (1939), C.S.I. (1933), 
M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1923), I.C.S. Home 
Member. Government of India, b. 24 Aug. 
1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. of the Rev. Henry 
Haigh, D.D. Educ. : Marlborough and Corpus 
Christl College, Oxford. Entered the I.CfS., 
1906: Collector of Salt Revenue, 1916: Dy. 
Commissioner of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 ; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921*23 ; Collector and District 
Ma^strate from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bard oil Revision Settlement Inquiry, 
1028-1920 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Homo Department. 1981-1935’ 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay, 1935. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, 1936 ; Member of the Governor 
General's Executive Council, 1938. Address: 
New Delhi/Simla. 

MEEK, Sir David Burnett, Kt. (1937), C.I.E. , 
O.B.B., D.80., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London, b. 10 March 1865. m. Gemmell 
Retta Young. Educ: Glasgow University. 
Indian Educational service (1911); Director 
of Industries, Bengal, 1920; Director-General, 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 1926. 
Representative of the Government of India 
to Commonwealth Statistical Conference, 
Ottawa, 1985. Address : India House, 
Aldwycb, London, W.C. 2. 

MEHRBAN, Nowbherwan Aspandiar, B.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society ; 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, b. 2nd June 
1890. m, Jorbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusj^ 
D. Pesikaka. Educ.: Boys' High School, 
AUahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphlnstone CoUege, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Eiphinstone College. Sectary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912 ; Secretary, R. G. Baldoiflt 
Ltd., 1017 ; Secy., Indian Traders Pty* 
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) from October 1928 to April 1929. - 

Adviser to Government Delegates 

)tary to Indian Deleeation. 16th k*?*®! Kaisarl-Hlnd Gold MedHif 


Ltd., 1919; Becy., Messrs. Australian A 
Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921 ; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, 1923, and Asst. Eegistror of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927 ; Officiated 
as Eegistrar of Trade Unions, Bombay 
Presidency in April-May 1930. Secretary, 

Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett 
Committee) from October 1928 to April 1929. 

Technical Adviser to Government Delegates 

and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 16th ^ .as , - * 

Session, International Labour Conference, 

Geneva, 1931. On deputation to the British Silver Medal, 

Ministry of Labour and the International Asswlate , pother s Badff# 

Labour Office whilst on leave out of India, f}' during tnd 

1931. Address : Mount Vilas, Bandra tenteimy Celebrations of St. John Ambtf^ 

Hll! Bandra Association, 1931. Associate Officer of Uid 

nui.jjanara. AsaoclatO 

MEHTA, ChuptilaIi B., Merchant; b . 1888; Commander of St. John 1937 and Maha»]A 

m. to Tapibai; Two daughters and one Gaekwad's Diamond Jubilee Medal, 1036. 

son. Justice of the Peace for the City of Eetired Sanitary Commissioner, Itoroda. 

Bombay, Sheriff of Bombay for the year b. 4 February 1864. m. to a cousin. 

1936*36 ; President, Educ : Sir Cowasjl Jehangir Haosarl 

\ Bombay Shroffs (Indi- Zarthostl Madressa and the Grant Medical 

genous Bankers) Asso. College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 

elation. Indian Stock Ex- Servlc^ 1887 ; did inocnlatlon work wJtb 

change Ltd. Member : Prof, flaffklne ; gave evidence on ^e value 

Governing body. Imperial of inocnlatlon before Ist Plague Commteskm; 

Council of Agriculture did Cholera inoculations with Major Liwb. 

Eesearch (1985-88) ; Indian Has popularised St. John Ambuwnoe wwk 

Central Cotton Committee and Eed Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 

(1931-37); Executive Com- Kathiawad, Central ^dla. Central Provinces, 

mittee, Federation of Punjab, H. W. F. Province, Bajputana, 

Indian Chambers of Com- Ehandesh, Deccan, Thana District and 00 

merce A Industry ; Manag- States. Edits a quarterly named Arc^a 

ing Committee, Indian Merchants’ Chamber. since 1927. Baroda Eed Cross Branch 

Bombay ; Managing Committee, Eamwadl delegate to the 16th International Eed Cross 
Free Eye Hospital ; General Committee, Eed Conference held at Tokyo in October 1938. 

Cross Society (Bombay Presidency Branch) ; Address : Lunsikooi, Navsari. 

Editor: “The Financial News”, Bombay: 

" Indian Cotton Eeview ” and “ Annual MBHTA, Thb Hon. BIe. Dubgashansbb 
C otton Chart” (Annual Publications). Eeipashankbr, B.A., LL.B., Minister for 

Managing Director: Chunilal Mehta A Co. Ltd. Finance, Government of the Central Provinces 

Director : Alcock, Ashdown A Co. Ltd. and Berar. b. 7th April 1887 ; m. Shrimatl 

Bombay Bullion Exchange Ltd., Bombay Harmadabai. Educ: Jubbulpore Goversh 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd,. 
The New India Assuranoe Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Bleotrio Supply, Ltd^ 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., 

Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, ]928>28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1981). Ad^tis t 
12, Eidge Eoad, Malabar HIU, Bombay* 


Talkies Ltd., Sclndla Steam Navigation Co. ment College and later at the Univen% 

Ltd., Bombay Potteries A Tiles Ltd., School of Law, Allahabad. Took to legal 

Indian Overseas Bank Ltd., United India profession in 1909 ; Advocate, 0. P. Jfffeh 

Fire A General Insurance Co. Ltd., Court ; was for a number of years the Chair- 

Malleable Iron A Steel Casting Co. uton of the District Council of Seonl and 

Ltd. Has travelled round the world In 1927 President of the Municipal Committee. Was 

and again visited Europe and America in 1980, also Chairman of the Cfentral Bank, Seonl ; 

Address : Eesidence : 62, Eidge Eoad, Mala- was for a number of years member of A.I.0.0. ; 

bar Hill, Bombay ; Office : 61 Marwarl Bazar, Congress Party member of 0. P. Leg. Ooundl 

Bombay, 2 ; Branch Office : 43, Esplanade from 1927 to 1980. Publications : Educative 

Eoad, Fort, Bombay, 1. tracts for the Provincial Congress orsiuE^tea- 

tion. Address: 57, Civil Station, Kagintr. 

MEHTA, SIR Chunilai- Vijbhdcandap, Kt. 

K.C.S.I. (1928), M.A., LL.B. Agent, Century MEHTA, Fateh Lal, s, of late Eai Mdita 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Pannallal, C.I.E,, Dewan of Udaipur, b 

Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com- 28th February 1868. Educ. .• GovSnuttent 

mlssioner. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to College, Ajmer, m. in 1881 daughter of 

Tarabai Chandulal Eankodlwala. Educ. : late Sahji Gordhan Mullji Eamdar wb^pura 


Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to 
Tarabai Chandulal Eankodlwala. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Captain, 
Hindn XI ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Fort Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman, Bombay 
provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 


(died in 1911) 2 sons, (elder died to l&T). 
Member, Mehadraj Sabha, and EatAWara 
Committee ; Eecipient of many honoQrs ftooi 
H. H. the Hahsrana Sahib of uSalaUr; 
Jageerdar of four villag^. Beoitoeilt^&f « . 
Jewelled Seal bearing H. E. H. thA iMiev 
of Connaught’s InElau and the signed {wiiS* ^ 
graphs from H. E. H. the Duke and DwAtMa 
of Connaught In recognition of sertloet imd 
personal merits. Deputed by H. Bu iate- 
Maharana to attend the huonnai ]paetlii|p(<. 
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of I^ioccB and MinisterB at Delhi In con- 
nection with the special organisation of the 
Chamber of Princes. Acted as Confidential 
Secretary to H. H. the late Maharana and 
served the state in many capacities. Possesses 
a best private Library of English, Sanskrit- 
and Persian books. Address : flai Pannalal 
Mansion, Udaipur, Raj putana. 

♦ MEHTA, Girdharlal D., Rai Baheb, Manager, 
The Jamnagar and Dwariui Bailway. b. .'>th 
Beptember 1879. e. at Visnagar and Ahmeda- 
bad. Joined the Postal; 
Dept, in 1890 and served 
six years. Joined the B. B. 
& C. 1. Ballway in 190.3 as 
a Junior Clerk in the Diet. 
Traffic SujierlntendonUs 
Office and was soon marked 
out as a man of genius and 
ability; chief Distributing 
Officer of Grain Shops 1921, 
and specially mentioned in 
despatches, was finally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade In 
1924 and transferred to the Bailway Head 
Office In Bombay in 1926 where he served till 
1984; Bai Sahob 1081, a great social 
worker having initiated Co-operative Insti- 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel- 
fare of the Stall, was actively connected with 
the Bombay Presidency Baby Health Week 
Association, was Chairman Dlst. and Div. Co- 
operative Institutes and mentioned in Govern- 
ment Beports ; promoted several w'orks 
of publio utility in Baroda State ; 
also connected with many other Institutions 
In Bombay, originator of the Idea of Excursion 
and Pilgrims Specials, Beccived Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals from the 
Hallway Board ; was appointed to his present 
post In 19.35 by H. H. the Jam Saheb which 
he has filled with conspicuous ability and 
distinction. Also selected by H. H. the Jam 
Saheb for the post of President, Board of 
Trade, Nawanagar Stnte in 1036, and has since 
then continued to hold that post. Address : 
Jamnagar. Kathiawar. 

MEHTA, SIR Homi MAKKCKJI, Kt„ (1933); 
Well-known CitlKen of Bombay, Banker, 
Millowner, Industrialist, etc. Director, Beservo 
Bank. b. Ist April 1871, m. to Goolbai, d. 
of late Mr. H. B. Umrlgar. 

Edm. : at Bombay. Started 
life as assistant In Bombay 
Mint in 1888 ; subsequently 
joined China Mill Ltd., 
and started business on 
his own account in 1806 ; 
bought Victoria Mills in 
1904 ; JubUee MUls in 
1914 ; Baja Goculdas 
Mills In 1916; Gaekwar 
Mills in 1929. Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co., 

Ltd., in 1910 and British India General 
Insurance Go., Ltd., in 1919. Established 
Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 1916 ; 
Navsarl E. 8. Co., Ltd., In 1922, and Haslk- 
Deolall E. S. Co., Ltd., in 1980, Nadiad E. S. 
Co., Ltd., in 1981. Member of Viceroy's 
Council of State 1980 to 1984, served on the 
Committee of Bihar and Orissa Separation in 


1081 ; Bepresented India on the League ( 
Nations, 1988 and 1984 ; resigned from Counc 
of State on appointment to the Centri 
Board of Beserve Bank in 1084; appolnte 
Employers’ Bepresontative on Internatlom 
Labour Conference in 1986. Establlshe 
Dry Ice Corporation of India Ltd., in Septem 
ber 1986; Navsarl Cotton & Silk Mills Cc 
Ltd. in 1936. Address: “ Chothia House’ 
Warden Boad, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jamnadas, M.,M.A.,LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
b. 8 August 1884. m. Manibai, d, of Batanj 
Ladhuji. Educ. : Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombay 
London. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor 
poratlon ; Member, Legislative Assembly 
1923-1980. President, Accounts Staff Union 
G. I. P. Ely.; President, All-lndla Ball 
wayraen’s Federation, Bom. Tramwaysmen'i 
Union, Bombay Port Trust Employees' Union 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference 
President, B. B. & C. I. Ballway Employees 
Union; President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, 1921-23 ; President, Bombay 
l*rovincial Congress Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, 3’haua District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 ; and Member, All-Indla 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926 ; Gen. Secretary, 
Democratic Swaraj Party ; President, National 
Trades' Union Federation, 1933-35; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934; Substitute delegate Govern- 
ing Body I. L. 0. January 1935; Chairman, 
Asian Assurance Co., Ltd. ; Mayor of Bombay 
1930-37. Beverme and Finance Minister, 
Government of Bombay lu the Interim 
Ministry, 1937. Address : Bidge Boad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jaysxjkhlal Krishnalal, M.A. 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. ;5. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagaurl. Educ : 
Wadhwau High School and Gujarat and El- 
phinstono Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merohants' Cliamber, 1007 ; Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 ; 
was nominated Adviser to the Bepresentative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, In 1921 and 1930; Secretary of the 
Fedeiation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
from 1927-29. Vice-President of the Bombay 
Suburban District Congress Committee from 
1921-25 and President of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District Congress Committee from 1925-29; 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1932 ; Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-38. Address : 
“ Krishna Kutir", Santa Cruz, B. B, «fc 0. 1, 
and Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 
Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Naeayan, L.M.AS. 
(Bom.), M.D. (Lond.), M.B.O.P. (Lond.). 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.), Bean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical CoU. and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, b. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manuldial Mehta. Educ.: High School 
education at Amrell, Baroda Bta^ Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and Lmidon Bfospital. 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Blzeotor, Hate OUnioal 
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lAboratory, London Hospital, London, 
and Chief Medical Officer, ^roda State. 
Address: K. E. M. Hospital, Parel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr. Sir Manoaldas Vijbhikanoas, 
Kt., cr. 1936; O.B.E., L.M.AS., M.JBL.C.P. 
F.C.P.S. Address : St. Vincents, Eldge Eoad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Nanshankar, K'i. 
(1922); C.S.I. (1919); M.A., LL.B. ; h, 22 
July 1868; Ednc.: Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, m. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Prlv, 
Sec. to H.H. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899*1906 ; 
Rev. Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-16. 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and !lh:line Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934; 
Continues to bo Counsellor, Bikaner State. 
Homo Minister Gwalior from April 1937; 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1932; 
Indian States’ Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annah 
of Native States of India ; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (In Gujarati, 3 Volumes). 
Address: 40, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 

MEHTA, Vaikunth Lalubhai, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Maugal 
d. of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ. New Higlj School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarshij) 
B.A. Examination. Manager, Bombay Central 
(Provincial) Co-operative Bank, lAd., 1912, and 
Managing Director since 1922. Member, 
Editorial Board, Social Service Quaterly ; 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly ; Secretary, 
Social Service League, Bombay ; Member, 
Executive Committee, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute ; Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929 ; Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee, Bombay 1937-39 ; 
Bombay Provincial Board, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh ; Board of Management, and Trustee 
All-India Village Industries Association. 
Publications : The Co-operative Movement, 
1916. The Co-operative Movement in India, 
1918. Studies In Co-operative J’lnance 1927. 
Address : Murzbanabad, Andheri (B. B. & C.I. 
Railway). 

MERCHANT, FRAmroz Rustomji, F.S.A.A., 
J.P., Bihar and Orissa, 1939. b. 12 Nov. 1888. 
Educ. : Bombay and Loudon. Formerly, 
Professional Accountant and Auditor ; 
Lecturer iu Accounting, Sydenliam College of 
Commerce and Economics ; Ofig. Secretary 
and Chief Accountant, City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust ; Examiner in Accounting 
to the Univ. of Bombay: officiated as I 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Bombay { 
Presidency, Sind and Aden in 1932, 1938, 
1934 and 1936. First Asstt. Commissioner of 
Income-Tax, Bombay, 1928-29. Publications : 
“ Elements of Book-keeping ” ; “ Company 
Secretary and Accountant*’ “Income-Tax 
in r^ation to Accounts,” “ Indian Income- 
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Tax Simplified,” “ Book-Keeping Self- 
Taught,” etc. A ddress : Income-TasI 
Commissioner's Bungalow, Patna. 

METCALFE. SIR HERBERT AVIIREY FrA!( 018» 
B.A. (Oxon.); K.C.I.E. (1936); C.S.I. (1988)1 
O.I.E. (1929) ; M.V.O. (1922) ; Indian Civil 
Service (Political Department), b. 27th Sept. 
1883. wi. Elinor Joyce Potter. Edue. : Charts* 
house and Christ Church, Oxford. Served in 
Punjab, 1908-1918 ; Entered Political Depart- 
ment, 1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Vlcerty. 
1914-1917; served In N.W.F.P. 1917-1925; 
Counsellor to Legation, Kabul, 1926-1920 ; 
served in N.W.F.P., 1026-1930; Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
May 1932. Resident and Chief Commissioner 
in Baluchistan, 1930. 

MIAN, Abdul R\saTD, TueHon. Mr. Justice, 
B.A. (Punjab); M.A. (Cantab.); Judge. 
High Court, Lahore, h. 29th June 1889; 
m. d. of Nawab Maula Bakhsh, C.I.E. Edtie^ 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Clirist’s College. 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1013-1988 j 
appointed Asst. Legal Remembrancer, 1925; 
officiated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab in 1927, 
1029 and 1930. Address : 16, Masson Road, 
Lahore. 

MIRZA M. Ismail, Amin-ul-Mulk, Sir, 
K.C.I.E. (1906), KT. (1930), C.I.E. (1924) 
U.B.E. (1923), Dewan of Mysore, b, 
1883. m. Zebinda Begum of Shlrazee 
family. Educ: The Royal School at 
Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B.A. ; Superintendent of Police. 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1908; 
Huzur Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 

j 1922 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the i^und Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Member of the Oon- 
sultative Committee. Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1932 and the 
.Toint Select Committee, 1938, Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-governmental 
Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural 
Hygiene, held at Bandoeng (Java), 1937. 
Address : Carlton House, Bangalore. 

MIRZA, Humayun, Dewan of Banganapalle 
since 18th Nov. 37, (exercised all the Ruler’s 
powers during latter’s absence on pilgrimage 
to the Holy places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia) 
is India's youngest Dewan 
ever appointed; b. ( Bombay) 

14th January 1907 ; eldest 
of 3 children and only son of 
Amin-ul-Mullc Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail, K.C.I.E.. 

O.B.E., C.St.J., (Dewan of 
Mysore since let May 1926) 
and Lady Mirza Ismail who 
Is the pioneer of the 
Women’s Movement in the 
Mysore State. Educ : St. 

Joseph’s College, Bangs- » 

lore; The Queen's College, Oxford; and 
the Middle Temple, London ; an^MUiiwl 
Personal Assistant to the Dewan of Mysore 
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by H. H. the Maharaja on let Kov. 1933, 
and continued in that capacity till 1st June 
1984 when he went on a transfer to Kolar as 
Asst. Gommissioner until 1st January 1935; 
Aast. Comm, in Bangalore 2nd January to 
30th June; Asst. Comm. in Tumkur 1st July 
1936 to 18th March 1936 ; Asstt. Comm, in 
special charge of Anekal Taluk 23rd March to 
11th July ; Sub-Divisional Officer and Civil 
Oflacer, Bangalore 12th July 1936 to 11th 
Nov. 1987 ; services lent by the Mysore 
Government to the Banganapalle Durbar i 
for a period of 3 years. Address : Bangana- 
palle State, South India. 


December 1888. m. Mrs. lima Mitra. Nduc ; 
Calcutta University, member of the Bengal 
Leg, Council from 1924 to 1926 ; member of 
the Indian Leg. Assembly (1926-34) ; member 
of the Age of Consent Committee (1929-30); 
was a Director of the Keserve Bank of 
India, Eastern Circle (1986-36) ; was the 
President of the All-India Postal and E. M. S. 
Association, held at Ahinedabad in 1988 : 
was Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee (1922-28), and Vice- 
President (1927-28) ; was elected to the 
Bengal Leg. Council in 1937. Address ; 
20, South End Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


MtSBA, Pandit HakeabanNath, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple). 6. 16th July 1890. m. Bhrlmatl’ 
Bhagwan Dovl of Cawnpore Diet. Educ.: 
Muir Central College, Allahabad and Gonville 
and Cains College, Cambridge, (1911>1Q25), 
Joined Non-Oo-operatlon Movement In 1920 , 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow ; Joint Secretary, Oudb Bar Associa* 
tion; Member of the Bar Connell of Chief 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publications : Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road. Lucknow. 


MISBA, Bao Raja Bai Bahadur Dr. Shyam 
Behari, M.A., D.Litt., Retired Magistrate and 
Collector, U.P., ex-member, Council of State ; 
Adviser-in-Chief, Orchha State, Tikamgarh, 
C. I. ; Member of the Allahabad University 
Court and other Academic Bodies, and of 
Lucknow and Benares Hindu University 
Courts *, Member and Vice-President, Hin- 
dustani Academy, U.P., ex-jh-esident, All- 
India Kanyakubja, All India Hindi Sahltya 
Sammelan, and Kashi Nagrl Pracharnl 
Sabha; President, Kanyakubja Inter-College 
Committee, Lucknow, and of U. P. Managers’ 
Association of Aided High Schools and Inter- 
Coll^es. b. 12th August 1878. m. Miss 
B. D. Bajpal; has two s., five d. Educ,: 
Jubilee High School and Canning College, 
Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch, U. P. 
Civil Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector ; was 
on various special duties, etc. on 6 occasions, 
Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies (1922- 
24), and Registrar August 1924 to December 
1926 ; Dewan Orchha State from January 
1929 to April 1082, when he became Chief 
Adviser to H. H. Publications : Several 
standard works in Hindi. Address : Golaganj, 
Lucknow. 


MITHA, The Hon’bib Sirdar Sir Suibman 
Cassuii Haji, Kt., C.I.E., J.P., Landlord and 
Banker, m. to Mlriambai. Bduc^ : at 
Bombay. Director, New India Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Governing Director, Suleman <fc Co., 
Ltd. ; Ovmer of Ginmng and Pressing Factories 
at Jamner and Shenduml (East Khandesh) ; 
Sheriff of Bombay (1934) ; Member, CouncU 
of State and Central Haj Committee ; 
President of Muslim Committee for six yeais. 
Address : 27, Kholsa MohaUa, Bombay. 


Thb Hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
M.A„ B.L., President, Bengal Leg. Council 
Advocate. High Court* Calcutta, b, 21sl 


MITTER, Sir Brojkndra Lad, Kt. (1928); 
K.C.S.I. (1932); M.A., B.L., Barrlster-at-Law, 
Advocate-General of India. Formerly Advocate 
General of Bengal and Member, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, 1934-37; Law Member, Govt, of 
India, 1928-34. Led Indian Delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 and 
1938. b. May 1875. m. a daughter of 
Mr. P. N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey. 
Educ,: Presidency Col., Calcutta and Lin- 
coln's Inn. Address : Simla and New 
Delhi. 

MITTER, Dwarkanath, M.A., D.L., Ordinary 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta ; Dean 
of the Faculty of Law (1930-34). Member, 
Council of State (1924); formerly Advocate, 
High Court, Calcutta, b. 20th Feb. 1876. 
m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Joined High 
Court Bar in 1897. In 1916 elected an ordinary 
Fellow of Calcutta University for five years 
and appointed Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court in November 1926. Retired from the 
Bench (1937). Publications : A Thesis on 
Position of Women in Hindu Law, published 
by Calcutta University. Address : Patna, 
E. I. Railway. 

MITTER, Rai Bahadur Khagbndranath, 
M.A.. (Gold Medalist). b. 1880. m. 
Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923 ; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1926; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926); late 
editor of Banglya Sahltya Parisat Patrika. 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools, Presldenoy Division. Fellow, 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; Ramtanu Lahlri Professor of Bengali 
Literature and Head of the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars, Calcutta University. 
Represented the Calcutta University at the 
Conference of the Universities of the British 
Empire held at Cambridge, 1936. Publica- 
tions : Author of several works in Bengali on 
history, literature and fiction. Address : 
Ballygunge Place, Calcutta. 

MOBERLY, Sir Bertrand Richard, Major- 
General, K.C.I.E. (1988); C.B. (1929); D.S.O. 
(1915) ; Quartermaster-General in India ; b. 

16th r - - ’ 

wmis 
Ltd. 

Military College, Sandhurst Statf CJoUege, 
Camberley First Commission Unattached list 
for Indian Army, 1897 ; JdAJor-OenerM, IhdiAn 


ucr. lOYY. m. Jttyiaa, a. of late A. 

, Esq., of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Educ.: Winchester College, Royal 
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Army, 1980 ; served in 18th Bengal Infantry 
and 2nd Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier 
Force) now 2nd Battalion 13th Frontier Force 
Rifles ; commanded 2nd Battalion, 66th Rifles, 
(Frontier Force) now 10th Battalion; 18th 
Frontier Force Rifles; Campaigns — N.W. 
Frontier of India, Waziristau 1901-02; 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04; JIbdalll; 
Great War, 1914-18; Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Address : Army Ileaduuarters, 
Simla/New Delhi. 

tOckETT, The Hon. Mr. Justice Verb, M.A., 
M.B.E. (1919), Judge of the High Court, 
Madras, since 3934. b. 26th July 1886. m. 
Ethel Nora Gaddiim Tomkinson. Educ : 

Marlborough, Worcester College, Oxford, 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 1908 ; 
Practised in England, 1908-14, 1919-21 

(N. E. Circuit) ; served in the War, 1914-19 ; 
practised in Madras Bar, 1921-32 ; officiated as 
Judge of the High Court, 1932 ; Privy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on Law, King’s College, 
London, 1933-84, Address : 2, Anderson 

Road, Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

fODY, Mr. Bhoqilal Jagjivan, Personal 

Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dharampur. b. on the 28th of 

February 1886. Edue. : 
at the Alfred High School, 
Rajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
the Western India States 
Agency at Rajkot in 
19L0. Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. 
Joined Dharampur State 
service in the year 1928. 
Appointed Personal Assis- 
tant to His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb in 1928. 
Received His late Majesty's Silver Jubilee 
Medal in the year 1936. Awarded the 
Coronation Medal in 1987. Address : Baldev 
Nivas, Dharampur (Surat Dist.). 



ifODY, SIR Horhasji FbrosbaW, M.A. (1004). 
LL.B. (1906), K.B.E. (1935), Advocate* High 
Court, Bombay (1910). 6. 28rd Sept. 1881. m. 
Jerhal, d. of Kavasji Dadabhoy Dubash. Edue,: 
8t, Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation since 1913 and! 
President, 1928-24; Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners* Association, 1927 and 1929-84 ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928 ; 
President, Employers Federation of India ; 
since 1933 ; Member, Indian (or Central) 
Legislative Assembly since 1929 ; Member, 
Round Table Conference and Reserve Bank 
Committee; Director, Tata Sons, Ltd.; 
Delegate International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1987. Chairman, Associated Cement 
Companies ; Chairman, Central Bank of India ; 
President, Cricket Club of India ; Publiea^ 
Hons : The Political Future of India (1908); 
Life of Sir Pherozcshah Mehta (1921). 
Address : Curaballa Hill, Bombay. 


MOHAMMAD EJAZ Easul Khan, Rua 
am, Kt. (1932), C.S.I. (1924), Talukdar 
of Jahangirabad. b. 28th June 1886. Edue. : 
Colvin Talukdars School, Lucknow. First 
non-offloial Chalnnan of the District Board, 
^ara Bank!. Besides numerons other charl* 
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table contributions, the following are Ihe 
chief : — Rs. 1,26,000 to the Prince of Walea’ 
Memorial, Lucknow, Rs. 50,000 to iMr 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 to the Lucknow 
University. Life Vice-Patron of the Red Cross 
Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 to Lady 
Reading Child Welfare Fund and Rs. 5,0(^ 
to Aligarh University for Marls Scholarsl^ ; 
Vice-President of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and Member of the United Servloe 
Club ; Member of the Court and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow University. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munslf. Address : 
Jehangirabad Raj, Dist. Bara Bank!: 
Jahangirabad Palace. Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD Zafrulia Khan. {See nnder 
Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad.) 

MOHOMED Abbab Khan, Khan Bahadub, 
Merchant. Educ: in Mysore. Was a member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years ; and is member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 16 years; was 
Hon. President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years ; has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 31 years; Presided over non-Brahmln 
Youth League, Madras, 1928; Elected Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference, 
1932. Address: Muslim Hall Road , Bangalore 
City. 


MOOKEEJEE, Sir Naratan, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara. b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one t. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency Ccdlego, 
Calcutta ; ChairmaD of the Uttarpara MtUM- 
cipality siuce 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889: a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of tbe Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All-lndla Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


MOORE, W. Arthur, Editor of The StaJteman. 
b. 1880. w. Maud Eileen, only surviving chtla 
of George Maillet. Educ. : Campbell Coll., 
Belfast and St. John’s College, Oxford. Pre- 
sident, Oxford Union Society 1904 ; Special 
Correspondent of The Times for Young Turk 
Revolution, 1908, and in Albania; rerslau 
Correspondent, 1910-12 ; Russian Corres- 
pondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914 ; Albanian 
Evolution, 1914 ; Retreat from Mons and 
Battle of Marne, 1914 ; obtained commisaion 
in Rifle Brigade ; served Dardanelles, 1016^ ; 
Salonika, 1915-17, (General Staff Officer, 
flying, 1918, with military mission (General 
Sir G. T. Bridges) in Constantinople And tha 
Balkans; Squadron Leader, R.A.F.: d#- 

mobilised, May, 1919; despatches aadM; 
M.B.E. (military)* Serbian White Dam; 
Greek Order of the Redeemer ; Middle-SaSMfh 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, vhdtind 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, HMonotamlas ^ 
Caucamis, India, Afghanistan, SLL.Av(£ 
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1926-38. Publications: The Miracle (By 
‘ Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, (1908) ; The 
Orient Express (Constable 1914). Address : 
“ The Statesman,” Calcutta. 

MOOS, D». F. N. A., M.3 
D.P.H. (Eng.). D.T.M. 

M.B.B.3. (Bombay), F.R.I. 

F.C.P.S. (Bombay), J.P., 
and Chief Medical Officer, 

Hospital b. 22ud Aug. 1803. m. Shehra 
F. Marzban. Tuberculosis Medical Officer, 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, Ix)ndon ; Medical Referee, London ; 
War Pensions Committee ; lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bomb^ ; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Follow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Pvh- 
lieations : Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
I^eventlon of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOSES, Samuel T.,M.A. (Madras), Dip. Ref., 
D.Sc., A.M.I.E.T., F.Z.8. (Lond.), F.R.A.I. 
(Lond.). Assistant Director of Fisheries (Pearl 
&, Ohank), Madras, on deputation (loan) as 
Director of Fisheries, Baroda. b. 30th October 
1889. Edtic. : Wesley College, Madras, S.P.G. 

College, Trichinopoly and 
Christian College, Madras, 
w. Deborah Kani nee 
Stephen, has two sons and 
one daughter. Fellow of 
the Zoological Society, 
and the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
London. Member : 
Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
Indian Science Congress 
Association, Calcutta, 
Zoological Society, New York. Natural His- 
tory Society, Bombay, and Anthropological 
Society Bombay, and Foundation-fellow of the 
Indian Zoological Society, Lahore. Secretary 
C.E.M.8. Social Club, Tutioorin, 1915-19; 
Vice-President, City Temperance Association, 
Madras, 1920; Director, Y.M.C.A., Calicut, 
1924-27; President, Vlzagapatara Christian 
Union, 1932-37 ; Lay Reader St. Patrick’s 
Church, Tuticorin, 1919 ; St. Mary’s Church, 
Calicut, 1929 ; Lay Trustee, St. John’s 
Church. Vlzagapatara, 1938-37. Has contri- 
buted to the press and participated in the 
Indian Science Congress since 1923. Address : 
Baroda. 

MUDALIAR, The Hon., Sir A. Ramaswami, 
Diwan Bahadur, Kt. (1937), C.I.E. (1936), 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
(Dents, of Commerce and Railways), b. 
14 October 1887. Edtic. : Madras Christian 
College, Law College, Madras. Advocate, 
Madras ; Member, Legislative Council, Madras, 
1920-26 ; Mayor, C^poratlon of Madras. 
1928-30; Member, Council of State, 1930; 
Member, Indian L^slatlve Assembly, 1931- 
84; Member, Round Table Conference and 
Federal Structure Committee ; Member, 
Indian Franchise iiommittee ; Member, 
Indian R^erve Bank OommittM ; Leader, 


Indian Delegation to British Commonwealtl 
Relations Conference, Toronto ; Member 
Special Textile Tariff Board ; Member, Indlt 
Council ; Hon. Editor, Justice, 1927-36 
Member, Economic Committee, League o; 
Nations ; Member, Imperial Economic Com 
mlttee. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

MUHAMMAD Abdul QUADIR, KHAI 
Bahadur Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 
Pleader, b. 26th Dec. 1867. Educ, , 
Government College, Jubbulpore, 0. P. and 
M.A.O. College, Ailgarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Mohiudra High School, Tikam' 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand. Practised ir 
1898 at Ainraotl (Berar) ; Kx-Offleial Receiver 
(1917), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedat 
Educational Conference. Address : Amraot 
Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD, Ahmad Said Rhan, Capt 
NAWAB, Sir. {See imder Ohhatari, Nawab of. 

MUHAMMAD Muxarram All KHAN, Mumtaz 
ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of Mumtai 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (JaU)ui 
State), b. 2nd Sept. 1895. m. a. of late Koei 
Latafat All Khan. Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan ol 
Khairi Dlst., Sharanpore. Educ, : Maharaja’^ 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Ailgarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; visited Europe in 1924, 
Publications : Sada-i-Wataii Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address : Pahasu House 
Aligarh ; Mumtazbagh, Jaipur (Rajputana] 
and Pahasu Camp, New Delhi. 

MUHAMMAD Nawaz Khan, Majoi 
Sirdar, M.L.A., Punjab. After his educa< 
tion in the Punjab Chiefs’ College and at the 
Royal Military College, 

Sandhurst, he joined the 
Army in 1921. In August 
1926, ho was appointed 
to the Array iu India 
Reserve of Officers. In 
the following November 
he was elected to repre- 
sent the Punjab Land- 
holders in the Legislative 
Assembly where he was 
a prominent member of 
the Independent Party 
led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
b. August 12, 3901. Married the younger 
daughter of the Nawab of Kalabagh. Six 
daughters, two died. Address: Kot Fateh 
Khan, Attock District, Punjab. 

MUIR, Wingate Wbhtss, Lieut.-Col., C.B.B. 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Grown of Belgium 1926 ; 6. 12th June 
1879. Educ, : Halleybury College and the 
R.M.O. Sandhurst. Was in the BedfordsMre 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I.A.). Address : C/o The 
Agent, Imperial ^nk of India, Simla. 

MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
ex-M.L.C. ex-Dy. President, U.P. Council, 
Puisne Judge. Tehri (Garhwal) State High 
Court, b. 14th October 1890 m. ue4 Miss Boll 
(1015). Educ. at Schools, Paurl and Almora. 
At Colleges, Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta and 


X, B.S. (Lond.), 
& Hy. (Eng.), 
P.H. (London), 
Superintendent 
Goculdas Tejpal 
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Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. Hons. 1917. 
Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 1918 ; returned 1910, 
enrolled Advocate, Allahabad H.C., 1919 ; 
M.L.C.for Garhwal 1923-80; Dy. President, 
U.P. Council, 1927-30 ; appointed Puisne Judge 
Tehri (Garhwal) State. High Court, Aug. 1938. 
Writes to Hindi and English periodicals ; and 
is an exponent and critic of Indian Art. 
Permanent address : — “ Vijaybhawan” Lans- 
downe, Garhwal, U.P,, India. 


MUKERJEA, Satya Vrata, Eaj EATNa (1934). 
B.A. (Oxon.) ; Fellow of the Eoyal Statistical 
Society, London ; Fellow of the Eoyal Society, 
of Arts, London ; Sar Suba (Ee venue Com- 
missioner) : also Inspector 
General of Prisons, Excise 
Commissioner and head of 
the Panchayat department. 
b. 6th February 1887. 
m. Sm. Aruna Devi, M.A.. 
ne^ Bezbaroa, niece of 
Eablndranath Tagore the 
Poet. One son, one daughter. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s and 
Presidency Colleges, Cal- 
cutta, and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service (1911); conducted the Census of Baroda 
State (1921) ; Suba In three districts (1922- 
1928) and (1932-34) ; Chief Secretary to the 
Government (1929) ; acting Eevenue Commis- 
sioner (1929-30), Census Commissioner for the 
second time (1930-82) ; Development Commis- 
sioner (1936) ; reorganised the Central Secre- 
tariat after the model of Brlti8hIndia(1919-20); 
was largely instrumental for the reorganisation 
of the local Boards ; as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly respon- 
sible for drafting its report (1926-27). De- 
corated ” Eaj j^tna ” Mandal Gold Medal 
for exemplary services (1934) ; also King 
George V Silver Jubilee Medal (1935), the 
Gaekwar’s Diamond Jubilee Gold Meda- 
(1936) and the King’s Coronation Medal 
(1937). Publications : — Constitutional Ee- 

forms in Baroda, Census Eeports of 1921 
and 1931 ; and other official publications. 
Address : Eace Course Eoad, Baroda. 



MUKEEJEE, De. Biswanath, L.M.S., M.L.A. 
b. 6th August 1893. Educ : Gorakhpur and 
Calcutta. A prominent physician of Gorakh- 
ptir. He was specially 
allowed to practise even t 
when ho was in jail in i 
connection with the ^ 

Meerut Conspiracy case. 

He is also a journalist, 
and he was closely 
connected with The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika 
from 1916 to 1919. He 
came into conflict with 
the powers-that-be while 
yet a boy in school in 1909 
for an article entitled 
“ Slave Trade in Nepal. 

Indian National Congress in 1920 and was 
Imprisoned in December 1021 under the 
Indian Penal Code. Founded the B. & N. W. 
Eailwaymen’s Association and Mazdoor A 
Kisan Sabha, Gorakhpur, in 1920 and 1925. 
He defended himself in the Meerut Conspiracy 



He joined the 


case and after a protracted trial from 1029 
to 1936 was acquitted. Vice-President, All- 
India Trade Union Congress and AH-India 
Eailwaymen's Federation from 1925 to 1920. 
Member, All-India Congress (Joinmittce, from 
1923 to 1929. Elected Commissioner (1936) 
and Education Committee Chairman (1987) 
of the Gorakhpur Mtinlcipallty. Elected 
member of the United Provinces Legislative 
Assembly from Gorakhpur District ViTest 
Eural OoDstitueucy In 1987. Elected 
Chairman, Public Health Committee, M, B. 
Gorakhpur in April. 1938 and Presraent, 
Inteni’itional Habnemannian Society of India 
in May. 1938 at Calcutta. Address : Gorakh* 
pur, U.P. 

MUKEEJI, Lal GopaIi, Sm, B.A., LL.B., 5. 
29th July 1874. tn. Srimatl Nalinl Devi. 
Educ.: Ghazipur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central CoU., Allahabad. Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 ; Joined Judioial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munsitf from 
1902 to 1914 ; Subordinate and District and 
Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1023; was 
deputed to Legislative Department of Govern- 
ment of India as an officer on Special Duty, 
1021-22 ; was appointed to officiate as Judge 
of High Court December 1923; was addition- 
al Judge of the High Court, 1924-1926; 
was made permanent Judge in March 1026 ; 
knighted in Juno 1932 ; was appointed to 
officiate as Chief Justice in July 1932, again 
in October 1932, retired 1984. Judicial 
Member, Jammu and Kashmir State (1036). 
Publications', Law of Transfer of Property 
1st Edition, 1925, (2nd Edition, 1981). 
Address: Jammu and Srinagar. 

MUKEEJI, Makhatha Nath, Thb Hon. Jrs- 
TiOB Sir, Kt.. M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, 1024 to Oct. 1986; 
b. 28th Oct. 1874. m, Sm. Sureswarl Debi, 
eldest d. of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Educ. : 
Albert Collegiate School and College, Pre- 
sidency College. Clialcutta, and BJpon College 
Law Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
from Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1923, acted as Chief 
Justice July- August 1984, Nov.-Dee. 1936 
and Aug. 1086. Knighted, Ist Jan. 1085, 
Acting I^w Member Govt, of India. June 
to October 1938. Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta ; President, Bengal Sanskrit Associa- 
tion. Address'. 6/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

MUKEEJI , Eai Bahadue Parbsh Nath, 
C.B.B., M.A. (1902), Hal Bahadur (1926). 
C.B.E. (1933) ; Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam, b, 22nd December, 1^2. m. 
Samir Bala ne6 CHiatterJoo. Educ : Presidency 
Ck)]iege, Calcutta. Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee, 1920, 
Member, Office Eeorganisatlon Committee, 
1021, Secretary of the Indian Delegathm to the 
International Postal Congress at Stockholm, 
1924, Assistant Director-General, 1927. 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at London, 1929^^ 
Deputy Director-General, Postal Servloea, IWf 
Deputed to Kabul to settle postal relatjipiuilii^' 

with Afghanistan. 1032, Postmaster-Gbfietav 
Madras, 1933, Beliar and Orissa, 1938^84, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
temational Postal Congress at Cateo, 1984, 
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'Bmsfti MOd Amm, 1934-j 
Ibsiaad/ 

Migni^. 1088-89. PvmMidm: Several ' 
BepiitaieiiUi PubUoationB. Addreit : 
SMOvlew. Hastings, Oaiontta. 


Kok&ni Shssii, V»v» Sbetbnu 
Se Kha,mb Jaa; Agmakit: Brahmaohai 
yashram, etc., Shiehu ane Sakhi ; Danone 
Adi Vaohano, Lopa Mudra Parts l>rv 
Adire$9 : 26, Eidge Eoad, Bombay. 


imiifAH, Jal PantossHAB, M.A., F. Z. S., 
F JE.B.8. : Prof, of Zoology, Director, 
Zoolo^oai Laboratory, St. Xavier's (College, b. 
28th Haidi. 1884. Bduc : St. Xavier's OoUege, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publieatiains : ** Animal Types for 
OdUege Stndents'*. Address : ** Vakil Terrace". 
Lamington Boad, Grant Boad, Bombay. 

MULLIGK, Peomatha Nath, Eai Bahadve, 
Bbarata-Bani-Bhushan, M.ll.A.8., F.E.H.A. b. 
1876. Educ.: Hindu School, St. Xavier’s €!oUege 
and privately. A nominated Member of 
the Exemption Committee of the Improve- 
ment of Calcutta in 1911; Nominated Com- 
misBioner of the Calcutta Corporation in 
1928; Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1923 ; Hony. Secretary, 
Calcutta Houseowners’ Association; Director, 
Mercantile Bank of India (Agency), Ltd., India 
Jute Co,, Ltd., India Eubber Manufacturers 
Ltd., <fcc.; Member of the Local Board, Eeserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta, 1985-86. Publications: 
* The Mahabharata, as it was, is and ever 
shall be’ — A Critical Study, ‘ The History 
of theVaisyas of Bengal,* * Origin of Castes, 
India’s Eecovery,’ etc., also in Bengali 
several books including a History of Calcutta. 
Address : 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Md. Mukarkma 
Ali Khan, Chief of the Pahasu Estate. 

Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 


MUNSHI, The Hon. Mr. Kanialal Maneklal, 
B.A., LL.B., Home Minister, Govt, of Bombay. 
b. 29th Dec. 1887. m. Lilavatl Sheth, an 
authoress of repute in Gujarati language, 1926. 
Educ. : Dalai High School, Broach, and 
Baroda College ; Enrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, 1913 ; Joint-Editor, 
" Young India," 1916 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Home Eule League, 1919-20 ; Editor, 
‘ Gujarat,’ 1922-31 ; Fellow of the Bombay 
University, since 1925; Member of the 
Syndicate of the Bombay University 1926-36 ; 
served on the Baroda University Commission, 
September 1926 : Member, the Bombay 
Legislative Council for the Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1927-30 ; Chairman of the Committee 
of the Government of Bombay to introduce 
compulsory physical training in schools, 
1027: Member, of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University, 1929 ; arrested, 2l8t April 1930 
lor Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment; substitute Member of the 
Working Committee, I. N. Congress, 1980; 
Member of the AU-India Congress Committee, 
1980-86: arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced to 
2 years’ E. I. for Civil Disobedience ; Secretary, 
Congress Parliamentary Board, 1934. 
PM^ions : Prlthivl-Vallabh, Pattannl- 
Prabhuta, Gujaratno Nath, Eajadhiraj, 
Bhamivan Kautilya, Verni Vasulat, Kono 
Vank, Swap^drashta ; Snoh-Sambhram, 
Purandar Parajava, AvibWta Atma, Tarpan, 
Putra Samovadi, Dhruvaswamini pevl ; 


MUNSHT, MRS. LIBAVATI KANIAX.At. I 
1899. i». K. M. MunsW, Advocate, Secretary 
Sahlta Sansad, Bombay; Secretary, Strl Sewi 
Bangh, Bombay ; Joined Satyagraha, 1930 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay Wa 
Council, 1930 ; arrested, 4th July 1930 
sentencodto three months’ imprisonment b) 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 
released at the end of October 1080 ; organlsec 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1030 ; electee 
member, All-India Congress Committee 
1031; arrested in Jan. 1982; released, 26tl 
Jan. 1933; appointed Vice-President 
Narmad Centenary Committee; Member o 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
Secretary, Congress Exhibition Committee 
Elected Member of the Mimicipal Corporation 
1936. Member of the School's Committee 
Medical Belief Committee, Works Committee 
Member, Legislative Assembly ; Member 
Bombay University Senate. Director, Th( 
Bombay Life Insurance Co., Ltd., The Aundl 
Sugar Mills, Ltd.. Lalloobhai Samaldas Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. ; Member on many 
public bodies. Publications : Short Stories 
Essays, Jivarmanthi Gaddeli ; “ Kumardevl,’ 
*' Eekhachitro ane bija lakho," a collectloi] 
of short stories and plays, etc. Address: 
26, Eidge Eoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MUE8HIDABAD, Nawab Bahadur ob 
K.C.S.I., E.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtlsbam-ul- 
Mulk, Eais-ud-Dowla, Amlr-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, M^abut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 3dth In descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7th Jan. 1876. 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Bahoba. Heir apparent : Murshld- 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares All Meerza. Educ. : 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Eugby, and Oxford ; has six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address : The Palace, Murshldabad. 

MUETREB, David Jaxbs, O.B.E., I.S.O., 
Dy, Dlr.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired). b. 18 Deo. 1864. Educ,: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Bnt. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884: Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-16. Address:** Lowland," 8, Cunning- 
ham Eoad. Bangalore. 

MTJSPEATT, Sir Sydney Frederick, 
GBOTBRA:^ K.O.B. (1987), C.B. (1930), C.S.I. 
(1922), C.I.E. (1921) , D.S.O. (1016). 6. 11th 
Sep. 1878. m. Eosamonde Barry, youngest d. 
of Sir B. Barry, (Bart.). Educ.: United Service 
College and Sandhurst. Commissioned 1898 ; 
Joined 12tb Bengal Cavalry, 1899; N.W. 
Frontier, 1908; Great War in ^anoe (1914-18); 
Deputy Director, Military InteUigenoe, A.H.Q. 
India, 1919-21 ; Director, Military Operations, 
A.H.O., India, 1927-29; Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, India, 1929-31; Secretary, 
Mili^tary Deportment, India Office, 1981-38; 
Commander, Peshawar District, 1983-86 ; 
Secretary, Military Dcpt.« India Office, 1987 
onwards. Address : O/o United Service Club, 
London. 
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set to masio ; lectures and addresses on ques* 
tlons of social, religious, and educational and 
national ptoftrett; specially connected with 
Women's Movement In India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1026. Address : Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIK, Saedar llAo Bahadur Bhimbuai Ran- 
OHHODJI. b. 28tli April 1879, Went to 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, in 1896 for business 
and is Proprietor of the well- 
known firm of Bhimjeo R. 
Naik .there. Returned to 
India, 1912 and has since 
then devoted himself solely 
to public life. He was first 
elected President, District 
Local Board, Surat, from 
1925 to 1938; was also Chair- 
man, District School Board, 
Surat, from 1929 to 1939. Was elected 
member, old Bombay Legislative Council^ 
from 1927-1937. Is a Director, East India 
Cotton Association, Bombay; a member, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee since 1923, 
Agricultural Research Committee, Bombay, 
and the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi. 
Was twice Non-Official Adviser to the Indian 
Delegation to negotiate Trade agreement 
with Japan, la a Trustee, Sir Sassoon 
David Trust Fund, Bombay. Was a member 
of the Delimitation Committee of the Bombay 
Government, and the Board of Communi- 
cations, Bombay. Gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission of Agriculture in India, the 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee and the 
Retrenchment Committee, Bombay Govern- 
ment. He is also as.soeiated with several other 
public and private institutions Rao Bahadur 
1923, enrolled as Second Class Sardar of 
Gujarat, 1932. He is an Inamdar in the Surat i 
District. Address: So gram pura, Surat. 

NAIR, Chettur Maduavan, The Hon. Mr. | 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, Highj 
Court, Madras, b. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sii C. Sankaran Nair. Rd«c.; Victoria CoJ. 
Palgbat, Pacliaiyappas and Christian Col. 
leges, Madras, Law CoU., Madras, Univ. Cob 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London; 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1900; Law Reporter, 1916-16; apptd- 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24 ; Judge 
of High Court, 1924, confirmed, 1927. 
AdAress : ** Lynwood,” Radambakam 

Cathedral, P. O., Madras. 




NANAVATI, MR. ROMESH CHANDRA MOTILAIi, 
F.C.I., F.F.C.8., F. Com. Sc. A., F. R. Eoon. S., 
F.S.8. (London), Corporate Secretary. Travel 
Bolioitor to the American 
Express Co. Inc. b. 
on the 25th of January, 

1908. Married Vasumatl 
Ratilal Parekh, Educ. 
at the Esplanade High 
School, Bombay, and the 
Theosophical (College, 

Madras. Obtained Fellow- 
ships of the Commercial 
Institute, Leice.stershire, 
the Faculty of Secre- 
taries Ltd., Guildford, 
and the Association of Commercial Science 
Hull (England). Elected Fellow of the Royal 
Economic and the Royal Statistical Societies 
of London in 1935. Appointed Assistant 
Registrar for India of the Faculty of 
Secretaries Ltd., in 1936. Received 
by Their Majesties King Carol of Rumania, 
Boris III of Bulgaria (1936) and the 
Governor- General of Australia (1934). 
Served Dharampur State as His High- 
ness the Maharana’s Secretary from 
1928 to 1938. Director, Photo Cine Sound 
Agenclc.s Ltd., Bombay. Associate Editor, 
The Indian Market, Bombay. Recipient of 
the International honour of the Order of 
Officer of I/ordro Universal dn Merite Hiimain 
of Switzerland (1938), Appointed Travel 
Solicitor to The American Ex]>rcss Co. Inc. 
(1938). Travelled several times to Europe — 
cruising as far as Spitsbergen, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, St. Settlements, China 
and Japan. Address : ” The Cliff”, llaghaojl 
Road, Bombay 7. 


NANDY, {See under Kasimbazar.) 

NARANG, Dn. Sin Gokul Chand, 
M.A., Ph. D.. Bar-at-Law; Ex-Minister Punjab 
Government, Lahore, h. 16 Nov. 1878. 
Educ. : Punjab University, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Oxford University, and Bern Univer- 
sity. Was Professor and Barrister. Public 
cations: The Message of the Vedas 
Transformation of Sikhism. Address : 6, 

Montgomery Road, Lahore. 


NARASIMHA RAO, lUo BAHADUR, S. V., B.A., 
Rao Bahadur June 1912. b. 2lBt Oct. 1873. 
Educ. : Madras Christian College ; enrolled 
as Pleader in 1899 ; Municipal Chairman, 
1908-19 ; Vice-President, District Board, 
1 919-29 ; President, District Educational 
Council, 1922-30 ; Member, Andhra Univer- 
sity Senate, 1926-29 ; Attended All-India 
National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 1917 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee 
for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 ; Joined 
Indian National Liberal Federation in 1919; 
President, Kurnool Co-operative Supervising 
Union, 1919-23 ; President, District Co- 
operative Central Bank, 1921-31 ; President, 
Anantapur District Co-operative Conference 
(1923) and Bellary District Co-o^ratlve 
Conference (1930) ; President, Kumool 
United Club 1924-82, Bar Association, 1981- 
36, and First Klstna District Andhra Maha- 
sabha Conference 1935 ; gave evidence before 
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the Lothian Committee on Franchise in 1932 
and the Andhra University Committee in 
1927 ; New extensions in Kuinooi Town are 
named Narasimharaopeta. Address: 
Kurnool. 

NAEAYANA8WAMI Chetti, The Hon. 
Dew AN Bahadur. Member, Council of ' 
atate. b. 28 September, 1881. Merchant 
and Landlord ; President, Madras Coporation 
for 1927 and 1928 ; Member, South India 
Chamber of Commerce ; Visitor of the Criminal 
Settlement at Madras and Pallavaram ; Ex- 
Member, Madras Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Governing Body of the I. M. M. T. Ship 
“ Dulferin." AddrcHs : “ Gopathi Villa, 

San Thome, Madras. 

NARIMAN, Khurshed Framji, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Bombay. A leading Congressman of 
Bombay, has been prominent in the political 
and civic life of Bombay. He has been 
tl>e President of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee for a number of years, 
also Member of Working CommitGJO uiui 
A. I. C. C. for some years and Clialrinan of 
Reception Committee, Bombay Congress, 
1934. For some years he was a member 
of the old Legislative Council and was the 
leader of the old Swaraj Party in the Bom 
bay Council. For over 15 years he has been a 
member of the Bombay Municip.al Corporation 
and was its Mayor in 1935-36. As the Mayor 
of Bombay ho started the slum clearance 
service and drive against illiteracy. He 
fought the case against the Development 
Department in what is known as the Harvey- 
Nariman cases. He Is the President of the 
Students’ Brotheihood and Youth League. 
He was convicted four times in Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1930 and 1932. 
Bom: 1888. Address: Readymoney Terrace,! 
Worll, Bombay. 

NARIMAN, SIR Tbmulji BHIOAJI, KT., M.R.C. I 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922; Sheriff of 
Bombay, i 922-23. Chief Physician, Parsl 
Lylng-ln Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Burgeons; 
6. Navsari,3rd Sept. 1848; 
Educ.: Grant M.C. ; Elphin- 
stoiie Coll. ; Fellow of 
Bombay Univ., 1883 ; 
J.P.,a Syndic in Medicine, 
1891 ; a Dean In Faculty of 
Medicine, 1901-02 ; Mem., 
Bombay I^eg. Council, 
1909 ; Mem. of Provincial 
Advisory Committee, 1 910 ; 
Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1918 ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation for 15 years . 
He was the first Indian Grand Master of all 
Scottish Freemasonry in India, Burma, 
Ceylon and Persia ; nominated by H. E. the 
Chancellor, an honorary fellow for life of the 
Bombay University, 1938. Address: Fort. 
Bombay. 

NARHINGARH, His HIGHNESS Sri Huzur 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, b. 
21 September 1909 ; belongs to Paramar or 
Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs, m. d. of 
the heir-apparent of Cufeh State, June 1929, 
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«. 1924. Educ. : Daly College, Indore and 
Mayo College, Ajmere. State is 784 sq. milea 
in extent and has population 1,13,873 ; salute 
of 11 guns. Address : Narsingarh, C.I. 

NASIK, Bishop of (Rt. Rev. Phimp Hsrry 
Loyd, M.A.). b. July 8, 1884. Educisted 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and Ist class Classical Tripos). On helQS 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London^ 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hacloiey 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon Collef^ 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to ludU as 
an S.P.G. Ml.s8loaor. Assistant Missionary at 
Mlrl, 1016-1917. Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919. 8. P. G. Missloner at 
Ahmednagar, 1917-1926. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad 1926. Appointed 
first Bishop of the now Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address : Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, Kamakshi, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay, h, 24tl» Sept. 1888. 
Educ. Govt Coll., Knmbakonam ; Editor, 
Indian Daily Mail, Bombay Pres., Madras; 
Prov. Soc. Confeo., Kurnool, 1911; and Pres., 
Bombay Prov. Soc. Confee., BIjapur. 1918. 
President, Mysore Civic anM Social Progrers 
Conference, 1921, and President, National 
Soda) itonl'erenre, Ahmedabad, 1921; Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference 
Madras, 1927. Haskell Lecturer, Chicago 
Cniversil.y, 1933. Convocation Address, 
Annamalai University, 1937. Publications : 
Presidential addresses at above Conferences; 
A reply to Miss Katlierine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India *’ (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras); 
“ Our Trip to America ” 1933. Address : The 
Indian Social Reformer Office, “ Kamakshi 
House,” Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, Mr. O. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Remew. b. 25(h August 1873. Edue. : High 
School, Kumbakonam ; St. Joseph’s School,, 
Trlchinopoly ; H. H. School, 'rrlpllcane ; Pre- 
sidency College, Madras University, B.A. 
(1997). Fellow of the Univ. and Commissioner, 
Madras CorpD. Has taken a leading part in 
Congress work. Joined Moderate Conference, 
1919. Joint Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1922; Member, 
Council of State, 1923 to 1983. Visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary De- 
legation in 1028; attended Universities Con* 
ference, 1029; Cliairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras On 
August 24, 1933, his aixty-flrst IHrtliday! 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Boatd, 
September 1933; Sheriff of Madras, 1938. 
Publications: Chiefly patriotic literature aUff, 
speeches, etc., of public men, ” What Inilili 
Wants,” ” Autonomy Within the Em^itu’*. 
Address : " Mangala Vilas,” Luz, Myla^re^ 

Madras. 
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KAUMAN, Muhammad, B.A., MX. A. (Central), 
representB Patna and Ohota-Nagpur-cum. 
Orissa-Mohammadan constituency, is the 
youngest member ol the 
Assembly and Is a pro- 
minent member of the 
Muslim League Party. 
b. 20th February 1004. 
Bduc. St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta. He belongs to an 
aristocratic family of 
Patna, Bihar. He joined 
the firm of his lather 
** M. Jamil Ahmad <& 
Sons”, Calcutta and has 
toured extensively in 
Europe In connection with his business. 
He has talcen a leading part in organising 
the Muslim merchants of Calcutta and 
also headed a deputation to H. E. the 
Viceroy in 1933. Vice-President, Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1931- 
89. President, Skin and Hide Merchants’ 
Association of Calcutta, 1938. Has been 
President of All-India Eallway Muslim 
Employees’ Welfare League and Behar Muslim 
Association, Calcutta, since the Inception of 
these organisations. Has been member of 
Committees in Government of India, the 
Standing Committee for Finance, Committee 
for Education, Health and Lands, Committee 
for Commerce for Industries and Tjabour, for 
Immigration, for Railway Finance and Central 
Advisory Counsel for Railway Board. Thrice 
elected to the Executive Committee of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association. He 
was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal in 
1936 and Their Majesties Coronation Medal in 
1937. Address : Hauroan Chambers, Moaileh- 
pore, Patna. j 



NAWAZ, Begam Shah, Parliamentary 
Secretary, (Education and Public Health), 
Punjab, b. 1896. d. of late Sir Muhammad 
Shaft, K.C.S.I., m. 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore. Educ . .’ Queen Mary’s 
College, Lahore. Entered public service at a 
very early age when still in purdah ; gave up 
purdah in 1920 and since then actively engaged 
in educational and social reform matters * 
Member of several important hospital and 
maternity and welfare committees; first 
Muslim woman to represent her sex In All- 
India Muslim League; first woman to be 
elected Vice-President of the 42nd Social 
Reform Conference, Lahore, 1929; acted as 
her father’s secretary when he attended the 
^perlal Conference, London, 1930 ; Woman 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table 
Conference, (1930-32) ; Delegate to the Third 
^und Table Conference, 1933 and Member, 
Indian Delegation Joint Select Committee, 
1934 Invited by the League of Nations as 
wllaborator, 1932. Publications : Husan 
Kara Begum in Urdu ; several pamphlets 
on ^ucational and social matters ; regular 
wntrlbutor to various Women’s Journals in 
India. Address: 53, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

^^-5' (AHahabad) ; b. 22nd May 
1877. m, to Enkubai Nayudu. Edtic ‘ 
Cr^e^ate High School, Jubbulpore, Ujjain 
and Agra Colleges. Joined Wardha Bar in 


1899 ; enrolled High Court Pleader in 1904 ; 
Public Prosecutor, Wardha Session Division, 
1917-34 ; elected to C. P. Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1930 ; Deputy President, 1924-20 ; 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Non-Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1926 ; 
President, Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin 
Conference, 1928 ; led the C. P. and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before Simon 
Commission at Nagpur, 1928; Chairman, 
District Council, Wardha, 1933 ; Minister of 
Industries to the C. P. Government 1984. 
Address : Civil Lines, Seonl, C. P. 

NAZIMUDDIN, Hon’ble Khwaja Sir R.C.I.E. 
(1934), G.I.E. (1926). b. 19th July 1894; s, 
of late Khwaja Nlzamuddin of Ahsau Munzil. 
Dacca ; m. August 1924 ; Shah Banoo d. 
of K. M. Ashruf, Zemindar. Educ.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Dunstable Grammar School, 
England and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Member, Executive Council, Dacca Univer- 
sity, 1928-29 ; Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, 1922-29; Minister of Education, 
1929-34 (successfully piloted Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill in Bengal Council, 
1930), Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill and 
Bengal Rural Development Bill, 1936-86 ; 
Appointed a Member of Bengal Executive 
Council, May 1934; Appointed Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, April 1937. Address : 
9, Gariahat Road, (’alcntta ; Calcutta Club and 
Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. 

NAZIR Ahmad, De., O.B.e., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Cantab.) ; F. Inst. P.; Director, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Technological 
Laboratory, b. 1 May 1898. m. 1936, one 
daughter. Educ. : M. A. 0. College, Aligarh ; 
Government College, I^hore ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia College, I^ihore, 1925-1930 ; Asst. 
Director, Technological I,aboratory, 1980- 
1931. Publications : Various scientific and 
teclmical papers. Address : Cotton Techno- 
logical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEBALCHAND, Mdntazim-Khas Bahadub, 
M.A. (Allahabad) ; LL.B., Abkari Member, 
fndore Cabinet. Educ : Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner. Subah and Member 
of the Revenue Board. Inspector General of 
Excise and Customs, Bikaner State. Address : 
5, Public Park, Bikaner. 

NEHRU, Pandit JawaharlaIi, M.A., Bar- 
at-Law. b. 1889. Educ.: Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-Law 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, m. 1916. Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, AU-lndia 
Congress Committee since 1918 ; imprisoned. 
1921; released and again jailed 1922 ; General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1929-80 ; 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April 1930 ana released in Januray 1931; again 
Imprisoned in 1932 in connection with uvil 
Disobedience Movement ; released and again 
Imprisoned In 1934 ; released in 1936, Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1936 and also 
1937, Publications : Autobiography. Olimpess 
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of World History, Soviet Eassia, Collections 
of Essays. Aadfm: *'Anand Bbavan/' 
Allahabad. 

NBHETJ, Pandit Shri Shridhaea, B.Sc., 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.B.D., I.C.8. b. 17 
November 1888. m. Eaj Bnlari Kichlu. 
Eduo. : Agra College (Allahabad University) ; 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University ; 
Heideiberg University ; London University ; 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Paris. 
Service in the I.C.8. ; Professor of Physios 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M. 0. 
College, Allahabad, in War time ; Eesearch 
into aeroplane problems and visit to Prance 
and England in War time; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. P. 
Government ; Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. P. Government and 
District work ; Member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Eesearch and Advisory Board ; 
Late President for Agriculture, Indian Science 
Congress, Bombay (1034), Comite Directorial 
del’ Archive Internationale dc Eadiobiologic 
General and Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London. Publications: (Science) 
“ Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,” “ First 
Steps in Radiology ” & “ Ecranage." (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Experiments in Electrofarming, further 
Experiments in Electrofarming, New Experi- 
ments in Electrofarming, Alcuni Aspetti deh* 
Elettrocoltura. Growing fruit with elec- 
tricity. The application of Electricity to 
Fruitfarming, Experiments in Electrogarden- 
ing ; Editor of a Series of “ Fulgura Flecto" 
Bulletins (150 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Electroculture and author 
of “The Methods of Eleotroculture No. 20," 
“Agaskarlse. The latest simple, cheap and 
effective method of Electroculture No. 16 ’’ ; 
“ The Eloctroculture of Jamun No. 19 “ ; 
“Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Blectroculturo No. 20 “ ; “ Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No. 21 “ ; “ Electrified 
Irrigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No. 23 : “ Citrus No. 24 ” ; “ Beginner’s 

Mistakes in Electroculture No. 25 “ • “ Elec- 
trified Manure No. 26 “ ; “ Sheading of 

Blossom before Fruit Formation and its Pre- 
vention No. 27 “ ; “ Culture of British Mush- 
room in India No. 29 “ ; “ Rose Culture 
No. 30 ; “ Meeting The Insect Menace with 
Electrocultiu-e No. 81 ’’ ; “ Eleotroculture 

Helps Animal Husbandry No. 60 “ ; 
“ Electroculture Produces Bigger, Better and 
Sweeter Sharlfas (Custard -apples) No. 66”; 
“Stocktaking No. 109”; “Rural Uplift 
Through Electroculture No. 118”; “Cata- 
logue Raisonnd No. 116 “ ; “ Electroculturing 
A Model Rubber Estate in Ceylon No. 126 ’’ ; 
“ Problems and Prospects of Tropical Horti- 
culture in an Eleotrocultural Visit to Singapore 
Botonical Gardens No. 127 “ ; “ Mass 

Electroculture of Cereals ; The Peasant 
Satisfies Himself No. 133 ; “ Electroculture 

Reclaims Polluted Water Supply No. 141 “ 
and “ Scottish Pastures, General Argument 
and Special Appeal with Reference to The 
Epideimo of Grass sickness in Horses No. 149”; 
F.F. No. 166 “ Killing Aphis or Blahu in Big 
Fields with Eleotroculture; F.F. No. 161 
BsubIo Questions In Electroculture put to the 
Science Congress ; F.F, No, 163 The Vital 


toss 


values of Electroculture Plant 
Human Public Address In the Town Hall* , 
Hyderabad Deccan ; F.F. No. 164 Uiar Into 
GOLD ; F.F. No. 165 Electroculture ImiffOves 
Sugarcane and Gur; F.F. No. 166 Oane of 
Decorative Plants in Drawing Room; F.F. 
No. 167 Better Poultry Farming TtiTOUgh 
Electroculture ; F.F. Ho. 180 “ Prtooit of 
Electroculture.” (Sociology) Caste and 
Credit in the Rural Area. (Law) 
.Tudgments & How to Write Them, 
(Literature) Le Bouquet d’Ophelle ,and 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. (Spiritual Uplift) 

“ Doctor and Saint, A Passion of West and 
East.’’ (Rural Uplift) Logbook of a Rural 
Uplift Van, Better Life in the Village, Current 
Problems in the Rural Area and sometime 
editor of a Rural Uplift Weekly called “ Re- 
view of the Week ’’ ’.Money and Men in BIus- 
covy; True (True Rural Uplift Educator); 
Indian Electroculture ; Progress, Prospects 
and Services In India and Abroad. Futfiities 
and Utilities; World Aspect of Social Progress ; 
of Money, Men and Women in Japan : Fo<A:et 
Notes for Organisers ; United Village Workers 
Training and Organisers Refresher Classes 
Manual (U.V.W. Manual). The Malnpuri Way, 
Sacoha Gram Budhar (Hindi). Adams : 16, 
Georgetown, Allahabad. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M.L.A., Dewan 
of Mayurbhunj State 6. 1888. Edue. : Presy. 
Coll., Calcutta. Dacca OoU. m. Sreematy Llia 
Devi, Advocate, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist. Some time a member of the All- 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fedn. : Elected 
Member of the Dacca Unlv. Court, 1921-24 ; 
one of the Chairman of the Leg. Assembly since 
1924. Appointed Dewan of Mayurbhunj State 
in Eastern States Agency, 1936. Address : 
Barlpada, Mayurbhunj Stat^ 

NEVILLE, Bbrtib Aylmer Obampton. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, b. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Jess Seeaies. Edue : Cortlg 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royed 
College of Surgemis, Dublin. Five yean 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906. Address: 4, Ronaldahay 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta and Cudlow House, 
Rustington, Sussex. 

NIHALSINGH, RBV. CANON SOLOMON, Bjk., 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Malnpuri and Jagtrdar by birth. 6. 16 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sondar Singh, s^ TIlok 
Chandi Bais of Balswara, three t. three 4, 
Edue, : Govt. H. S., Lakhimpnr: Oannlng 
Coll., Lookuow ; ordained, 1691 ; fion. Chooh 
In All Saints* Cathedral, Allahabad, 1006. 
Publications : An English Grammar lor the 
use of the middle datses in Cvdh ; Tiaaala- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entiaiiee Ooiine 
Hajmua Sakbun, 1878-76 ; Khnliiat-nl- 
Isaiah (in two parts); Rlsala-e-Saf Ooi or 
Plain Speaking; Verses oh Temperaoea ta 
Urdu ; Hunajat Asi ; Verses on the Ccvoiu^fcloa 
of King Edward VII and George V 
Address : 1, Badshahtmaadl, AUdbabad, V 

NIHAL SINGH, ST. Author and JonmoUtt 

I b. May 80. 1884, Edue, : Punjab Unlwah^ ; 
m. to Cathleyne Klnaw Brook, 1907 ; tfeft 

I contribution to an English Ig) 
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1899. Sinco 1902 liaB regularly written for 
TevlewB, quarterlies, magazines, weekly and 
daily newspapers all over the world. Has 
been three times round the world and while 
sojourning in various countries has been 
commission^ by the Governments of some 
of these countries, notably Canada, Belgium, 
Ceylon and India, to write books and 
booklets, some of which have run through 
many large editions. Among best-known 
works are: India's Fightersj India's Fighting 
Troops ; The King’s r4man Allies ; The 
Rajas and Their India; Progressive British 
India ; Japan's Modernization ; The Nizam 
and t1i£ British Empire ; Bhagvat Sinhjee : 
The Maker of Modem Oondol ; Messages of 
Uplift for India; Urge Divine; Making Bad 
ChiJmen Good; Dry America; d'C. Ad- 
dress : “ Suryasthan,” 16, Nerni Road, 

Dehra Dun, U.P. 

NIYOGI, Maohiraja Bhownishankar M.A., 
LL.M., C.I.E., Judge, High Court, Nagpur. 
b. SOth August 1886. m. Dr. Indirabal 
Nlyogl, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ. : at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1028, 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27; 
Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, 1932-36 ; 
President, Unlv. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1028-1933 ; Social and Political Reforms 
activities. Address : High Court, Nagpur, 

C. P. 

NOAD, Chaelbs Hdmphrey Cabden, B.A. 
(Oxon.), Barrister, High Court, Calcutta. 
b, 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr 
Kwlng, 1917. Educ: Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar Ist Class Lit. Hum. Ist Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914-Sept. 1919; 
Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.I,, 1917-1919; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1019-1933; 
Administrator-General and OiJlcial Trustee, 
Punjab, 1923-1933 ; Govt. Advocate, Puidab, 
1026-1933; Advocate, Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933 ; High Court, Calcutta, 
1936. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

NOON, Mabik Sir Firozkiian, K.C.T.E. 
(1937), Hon. LL.D. Toronto, 1938, Kt., 
cr. 1983 ; High Commissioner for India 
in United Kingdom, b. 7 May 1893; s, 
at Hon. Nawab Malik Sir Mahomed Hayat 
Khan Noon, C.S.I., M.L.A. m. 1914; three 
sons, two daughters. Educ. : Chief’s College 
Lahore jWadham College, Oxford. Advocate, 
Lahore High Court, 1918-26 ; Member of the 
Putdab Legislative Council, 1921-86 ; Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Medical and Public 
Health, 1927-31; Minister for Education, 1931- 
86. Address: India House, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2. 

NORMAND, Charles William Blyth, M.A., 

D. Sc., F.N.I., C.I.E. (1988) ; Director- 

General of Observatories. 6. 10th September 
1880. m. Alison McLennan. Educ. : Royal 
High School and Edinburgh University, 
Carnegie Scholar and Fellow, 1911-1913; 
Meteorologist, Simla, from 1913-1916 and 
1919-1927 ; I.A.R.O., with Mesopotamian 

Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; mentioned in 


despatches, 1917 ; Director-General of Ohaei 
vatories, 1927. Publications : Scientifl 
articles, mainly on meteorological subjeoh 
Address : Meteorological Office, Poona. 

NORRIS, Rolan i> Victor. D.^c. (London 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.O., Director, Te 
Research Institute of Ceylon. 6. 24 Octoln 
1887. Educ.: Rlpon Grammar School an 
Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Researc 
Assistanl, Univ. ol JMaiJclvcster,iyo9 ; Reacarc 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preveiitl\ 
Medicine, 1910-11 *, Beit Memorial Fellov 
1911-13 ; Physiological Chemist, Imperh 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar. IT.P 
1914; war service, Captain, I.A.R.O. attache 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 191.5-18 
Indian Agricultural Service, Agricultun 
C’hemlsl to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24; Proi 
of niochemi‘jrrv, Indian Institute of Scienci 
July 1924-1929. Publications : Numerou 
scientific papers in various technical jonrnah 
Address : Tea Research Institute of Ceyloi 
St. Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NURIE, The Hon. Mu. Mohamed Yasseen 
B.A., LL.E.. Barrister-at-Law. Mlniste 
of Public Works, Government of Bombay, b 
12th November 1895 ; m. Nafls Ayesha Bam 
of Lucknow. Educ,: M. A. O. College 
Aligarh, passed LL.B. in 1920, started nractic 
at Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakil of Allahaba< 
High Court, was called to Bar in 1927 — Grays 
Inn. Joined the KhUafat Movement afte 
leaving College at Bombay ; started practict 
in 1921 ; was member of the Municipal Com 
inittee, Beawar, for 6 years ; left for Englant 
in 1920 ; was Vice-Chairman of the M. Com 
inlttee for 3 years ; returned from England li 
in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and got 
enrolled as Advocate of Bombay High Court 
took part in political and social activities ir 
Ahmedabad ; presided at the first All-Indic 
Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay ir 
1932 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in 1933 
member of the Working Committee of All- 
India Khilafat Committee. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Bombay or Poona. 

OGILVIE, Charles MacIvor Grant, C.B.E, 
(June 1928), B.A., Oxon., 1913, M.A., Oxon., 
1931, B.A., Cantab, 1933. Defence Secretary, 
Government of India, b. 6th May 1891. m. 
Gladys Evelyn Mary Thomson. Educ. at Bed- 
ford School, Extra College, Oxford and Corpus 
Christ! College. Cambridge, I.C.S., 1914. 

Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur, 1910-20; 
Deputy Commissioner, Shahpur, 1922-23; 
Administrator, Nabha State, 1923-24, Deputy 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1926-28; Home Secre- 
tary, Punjab Government, 1929-31 ; Finance 
Secretary, Punjab Government,, 1933-36; 
Imperial Defence College, 1936 ; Secretary, 
Defence Department, Government of India 
from April 1937. Address : 6, Hastings Road, 
New Delhi. 

PADSHAH, The Hon. Saiybd Mahmud 
Sahib Bahadur, Advocate. Member, 
Council of State ; b. 1887. m. d. of the late 
Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain Sahib Bahadur, 
a Mahomedan millionaire of Ohittoor. Educ: 
Presidency College and Law College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916 ; became Member of 
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the Reformed Madras Legislative Council, « 
1921 ; agitated in the Council for the separa- 
tion of the Judicial and Executive functions, 
the Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. First joined the 
Council pf State In 1924 and was re-elected to 
it in 102B, 1930 and 1936 ; became a Fellow 
of the Andhra University and President of 
Madras Presidency Muslim League in 1926, 
Presided over All-India Press Employees 
Conference held in Calcutta in 1927. I^esided 
over several Provincial Muslim Conferences. 
Nominated delegate to the second Eound 
Table Conference, 1931, to represent Muslims 
of Madras Presidency. Nominated as a 
delegate to the Railway Board and Reserve 
Bank Conferences, London, in 1933 ; leader 
of the independent party in the Council of 
State, 1932-36. Address : Madras. 

PAI, K. Bama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs, b. Jan. 16, 1803. m. 
1913 Sita Bai. ; T. D. High School, 

Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Emakulam ; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, S. P. O. College, Trichinnpoly, 1916- 
18 ; Prof, of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-10; Asst. Metallurgical 1 
InsMctor, Jamshedpur, 1919-20; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1021-24, on deputation 
to H. M.’8 Patent Office, London, 1928; 
Controller of Patents aad Designs, 1924. 
Address : 1. Council House Street, Calcutta. 

PAIKPARA: Kumar Jagadish Chandra 
SlNHA, b., 3rd Dec., 1920. Son of late Raja 
Birendra Chandra Slnha of Kandi and Paik- 
para ; took charge of his Estate on 12th Dec. 

1938 ; a descendant of the 
celebrated Dewan Ganga- 
govinda Sinha and famous 
saint “ Lalababu”; resid- 
ing at the historic “ Belga- 
chia Villa ’’(’alcutta, former- 
ly known as " Auckland 
Villa ” a favourite resort of 
Lord Auckland, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Dalhousieand 
Lord Canning — where an 
august reception of His 
Late Majesty King-Emperor 
Edward VII (when as Prince of Wales His 
Late Majesty visited India in 1875) was held. 
Edue : A student of the Presidency College, 
Bengal ; connected with various educational 
institutions, one of the proprietors of the 
Kandi Raj H.E. School, Murshidabad ; a 
patron of the All Bengal Music Conference, 
Calcutta ; his main recreations are motoring, 
tennis and photogriy)hy. Address : Paikpara 
Raj, Belgachia Villa, Calcutta. 

PAKKNHAM-WAL8H, Bt. Bbv. HRBBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.), b. Dublin, 22 March 187]j 3rd 
son of late Bt. Bev. William Pakenbam -Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Bidley. 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley. */. d, of Bev. Canon 
F. G. Bayes. Edue.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Btokenhead Sdhool ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1890; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood. Chbota Nag- 
pore, India, 1896-1908; Priest, 1002; Prin^al, 
8. P. G. College Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8. P. O. Brotherbood, Trlchlnopoly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 

Oil 
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1907-14 ; fitchop of Assam, 1915-28. Principal, 
Bishop’s College, Calontta. : 

St. Francis of Assist and other poems ; , 
Nisbet, Altar and table (S.P.G.K.) ; '' 
Evolution and Christianityj (C.L.S.) ; Com- 
mentary on Bt. John’s Ep. i8.P.0.K.); 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (8.P.O.K.) 
Antlphonal Psalter. Lights and Shades of 
Christendom (Oxford Univ, Press.) Address: 
Christa Sishya Ashram, Tadagam P. O., 
Coimbatore. 

PAKVASA, The Hon. Mr. Manoaldas 
Manoharam, B.A., LL.B., President, Bombay 
Leg. Council, h. 7th May 1882 ; Edw : 
Elphinstone High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Solicitor for thliV years. 
Address: Hlrjl MaMon, Dubash Ftetate, 

Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

PALITANA, Thakork Sahbb of, Shri Baha- 
I DURBINHJI Mansinhji (Gohel Rajpat),K.C.I.E. 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 0 guns. 
b. 8 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of l^rinces in his own right and of the Rajkot 
llajkumar College Council. Address : 
PaUtana. 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya Gopal, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1016 ; Ph.D. (Econ., London), 1921 , 
D.Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Gujarat 
College, Ahmcdabad. 6. 18 July 1804. m. to 
Indira, d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq,: 
Solicitor, High Court, Bombay. Bduc. 
Elphinstone College, Bombay and 
School of Economics, UnIv. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publicatims 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour In 
India. Address : Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 

PANCKRIDGE, Sir Hugh Rahere, Kt., B.A., 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1930). b. Oct. 2, 1886. Educ. : Winchbster 
College and Oril. College Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909 ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910 ; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1920. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Cant., 1018 ; 
mentioned In despatches by Flold-Harsha 
Lord Allenby ; served In France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Ckilcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAI, Bao BahADOR K. KRISHNAN, B.A„ 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Lond.), 1914 b, 
April 1874 m. J. Narayani Amma, Educ:. 
Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. Prac- 
tised law in the State of Travancore from 1896 
to 191 1. Proceeded to England and wai;^ called 
to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High Court, 
Travancore, 1913-14 ; awarded LL.1>. by 
London University for thesis on Malabar Law. 
Practised at Madras, 1914-19 ; appointed 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919 ; Chief 
Presidency Magistrate 1924; Judge High 
Court, 1928-1034. PuHiecUions : of 

Series of Science Primers in Malayalam ; 
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author of Primer on Ohemhtry, author of 
“ Sucoeatfon and Partition in Malabar Law.” 
Addrms : Laaiark Hall, Eundall's Koad, Yepery, 
Madras. 

PAHBS, Major, Sardab, Mashirr-khas Fakoit 
Bindxswari pRASAr, B.A., LL.B., F.E.E.8. 
h, at Bareilly 1890, had a briUlant all round 
career at the Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
from where he graduated. 
After joining the Bareilly 
Bar went to England in 
1927 with the late Pt. Motl 
Lai Kehru, in connection 
with the famous Lakhna- 
Eaj case where he worked 
as Junior to Sir John 
Simon. Soon after his 
return became an Advocate 
and was appointed Govern- 
ment Pleader for the 
Bareilly District, was 
elected as Chairman of Bareilly Municipal 
Board which office he held for two terms 
In succession. Joined Orchha State service 
in Septeml^ 1980 as Chief Secretary and 
was appointed Dewan in 1982, was deputed 
to attend the 8rd Bound Table Conference 
in 1988 as a member of the Indian States 
Delegation and has been responsible for 
inaugurating a number of reforms in the 
State during his tenure of office, Including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage which raised the revenue 
of the State by over three lakhs per year. 
Having resigned the Dlwanshlp of Orchha for 
reasons of health, he has accepted the Chief 
Ministership of Sachin State in the Bombay 
Presidency. Addresi : Dumas. 

PANNA LALL, B.A., B.So., LL.B., 

Bar-at'Law, I.C.S., Commissioner .Allahabad 
Division, U.P. b. 23rd Nov. 1883, m. Lakshmi I 
Bal. One g. three d. Educ. : Agra College, 
Allahabad and Calcutta Universities, Govt, of 
India Scholar for higher studies in the United 
Kingdom, 1904 ; St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (Foundation Scholar & Prizeman) 
B.A., 1906; LL.B., 1907 (Double First Class 
Honours; Natural Science Tripos and Law 
Tripos) Cama Prizeman, 1907 ; M.A., 1937 ; 
Bamster-at-Law, 1907 (Gray’s Inn). Vakil, 
Allahabad High Court, 1903 ; Entered Govern- 
ment service. Judicial Deptt. 1903; I.C.8., 
1907 ; Asstt. Magistrate and Collector, 1907. 
Under-Secretary to Government 1917 ; Forest 
Settlement Officer, Magistrate and Collector, 
1020. Appointed to investigate customary 
Law in Kumaon, 1919. Secretary, U.P. 
Excise Committee, 1921 ; Deputy Secretary 
to Government U.P., 1927 ; Secretary to 
Government Education, Industries and 
Agriculture Deptts., 1927; Member, U. P, i 
L^^ative Council, 1927-28 ; Political Agent 
to H. H. the Maharaja of Benares, 1931-37; 
Chief Secretary to Government, U.P., 1938. 
Examiner, Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
sities; Member, Indian Historical Eecords 
Commission, 1926. Publications : Joint 
trandator of Bhasa’s ” Svapnavasavdatta ” 
(Indian Press) ; ” The dates of Skandagupta 
and his successors,” etc. 1918 ; Address : 19, 

ThonffilU Eoad, AUahabad. 


PANT, Thi Hon. Pandit gotind Baldabh 
Premier of the U. P. Government, b. Sept. 
1886; Educ,: Almora, AUahabad. Elected 
I to the U. P. Leg. Council in 1928 and was 
Leader of the Swarajya Party ; presided over 
1 the U. P. Political Conference in 1927 at 
[ Aligarh ; member. Working Committee of the 
I Indian National Congress; elected to the 
I Central Assembly (1934) ; Dy. Leader in the 
Assembly ; General Secretary, AU-India 
Parliamentary Board (Congress) : elected to 
the U. P. Assembly ; Leader of the Congress 
Party in U. P. Assembly. Address : Lucknow. 

PAEANJPB, GOPAX. Eahohandra, H.8c., 
A.I.I.B 0 ., I.B.S., F.N.I. Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Eoyal Institute of Soienoe, 
Bombay, b. 80tb Januai^ 1891. in. Mrs. 
Malinl Paranjm. Edue. : Poona, Heidelberg 
and BerUn. Bombay University Eesearch 
Scholar at Bangalore lor three years ; then 
for some time Assistant in the Physical 
Chemistry Department of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore ; slnoe 1920 ProfMSor 
of Ph 3 rsicBtn the Indian Educational Service 
at the Eoyal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
FeUow of the Indian Academy of Sciences, 
Bangalore. Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences, Calcutta. Publications : Varfous 
papers in the jonmals of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, The Indian Journal 
of Physics, Calcutta, and other Scientific 
journals. Joint Editor of the popular Scientific 
monthly In Marathi ” Srlshtl Dnyan.” 
Address: Eoyal Institute of Science, Mayo 
Eoad, Bombay. 

PAEAN JPYB, EAQHUNATH PURUBHOTTAll. DR. 
M.A. (Cantab.), B. So. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta), b. Murdl, 16 th Feb. 1876. Educ, 
Alaratha H. S., Bombay : Fergosson poll. 
Poona; 8t. John’s Coll., (Cambridge (Fell.); 
Paris; and Gottingen ; Govt, of India 
scholar; bracketed Senior Wrang- 

ler at Cambridge, 1899 ; Principal and 
I’rof. of Math.,FergU8son Coll., Poonjs, 1902- 
24 ; Hon. Associate of the Eationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part in a!! 
social, poUtical and educaUonal movements 
In Bombay Pres. VIce-ChanceUor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1916-20; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1918-28, 1927. Awarded the Kaisar-I- 
Hind Gold Medalin 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Eeforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 ; Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25; 
Member, India Connell, 1927-82: Vice- 
ChanoeUor, Lucknow University, 1982-88. 
Publications : Ookhale Karve. The Crur a/ fAe 
Indian Problsm, Rationalism in Practice. 
Address : Poona 4. 

PARBKH, Divan Bahadur Motilal Laldu- 
BHAI, M.A., LL.B., Divan, Baria State, b. 
18th March 1882. Educ. : Elphlnstone 
College and Government College, Bombay. 
Married Vasantlgauri (deceased). One son. 
Publications : Edited ” Yallabha Charitra.” 
Address : Devgad Baria. 

PARKER, The Hon’blb Mr. Rbginaid Hbdrr, 
J.P., Member, Council of State (dect^‘ by 
the Bombay Chamber cd Commerce) ; Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Bombay I’de- 
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near Nadiad ; Matriculated bom the Na^hMl 
mentary Association (Indian Branch) ; Fellow, High School, ^[tassed District Header’s 

Boyal Empire Society and Eoyal Society nation and began practice on the Criminal 

of Arts ; Member, Indian Institute of Inter- side at Godhra : went ^to England and was 

national Affairs; International Chamber of called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 

Commerce, British National Committee ; return from England started practising in 

Overseas League ; Safety First Council, Ahmedabad. Entered public life in IDlO as 

India, b. 1887 ; Educ. : Grocer’s Company’s an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 

School ; m. to Doris Marjorie, d. of George established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahmo^ 

Trevor Scully, a ward of the Crown, his father dabad. Came into i»omlnenoe as a Satya- 

being one of the “ nine gallant Englishmen ” graha Leader first at Kalra and then in the 

who died in blowing up the Delhi Magazine Nagpur National Flag agitation and elsewhere, 

during the Indian Mutiny. Secretary, and in the Bardoli No-tax Campaign. Was 

Tata Industrial Bank Ltd. 1919-1922 ; elected Resident of the Ahmedabad Munioi- 

General Manager and Secretary, Barker A' nallty in 1024 and continued upto 1028 when 

Hooper (Coach-builders India) Ltd., 1922-1925; he left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was elected 

Secretary, Bombay Telephone Company, President of the 46th Indian Naticmal (Tongresi 

Limited, 1925-19.36, General Manager, 1928- held at Karachi in 1981. Negotiated with 

19.36. Represented the Bombay Chember the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot on the question 

of Commerce on the Bombay Improvements of reforms in the Government of the State 

Committee, 1929-1933 ; Member, Committee. 1938-39. Address : WardhaganJ. 

European Association (Bombay Branch) 

1932-1936. Clubs: Devonshire, London; PATIL, THE HON. MB. LAXMANHAO MADHAVBAO 
Byculla, Bombay. AMress : Telephone B-A., LL.B., Minister for Local SeU-Goyern- 


nallty in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian Naticmal (Congress 
held at Karachi in 1931. Negotiated with 
the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot on the question 
of reforms in the Government of the State 
1938-39. Address : WardhaganJ. 


Byculla, Bombay. Address : 
Building, Horne Street, Bombay. 


Telephone 


PARSONS, Sir (Alfred) Alae (Lethbbidoe;. 
Kt. (1982); B.A. (Oxon.); C.I.E. (1925); 
Indian Civil Service ; Member, India Council. 
b. 22nd October 1882. m. Katharine 
Parsons. Educ : Bradfield College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian uvli Service, 
Punjab, 1907; Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1912, and to Government 
of India, Finance Department, 1916 ; 
Additional Financial Adviser, Military 
Finanee, 1920; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency, Bombay, 1922; Secretary to 
Government of India, Industries Depart- 
ment, 1025 : Financial Commissioner of 


mont, Government of Bombay, b. 16th 
July 1907 ; m. Miss Urmilabai, d. of Major 
R. 8. Chavan, Baroda ; Educ : Saneamner 
High School, Deccan College, Poona, Kolha- 
pur Law College. Participated In the C. D. 
Movement in 1932 practised at Ahmednagar ; 
presided over a nnniber of political oooferenoea 
held at Vital (W. Khandesh), Karad, Jalgaon : 
organised Rahuri Taluka Conference and 
presided over Shetkari Sammelan of the 
southern part of Ahmedn^r District ; 
President of the District Congress Committee, 
Ahmednagar ; edited local Oonnesa paper 
“ Sangha Shaktl ” for one year b«ore accept- 
ing ofneo under the new (^mstltution. 
Address : Bom bay /Poona, 


Railways, 1926-1931 : Secretary, Finance 

Department of the Government of India PATKAR, Sitarah Sunderrao, B.A., LL.B., 
(1982). Temporary Member, Governor- May 1873, m. Mrs. Shantabal Patkar. 

General’s Executive Council, 1032. Address ; Edue. : Elphlnstone High School and 

India Office, White Hall, Loudon. Elphlnstone College. Pleader, High Court, 

Appellate Side, 1897 ; Government Pleader, 
PARSONS, Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Edward 1913-26 : Member, India Bar Committee, 

Broadbknt, K.C.I.E. cr, 1938 ; C.B.E. 1927 ; 1923; Judge, Bombay High Court, 1926; 

D.S.O. ; Indian Political Department ; Agent Officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 ; retired 

to Governor-General, Baluchistan ; b. 1884 ; in 1933 ; Vice-Chancellor of the Indian 

•. of Frederick Parsons, Frome, Somerset ; Women’s University, 1931 ; Chancellor of the 

unmarried. Educ. : Bradfield College ; Indian Women’s University, July 1982 ; 

Exeter College, Oxford, 2nd Lt. Tlie Sher- appointed by the Bombay Government 

wood Foresters, 1906 ; 52nd Sikhs F, F., November 1938 to enquire into the complaint 

1908; served European War, 1914-19 of the Bombay Fort Trust against the Bombay 

(despatches) ; Political Dept., 1019 ; Afghan Municipality ; Umpire In the Wage Cut 

War, 1919 (despatches, O.B.E.) ; Wasirlstan Dispute between the Ahmedabad MUlbwners’ 

Operations, 1921-22 (despatches, D.8.O.). Association and the Ahmedabad Textile 

club : United Service. Address : Balu- Labour Association 1985 ; President, 

chistan. Commission to inquire into the election 

IMB « Bldtrt i HI, MLlho 1*35 : Chalraum of the Court of ArMtretta 

K 0 1 B ‘ of Slkar to Jslmir decide diapute regarding Jurladictlao oyer 

Sumnon to Bebar to 1982 ; third d. of 

Mebarato Saheb of Dhrangadhra (Kathiawar) . Hughes Hoad, Cbowpatty, Bombay, 

la 1934. Educ..* Mayo College. Ajmer, and 
poiMwd his Diploma Examination from that 
College In 1927. State has an area of 889 sq. 
milst and population of 76,589; salute of 
]|Sg 1 ilia, 44^9$; FwUhgarh, Eajpuiftng, 


PATRO, Rao Bahadur sib Ahhrpu Parabbu, 
rax, Kt. (1924) ; K.G.I.E. (1986) ; 
High Court, VakU, Ganjam; landholder - 
Member of the Madras Legislative OomifiQ 
from 1920 ^o 1987 ; oqiipepte4 w|t)i 
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log Local Self>GoTerameat institutlona in 
rucal areas for over a quarter of a century. 
lUnister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27. President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Bound 
Table Conference, 1030 and 1931 and 1932 ; 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Beforms, 1933. Delegate to the 
liCague of Nations. Geneva, 1931. Member of 
Council of State (Central) from 1937. Publiea- 
iwnfi : Bural Economics : A Study of Bural 
Conditions In the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. Address : 
Kesava Bagh, Boyapettah, Ma<lras. 

PATTERSON, The Hon. Mr. Justioe David 
Clarke, B.A. (Cantab.) ; Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, b. May 6, 1879. m. Marguerite 
Mather Atkinson. Educ : Oundle and Cam- 
bridge. Joined Indian Civil Service 1903; 
Held various Executive and Judicial post^ 
In Bengal. Appohited Judge oi the High Court 
1931. Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

PAVBY: Miss Bapsy, M.A., Litterateur. 

Educ. Queen Mary High School and St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay; M.A., Columbia 
University. Visited Eng- 

■ Mussolini, ^^b^ the 

sident Kema/AtaturkflCIng 

King Carol and Queen 

Marie, Piince Regent Paul and Queen 

Marie of Yugoslavia and the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Italy (March- 
April 1937), by Herr Hitler, King Leopold 
and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, King 
George of Greece and King Farouk of 
Egypt (Aug.-Sei)t. 1937), by President 
Lebrun (1038). Guest of King Gazi in Iraq 
and of Emir Abdullah in Transjordan (1937). 
Attended the historic Reception given in 
Paris by the President of France in honour 
of King George and Queen Elizabeth (1038). 
Member of Committee of various Charity 
Balls, held in London in 1928-34, in the 
presence of members of the Royal Family, 
in aid of the League of Mercy, St. 
George’s Hospital, Mount Vernon Cancer 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and Viceroy’s Indian 
Earthquake Fund, Royal Northern Hosjdtal, 
Dockland Settlement, University College 
Hospital, Victoria Hospital lor Children, 
Princess Beatrice Hospital, Disabled Officers* 
Garden Homos, Plalstow Maternity Hospital, 
National Society of Day Nurseries, and 
Institute of Medical Psychology. Delegate 
to Geneva Conference for Peace through 
Religion, 1928. Member of Primrose League 
of Great Britain and British League of 
Mercy. Publications : The Heroines of 
Ancient Persia (Cambridge), 1930. Address: 
Malabar Hilb Bombay. 


PAVBY, DASTUEJI SAHBB CimSBIJI Eeaokji, 
First High Priest of the Fasali Parsis, elected 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia 
1029 ; Honorary Member of the Hungarian 
Oriental Society. Congratulatory Addresses 
from six of the world’s foremost learned 
Societies, 1931-33 ; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, by seventy 
eminent scholars from seventeen countries, 
and published in England by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; b. 9 April 1859; sons, three; 
daughters, three. Owns large estates in 
Baroda State. Education. : Ordained 1871 ; 
High Priest of the Parsis at Lonavla, elected, 
1912 ;■ Trustee of the Mullan Foundation for 
Betterment of Zoroastrian Community.. 
Presented with a Complimentary Address by 
the Parsees of Navsari, 1920. Publication : 
Rahe Zarthoshti Bombay, 1901, Tarlkate 
Zarthoshti Bombay, 1902. Resealhe Khur- 
shed (Eassays and Addresses on Zoroastrian 
Subjects) Parts 1 to 6, Bombay, 1904, 1917, 
1921, 1922, 1928, 1937. Iranian Studies, 
Bombay, 1927. Address : Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PAVRY, Jal DastxjrO., M.A., Ph.D., Orientalist 
Vice-President, Society for Study of Religions, 
London ; Honorary Member, Institute Lltte- 
raire et Artistlque de France, Paris. Fellow 
of Columbia University. Presented to His 
Majesty at the l.evee, (1928). Received by 
Pope Pius XI (1926), by Signor Mussolini, 
the Shah of Persia and the King of Afghanistan 
(1934), by President Kemal Ataturk, King 
Boris and Queen Ioanna, King Carol and 
Queen Marie, Prince Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie of Yugoslavia, and the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Italy (March-Aprll 1937) 
by Herr Hitler, King Leopold and Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium, King Ooerge of Greece, 
and King Farouk of Egypt (Aug.-Spt. 1937), 
by President Lebrun (1988). Guest of King 
Gazi in Irak and of Emir Abdullah in Trans- 
jordan (1937). Member of Council, World 
Alliance for International Peace through 
Religion (Geneva). Publication : Zoroastrian 
Doctrine of a Future Life (New York, 1926) ; 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Meewanji Eraohji, J.P. (Bombay); 
L.R.C.P. (London); L.M. & S. (Bombay; 
L.M. (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of the Pars! 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Presidency Magte. ; 
Medical Practitioner, Bombay, b. 14 Oct. 
1866. m. 1876. Educ. : Sir C. Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School ; 
Grant Medical College of Bombay ; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Played for Middlesex County XI in 1896; 
Divisional Surgeon St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade Overseas ; President, Baronet 
Cricket Club and John Bright Cricket Club of 
Bombay aince 1882 and 1884; Chairman, 
Executive Committee and Vice-President, 
Zoroastrian Physical Culture and Health 
League and the Sir Dinshaw M. Petit 
Gymnasium ; Hon. Treasurer, Advisory 
Committee, ParsI Pioneer Battalion ; Vice- 
President, Bombay Scout Association ; Joint 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Olympic Asso- 
ciations, Superintendent, Plague Camp dt 
Santa Cruz, 1897 ; A Trustee at the Petit 
Gymnasium ; President, ** Zoroastrian 
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Orchestra ” ; Vice-President, B.P.A. Boxin;; 
Federation ; Chairman, Pars! Gymkhana 
Tennis Tourney and Athletic Sports Executive 
Committees ; President, Bombay Pars! 
G 3 mikhana, 1938. PuUications : Parsi 

Cricket ; Physical Culture ; The Team Spirll 
in Cricket ; etc., etc. Clubs : Paxsi 
Gymkhana, Willingdon Sports Clubs, and 
Kipou Club. Address: Colaba Castle, Colaba. 
Bombay. J 

PEBIEB, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. 6 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 191". Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1021. Grand Cros- 
Order of tlie Crown ; Grand Cross Order of 
Leopold. Address: 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

PETIGABA, KHAN BAHADUR KAVASJI JAM- 
SHEDJI, C.I.E., b. 24 Nov. 1877. m. Avanbal, 
d. of Mr. Jehangirshaw Ardeshir 3’ale- 
yarkhan. Educ : Surat and Bombay. 
Started career as Sub-Inspector of 
Police in Bombay City C.I.D. and gradually 
went through all grades of the City C.I.D. 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service in 
1928, and has since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police in charge Special Branch of the 
Bombay C.I.D. Received medal of the Royal 
Victorian Order from H. I, M. the Klnu- 
Emperor, 1912; created Khan Saheb, 1912 ; 
Khan Bahadur, 1910 ; Kaisar-I-Hind Medal, 
First Class, 1923 ; appointed Justice of the 
Peace, 1924 ; appointed Companion of the 
Inu)erial Service Order, 1926 ; appointed 
Officer of the Moat Excellent Order of the 
British Empire, 1931 ; C.I.E., 1938. Retired 
November 1936. Now Estate Manager 
of His Highness the Aga Khan and Prince Aly 
Khan. Address: Dhun Villa, 21 Pall Hill, 
Bandra. 

PETIT, Sir Dinshaw Manookjee, 3rd Baronet. 
cr. 1890 ; b. 24 June 1901 ; s. of Sir Dinshaw 
Manockjee Petit, 2iid Baronet, and Dinbai, 
d. of Sir J. Jeejeebhoy, 3rd Baronet, E. father 
1933 ; m. 1928, Sylla, d. of late R. I). Tata ; 
one s. one d. Educ. : St. Xavier’s, Bombay ; 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, (’ailed to Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1926. Heir: s. Nusserwanjee 
Dinshaw Petit, b. 13 Ausr. 1934. Address : 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, Jbhanoir, Merchant, and until recently 
Mill-owner and agent for the Petit group 

, ^ mills. 6. 2 1st August 1879. Educ. : St. 
Xavier's College ; Hon. Pre. Magistrate 
(1904-15), Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921>84), Bombay Municipal 
Corporation (1901-30), Bombay Improvement 
Board (1920-30), Bombay Development 
Board (1920-34), Board of the V. J. Technical 
Institute (1913-33), the Indigenous InduatricH 
Committee (1915-17), the Bombay Presidency 
Industrial Committee (1918-25), the Industrial 
IMsputes* (k>minittee (1921), the Excise 
Committee (1921-24), the University Reforms 
Committee (1924-25), the Bombay Provincial 
Franchise Committee (1031), and the Ciom. 
mittees of Management of all the Petit 
Charities and Institutions, Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1028-34) ; Trustee, 
Panee Punchayat of Bombay (1916-84); 




Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimony Oouft, 
Bombay (1900-20); President of the Indiaii 
Merchants’ Chamber (1010-20), of the Bombay 
MiUowners' Association — twice — (1915?1 6 

and 1928-29) aud has served on several other 
Public Bodies. Address : Petit Building i 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

PILLAI, Narayana Raohavan, B.A. (Madras), 
1918; B.A., LL.B., (Cantab.). 1922, Joint 
Secretary, Commerce Department, Goyem- 
ment of India, b. 24th July 1898. m. to 
Kdlth Minnie Arthurs. Educ. : Chrtitian 
(College, Madras, andrTrlnity Hall, Cambridge. 
EnUwed I.C.S. In 1922 and served till 1927 
in the Central Provinces, Assistant Collector 
of Custom, 1927 ; Deputy Director of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, 1929 ; Deputy Secretary 
to the Government of India. Commerce 
Department, 19.31 ; Collector of Customs, 1936 ; 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
1938. Address: Commerce Department, 
Govt, of India, New Delhi and Simla. 

PTLLAY, T. SiVARAMASETF, M.A., B.L., 

First Secretary, Central Board of Revenue. 
b. 24th April 1899 ; Educ. : Madras. Address : 
Central Board of Revenue, New Delhi. 

PILLAY, The Hon. Mr. Vellore lyaswamy 
Muniswamy, Minister of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of Madras, b. 28 Feb. 1889. m. Miss N. 
Parimalakanth Ammal. Edue : Government 
College, Coimbatore. Office Hoad under Messrs. 
Barber and Pascoe, Planting Agents ; Building 
and General Contractor; member, Madras 
Legls. Council, 1926-87: served on all local 
bodies in Nllgirls. Address : Sullivans Gar- 
dens, Mylapore, Madras ; Sath Vilas, 

Ootacamund. 

PODAE, Anandilai, J.P., a towering personal- 
ity in the cotton market, the Senior Partner 
of Messrs. Anandilai Podar & Co., Member 
of the Liverpool and New 
York Cotton Exchanges ; 
many other local and 
foreign Exclianges. Chair- 
nmn, Messrs. Podar Sons 
Ltd. (Agents ; The Podar 
Mills Ltd.; The Shree 
Shaktl Mills Ltd. ; The 
Podar Trading Co. Ltd. 
born at Nawulgarh (Jaipur 
State) 1874. Naturally 
endowed with a keen busi- 
ness acumen and fore- 
thought, soon rose to the front rank in the 
cotton trade and established in a surprisingly 
short period unassailable credit in the maricet. 
Was one of the very few Indian Directors 
in the Bombay Cotton Trade Aseooiatlon. 
Director of the Bombay Cotton Exchange, 
took a leading part in obtaining a proper 
share for India in the cotton trade ; the 
formation of the East India Cotton Assoeia- 
tion owes much to his efforts ; the MarwadI 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cotton 
Association and the Grain and Seeds Brokers* 
Association came into existence laifiigy 
through ills initiative. Director, 

ConUracts Board, 1919-1922 ; Director, BaiA 
India Cotton Association, 1921-1932; Vice- 
President, Marwadi Chamber of Conferee 
1925-1926 ; President, Cotton Brokers, Jkisocia- 
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tioD, 1925-1980; President, the Grain and 
Seeds Brokers^ Association, 1920-1921. 
Is a great social worker with advanced views. 
Self-made, generous-minded and philanthropic, 
takes great interest in the spread of education 
and medical relief. Has spent over 1 ,600,000 
for various charities. Founder and Q'rustee : 
The Anandilal Education Society, Trustee, 
The Santa Cruz Education Society, The 
Lasminarayan Temple, Santa Cruz and many 
others. Addrets : “ Podar Chambers’ , 

Pars! Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

PEADHAN, Sir Govind Balwant, Kt., 
(cf. 1931) B.A., LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) b. 
May, 1874,. m. Eamabai, d. of Mr. P. B. 
Pradhan, retired Asshtant Engineer. Edm. : 
B. J. High School, Thana, Elphinstone College; 
and Govt. Law School, Bombay. Practised at 
Thana; Public Prosecutor of Eolaba, 1907-20; 
for 20 years a member of Thana Municipality ; 
for several years its Vice-President and for 
7 years its elected President ; President, 
Thana District Boy Scouts Movement ; 
elected to the Bombay Council in 1924 ; 
re-elected in 1926 ; Minister of Forest and 
Excise, 1927-28 ; Finance Member of Bombay 
Government, 1928-32 ; Chairman, Reception 
Committee, All Faiths’ Conference, 1932 ; and 
Maha Sabha Conference, Bombay, 1933; 
Conferred title of “The Promoter of Faith ** 
by Shri Jaggadguru Bhankaracharya in 1934 ; 
and Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference, 
Bombay in 1934. Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Provincial Land 
Mortgage Bank, Bombay ; substitute 
Delegate for India for the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, 1937. Address : 
Balvant Baug, Thana, Bombay. 


PBAMATHANATH, Bankrjea, Professor, Dr., 
M,A. (Cal.), D. So. Econ. (Lond.), Barrlster- 
at-Law ; Member, Legislative Assembly ; 
Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1920-35 ; President, Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arte, Calcutta 
Unlveisity. 1931-33 ; b, November 1879. 
Sduo,: at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and Lemdon School of Economics, England. 
Professor In the Bishop’s, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Ohuroh Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913; 
Detegafce to the Oongross of Universities; 
Oxford, 1921 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
cil, 1928-80 ; Fellow, Calcutta University ; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University 
since 1928; Dean Faculty of Arts, Calcutta 
University, 1929-30; l^resldent, Bengal Eco- 
nomic Society, since 1927 ; Member Bengal 
Unemployment Enquiry Committee, 1923; 
President, Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, 1980-87 ; President, Indian Eco- 
nomic Conference, 1930. Vice-President, 
Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal ; Member, 
Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry. Publica' 
iions : A study of Indian Economics, 

Publlo Administration in Ancient India, etc. 
Address : 4A, Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 


PRASAD, 

K.C.S.I. (1! 

C.I.B. (19231 
Member of the VI 


Hos’pZB ^crirwAR Sib Jaodish, 

V (1935), C.9.I. (1931), i 
(1919); M.A. (Oxon.), 
w’s Executive Council, j 


b. Jan. 17, 1890. Edue, : Allahabad Univer- 
sity, Lincoln College, Oxford. Assistant and 
Joint Magistrate; Magistrate and Cdleotor. 
1908-21; Provincial Reforms 0£dcer, 1920; 
Secretary to Government, U.P.. 1921-27 ; 
CJhlef Secretary to Government, U. P., 
1927-1931. Resigned Indian Civil Service, 
April 1933. Home Member to U. P. 
Government, 1933; Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, Ist April 1985. Address : 
Delhi and Simla. ^ 

PRASAD, RaJENDRA, M.A., M.L. b. 8 Dec. 
1884. Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Vakil, High Court, till 1920. Professor, 
Unlv. Law College. Calcutta, 1914-16; Member, 
Senate of Patna University since its founda- 
tion; resigned in pursuance of non-co-operation 
resolution ; Secretary and President, Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committee for several 
years ; President, Bihar Provincial Conference, 
1920 and 1929; Vice-Chancellor, “Bihar Vid- 
yapith,’’ founded Patna Law Weekly; 
General Secretary, Reception Committee, Gaya 
Congress, 1922; l*resldent, 48th Session, Indian 
National Congress, held in Bombay, October 
1034 ; President, Bihar Central Relief 
Committee, President, Quetta Central Relief 
Committee. Karachi, 1935 ; Secretary, All- 
India Parliamentary Committee, 1936 ; 
Member, Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee. The honorary Degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on him by the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad in 1937. Address : Patoa. 

PREMCHAND, SiR Kikabhai, Kt. (1931); 
Financier ; b. April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily. 
Educ. : at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930 ; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address : Premodyan, Byculla ; or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

PRITAM Kunwar Rani comes of the Bed! 
Family of the Punjab and Is the grand daughter 
of sir Baba Khem Singh Bedi. b. 1916. 
Edue. : Queen Mary College, 

Lahore, m. in 1929 tne 
late Raja Jagat Kumar of 
of Sahaspur Bilarl Estate 
in the Moradabad Dist. 
who died of a motor car 
accident in 1933 leaving 
behind a daughter, Raj 
Kumari Indra Mohini. The 
Rani Sahiba is very much 
interested in the present day 
problems and contributes to 
the columns of the “Leader,” 

'* Landholders’ Journal ' and “Feudatory 
and Zamindari India.” Her contributions 
have generally been very thoughtful 
and inspiring. There are few meetings 
of the landholders in the Provinces 
where she is not Invited and where m^bers 
of her class do not look up to her for guidance 
and help in organising public opinion. The 
Court of Wards U. P. have recentiy appointed 
her an Honorary Assistant Manager of her 
own estate. Her manners f»e obumlng 
and her heart stacexo. The Rani Sahiba 
takes great interest in the Ghd IRdVe* 
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ment and la a Lieutenant of the Nainital 
branch. Addnti : Sahaspor Palaoe, Diet. 
Moradabad. 

PUDTJKKOTTAl, HIS HIGHNESS SRI BUIHAl)- 
AHBA Das Baja Bajaqopala tondaiman 
Bahadur, Baja of. b. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Aadrest : 

New Palace. Pudukkottal. 

PUDUMJEE, Nowrojeb ,lBt Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, O.I.E. 6. 1841. Rduc . : 
Poona ColL under Sit Edwin Arnold, wan 
meni. of Bombay Leg. Council ; Promoter 
and Clmirmon of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Addresti Pudumjer 

House, I^Kma. 

PUBSHOTAMDA8 Thakurdas. Sir, Kt. 
(1928), C.I.E. (1910). M.B.E. Cotton Merchant. I 
b. 80th May 1879. Edw,: Elph. Coll. I 
Bombay. Member, Indian Retrenchment Com- j 
mittee; Director, Reserve Bank of India ; Mem- 
ber, Royal Commission on Indian Currency and j 
Finance (1926). Delegate to Round Table 
Conference (1930-33). I*resldent, East India 
Cotton Association. Address : ** Sunceta " 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill. 

QADIR, Khan Bahadur Sheikh, Sir Abdul, 
Kt., cr. 1927 ; Bar-at-Law ; Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore ; formerly Additional 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Lahore ; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, Lahore, 
1923 ; (Deputy President, 1924) ; a Fellow, 
Punjab University, Lahore, b. 1874 ; s. of 
late Sheikii Fatehuddin of Kasur, Punjab, 
India : m. d. of late Sheikh Mohamad 
Umar, Bar-at-Law, Lfihoro ; seven s. one d. 
Educ. : Forman Christian College, Lahore ; 
Lincoln’s Inn. Journalist, as editor The 
Observer and the Makhzan. Lahore, 1896- 
1904 ; study for the Bar in England, 
1904-1907 ; practised as Advocate, 1907- 
1920 ; during which period ho worked as 
Public Prosecutor at Lyallpur for eight yejirs ; 
the Arst elected President of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, Jan.-Sept. 1925, when ho 
resigned the Chair on his appointment as 
Acting Minister for Education, Punjab, on 
termination of that duty, sat on the Committee 
^ Inquiry appointed to examine the J^alls 
Administration in the Punjab ; deputed as a 
full delegate to represent India at the 7th 
t Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926 ; acted as Revenue Member of the 
Executive Council, Punjab Government, 1927 ; 
as Member of Public Service Commission. 
1929 ; Member, Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, 1934-1937 ; Adviser, 1937-89 ; 
PubUeations : The New School of Urdu 
Literature (in English) ; Maqam-l-Khllafat 
(in Urdu). Address : High Court, Lahore. 

RADHAKRISHNAN, SIR 8 ., Kt. (1981), M.A. 
D. IJTT. (Hon,); Professor of Comparative 
Religion, Oxford University 1936. Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltalr. 
Bang George V, Professor of Philosophy 
and President, Post Graduate Council in 
Arts, Calcutta Univeraity, Member of 
the Istemational CommittM on Intellec* 




tual C!o‘operatlon. b, Sth Sept. 1S6S. Situ : 
at the Madras Christian Cotleg* : Wotmme Ume 
Professor of Philosophy, PresMUMf OoUeue, 
Madras. Mysore Univeislw, Uptoft Leottm Jo 
Comparative Bellgion, Man&ester . College, 
Oxford, J^bbert Leotuler, 1029>1980. Pub” 
lieations : Philosophy of Rsbindraiiath 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion in Coiitem> 
porary Philosophy ; Indian I^osophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy «if Uie 
UpanJshads ; The Hindu View of Life ; 
Religion we need ; Kalkl, or the Tutnire of 
Civilisation ; ** East and West In Reltgloxi on 
“An Idealist Vlfew of Life*': article 
Indian Philosophy In Encyclopeedla Brttao- 
nlca, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion In Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc. Addrete: 
University, Waltalr. 

RAPIUDDIN Ahmad Maui VI, Sir, Kt, (1082); 
Bar-at-Law, J.F. Bduc : Deccan College, 
Poona and University College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Tem^e In 
1892 ; Fraotised for some years at the iMvy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Ceriury ; 
The Times, and The Pail MaU OeueUe; 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamcmd Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1009 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1028 and re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov, 1080, 
resigned in 1982. Address: Poona. 

RAGHAVENDRA RAO, B., Barristor-at-Law. 
Educ, ; Bilospur and England. Practised as 
lawyer in Bilaspur. Ex-Piesident, Provincial 
Congress Committee. Ex-Leader, Swarajya 
Party ; twice Minister, C.P. Government ; 
appointed Home Member in 1030 ; Acting 
Governor 1036 ; Elected Member, (3. P. 
Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; Chief Minister, 
C. P. Govt., April to July, 1937. Adviser to 
Secretary of State for India (1939). Address : 
BUaspur, C.P. 

RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SiNOH, The Hon*BLB 
Raja, Sir, Kt., M.C.S., of Monghyr (Bihar). 
b. November 1882, is an lUustrious Halhaya 
Kshtriya family of Zemin- 
dars, honoured with the 
high distinction of “ Raja “ 
four times in three genera- 
tions. Raja Raghunandan 
Prasad Singh has enriched 
its noble traditions by his 
manifold personal vurtues 
and his remarkable public 
services. The temple of 
Love at Monghyr and Sri 
Radhamohan Temple at 
Brindaban (Muttra) built 
and endowed at a total cost of Rs. §,8^000 
are unmistakable monuments BMa 
Raghunandan's devotion to reUglon. His 
inexhaustible patience, indefatigable In- 
dustry and rare administrative abtilty 
enable him to manage his 
zemindary and other business single 
handed. He was the sole elected representa- 
tive of B. & O. land-holders In the l^iidfiitive 
Assembly for two successive terms and was 
one of the two elected representatlvss of 




B. & O. Non-Mubaminadaii Constituency 
in the Council of State. A Knighthood was 
conferred on him by His Majesty the King 
Emperor in June 1936. His public charities 
have run into seven figures. The Stephenson 
Male Ward and the X-ltay Installation in the 
Monghsrr Sadr Hospital, the Leper Asylum 
at Bhagalpur, his large recurring contributions 
to the Delhi Baby show, his handsome 
donation to the Imperial Leprosy Belief 
Fund are but a few of a formidable list of 
public benefactions standing to his credit. 
His gifts in the cause of education in his 
native town and outside have been equally 
numerous and princely. He is the chief 
patron of the All-India Haihaya Kshtriya 
Mahasabha. Kumar Sachinandan Prasad 
Singh a bright and promising boy of 17 years 
is his son and heir. Addresi : Monghyr. 

BAHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M,A., LL.D., 
(1919). K.C.S.I. (1924) President. Legislative 
Assembly, h. September, 1867. m. Nisar 
Fatima Pegum. Edtic: Gk)vemment High 
School, Hidnaporc. Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. Called to the Bar (Middle Temple ) 
1890; practised as Advocate, Calcutta; 
l^residency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03; 
Appointed Judge, Madras High Court; 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908. 
Member of the B. Commission on Public 
Services, 1918-16 ; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publvcntion : “ Principles 

of Mahomedan Jurisprudence.” Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 
1020-26 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
1926-29; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party; Member, Legislative Assembly 1931; 
Leader of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly from 1931; leader of the" Opposition” 
in the Assembly, 1931-34; Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in England. 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
since January 1935 ; Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference, 1935. Address : 217, Lower 

Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

RAHIMTOOLA, Fakal Ibeahim, B.A., J.P., 
G.C.I.E,, President, Indian Tariff Board, 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1919-1080 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust, 
1921-1030 : Member of the Committee of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1921-1930 ; 
Member, Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways, Railway Board ; Member, Haj 
Inquiry Committee, 1029 ; Chairman, 
Reception Committee of the Bombay 
Presidency Muslim Educational Conference, 
etc.. Secretary, All-India Minorities 
Conference ; Member, Central Broadcasting 
Advisory Council; Director, Tata Iron & 
Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile Acceptance 
Ckurporatlon ; Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1926-1930, appointed Memb^ of 
the Indian Tariff Board, 1930. Appointed 
Acting President of the Indian Tariff Board, 
November 1932. President, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1936 ; Member of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1987 ; recipient of 
Cmonation and Silver Jubilee Medals: 
oonduoted several iinquirie as Member and 


f President of the Indian Tariff Board from 
1930-1938. Address: ” Ismail Building,” 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA. SIR iBRAHm, G.B.E., K.GJJ., 
C.I.E.. G.B.E. (1935). 5. May 1862 ; joined his 
elder brother Mr. Mahomedbhoy Rahlmtoola 
in 1880; entered Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion in 1892 ; President of Corporation 1899. 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from, '*898 ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899-1916 ; 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 1912 ; 
President, Fiscal Commission, 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay Executi\e Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government, 1918- 
1 023 ; President, Legislative Council, 1923- 
1026; Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931); resigned in 1933. Address: Fedder 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAIKUT, The Hon. Me. Pbasanna Dev, 
M.L.A,, Minister for Excise and Forest, 
Govt, of Ben^l ; Sole proprietor of tlie 
Baikunthapur Baj Estate in the district of 
Jalpaiguri. h. 1803 ; m. in the Lakhipur 
family In Assam ; Edue : Rajkiimar College, 
Raipur (C.P.). Devoted best part of his life 
In promoting industries and banking in the 
Province ; a member of the Bengal Leg. 
Council for the last 15 years. Address : 
21, Mullen Street, Calcutta. 

RAI8MAN, The Hon. Sir ABRAHAM JEREMY 
C.S.I., (1938), C.I.E., (1934), Kt. (1939), 
Finance member, Government of India b. 
19th March 1892. m. to Ranee Mary Kelly 
Edue. at Leeds University and Pembroke 
(College, Oxford (John Locke Scholar, 1916); 
.Toinod I.C.S., 1916 ; Served in Bihar and 
Orissa till 1022 ; Customs Department, 
Bombay and Calcutta, 1922-28 ; Com- 
missioner of Income Tax, Punjab 1928-81, 
Joint Secy,, Commerce Dept., 1931-34; 
Member, Central Board of Revenue 1934-36; 
Additional Secy. Finance Dept. 1936-38. 
Director, Reserve Bank of India, 1937. 

Address: The Secretariat, New Delhi and 
Simla. 

RAJ Kanwar, Lala, M.A., P.C.S. (retired). 
Chief Minister, Patna Stat«, since Oct. 1936. o. 
March 81, 1882. Educ. : Forman Christian and 
Law Colleges, Lahore ; Arnold Gold Medallist 
and Gulab Singh-Denzil Ibbetson Diamond 
Jubilee Purseman (Punjab University, 1902) ; 
was for short periods on the professorial staff 
of the Central Training College and Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, 1903. Held 
appointments in the Judicial end Revenue 
Departments and os Munsiff In the Punjab, 
1903-12. Deputed to Gwalior State as 

Personad Assistant to Settlement 

Commissioner, 1913; Under-Secretory, 
Political Department, 1915 ; Oflloiating 

Deputy Secretary, Political Department, 
1916 ; Officiating Member, Bench Appeal 
Mai (Revenue), 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Customs and Excise, 1918 ; Officer on Speww 
Duty, Political Department, 1918. 
to Punjab Civil Service, 1919. PoUtlcal 
Secretary, Gwalior State ' 1920 ; Mana^, 
Gwalior State Trust, 1923 ; Private Seerw^ 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 

Forei^ and Political Minister, 1036 ; 
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Reverted to Punjab Civil Service, 1027: 
Officer on Specif duty in the Punjab Civil 
Secretariat, 1027*28 ; Under-Secretory to 
Government Punjab in the Local Sell-Qovem- 
ment and Revenue Departments, 1020-31 ; 
Secretary, Punjab Sources of Revenue 
Committee, 1931 ; Sub-Divislonai Officer, 
Additional District Magistrate, etc., 1032-36. 
I^icatiom ; (1) Miscellany— A Collection of 
Political Odds and Ends chiefly relating to 
Gwalior and (2) Note on GwaJior Treaties, 
and (3) Model Bye-Laws Under the Canton- 
ments Act. Address : Balangir, Patna State, 
Orissa. 

RAJA, Tribhovandas Jaqjivakdas, M.A., 
LL.B., Ex-Dewan, Porbandar State, b. 6th 
November 1893. m. Miss Taralaxrai R. 
Khandodia. Educ. : Bahadurkhanjl High 
School, Junagad, Bahaud- 


din College, Junagad ; 
Wilson College, Bombay 
and Governraont Law 
School, Bombay. Lecturer 
in History in Wilson 
College (1914-16) ; Naib 
Dewan and Sarnyayndhiah, 
Wankaner State (1917-20) ; 
Deputy Revenue Com- 
missioner, Junagad State 
(1920-21) ; Hiizur Personal 
Assistant and Revenue 
Minister, Limbdi State (1921-1930); appointed 
Dewan, Lunawada State (1930) ; appointed 
Foreign and Political and Finance Minister, 
Bikaner. January (1933) ; revert^ to 
Lunawada, July (1933); appointed Dewan, 
Porbandar State, August (1934); created a 
Tami Sirdar (Dowdi) of the Porbandar State, 
July 1986. Retired with grunt of a special 
Var^^hasan (annuity for life) — November 1938. 
Address 81, Shlvaji l ark, Cadcll lUi., 
Bombay, 14, 

RAJAH, M. C. Rao Bahadur, M.L.A. Madras. 
After a brilliant educational career in the 
Madras Christian College he started life as a 
school master in 1905. In 1917, he led a 
deputation on behalf of the Depressed Classes 
before the late Rt. Hon. E. 8. Montague. 
He gave evidence before the Public Services 
Commission and the Indian Franchise 
Committee ; was nominated to the Madras 
Council in 1919 and continued as a 
member till 1926. In 1927 he was nomi- 
nated to the Central Legislative Assembly 
and was a member of that body till 1937. 
He was a member of the Indian Central 
Committee of the Simon Commission 
and visited England in connection with 
the new reforms. He has been the 
elected President of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association since 1926; presided 
over the All-India Depressed Classes 
Conferences in Nagpur, Delhi, Gurgaum, 
Simla and Bombay and took a prominent 
part in the Poona Pact. For a short period 
in 1987 he was Minister for development, 
Madraa. b. June 17, 1883. Addrsu: 

“ Liffiegro,” St. Thomas Mt., Madras. 

lAJAGOPALACHARIAR, TllE HON. MR. C., 
B. A., B.L., Premier, Government of Madras 
ui charge of Home and Finance portfolios ; 


b, 1879 In a village near Hosnr, Salem Distilot ; 
Edue : Central CoU^, Bangalore, Bresideney 
Ckfllege and Law College, Madias.; ioti^isd 
Bar In 1900; (had a lucrative maotloe At 
Salem, Joined Rowiatt^ Act Satyagralia ‘ 
campaign, 1919 and the Non-<M>-opaca;tle]i 
movement in 1920; Edited Mr. Gandhi's 
paper Young Indio during the lath's 
Imprisonment. Gei^eral Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress, 1021 to 1022 and 
Member, Working Committee of the OonirlMS 
throughout the Non-co-operation oanpajgn; 
Member of theCounclii of the All-India Boners 
Association from the beginning np to 1026 ; 
Secretary, Prohibition League of India : 
Member-in-charge, Anti-drink campaign of 
the Indian National Congress. For many 
years Director of the Dakshln Bharat Hindi 
naohar Sabha; conducts a village Ashram 
for reviving hand-spinning and abolition of 
untouchabillty. Took charge of the Presi- 
dentship of the Indian National Congress after 
the conviction of Dr. Kitohlew but hailed 
over the presidentship to Babu Bajendra 
Prasad in view of developments arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi's fast on untouchability-removal 
issue. Member, All -India W orking Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, and Presi- 
dent, Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee till 1986. Elected to the Madras 
Leg. Assembly from the University consti- 
tuency. Unanimously elected Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislature. 
Publications : Some Tamil short stories and 
books on Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Bhaga- 
vad-Glta and Upanishads and * Chats Behmd 
Bara ' ; also written a * Prohibition Manual ’ 
containing all about the drink and drug 
problem in India. Address : Batiullah Road, 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras. 

EAJAN, Sir P. T., Kt., B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law, M.L.C. b. 1802. Edue, : Ley’s School, 
Cambridge, Jesus College, Oxford, called 
to the Bar in 1917 (Inner Temple). Went to 
England in 1909 and returned to India In 1919 
and commenced practice in Madura. Elected 
to the first, second and third Madras 
Legislative Councils by Madura (General- 
Rural) constituency when on all the three 
occasions he topped ttie polls: fourth time 
he was elected to the Council unopposed ; 
Member of S.I.L.F. ; a commissioned officer 
of the Indian Territorial Force. Address : 

“ Palayam House,” Tallakulam, Madura. 

RAJAN, The Hon. Dr. T. 8. Boumdara, 
M.Il.C.8.. L.R.C.P. (London), 1911. Minister. 
Public Health and Religious Endowments, 
Government of Madras, b. August 1880. 
Edue: St. Joseph's College, Trichiaopoly, 
Medical Collie and Medical School. Madras. 
Middlesex Hospital, Loudon. Government 
service in Burma lor three months in 1905 ; 
Practitioner in Rangoon till 1914; Praotl^ 


work;bailt B^an CUnlo— a private Gsmcr) 
Hospital with X-Ray and medical and surgidtl 
units. Publieations : A number of msmeed 
and surgical papers and some small treatises 
on religion and nationaUsm. Address : 
Minister, Government of Madras; Fort 8t. 
George, Madras, 
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UT,. Jaksabab H., F.E. Econ. S. (Lond.), 
j p ^ Government Contrac ■ 
tor, Landlord, a keen 
Boclal worker, a member 
of various leading Sports 
and social Clubs, born in 
November 1904 ; Educated 
at Bombay. Addrest • 
Pnrshottam Nivas, New 
Queen’s Hoad, Bombay. 

EAJWADE, HAJOR-GENIillUL Sabbab Uaja 
Ganpat Bao Baghunath, C.B.B., Shaukat 
Jung, ICBBhlr-i'Kbas Bahadur, Army Minister, 
Gx^or Government, b. 

January 1885, e. at \ ictoria 
College, Lashkar. Commis- 
sioned Captain by His 
Highness Maluiraja Boindia 
In 1908 in the third Gwalior 
Imperial Service Infantry, 
appointed honorary A.D.C. 
to His Highness, 1006 and 
Adjutant-wneral, Gwalior 
Army, 1900 ; Colonel in 
1910: Commanded composite 

Gwalior Imperial Service 

Infantry Beglment at the Coronation 
Durbar in 1911, receiving the Coronation 
Modal. In 1912 was honoured with the 
privilege of driving under the Palace portico, 
and awarded the Gwalior Medal, as well as 
the privilege of a seat on the Ghashia in 
Durbar. On 2drd May 1913 he was appointed 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army, and a 
member of His Highness’ Council. In re- 
cognition of War Services, the title of Shaukat 
Jung was conferred on him, and on 18ih 
January 191 7 he was appointed honorary A.D.O. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches during the War 
and in 1918 His Majesty the late King Emperor 
was graciously pleased to confer on him the 
rank of Captain in the British Army, G.B.E. 

><Military Division) 1019. Succeeded to the 
estate and licreditary titles of his father, Nov. 
1920: He is a first-class Sardar of the Deccan 
and holds Second Seat in the U. P. Durbar. 
Ifojctt-Genoral, Gwalior Army, 1921. In 1030, 
lA.-Col(mel in 10th K. G. O. Lancers Indian 
Amy. Member, Indian Military College 
Ciommlttee, permanent member, Standing 
Army Experts Committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. A 
Donat cf the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Promoted Associate Commander of the same 
order by His Majesty the King on 19th 
November 1987. Awarded Jubilee Medal 
in 1985 and Coronation Medal, 1087. 

BAM, THE Hon. Sir Sita, M.A.,LL.B,, D.Litt,, 
Bai Saheb (1919), Bai Bahadur (1023), Knight 
Bachelor (1981), President of the U.P. I^. 
Council. 6. 12th Jan. 1885 ; tn. Srimati 
Basudevi, sister of Lai Jagan Nath Aggarwal, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, Lahore ; 
Edue : Meerut, Allahabad. Member, Munici- 
pal Board (1910-20), Chairman, Education 
Com., and Vlce-Chaiman ; Hon. Secretary, 
Meerut College (1023-84) and Trustee for life 
ainoe 1007: Hon. Sec., Devanagri High 
School (1918-87)'; Hon. Sec., LyaU Library, 


Town Hall, Meerut, since 1911 ; elected 
member U. P. Leg. Council (1921-86) ; Presi- 
dent, U. P. Leg. Council (1925-36) ; member. 
Executive Council, Allahabad University, for 
several years; member, Executive Council, 
Hindu University ; founder of Depressed 
Class schools and Sevak Mandal at Meerut; 
member, Indian National Congress (1905-19). 
Address : Meerut, Lucknow. 

RAMDAS Pantulu, V., B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Madras, b. Oct. 1873. Edue: 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coun- 
cil of State since 1925, L^der of the Swarajist 
Party in the Council of State since 1926, :^esl- 
dent, Madras Provincial Co-operative ]^uk 
Ltd., President, Madras Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Union and President South IndiaCo-opera- 
tive Insurance Society Ltd., Member of Senate, 
Madras University ; President, Indian Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks Association and 
All-India Co-operative Institutes* Associa- 
tion ; Member, Central Committee, Inter- 
national Co-oi)€rative Alliance, Louden ; 
Delegate to the 14th International Co-opera- 
tive Congress held in September 1034 in Lon- 
don ; Member, Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee ; Member of the Govern- 
ing body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Besearch; Member, All-India Cton- 
gress Committee and President, Mt^ras 
Andhra District Congrees Committee. 
Publications : Commentaries on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address : 
Earhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 

BAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Boyal Eco- 
nomic Society (London), Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Bamnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Besearch. b. 1894. m, Kamlabai d. S. 
Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur. Edue : Madras 
Christian College, and Madras Law 
College, Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1024-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1926-20); Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1025 
to 1027. Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. PuUien- 
Hons : “A National System of Taxation,” 
” Monetary Beform in India” ; *' Law 

of Sale of Goods in India.” ” Commentary 
on the Beserve Bank of India Act." “Beservo 
Bank and Agricultural Credits.” Address : 
Lakshmi VUasom, Sandaipet Street, Madura, 
S. India. 

RAMAKBISHNA Beddi, ThamballapaUE 
NALLAPA BEDUI, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., Vakil. 
b. Aug. 1800. m. Syamalamma. Edue. 
Christian College, Madras, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, District Board, 
Chittoor ; Member, District Board, Municipal 
Board, Chittoor; Hon. Asstt. Begtetrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Chittoor ; Secretary , 
Dist, C!o-oi>erative |'64eratio^4 phltlopr ; 
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President, Temple Committee, Chlttoor ; 
President, Taluka Board, Madanappale ; ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1930-1984; 
Secretary, Democratic Party, Legislative 
Assembly; President, District Board, Chlttoor. 
Elected to the Madras Legislative Assembly, 
1037, Address : Chlttoor, Madras Province, 

EAMAN, Sm Chandeasekhara Venkata, Kt., 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D. (Frioburg), Hon. LL.D., 
(Glasgow, Hon. D.Sc. (Paris) F.E.S, Nobel 
Prize for Physics (1030). 6. 7th November 
1880. m. Lokasundarammal. Educ .* A.V.N. 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency Collie, 
Madras. Officer, Indian Finance Dapt., 1907-17. 
British Association Lecturer^ (Toronto), 1024 ; 
Eesearch Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924 ; Mateucci Medallist, Eome. 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Eoyal Society 
(1980), Hon. Fellow, Zurich Phys. Soc. Eoyal 
Hungarian Acad, and Eoyal Irish Acad, and 
Eoyal Phil. Soc., Glasgow. Pvblicalions : 
Molecular Diffraction of Light ; Music 
Instruments and numerous scientific papers 
in Indian British and American Journals. 
President. Indian Academy of Sciences, 
1984. Address: Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 

EAM Saean Das, Lala, Honoueadle Eai 
Baiiadue, r.T.E., Kaiser- I-Hlnd Gold Medal 
(1914) ; Chairman, (Council of State ; Leader 
of Opposition in the Council, b, Lahore, 
November, 1870 ; son of 
Eai Bahadur Lala Mela 
Earn, M.L.C.,Puniab(1912- 
1920) ; Government Dele- 
gate to Eeserve Bank Com- 
raitteo to London ; is Direc- 
tor, Imperial Bank of India ; 
Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd. (Punjab 
Branches) ; Chairman, 
Indian Institute of Bankers 
(Punjab Branch) ; Director, 
British India Con>oration, Ltd., CawnrK)re ; 
Director, Indian Trans-Continental Airways, 
Ltd.; cx-Chalrman, Northern India Cliainber 
of Commerce ; Northern India Chamber i 
of Commerce Delegate to the Federated 
Chambers of British Empire Session, 1933, in 
London; Member, All-India Landholders' 
Association ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior State 
Economic Board of Development; Director, 
Concord of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Proprietor, Mela Earn Cotton Spinning A 
Weaving Mills, Lahore; Member, Punjab 
Government Development Board ; Director, 
Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. ; Chairman, 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Sanatana Dharma Pratinidld 
Sabha : President, Sanatana Dharma College 
Managing Committee, Lahore; Member, 
•Managing Committee, Punjab Chamber of 
Ckmamerce^ Delhi and Northern India Chamber 
Commeroe, Lahore. Address: Lahore. 




EAMASWAMI Aiyab, The Hon. Sir 0. P.. 
K.C.I.E., cf. 1925; C.I.E. 1928; Dewan of 
Travanoore since 1986; Fellow of Madtae 
University; b. 12 Nov. 1879, o. •. id late 
0. E. Pattablll Ramayyar, 

Vakil, High Court und 
afterwards a Judge, Madras 
City Court ; m. Sltammal, 
f 7 . d. of C. V. E. Sastri, the 
first Indian Judges in 
Madras; three «. Educ.: 

Wesleyan High School, 

Presidency College, and 
Law College, Madras. 

Joined the Madras Bar, 

1903, and led the original 
side soon afterwards ; 
enrolled specially as 
an Advocate, 1923 ; Fellow of University, 19i2 ; 
Member of Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
on many committees; Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its AU-lndia 
Secretary, 1917-18 ; Madras Delegate to Delhi 
War Conferonoe ; Trustee ^<ihayappa'fl 
College Trusts, 1914-19 ; gave evidence l^ore 
the Southborough Commission on Indian ]^- 
forms and the Meston Committee on Flnwooe 
also before Mr. Montague and Lord Chelms- 
ford ; gave evidence in Loudon before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1919 ; University Member of Legis- 
lative Council, Madras, 1919 ; Member of 
Committee to frame Rules under Reforms 
Act 1019 ; Member of Legislative Counoll 
under Reformed Constitution for Madras, 
1920 ; Advocate- General for the Presidency, 
1920 ; engaged from 1910 In almost aU heavy 
trials in Madras ; one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1926 and 1927 ; Rappor- 
teur to the League of Nations Committee 
on Public Health, 1927 ; Law Member of 
Madras Government, 1923-26 j Vice-President, 
Executive Council, 1924 ; resigned member- 
ship of Madras Government, Marcii 1928 and 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928 ; delivered the 
Sri Krishna Rajoiidra University Lecture at 
Mysore, 1928 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee, 1928 ; 
member of the Sub-Couimittoe to draft oonsti- 
tution for uniting British India and the Indian 
States in a Federation, 1930 ; Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
E. T. C., 1981, Aoting Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1981 ; Legal and Constituthmal 
Adviser to the Government of Travanomre ; 
Member of the Coiisultative Committee of 
the B.T.C. ; delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Delhi University, 1982 ; Tagore Law 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1932; Aoting 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, 1932 ; Cliainnan of the Co m mittee 
appointed by Chamber of Princes to consider 
the White Paper, 1983; Member of the Joint 
Select Committee of ParUument on Tniiii|n 
Reforms, 1938 ; Delegate to W orld EooinOinio 
Conference, 1933 ; drafted a new eon«tlttltioi| 
for Kashmore, 1934 ; Member eff the 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat ' 
Procedure, 1935. Dewan of Travancoic, 
1936 ; Conferred the title of Saohivot^to]^ ** 
by His Highness the Maharaja of !^van0oto. 
was instrumental in implementing tte Thm- 
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f ie Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
936; Chief Commissioner, Travancore Boy 
Soouto ^sociation, 1937 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
l^vancore University, 1937. Was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, 1987. Publications : Contributions 
to various periodicals on political, financial 
and literary topics ; interested in French 
literature. Recreations : lawn-tennis, riding 
and walking. Address: Trivandrum, 

Travancore, India ; The Grove, Mylapore, 
Madras ; Dellsle, Ootacamund, India. 
Clubs : National Liberal, Royal Automobile, 
Madras Cosmopolitan. 

RAMANATHAN, The Hon. Mr. S., M.A., B.L., 
Minister of Public Information, Government 
of Madras, b. 30th December 1 896 ; Educ : 
Pachalyaj)pa*s College, Clnistiau College, Law 
College, Madras. Address : Tyagarayanagar, 
Madras. 


RAME8AM, SIR VBPA, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Educ . : 
Hindu Coll., Vlzagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vlzagapatam from 
1806 to 1900 ;at Madras, 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vlhar, Mylapore, Madras. 


RAMJI PRASAD, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar 
and Pensioner, b. 31 March 1865. Edur,. : 
Sitamarhi, Muzaflfarpur and Patna. 

Ent. Government Service 
as Moharrir, 1883 ; Appt. 
Sub-Registrar, 1885 ; Retd, 
as P. A. to I. G. of llegiatra- 
tioii (B.& 0.), 1921 ; Twice 
acted as Inspector General 
of Registration between 
1918 and 1920. During 

active service associated 
with various public works in 
addition to his own duty 
c.g., in Municipalities, Local 
Boards, District Board and 
Magistrate. Held first 
class Magisterial powers, 1920 — 1939 ; 
Visitor, Sitamarhi Jail since 1928 ; Honorary 
Treasurer, Sitamarhi Central Co-operative 
Bank, 1924-1030 ; President, Sitamarhi 
Municipality, 1930-1933 ; President All-India 
Biahut Mahasabha (Muzaffarpur), 1932 ; 
President, Bub-Divisional Agricultural Advi- 
sory Committee, 1938-1939 ; Made Rai Sahib, 
1916 and Rai Bahadur, 1921 ; Recipient 
of the Silver Jubilee and Coronation Medals. 
Has an only son — Mr. Jagannath Prasad, B.L., 
Pleader. Add : Sitamarhi (Bihar). 
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jlAMPUR, Capt. Hia Highness Alijah 
F A R z A N d-i-Diltizir-i-Daulat-i-Inolishia, 
MUKHI.18-UI)-DAULAU, Nasir-u l . M u lk, 
AHtR-ui-UMaA Nawab, Sir Sated Moham- 
mad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
D. Litt., LL.D., Mustaid Juno. h. 17th 
Nov. 1908. Succeeded 20th June 1930. 
State has areii of 892,54 square miles and 
population 464,919. Permanent Salute 15 
Guns. Address : Ranipur State, U.P. 
RAMUNNI Menon, Sir Konkoxh, Kt. cr. 
1933 ; Plwan Bahjrdur 1927 ; M. A. (Cantab); 
LL J). (Hony. Madras), b. Trichur, 14 Sept. | 


1872 ; m. V. K. Kalliani Amma, of Trichur ; 
two s. and one d. Educ, : Maharaja's College, 
Ernakulam ; Presidency College, Madras : 
Christ’s College (scholar), Cambridge. Entered 
the Madras Educ. Demrtmcnt, 1808 ; Prof, 
of Zoology, 1910 ; retired 1027. Connected 
W'ith the Madras University since 1912 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, 1928-34 ; Life Member of 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council on two occasions ; re- 
presented the Madras University at the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire 
at Edinburgh, 1931 ; Chairman, Intcr-Univor- 
sity Board, 1932-33 ; Member , Council of 
State, 1934-30. Address: Vepery, Madras; 
Konkoth House, Trichur, Cochin State, 
South India. 


RANA, Tribhuvanrai D., Rao Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B., Senior Advocate, Federal Court, 
ex. Dewan Junagadh and Radhanpur. b, 1870. 
Educ. : Bahduikhanji High 
School, Junagadh, Wilson 
College and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. 

Appointed Asst. Durbar 
Agent, Alienation Settle- 
ment Office, Junagadh, 

1897 ; Durbar Agent, 1899 ; 
granted by Junagadh State 
hereditary annuity of 
Rs. 360 in 1899 ; Legal 
Remembrancer, Junagadh 
State, 1900-1919; PoUtical 
Secretary, 1920 ; Dewan, 1021-23 ; Shifted 
to Rajkot for practice as pleader, 1024 ; 
Nominated Member, Civil Station Com- 
mittee, Rajkot, 1927 ; Member of Water- 
works Committee ; Vice-Chairman, Bench 
of Hon. Magistrates, 1927-1936 ; Chairman, 
1936. Dewan, Radhanpur State, 1936-1937; 
President, Kathiawar Orphanage, 1937 ; 
President, Panchnath Temple Institute ; 
Honorary Secretary and trustee, Bheth 
Goviiidji Tulsidas’ Thrust Institutes, Rajkot ; 
Honorary Secretary. RedCross Centre, ^jkot; 
Created Rao Saheb, 1931 ; Rao Bahadur, 
1935. Address : Rajkot, C.S. 



RANCHHODLAL, Sir CHINTJBHAI MADHOW- 
lAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. b. 18 
April 1006. s. of Ist Baronet and 
Sulochana, d, of Chunilal Khushalrai. s. 
father, 1016. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumatl, d. of Jhaverilal Bulakhlrara 
Mohta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Heirs: Sons, (1) Udayan, b. 
25 July 1929. (2) Klrtidev, b. 15 March 1932. 
A da?i. h. 1926 ; d. 1927. Address .* ** Shanti* 
kuuj,” Shahlbag, Ahmedabad. 


RANGACHARIAR, DBWAN BAHADUR 
Tiuuvknkata, B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1926). 
Vukil, High Court, Madras. b. 1865. m. 
Pouuammal, d. of S. Rajagopala Alyengar of 
Srlrangam. Educ. : 8 . P. G. College, 

Trichinopoly ; Law College, Madras. Schobi- 
inaster, for 3 years; enrolled as Vakil, High 
Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law College, 
1898-1000; Member, Madras Corporatilon, 
since 1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 
1916-1019; Elected Member, Leg. Asseittbly 
till 1935 ; Member, Indian Bar Cmmlttee; 
Mercantile Marine Committee; Eshcf 
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Committee ; Eiected Dy. President, Leg. 
Assembly ; Member, Indian Colonies 
Committee on deputation at London with the 
Colonial Office ; President, Telegraph 
Committee, 1921 ; Member, Frontier 
Committee ; Chaiman, Madras Publicity 
Board. Kepresented India at the opening 
by H. R. H. the Duke of York of the Federal 
Parliament at Canberra, Australia, 1927 ; 
Chairman, Indian Cinematograph Committee, 
1928. Vice-Chairman, Madras Bar Council; 
Chairman, Army Retrenchment Committee, 
1931. Publications: A book on Village 
Panchayats. Address: Hitherton House, 
Vepery, Madras. 

RANGANATHAM, ARGOT, B.A., B.L., 6. 29th 
Juno 1879. Educ.: Christian and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Entered Government 
Service in 1901 ; resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship in 1915 ; entor^ Legislative Council 
in 1920 for Bellary District, re-elected in 1923, 
1926 and 1930. Went to England as a mem- 
ber of the National Convention Deputation in 
1924. Minister for Development, Madras, 
December 1926 to March 1928; Hon. Sec- 
retary, Young Men’s Indian Association, 
Madras, from 1916; Hon. Ormnising Secretary 
and Treasurer, Reconstruction League, 1928. 
Member, General Council, Theosophical 
Society, 1934. Director, India Sugars and 
Refineries Ltd., Hosepet Commissioner for 
Tirupatl Tirumalal Devasthanams. Public 
cations : Editor, (1923-32) “ Prajabandhu,” 
a Telugu Magazine devoted to the education 
of the Electorate : Author of “ Indian Village 
— as it is." "The World In Distress," 
" India, from a Theosophists Point of 
View." Address : Nandakuti, Adyar, Madras, 
S. ; Tirupatl, S. 

RANGNEKAR, SAJBA SHANKAR, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. Retired Puisne Judge, 
Bombay High Court, b. 20th December 1878 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 1924 ; Acting 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, 1926-1927 and 
again in 1928 ; confirms, April 1929. 
Address : 15, Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

RAN8FORD, Lt.-Col. Alister John, C.I.E., 
June 1936, mentioned despatches, 1918 
(Lt.-Col. Royal Engineers) ; Mint Master, 
H. M.’s Mint, Bombay, b, January 5th, 1895. 
m. to Lucy Torfrida (N6e Walford) 1927. 
Bon 1936. daughter 1938. Educ. at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Commissioned, R. E., 17-7-14, 
European War, 1915-18 in France and Belgium 
(despatches, 1914-15, star, two medals) ; 
Entered Finance Department, Government of 
India, 1924 as Dep. Mint Master, Bombay ; 
Promoted Major, 9-5-29 ; Appointed Mint 
Master, Bombay, 1931 ; Promoted Lieut-Col., 
14-5-37. Address : Mint House, Ballard Road, 
Bombay. 

RAO, The Hon. Dr. U. Rama, President, Madras 
Leg. Council, b. 17th September 1874 ; 
Educ : Madras Christian College and Madras 
Medical College. Medical Practitioner, 
Madras ; Councillor, Ck>rporation of Madras ; 
member, Madras Leg. Council ; member, 
Council of State; resigned membership of 
Coon^ of State in 1930. Was member, 
Madras MedioiU Council and its Vice-Presi- 
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dent ; was Honorary Presidency Magistrate ; 
was a member of the ^ate of the Madras 
University ; was Piealdent of the Indian 
Medical Associiillon ; Editor of " The AntlseP* 
tic " and “ Health". District Supertatem- 
dent, St. John’s Ambulance At'soolatloti, 
Madras ; Organiser, Madras Ambulance 
Corps; Director, United india Life Assur- 
aiice Co., Ltd.; organhed Congress Hospital 
In Madras during the C.D. Movement in 1980* 
Publication : " First Aid in Accidents ", 
"First Aid in Child Birth" and "Health 
Tracts ” (in Engllsdi, Tamil, Telugu and 
Canarese). Address : " Hawarden ", Lauder’s 
Gate Road, Vepery, Madras. 

RAO, Vinayek Ganpat, B.A. (Bora.), 1908, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; allied to the 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French at the 
ElpUiustone College, Bombay, b. 24 Sept., 
1888. m. Miss B, R. Kothare. Edm. : 
Elphinstonc Middle School ; Elpliiiistone High 
Hcliool ; Elphinstoiie College ; St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Grenoble University 
(France) ; Hon. Piofcssor of French at the 
Elphinstone College, 1014-1917, Hon. 
l^rofesBor of French at the Wilson College, 
1014-1917, 1921-1023. Officer d'Academio. 
Prof, of Law at the Government Law College, 
Bombay, 1923-1924 (June) ; Asstt, Law 
Reporters India Law Reports, Bombay Series 
for some time ; Prof, of Frencli at the Eiphin- 
stone College from June 1924. Justice of 
Peace, 1927 ; Ntyninated member of Uie 
Bombay Corporation ; Ex- Chairman of the 
Schools’ (.’ommittoe, Bombay Municipality ; 
District Commissioner, MunlcWl Boy Scouts’ 
Association ; Chairman, Junior R^ Cross 
Society ; Dean of the Fa^ty of A^s, 
Bombay University ; Lieutenant in the 
University Training Corps. Address: 347, 
Kalbadovi Road, Bombay (2). 

RASUL, Bbqam Aizaz, Deputy Presidept, 
U. P. Log. Council, m. Syed Aizas Raaul, 
Taluqdar, Jalalpur, Oudh, and member 
Leg. Assembly. Educ: Queen Maiy’s 
College, Lahore. Sole elected woman member 
of the U. P. Legii^latlve Council; Unani- 
mously elected Dy. President of the Council ; 
member of the Sandila Municipal Board ; 
Vice-President of the All-lndla Women's 
Ctonfereuoe: Hon. Secretary, Oudh Ladies’ 
Club ; member of the Lady Haig Needlework 
Guild and U. P. Girl Guides’ AssooUitlon. 
Address : Sandila, Hardoi Diet., Oudh. 

RAU, Sir (Bbnbgal) Narsino, B.A., (Madras), 
B.A. Cantab, C.I.E. (1984), Kt. (1938), I.O.8., 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 29th Fob. 
1887. Educ. : The Presidency College, 
Madras and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Entered the Indian Civil Service, 1910 ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Munmidabad, 
1919-20 ; District and Sessions Judge, Syihet 
and Cachar 1920-25 ; Secretary to the Govt, 
of Assam Legislative Dept, and to the Aasam 
Legislative Council, 1925-88 ; Joint Secretary 
to the Govt, of India Legislative Dept. 1984- 
36 ; Offg. Judge, High Court, Calculi lg35 ; 
on special duty with the Govt, of India fdr the 
revision of the Indian Statute Book, 198i5-^ i 
Officiating Reforms Commiasioner, 1^ ; 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta Jan. 1939. JM. 
Calcutta Oub, 241, Lower Cirottlar Road, 
Calcutta. 
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UAUfIto tlAOHATENDlU, M.A. (Madtas Unlv,)» 
Orated Knight Bachelor in Feb> 1087. b, 
Sft l^a^, 1880. m. Satyabhama Ban Edue. : 
Khtldapilr High School. Mangalore Govt. 
Oollnge and Modtas Ghtisiian College. Entet> 
cd the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
in 1012 as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion, After serving in various accounts 
ofiices» entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Department in 1021, 
After 5 years during which he was Under 
Setretary and Deputy Secretary In that 

Department and was attached to the Lee 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on the 
financial side, joined the Eailway Department 
in 1020. Became Director of Finance in 
1028, and officiated as Financial Commissioner 
of Bailways for the first time in 1029 and was 
appointed substantively to that post in 1082. 
On completion of the prescribed tenure of 6 
years in that post appointed Accountant 
General, Bombay, in 1087. Address: 

Accountant General, Bombay. 

EAVI Peatap Kaeayan Sinoh Bajkttmae, 
is the youngest son of linja Bahadur llaja Braj 
Karayan Singh of Padrauua Baj. b. l^’ebruary 
1920. Educ. : Allahabad University. He, 
along with his brother 

■ Raikuniar Krishna Pratnp 
Narayaii Singh, is the 

Managing Director of the 
Vishnu Pratap Sugar Works, 
Khada. He is a Director 
of the Padraunaraj Krishna 
Sugar Works, Padrauna. He 
is l) 0 trothcd to the youngest 
daughter of General Anauda 
Shamshere Jung Bahadur 

liana son of Late H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Beer Sham- 
shere Jung Bahadur Rana of Nopal. He is 
interested in Tennis, riding and Sitar. Under 
the able guidance of Shree liaja Bahadur the 
young Eajkumar promises to bo a good 
administrator. Address : Padrauna Baj, P. 
O. Padrauna, Dist. Gorakhpur. 

BAZA Ali, Syed Sir, B,(\E. (Kt. 1035), 
Ex-B.A., LL.B. (Allahabad University), h. 
20 April, 1882. Edur. : Government Higli 
School, Morodabad and Mahomodan College, 
Aligarh. Started practice in Moradabad, 
1908 ; elected as Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council, 1912, 1910 and 1020 ; elected Trustee 
of Aligarh College ; took active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1016 ; 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified 
himself with Swaraj and Khllafat movements < 
but strougly differing from non-co-operation* 

? rogrammo ; became independent in politics 
920 ; member of Council of State 1021-1026 ; 
elects member of Delhi University Court; 
was member of North West Inquiry Committee 
and signed majority report; headed two 
deputations of Moslem members of Indian 
L^islature to Viceroy in 1022 and 1023 in 
connection with Turkisli question ; President, 
All-India Moslem League, Bombay Session, 
December, 192i ; Member, Govt, of India's 
Deputation to South Africa, (1925-1026). 
Substitute Delegate Government of India's 
Delegation to Assembly of League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1029. Agent of the Government of; 


India, 1985-88. Publiccdions : Essays On 
Moslem Questions (1012) ; “ My Impressions 
of Soviet Bussla ’* (l030)k Address : 

Moradabadi 

HAT, Sn Pbofulla c&akdra, Kt., CJ.E., D.fle. 
(Edin.), Pb. D. (Oal.), Paltlt Prof, of Chemistry t 
Univ. (?oIi. of 8 c., Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1801 > 
Educ, : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Unlv. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc., 1887; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Unlv., 1008 ; Hon. D.8c., Durham Unlv., 1012. 
Presideot, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society ; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Oheraioal and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: College of Science, 
Calcutta. 

BBADYMONEY, SIR JEHARGIB COWA 8 JI 
Jbhanqir; su Jbuanqir. 

llEDDI, SiH Venkata Kurma. (See under 
Venkata Kuema Beddi.) 

UEDDY, C. Bamalinoa ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Andhra University, 1028-30 and since 1086 ; 
Member, Legislative t'ouncil of Madras since 
1035 ; nominated to Upper Chamber of New 
Provincial J.cglslature, 1087 ; «. of C. Bama- 
swanii Beddy of Kattamuohi in Chlttoor 
District. b. 1880 ; unmarried. .* 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1902-1906; 
Government of India Scholarship to England ; 
Ist class in History Tripos ; Vice-President of 
Cambridge Union Society, 1006 ; being the 
only Indian to be elected to that office ; 
Secretary of Cambridge University Liberal 
Club ; toured In America, 1906 ; second tour 
to England and America, and tour in Europe, 
Canada, Japan, Phillipincs, and Hong-Kong, 
1913-14 ; Principal, Maharajahs (College, 
Mysore, 1916-18 ; Inspector-General of Educa- 
tion in Mysore, 1918-21 ; resigned office, 
1921 ; Member of the All-India Advisory 
Board of Education, 1921 ; Deputy Leader 
and Organiser of the United Nationalist Party, 
1924; Hon. D. Lltt., 1936. Publications: 
Speeches on University Boform ; Political 
Economy in Tolugu, for which the Madras 
University Prize for a work of modern interest 
in Telugu was awarded ; Enquiry into the 
Principles of Poetry (Telugu). Recreation : 
Tennis. Address : Andhra University, 

Waltair, 8. India ; Padma Prabhasa Chittoor, 
N.A., S. India ; Bedford, Bangalore, S. India. 

HEED, SIR STANT.BT. Kt., K.D.E., LIO). 
(Glasgow), M.P. Aylesbury Division 
1938, Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1023. 5. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1001, Lilian, d. of J<ffin Haimffirey Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, I9b7; 
Sp. Oorrespdt., Times of India and Daih 
Chroniele throush famine districts of India. 
1000 ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1005-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1007, and Persian Golf, 1007; Jt. Hon. Sec-* 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardlnge Memorials; Ex, Lt.-Col. Comtudg- 
Bombay L, H. Eoiffeseilted Western India 
at Imp. Ftess Confoe., 1900. Addm^: 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square Hottsei 
Fleet Street, London, E. €.4. 
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HISID, His Exobllsnot Sir Robrrt Nsn., If. A. 
(Oion.), K.C.S.I., Kaiaar-i-Hlnd Gold 

Hedal, 1024» Governor nf Assam, b, ] 5 July 
1863. m. Amy Helen Disney, 1009. Educ ; 

Malvern and Bratenose 
Coll., Oxford ; I.C.S., 1900; 
arrived in India, 1007, 
Asst. Magte., Bengal ; 
Under-Seoretary, 1911*14 ; 
I.A.E.O., 1910*10: Magte. 
and Colleotor, 1020*27. 
Secretary, Agrieultura and 
Industries Department, 
1027-28 ; Commissioner, 
Bajshalii Division, 1930; 
OiTg. Chief Secretary, 
1030*31 ; Member of Execu- 
tive Council, Bengal, from Jan. 1034. 
Governor of Assam, 1937-88; Governor of 
Bengal, from 25th June 1088 to 24th October 
1938. Governor, Assam, from 25th October 
1938. Addre»t: Government House. Shillong ; 
The Warren, Therpeness, Suffolk. 

iiEILLY, Lieut. -Colonel SibBbrnardRawdon, 
K.C.M.G. (1034) ; C.I.E. (1026) ; O.B.E. (1018), 
Governor and Commander-In-Chief, Aden, 
since April 1987. b. 25th March 1882. Edue. : 
Bedford School. Joined Indian Army, 1002, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1006 : 
served in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments. Officiated as Political Resident. 
Aden, 1025 and 1026, and Resident and 
Gommander-in-Chlcf, Aden, in 1030 and 1081. 
Appointed Resident and Commander-In- 
Chief in March 1931, and Chief Com- 
missioner, Aden, In April 1032. Appointed 
His Majesty’s Commissioner and Plenl- 

? >tentiary to His Majesty the King of the 
emen in December 1033 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yemen in February 1934. 
Address : Government House, Aden. 



REILLY, Henry D’Aroy Cornelius, 
Chief Justice of the High Com't ot 
Mysore, 1034, b. 15th January 1876. 
m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1003). Edue.: Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 ; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925 
and 1926; Temp. Addl. Judge, 1927; Per- 
manent Judge, 1928. Address .* Hillside, 
Palace Road, Bangalore. 


REMEDIOS, MonsionoR James Dos, B.A., 
J.F. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
(1029); Chaplain, St. Teresa’s Chapel and 
Principal. St. Teresa’s High School since 
1004. Diocesan Inspector of School^ 1020, 
b. 9th August 1875. Edue. : at St. Xavier’s 
‘ College and. at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon. Address: St. Teresa’s Chapel, Girganm, 
Bombay. 


RICHMOND, Sir (Robert) Daniel, Kt., (June, 
1980), C.I.E. (June 1982). b. 29 Oct. 1878. m. 
K^ca, only d. of Sir James Davy, K.O.B. 
Educ.: Royal Indian Engineering (College, 
Ooop^S Hill. Joined Indian Forest Service, 
Nov. 1901, «ei red in various oamcltles includ- 
i^ Frinolpa), Madras Forest C(^ge ; Asst. 


Inin;»ot<M*General of Forests to OovarnEiMiit 
of India. 1919-1022 ; Conservatev of Forests* 
1028 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, 1027. 
Retired, 1932; appointed Member, Madvos 
Servioes ConfSnlssion ; Chairman, 1924. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

R1VBTT43ARNAO. JOHN Tbui&ow, retired 1^. 
Intpr.-Oeperal of PoHoe, Eastern Biniml aid 
Assam, 2nd t, of late Charles Forbes Bleett* 
Comae, Bengal Civil Servloe, and trr.t. U 
Sir James RlvettCsnise, Bart., Govemrof 
Bombay. 1838^1. K 1866. m, 1887, lim 
Emily, a. of late HI H. Brownlow and tms 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police. 1877, retired 1911, served In 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lushai Ex^ition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address : 
Shillong, Assam. 


IIIZVI, Sybd Wakil Ahmap, B.A., LL.B., 
C.B.E. (1934) ; Advocate, Minister, Interim 
Ministry. b. Nov. 1885. Edue. : Govt, 
(’ollege, Jubbulpore, M, C..C. Allahabad and 
Morris College, Nagpnr. A staunch Advocate 
of Hlndu-Moslein unity and a nationalist In 
politics ; entered Legislative Connoil, 1927 ; 
elected President, Legis. Council, 1931. 
Address : Raipur, C.P. 


RIZVI, Syed Ahmad Husain, Khan Bahadur, 
M.B.E., M.L.C., U.P., is a leading semindar, 
business magnate, and Is a honorary special 
first class life Magistrate. 

He is a former Chairman 
and Trustee of the Luck- 
now Improvement Trust, 
ex-senior Vioe-Chaimuin 
i of the Lucknow Municipal 
Board, and ex-member of 
the Northern India Local 
Board of Indian National 
Airways Ltd,, Delhi, is the 
Proprietor of Messrs. 

Ahmad Husain Dildar 
Husain, Betel -Tobacco 
Manufacturers, Lucknow. 

He was appointed as a member of the Benares 
Municipal Inquiry Committee in 1931 ; is a 
Director of the*Camplerganj Sugar Mills lAd., 
the Pipraich Sugar Mills, Ltd., and the Sltapur 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd. He Is also a 
member of the Advisory Local Board of the 
! Central Bank of India, Ltd,, Lucknow, the 
I Committee of Oriental Studies in Lucknow 
i University, and the Court of the Aligarh 
I Muslim University, Honorary Seoretai^, 

I Mumtaz Orphanage, Lucknow ; is a partner 
in many Miils, and is a member or patron of 
many public institutkms. b. In 1888. 
Address : Abdul Aziz Road, Lucknow, 
U.P. 



ROERICH, PR07BS80R KlOMOLifl 
Commander, Order of Imperim Ri 
St. Stanislaus, St. Anne and 
Commander, First Class of SM 
the Northern Star : French 
Yugoslavian St. Sava I €3. Cha 
Hon. President. Rcorlch Museum, 

Hon. President, Union Intemai, 
le Pacte Rcerich, Bruges, Hon. 
Permanent Peace' Banner Commit, 
York; Hon. Member of Tugoal6vla& 
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ot Art and Science, Vice-President of 
Arohseological Institute of America, Member 
of Academy of Bheims, Sooietaire of Salon 
d Autumne, Paris, b. St. Petersburg, 10th 
Oct. 1874 ; «. of Konstantin Ecerich and Mario 
y. Kalashnikoff. m. 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnlkov, St. Petersburg ; two eona. 
Educ. : School of Law, University of St. 
Petersburg ; Studied drawing and painting 
under Michall O. Mikeshine, also under 
Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arts, St. Petersburg 
and under Cormon and Puvis de Chavannes 
in Paris. Address: Estate in Naggar, Eulu, 
Punjab, British India. 

ROUOHTON, Jambs, B.A. (Oxon.), 1908.- 
C.I.E. (1982), C.S.I. (1938) I.C.S.,Govt. of 
Centra] Provinces, b. 25 Doc. 1885. m, Muriel 
Edith Boas. Educ. : Winchester and New 
College, Oxford; Joined I.C.S. 1909 Central 
Provinces Commission ; Under Secretary, 
1918; Dy. Commissioner, 1919 ; Provincial 
Superintendent of Census Operations, 1920; 
Director of Industries and Registrar Co- 
operative Credit, 1923 ; Dy. Secretary. 
Government of India Department of Com- 
merce, 1926 ; Finance Secretary, C.P. Govern- 
ment. 1928; Commissioner, 1933: Chief 
Secretary, 1933; Temporary Member of 
Council, Revenue and Finance, 1934. Tempo- 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1936 ; Chair- 
man, Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee, 
1936-37; Officiating Financial Commissioner, 
1937. Member, Tariff Board, ] 938 ; Establish- 
ment Officer, Finance Dept., Govt, of India, 
1939. Address: New Delhi. 

ROWJBB : Mahomedbiioy Iubahimbhoy, J. P., 
ex-Sheiiff of Bombay, VAzlr to H. H. The Aga 
Khan. Bom : 1900. Ho is a leading member 

of the Ismaili Khoja Community and comes 
from a family wellknown for its charities. He 
became a member of the 
Ismaili Khoja Council in 
1021 and was chosen as 
Secretary of the Ismaili 
Khoja Council a few years 
later, was Vice-President 
and President of the Ismaili 
Khoja Council ; elected 
member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for 
the last six years and is at 
present a member of the 
Standing Committee. He 
recently built a sanatorium at Mathoran for 
the use of the Ismaili Khoja Community. 
Addbress: 185*187, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

ROWLANDS, Wn.LUM Shaw, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. Mod, and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. h. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education : 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C.G. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
OoH^e. 1912*1020 ; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.R..O., attached to 1st 
Vltii Jat Light Infantry, 1918*1919. Publioa- 
tions ; A Gmde to General English (with N. R. 
Navlekar) ; Commentaries on Newman's 
** Idea of a University " and Walker's 
* Sheeted Short Stories." Address : Bobcortson 
College, Jubbulpore* 


fROY, SOEBNDEA NATH, SASTRA VAOHASyATI, 
B.A., B.L., (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder, b. April 

I 1862. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College ; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883 ; 
Advocate, 1924 ; Commissioner, Calcutta 
Corporation, from 1896-1900 ; elects member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1913-1929 ; first 
Deputy President of the Reformed Council 
in Feb. 1921 ; President, May 1921 to Nov. 
1922 ; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science, nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman ; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council ; was Chair- 
man of the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ 

I Conference held at Burdwan. Publications: 
(1) " A History of the Native States of India.’’ 
Local Self-Government in Bengal, etc. 
Address : Behala, Calcutta. 

ROY CHOUDHURY, BIEENDRAKISHORE, B.A., 
M.L.A., Zemindar, Gouripur (Mymeusingh), 
Bengal, h. June, 1903 ; only son of I^bu 
Brojendra Klshore Roy 
Choudhury, a patriotic 
Zemindar whose munificence 
in support of national 
cause, education, religion 
and various charities are 
widely known. Educ. : 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 
m. Sm. Indira Devi 
Choudhiuani, a talented 
artist. Particularly interest- 
ed in music, sports and 
cultural movements. Vice- 
President* Bengal Gymkhana, Indian Art 
School, Calcutta Deaf and Dumb i^hool, 
Mymensingh Landholders’ Association, Indian 
Weight Lifting Federation, All-Beng^ Music 
Conference; Jt. Hony. Secretary: Sangit 
Bammilanee; Member: Indian Central Jute 
Committee, Bengal Rice and Paddy Sub- 
committee, British Indian Association, 
Jadavpur College of Engineering and Techno- 
l(^y ; Director-in-charge, Hindusthan Co- 
operative lusurance Society, Ltd. ; Mant^ilng 
Director, Gouripur Industries, Ltd., etc. 
Has many interests and is an accepted master 
of music ; is a frequent contributor to political 
and musical journals and author of several 
books on the Land System of Bengal. 
Residence : 55, Ballygunge Ciroular Road, 
Calcutta. 

aUSSBLL, Con. Sir Alexandbb Jakss 
HOTOHIflOK, Kt. (1039), C.B.B., K.H.8., M.A., 
M.D., Ch.B.. D.P.H., D.T.M., PubUc Hoaitb 
Oommlsiioner with the Government of India, 
b. 80th August, 1882.m. Jessie WsddeU Mnlr. 
Edue : Dollar Academy, St. Andrew's Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Troifisal 
Medicine, Liverpool. MiUta^ Service, 1907*12. 
Prof, of Hygiene, Medical College, Madxae* 
1912*17 ; Dh^r of Public Health, Madi^. 
1021-28; Royal Gommisifion on Labo^. 
Medical Assesaar, 1029-31; Pnblic Hss^ 
Commissioner with Govsnunent of India. 
Pmbticediimt : MoKaily’s Sanitary Handbook 
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lor India, 5th and 5th Editions 1017 and 192$ ; I 
Yatlons pnbiioations on Ghoieia. Addrai : 
Kew Delhi and Simla. 

RUSSELL, SiE Guthrie, K.C.I.E.(19S7),Kt. 
11032), Commander of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem (1037), B.Bc., A.M. 
last. C.E., M. Inst. E. (India), J.P., 

Chief Commissioner of Railways, Hon. 
Col., N. IV . Ely. Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State. «. of the Rev. 

John and Mre.Russell, Lochwinnooh, Scotland. 
6. 19th Jan. 1887. m. Eloronce Heggie, 
d. of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Edue : at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University; graduated 
B.Sc., in 1907. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1013; Aut. 
Secretary to the Agent 1920; Deputy Agent 
Junior 1922; Controller of Stores 1028; 
Deputy Agent Senior 1925 ; appointed o0g. 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula, Railway, 
1926, confirmed as Agent 1927 ; appointed 
Member Enjrineering, Railway Board since 
1928; Chief Commissioner of Railways, 1929. 
President of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) 1983*34. Address: Government of 
India, Simla and Delhi. 

RUTNAGUll, SORABJI Munoherji, J.P., 
M.R.S.A. (Lond.), Journalist and Tochidc.al 
Adviser, b. 21 January 1865, m. 7th Jan. 
1893, Dhunbhai M. Ranaji. Ed^ic. : Fort 
High School, Bombay, Founder and Editor 
of the Indian Textile Journal since 1890. 
Publications : “ Electricity in India ” (1912). 
“Bombay Industries: The (Cotton Mills” 
(1927) ” Men and Women of India ’’ (1908), 
etc. Joint Editor, Indian Municipal Journal 
and Sanitaru liecord (1900 to 1903). Member 
of the first Managing Committee of the 
” Bombay Sanitary Association ” inaugurated 
by H.E. the Governor in 1903. Nominated 
on the Board of Bandra Municipality by 
Government for 1917-1920 and Chairman of 
the War Publicity Committee for the Bandra 
Mahal in 1918. Autlior of several patented 
inventions and Director of the Patents Depart- 
ment of M. C. Rutnagur & Co. since 1890. 
Address : Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 

SABKIS, RiO BAHADUR SIR RAOHURATHRAO 
V., Kt. (1926), B.A., C.I.B. b, 1 April 1857. 
Edue,: Rajaram H.8., Kolhapur ; Elphinstone 
(k)ll., Bombay. Ent. Edue. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chitnls and Oh. Rov. Officer, 
Kolhapur; Dlwan, Kolliapur State, 1898, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur, 1981; 
PeUow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Soeiety, Bombay Br. ; President of the 
yuirha. Panohayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur; Ghidrman of the Board of Director, 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd., Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Kolhapur Sugar 
Tfffla Ltd. Address : Kolhapur , Shahupuri. 

8ACHSE. Sir Fbedirio Alexander, 
B.A. (Cantob.), Knighted (1988); C.S.l. 
(1086) ; C.I.B. J1980) ; I.C.8. (retired) b, 27 
Feb. 1873. m, Hilda Margaret Gatev, d. of 
Joseph Gatey, K.O. Edue. : Liverpool College 
aitd Cains Gwege, Cambridge. Settlement 


Officer, Mymensingh and DlieotOT, Land 
Records, and Rev. Seeretaty. PttbHealioiii: 

Mymensingh District Gaxetteer.'* Address', 
cjo Grindiay A Co., Catontta. 

8ADIQ Hasan, 8., B.A., Bar^at^lAW, 
Member, Leglsl. Assembly, India, 1011^28, 
1980-34. President of Messrs. JC. B. 
Shaikh Gulam Hussun & Co., Catpet 
Manufacturers. 5. 1888. £due;Govt^|)oUege, 
Lahore and Gray’s Inn, London ; President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar ; President, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar ; President, Tansim 
Orpluinage, Amritsar ; takes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements; 
President, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Post 
Office and R. M. S. Association, 1924-25; 
Presided over All-India Moslem, Kashmiri 
Conference, 1928. For several years 
CTiairman, Health and Education Gommittoes 
of Amritsar Municipality. Address : Amritsar. 

I SAHA, Mbqhnad, D.So., F.R.S., F.A.S.B., 
Head of Physics Dept., Allahabad Univ. 

6. 1893. Edue, : Dacca and Presidency 

College. Calcutta. Lecturer in Physios and 
Applied Mathematics, Calcutta Univ. 1915 ; 
worked at the Imperial College of Science, 
London, 1921-22 and in Berlin : Khaira Prof, 
of Physics, Calcutta Univ., 1921-23; Prof, 
of Physics, Allahabad Univ., 1923*1988; 
founded U.P. Academy of Sciences and 
elected First President, 1931 ; Dean of 
Science Faculty, Allahabad Univ., (1931-1934) 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Research 
Fund Association (1930-1933); Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1934). President, Indian Science CTongress, 
1934 ; President, National Institute of 
Sciences, India, 1937-1938. Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1936. Founder of a School of Research 
in Physics at Allahabad ; Palit Professor of 
Physics, Calcutta University (1938) ; Member 
of the National Planning Committee, ctf the 
Indian National Congress. Publications : On 
the Fundamental Law of Electric Action 
deduced from the Theory of Relativity. 1918 ; 

On Measurement of the Pressure of Raoiatibn, 
1918 ; Selective Radiation Pressure, lYlS ; 
etc. and numerous Scientific papers, Eng l juh , 
Continental and American. Author of a 
treatise on the Theory of Relativity ; Author 
of a Treatise on Modern Physics * a Treatise 
on Heat ; a Junior Text Book of Heat. 
Founder-editor of “ Solence and Cultum ** 
Address: University College of Science, 92, 
Upper Circular Rom, Calcutta. 

SAILANA, H18 H10HNE88 RAJA SASIB .BXAIAT 
DHAEIU KIBHI DfLBiy SIN<W BAHADOB ft 
b, IS March 1891. Succeeded tha GadL 14 Jifly 
1919. m. first to the d. of H.H. the 3ia- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her; death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Mejain ud5« v 
pur. Edue, : Mayo College. Ajmer. Sahite 31 
guns. President of Bharat Dharma Maha* 
mandal, Benares and the Knmkfllitira 
Restoration Society. Address ^ Sadami, 
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SAELATVAIiA, BOlUBJI DOIUBJI, U.I,.A.,B.A. 
J.P„ Sliector, Tate Bong Ltd. b. March 1870 
m. Meherbal, d. oi late 
Major Divecba, I.M.S • 
one daughter. Educ. : at 
St. Xavier’s College. 
Chairman, Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, 1924; 
Vice-President, Indian 
Central Cotton Commit- 
tee, 1929-30 and 1930-31; 
Elected Member, Bom- 
bay Legislative Council, 
representing Mlllowners’ 
Association, Bombay 
(Aug. 1034). Now Legis- 
lative Assembly. Publicaiiong : History of 
Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay. Itecreatioa : 
Stamp Collecting (Member. Bojal Philatelic 
Society of London). Clubs : Willlngdon, 
Boatary, Cricket Club of India and Bipon. 
Address : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SAKSENA, Mohan Lal, B.So., LL.B., Advocate. 
b. 24th October 1896 ; Educ : Church Mission 
High School, Lucknow, Canning College, 
Lucknow, University School of Law, Allaha- 
bad. Joined N.C.O. In 1920 ; member. 
Municipal Board, Lucknow, 1923-25 ; member, 
U. P. Legislative Council and Chief Whip, 
Swaraj Party, 1924-20 ; General Secretary, 
U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, 1928-35 ; 
member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1935 ; 
President U. P. Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1938-39 ; m. Srinmti Shakuntala Devi 
Saksona, n.A.. (Cal.). Head Mistress Arya 
Kanya Maha Vldyalny, Calcutta, 12th Nov., 
1938. Address : Amlnuddaula Park, Lucknow. 

SAKSElfA, RAMJI RAM, B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., 
Imperial Customs Service, Indian Government, 
Trade Commissioner in Japan since April 
1937. b. June 15; 1897, Sultanpur, U.P. Ed. 
Allahabad University. Career : Professor of 
Economics, Allahabad University, 1920-21 ; 
joined Income-tax Department, 1922 ; Im- 
perial Customs Service, 1923 ; First Secretary, 
Central Board of Revenue and Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1034 ; Officer on Special Duty, Finance 
Department, Government of India, for the 
revision of the official publication “ Handbook 
of Commercial Information for India, Third 
Edition,” 1936 ; Recreation : Tennis, bridge. 
Club membership : German Sports Club, Kobe ; 
India Club, Kobe ; and the British Association 
of Japan. Add. : Osaka Building, No. 1, 
Soze-oho. Kita-ku, Osaka, Japan. 

SALAE Juno Bahadur, Nawab. b. 13 June 
1889. Educ. : at Nizam College ; Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad, 1012-14. Address: 
Hyderabad Deccan. 

8AMBAHURTI, The Hon. Mr. B., since 15th 
July 1088, was bom on 4th March 1886. Was 
Lecturer in Physics on the Maharaja’s College, 
Vizianagaram 1909. Practised profession 
of Law fh)m 1011 to 1020 and enjoyed a 
very luoutive practise. Speaker, Madras Le- 
gislative Assembly gave up law practice to 
join N.C.O. Movement, (1021) ; General 
SeoretM^y, Eeoeption'Committee, I.N. Congress 
.1923 ; PiresideM, Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee, 1926. General-Secretary, Andhra 


[ P.C.C. 1985, '86 and ’87. Worked as Secretary, 
Madras Presidency Composite Parliamentary 

I Committee, 1936; organised Volunteer trajn- 

i ing camps as President of the Hindustan Seva 
Dal ; President, Bengal Volunteer Conference ; 
Member, Congress Working Committee, 
(1929) ; was convicted and imprisoned four 
times in the years, 1921, 1928, 1980 and 1932 
respectively in connection with his political 
activities. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly, (1937). Address : Coconada ; Le- 
gislative Assembly Hall, Madras. 

8AMIULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1980). b, 1889. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khilalat 
Committee, C.P. 1920-24, ; Secy.. Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923); and 1931-32 
and its General Secretary 1932-33. Vice- 
President, Nagpur Municipal Ck^mmittee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-oo- 
operated from practice from 1921-23; a 
member of Swaraj party. Meml^r, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1024-26: Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur, 1927-32. President, Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926). 
President, Nagpur Municipal (k>mmlttee, 1982 
to 1938. Address : Sadar i^zar, Nagpur, 0. P. 

SAMPURNANAND, The Hon. Mr. B.Sc., 
(Alld.), L.T. (Alid.), Minister of Education 
of the (J. P, Government, b. 1 Jan. 1891 ; m. 
Bavitri Devi ; Educ. : Queen’s College, 
Benares ; Training College, Allahabad. 
After graduating worked as a teacher in the 
Prem Mahavidyalaya, Brindaban and the 

* Harishohandra High School, Benares , worked 
at the Daly (Rajkumar) College; Indore, 
1015-18; Headmaster, Diingor College, 
Bikaner, 1018-21 ; Professor, Kashi Vidyaplth 
since 1922 ; member A. I. C. C. since 1922 
with one break ; 4 times Secy., U.P. Provincial 
Congress Committee ; President, second 
All-indla Socialist Conference, Bombay. 
Publications : Nine boolcs in Hindi on political 
and historical subjects. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Lncknow ; Jalipa Devi, Benares. 

3APRU, The Right Hon’blb, Sir Tbj Baha- 
dur, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I.(1923}. P.C.(1934.) 
b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ.: Agra (Allege, Agra. 
Advocate, Hi(ffi Court, Allahabad, 1896-1926; 
Member, U.P. Leg. Council, 1913-16 ; Member 
Imperial Leg. Ck>uncil, 1916-20; Member, 
Lord Southborough’s Functions Committee, 
1918-1019 ; Member of Moderate Deputation 
and appeared as a witness before Lord Sel- 
borne’s €k>mmittee in London, 1019 ; Member, 
All-lndla CTonness Ck>mmittee (1906-1917); 
Presdt., U.P. Political Confe., 1914 ; Pref«., 
U.P. Social CJpnfc. (1918); Presdt., U.P. 
Liberal League, 1018-20; Fellow, Allahabad 
Unlv., 1010-1020; Member, Benares Hindu 
Univorelty Court and Senate tfnd Syndl^te 
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Law Member of the Govemor-Gencral’B 
Executive Council, retired (1922). Member 
Of the Imperial Conference in London (1928) ; 
presided over the All-India Liberal Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923) ; Member of the Eeforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Bound Table Conferences (1930-1082) and 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933): 
President, United Provinces Unemployment 
Committee (1034-35) and author of a monu- 
mental report on the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Publicationt : has contributed fre- 
quently to the press on political, social 
and legal topics : edited the Allahabad Law 
Journal, 1904-1917, Addrea : 19. Albert 
Boad, Allahabad. 

SARDAE Mohommedali Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Hassanali Shah Sykd. b. 1908. A 

descendant of a noble family of Sayeds, well- 
known since the reign of TIMUR, when one 
of the ancestors was raised to Governorship. 

During the Talpur reign 
In Sind, his great-grand- 
father Sayed Jiandal 
Shah distinguished him- 
self as the most capable 
Prime Minister and left 
an ineffaceable mark 
In history for qualities 
of head and heart in the 
administration of his 
portfolios. His illus- 
trious father, Khan 
Baliadur Hassanatly 

Shah, apart from his being an esteemed citiien 
was Special Magistrate. Sardar Mohommedal* 
Shah is an educated young Zemindar ol 
active habits. He owns an extensive agri- 
cultural estate, where revenue assessment 
bordering upon Rs. 40.000 is annually 
charged. A fresh entrant in the field ol 

S )litic8, an acknowledged “ Sardar " of hh 
aj, he follows in the footsteps of his fore- 
fathers in public 8cr\'ice. Address : P.0, * 
Matiarl, Hyderabad (Sind.) 

SARKAR, Sir Jadunath, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., 
Fremchand Roychand Scholar. D. Litt. ; Hon. 
Member of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain (1923); Member of the Indian 
Hist. Record Comn., Corr. Member, Italian 
Institute of Mid. and Extr. East (Borne), 
ciorr. Member, B. Hist. 8. (London) ; 
Sir James Ckimpbell Gold Medalist 
(Bora. Br. B.A.S.) Vico-Chanccllor. 
Calcutta University, 1926-28 ; Indian 
Educational Service (retj b. 10 December 
1870. m. Kadambini Clhaudhuri. Sduc. 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. Moyer 
Lecturer, Madras University (1928), Reader 
in Indian History, Patna University (1920-1922 
and 1932). Publications : India of 
Aurangxeb — ^Statistics, Topography and 
Boads; History of Aurangrib, 5 Vols.;| 
Shiva) i and His Times : Mughal Administra- 
tioa ; Studies in Mughal India ; Anecdotas of 
Aurangzeb ; Chaitanya ; Economics of Bri- 
tish India; India Through the Ages: Fall 
of the Mughal Empire. 3 Vols. Edited 
, jAiier Muffhals and Poona Besidoncy 
Bootirds. Address : Darjeeling. 
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SABKEB : ( Thb Hon'blb ) Kauni BANnir, 
M.L.A., Bengal. Finance Minister, Govem- 
roent of Bengal, General Manager (on leave) 
and Director of the Hindusthan Co-opsMttve 
Insurance Society, Calcutta. He 
the President of the Bengal Ifatl^taal 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Commis.4ioner of Calcutta 
Port Trust, Mayor of 
Calcutta, Councillor of 
Calcutta Corporation ; 

Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, President of the 
Indian Life Offices’ Asso-^ I 
elation, and the Federation^ | 
of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, 
member of the Board of 
Economic Enquiry, Bengal: 
member of the Central 
Jute Committee; Ex-H.L.C. of Bengal; 
formerly Clvlef Whip of the Swaraj Party, 
member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly ; 
Secretary, All-India Congress Exhibition In 
Calcutta, 1928 ; Ex-Member of the Board of 
Industries, Bengal ; Ex-Member of the Central 
Cotton Committee, member of the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 
member of tlie Executive Committee of the 
Employers’ Federation of India, Ex-President 
of the Imllan Insurance Institute ; President 
of the Indian Economic Institute, Ex-Member 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and Bailway Betrenchment Committee, 
member of the Consultative Committee of the 
Government of India for the revision of 
Company Law, 1035 ; Member of the Board 
of Income Tax Roferoes, Bengal and one 
of the non-official Indian Delegates to the 
Indo-Japanese Trade Conference, b. 1888; 
Address: ’’Banjani,” 237, Lower Ciroolar 
Bond, Calcutta. 


SABMA, Sir (Bahaswami) Srinivasa, Kt., 
cr. 1936 ; C.I.E. 1926 ; Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly since 1929 ; b. 1890. Educ. : 
Madras. Started life as Sub-editor of the 
Bengalee, Calcutta, 1913 ; left it to join as 
Calcutta Correspondent of Associated Ptess 
of India, 1916; visited Europe, 1919, 1926, 
1920 and 1034 ; went Back to India as Asso- 
ciated Press and Beuter’s (^orreraondent 
in Calcutta, 1920 ; Editor-in-Chief of Bengal 
and New Empire, and Managing Directs of 
Liberal Newspapers, Ltd. ; started the 
Wliip, Calcutta Weekly iK>litical newspaper, 
1934 ; now Managing Editor The Whip. 
liecrcation : Tennis. Address : 20, BritUm 
Indian Street, Calcutta ; Durgalaya, Tiruvarur, 
8.1. Bailway, Madras Presidency. 


SASTBI, The Bt. Hon. V. 8 . S»iNiVA«A, 
F.C. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). b. Sept. idM. 
Bduc. : at Kumbluikonam. Started life tm d - 
School-master ; Joined the Savants of IntdlR 
Society in 1907 ; snoceeded the late Mr. 0. K* 
Gokhaie in its Presidentship in 1915 ; Ifi^bs^ 
Madras Legislative Coanoil, 1913-16 ; 
from Madras Presldenoy to Imperial X«iis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely assooiated wab 
Mr. Montagu durlag his tour in India in WB ; 
Member. Southborough Committee ; (jiTl« 
dence before Joint Parliamentary 
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on Indian Reform Bill. 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confee., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the Leagne of Nations at Qeneva 
and the Washington Gonfoe. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
tmdertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
Cnivcrslty on the “ Rights and Duties of 
!todian Citizenship '* since published in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29 ; Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929. Addreas : Annamalul 
University, Anna malaina gar. S. India. 

SATIS Chandka Sinha, Rai Bahadur, M.L.C. 
b. Nov. 1880 ; son of Ram Charan Sinha, 
Government Pleader. Educ.: Purulia Zillah 
School, Presidency College, 
Calcutta and Rlpon College ; 
Joined Bar in 1907 ; Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Couneil from 1929 ; District 
Board, Manbhum from 1924 
and Chairman of the same 
in 1933. Visitor to the 
District JaU from 1919. 
Municipal Commissioner 
from 1916 and Chairman in 
1924. He was Hony. Magis- 
trate, Director, Central 
Co-operative Bank and Secretary, Manbhum 
Postal and R. M. 8. Union for several years 
and elected member by the B. dc 0. Council 
to the B. N. Ry. Advisory Committee in 1933, 
and is actively interested in all public move- 
ments. Made a Rai Bahadur in 1928. Among 
his charities are the Hemangiui Scout Hall, 
built in memory of his mother, a bathing 
t in memory of his father at Purulia. 
charitable dispensary and a primary 
school at his native place. Founded the 
Union Club and President of the Friends 
Evening Club, in Purulia. In 1937 he was 
^pointed President of the Council by His 
Excellency Uie Governor of Bihar to administer 
oath and holding election of the office 
bearers. Address; Purulia, Chota Nagpur, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

8ATYAMURTHI, S., B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Madras & Senior! 
Advocate Federal Court, India. b. 19th 
August 1887 ; m. Sri. Balasundar Ammal. 
Only child Sri Lakshmi. Educ : Maharajah’s 
College, Piidukotah ; Christian College and 
Law College, Madras. Member, Madras Leg. 
Council (1928-80) ; Alderman, Corporation of 
Madras. Deputy Leader, Congress Party, 
Went to prison twice 1931 and 1932 in connec- 
tion with the Civil Disobedience movements. 
Member, Indian Leg. Assembly since 1935 ; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee. 
Publicationa : “ Rights of Citizens ”. Addrchs : 
*• Sundra ”, Tyagarayanagar, Madras. 

SAUNDERS, Major-General, Maoan, C.B., 
D.S.O., Dy. Adjutant-General, Army Head- 
quarters. b. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory, d. of 
ftancls Baeon. Bdue.: Malvern Colleae ; 
R^Ah Woolwich. Lieut^ Bdyai Field 


Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, t9Q7; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1018; Bt.-Lieat.-C^1., 
1919; Col. 1928, in India till 1914, except for 
a year in Russia ; Staff Capt.. 2nd Royal Nava. 
Brigade, 1914, operations In Belgium and 
siege or Antwerp; Operations in Gallhx)!! 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation ; G.S.O. 
8 in Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18 ; G.S.O. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with AMor-Genl. 
Dunster vine's Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918 ; G.S.O. 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force. 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.B.O. 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.); P.S.C, Gamberloy, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24; 
D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 1924-29, 
D.M.O., 1930 ; Comdr. Wana Bde., 1931-34; 
Comdr. Delhi Indei)endent Bde., 1034-86; 
A. D. C. to H.M. the King, 1932-35. Addresi : 
Army Headquarters, India. 

SAVED MOHAMAD, S.4UIBZADA, SIR, M«HR 
Shah Nawab ; Member, Council of State. 
Elected Member of the Puniab Leg^lative 
Council at the age of 25 ; efeoted twice as 
member of the Council of State ; A delegate 
to the Round Table Conference. Addrets: 
Jalal, Pur Sharif, Jhelum District, Punjab. 

SCHOFIELD, Alfred, B.So. (Econ.); His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, b, 
1889. m. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. E. Hawkes 
Burton-on-Trent. Educ : Manchester School 
of Commerce, and University of London. In 
business in Manchester, 1900-12 ; Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council, 1012-14 ; 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
1915-18 ; Lecturer in Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers' Institute, 1919-20 ; appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London, 1921-23 and 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1023-1930. 
Publications : ” Routine of Commerce ” and 
“Commercial Practice”. Addreaa : Bengal 
Club. Calcutta. 

SCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Mediceval and Modern Languages Trlpol 
(1011); Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. b. 
14 March 1888. m. to Audrey, youngest 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ : Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to the Chief’s CoUege Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912; 
Assistant Master, Daly Ck)llcge, Indore, 1912; 
Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian Mili- 
tary College, October 1921. Address : Prince 
of Wales’s R.I.M. College, Dehra Dun, U.P. 

SEN, JlTBNDRANATH, MA., GoloutU UnlV. 
Bmerltns Senior Profester of Phy. 8c., City 
OoU., since 1903 to 1035. b. 1875. m. 1899. 
Educ ; Hindu Boh. ; Presidency Coll., City 
Coll, and Sc. Assoc., Calcutta PubiiceOions: 
Slemontary Wa\e Theory of Light and 
other Boudi books. Address : — Retired from 
City College, In 1935. 74/1/1 , Amherst Street, 
Calcutta. 
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SEN, SIRDAR I). K., M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon), 

^ LL.B. (Dublin), Bar-at>Lav¥. b. 2&th of July 
1897 at Shillong (Assam). Son ol Mr. B. N. 

Sen, late Finance Minister 
and Chief Secretary, Na- 
bha State, m. Diane, dr. ol 
Late Arthur Gidion, 
Member of the London 
Stock Exchange, e. at 
the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore ; Oriel 
College, Oxford; 
University of Loudon, 
and Gray’s Inn, London. 
M.A. in English, and 
Economics, University of 
the Tuiijub. Stood First in the M.A. 
Examination in English with First 
Class. Denzil-lbbetson Prizeman, Punjab 
University, 1921 . The first Indian to 
obtain First Glass Honours in Law 
at Oxford. Senior Professor of EnglUh, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. Special 
Education Officer, Nabha State, 1921. Legal 
Adviser, His Higliness’ Government, Patiala. 
1926. Legal Adviser to the Delegation of 
the Chamber of Princes In England, 1027. 
On deputation to the Special Organization. 
Chamber of Princes, Delhi, 1927'28. Legal 
llemembrancer and Secretary, Law Depart- 
ment, Patiala State, 1928. Foreign Minister, 
Patiala, 1929-82. Chief Minister, Hand! 
State, 1933. Sp^ial Bepresontative of the 
Chamber of winces in England, 1934; 
Adviser to the Chamber of Princes in England, 
1935, 1930 and 1937. Author of “ The Indian 
States; Their Status, Bights and Obliga- 
tions” (Sweet and Maxwell, London). 
Addresi : Mandi State. | 

8ETALVAD, SiBCniMANLAtHAIULAT,, K.C.I.E., 
(1924) LL.D. Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
b. July 186(1. m. Kriahnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Bughnathdaa, Govt. Pleader, Ahmcdabad. 
Edue. : Elphiustone (Toilege, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate, Bigh Court ; Member, South borough 
Beforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
(Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chan oeUor, Bombay Uni- 
versity, 1917-1929. AddretB : Sctalvad Boad, 
Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

SETH, Baja Bisheshwae Dayal , Bai 
Bahadur, B.So., M.L.C., F.C.S. (London), 
M.B.A.S. (Lond.) ; Taluqdar of Mulzuddinpur. 
Educ. : at Canning College, Lucknow. 

Member of the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, U. P. ; Member of 
the Court of Lucknow University ; Member 
of the managing body of Colvin Taluqdars’ 
School, Lucknow ; Member of the Board of 
Agriculture, U. P. ; Member of U. P. Cattle- 
breeding Committee ; Member of U. P. 
Agricultural Besearch Committee; Member 
of the Court of Wards Advisory Committee, 
Sitapnr ; Member of U. P. Legislative Council ; 
Member of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Member of U. F. Simon Committee ; Delegate 
to the Indian Bound Table Qouference in I 
London ; President of the AU-lndia 
Eshattriya Conference at Lahore; Hony. j 
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Special Magistrate. Gave evidence before 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee hi 
1926. Address : £otra, Biswan District 
Sitapur, Oudh. 

SETHI, Bam Lal, Bai Bahadur, M.Sc. (Punjab) 
1917 ; B.Sc. Agriculture (Edinburgh) W21. 
Selected I.A.S. in December 1921. Assistant 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council pf 
Agricultural Besearch, Imperial Secretfurlat, 
New Dellil. b. 20th April 1894. Educ : at 
Government College, Lahore, and Uniiersity 
of Edinburgh. Economic Botanist to Govern- 
ment, U.P., from 1022-36 ; Secretary Advisco: 
to Sir John Bussell, 1086-37 ; Assistant Agri- 
cultural Expert, Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Bcsearcli, 1937 onwards. Awarded 
title of Bai Bahadur, June 1937. Publications: 
about a dozen sclcntiflo papers on different 
aspects of rice and sugarcane cultivation in 
the U.P. Address : Assistant Agricultural 
Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch, Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi. 

SHADl Lal, Bt. Hon. Sir, M.A. (Punjab), 
1895, B.A. Honours (Oxford), 1808 ; B.C.L. 
Hon. (Oxford), 1899 ; Hon. LL.D. (Punjab) ; 
Bodon Sanskrit Scholar, (Oxford), 1896; 
Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn) 1809; 
Honom-sman of Council of Legal Education, 
1809 ; Special Prizeman In Constitutions, 
Law, 1899 ; Appointed Member of the Privy 
Council, 1934 ; Resigned 1939. b. May 1874, 
Educ. : at Govt. College, Lahore, Batliol 
College, Oxford. Practised at the Bar 1899- 
1913. Offg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 

I and 1014 ; Permanent Judge, 1017 ; Judge 
High Court, Lahore, 1019 ; First Indian to be 
appointed permanent Chief Justice, May, 
1020-1034. Elected by Punjab University to 

I the Leg. Council In 1910 and 1913. Follow 
and Syndic, Punjab University ; Dean, Law 
Faculty ; Bencher if the Hon’ble Society of 
Gray’s Inn. Publications : Lectures on 
Private Internatioual Law ; Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address : 
Lahore. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN, The Hon’BLB KhAN 
Bahadur, Sir Chaudhahi, Kt. (1930), B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate, High Court. Speaker, winjab 
Legislative Council ; Founder and Proprietor, 
“Indian Cases,” and “Criminal Law Journal’* ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, for 8 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab 
Legislative Council ; re-elected President, 
Punjab L^islative Council, In January 1927, 
Educ, : Government College and Law College, 
Lahore. Started Criminal Law Journal of 
India in 1904 and Indian Cases in 1909. Was 
first elected member, Lahore Munic^l 
Committee, in 1013 ; President, of the 
Ckirporation in 1922. Elected .m^ber, 
Punjab Legislative Council ; te-cjeoted 
President, Lahore, Municipal Committee, 
1924. Publications: The Criminal Law 
Journal of India ; Indian Case am two 
Punjabi poems. Address: “ A IDiOitta," 
3, Durand Boad, Lahore. 

SHAHPUBA, Baja Dhikaj Umaid Singbji, 
Baja Sahieb of. b, 7th March 1876. Snoeoed* 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent taloke 9 
guns. Address: Bhahpura (Bajpnteaia), 
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of lectures before the University of Qeneva 
by special invitation in January 1985. 
PublieiUions : Several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational, literary, religious 
and social subjects. Address : Bharati- 
Bhawan, 3, Multan Eoad, Lahore. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C.T.E. (1981) Madab- 
iti-Maham Amir. 6. 18th October 1901. 
First OlasB Amir of the J unagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jag^. Educ : at the Mayo Collie, 
^mer ; visited England In 1913<1914 with His 
Highness the Kawab Saheb. Entered Juna- 
gadh State Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab ^heb and 
subsequently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huzur Secretary ; 
Bewan, Junagodh State, 1923>1932. Eetlred 
from Junagadh State Service in February 1932. 
Address: Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
State. 

3HEPPAED, Samuel Townsend, London 
Ciorrespondont of The Times of India, h. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1921, Anne, d, of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1934). Joined the 
staff of The Times (London) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1902. Assistant Editor, The 
Times of India, 1907-1023 ; Editor, 1023-1032 ; 
Temporary Gapt. in the Army, 1917-18; em- 
ployed on the staff of Bombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Becords Commission. Publications: Contri- 
buted to Times History of the War In 
South Africa, “The Byculla Club : a history’*, 
“ Bombay Place-names and Street-names," 
“ A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Kifles ’’ and “ Bombay.” Edited “ Bombay 
In the days of Queen Anne ” for the Haklu)a 
Society. Address : The Times of India, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 

SHIB Shekbareswab Eat, Eumab, B.A., 
M.L.A., b. 4th December 1887. m. to 
Annapurna Devi, d. of Eai 8. H. Majumdar 
Bahadur of Bhagalpur. Educ: Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated from the 
University of Allahabad. Is the eldest s. of 
Eaja Sasl Shekhareswar Bay Bahadur of 
Tahirpur, Bengal, ehjcted member of Eajshahi 
District Board (1915) ; elected member, 
Bengal Le^. Council (1016) by the Land- 
holders of Eajshahi Division ; re-elected to 
Council by the same body in 1020, 1023 and 
1929. Elected to the Assembly, 1936. 
Appointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council In 1924 and became 
its first elected President in 1925. Has 
served on numerous official Committee, 
and has been Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association, and President, Bengal 
Hindu Conference. Minister, Clovemment of 
Bengal, 1929. Address: P. O. Tahirpur, 
Dlstiiot Eajshahi. 

SHILLIDIT, Giorob Albxandbr, O.I.E. (1931), 
:i^g’8 Police Medal (1922) ; Inspector-General 
of ]^lloe, Province of Bombay, Poona, b. 7th 
Mfurch 1886. m. to Mabel Catherine, d. of Eobt. 
Steven, J.P., Barnhill, Dundee. Educ : Cam- 
bell College, Belfast, Ireland. Joined Indian 
Police ta ^906 as Asst. Superintendent of 
BoUeUt promoted District Buperintendent of 


Police, 1916, Deputy Inspeotor-General of 
Police in 1922, and Inspector General of 
Police. 1935. Address : Poona. 

SHIENAME, Dr. TukaRax Gopal, B.Ag. 
(Bom.), Ph.D. (Wales), F.S.S. (Lond.), t.E. 
Econ. S. (Lond.) Marketing Officer, Govern- 
ment of India, Delhi. 6. November 12, 1899, 
m. to Shantabai, d. of G. S. Darekar of Poona. 
Educ: at Poona, Aberystwyth (Wales) apd 
London. Demonstrator and Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economics, Agricultural OWege, 
Poona (1925-80) ; sent on study leave by we 
Govt, of Bombay to England for advanced 
studies (1930-32) ; attached to work with the 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London, (1982) ; 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, Agricul- 
tural College, Poona, from Oct-. 1932; on 
deputation to the Govt, of India as Marketing 
Officer from Feb. 1036 ; travelled widely in 
Europe and all Provinces and States in India, 
Burma and Baluchistan studying agricultural, 
social, economic, educational and .marketing 
conditions. Correspondent for India, Interna- 
tional Conference of Agri. Economist (1082- 
34) ; organised the Indian Society of Ai^loul- 
tural Exconomics and its first Secretary 
(1939); Secretary, Bombay Fruit and Vege- 
table Marketing Committee. (1934) ; Exa- 
miner in Bombay University for B. Ag., 
B.Sc. (Agri.) and M.Com. Secretary, Deccan 
Maratha Education Association, Poona (1927- 
34) ; Chairman, Shri Shivaji Maratha Society, 
Poona (1934-35); Member of the Executive 
and Eural Uplift Committees of the Deccan 
Agricultural Association, Poona, 1034-36). 
Publications : Marketing of some of the agri- 
cultural products exported from Bombay 
to the United Kingdom ; Studies in the cost 
of production of crops in the Bombay Deccan : 
several papers on marketing, financial and 
social analysis of farming, cost of production 
of crops, etc. A ddre^s : Marketing Officer 
Old Secretariat, Delhi. 

SHEOFF, Eao SAHBU Chunilal MOTILAE, B.A. 
Late Dewan, Eajkot State. Pom on 22nd 
November 1871, he was educated at Surat, 
Bombay, Nadiad, Ahmeda- 
bad and Bhavnagar. 

Passed Matric, 1887. B.A., 

1891. He started life as a 
teacher in Wadhwan High 
School, 1892 and served tor 
15 years. He was then ap- 
pointed Educational Sup- 
erintendent, Dhrangadhra 
State, 1907. Head Master 
of Allred High School, Eaj- 
kot and Educational 
Inspected, Eajkot State, in 
1911. Appointed General Karlffiari, Balkot 
State, in 1919 and Chief Karbhari, ElQkOt 
State, 1021. Accompanied the late^ Ttumr 
Saheb of Eajkot to England in 1924 4|id 
had the honour of being presented to E. IC, 
the late King Emperor on the occaaloB of 4 
levee at St. James’ palace. Betired troii% 
kot State service, 1931. The Western Imm' 
States Agency conferred upon him the p o m mtd 
at a Bench Magistrate (Ist Claes) in EaBfiOt 
dvil Station. Created Bao Saheb,, IwH. 
Appointed Dewan, Fartabgarh Slater Bi|- 
putana» on 20th March 1984f . Eeiitinad 
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Dewftoship of Partabgarh on 2Ut Augnst 
1937. Appointed Dewan, Eatlam State, Cen- 
tral India, on 28th September 1987. Perma- 
netU Addres/t : Civil Station, Bajkot, Kathia- 
war. Present Address: Eatlam, Central India. 

BHUJAUDDIN, Khalafia, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barrisrer-at-T.aw (Lincoln’s Inn), b. 27 Sept. 
1887. Hon. Prof., English Literature, Isla- 
mia Coll., Lahore, 1908-1908 ; Lecturer. Uni- 
versity Law Coll., Lahore, 1917-1919; 
Fellow, Punjab Unlv., since 1917 ; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Unlv. since 1021 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Islamla College, Lahore; 
Founder and Hon. Secy. Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922 ; 
Member of Council All-India Muslim League : 
Municipal Commissioner, Lahore, 1027-1930; 
Member, Bar Council, High Court, Lahore ; 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh ; 
C9iairman, Eeception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
1988 ; appeared before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London on behalf 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, 1983 ; 
awarded Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; Member, 
Council of Law Reporting, High Court, 
Lahore, Publications : Published a Com- 
mentary on the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Act, 1934. Address : 3, Begum Rood, Lahore. 

SHUKLA, The Hon’hle Pandit Ravishankar, 
B.A., LL.B. Prime Minister, C.P. Government, 
b. 1876, m. to Shrimati Bhawani Bai. Educ : 
at Nagpur Hislop College and Jubbulpore 
Law School, Hoad Master, Khairagarh High 
School for 3 years. Joined Bar in 1919. 
Was arrested as a non-co-operator in 1921 but 
released due to popular upheaval. Sentenced 
to 2 years’ imprisonment in 1930, to 2^ years* 
imprisonment and line Rs. 500 in 1932. 
Practice licence cancelled by Government 
in 1932 but restored in 1935. Entered Legis- 
lative Council, 1923, as member, Swaraj Party. 
Chairman, District Council, Raipur, from 1926. 
Minister for Education, July 1937 and siKin- 
sored Vidya Mandir scheme. Prime Minister 
f^om August 1938. Address : Secretariat, 
Nagpur. 

8HUTTLBWOETH, GRAHAM DENNISON, 
Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bmnbay. b. 17 June 1880. m. Margaret 
Ellon Audefson (15 Mar^ 1017). Educ : 
Bt. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned. 

SIKANDEB Hyat-Khan, The Hon. Major, 
SiRdaR Sm, K.B.E., K.B. (1933), M.B.E. 
(1929), Prime Minister of the Punjab, (1937). 
h. on 6th June, 1802. Educ. : M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh, and University College, London. 
During War was Recruiting Officer ; 
Commission in 2-67tli Punjabis (now l/2nd 
Punjabis): served on N.W.F. and the 3rd 
Afghan War. Appointed to Brigade Head- 
quarters Staff ; was the first Indian to 
command a company on active service ; 
returned to the Punjab Legislative Council by 
landholders constituency ; non-officiai 
Member erf Police Enquiry Committee, 1926 ; S 
Personal Assistant to Mela Officer, during 
Prince of Wales’ visit ; elected by the Punjab 
Couneii to the Provinfrfal Simon ^mmittee 


it which elected him as its Cihalrman; was 
\- connected with the Boards of 11 Companies ; 
[- Revenue Member, Punjab Govt., 1929, for 
3 months and permanent Revenue Member in 
i. 1930 ; Acting Governor of the Punjab, July 
to October, 1932 and 16th February to 9th 
June, 1934 ; Deputy Governor, Reserve Bank 
> of India, 1936 ; Revenue Member, Punjab 
Government, 1936, Address : Wah P.O. 
(District Campbellpur), 1, Zafar AH Road, 
Lahore. 

’ SIKKIM, Maharaja op, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
! Tashi Namoyal, K.C.S.I. (1939), K.C.I.E. 

’ (1923). b. 26 Oct. 1893 ; s. of late Maharaja 

Sir Thutob Namgyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. 

‘ grand-daughter of Lonclien Sholkhang (Regent 
: of Tibet). Educ. : Mayo College, Ajmer ; St. 

: Paul’s School, Darjeeling. Address : Tlie 

' Palace Gangtok, Sikkim. 

SIMHA, BROBAr Raohurir, Zamindar and 

Jagirdar. Educ : Government Oollege, Jub- 
bulpore. Has been Hon. Magte., First 
Class, sitting siugly ; has been member 

of the C.P. Council on behalf of Zaiuindais 
for two terms ; has been elected Member, 
Legislative Assembly, on belialf of C.P. 
Zamlndars. Title Beohar recognised by 
Government — hereditary distinction. Khas 
Am Darbari of H. E. the Governor, C.P ; 
exempted from Arms Act. Has been Chair- 
man of the District Council and Member, 
Village Uplift Board, C.P. and Berar. 
Member of Communication Board, C.P. ; is 
member of Debt Conciliation Board. Publi- 
cations : Hindi Shastra Siddbanta Bar. 
Address : Jubbulpore. 

SINGH, DURGA NARAYAN, MAJOR, RAJi. 
e. at Mayo College and entered public 
life in 1915 ; presided over the Joint 
Conference of the Taluqdars and Zemlndais 
of the U.P. 1922, the U.P. Social Conference 
in 1923, the U.P. Kshat- 
trlya Sabha, etc.; was Pre- 
sident of the U.P. Hindu 
Sabha, 1983-36 and theA.I. 

Suddhi Sabha. He was 
Chairman of the District 
Board, Farrukhabad from 
1023-27. Member of the 
U.P. Legislative Council 
from 1024-27 ; Member of 
the Court of Wards, U. P. 

1924-27 and 1934-87, and 
member of the U. P. 

Delimitation Committee. He is connected 
with the U.P. College, Benares, the U.P. 
Liberal League, B.R. College, Agra, Padrauna 
High School, Kahattriya High School, Hardoi 
and President and founder, A.K.K. High 
School, Tirwa. He is the General Secretary 
of the N. A. Party in the Agra Province, the 
Chairman of the Indian Insurance Co., and 
Director of the A.I. United Assurance Co. He 
visited Europe in 1928. He got a commission 
in the regular army In 1919 and was promoted 
to Captain in 1024 and Major in 1936. He 
was a member of the U.P. interim Cabinet. 
b. 1896. Address : Tirwa, Dt. Farmkliabad. 

SINGH, Kunwar Sir Mahabaj, M.A. 
(Oxford), Bar-at-Law, C.I.B., Member, U. P. 
Legls. Assemlrfy, 1987. b, 17 May 1878. 
m. to Gunwati Maya Dm, 4. oI tbe late 
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Eai Bahadur M^a Dos of FeioEepiiTi 
(Punjab). Edue,: Harrow and Ball. GoU., 
Oxford; Bar.-at-Law» Middle Temple. 
1002. Ent. U.P. 1.0.6. 1904; Asat. Sec. to 
Govt. of India, Dept, cf Education, 1011*. Mag. 
and Collr. of Hamirpur, U.P., 1917 ; Depu^ 
CommlBBioner, Hardoi, 1918; Secy, to u.P. 
Govt., 1919 ; I)y. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. OommlBsloner, 
Bahraich, 1928 ; OommiBsioner, Allahabad, 
1927; CommlBBioner, Benaree, 1928; Allahabad, 
1929; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent- 
General to the Government of India In South 
Africa, 1932. Member, Executive Council, 
TJ. P. Govt., 1985 ; Member, U. P. LeglBlatlve 
ABsembly, 1937. Publications : Annual 
Eeport on Co-operative Credit Societies In 
the U. P.,1908 1919; Reports on Indian 
Emigration to Mauritius and British Guiana 
and on Mission to East Africa and various 
contributions to the press. Address : 
Lucknow. 

SINGHANIA, Lala Padampat, M.L.A. (U.P.). 
b, 1906. Governing Director of Messrs. 
Juggila Kamlapat Group of Mills, Cawnpore. 
A great pioneer of Textile, Jute, Sugar, 
Hosiery and OU industry 
and ardent believer in 
developing all the Industrial 
prospects of U.P. and the 
country. His latest acquisi- 
tions are Steel, Cardboard 
and ITastlc Products 
Industries and has olBccs 
in Calcutta, Bombay, etc. 
He is a great philanthropist 
and public worker and a 
patron of a largo number 
of social, educational, 
political and literary institutions. Holds a 
prominent position in India. Is the founder 
of the Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce, U.P.; 
Ex-President of the All-India Federation of the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce ; Represen- 
tative of the commercial community of U.P. 
In the Assembly as an Independent. President 
of All-India Marwarl Federation, AU-Indlo 
Vaish Mahasabha; Chairman of U.P. Industrial 
Financing (Corporation, flobbies : Biding, 
Music, Building and Studies. Address : 
Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 

SINHA, 2nd Baron of Raipur, cr. 1919 ; Aroon 
SiNBA, Barrister-at-Law ; b. 22 Aug. 1887 ; 
e.s, of 1st Baron; m. Ist, 1916, Pryatama 
(d, 1020), e,d. of Ral Bahadur Lalll Mohan 
Chatterjee ; two d. ; 2nd 1920, Nirpuama, yr. 
d. of Bai Bahadur Lalll Mohan Chatterjee; 
two #. Heir: s. Hon. Sudhlndro Prosanno 
Sinha, b. 29th Oct. 1921. Address : 1, 
Queen Anne's Mansions, S.W. 1 ; 17, Elysium 
Row, Ckkleutta. 

SINHA, Thb Hon. Mr. Anugrah Narayan, 
M.A., B.L. (Honours In English in B.A. 1912), 
Minister, Bihar Government, in charge of 
Finance, L.S.O. and P.W.D. b, July 1889 ; 
Edue. : Patna College and University Law 
College (Calcutta). Professor of history, 
T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur (1913-16) : 
enrdled vakil, Patna High Court and juactised 
till 1021 ; non-co-operated after Nagpur 
Confess; worked with Mr. Gandhi in his 
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famous CTiamparan agrarian enquiry hi 1017 ; 
was elected Asst. Secretary and theai Qeiil. 
Secretary of the Bihar ^ovincial CoiUBeu 
Committee lor several years; elected Vice- 
Chairman, Patna City Municipality, 1924, 
and Chairman, Dt. Board ; elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Conference, 1928; elected 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Relief Fund, (In connection with Bthar 
earthquake) 1934 ; elected member of the 
Council of State (1926-29) ; elected mesfliber 
of the Central Assembly (1986-37) ; elected 
to the Provlaolal Assembly, Bihar, 1987. 
Address: Patna. 

SINHA, Bhuprndra Narayana, Raja 
Bahadur (1918), B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashtour 
and Zamindar. b. 16th Nov. 1888. wi. first 
Rani Prem Kumarl and on demise Rani 
Surya Kumarl. Edue. : Presidency CoUene, 
and University Law College, Calcutta. Ist 
Class Hon. Mugte. ; Trustee of the Indian 
Museum ; President of the India Art School 
and re-elected in 1929 ; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the E. B. Railway Local Advisory 
Committee and Minister to Hie Govt, of 
Bengal ; Leader of the Landholders’ party In 
tlie Council ; Vice-President of the Bengal 
Olympic Association, Calcutta, of Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School, of the Hindu Mission, 
Bengal and of the Calcutta Orphanage ; 
J)irector of several Joint Stock Companies; 
Patron of tlie Bratacliari movement. Address : 
64, Guriahut Road, Ballyguiige, P. O., 
(Calcutta ; or Nashipur Rajpbatl, Nashlpur 
! P.O., Dist. Mursliidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Kumar Ganqanand, M.A. (1921). ; 
M.L.A. (1924-1930); elected to the Bihai 
Legislative Council from Darbhanga General 
Constituency (193?); Hon. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutta University (1922-23); Pro- 
prietor, Srinagar Raj. b. 24 Sept. 1898. 
Edue. : Presidency College (Calcutta) ; Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; and Post- 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 
Joined the Swaraj ya Party in the 
Assembly (1926). Elected a Secretary of the 
Congress Party in tlie Assembly, 1 928 ; Life 
Member of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association ; Member of the Ezeentive 
Committee of tiio All-India Hindu Sat^a, 
1926-36; President of the Bihar ProvinoifU 
Hindu Sabha for several years ; visited 
Euro]) 0 . 1080-31 ; was in England during the 
first Round Table Conference. Elected 
Deputy Leader of the oppoeitlou In the Bihar 
Legislative Council (1937) ; Member, Bttiar 
Sanskrit Council and Bihar Sanskrit Convoca- 
tion ; Dist. (k>mmi8gioner (for Darbhaiiga) of 
Boy Scouts Association (1087). PtMiedtitms : 
Author of several papers and 
Address : P.O. Srinagar, DHt. Purnea (Bibar). 

SINHA, Saohghidanada, Barrtiter, First 
Elected Dy. President, Indian Leg. AMeM^lQr, 
first Indian Finance Member, Bx-lficauMff 
Executive (Jonncll, Bihar and Orissa GW^, 
1921-1926; also President of Leg. CoU^tdli, 
1921-22. Vice- Chancellor Patna 
1936. b. 10 Nov. 1671. w. 

Radhlka (deed.). Edue. : Patna Couege Attd 
City College, Cakmtta. CaUed to tho Bar 
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(^S0ddle Temple), 1883 ; Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, 1898 ; Allahabad High Court, 
1806; Patna High Court, 1816. Founded 
and edited The Uiniustan Review^ 1899-1921 ; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council. Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920. 
Was especially Invited while in England in 
1933, to appear before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Keforms and submitted 
a lengthy memorandum on the White Paper 
from the 8tandi>oint of constitutional 
nationalists. Convocation Lecturer at the 
Lucknow University, 1936, and the Nagpur 
University, 1937 ; received from Allahabad 
University degree of Doctor of Letters, 
honoris cama, in 1987. Pijihlications : “ The 
Partition of Bengal or the Separation of 
Bihar,” Speeches and writings of Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha, (1985). Address : Patna, 
Bihar. 


SIECAR, 8m Nilratan, Kt. cr. 1918, M.A., 
M.I). (Cal.), D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.U. (Edin.) ; 
Consulting Physician; b. 1 Oct. 1861 ; s. of , 
Nandalal Sircar and Thakomoni ; m. 
Nlrmala Majumdar (Nee) ; one «. five d. 
Educ. : Calcutta University. Founder and 
Proprietor of National Soap Factory, and 
National Tannery Co. ; one of the Founders 
and President of the Carmichael Medical 
College and Hospitals and Medical Club, 
Calcutta ; President, Chittaranjan Seva 
Sadau, Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Chittaranjan Hospital and Post Graduate 
Department in Science of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; sometime Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University ; Member, Legislative Council, 
Bengal. Address : 7, Short Street, Calcutta. 

Club : Medical, Calcutta. 

SIRCAE, Sir Nripendra Nath, Kt., K.C.S.I. 
(1936), M.A.,B.L., m. Nabanalini Basu, e.d, 
of Durgadas Basu. Edue. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagal - 1 
pore in Bihar as pleader since 1897. Member 
of Subordinate Judicial Service, 1902-05; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1907 ; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B.A. ; M.A., in Chemistry 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presi- 
dency College. Law Member, Government 
of India, 1934-39. Advocate-General of 
Bengal, 1929-84 ; Delegate to Third Round 
Table Conference and Joint Select Committee, 
Address : Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 


& 


SIRDAR Jaojit Singh, President, India 

Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., New 
York, U.8.A. b. in Rawalpindi on October 

6th, 1897, son of the late Sirdar Rup Singh, 

Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, N.W.F.P, Single. 
Memoilp^ , All-India Con- 
Xmmittee and 
, — '^‘ovincial Con- 
gress IMnilttee. 1921- 
1922; Vica President, 
Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, London (England), 
1926 ; Member, Advisory 
Committee India Section, 
Philadelphia Sesqulcen- 
, tennial Expodtion, 

Philadeiphia, U.S.A., 1926; Director, India 



Exhibit Chicago World’s Fair, 1984 ; Pre 
sldent, Singh Singh & Co. Inc. of New Yofl 
(U.8.A.), with branches in Toronto (Canada) 
London (England) ; The leading importers ol 
India Textiles in United States and Canada— 
President, India Arts and Crafts, Inc., Neu 
York. New York address : 680, 6th Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj, 

SIR SAEUP RAK SINOH BAHADirR, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.8.I. 6. Sept. 27, 1888. s. to the gadl, 
April 20, 1920. Address; Sirohi, Bajputana. 

SITAMAU, H. H. SIR RAJA RAM SIHGH, RAJi 
OF, K.O.I.B. h. 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachl Baroda. m. thrice. Edue.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnlvas Palace, Sitamau, C. I. 

SIVASWAJn AYYAR, SIR P. 8., K.O.8.I., 
1916; 0.8.1. (1912); O.I.E. (1908); 

LL.D., Madras University, 1932; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu University, 1933 ; Retd, 
Member, Executive Council, Madras, b. 7 
Feb. 1864. Edue. : S. P. G. College, 'Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakonam ; f^si- 
dency College, Madras* High Court Vakil, 
1886 ; Asstt. l^ofessor, l.aw College, Madras, 
1803-99 ; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal, 
1893-1907 ; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 : Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichlnopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1019 : 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the QThird Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1024. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Ih-oblems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935). Address : Sudbarma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

SKEMP, Frank Whittingham, M.A., Mane.. 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900); Indian Civil 
Servioe. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court, 
b. IS Deo. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. Edme, .* 
University of Manchester ; Peterhonse 
Cambridge. Joio^ l.C.S. (Ptmjab Oommis* 
Sion), 1904; Officiating D.C., 1910-1918; 
Sessions Judge, 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court, 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1988. 
Publicatians : Multanl Stories. Address : 24, 
Racecourse Road, Lahore. 

SKRINE, Clabhont Fbboivai., B.A. (Oxon.), 
O.B.E. (1936), Resident, Punjab States, 
Madras States, b. 1888 ; m. Doris Forbes, 2nd 
d. of James Whitelaw of Nungate, North 
Berwick ; Bdne : Wimffieeter ; New OoRege, 
Oxford. Enter^ Indian Civil Sm’vice, 1912 ; 
Assistant Magistrate Asamgarh, Cawnpore, 
Gorakhpur (ILF.) 1912-16; Asst. P<li 4 oaI 
Agent, Sibi, Baludhlstim* 1916>16 ; on 
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■poUUcol service In the South Persian Wari 
erea, 1916-18; Consul, Kerman, 1918-19, 
Under-Secretary, Foreism and Politics^ 
Department, 1919-20 ; Political Agent, Cliagai, 
Baluchistan, 1921-22; officiated 6 months! 
as Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 1 
Quetta-Pishin ; Consul-General In Clilnese 
Turkestan, Kashgar, 1922-24, Secretary to 
the A.G.G., Punjab States, 1926-27 ; Consul 
in Seistan and Kain, 1927-29 ; Political Agent, 
Kalat and Chagai, Baluchistan, 1932-85 ; 
Ee venue and Judicial Commissioner, Balu- 
chistan, 1935-36. Kesident, Madras States,' 
1936-1938. Awarded O.B.E. in Quetta 
Earthquake Honours List 1935, awarded 
Gill Memorial by Royal Geographical Society, 
1928. Publications : Chinese Central Asia, 
1926 ; papers on Central Asia, Iran and 
Baluchistan and the Quetta Earthquake, etc. 
Address : Mashobra Simla Hills. 

SLADE, Mkad, C.I.E., (1938), I.C.S., Member, 
Central Board of Revenue, Delhi-Slmla, 
b. 24th January 1894. Educ. : Ilminster 
School, Somerset, and University College, 
London. Military Service, 1914-1923- 
(Captain, Indian Army) ; Appointed to I.C.8., 
1923, and posted to Burma ; t’ollector of 
Customs successively at Calcutta, Rangoon, 
and Bombay, 1930-36. Joint Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, June 1936. Officiating Secretary 
ditto, Apr}l-Oct. 1938. Officiating Member,! 
Central Board of Revenue, October 1938. 1 
Address : Central Board of Revenue, Delhi, 
Simla. 

SLOAN, Tennant, M.A., C.8.I. (1936), C.I.E. 
(1930); Settlement Commissioner, United 
Provinces, b. 9 November 1884. m. Gladys 
Hope d. of R. Hope Robertson, Glasgow. 

; Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer. Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address : Lucknow, U.P. 


SMITH-PEARSE, TuoMAS Lawrence Hart, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S., Principal, Rajkumar 
College, Raipur. 5. July 1893. «i. Miss 
Katlieriuc Waghorn, two sons b. June 1926 
and June 1932. Educ. : Marlborough College 
and St. John's College, Oxford. Addresses : 
Rajkumar College, Raipur; C/o Messrs. 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox’s and King’s Branch, 
6, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1. and Laun- 
ceston, CornwalL 

SMITH, SIR Thomas, Kt.(1921), V.D.(1014), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919) ; a Dy. Chairman of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd., Managing Director, 
Muir MUls Co., Ltd., Cawnporc, 1915-1985. 6. 
28 Aug. 1875. m. Elsie Maud, d, of Sir Henry 
Ledgard in 1907; 2 «. 1 d. Member of the 
Hunter Committee on Punjab disorders, 
1919. Prosdt., Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, 1918-1921 ; Member, U.P. Leg. 
Council, 1918-26 ; Fellow of Allahabad 
University, 1913-2IJ } Commandant, leth 
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Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-20. Bepresentattve of 
Employers in India at International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1926. Address : Wert- 
field, Cawnpore, and Merlewood, Virginia 
Water, Surrey, 

SMITH, Walter Robert Georqe, 0.1.E.(ldi7) 
Bar-at-Law; Commissioner of Police, Bomhiiir. 
b. 5th Nov. 1887. m. EUen d. of the lateyohn 
Cochrane. Educ: Grove Park School. 
Wrexham and Gray’s Inn. Joined 
Service, Dec., 1008, as Assistant Supeimten* 
dent; Superintendent of Police, March 1921: 
Dy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1982 ; 
Oug. Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
March 1932; (Commissioner of Fottoe, 
Bombay 1933; awarded King’s Police Medal, 
1Q23. Address: Head Police Office, Bombay. 

SODHBANS, Sirdar Prem Sinqb, F.L.A.A., 
(ix)nd.). R.A., Lahore, b. 20th July 1886. 
Ed. : Bannu and Ham Nagar. Served In army. 
A.L.A.A.jLondou, 30th Sep- 
tember lull, and Fellow on 
12th December 1922. Mem- 
ber, War League, Gujran- 
wala, 1917-1919. Founder 
and Secretary of the Centra) 

Sikh League, 1919-22 ; Presi- 
dent, Lahore Dlstt. Ourd- 
wara Committee, 1920-21. 

Member, Executive Com- 
mittee of S. 0. P. C., 1921- 
1023 ; Host to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mrs. Gandlil and M. Shaukat All on 
their visit to Kunkana Sahib after massacre 
of 125 Sikhs, 1921. Vice-President and 
President, Lahore City Congress Committee 
and Member A.I.C.C., 1921*22. Founder and 
Editor “ Indian Accountant”, since July 
1922 ; Hony. Secretary, Indian Institute m 
Professional Accountants, Lahore, since 1928. 
Approached Government of India along with 16 
Professional Accountants of Bombay, Calcutta, 
U.P. and Punjab fur establishment of Indian 
Accountancy Board In January 1928. Re- 
presented Punjab Flying Club at first and 
second conferences of Indian Flying Clubs at 
Delhi, 1030-31. Presented sword to H.E. Capt, 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khun, Acting Governoi-, 
along with other Ex-soldiers, 1934. Member, 
Executive Committees of Federation of Indian 
Chambeis of (./'ommeroe and Industry, 1932- 
85 and 1937 and of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Lahore and also its Hony. Secre- 
tary since 1928 and of the Indian Natioiial 
Committee of International Chamber ot 
Commerce, Paris, 1982-38, '85, ’87 and 1988. 
Member, Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab, 
since 1934; Member of N.W.R, Advisgty 
Committee, 1933-36. Member of H. M. King 
George Lahore Sliver Jubilee (Tentiel Com- 
mittee, 1036 ; Member of Indian Delegation to 
20th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, Geneva, 1936. Guest of Honmur M 
Luncheon at Midland Hotel given In hto ncuMMlr 
at Manchest^ by the Master Cottem 
Association, 1986. The First Indian Del«g!|l* 
and Guest of Honour to the 6th Intmmatinm 
Congress on Accounting held at Berlin^ 
and Elected on the Panel of Presidei^on 2|rd 
September, 1938 Session. Guest Honduar at 
Luncheon by Deutchef Orlenti Yerleii, 
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President, Society of Begistered Accountants 
In N. India, ld87-88 ; Gave evidence before 
the Boyal Commission on Indian Beforms, 
1928 ; J^anohise Committee, 1032 ; The 
Delimitation Committee, 1985; The Income* 
tax Inquiry Committee, 1936 ; The 
Wedgewood Bailway Inqui^ Committee, 
1936 ; The Indian Sugar Tariff Board, 1087 ; 
The Punjab Unemployment Committee, 1938 ; 
The Punjab Land Bevenue Committee, 1938. 
Publications : — “ Indian Accountant’*, ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Planning of India", " German 
Problem in Europe", " India and League 
of Nations", " Industrial Development 
of India", " Development of Accountancy 
Profession In India* % the National Paper 
submitted to the 6th Interfiatlonal Congress on 
Accounting held in Berlin, 1038, etc., etc. 
Senior Partner of Messrs. Sodhbans A Co., 
Begistered Accountants and Auditors. 
Addresses : 7A, Nlsbet Boad, Lahore 

and Commercial Buildings, The Mall. 
Cawnpore. 

SOLA.THBBKV.MaBOiAL, S. J., Ph. D., M.A.j 
Former Prindpal of the Ateneode Manila 
Institution from 1016-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov, 7. 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. in 1906. Educ. : Vich. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo., U.S.A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1807 
to 1003. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held In St. Louis, U. S. A.. In 1904. Prof, 
lor several years at the Atoneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavitr’s College, Bombay, since 1022. Pub- 
lieations:.. Author of "The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands." "A 
Study of Seismic Waves". Contributor to 
the monthly review "Bason y Fe" edited 
at Madrid. Author of "A Compendium of 
the Sdence of Logic." Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Crulckshank Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

SOMAN, Bamohandra Oanesh, District Plea- 
der, Deputy President, Bombay L^. Council. 
b. 24th November 1876 ; in, Mrs. Sitabai 
Soman; Educ: Satara. Started practice at 
Satara. (1000); edited a Weekly named 
Prakash for 15 years; was member of 
Bombay Council for Satara Dist. 1924-26 
and 1034-86 ; was a follower of Lok. 
TUak; member of the Congress for more 
than 30 years ; elected In 1 087 on Congress 
ticket to the Bombay Leg. Connell. Address : 
Pleader, Shan war Peth, Satara City. 

SOMJEE, THE Hon’bie Mr. Justice 
Mahomedallt Alladinbhoy, M.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Benoitey High Court. 
6. 19th Jan. 1889 ; m. to 3&doo, only of late 
Mr. Nowroji Kaikobad Panthakey and Mrs. 
Panthakey of Bandra. Educ. .* at Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Called to the Bar 

g nner Temple) Jan. 1022. Vakil, Bombay 
igh Court, 1916-1920; Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1022-1037 ; Prof, of Law, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, for 3 years ; Appointed 
Judge, Bombay High Court, March 1980. 
Address : " Qlenridge," Bldge Boad, Malabar 
urn. Bombay, > j 


SONT, Bai Bahapur, Seth Bhao Chani 
M.L.A., a leading banker and merchant princ 
of Bajpu tana, comes of a noble family renownei 
for their charities, — one of its members th 
great grand father of the 
Ral Bahadur built the mag- 
nificent red stone Jain temple 
at Ajmer — and is the pro- 
rietor of the firm of Seth 
oharmal Gumbhirmal. b. 

11th Nov. 1904. Educ . .• 

Government High School, 

Ajmer ; Director, Binod 
Mills Co., Ltd., Butlam 
Electric Co., Ltd., Ajmer 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

Amalgamated Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., Jalgaon Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., Mewar Textiles Ltd. ; Treasurer : B. B. 
& C. I., Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur State 
Hallways ; Bharatpur and Dholpur States. 
Jaipur, Gwalior and Bharatpur Besidences. 
Honorary Magistrate since 1930 and Municipal 
Commissioner for several years till 1934. 
Vice-Patron, Girl Guides Association, India ; 
Life Member, Bed Cross Society ; President, 
All-India Dlgamber Jain Mahasabha, Nov., 
1035-86 ; was made a Bai Bahadur, 1035. 
The All-India Digambar Jain Community 
honoured him by awarding the title, Dharam 
Veer In 1086 at its Indore Session, and the 
All-India Khandelwal Mahasabha by the title 
.Tati Shiromani in 1037. He was also awarded 
Tazim and Gold Honour by His Highness the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Jodhpur in 1035. 
Address : Tikam Niwas, Ajmer. 

30BABJI, Cornelia. Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1000). Bar Ist Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Fiirdahnlshlns, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1022. 
Educ.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London! 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 ; 
Bar-at-Law, Linooln’s Inn, 1023. Praotts- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications ; 
" Sun Babies" (1904) ; " Between the Twi- 
Ughts " (1908) ; " The Purdanlshin ’* (1016) j 
** Sun-Babies "(2nd Series Illustrated), 102Q ; 
"Therefore" (1024); Gold Mohur Timet 
(1930); "Susie Sorabjl— Lie " (1932); 
" India Calling " (1935); "India Becalled " 
(1086) ; contributions to the Nineteenth 
Century Westminster Ooizsttet The Times, other 
newspapers and magazines. Address : Halc- 
yon Club, 14, Cork Street, London, W. 1. 

SOUTER, Edward Mathbson, C.I.E., (19S5); 
Managing Director, Ford and Macdonald Ltd ; 
Cawnpore, and Hon. Chairman, Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust. 5. 26 January 1801. m. 
Dorothy Mary Andreae. Educ. : Inverness 
Academy, Scotland. Joined Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd. in 1008; represented Upper 
Indian Chamber of Commerce on U.P. Legis- 
lative Council, 1926-1086 ; now representative 
on the Legislative Assembly of the U. P.; Hon. 
Chairman, Cawnpore, Improvement Trust, 
since 1031. Address : Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 
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SPAOKMAN, LnBUT.-OOL. WlLUAM GOLLIS, 
M.E.C.S., L.E.C.P., M.B., B.S. (Lond.)i 
P.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.O.G. (Eng.). P.C.P.8., 
J.P., Bombay. Professor of Midwifery and 
Gynaecology, Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
ft. 28 Sept. 1889. w. Audrey Helen Smith. 
Rdtte. Trent College, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. War Service 1914-18, 
Mesopotamia and Turkey (Prisoner of War 
1916-18). Wounded ; twice mentioned in dis- 
patches Frontier Medal 1923. Transferred to 
Civil Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency 
Publications : numerous articles of professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address: 
Pocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bombay ; Kodak 
House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SPENCE, Sir George Hemming, M.A., Oxon., 
Kt., 1939, C.I.E., 1931, C.8.I., 1987, Secretary, 
Legislative Department, Government of India, 
ft. Cth Nov. 1888. m. to Constance Isabel 
daughter of the Rev. T. N. H. Smlth-Pearse. 
Educ, : at Mnralborngh College and Trinity 
College at Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1912 ; 

Served in the Punjab till 1919, and thereafter 
under the Government of India. Address: 
8, Hastings Hoad, New Delhi ; Mount Plesant, 
Simla. 

SRINIVASA Iyengar, 8. ft. llth Sept. 1874, 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Edue, : Madura and Presidenoy Col- 
lege, Madras. Vakil (1898), Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakils' 
Association of Madras ; President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 ; 
Fellow of the Madras University; Member, 
AU-lndia Congress Committee ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly : Advocate 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27. Publications : 
“ Law and Law Reform *’ (1909) ; Swaraj 
ConsHtuHon for India, 1927. Address : 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SRINIVASA Murti, CAPTAIN G., B.A., B.L., 
M.B., C.M., Vaidya Ratana. ft. 1887. m. 
Srimati Sringarammal. Educ. : Madras 
University, awarded 2 State scholarships, the 
Johnstone and many other medals and 
prizes. Served as Lecturer, surgeon, and 
Superintendent in Madras Medical Schools and 
Colleges and In many Civilian and War hos- 
pitals ; Secretary, Usman Committee on 
indigenous Medicine ; Elected President, 
Ayurveda Mahamandal, Naslk Session, 1929 ; 
one of the founders of the Madras Medical 
Association ; for many years Secretary of the 
Association and Editor, Madras Medical 
Journal ; Principal, Government Indian 
Medical School since 1924. Awarded " Vaidya 
Ratna " Birth day Honours 1982 ; Director, 
Adyar Library aM Editor, Adyar Library 
Series; Adviror to Govt, in Department of 
Indian Medicine and President, Central Board 
of Indian Medicines, Madras. Address : 
Adyar, Madras. I 


SRIVASTAVA, DR. SIR J.P., Kt., D.So. 
D. Utt. (Lucknow), M.SO., TlOH, 



(Viet.), A.M.S.T., A.I.C., M.t.A., son of late 
Munshl Janki Prasad Srivastava, Rais and 
Landlord, Bans! District, 

Basti. ft. 16th August, 

1889. m. on 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1907, Kailash, 
daughter of the late 
Munshl Mahadeo Prasad; 
two sons and 6ve daugh- 
ters. Educated at Christ 
Church College, Cawn- 
pore, Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad, and Man- 
chester College of Techno- 
logy. Large business in- 
terest In Cawn pore. Controls the New Vic- 
toria Mills Co., Ltd., and the Indian Turpen- 
tine & Rosin Co., Ltd. Director, Allahabad 
Bank Ltd., Western India Match Co., Ltd., 
the ** Pioneer ” Ltd., and the Eaza Textiles 
Ltd. Roprcfonted l^per India Chamber of 
Commerce In U.P. Legislative Council, 
1926-36. Elected unopposed to the new 
U.P. Legislative Assembly from same 
constituency. Chairman, U. P. Simon Com- 
mittee, 1028. Honorary Chairman, Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust, 1928-81. Minister for 
Education, U. P. Government, 1981-1937. 
Minister for Finance and Industries. U. P. 
Government, 1937. Knighted 1934. Awarded 
honorary D.Sc. (Agra University) and 
honorary D. Lltt. (Lucknow University) 1986, 
Address : Kailash Kutlr, Cawnpore. 

SRIVASTAVA, Ram Chandra, B.SO., O.B.E., 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technolo- 
gy (Govt, of India), Cawnpore. ft. 10th Sept. 
1891. m. to the late Radha Pyarl Srivastava 
and again to Nawal Kishorl Srivastava, 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London * Manager, Cawn- 

S ore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Bebar 

ugi — - . 


iugar Works, Paohrukhi ; and Drauty 
Nawal 


Director of Industries,’ U.P. Address 
Nlwas,” Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

STEPHENS, Ian Mexville, C.I.E., M.A., Assis- 
tant Editor, The Statesman, Calcutta, ft. 
February 1908. Edue : Winchester and King's 
Collep, Cambridge (foundation scholar); Took 
1st Class honours In the Natural Sciences 
Tripos and again in the Historical Tripos; 
R. J. Smith Research Student, and Supervisor 
in History, King's College, 1925-26 ; Private 
Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark, K.O.B.. 1926-28; 
and then to Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart. 1928- 
30; Deputy Director of Public Informatkm 
with the Government of India, 1930-82; Publi* 
city officer to the Indian Franchise OommIttM, 
1932; Director of Public Information 1982-37. 
Awarded C.I.E. and Jubilee Medal in 1986 
and Coronation Medal 1937. Joined Btaff of 
Statesman 1937. Address : The ^ 
man,” Calcutta. ^ 

STEWART, The Hon. Sir Thomas AiiIXAhdir,! 
K.C.I.B. (1937), C.S.I. (1985), I.C.S., Govemor 
Designate of Bihar, ft. 26tb Feb, 1868, 
f». 1914, Elsie, d. of Crandon GiO ; one a. 
two d. Educ : George Heriot's " 

Edinburgh, Edinburgh Univerntty, 
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Indian Civil Service 1012 And served afl Asstt. 
Mgt. & GoU., U.P. ; Asset. CoU., Imp. Customs 
Service, 1910; Commissioner of Bice, Bangoon, 
1920 ; Coll, of Customs, Bangoon, 1023 ; Col), 
of Customs, Madras, 1925 ; Coll, of Customs, 
Bombay, 1928 ; Coll, of Salt Bovenuos, 1032 ; 
Oflg. Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Commerce Dept., 1034 ; Member of Council, 
1987j Ag. Governor of Bihar, 1038. 
Address : Simla and New Delhi. 

STONE, The Hon. Sm Gilbert, Bar- 
at'Law, Chief Justice, Nagpur High Court. 
9. 1886. Edue, : Caius Coll., Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar from Lincoln's Inn, 1911. 
Practised at the Common Bar; did consi- 
derable amount of work on the Chancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts ; Secretary, 
Coal Industry Commission, 1915-20 ; Legal 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute ; contested 
various Parliamentary constituencies during 
the period of the coalition on behalf of it and 
afterwards on behalf of the National Liberals ; 
member of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coal and Power 
Committee ; appointed Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1930. Publications ; 15 volumes 
on Mining Law in the British Empire ; Editor 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section country Courts’ 
Practice, also on Bents Bestriction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and several historical 
boolu. Address : High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 

STOW, Vincent Aitbbbt Stbwirt, M.A. 
(Oxon.) *, C.I.E. (1934); Llterae Huma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1031); Principal, Mayo 
College, Aimer, b. 27th July 1883. m. Marie 
Elinor Morier (1912). Educ : Winchester Coll- 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marl- 
borough Coll., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs’ Col- 
leges Cadre, I.B.S., 1907 ; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Bajkumar Coll., 
Baipur, 1912 ; I. A. B. 0., Active Service, 
M. E. F., 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, Bajkumar Coll., 
Baipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1981. Betired from I. E. S. Cadre, 1988, 
PnMico/ums .* Educational Works. Address: 
Mayo College, Ajmer, Bajputana. 

STBBTTBLL, Major-General Chaunoy Batho 
Dashwood, 0. B. (1985) ; Commander, 
Peshawar District, India, since 1936. 
b. 6th Aug. 1881. m. Margery Gillian do Hane, 
d. of H. H. Brown, Esq., O.B.B., M.D., 
F.B.C.S. Edue, ; Wellington College and 
E. M. C. Sandhurst, U. L. Indian Army, Jan. 
1900 ; 18th Bajputs, 1901 ; Waalristan 
Blockade 1901-2 (medal); 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902 : A. D. C. to G. 0. 0., 
4th Quetta Div., 1910. Burma Mil. Police. 
1912; NMAI HKA. Exp. 1911-12; re- 
eeived expression of thanks of Government 
of India and Government of Busilh, King’s 
Polioo Medal Jan. 1, 1914. Baised Service 
Squadron 6th InniskUling Drimoons 
1914-15. Great War Mespot. Exp. Force; 
Despatches 8 times. Brevet of Lt.-Col, 
Brig. Ma. 7th Meerut Cav. Bde. 1917. 
D.A.QA(.G. Karachi 1919 ; G.S.0. 2 Karachi 

, 1910 ; Brig. Haj. 10th Cav. Bde. Palestine 
1920 ; Commdt. PA VO Cav. F.F. 1924 ; 
Col. 1923 ; A.A.Q. Nor-Com. 1928 ; Com- 
^ Heerut Cav, Bde, 1929 B.G.S, 


South Com., 1932; D. Q.M.G. 1985; D.A.G. 
1986. Publications : Contributions to 
magazines, Professional and others. Address : 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, N.W.F.P. 

8UBBAEAYAN, THE Hon. De. Paeaicasiva, 
M.A.,B.C.L.(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
of Kumaramangalam. b. 11th Sept. 1889. m. 
Badhabai Kudmal, d. of Bal Sahib K. 
Bangarao of Man^ore. Three s, one d. Edue : 
Newington School, Madras, the Presidency and 
Madras Christian Colleges and Wadham 
College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a 
few months in the flrst reformed legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras, 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders froml020. Was a member 
of All-India Congress Committee, In 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly unopposed for Tiruchengodu rural ; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 1937; 
Minister, Education and Legal, Madras. Presi- 
dent, Madras Olympic Association, Indian 
Cricket Federation, Madras, and Madras 
Hockey Association and Madras Cricket 
Association. Address : " Tiruchengodu,” 

Salem District ; ” Fairlawns,” Egmore, 

Madras. 

SUBEDAB, Manu, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshin 
Fellow of the Klphinstone College, B.80. 
(Eco.), Loudon, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and C^urrency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912, Educ. : New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matrlc from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, London 
School of Economics, London University, 
South Kensington, Gray’s Inn ; Lecturer in 
Economics, Bombay University ; Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University ; Examiner 
for M.A,, Bombay and Calcutta. Partner, 
Laljl Naranji & Co. ; gave evidence on behalf 
of the Indian Commercial Community before 
the Babington-Smlth Committee ; wrote 
separate dissenting report on Back Bay 
Keclamation Scheme and also on Housing 
Scheme ; Member, Indian (Antral Banking 
Enquiry Committee ; Official Adviser on 
matters of technical finance to various Indian 
States ; Nominated Member, Municiiml 
Corporation, Bombay, (1930) ; Wrote s^arate 
Minority Eeport on the Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 ; Vice- 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1932 
and 1934 ; President, Indian Merchants* 
Chamber, 1935 ; Financial Adviser to the 
Chamber of Princes, 1936-1939 ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address : 
Kodak House, Hornby Hoad, Fort, Bombay. 

SUHBAWARDY, SiE Hassan, Kt. (1932); 
Lt.-Colonel. I.T.F., O.B.B. (1927), Kalsar-l- 
Hind Medal, Ist Class (1980), L.M.8., M.D., 
F.R.C.8.I.D.P.H., Hon. LL.D, (Lond.),D.8.C.. 
(Cal.). Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for India. b. Dacca, 17 Nov. 1884, s. of 
Moulana Obaiduiiah el Obaidy Suhrawardy. 
Edue. : Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, 
Calcutta Med. College. Post-graduate — 
Dublin, Edinburgh and London. Deputy 
President, Bengal Legislative Council, 1922; 
Leader, Indian Delegation, Brjtjsli 
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University Congress, Edinburgh, 1931 ; 
Commanding Officer, Calcutta University 
Corps. Associate Commander of the Order 
of St. John; Organising Member, Indian 
Field Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). Ex-Member, 
Bengal Public Services Commission; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1930-34 ; 
Hon. Surgeon to H. E. the Viceroy. PtMi- 
cationg : Mother & Infant Welfare for India ; 
Calcutta and Environs ; Manual of Post 
Operative Treatment, etc. Address : India 
Office, London. 

UfiBAWAEBY, SIR ZABHADITB Bahih 
Zahii), M.A., B.L.,Kt., Bar-at-Law, Presi- 
dent, Eidlway Bates Advisory Ck)mmittee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, b, 1870. Educ: Dacca and 
Calcutta. Address: 8, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 

SUKTHANKAR, ViSHNU SITARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), Mahabharata- 
dipaka, Kaisar-i-Hind Medalist ; Correspond- 
ing Member, Oriental Institute in Pri^ue 
Czechoslovakia ; formerly Fellow of the 
Bombay University ; Honorary Member, 
American Oriental Society ; FeUow of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch) ; 
Founder and Member, Bharatlya-Vldya- 
Bhavan. Lecturer In the Post-graduate 
Department of the Bombay University. 
Editor^n-chief of the Critical Edition of The 
MahabJiarata. 6. 4th May 1887. m. Eloanora 
Bowing (died 6th Aug., 1926^ Edue, : Maratha ! 
High School and St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay ; St, John’s College, CJarabridge 
(England) ; Edinburgh University and Berlin 
University. Formerly Asstt. Superintendent, 
Archceological Survey, Western Circle ; 
Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. Publications: Die Gram- 
matik Sakatayanas. Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasava- 
datta, Oxford Univ. Press, 1928; First 
Critical Edition of the Mdhabharait, 1933; 
Studies in Bhasa ; Epic Studies. Editor-in- 
Chief, Journal of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society. Address : Bhandarkar 

Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

8ULAIMAN, The Hon’ble Sir Shah 

Muhammad, Kt. (1929), M.A. (Cantab.); 
LL.D. (Dublin and Aligarh), D.Sc. 
(Allahabad), Barrister-at-Law, Judge, Federal 
Court, b. 3 Feb. 1886. m. Maqbool Fatimali 
Begum. Edxic, : Muir Ontral College, 

Allahabad ; Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Trinity College, Dublin, Bar from Middle 
Temple. Chief Justice, High Court, Allahabad, 
1982-37 ; Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University. 
Aligarh, in 1929 and 1030. Address : New 
Delhi. 

SUNDRA Raj Dew an Bahadur Dr. B.,| 
M.A. (Madras), Ph,D. (Liverpool) ; Director of I 
Fisheries, Madras, b. 1888. Edw. : Madras 
and Liverpool. Assistant to the Piscicultural 
Expert, 1916 ; Asst. Director of Fishodes. 
(inland), 1920. m. Phyllis Seymour Darling, 
k.B.S.T., F.R.G.8. PublictUions : The 
occurrmice of the Bank Myna, (AerSdo- 
theres glnginianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural Histevy Society Journal, XXIII; 
Note on Trygon kuhlii, Mull and Henie, 


Records of the Indian Mus. Vol. X; Note 
on the Breeding of ohiioscylUum nteeitm 
Mull, and Henie. Records of Indian Muiwiim 
Vol. XII ; Remarks on the Madras Bpeoles of 
Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1916; Notes on the Freiffi Water 
Fishes of Madras. Records of Indian Mnseuas, 
Vol. XII: On the habits of Hllsa (OaxM 
ilisha) and t^ieir artifloial propagation m the 
Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vd. XIII, 
1917 ; The value of fish as natural enemlw 
of mosquitoes in combating malaria, lieafiet 
issued by Fisheries Department. A new 
genus of Lemaiid fish parasite from Madras, 
read before the Science Congress, Nagpur. 
1920, etc. Address : ” The Anchorage,** 

Adyar, Madras. 

SURRINDAR SiNOH Bbdi, Captain Tikka, 
Hony. Magistrate and Hony. Civil Judge of 
Kallar in Rawalpindi District of the Pnmab. 
Got Hony. EingB Commission in 1928. He is 
Captain in A.T.R.O., 

Recruiting Staff. He is 
the eldest sou of Raja 
Sir Giirbakhsh Singh Bedi, 

K.B.E., Knight, C.I.E.. 

Hony. E. A. C., and Grand 
son of the late Hon’ble 
Baba Sir Khem Singh 
Bedi, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., 

Rais-I'Azam of Kallar. 

He Is the direct descendant 
of Gum Nanak, the 
founder of Sikh religion. 
b. 22nd February, 1897. His son Awnlixlar 
Singh Bedi got his commission from the Imliaii 
Military Academy, Dora Dun, in the year X938, 
and is attached to the Suffolk Regtoent at 
Mhow, in Central India. He is a gr^ iqxirtB- 
man, is fond of public service and an advocate 
of temperance movement. Address : Plla 
Vila, Murreo Road, Rawalpindi. 

SURVE. Dadasaheb Apfasahbb, Eao 
Bahadur (1934), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur. b. 7th February 1908. 
m. Kumari Pramilabai (dead), d, of Shrl R. 
T. Powar, J.P., Bombay ; m. Kumari Shanta- 
dovl, d. of the late Akojlrao Nimbalkar, 
Inamdar of NeJ. Edttc : Baldwin High School, 
Bangalore. Chief Secretary to H. H. 1926 to 
1929. Acting Dewan, 1929-31. Appointed 
Dowan, 1931. Prime Minister, Jan. 1082. 
Rao Saheb, 1080. Attended First Indian 
Round Table Conference in London as Advisor 
to State’s Delegation and third Bound Table 
Conference as a delegate. Address : Frenuda 
House, Kolhapur (Residency). 



SUTHERLAND, RET. WILLIAM SlNOLAtR, 
M.A., B.D. (GlasTOw University); Xalaar- 


i-Hind Gold Medal J1980) 
erintendent. Lady 


Ion 


ment, Chingleput S. India, b, 16 Jnly 1877, M 
Invemessshire, Scotland, m. Elaie Riitli 
M.A. of Melbourne, Australia. Edue* : 
thUl School, University of Glasgow and ipikfplo- 
gkal College of the United Free Ohureh hi 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the OInirch 
of Scotland In Ohingleput Dlstrici since 1906 ; 
impointed Supdt. of Lady WiUingdon 
S^tleiQfiit in 1925. Address : dmioh of 
Scotland Mission, Cbingleput, S. Isdim / 
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SITED Abul Aas: Zsmiiidar. 6. 27th Septr. 
1S60. m, BibI Boor-i-Ayesha. Educ^: Govt. 
GltySclK>ol,«fatiia ; studied privately English, 
Atabic, Persian and Unln. Aptd. Hon. 
Magte. at Patna 1906; member of Council 
of AlMndia Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. 
Secry., Biliar and Orissa Provincial Muslim 
League; unanimously elected President, 
Biliar Provincial Muslim League in 1936; joined 
Muslim Deputation which waited upon Ix>rd 
Hardinge in 1014; elected Meroherof Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vioe-Presldent of Bihari Students’ Associa* 
tion and Anjumani-Islamla, Patna, 1914; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18. 
Appointed non-ofiiclal member of the Patna 
Mental Hospital, 1028 ; Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Madrasah Islamia, 
Patna, 1936; Nominated Member of the 
Oriental Public Library, Patna, 1936. Ad- 
drest : Abul-'Aas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 

SYED AMJAD ALT, B.A. (Hons.), O.B.E., 
M.L.A., Punjab. Edvr: at Government College, 
lahore, and the Middle Temple, London. 
Took the B.A. (Hons.) degree In 1927. 
Went to England in 1981 and worked as Hon. 

Joint Secretary of the 
Muslim Delegation and 
Hon. Publicity Officer of 
the Bound Table Con- 
ference. Was elected 
Secretary of the All- 
India Muslim Youth 
Ix'ague. Went to England 
again and worked as 
Hon. Secretary of the 
Muslim Delegation to the 
Bounci Table Conference 
and Hon. Secretary of the 
British India Delegation to the Joint Select 
Committee. Was Hon. Private Secretary to 
His Highness the Aga Khan during his three 
successive visits to India in 1934, 1935 and 
1936. O.B.E., 1936. Was Besident Secretary 

of the Unionist Party from its inception and 
relinquished it on Incoming tlio Parliamentary 
Private Secretary of the Premier. Went to 
Sydney for the Second British Common- 
wealth Bolations Conference 1938 as Delegate 
and Secretary of the Indian Group, b. July 
5, 1908. Address: “Ashlana”, Lahore. 

SYED, The Hon. Sir Muhauhau Sa’adulla, 
Kt. (1928), M.A. (Chemistry) 1906; B.L. 
1907 ; Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court. 6. May 1886. Educ. : Cotton 
College, Gauhati, Assam (F.A.), Presidency 
College, Calcutta, (M.A.), Blpon College, 
Calcutta, (B.L.), Asst. Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908 ; Practised as a 
Lawyer in Gauhati Courts, 1909-19 ; in the 
Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; Member, 
Assam Leghlative Council, 1018-20; again 
since 1023 ; Minister, Assam Government In 
charge of Education and Agriculture, 1924-20 ; 
Member, Executive Council, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of I^aw and Order and P.W.D., 
1929-80; Member in charge of Finance and 
Law and Order from Nov. 1980 to April 1934. 
Advocate First Grade, Calcutta High Court, 
ftom May 1934. Address : 216, Lower Circular 
Boad, Calcutta. 


SYED Shavkat Ali, Khan Bahadvr, B.A. 
(Allg.). b. 1876. Educ.: at Bhopal, was 
the first to appear at any public examina- 
tion from Bhopal State. 

Was the first graduate 
from the state, 1895. 

Was first to take active 
steps towards the spread 
of education in the State. 

At the instance of the 
late Mr. Beck, principal, 

M.A.O. College, took out 
a census of boys In Bhopal 
fit to receive education 
and Mr. Beck referred to 
It in his address to the 
Educational Conference, 1893. Begun as 
Naib Tehsildar, C. P. and rose to Extra- 
Assistant Commissionership. Deputed as 
Superintendent, Khllchlpur State, during 
minority administration, 1914, and after Inves- 
titure, 1918, Darbar retained him as Dewan in 
which capacity served till end of 1928. Was 

g ranted title of Khan Sahob. Be verted to 
overnment service, C. P. but was soon deput- 
ed to Bajgarh State as Dewan, 1926. Betlred 
from Government service, 1030 but continued 
as Dewan of Bajgarh and retired in 1986. 
Was made Khan Bahadiu*. llecreation : 
Cultivation and gardening. Address : Diwan 
Khana Sehorc, (Bhopal), C.I. 

SYED, SirdarAli Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) b. 26tb March 1879. Eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, 
Sirdar DUer-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Dilor-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, O.I.E., some time Homo Secretary 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 ; six s. two d. Educ. : 
privately. Entered the Nizam's service, 1911 ; 
lias hold several responsible positions, includ- 
ing tlio Commissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vifico; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. Publications : Lord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1906 ; Unrest In India, 1907 ; 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of To-day, 
1908 ; Life of Lord Morley, 1923 ; The Bari 
of Beading, 1924 ; British India, 1026. The 
Indian Moslems, 1928; Address: Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. 

SYEDNA Taher Saifupdin Saheb, His 
Holiness Sardar (MiiUaji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bohra Shia Mahomedan 
community and first Glass Sardar of Deccan. 
Plftv-flrst incumbent of the post of Dal-tur 
Mutiaq, which has been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 
Sultans, They have enjoyed many privilege^ 
and received higli honours from various 
Bulhig Princes in India from time to time 
and also from the British Government, 
Address X Surat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SYKES, Paul, B. Com.. Canadian Govt. Trade 
Commissioner for India, Burma and Ceylon. 
b. Dec. 22, 1897. m. to Jean Campbelt, d. of 
late Lt..Col. H. R. Duff, B.C., A.M.C. Edw:. 
at Queen's University, Kingston, (Ont.). 

I Served with Canadian Expednionary Foreei 
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1916-1019 ; in buBinesa 1919-21 ; Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department oif Trade 
and Commerce, Canada, 1922-26 ; has served 
in present capacity in New Zealand, Hongkong, 
Manchuria, North China and Germany. 
AMress : Victoria House, Calcutta. 

T40011E, ABiNUtSKA Natb, OJ.B- 
Zemindar oi ShaiiMpnr» Bengal; h. 1871. 
Bdm.: Sanskrit OoU., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Corson, 
Ciisket presented to King by Oorp. of Calontta, 
llM^t; principal work consists in reviving 
School (A Indian Art. Address: 6, Dwar- 
kanattk Tagiwe's Lane, Calcutta. 

TAOOBK, Mahakaja Bahaoui Six Piodtm 
OooxAX, £x. b. 17 Septamber 1678. 
Edue.: Hindu Sch., Calontta; afterwards 
^vately ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
victoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Boyal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Addrstt : 
Tagore Castle. Calcutta. 

TAGOEE, Sir Eabindranath, Kt., Hon. D. 
Litt. (Calcutta, Dacca and Benares Hindu 
University). Poet and Playwright. Founder 
of School at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, 1921, 
which has become a Centre of inter- 
national culture, b. 1861. Edttc. ; Visited 
England 1912, and translated some of his 
Bengali works into English : Nobel Prize for 
Literature, 1913. PuMications : In Bengali 
about 35 political works, dramas, operas 
about 38 ; Story books. Novels, 19 ; over 60 
collections of Essays on Literature, Art, 
Eeligion and other subjects, and composed 
over 3,000 songs published periodically in 
small collections with notations. In En^lsh 
— Gitaujali, 1912, etc., etc. Took to painting 
at the age of 68. Pictures exhibited in 
Moscow, Berlin, Munich, Paris, Birmingham 
and New York. Address: Santlniketau, 
Bengal. 

TAIRSEE Lakhxidas Bowjeb (See 
Lakhmidas-) 

TAMBE, SHEIPAD BALWAST, B.A., LL.B. 
b. 8 Deo. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-YetwaouLar and 
High School and Bombay Eiphinstone 
CoUege and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee : Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council, 1917-1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Lsgis. ConnoU, March 1926. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government; 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1982. 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

TANNAN. Mohan Lal, M. Com. (Birm.), 
Bar-at-Law, I.E.S., J.P., General Manager, 
Uie Punjab National Bank, Lahore; Principal, 
Sydenham College of Commerce eSd 
Economics, Bombay, 1920-37 ; on deputation 
to the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, as Secretary, Indian Aoeoun- 
taucy Board and Under Secretary, 1932-35. 
b. 2 May 1885. President, l(m Indian 
Economic Conl^nce, 1927. Vice-President, 
the Indian Economic Society, 1921-23 ; 


Syndic of the Bombay University, 1928-24 to 
1927-28: Secretary, Aocountancy Diidoma 
Board, Bombay; Director, Bombay Gentxid 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay ; Member, 
Council Indian Institute of Bankers ; Princlpm 
and Professor of Banking, the Sydmiham 
College of Commerce and Economic!^ Bombay. 
Publications : Banking Law and metloe in 
India,” ” Indian Currency and Banking 
Problems,” jointly with Prof. K. T. Shah, 
and several pamphlets such as the ” Banking 
Needs of India,’* “ Indian Cunfcncy and the 
War,” ” Eegulation of Banks in IMla,” etc. 
Address : 1, Golf Eoad, Lahore. 

TA8KEE, Sir Thkouore Jambs, Kt., cr. 1987, 
C.I.E. 1932 ; O.B.E., 1919 ; I.O.S. • services 
lent to Hyderabad Government as Member of 
Council, (Revenue and Police Portfolios) ; b. 
20 Jan. 1884 ; s. of late Eev. John Greenwood 
Tasker, D. D. m. 1915, Jessie Helen Mtills- 
Smith, (Kaiser-i-Uind Gold Medal) ; three «. 
one d. Educ. : King Edward’s School, 
Birmingliam ; Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, 
(Major Scholar In Classics, First Class Honours 
Classical Tripos). Entered I.C.S. 1908 ; 
Under-Secretary to Madras Government, 
1913-15 ; District Magistrate, Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, 1917-22 ; 
Commissioner of Coorg, 1928-26; services 
lent to Govermnent of Nizam of Hyderabad. 
1927, as Director-General of Revenue and 
Revenue Secretary ; Member of CouncU, 1935. 
Address : Be^mpet, Hyderabad Deccan, 
India; South Barn, Swanuge, Dorset. 

TAUNTON, Ivan Hopb, B.A. (Cantab.) ; I.C.S. , 
b. 19, Dec. 1890. Educ. : Uppingham and 
Clare CoUege, Cambridge ; Asstt. Collector 
and Magistrate in Sind, 1914 ; on military 
service, 1917-19; Offg. OoUector and Dlst. 
Magistrate, 1923 ; Offg. Dy. Commissioner, 
1924; Offg. CoUector and Diet. Magistrate, 
1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft Commission, 
1925; Offg. CoUector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1926 ; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Home and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1926 ; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Finance Deparl^nt, 1027 ; in 
foreign service as Finsmee and Revenue 
Member; Kbalrpur State Executive OouhoU. 
1927 ; Offg. Colie(^r, Sholapur and PoBtleai 
Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; CoUector 1982, appoint- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay MunidpaUty, 
1034. Chief Secretary to Government, 
Sind, 1939. Address: Karachi. 

TAYLOR, SIR Jambs Braid, K.C.I.E. <1989), 
M.A., Barrlster-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), Kt. 
(1935), C.I.E. (1932) ; Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, July 1937. b. 21 AprU 1891, 
m. Betty d. of H. Coles, Esq., Indian Pclioe. 
Educ: Edinburgh Academy and University. 
Indian Civil Service, 1014 ; Under Secretajry, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920; Ciom- 
merce Department* Government o> India, 
1920-22. Deputy Controller of Ourre&iy. 
Calcutta, 1924; Bombay 1925 : Controlbr Of 
Currency, Calcutta, 1929. Additional Seope- 
tary. Finance Department* Government ^ 
India np to 1985. Address : Bombay. 

TEHRI* Lt.-Gol. H.H. ICAHAEAJA 8a KiW- 
DAE BHAX* K.0J1J., LL.D., Of Mdr- 
^ Oaiiiwal State, 5. 8 Aog. 16W. m. IflO. 
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Heir-apparent bom 1021. Succeeded 1018. 
Edue . ; Ifayo Ck>llege, Ajmer. Addreis : Nar- 
endranagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TEMPLE, Lieut. -Col. (Hon. Col.) Frederick 
Charles, C.I.E. (1981); V.D., A.D.C., 

M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. Chartered Civil and 
Consulting Engineer (Williams Temple and 
Bartholomew). b. 25 June 1879. m. 
Francis Mary Copleston. Educ. : Eugby 
School and Balllol College, Oxford. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks ; 
Military Works Services, India ; Punjab 
Canals ; DiiSfcrtct Engineer, Muzaffarpur ; 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa ; Chief Town Engineer 
and Administrator, Jamshedpur ; Relief 
Engineer and Supply Officer, Govt, of Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : “ Manual for 

Young Engineers in India ” and “ Sewage 
Works.” Address : 7, Old Court House 

Street, Calcutta, and 28, Victoria Street, 
Westminister, S.W. 1. 

TEMPLE, Lieut.-Colonel, Sir Richard 
Durand, 8rd Bt. cr. 1876, D.S.O. 1918; late 
60th Rifles ; late commanding 5th Batt. 
Worcesters Regt-. (S.R.) : b. 27 Dec. 1880 ; 
v.8. of Lt.-Col. Sir R. C. Tem])le, 2nd Bt., and 
Agnes Fanny, 2iid d. of late Major-General 
G. A. Searle, M.S.C. ; s. father 1931 ; m. 1912, 
Katherine Marjorie (d. 1932), d. of late F. de 
la F. Williams, and widow of F. S. B. Anderson 
of Bolton Royd, Bradford ; one s. Educ. : 
Harrow ; Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Entered Army 1900 ; served South African 
War, 1901-02 (Queen’s Medal and four clasps) ; 
European War, 1914-18 (despatches six times, 
D.S.O., Croix de Guerre with Palm, 1914 Star 
Bt. Major and Bt. Lt.-Col.). Address : 
Bombay Talkies, Ltd., Malad, Bombay. 

THAKORRAM Kapilram, Diwan Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Advocate, (O.8.). Dist. 
Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor, Surat, 
(retired, 1938). b. 16th April 1868. m. 
Ratangavri, d. of Keshavrai Amritrai. Educ : I 
at Bhavnagar, Alfred High School and 
Elphinstone College, Bombay ; Appointed 
teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High School of 
Surat and began practice at Surat in 1894. 
Entered Municipality In 1904 Chaimian, 
Schools Committee, 1907, 1909 and 1911 ; 
Chairman, Managing Committee, 1908-09 and 
1917-18. Vice-President, 1914-17 and 1928- 
31. Chairman, Committee of Management 
1922-25 ; Chairman, School Board, 1925, 1931 
and 1932. President, Raichand Depchand 
Girls’ School Society since 1928 ; Chairman, 
People’s Co-operative Bank, 1930-33 ; District 
Scout Commissioner, Surat, since 1922 ; 
Member, Pratt Committee ; Witness before 
Royal Reforms Comihlssion, 1919. A^ice- 
President, Surat Sarvajanik Education 
Society, 1927-28. Government Advocate, 
Bardoii Inquiry, 1931. President, Home for 
Destitute Children since 1921 ; Jubilee Medals 
in 1985 ; Silver Medal, Coronation of King- 
Emperor George VI ; Medal of Merit for 
Scout work, 1986. Address : Sanghadia-wad, 
Surat. 


THAKUR Datta Sharma Vaidya (PAirarti 
K.V.,V. Bh. A famous Ayurvedic physiciail c 
Lahore,inventor of the world renowned panabe 
for everyday ailment-^, viz., AMRITDHARA 
author of several medical ^ 

books, also editor of a medical 
journal for 25 years ; 

Vice-President of the All- 
India Ayurvedic & Unani 
Conference ; presided over 
the first Sind Ayurvedic 
Conference and 3rd: Punjab 
Ayurvedic Conference ; 
lecturer on health and 
hygiene ; social and reli- 
gious worker, late President 
of the Arya Samaj, Lahore, 
and Secretary of the Arya Pratlnidhl Sabha 
Punjab ; founded a chair for vedic researcl 
in the Gurukula Kangri, Hardwar, donatini 
Rs. 30,000. He is of philanthropic disposi 
tion and has recently created a Trust fo 
medical relief and industries amounting t 
Rs.2J lacs. He owns a big Pharmacy knowi 
as Amritdhara Pharmacy for the preparatioi 
of Amritdhara and other Ayurvedic medicines 
Address : Amritdhara Lahore. 

THAKUR, MR. PROMATHA RANJAN, M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law M.L.A., Third Heridltarj 
Religious Leader ’and Guru of a large section 0 
people known as “Matuas”, a great Schedule( 
Caste leader of Bengal, b 
2nd January 1904, Orakandi 
Farid pur, Bengal. Grea 
grand son of Sree Sree Har 
Thakur, grand son of Srei 
Sree Guru Chand Thakur 
son of late Sasi Bhusai 
Thakur. Succeeded hii 
grand father and ascend ec 
“ Thakur Ghadi ” Marcl 
1937. Belongs to an oh 
noble family of Bengal 
Educ. : in Calcutta and 
Loudon. Called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, 
1929. Travelled extensively all over Europe 
Asia Minor and Egypt. Joined High Court 
Calcutta. Takes active part in politics, and ir 
social, moral and educational uplift of the 
Scheduled Castes. Elected member, Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, 1937. Visited different 
rovinoes of India to study conditions of 
cheduled Castes and measures adopted by 
tlie provincial Governments for their arailiora- 
tion 1938. wi. Devi Binapani Thakuranee, 
1934. Address : “ Thakur House,” 

Orakandi, Farid pur, Bengal. 

THAKURDAS, SIR PURSHOTAMDAS, Kt. C.I.E. , 
M.B.E. (See under Purshotamdas.) 

THOM, Lt.-Col. Sir John Gibb, Kt. (1937), 
D.S.O. (1917), M.C., Chief Justice, Allahabad. 
High Court, b. 1891 . Educ. ; Edinburgh 
University. Graduated M.A., LL.B. : cjdled 

•to Scottish Bar, 1919; Advocate-Depute, 
1931-32 ; M.P.(C). Dumbartonshire, 1926-29 
and 1931-32 ; Puisne Judge, Allahabad High 
Court, 1982-87 ; commanded S/lOth and 6th 
Batts. Gordon Highlanders, European War, 
1914-18. (D.S.O., M.C., Bt. Lt-Coh 

Despatches four Times.) Addnn: 
Thornhill Road. AUababad, iJ.P. 
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THOMBARE, Rao Bahadur Y. A., B.A., Actg. 
Diwan, Sangll State. Ra > Sahib (1934), 
Eao Bahadur (1937). Educ : Bombay TJiiiver- 
' 8ity. Joined Sitamau State service (1904) and 
worked as Judicial Secretary, Jail Superinten- 
dent, etc., twice officiated as Dewan ; joined 
Indore SUte service and held position as Judge, 
Nazim Adalat Court ; Judge, Small Causes 
Court and Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Indore District ; Dewan Sitamau, 1912- 
21; practised as Pleader at Poona, 1921-22. 
was Legal Adviser to Meherban Shrirnant 
Captain Fattesinhrao Raje Saheb of Akalkot ; 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalkot Stat<‘; 
1923 ; joined Sangll State service, 1923 ; 
accompanied His Highness of Sangli to the 
First Round Table Conference, 1930, and 
Second Round Tabic Conference, 1931, was 
delegate to Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1933. 
Address: Sangli. 

THORNE, John Anderson, (’.S.I, 1938 ; C.l.E. 
1931 ; Secretary, Oovenior-Oeiierars Secre- 
tariat, (Public), b. 18 Oct. 1888. s. of James 
Cross Thorne, m. 1914, Dorothy Horton; one 
«. one d, Educ. : Blundell’s School, Tiverton ; 
BalMol College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, 
1911; Madras Presidency, 1912. Address: 
Delhi /Simla. 

TIWANA, The Hon. Major Nawabzada mawk 
Khizar Hayat Khan, O.B.E. (1931),M.L.A., 
Minister of Public Works, Punjab. 6. 7th 
August 1900, only son of General Nawab 
Malik Sir Hmar Hayat Khan Tiwana. Educ : 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; stood first 
In the Diploma Exam. (1916). While at 
College was deputed to Delhi Darbar of which 
he possesses a medal ; volunteered for service 
during the Great War while still a student of 
the Govt. College, Lahore ; helped in recruit- 
ing work ; was given a commission in the 
Army on 17th April 1918 and is now attached 
to the 19th Lancers ; saw active service in 3rd 
Afghan War and mentioned in despatches;! 
took up management of Kalra Estate — onej 
of the biggest estates in the Punjab. A keen * 
horse breeder ; was sometime President and 
is now a leading member of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India ; 
possesses 1st class magisterial powers ; an 
acknowledged leader of the Punjab martial 
classes ; saw active service again In the 
N. W. F. disturbances and secured the N.W.F. 
1930-31 clasp. A former Vice-Chairman of the 
Shahpur Dist. Board ; President of the 
Northern India Wild Life Preservation 
Association; Chairman, Council and Com- 
mittee of Management, Aitchison Chiefs’ 
College ; was present in London at the Jubilee 
celebrations of His Late Majesty ; was 
awarded the Sliver Jubilee and the Corona- ! 
tion Medals : was returned unopposed to the 
Punjab Assembly. Addreft: Kalrft, Diet. 
Blialipur. 
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TIWARI, Pandit Guandrika Prasada, Rai 
Saheb. Kanyakubja Brahman, b. 1868, 
served Indian State Railways 1877-1918, 
retired from the post of Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent, 1 91 6 ; 

Elected Municipal (Com- 
missioner, Ajmer, 1899-1912. 

Title of Ral Saheb conferred 
by the Governor-General of 
India in 1910 ; Coronation 
Medal for Delhi Durbar 
1911 : Travelled through 
Europe 1911 and 1914. 

Founded Provincial 

(’ongress Committee, Ajmer- 
Merwara 1015 and carried 
on work as Secretary and 
subsequently as President till 1920 ; 
Member, All-India C’ongress Committee, 
1918-1920 ; Viee-C’halrman Reception 
Committee, Indian National (^ongress, 
Delhi, 1918; Waited upon Mr. E. 8. 
Montague, Secretary of State for India in 
Deputation of Hindu Maha Sabha at Delhi in 
1917; President, All-India Rnilwayrnen's 
Federation 1920 and 1922 to 1926 ; President, 
All-India Trade Unions’ (Congress 1927 ; 
Member, Advisory (’ouncil, Giekwar’s Baroda 
State Railways 1926 and 1936 ; Edited 
Kanya-knbja Sudharak Monthly Journal, 
1901-1902; Edited Bani of Swami Dadu 
Dayal 1907 ; Author of Agricultural Co- 
operation in Denmark 1917 ; Author of Indian 
Railways’ Administrative, Historical and 
Economic Aspects 1921. Gave Evidence before 
Several Royal Commissions on India, such as 
the Public Services Commission 1912 ; Indian 
Industrial (’ommission 1916; Indian llailways 
1920 ; State Railway Workshops 1926 ; 
Indian Labour 1929, Address: Ganesh-ganj, 
Ajmer. 

TODHUNTRB, SIR OhARLBH GeO&OI, K.O.B.I. 
(1921), Follow of the Royal Historical 
Society, Officer of St. John of Jerusalem. 
b. 16 Feb.1809. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888*. m. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-J-H. d. of Captain 0. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served in i.O.S., Madras ; also 
eonduoted special Inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the G.P. and O.I. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1908; 
T.O. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1916 '.Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of Executive Council, 1919-24; 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-26 ; Member, Council of State, 1928 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja Of 
Mysore. Address : Vasantha Mahal, HysiMM. 

TONE, H. H. SAID-UD-DAULA, WAZnt-PL-MULK 
Nawab Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.E., b. 1879 #. 
1930. State has area of 1,684,061 acres and 
population of 817,860. Addreu'. Toak, 
Eajputana. 

TOOOOOD, Major (Local Lt.-c;ol.), Oyail 
George, C.I.E. 1938; D.8.O. 1917; Indian 
Army ; Military Secretary to the Viceroy 

I since 1938. 6. 23 Aug. 1894. MUltary Secy, 
to the Governor of Bombay, 1936-38, Address : 

I Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 
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TBAVANCOEE. Hbb Hiohnssb Mauarjlni 
S liTU Pakvati Bayi. b. November 1896. 
Orand-nieoe of the late Maharaja and mother 
of Hie Highness Sir Bala Bama Varma Sri 
Chitra Tirunal, Maharaja 
of Travancore. m. 1907, 
Bavi Varma, Kochu Roll 
Tampnran, B.A., F.M.U., 
two sons and one daughter. 
Educ. : Privately. Interest- 
ed in movements calculated 
to promote Fine Arts and 
Social Eeform. presided 
ovwr the All-India Women’s 
Ckmferenoe on Educational 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Tri- 
vandrum, 1987. Has travelled extensively In 
India, England, Europe and the Far East ; 
has been the recipient of the honorary Degree 
of “ Doctor of Literature ” from the Andhra 
University and “ Doctor of Letters " from 
the Benares Hindu University. Recrea- 
tion : Music. Addreu : Kaudiar Palace, 
Trivandrum. 

TRIPURA : Captain H.H. Maharaja Manikya 
SIR Bib Bikram Eishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, E.C.S.I., Maharaja of. b, 19th 
August 1908 ; succeeded. 18th August 1928, 
invested with powers 19tn August 1927 ; m. 
daughter of the late Maharaja of Balrampur 
and on her demise married the eldest daughter 
of H.H. Maharaja of Panna. Address : 
Agartala, Tripura. 

TYABJT, Husain Badruddin, M.A. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Hons.), Cantab. 1896 ; J.P. Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired. 
b. 11th October 1878, m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Ravler’s Bohool and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised In 
the Bombay High Court. Address : 
**C!hateau Marne ” 34, Marzbanabad, Audheri. 

TYLDBN-PATTENSON, Arthur Eric, C.S.I. 
(1939) ; Member, Railway Board, b. 16th 
Nov. 1888, m. Dorothy Margaret Mclver. 
Educ. : “ Greshams, Holt, Norfolk. Had 

three years’ training, Great Northern Railway, 
England. Joined as probationer in Traffic 
Dept, of G.I.P. Railway in 1908, was in charge 
of Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
forked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 : officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager ; in 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer ; in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railamys ; in 
March 1980 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent. Appointed Member, Railway Board, 
in November 1934. Address: Railway 
Board. Delhi and Simla. 

TYHM8, Frederick ; b. Wales, 4th August 1889 ; 
s. WiUiam Henry Tymms. Educ. Tenby 
and Ring’s CoU^, London. Director of 


Civil Aviation in India 1981*,. M.C. 1916; 
Chevalier de L’ordre de la Courronne ; Belgian 
Croix de Guerre 1917; C.LE,, 1985; 

F. R.Ae.S. ; War service ; South Lancashire 
Regiment and Royal Flying Corps; British 
Aviation Mission to U.8.A. 1918; Civil 
Aviation Department, Air Ministry from 1919 ; 
late Air Ministry Superintendent, Cairo- 
Rarachl Air Route and Chief Technical 
Assistant, Air Ministry. Publications : Part 
author ” Commercial Air Transport ” 1926 ; 
*‘ Flying for Air Survey Photography 
Scientiffc papers on Air Navigation and Air 

I Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Address : New Delhi-Simla. 

UJJAL Singh, Sardar, M.A. (Punjab), 
Landlord and MUlowner. b. 27 Dec. 1895. 
Educ: Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921; member of Rhalsa 
College Council and Managing Committee ; 
Member, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1925-80 ; and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 ; elected member, Punjab Legls. 
Council ; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Reforms Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee ; 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee; Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee : 
Presided over non-Govemment Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 ; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1980 ; 
served on Federal Structure Committee ; 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
Table CJonference ; was Invited in 1981 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the R. T. 
Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Political Conference, 1932 ; was appointed 
Member, Consultative Committee, 1982 ; 
Presided over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933 ; 
Presided at the Rhalsa College Convocation, 
1936 ; re-elected to new Provincial Assembly, 
1937 ; appointed Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Home). Address : Jdlanohanu, Punjab. 

UMAR Hayat Rban Tiwana, The Hon. 
AL’ Haj Major-General Nawab Mauk,Sir, 

G. B.E» R.C.I.B., M.V.O., A.D.O. to H.M, 
Ring-Emperor. Member, Council of State, 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, 1929-84 and Deputy Herald. 
Delhi Durbar, Landlord, b. 1874. Son and 
Heir: Nawabzada, Major Malik Rhizar Hayat 
Rhan Tiwana, O.B.E. Educ : Atchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; was given Hon. 
Commission in 18th R.G.O., attended King 
Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; 
served in Somaliland: joined Tibet Expedi- 
tion ; Imi>erial Atta<me to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; attended Ring George's 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi; saw aeUve 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia ; (mentioned in deepatoiies) 
Hons. Star, 1914; Member. Provincial 
Recruiting Board ; represented Punjab, 
Delhi War Conferenee in 1918, served fn the 
3rd Kabul War (mmitioned in despatdMs) 
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made Colonel; Member, Esher Committee, 
1920 ; has been President of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India, 
A.D.C. (Hon. for life) toH. M. the King- 
Emperor (1930) ; attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1934). Address : Kalra, 
Dist. Shahpur, Punjab, 

T^PLAP, Krishnarao VITHALRAO, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Baj Batna, Natsb Dewan, Baroiu State. 
b. March 11th, 1879 ; Educ. : Deccan College, 
Poona ; m. 1899 ; entered 
Baorda State Service, 1904 ; 
Worked as Vahivatdar and 
Munsiff in various laahale 
till 1911 ; Demited to learn 
work In the Barkhali dept, 
1911; Worked as Naeb Suba, 
Barkhali Assistant, Survey 
and Settlement Suptd., Suba 
and Sar Suba; Ck)nflrmed 
as Sar Suba, 1936 ; Naeb 
Dewan, 1930; Worked as a 
member on various Com- 
mittees, the most important of which are : 
Baroda Civil Services Examination Committee; 
Giras Committee ; Ankadia Tenants’ Belief 
Committee ; Works as President, Budget 
Committee } Investment Committee ; Harraji 
Committee, and Services Committee ; Works 
as Director on the Bank of Baroda on behalf 
of the Government of Baroda ; Deputed to 
Ahmedabad to see the Annewarl work, 1936 ; 
Deputed to Nagpur to study the working 
of the Debt Conciliation Boards, 1936 ; Gold 
Medal of Baj Batna Order conferred for meri- 
torious services, 1932 ; King George V 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935; H. H, The 
Maharaja Guckwar’s Diamond Jubilee Gold 
Medal, 1936 ; King George VI Coronation 
Medal, 1937. Most Illustrious Order of the 
Arunadit 3 'a Mandal awarded for loyal and 
meritorious services, 1938. Address : 689, 
Camp, Baroda. 

USMAN, Sir Mahomed, K.C.T.E. (1933), 
i3.A. b. 1884. m. d. of 8hlfa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ. : 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 ; Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University 
since 1921 and Chancellor of Madras, Andhra 
and Annamalai Universities, May to August 
1934 ; Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjitman. Madras ; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25 ; gave evidence 
before the Beforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legls. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras, (1924); 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924-25 ; Member, Executive Council, 1925-84; 
President, Madras Children's Aid Society: 
President, Madras Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Society, 1926-1928; Chairman, H.B.H. The 
Prince of Wales’ Children’s Hospital Fund: 
Chairman, the British Empire Leprosy Belief \ 
Association, Madras, 1925 ; President, 
Mahomedan Educational Association of I 


, Southern India from 1925 to *35 ; Khan Sahib. 
1 1920 ; Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-l-HInd 

, Second Class, 1 923 ; Knighted, 1928 ; K.O.I.E. , 

• (1988); Sliver Jubilee Medal, 1985; 

j Coronation Medal, 1937 ; Officiating 

, Governor of Madras, May-August, 1984. 

Address : Tcynampet Gardeps, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

[ VACHHA, Jamshbdji Bbjanji. Khan Bahadur. 

B.A., B. 80 ., C.I.E., Commissioner of Income- 
I Tax. Bombay Presidency, b. 26th May 1879. m, 

; Boshan Ardashir Karan ja walla, B.A. Edue. ; 

I Elphinstone College, ^mbay. Entered 

. Government Service as Deputy Collector, 

t 1902. Officiated as Joint Secretary to the 

Governnient of India, Finance Dept., and 
Member, Central Board of Be venue in 1932, 
r 1 933, 1 934 and 1986. Publications: The Bombay 

I Income-Tax Manual. Address : Banoo 

I Mansion, Cuinballa Hill, Bomlmy. 

> VABADACHABIAB, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
t Srinivasa, B.A., B.L., Kao Baiiadur (1926), 

.ludge, Federal Court, New Delhi, b. 20 June 
1881; w. llukmani Ammall (1898) ; Educ.: 

, Pachaiya})pa ’8 l.'oUege, Madras. For two 

years Lecturer in Pachalyappa’s College ; 

■ enrolled as a Higl» (’ourt Vakil, (1905) ; 

> practised at the Bar over since till appointed 

1 Judge of the High Court, 1934-1939 ; for 

some years Editor of tlie Madras Law Journal. 

' AddrcMs : New Delhi. 

VABKEY, THE HoN. MR. C. J., M.A. (Madras 
University, 1914), K.S.G. (1927), Minister for 
Education, Govt, of Madras, b. 18th March 
1891. Educ. : Maharaja’s College, Erna- 
kulam and St, Joseph’s College, Trlchlnopoly. 
Professor of HlHt^)ry and Political Science In 
St. Aloysius’ College, Mangalore, (1924-87) ; 
was member of the Madras university 
Syndicate, Senate and Academic Council for 
many years. Editor of the “ Catholic Educa- 
tion Be view ” for 16 ye^rs. FuMimtwns : 
Analytical History of Greece, Borne, India, 
Europe ; Catholic Layman’s Directory of 
India (1933) ; The Wardha Scheme of Educa- 
tion (1939). Address: Fort St. George, 
Madras. 

VAKTEB P. S. Vaidyaratnam. Ayurvedic 
Physician, b. 16th March 1869. Educ. : 
Privately. Bach, Proprietor, Aryavaidya 
Sala (The Pioneer Ayur- 
vedic Institution of 
Southern India) and Arya 
Valtlyasala Hospital (Free), 

Kottakkal. Secretary, 

Aryavaidya Samajam of 
Malabar. Honorary Prin- 
cipal , Aryavaidya Pata- 
sala. Author, Ashtanga- 
sareeram (a concise and 
complete work on modem 
Anatomy and physiology 
! in Sanskrit) Brihat saree- 

ram (Voluminous work on the same-subject 
in the press) Chikitsa-samgraham, etc. Mem« 
ber. Central Board of Indian Medicine, Madias. 
Address : Arya Vaidya Sala, Kottakkal, 
Malabar. 

VABMA, Jaikrishna Naoardas, B.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.) , M.Sc. Econ. (London), Barrister- 
at-Law, Fellow of the Boyal Statistical 
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Society. London ; Dewan, Lunawada State 
since 1980. b. 20 May, 1894 ; m. Miss Kuni* 
lila B. Thakkar. Edue: B. S. DaUl High 
School, Broach ; Shrl Sayali High 
School, Baroda; Wilson College, Bombay ; 
Government Law School, Bombay ; the Hon. 
Inn of Court, the Middle Temple, London 
and the School of Economics, London. Secre- 
tary, the Bombay Industrial Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay and the Toolsidas Telpal Mills, Ltd., 
Hathras (1922-23), Advocate, 0.8. High Court, 
Bombay (1924-86). Part-time Professor of 
Mercantile Law, Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics, Bombay (1926). 
Joint-author: The “ The Constitutional Law of 
India and England ” ; Author of “ Varma-ni- 
Vividh Vartao,” “ Laxmi-nl-Sadl ” and 
other works in Gujarati. Address : Lunawada 
(Via Godhra). 

VAZIFDAB, SOHKAB Shapoor, M.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), M.B.C.8. (Eng.), LiEUT-CoiiONBL, 

I. M.S., J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College (retired) : Senior Physician, 

J. J. Hospital, Bombay. 6. 1st August 1883. 
wi. to Mary Hormusji Wadia. Edue : Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London. Entered I. M. S. in 1908. 
During the Great War served in German 
E. Africa and subsequently in South Persia 
and Mesopotamia. Appointed Professor of 
Pathology, Grant Medical College in 1923 ; 
Second Physician, J. J. Hospital and 
Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925 : and Superintendent, J. J. 
Jtospital in 1926. Address : C/o Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., Bombay. 

VULINKEB, SHRIKRISUNA Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1908); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
, Education, Trinity (1900) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bnr-at-Law, 
Trinity (1909). b. 12th April, 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibal, d, of Bao Bahadur Makund 
Eamcliander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Edue,: St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Enrolled os pleader. High Court, Bombay, in 
January 180S; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commlssionen appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
oases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 
since 1988. Secry., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. Publicalums: Law of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation. Address : 
Eatan House, 425, Lamington Hoad (South), 
Bombay. 

VENKATA. Rbddi, Sir Kuema, Kt., K.C.I.E.. 
B.A., B.L., D. Lltt., M.L.C. ; Leader, NaUomil 1 


I Democratic Party, Madras. 6. 1876. m. B. 

I Laxmi Kantamma. Edue. : Arts College, 
Bajahmundry, Madras Christian College, 
and Madras Law College. Led the non- 
Brahmin deputation to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms In 1919; Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, 1920; Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Industries to the Madras Govern- 
ment, 1920-28 ; Member of the Madras Legis- 
lative Cbuncll, 1920-26 ; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University, 1924-20; Member 
of the Simdicate of the Andhra University, 
1924-26; appointed Indian Delegate to the 
I^eague Assembly at Geneva, 1928, and 
Agent to the Government of India in S. Africa, 
1929-32 ; Member, Council of State, 1988-84 ; 
Member of Executive Council of the Governor 
of Madras, 1984. Ag. Governor of Madras, 
1936 ; Prime Minister, Madras, April to 
July 1937. Address : “ Kurma House,” 

Thyagarayanagar, Madras. 

VENKATAPATHY, Naidu G., Bao BAHADUR, 
(1923). Edue. : Christian College. Travelled 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, etc. 
Possesses good knowledge of Municipal and 
other organisations in Western Countries. 
Elected Municipal Councillor 
of Madras Corporation, 

1919-26 and served on its 
various committees. Was 
the Vice-President of 
Temperance Association, 

Naldu Sangham, Depressed 
Class Mission Society, 

Thelaga Association and 
Santhome Dispensary, and 
Trustee of the Victoria 
Public Hall. Worked on 
the Oiramittees of the Boy 
Scouts Association, The Mohammedan Female 
Aid Charity Fund, Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Society, Madras Radio Club, The Madras 
Social Service League, Pasteur Institute, 
Edward VII Memorlcd Tuberculosis Institute, 
The Agrl-Hortlcultural Society, The Pinjara- 
pde, The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, The School of Athletic Association 
and the Victoria Technical Institute. For 
some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary. Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund, Special Jiiror of the Madras 
High Court and is the Vice-President of 
Society for Protection of Children, Member of 
the Madras Andhra Sabha, Suguna Vilas 
Sabha, Madras Race Club, South Indian 
Athletic Association and the Cosmopolitan 
Club. Address : ** Hanover House,” 

Harley’s Road, Kilpauk, Madraa. 

VENKATARAMANI, K. S., M.A., B.L.. 

Advocate, Mylai)ore, Madras, b. 10th June 
1891, at Neppathur, Tanjore District ; Member, 
Senate of the Madras University (1924-1927) ; 
now member, Senate and Syndicate of the 
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Annamalai Unlverelty, and Law Examiner ; 
author of Boveral books in English, remark- 
able for their original views and graooful 
style ; e.g., “ Paper Boats,” ” On the Sand 
Dunes,” ” Miiriigan, the Tiller,” “ High 
Ways in Astrology,” ” The Next Rtmg,” 
” B,ona8cent India,” ” A Day with Sambhu,” 
“ Kandan, the Patriot,” etc. Was awarded 
a Silver Plate by the Madras Bar Association 
and an Ivory Shield and Sadra by His HolllnesS 
Sri Sankaracharya Swainigal of Hamakoti 
Peetam in recognition of services to Indian 
Literary renaissance. Toured North India In 
1933 at the invitation of the Benares Hindu 
University and again in 1086 at the invitation 
of the Allahabad University. Now engaged 
in founding an Ashram for Rural Reconstruc- 
tion and Indian Renaissance named 
” Markandeya Ashram ” at Tirukadayur, 
Tan j ore District. Address : Svetaranya 

Ashrania, Mylapore, Madras, or Kaverlpatham { 
Tanjoro District. 

VENKATASUBBA, Rao, Sir M., B.A., B.L., 
H. E. H. The Nizam’s Agent in 0. P. and 
Berar. b. 18th July 1878. Educ. : Free Church 
Mission Institute, Madras Christian College 
and Madras Law College. Enrolled High 
Court Vakil, 1903 ; Practised 1903-1921 in 
partnership with Mr. V. Radhakirshnaiya 
under the firm name of Messrs. Yenkatasubba 
Rao and Radharkrishnaiya. Had a large 
and leading practice on the Original Side of 
the High Court. Election Commissioner. 
1921-22 ; Judge, Madras High Court, 
1921-1938; Ofllciating Chief Justice, 27th 
July to 29th September 1935, again 20th July 
to 13th Oct/Ober, 1936 ; Delivered Convocation 
Address, Andhra University, December, 1933 ; 
Member, Indian Delimitation Comraitt.ee, 
1935-36 ; Knighted January, 1936. m. 
Andalamma who has been awarded Kaiser-i- 
Hind Silver Medal, 1931, Silver Jubilee Medal 
1935 and is the Founder-Secretary of the 
Madras Seva Sadan and is prominently 
connected with various social and uplift 
movement. Address : Nagpur. 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, D I w A N 

Bahadur Sir T., K.B.E. (1926); Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research from 1929 to 1935. d. August 1876. 
Edutc. : Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
Provincial Service, 1898 ; Revenue Officer, 
Madras Corporation, from 1912 to 1917 ; 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1917-18 ; 
Director of Land Records, 1918; Deputy 
Director of Industries, 1918-19; Dlwan of 
Gocliin, 1919-32 ; Collector and District Kagte., 


1920 ; Commissioner for India, Brttiih 
Empire Exhibition, 1922-26 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1925-20; DlrectcMr Of 
Industries, 1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 
1926 ; opened Canadian National Exhibition, 
August, 1926 ; Member, Public Service 
Commission, 1926-29. Address : Simla. 

VINCHOORKAR, NarayanraO QANPAnUil 
Sardar, M.L.A., Bombay, 6. 1895. Ed, in the 
Government High School, 

Poona and graduated from 
the Deccan College in 1918, 
has been the President of 
the Nasik District Dumal- 
dar Sangh for the past 
12 years and was a nomi- 
nated member in the 
Nasik City Municipality 
for a short time, was twice 
elected member of the 
Nasik District Local 
Board where he served 
for six years and worked 
as the elected President, of the District Local 
Board for three years, has been a Special 
Magistrate, First Class, in the Nasik District 
for the past ten years, is the Chairman 
and Director of the Nasik District 
Land Mortgage Bank and was on the 
directorate of the Bombay Provincial Land 
Mortgage Bank. In 1919, ho' was awarded 
a badge for services rendered In oonneotlon 
with recruiting during the Great War, was 
also awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1985 
and Coronation Medal In 1987, represents In 
the New Bombay Legislative Assembly the 
Deccan Sardars and Inamdars Constituency. 
Address: Agra Road, Nosik. 

VIRAWALA, Darbar Shri, Dewan, Rajkot 
State, and President, Reforms Committee, 
1939.' b. 29 January, 1888. Edun. : at 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Wing Master, 
Rajkumar College; Adviser to the Thakore 
Saheb, Chudo ; Deputy Political Agent, 
Palaiipur ; Manager, Lathi State ; Dewan, 
Por bandar State ; Dewan, Junagadh State ; 
District Deputy Political Agent, Eewa Kantha, 
up to ist April 1927 ; Huzur Personal 
Assistant to His Highness the Thakore Saheb 
of Rajkot up to October 1931. Address: 
Bagasra, Kathiawar. 

VISVRSVARAYA, 8n MOMHAauXDiJl 
K.G.LE.. LL.D.,D.Sc..D. Lltt., M.I.C. B.,late 
Dewan of Mytoa«. 6. 15th LMil. JBrfue.; 
Central GoU^ Bangalore, and Onll.«f Soleiiof, 
Poona. Asst. Engineer, P.WJ)., Bombay, iBSi 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired from Bpmbay 
Govt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Bp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909 ; Ch. Sqg. and 
Sec., P.W. and Ry. Depts., Cmvt. of llysoiw 
1909 ; Dewan of Mmore, 1012-1918. Chairman^ 
Bombay Technical and Industrial BdnoailQin 
Committee (appointed by the Govemmeat ^ 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Oapitet 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrench* 
ment Adviser to the Bomlwy Municipal Oo^ 
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C tlon, 1924; Ohalrman, Indian Economic 
_uiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment 01 India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Chairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry Committee (appointed by 
Govt, of Bombay) 1988, Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publieationa : “ Recon- 
stmeting India ** (P. S. King A don. Ltd., 
London) and “ Planned Economy for India 
(1984), Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Addr^sn : 
Uplands, High Ground, Bangalore ; also 46F, 
Warden Road, Bombay. 

VISWANATH, Bhaoavatula, Kao Bahadur, 
F.I.e. (London), Kao Bahadur (1920), 

Coronation and Jubilee Medals, Director, 
Imperial Agricultural Kesearch Institute, 
b. Ist January 1889. m. to Sriinati 
Venkata Lakshmi. Edtic. : at Vizianagaram. 
In early years founder and chemist. Industrial 
Laboratory, Vizianagram ; Assistant Agricul- 
tural Chemist. Agricultural Kesearch 

Institute, Coimbatore till 1923 ; Agricultural 
Chemist to Government of Madras, 1923-24 ; 
Imperial Agricultural Chemist Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute, since 1934 ; 
Joint Director, Imperial Agricultural Kesearch 
Institute, 1935 ; Director, Imperial Agricul- 
tural Kesearch Institute since 1935. Presi- 
dent, Agricultural Section. Indian Science 
Congress, 1937. President, Indian Society 
of Soil Science, 1935-37. Vice-President, 
Indian Society of Soil Science. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Society of Biological Chemists, Indio, 
1938. Foundation Fellow of National 
Institute of Science, India ; Indian Academy 
of Science ; Indian Chemical Society. 
Publications : Several original contributions 
on soils and plant nutrition and on the 
scientific and economic problems in the 
utilisation of Agricultural products and 
wastes. Address : Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, New Delhi. 

WADIA, Ardeshir Kuttonji, B.A,, Bar-at- 
Law, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Mysore, b. 4 June 1888, Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
High School and Wilson College, Bombay ; 
Middle Temple, London, for Bar ; St. 
Catherine’s, Oxford, for Diploma in 
Economics and Political Science, Fitz William 
Hall, Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos. 
Prof, of English and Philosophy, Wilson 
College, Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in 
Psychology, University of Bombay, 1914-16. 
Dean of the Facility of Arts, Mysore 
University, 1927-30 ; President, All-India 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations, Patna, 
1920 ; and Indian Philosophical Congress, 
Dacca, 1930. Delegate, Congress of the 
Universities of the British Empire, London and 
Edinburgh, 1931. President, Fourth Ali- 
Kamataka Hindi Prachar Conference, 1931. 
President Executive Committee Indian 


Philosophical Congress, and Mysore State 
Education League. Pub. : The Ethics of 
Feminism; A Text Book of Civics; Moral 
Instruction for Teachers ; Civilisation as a 
Co-operative Adventure ; “ Pragmatic 

Idealism in Contemporary Indian Philo- 
sophy.” Address : The University, Mysore. 

WADIA, Bomanji Jamsktji, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice, M.A., LL.B. (Univ. of Bombay), 
Bar-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Ck>urt. 
b. 4 Aug. 1881. m. Kattanbai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-31 ; confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931. Syndic, Univ. of 
Bombay. Address : 37, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay. 

WADIA, Sir Cusrow, N., Kt. (1932) ; C.I.E. 
0919), Millowner. b. 1869. Educ: King’s 
Coll., London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Jamsbtji Ardaseer, J.P., 1900, 
Merchant, b, SIstOct. 1857. Educ, : Elphlo- 
stone Sch. and Coll, and served apprentlor* 
ship in Dickinson Akroid d Co. of London ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. CJorpn. from 1901-1921. Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about five years; in 1909 was elected a 
member by Government of the Malaria 
Commission which met in Simla ; in 1 91 7 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of super-tax. For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Times 0 / India commencing 
with 1906. Publications : Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economic subjects ; published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints. 
Address : Wilderness Road, Malabar HiU, 
Bombay. 

WADIA, Sir Nusserwanji Nowrobjeb, K.B.E., 
C.I.B., M.I.M.B., M.I.St.B., J.F., F.C.P.S, 
(Hon.), Millowner. b. 30th May 1873. m. 
Evylene Clara Powell. Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Address : 
Strachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

WADIA, Pbstorji ABDEgaxR, M. A., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 6. 16th Dec. 1878. Educ.: Blphln- 
stone College, Bombay. Publications : The 
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riiUoaopbert asd the Vrench EevcdnUou 
SotoastTianim and Cfiir fiptrltual Heritage; 
Ceqnirr Into the Priociplei of Tbeoeophy; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and ^ Money 
Market in India, An introduction to iTanhoe 
and Hietory of India. Mahatma Qandhl, a 
dialogne in understanding. Addrw: Homnd 
Villa, Malabar RUl. ikantwy. 

WADSWORTH, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sidney, 
B.A.(lst divn. 2ndc!a88 Classical Tripos 1011)> 
Bar-at-Law (Certificate of Honour, 19St5)> 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 2l8t December 
1888 ; m. Clive Florence Clegg d. of Sir Robert 
Clegg, K.C.I.E., I.C.8. Educ ; Loughborough 
Q. S. ; The Sorbonm, Paris ; Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; Middle Temple. Entered I.C.S. 
1913 ; Under-Secretary to Government, 
1918-19 ; Secretary, Board of Revenue, 1922- 
24 ; Registrar, High Court, 1926-26 ; District 
Judge at Chingleput, Madura and Chittoor,- 
1926-36. Address: 4, Anderson Road, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

WAJID KHAN, Captain Sahibzada Dr. 
Abdul, M.A., Ph.D. (Econ.), London, <3hlef 
Minister, Jaora State, b. May 1902. Son of 
the late Sahibzada Abdur Rashid Khan of 
U.P. Civil Service, m. 1926 Anjum Zamani 
Begum, (died 1932), cousin 
of His Highness Nawab 
of Bhopal ; has one son and 
two daughters. Remarried 
1 937 — Kanlz Sakina Begum, 
sister of Raja Sahib 
of Kutwara (Oudh). Ed.: 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 
and London School of 
Economics, University of 
London. Assisted in pre- 
paration of Indian States 
case for Butler Committee 
in 1928 ; acted as Secretary to H. H. the 
Chancellor, Chamber of Princes, 1931 ; 
Personal Secretary to H. H. Nawab of Bhopal, 
1931-33 ; Chief SeOTetary to H. H. Maharaja 
of Patiala, 1936-36 ; and Secretary to H. H. 
Chancellm, Chamber of Princes, 1987-38. Is 
a well-known writer on Indian States’ affairs. 
P^lication : “ Financial Problems of Indian 
States under Federation ” 1935. Address : 
Jaora, C.I. 

WALCHAND Hiraohand, Chairman, The 
Premier Construction Co,, Ltd., The Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and the Bank of 
Baroda, Ltd. ; Director, Oriental Government 
Security Life Assurance Co., Ltd. ; Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., Okha Sait Works, 
Ltd., Tata Chemicals Ltd., etc. b. at 
Sholapur, 1882. Educ. : Sholapur, Poona 
and Bombay . Undertook large contracts for 
construction ot railway lines, river bridges, 
military barracks, Ivetta Reconstruction 
Works lor Military Authorities, etc., Municipal 
Water Supply Scheme of Bombay, Bhore 
Ghat TunnM Work for G. I. P. Railway, 
Victoria Terminus Remodelling, Ghola Power 


House and Bridge Works tor G.I.P, Rattwsy, 
and other large pulfiic buUdliigs, etc., In tswit sd : 
in the Sugar Industry, rmmtiig two Sugar 
Factories in Bombay Presidency ; Is himwlf 
an agriculturist on a large scale ; also inter^ 
ed in Pipe Manufacturing Industry, having 
30 Factories operating aU over India, Buraia 
and Ceylon ; President, Indian Merdbanta’ 
Chamber, Bombay 1927 ; Mtdiarashira 
Chamber of Commerce, 1927-88 ; Indian 
National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1981-33 ; Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try, 1932-33 ; All-India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers, 1933-84 ; Vice- 
President, International Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris, 1934-36 and 1986-37 ; Past 
President of Indian National Shipowners’ 
Association ; ex-member of Governing Body 
of Imperial Agricultural Research Council of 
Government of India, for five years ; Em- 
ployers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, 1932 ; Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to Ninth Congress of Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at Berlin, 1987 
Address : Construction House, Ballard Estate 
Bombay. Telegraphic Address : Hlncon 
Bombay. Telephone : 26037 (four lines). 

Office: 41877. Residence. Clubs: Wllllng- 
don, Orient, Royal Western India Turf, 
Bombay ; Royal Calcutta Turf Club. 

WALVEKAR, Balaji Bhavansa, M.L.A. 
Bombay, b. December 12, 1897. President, 
Vetal Peth Congress Committee ; A Ward 
CmigresB Committee 1936- 
36, Poona. Chairman, 

8. C. D. Weaving A Indus- 
trial “ Co-operative” Asso- 
ciation! 936-37 and a leader 
and enthusiastic worker 
of the weaver classes in 
Maharashtra ; Chairman, 

International Press Ltd.; 

Member, Haiijan Seva 
Sai^, Poona ; Director 
of Bharat Industrial Bank 
Ltd., Poona ; Secretary, 

Bihar Flood Relief Com- 
mittee; Member; Poona city Municipality 
from 1932 and President 1984. In 1968-84 
be was a member on the Standing Committee 
of the Poona Municipality. He tocdc great 
interest in relief work during the piagoe 
outbreak In the city. Presented a civic address 
to Mahatma Gandhi in 1934 when vistted 
Poona on his Harljan tour. Secretary oi tbe 
social conference of his community m 1988. 
He was the Chief Trustee (d the I^rd BAay 
Industrial Museum, Poona and organised tbe 
Industrial BidiiblMon in 1986. Aa^em: 898, 
Vetal Peth, Poona City, 

WASSOODBW, The H6n. MR. JUBTiOl 
Kbshowrao Balkbisbna. B.A., LL., 
PmSHE JUDflM, Hioh Court, Bombat. 
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b. 14tti January 1883 ; m. daughter of Dr. G. B. 
Prabhakar, L.E.C.P., L.K.O.S. ; Educ : John 
Conium JSigh School, Elphinstone College and 
St, Xavier’s College, Bombay. Entered 
Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch, 
1907. After serving as Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate appoint^ as Assistant Judge in 
Ahmednagar in 1012. Since then served in 
various Districts as Additional md District 
and Sessions Judge. Addrett* : 46-G, Warden 
Eoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WAZIE Hasan, Sir Saiyid, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 
Educ. : Government High School, Balia 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; M. A. O. 
College, Aligarh. Joined the Lucknow Bar 
In 1003 ; Secretary, All-India Moslem League 
from 1012-10 ; was instrumental in bringing 
about Hindu-Moslem Pact of 1016 ; appointed 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh in 1020 
and Chief Judge of Oudh, February 1030-34 ; 
retired in 1034 ; joined as Advocate, Alla- 
habad High Court Bar. 1035. Addre.hi : 
2. Thornhill Hoad, Allahabad. 

WE8TCOTT, RT. Rev, F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 

WILBERFORCE-BELL, THE Hon’ble Lieut- 
Colonel Sir Harold, K.C.I.E., C.I.E- 
Resident for the Punjab States, 6. 17th 
Nov. 1885. m. Margaret, d of lat® 
Capt. Michael Festlng, formerly of the 
20th Regiment (The Lancashire Fusiliers) 
Educ : Ellesmere College, Shropshire, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; Gazetted to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1005 ; transferred 
to Indian Army, 1008 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1009 ; returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
In France and India ; was Asst. Mil. Secretary 
to Commander-in-Chlef in India, 1918-10 ; 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan ; 
was Dy. Political Secretary to Government of 
India, 1028-1030 ; and A g. Political Secretary 
to Government of India in 1930. Pub- 
licaliom : “ The History of Kathiawar” ; 

“Some Translations from the Marathi Poets” 

“ A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language”; “War Vignettes*'; and other 
monographs and articles in various periodicals 
Address : The Residency, Lahore, Punjab. 

WILES, Sir Gilbert, M.A. (Cantab.). K.C.I.B., 
(1088), C.I.E., (1026); C.S.I. (1931): Chief 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, h. 26th March 
1880. m. Winifred Mary Pryor. Educ. : Perse 
School and S. Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined 
LC.S. in India, 1004 ; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Supdt., Land Records, 1910; 
Asst. CoUr. and Collector, 1016-17 ; COiAinnan, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1018-1020 ; Deputy 
Seorstary, Home Department, 10^1-22 ; ^y. 


General Department, 1928 ; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, Sept. 1983 ; President, Indian 
Tariff Board, September 1984 ; Chainnan, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1036-87 ; Commander, 
Order of St. John, and Asstt. Commissioner, 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, No. 8 District, 
India. Address: The Secretariat, Bomlwiy. 

WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E 
(1027); LC.S. b. March 11, 1888. m‘ 

Theodora Daintree. Educ. Clifton and 
Queen's College, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service In 1912 and posted to Bengal, 
Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Secretary, Education 
Department, Government of Bengal, 1931-35. 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS, George Bransby, M. Inst., C.K. 
M. I. Mech. E., M. Cons. E., F. R. San. I. 
F.R.G.S., F.R. Metsoc., Member of Council. 
Institution of Engineers (India), late Cliief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal ; 
Consulting Engineer, Member of firm of 
Williams and Temple. b. 27th April 1672 ; 

I m, Dorothy Maud, d. of E. Thorp of 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. Educ. : Clifton. 

I Articled to Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., P. 
Pres. Inst. C.E., 1801 ; Asst, on York Main 
Drainage Works, Birmingham Waterworks; 
Resident, Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, 
Imperial Military Railways ; Pers. Asst, to 
Mr. G. R, Strachan, M. Inst. (!.E., 1902-00; 

j Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 

I works ; Consulting hlngineer to Colonial Office, 
1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- woi'ks. 
Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sanitation ; 
designed Sketty Sewerage Works, drc., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal, (1909) ; Publica- 
tions : Sewage disposal in India and the East , 
Elementary Sanitary Engineering (three 
editions) ; Practical Sanitary Engineering, 
etc. Address: Killay House, Cooden, 

Bexhlll-on-8ea ; Old Court House Street, 
Calcutta ; and United Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMSON, SIR Horace, Kt. (1934) : 
C.I.E. (1922); M.B.B. (1919); Adviser 
to the Secretary of State, b. July 16, 1880. 
m. Joan Emma Doran Holtz. Educ . 
dhfltenhara College. Joined Indian Police, 
Uimeil Provinces, 1900; Superintendent, 
1016 '; Assistant to Inspector- General, 1917 ; 
Secretary, Indian Disorders Inquiry Com- 
mittee, 1919-20; Deputy Inspector-General, 
1923; Officiatiiig Inspector- General, 1926; 
Directo)^ Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India, 1931-86 ; Member, 
Council of India 1936; Advisor to Secretary 
of State lor India, 1937. 
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WILLIAMSON, SIR JAMES, Kt. cr. 1936 ; V.D. ; j 
M.I.E. (I.) ; Col. A.F.I. ; Managing Director, 

- Bengal and North Western Railway Co., since 
1937 ; Secretary of Rohilkund and Kuniaon 
Railway, India, since 1937. b. Cupar, Scotland, 
24 July 1877. «. of late William Williamson, 
m. Jennie Oeddes Black ; four d. Edvc . ; 
Madras Academy ; Bell-Barter Cupar, 
Fifeshire ; and as Civil Engineer. Engaged 
r Indian Railways ; Bengal Dooars Construc- 
tions, 1898-1903 ; Bengal and North Western 
Railway, 1903-36 ; President, Indian Railway 
Conference Association, 1934-35 ; Cliairman, 
Hardinge Bridge tJommlttee, 1934-36 ; 
commanded United Provinces Horse (A.F.I.) 
until 1929. Recreations : riding, fishing. 
Address : c/o Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament 
Street, S.W. 1. 

WILSON, Lieut. -General Sir Roger Coou- 
RANE, K.C.B. (1937), D.S.O. (1918), M.C., 
Adjutant Genera! in India, b. 26th December 
1882 ; m. Marion Blanche Florence Hollway, 
1905, 2 «., 2 d. ; Educ : Wellington College, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Cheshire 
Regiment, 1301 ; 114 Mahrattas, Indian 

Army, 1904 ; Staff College, 1914 ; served 
Mesopotamia, 1914-18 ; General Staff, India, 
1922-25 : Brigadier Manzai Brigade, Waziris- 
tan, 1926-30 ; Commandant, Indian Staff 
CoUege, 1931-34; G.O.C., Rawalpindi 

District, 1934-36, Secy. Military Dept., 
India Office 1930-37. Address: Army 
Head-quarters (India), Simla and New 
Delhi. 

WOODHEA D, H. E. SIR JOHN ACKROYD, K.C.S. 

l. cr ; 1934 ; C.I.E., 1930. 6. 19 June 1881 ; 

m. 1908: one ». one d. Educ. Bradford Grammar 

School. Clare College Cam- 

H bridge, B.A. Entered Indian 
Civil Service 1904; posted to 
Bengal, 1904 ; transferred to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
1905 ; Magistrate and Collec- 
tor, 1 909 ; transferred to 
Bengal, 1912 ; District and 

Special Land Acquisition 
Collector, 1918 ; Chairman, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, 1924 : Secretary 
Government of Bengal, Finance Department 
1924 ; Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1927 ; Secretary, Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1929 ; Temporary Member, Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1931; Finance 
Member, Government of Bengal, 1932-37 : 
Acting Governor of Bengal August-December, 
1934 ; Chairman, Palestine Partition 
Commission, 1938 ; Assumed office as 
Temp. Governor of Bengal, June, 1989. 
Addr$ts i Government House, Calcutta. 


WYLIE, H. B. Sir Francis (Vbbnbr), K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor, Central Provinces 
and Berar ; b. 9th August 1891. m. KatWeen 
Byrne, 1923. e. at the 
Royal School, Dungannon 
(1904-09) and Dublin Uni- 
versity (1909-16). Entered 
I.C.S. 1914. Arrived in 
India 1915. Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Com- 
missioner. Served in 
Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 1916-19, Held 
various appointments In 
the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India 1919-37. Assumed charge as 
Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar 
27th May 1938. Address : Governor’s Camp, 
C. P. & Berar. 

YAKUB Mohammed, Moulvi, Sir, Kt. (1929) ; 
Lawyer, b. August 27, 1879. m. The late 
Wahlda Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Niswan* 
Lahore. Educ : M.A.O. College, Aligarh* 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Age of Consent Com- 
mittee, Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London, Former 
President and Secretary of AU*lndia Muslim 
League, President, U. P. Muslim League, 
Annual Session Pilibhlt, President, Bundhil- 
khand Muslim Conference, President, All- India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay, President, 
All-India Postmen's Conference, Aligarh. 
Acting Commerce and Industries Member of 
the Govt, of India, Jan. and June and 
Member Council of State. 1938. Address: 
Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad U. P. 

YAMIN Khan, Mohammed Sir, B.A., 
C.I.E. (1931), M.L.A., of the Allahabad 
University (1911), Bar-at-Law ; Member, 
Council of State (1924); b. June 1888. m. 
to a cousin. Educ. : at Meerut College, 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England, Prac- 
tising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec. 1914. 
Acted as Secretary of U. P. War Fund for 
Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A, Funds, 
Secretary, Dist. War League. Was elected a 
member of the Municipal Board, Meerut, in 
1916 and Vice-Chairman a year later, Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1920 ; Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, 1920-1928. 
Nominated a member of Ijegislative Assembly 
to represent U. P. in 1927. Elected Chsinnaii, 
Municipal Board, June 1928. Elected 
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Memhcr, Legl^tlve Assembly from Agra 
Dlvisloii, 1030. Address : Junnut Nishan , 
Meerut. 

YUSUF, Snt Mohamad, Kt., cr. 1916 ; «. of 
BAJt Ismail. UntU 1006 head of Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company ; Founded Ismail 
College, first Muslim College In Western India, 
at Bombay ; Marine College, Seamen’s 
Orphanage, Hospitid, Sanatorium, Schools, 
etc., on Island of Novha, and otlier Charitable 
institutions in Bombay. One of largest 
land-owners in Bombay. Now living in 
retirement on the Island of Novha. Address : 
Novha House, Bombay. 

ZAFAE ALI, Sir, Khan Bahadur, Mirza, 
KT. cr. 1931 ; B.A. ; 6. 20 Feb. 1870. Joined 
Punjab Judicial Department, 1893 ; Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge, 1918 ; Judge, 
Punjab High Court, 1926 ; retired 1930. 
Address : c/o High Court, Lahore, Punjab. 

ZAFEULLA KHAN, Chaudhuri Sir Muham- 
mad, K.C.8.I. a037) ; Kt., B.A. (Honours), 
Punjab, LL.B. (Honours), London ; Barrister* 
at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; Law Member 
of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council, b. 6th Feb. 1893. m. Badrun 
Nissa Begum, oldest daughter of the 
late Mr. S. A. Khan, I.C.S. (Bihar and 
Orissa). Educ. : at Government College, Lahore, 
King’s College, and Lincoln’s Inn, London; 
Advocate, Stallmt, Punjab, 1914-16 ; practised 
in Lahore Hi^ Court, 1016-35 ; Editor, 
” Indian Cases 1016-32 ; Law Lecturer, 
University Law College, Lahore, 1019-1924; 
Member, Punjab Le^alatlve Council, 1926-85; 
Member, Punjab ^vlnoial Beforms Com- 
mittee ; IMegate, Indian Round Table 
Conference, 1930, 1031 and 1082; Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1982 ; Delegate to 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Reforms, 1933; President, All-India 
Muslim League, 1931 ; Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 to June 
1082. Member of the Governor-General’s 


I Executive Council, 1932 (Depte. of Commerce 
and Railways). Law Member, 1039. Pubs. . 

I Indian Cases ” ! the C'riminal Law Journal 
of India; Reprints of Punjab Criminal EuUnga, 
Vol. IV : and Fifteen Years’ Digest. 
Address: Delhi or Simla. 

ZAIDI, Sted Bashir Hubain, Chief Minister 
of Rampur State. Belongs to Saadat Bareha 
family of Musaffamagar District, h. 1898. 
m. Educ. : Took his degree in 1019 from 
St. Stephens College, Delhi ; 

Honours Degree in History 
from Cambridge in 1922. 

Member of the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Called 
to the Bar in 1028. Joined 
State service, 1930 : — Judge 
of the State High Court; 

Private Secretary to His 
Highness. Household Minis- 
ter, Political Minister. Dur- 
ing the absence of Sir Abdus- 
samad Khan, Kt., officiated 
as Chief Minister for several months in the 
years 1931, 82, 83 ; and also for Revenue and 
Finance Minister, April to September 1936. 
Attended the Third Indian Round Table 
Conference in 1932 and appointed Chief 
Minister 1st December 1936. Address : 
Rampur, U. P. 

ZAVERI, Vanbohand Durlabhji. Bom at 
Morvi 25-2-1901. Now permanently residing 
at Jaipur. Studied upto 10th class. Joined 
business at 17th year. Is 
senior partner and manag- 
ing director of well known 
jewellery firm — Durlabhji 
Trlbhovan, Jaipur City. 
Travelled thrice for business 
purpose to U. K. and 
EurojM including Russia 
and U. S. A. Is considered 
very active, able, prominent 
and reputed businessman. 
Takes active part in puhUc 
works and instltimons. 
Has two sons and two. daughters. Address : 
Johari Bazar, Jaipur City. Tele, address ; 
“ Nakaada”. 
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Wko*s Who—H. E. The Viceroy. 



I NDIA: His Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, K.T., G.M.S.I,, G.M. 
I.E.,O.B.E.,DX.,T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

Bom : 24th Sept. 1887 ; eldest 
son of 1st Marquess and Hon. 
Hersey de Mole3ms, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father 1908. 
Married : 1911, Doreen Maud, 
2nd daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 
1703 ; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ,* Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 ; Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows* Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd., Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd. ; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded 1st 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24 ; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, i924-26;Presidentof Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
X923 ; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman,} oint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933 • 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 1936. 
Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
Secretary to the Governor-General {Personal) and Private Secretary : J. G. 

Laithwaite. Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E, 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. C. G. Toogood, C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Surgeon : Lt.Xolonel H. H. Elliot, M.B.E., M.C., I.M.S. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECCnVE COUNCIL. 

H.E. General Sir Robert A. Cassbls, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., {Co mm mnder-iH-Ckief in Iftdie.) 
The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad ZafniUah Khan, K.C.SJ., {Law). 

The Hon’ble Sir. A. J. Rawman, Kt., C.S,I., C.I.E., {Financs). 

The Hon’ble Sir Rboinald Maxwsxx, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., {Heme), {On leave from June 1939). 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Tborite, C.S.I., C.I.E., {Offg.) {Home). 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jacdish Prasad, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., {Educ., Health & Lands). 
The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mvdauar, {Commerce and Labour). 

The Hon’ble Sir A. G. Clow, Kt, C.S.I., C.I.E., {Communkations). 




Who*^ Who — Indian Prcminciai-Governors . ' 


A SSAM: His 

Excellency Sir 
Robert Neil Reid, 

K.C.S.I.. K.C.I.E., I.C.S.. 

Governor of Assam. 

Born: 15th July, 1883. 

Educated : Malvern 

and Brasenose Coll., 

Married : Amy Helen 

Disney, 1909. 

Arrived in India 1907, 

Assistant Magistrate, 

Bengal ; Under-Secretary, 

1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-19 ; 

Magistrate and Collector, 

1920-27 ; Secretary, Agn- 
ciilture and Industries 

Department, 1927-28 ; Commissioner, Rajshahi Division, 
1930 ; Offg. Secretary, 1930-31 ; Member of Executive 
Council, Bengal, 1934-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 
Recreations : Golf and Polo. 

Address : Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. C. K. Rhodes, c.i.E,, i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Major F. A, Esse. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi, M.A., B.L.. {Chief Minister , 
Home and Education,) 

The Hon'ble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Barrister-at-Law (Revenue 
and Finance,) 

The Hon'ble Babu Kamini Kumar Sen, B.L., (Legislative, Local Self- 
Government, Judicial and General,) 

The Hon’ble Srijut Rahnath Das, B.L., (Medical and Public HeeUtk,) 
The Hon’ble Babu Akshay Kumar Das, B.L., (Excise and Agriculture,) 
The Hon’ble Maulavi Md. Ali Haidar Khan, (Public Works,) 

The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath Brahma, BX., (Forests and RegisiraHonJj^ 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulavi Mahmud Ali, (Industries and 
Co-operative Department,) 
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iioS Who*s Who — Indian Provincial Governors. 



B engal : his excsl- 
LENCY Sir John Ack- 

ROYD WOODHEAD, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor of 
Bengal. 

Bom : 19th June 1881* 

Educated : Bradford Gram- 
mar College, Cambridge, B. A. 

Married : 1908 ; One son and 
one daughter. 

Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904 ; Posted to Bengal, 1904 ; 
transferred to Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, 1905 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1909 ; trans- 
ferred to Bengal, 1912 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1917 ; 
Special Land Acquisition 
Collector, 1919 ; Chairman, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
1924 ; Secretapr, Government of Bengal, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1924 ; Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, Government of 
India 1927 ; Secretary, Commerce Department, Government of India 
1929 ;Temporary Member, Council of the Governor-General of India, 
1931 ; Finance Member, Government of Bengal, 1932-37 ; Acting 
Governor of Bengal, August-December 1934 ; Chairman, Palestine 
Partition Commission 1938. 

Assumed Office as Governor of Bengal June 1939. 

Address : Government House, Calcutta. 

Secretary : L. G. Pinnell, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Assistant Secretary : A. C. Hartley, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. J. M. Hugo. 

MINISTERS. 

Taut Hon'blb Me. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chibt Minister, {EdMcetion). 

Hon’blb Mr. N. R. Sarkxr, {Finanf), 

Hon’bls Khwaja Sir Naziu-ud-0in, K.C.I.B., (Honm 
Hon'blb Sir P. B. Sinok Roy, {Revmwi). 

Hon’bu Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur, of Dacca, (Local SOt Gwt. md 
Industrm). 

Hoii*BLB Maharaja Srischamora Nandy, or Kasimbasar, jCommunicatiom and 
Works). 

Hon*blx Mr. H. S. Suhrawaroy. {Commerce and Labom and Rnral Reconstruction). 
Hon’bl* Nawab MuMnuwrr Hossain, Khan Bahadur, {Judicial and Ugistathe). 
Hon’blb Mr. P. D. Raikut, {Forests and Eadu). 

Hon’blb Mr. M. B. Mullxck, {Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness). 

Hon'blb Mr. Tamibuddin Khan, (Fsddic Health ondMedicd, Agrieultnre & Veterinary.) 
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B IHAR: His Excel- 
lency Sir Maurice 
Garnier Hallett, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of Bihar. 

Born : 28th October 
1883. 

Educated : Winchester 
College and New College, 

Oxford. 

Married : G. C. M. 

Veasey. 

Appointed to I.C.S. 

1907 ; Under-Secretary, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1915-20 ; Secretary, Loc^ 
Self-Government Department, Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; 
Magistrate-CoUector, 1925-29 ; Commissioner, 1929-30 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
1930-32 ; Home Secretary, Government of India, 1932-36. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar, March 1937. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, Bihar. 

Secretary : Mr. A. J. Mainwaring, c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Captain D. G. Walker. 

MiraSTEBS. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister 
{Home Affairs). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha {Finance 
and Local Self-Government). 

The Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud (Education Develop- 
ment and Employment). 

The Hon'ble Mb. Jaglal Chaudhuri (Excise and 
Public Health). 
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B ombay ; his ExcEt- 

LENCY Sir Lawrence 
Roger Lumley, G.C. 
I.E., T.D., Governor of Bombay. 

Born: 27 July 1896; 2nd 
and only surviving son of late 
Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., e.d. 
of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, ist Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantia, daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Thynne. 
Nephew and heir of loth Earl 
of Scarbrough, q.v» 

Married : 1922, Katharine 

Isobel, daughter of late R. F. 
McEwen of Marchmont, 
Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, 
Ayrshire ; one son (bom 5th 
December 1932); four daughters. 

Educated : Eton ; R.M.C., Sandhurst ; Magdalen College, 

Oxford; B.A. Oxford, 1921. 

M.P. (C.) Kingston-upon-Hull, East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. 
Served with iith Hussars. France, 1916-18. Assumed charge as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937. 

Publications : History of the Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : 
Cavalry, Carlton. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Governor : J.B. Irwin, Esq., B.A. (Dub.), D.S.O., 
M.C., I.CS., J.P. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. T. C. Crichton, M.C. 

Surgeon : Capt, L. Feinhols, M.B.Ch.B., I.M.S. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime Minister (Education), 

The Hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe (Finance, Rural Development and 
Agriculture ) . 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi (Home and Legal), 

The Hon. Mr. M. D. Gilder (Health and Excise), 

The Hon. Mr. Morarji R. Desai (Revenue), 

The Hoa. Mr. L. M. Patxl (Local Self-Government) , 

The Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurie (Public Works). 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR; His 
Excellency Sir Francis 
(Verner) Wylie, K.C.S.L, 

C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Bom : 9th August 1891. 

Married: Kathleen Byrne, 

1923. 

Educated at the Royal 
School.Dungannon (1904-09) 
and Dublin University 
(1909-15). 

Entered I.C.S. 1914. Arrived in India 1915. Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner. Served in Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1916-19. Held various appointments in 
the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India, 1919-37. Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. and 
Berar 27th May 1938. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, C. P. & Berar. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. R. N. Banerjee, M.A. 
(Cal.), B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E.. I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major J. H. Caesar, M.C. 
MmiSTEBS. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, Prime 
Minister {Home Affairs). 

The Hon'ble Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra {Local 
Sdf -Government ) . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Durgashankar Kripashankar Mehta 
{Finance and Law). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sambhajirao Vinayak Gokhale {Revenue 
and Education). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Chhaganlal JwAideo Prashad Bharuka 
. {Industries and PubUe Work^. 




M adras : hxs excbl- 

LBNCY John Francis 
Ashlby, Lord Erskinb, 
G.C.I.E., Governor of Madras. 

Born : 26th April, X895, 
eldest son of 12th earl of 
and KeUie. 

M a r r i e d t 1919, Lady 
Marjorie Hervey, elder 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, g.v., four sons. 

Heir : s. Master of 
Erskinb, q,v. 

Educated : Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Lieut. R. of O. Scots Guards ; 
late Lieut. Scots Guards, 
M.P. (U.) Weston super-Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922-23 
and 1924-34 ; Asst. Mvate 
Secretary (unpaid) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (ist Lord of 
Admiralty), 1920-21 ; Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster-General (Sir W. Jo}mson Hicks), 1923 ; Principal 
Private Secretaiy (unpaid) to Home Secretary, 1924 ; Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip in Natioxial Government, 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934. 
Address t Government House, Madras. 

Governor's Secretary : Mr. T. G. Ruthbrford, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
MilUaey Secretary j Lt.-CoL T. F. H. Kelly, O.B.E. 

Private Secretary : Mr. W. T. Bryant, I.C.S. 

Surgecn t Major W. P. Lappin, I.M.S. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’blb Mr. C. Rajagopalacbariar, Prime Minister (Home 
and Finance) . 

The Hon'ble Mr. T. Prakasam (Revenue). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Yakub Hasan (Public Works). 

Thb Hon’blb Dr. P. Subbarayan (Law). 

The Hon'ble Dr. T. S. S. Rajah (Public Health). 

The Hon'ble Mr. V. I. MuNiSBI^Alii Pillai (Agriculture and 
Rural Development). ^ 

The Hon'ble Mr. V. V. Giri (Industries and Labour). 

The Hon'ble Mr. S. Ramanathan (AdministraHon Reports and 
Public Information). 

The Hon'ble Mr. C. J. Varkby (Education). 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. Gopala Reddi (Local Ad m k Ue tmHan). 



N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE: His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of N. W. F. 

Province. 

Born : 23rd March, 

1888. 

Educated: F e t t e s 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

I.C.S. 1911. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 

Political Department, Government of India since 1914. 
Served on N. W. Frontier 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-6. Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 
N. W. Frontier Province, 1932-36. 

Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937. 

Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

Secretary to Governor : Captain A. J . Dring. 

UNISTEBS. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Khan Sahib, Chief Minister 
{Political ^ Home Affairs & Public Works). 

Kazi Ataullah Khan {Education, Reve- 
nue & Agricutturey. 

„ Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi {Finanu 

& L^isUtUve Department). 

Khan Mohd. Abbas Khan {Industries). 
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O RISSA: His' 

Excellency Sir 
John Austen Hub- 
back, K.C.S.L, I.C.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 

Born : 27th February, 
1878. 

Married* Bridget Alington 
Royds. 

Educated: Winchester and 
King's College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and ) ^ttlement 
Officer in Bengal ; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909 ; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910 ; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913; temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 ; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 
1928 ; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; Member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B, & O., 1935. 

Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on ist April 1936. 
Address : Government House, Puri. 

Secretary: J. Bowstead, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), M.C,, 
I.C.S. (on leave.) 

„ J. S. Wilcock, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), O.B.E., 
I.C.S. (Offg.) 

Aide-de-camp : F. T. Parsons, Esq., I.P. 

ADBONISTRATION. 

Minist^^^: 

The Hon. Mr. Biswanath Da,s,Chief Minister, {Home & Finance), 
„ Mr. Nityanand Kanungo, {Revenue, Public Works 
and Devdopment), 

„ Mr. Bodhram Dubey, {Education^ Health and 
Local SelfCovernm^, Law and Commerce). 
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P UNJAB : His Ex- 

cellency Sir Henry 



J. cellencySir Henry 
Duffield Craik, 

Bart.. K.C.S.I., I.C.S.. 

Governor of the Punjab. 

Born : 2nd January 1876. 

Educated : Eton ; Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service 1899 ; Settlement 
Officer, 1899 ; Sessions 
Judge and Secretary to 
Government of India, Home 
Department, 1919-1922 ; 

Chief Secretary, Punjab, 

1922-1927 ; Commissioner, 

1927 ; Member Punjab 

Executive Council, 1930-34 ; Home Member of Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1934-38. 

Assumed Charge as Governor of the Punjab on 8th April, 


Address : Punjab Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : Mr. E. P. Moon, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Captain K. Mackessack. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., 
Premier, {Home Department). 

The Hon. Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, C.I.E.,S.B., (Revenue). 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhoturau, 
(Development). 

The Hon. Mr. Manohar Lal, (Finance). 

The Hon. Nawabzada Major Khizar Hayat Khan, O.B.E., 
(PiMic Works). 

The Hon. Mian Abdul Haye, (Education). 
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S IND : His Excellency 
Sir Lancelot Graham. 
K.C.S.I., K.c.ix, i.as., 
first Governor of Sind. 
Born: i8th April 1880. 
Educated : St. Paurs 
School, London and Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 

MarrM : Olive Bertha 
Maurice. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 ; Assistant 
Collector, 1904 ; Assistant 
Judge, 1908 ; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bom- 
bay, 1911 ; Judicial Assis- 
tant, Kathiawar, 1913 ; 
Joint Secretary, Legislative Department, Government of 
India, 1921 ; Secretary, Legislative Department, 1924-1936. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, ist April 1936. 
Address : Government House, Karachi. 

Secretary: Mr. J. M. Corin, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Capt. R. A. Shebbeare. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Muham- 
mad Umar, O.B.E., Chief Minister,. {Finance, Excise and 
Industries Departments). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani, (Public 
Works, Medical and Health Departments). 

The Hon'ble Pir Illahibux Nawazah, {Education, and 
Local Self-Government). 

The Hon'ble Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, K.C.S.I., 
{Home Department, Political and Miscellaneous Department, 
Legal Department and General Department, excluding Medical 
and Public Health, Local Self-Government, Education and 
Industries). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Dialmal Doulatram, {Agriculture, Forests 
and Civil Veterinary Departments). 

The Hon'ble Mir Bandeh Ali khan Talpur, {Revenue 
Department, excluding Agriculture, Forests and Excise). 
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U NITED PRO< 

VINCES : His 

Excellency Sir 
Harry Graham Haig, 

K.C.S.I., C.LE., I.C.S., 

Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

Born : 13 th April 1881. 

Married: Violet JMay 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 

I.C.S. (retired). 

Educated : Winchester 

and New College, Oxford, 

Entered Indian Civil 
U 

Secretary to Government of 

U. P. 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920 ; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30 ; Home Member, Government of India, 

1932-34- 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address : Governor's Camp, U. P. 

Secretary : Mr. J. C. Donaldson, M.C., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major D. A. Brett, M.C., E.G.M. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier, {Home 
Affairs and Finance,), 

The Hon, Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, {Revenue & JaHs,), 
The Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, {Jusiice, Development, 
Agriculture & Veterinary). 

The Hon. Mrs, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, {Local Self-Govern^ 
meni 6* Health). 

The Hon. Sri Sanmumanand, {Education), 

The Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, {Communications S 
Irrigation). 
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A LWAR: His High- 

ness Maharaja Shki 
Sewai Tej Singhji 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Alwar State, Rajputana. 


Born : 19th March 1911 at 
Srichandpura in Alwar. 


Educated : Privately. 

The State was founded by Rao 
Pratap Singhji of Macheri who 
had descended through Naru 
from Raja Udaikaranji, Ruler 
of Jaipur in the fourteenth 
century. The Alwar Ruling 
family are Kachhwaha Rajputs 
of the Naruka sub-clan. 


The following have been the rulers of Alwar State : — 

(1) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Pratap Singhji, founder of the 

State, 1 757-1 791. 

(2) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Bakhtawar Singhji, 1791-1815, 

entered into offensive and defensive alliance with the Britudi 
Government in 1803. 

(3) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Viney Singhji, 1815-1858, rendered 

valuable services to the British Government. 

(4) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Shivdan Singhji, 1858-1875. 

(5) Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Mangal Singhji, 

G.C.I.E., 1875-1892. The title of Maharaja asaheredita^ 
distinction was conferred upon him. 

(6) Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Jey Singhji. G.C.SJ., 

G.C.I.E., 1892-1937, rendered valuable services to the British 
Government in the China War, Great War and the Afghan 
War. He was invited to attend the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms and visited Europe several 
times. A personal salute of 17 guns and a permanent local 
salute of 17 guns were granted to His Highness. 

(7) His Highn^s Maharaja Shri Sewai Tej Singhji Bahadur 

ascended the Gaddi in 1937. Highness takes a keen 

interest in the administration of the State and in the welfare 
of his subjects. 

The area of the State is 3,158 square miles, and the populatiopi 
according to the 1931 Census is 749,751. The revenue of the State is 
about 40 lacs. 
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B ah AWALPUJR : Major Dr , 

His Highness Rukn-ud- 
Daula, Nus-rat-i-Jang- 
Saif-ud-Daula. H afizul Mulk, 

Mukhlis-ud-Daula wa Muin- 
ud-Daula Al-Haj Nawab Sir 
Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib 
Bahadur Abbasi V., L.L.D., 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O.. 

Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur. 

Barn .* in 1904. Succeeded in 
1907. Educated : in Aitchison 
Chiefs College. Lahore, Married: 
in 1921. Invested with full 
Ruling powers in 1924. A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Princes 
Chamber. A.D.C. to Prince of 
Wales during his Indian tour, 

1921. Hon. Major in the 21st 
K.G.O. Central India Horse. 

Visited Europe and England 1913-14, 1924* i93i» 1932, 1933 and 
1935* Was honoured in May, 1937, by an invitation to be present in 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the Coronation of H.M. the 
King Emperor. Received by King Emperor on each occasion. 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab. Direct descendant 
of Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo. Heir : Sahibzada 
Mohammad Abbas Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Area : 22.000 square miles. 

Population : 1,000,000. 

Revenue ; Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister : 

I2ZAT Nishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Kabi Bakhsh Mohammad Husain. M.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Bo.-C.S. 

P. W. (S' Revenue Minister : 

Mr. C. a. H. Townsend, C.I.E. 

Minister for Law <S- Justice : 

Rafiushan Ifrueharul-Mulx, Lieut. -Colonel Khan Bahadur 
Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M.A.. LL.B. 

Home Minuter: 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammad 

Amir Khan. 

Minister for Commerce : 

Mehta Udho Das, B.A., LL.B. 

Minister for Edueation : 

Major Sbamsud Din Mohamad, B.A. 
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B ALASINOR : His Highness 
Nawab Saheb Babi 
S H R I Jamiatkhanji, 
Bahadur, the pre5ient Ruler of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 

Born : loth November 1694. 

Ascended the Gadi on sist 
December 1915. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success. 
He is allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 
His Highness is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 
He is also endowed with the 
natural gift of writing drama and plays which are greatly admired 
in the province of Gujarat. 

Married : First with H.H. Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir«apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas: (1) H.H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
late Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who 
unfortunately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has 
given birth to three daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the descendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mdipial 
Emperors. Even to-day tiie Ikme magnificent position is mlly 
maintained. The Rulers of this^^elan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force ; 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and lo guns. 

Psrmement Salute : 9 guns. The ruler hu been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Qvil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State : 189 square miles. 

PopulaHon : 52,523 in 1931. 
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B ANGANAPALLE : Nawab 
Mir Fazlb Ali Kham 
Bahapur, is the only 
Muslim Ruler, in South India. 

Born f 9^ November 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on 6th July 1922. 

Educationi St. George 
Grammar School, HyderabM 
(Deccan) ; Newingtoninstitution. 

Madras ; Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Marriagos t In 1924 his 
first cousin, Fakhr-un-nissa 
Begum Sahiba (died in 1928), 
the only daughter of hispatem^ 
uncle, the late Nawab Mir Asad 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Two 
children : 

Heir-Apparbnt : Nawab Mir 
Ghulam Au Khan Bahadur, 
bom 12th October 1925 ; and 
Sahebzadi Sultani Begum, bom 
3i8t August 1927. 

(2) In 1930 the present Begum Sahiba, Ra’ees^un-nissa Begum from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad). 

Two daughters: Sahibzadi Nargis Khatoon (SahibzadiPadsha), bom 
20th August 1936 and Sahibzadi Haji Pasha, bom i8th August 1938. 

Rscroation : Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. The Nawab Sfdieb 
Bahadur has travelled widely throughout India, and has just returned 
from a tour of pilgrimage of the Holy Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown. “ The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a ruler of the constitutional t3rpe imbued with a single* 
minded devotion to duty and a strong sense of the obligations of 
his royal position. His p^le have seen in him not a remote Ruler, 
hut a man who is personally acquainted with many of them and 
has often visited the places where they live.*' (Mr. Humayun Mirza, 
the Dewan, at the Darbar on the 6th December 1937.) 

Nawab Saheb Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Soiuto t 9 gnns. Ar$a of tk§ Stato : 275 square miles. 

Popiilotiont 41,840 ^mostly Hindus) . Annual Rovonuoi Rs. 3,51,760. 
The State is ridi in mineral resources : diamond deposit, also 
copper and caldte mines. Labour is cheap, water supply plenti^l 
and working conditions ideal'*, is the view expressed 1^ geologists 
about the facilities afiorded in regard to the working of the diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain is 
drolnm. There is free medical aid and free education upto the 
Lower Secondary grade. Demon : Humayun Mirza, Esq. 
JUDICXARY. 

P. N. Ramaswamy, Esq., I.C.S. Civit k Snsions Jiidge : Sysd AuKAom 
Saku. MoiiiiroU: Kxaja Nazkbe HuitAiK Sabsb. Mumiff: Hyder Bsio Sasis. 
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■ T) ANSWARA: H | ,s 

If Highness Rayan 

Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
RAWALji Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi 
SINGHJI Bahadur, K.C.LE., 
(*933) of Banswara. 

Bom : 15th July 1888. 
succeeded : 8th January 1914. 
Invested with full ruling powers 
in March 1914. Descended from 
the eldest branch of the premier 
clan of Shishodia Rajputs now 
ruling in Mewar, and is twenty- 
first in descent from Maharawal 
Jagmal Singhji, who founded 
Banswara in 1527 A. D. 

Educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Married. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 guns. 

His Highness is a meml^ of 
the Chamber of Princes. His 
Highness has proved himself 
to be a wise and efficient Ruler, and his practical knowledge of the 
work of each Department in the State has been an important factor in 
its progress, which has been manifested by the increase of the State 
revenue and the general well-being of the people. On the outbreak of 
the Great War (1914-1919), His Highness ofiered his personal services 
and placed the resources of the State at the disposal of Government. 

The year 1937-38 has been a period of all round progress : The 
L^islative Council which has been enlarged to consist of 34 members 
with non-official majority, a reorganised Municipality with non-official 
elected majority, the Primary School improved with additional staff, 
buildings and equipment, a large High School building under construc- 
tion, new Municipal park, electric lights, modem Hospital, road exten- 
sion, Telephone system at Police Stations, an excellent Qub for 
Officers and Jagirdars, and the formation of a Chamber of Merchants. 
Recreations ; lidding. Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. 

Heir-Apparent t Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shri Chaupravxbr 
SxHOHji, bom in 1909. Second San : Maharaj Kumar Sahib Shri 
Narpat Singhji, bom in May 1921. 

Area of State f 1,946 square miles. Population : 260,670. 

Revenue : Rs. 7 Infantry : Prithwi Rifles. 

Banswara, the ^uthemmost State in Rajputana, has been described 
as the most beautiful jwrtion of Rajputana, especially just after the 
rains. The State is b^eved to be ri& in minerals, and has been twice 
surv^ed and settled. Another revision of the Settlement is going ox^ 
The State has many archaeological relics and considerable fertile soil. 
Capital : Bsmswara 65 miles from Dohad on B. B. *& C. I. Ry. 

Ke^aur Motor Service between Dcffiad and Banswara. 

Adm%nistfation of the State is conducted by His Highness with the 
assistance of a Diwain. 

Diwan : Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, Fh. D., M.A., LLB., Bar-at-Law. 
Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Fauj Mal Kothari. 
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B ari A: LXBUT.-COLONSLHXS 
Highness Maharaol 
Sir Ranjitsinrji, 

Ruler Barisu 
Born July 

College, Imperial 

Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 

Married In 1905 Shrimant 
Taktakunverba daughter 

Highness the 

Maharaja 

Shrimant 

kunverba Saheb, a of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb 

Succeeded to the Gadi ! 

February 1908. Assumed full 

Ruling Powers in May 1908. 199 BHBBH 9 BBHBIHH 
Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 

(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Son : Maharaj Kumar Shreb Hebrasinhji. 

Grandsons: Maharaj Kumar Jayadeepsinhji. and Maharaj 
Kumar Pradeep Sinhji, 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner, 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Malials from the British Government. 

Area of State : 813 square miles. Population r 159,429. 

Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal ii. 

Recreation : Pig-sticUng, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur Moxilal L. Parbkh, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinbjx, 
C.I.E. 

Raj’Kharch Officer / Captain Saradar Kallxansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate / U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A.. LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate t M. V. Shbth, Esg. 
Medical Department t Dr. J. H. Kumbranx, M.B.B.S., P.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. 

Electrical Department / M. L. Patbl, Esq., D.FJl. (London). 

P, W. D. D^artment : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.LE;. 
Education Department t G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department / Chamdxtlal K. Shah, Esq. 
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B ARODA : His Highness 
Farzand-i-Khas-1- 
D o WL A T-i-Englishia, 
Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Gaekwad Sena Khas Khel 
Shamsher Bahadur Maharaja 
of Baroda. 

Born : June 29, 1908, 

ascended the Gadi on 7th 
February 1939* 

Educated : Baroda College, 
Baroda, and Deccan College, 
Poona. 


Married : In 1929, Shrimant Soubh9.gyavati Shantadevi 
Saheb, daughter of Sardar Ghorpade Hasurkar of Kolhapur. 

Recreation : Polo, tennis, cricket. 

Address : Laxmi Vilas Palace, Baroda. 

Heir-apparent : Shrimant Fateh Singh Rao Gaekwad, 
(aged 9 years). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E. 

COUNdLLOBS. 

Col. Kumar Shivraj Singh, B.A., [Karina Sachiv), 

Krishnarao Vithalrao Uplap, B.A., LL.B. 

R. S. Paxil (Mane), B.A., LL.B., F.R.E.S., F.R.S.S., 
(Huxuf Kamdar) Ex-Officio, 

B. A. Gaekwad, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Accountant- 
General [Ex-Officio). 
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■pARWANI: His High- j 

NESS DEVISINGHJI, 

Rana Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Beit^ educated at Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Sahde : 11 guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President: 

Sir Harilal N. Gosalia, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 

Judicial Member: 

Rai Sahbb M. S. Durr Chowdhary, B.A., LL.B. 
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B HAVNAGAR: Lt, His 

Highness Maharaja 
Raol Shree Sir Krish- 
NA>KUMAR SiNHJI, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Born : 19th May 1912. His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 

Educated : Harrow, England. 

Married : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yu vara j Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 
sons. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir -Apparent i Yuvaraj Shri Veerbhadrasinhji. 

Second Son : Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji. 

Area of the State : 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,59,98,695 including Railway. 
Population (1931) .* 500,274. 

Chief Products : Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
tlie entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly dehned and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
Darbar. 



PRINCIPAL OmCERS. 

Muhhya Dewan : Mr. Anantrai P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Naib Dewan : Mr. Natavarlal M. Surati, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Assistant : Mr, Bhasxarrao V. Mehta, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate (O.S.). 

Personal Assistant : Mr. Hargovind Maniskanxer Trivedi, B.A., 
LL.B. 

SaMe 9 13 guns. 


Capital Town / Bhavnagar. 
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B hopal : lt.-col. his 
Highness Sikand^ 

Saulat Iftikhar-xjl- 
Mulk Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Hamiduixa Khan, Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.V.O., B.A., 
the present Ruler of Bhopal, 
succeeded his mother, the late 
Her H^hness Nawab Sultan 
Jehan Begum, in May 1926, 

‘ when weighed down by age and 
cares of state, she abdicated in 
his favour. Previous to his 
accession, His Highness had 
actively participated in the 
administration for nearly ten 
years as Chief Secretary and 
afterwards as Member for 
Finance and Law and Justice. 

His Highness was al^ the 
Chancellor of Chamber of 
Princes during 1931-32, and 
attended the various sessions of the Round Table Conference in London 
to advise and participate in the deliberations of that body and its 
committees on the subject of political reform in India. 

In the game of polo His Highness is well-known as one of the 
greatest players of the generation and enjoys international fame. 
No less conspicuous are his achievements in administration, which 
works directly under his personal and active supervision. 

The administration is assisted by a Legislative Council, which 
represents traders, cultivators, Jagirdars, and general urban interests 
elected through popular constituencies. 

Bhopal is notable as a principal Islamic State of India, second 
only to the State of Hyderabad. It is rich in its deposits of iron, 
bauxite, mica, and other valuable minerals and is rapidly growing in 
industry. 

Salute : 19 guns. (21 guns within the State). 

Area : 7,000 square miles. 

Population : 700,000. 

Heiress- A^arent : The most Nobl6 and Honourable Princess 
Gauhar-i-Taj Surayya Jah Nawabzadi Abida Sultan, Bahadur. 

Other daughters of His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal : Princess 
Mihr Taj Nawabzadi Sajida Sultan and Princess Qamar Taj Nawabzadi 
Rabi'a Sultan. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : A. M. Mu*tamad-us-Sultan, Rai Bahadur, RAja 
Oudh Narain Bisarya, Bahadur, Member, Revenue Department. 
Members : A. M. Mu*tamad-ul-Mulk, Zia-ul-Ulum, Mufti Md. Anwar*> 
ul-Haq, M.A. (Finance) ; A. M. Mushir-al-Mulk All Qadr Qazi AH 
Haider Abbasi (Political) ; A. M. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, SlA. (Oxon.), 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law (Education and Robkarikhas) ; and A. M, Amin- 
td-Mulk Walaqadr W. Salamuddin Khan, B.A., LL.B. (Xait and 
Justice, P.W.D., and Publicity Bureau). 
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B IKANER: GsnBral 
His Highness Maha- 

RAJADHXRAJ RAJ 
Rajeshwar Narsndra 
Shiromani Maharajah Sri 
Ganga Singh j I Bahadur 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.E., K.C.B.. A.D.C., 

LL.D., the present Ruler of 
Bikaner, was adopted by his 
brother the late Maharaja Sri 
Dungar Singhji Bahadur. A 
fine type of Rathore Rajput, 
he afiords an admirable exam- 
ple of what modem training 
can do for an Indian Prince. 
He is tne twenty-first Ruler of Bikaner since its foundation 
by Rao Bikaji in 1465 A.D., and is worthily upholding the 
traditions of his illustrious house for gallantry and lo)ralty. The 
figure twenty-one is regarded by Indians as a very lucky number 
and it has proved to be so for the Bikaner State, because the 
Maharaja has not only brought it to a pitch of efficiency and 
prosperity but in his time Bikaner has ranked among the foremost 
States of India and proved to the world what pillars of strength 
the Princes can be to the Empire. The services rendered by 
His Highness* Government form one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of British connection with India. 

Born : On 13th October i88o. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 31st August 1887, and assumed full 
ruling powers in 1898. 

Educated : In 1889 he entered the Mayo College at Ajmer, 
studied there till 1894. His Highness' career at the College, where 
he won seven medals and many other prizes, was exceptionally 
brilliant. 

The Rathore clan of Rajputs has always been a race of 
warriors. It was by means of the sword that His Highness* 
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ancestors conquered and maintained, sometimes against over- 
whelming odds, the territory that has now come down to His 
Highness. The warlike spirit of the race has remained intact 
and on more than one occasion the Maharaja has proved himself 
a worthy scion of the distinguished race of warriors to which he 
belongs. 

The establishment of the Walter Nobles School and the 
Dungar Memorial College are outstanding monuments of His ' 
Highness' zeal for education# Education, in all its stages and to 
all classes of people, is imparted free in the State ; and# liberal 
scholarships are awarded to boys for higher education outside 
the State. The enactment of free compulsory primary education, 
the opening of a large number of Girls' Schools, the progress of 
the Boy Scout Movement, the opening of Libraries and adult 
night schools in the towns and villages of the State, are among 
other features of the progress made by the State in education. 

The State possesses in the Capital two large and thoroughly 
well-equipped C»eneral Hospitals, one for men and one for women, 
costing over 15 lakhs. These Hospitals are under the charge of 
doctors of eminence and are recognised as two of the leading 
institutions in India. There are common to both the Hospitals 
an X-Ray and Radium Institute, 

Pathological Department, 

Ophthalmic Department, and 
Dental Department, 
all under highly qualified specialists. 

The State also maintains an efficient Medical Department 
which through the agency of 46 hospitals and dispensaries provides 
adequate medical relief throughout the territories of His Highness. 

It is not possible, in the space at our disposal, to detail all the 
measures of reform carried out by His Highness as the record 
has been one of phenomenal progress and development. Great 
improvements have been made in every branch of the administra- 
tion and continuous attention is being paid to measures for secur- 
ing the happiness and good government of the people. While the 
revenue has showed a marked increase, the expenditure on the 
nation-building activities has kept pace with the increased 
revenue. 
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No Indian Prince is better known or more honoured in the 
Empire than His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji who has to 
his credit a brilliant record of service to the British Crown which 
is neither surpassed nor equalled by any other Ruler of India. 
It is said that the path of duty is the path of glory, but in these ‘ 
days of scientific progress the discharge of duty alone without 
the power of brain, industry and sacrifices cannot help a leader 
in the position of the Maharaja of Bikaner, to rise to his fullest 
power. He has attained his unique position not only by a strict 
application to duty but by marvellous driving power that has 
been the surprise of those who caine in contact with him. His 
Highness won the affection of his people during the long period 
of his brilliant and honourable rule by his constant industry, 
strenuous labour and sacrifices for their best interest. There 
have been times in his remarkable career when the strain of work 
has impaired his robust health but he has refused to quit his 
post. A Prince who can conceive and execute a gigantic scheme 
costing several crores of rupees for fertilizing the barren and 
thirsty soil of Bikaner desert, whose income, not very many 
years ago, was only 20 lakhs of rupees, cannot but be a 
great genius ; but his remarkable achievement does not 
stand alone ; another sum of nearly three crores of rupees 
has been spent on railwa)rs, and to-day there is a network 
of railway in the State, the total open mileage being 883 miles. 
When to those are added the large sums of money spent for 
public welfare, modern educational institutions and well-equipped 
modem hospitals, one obtains an idea of the enormous stride of 
progress in Bikaner and the benefits which the people have 
derived from the benevolent rule of one of the greatest Rulers 
that Rajputana or any other part of India has produced. 
Compare the State as it is now with what it was twenty years 
ago, and the rapidity of the extent of progress it has made be- 
comes still more obvious. The achievements of Maharaja Ganga 
Singhji will form enduring monuments of his services to the 
State. 

His Highness was one of the first Ruling Princes in India to 
introduce a civil list for the governance of his personal expenditure, 
which he revised with the idea of increasing the benefits to his 
subjects. For some time he held the finance portfolio in his own 
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hands and managed with the greatest magnanimity and with the 
one object to make his subjects the bettei able to meet the strain 
which the irrigation works had placed upon them. The brilliant 
results of his loving labour for his beloved subjects during Ihcj 
best years of His Highness* life are patent in the great scheni^ 
which have been brought into existence, and for aH the money 
laid out a substantial return is assumed apart from tlie increased 
prosperity which the irrigation brings to the public 

That a Ruler possessed of such rare distinction and rarer 
sense of duty, who has served his State in a spirit of whole- 
hearted devotion, worked for the promotion of its economic 
interest day in and day out and who has served the Empire with 
distinction on many historical occasions should also be a valuable 
asset to his own Cxdei is natural and not at all surprising. He has 
been unsparing in his efiorts to maintain the rights, the privileges 
and the dignity of the members of his own Order, and as a distin- 
guished Chancellor has served the Chamber of Indian Princes 
with a spirit of devotion and ability that has left a permanent 
mark in the history of that Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has shown how the 
reform giving his people an active share and interest in ihxe 
management of their country, ma^’ be introduced without belittl- 
ing the dignity and rightful position of their reigning Prince, but 
rather with the effect of enlarging his happiness by giving him 
the supreme pleasure of watching his subjects grow in prosperity 
and contentment and of knowing in his innermost heart that his 
care and labour have made that possible and brought it about. 
By such exalted service all India is helped upon her way. For his 
devotion to India His Highness is entitled to the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of all who love India as their Motherland. 

His Highness completed the 50th year of his reign in 1937. 

Saluiss : Personal 19. 

Permanent 17. 

Local 19. 

Area : 23, 317 sq. miles. In point of area Bikaner is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the second largest in 
Rajputana. 

PopukUion : 93^# 
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B HOR : Raj a Shrim ant 
Raghunathrao Shan- 
KARRAO alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sachiv. 
Madar Ul-Maham (most 
faithful) Raja of Bhor. 

Founder of Dynasty : — 
Shankar aji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram's time 1698. 

Present Ruler : Born, 1878. 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes' 
Chamber (7 years). Trips to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 and 1937. Au- 
dience with King-Emperor. 
Attended Coronation. 

Heir : Shrim ant Sadashivrao alias Bhausahbb, b.a. 

Area of the State : 910 sq. miles. Population : 141,546. 
ReveniM : Rs. 7,11,571. 9 guns Dynastic Salute was 

bestowed in 1927 for excellent administration and loyal and 

whole-hearted co-operation with British Government. Heredi- 

ta^ title Raja " conferred upon the Ruler June 1936. Ruler 
enjoys full internal powers. 

Reforms and improvements : — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and elected majority 
and non-official President & Vice-President granted, 1938, 
Privy purse moderately fixed. 

JudiciaJ : An Independent Hi^ Court Scheme inaugu- 
rated, 1928. ]_ 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922. 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded, 
oiw of each reserved for untouchables. Library and Raghunathrao 
High School built at Bhor, 1928 and 1937. Shrimant Rajasaheb 
is President of the Poona Boy Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka Local 
Boards established, 1932. Majority of elected granted, 1938. 

General : ** Laxmibai " Bridge over Nira built 1933. The 

State rendered varied and valuable help to Government 
specially in the construction of the Lioyd Dam at Bhatg^iar. 





B UJni:)! : His Highness 
Hadendra Shiromani 
Deo Sar Boland Rai 
Maharao Raja Sir Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 

Maharao Rajah or Bundi. 

Born : 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj 

Kumar Bahadur Singh, is at 
present being educat^ at the 
Ma}^ College. Ajmer. In 
April. 1938, the Maharaj 
Kumar was married to the 
eldest daughter of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Rutlam, 

His Highness is the head 
of the Hara clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in order of precedence amongst the 
Princes of Rajputana. 

Bundi city is one of the most picturesque and historically 
interesting towns in Rajputana. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 
2,16,722, 

Revenue : Between 14 lakhs <& 15 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 72,000. 

COUNCIL. 

Dewan and Finance Member: A. W. Robertson, Esqr., 
D.F.C., I.P. 

Judicial Member : PandIT Deoki N and an CHaturvedi, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : Thakur Mahendra Singh Ran aw At. 
Home Member : Maharaja Sheonath Singh. 

Member without Portfolio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE^ 



Private Secretary : Mr. SohAn Lal R. Jhamaria. 

Chief Medical Officer : Rai Saheb Dr. D. N. Ahluwalia, M.B. 

V PAnD^T MuAET BEHARlLALlB(l|ARGAV|t. 
Executive Engineer : M. L. Sabherwal, M.A., B.Sc. 
Superintendent of CmUms, Excise and Forests : Thakur 
Mahipal Sinqh. 

Sessions Judge : Pandit Jagmohak Natn B.A., LD3. 
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C AMBAY : His Highness 
Naj am-ud«Daulah 
M U MX A z-Ul-M u l k 
Momin Khan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Yaver Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay, 
(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Najam-e-Sani Family of 
Persia. 

Born : i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2 1 St January 1915. Ascended 
13th Dec. 1930 with full 
powers. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq, miles. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 
Salute : ii guns. 

Heir-apparent : Nawabzada Mirza Mohommad Jafar Ali 
Khan, bom on 15 th October 1936. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
the Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States, Baroda. 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has plenary powers of disposal for joint deliberations 
with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a miniature 
Cabinet form of Government has been intn^uced as the firpt step 
towards reform. 



Offg. Dewan: 

Rao Saheb Purushottam Jogibhai Bhatta, B.A., LL.B, 
Private Secretary: 

Mirza Mohamed Rafee Shirazi, B.Sc. 
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/^HAMBA : His High- 
NESS Raja Lakshman 
Singh, the Ruler of 
Chamba State (Minor) , 
is a Rajput of the 
Surajbansi Race and the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
have ruled in Chamba for 
fourteen hundred years. 

Born : On 8th Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Succeeded his father on 
7th December, 1935. 



Being educated: At the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
Area of the State : 3,127 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Salute : ii guns. 


Council of Administration appointed by Government 
to carry on Minority Administration. 


President : 

Lieutenant Colonel H. S. Strong, C. I. E. 

Vice-President and Chief Secretary : 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Madho Ram. 

Judicial Member : 

Lala Hargobind. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and 
has been ruled by the same djmasty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab. 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR : H|s 
Highness Maharawal 
Shri Nat warsinhj i 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 
Born : i6th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1927, Shri Pad- 
raakunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on loth 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 
Shri Knsumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter Of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H,H. is a m^ber of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe in 1926 and in 1937. 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Viren dr asinhji born on 24th 
October 1937 

Area of the State : 890.34 square miles. Population : 144,640. 

Gross Average Revenue : Rs. 11,20,365. Salute: 9 Guns. 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London : S. F. Gymkhana, ChhotaUdepur ; 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd., Boml:>ay. 

Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
y Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone cohnections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PIIINCaPAL OFFICERS. 

I. Commanding Officer : Capt. Mahabaj Naharsinhji, Military 
Force, 

z, Dewan : Rao Baraduk DhiRAjLAL H. Desat, B.A. 

3. Revenue OjBficer : Mr. Mahasukh M. Shah, B.A. 

4. <$• Sessions Judge: Mr. C. G. Desai, B. A.,.LL.B. 

5, First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhisha : Mr. Natvarlal 
D. Parikh, M.A., LL.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S. 

6, Superintendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan. 

7. Chief Medical Ojfieer and] ail Supdt: Pr. R. M. Dave,M.B.B,S. 

8 . State Engineer : Mr. Morarji C. Rvpbra. L.*C.E. 

9. Forest Officer: Mr. N. D. Aiyengar. 
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C OCHIN: His 

Highness Sir Sri 
Rama Varma, 

G.C.I.E., LL.D., Maharaja 
of Cochin State. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 

25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir : His Highness 

Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 

It has an area of 1,480 
Square miles and a popula- 
tion of 1,205,016. It is 
bounded on the north by the British Malabar, on the east 
by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by 
Travancore and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian 
Sea. 

His Highness was the first Indian Ruler to introduce an 
element of responsible Government in an Indian State. The 
Government of the State is now carried on by His Highness the 
Maharaja through the Diwan in relation to ‘ reserved subjects' 
and through a Minister responsible to the Legislature appoin- 
ted under the Government of Cochin Act in relation to 
* transferred subjects'. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority and elected on a very wide franchise 
has been constituted. 

In point of Education the State takes the ist place among 
the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 Colleges 48 High 
Schools, 109 Lower Secondary Schools and 885 Primary 
Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by five Municipalities in 
the five important towns and 86 Panchayats in the villages. 
His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, K.C.I.E., and the Minister, Dr. A. R. Menon, M.B. 
Ch.B. (Edin.). 
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C OOCH BEHAR : His 

Highness Maharaja 

J AGADDIPENDRA NARAYAN 
Bhup Bahadur. 

Born : 15th December 1915. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936. 

Area of the State: 1,318.35 Squ- 
are Miles. Population : 5,90,866. 
Revenue : About 34 lakhs. 
Language spoken : Bengali. 
Permanent Salute: 13 guns. 

RULING FAMILY. 

Mother : Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba, daughfer of 
His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Brother : Maharajkumar Indrajitendra Narayan. 

Sisters : Maharajkuniaris Ha Devi, Gayatri Devi and Menaka Devi. 
STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur. 
Vice-President : Mr. L. G. Wallis, I.C.S. 

MEMBERS. 

Rai Karali Charan Ganguli Bahadur, B.A., B.C.S. (retd.), Revenue 
Officer. Rai Sahib S. R. Majumdar, Audit Officer. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

All the Members of the State Council with the following Additional 
Members representing different interests in the State. In view of the 
general constitutional development in India as a whole His Highness 
the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur has been pleased to increase the number 
of the Non-official members to provide for a non-official majority. 

Srijut U. N. Dutt, B.L. (Ex-officio). Srijut S. C. Ghosal, 
M.A., B.L., (Ex-off do) . Khan Chaudhuri Amanatulla Ahmed 
(Mohammedans). Rai Sahib Suren dr a Kanta Basu Mazumdar, 
B.L. (Bar.). Srijut Duli Chand Sethia Oswal (Merchants). 
Srijut Susil Kumar Chakravarty, M.A., (Hindus). Kumar 
Robindra Narayan (Rajguns), Srijut Satish Chandra Roy 
S iNGHA Sarkar, B.L. (Dinhata Sub-division). Maulvi Dhajaruddin 
Prodhan (MelUigunj Sub-division). Srijut Dhir Chandra Basunia 
(Tufangunj Sub-division). Srijut H. K. Sen Gupta, B.L., (Secretary). 
OTHER PRINCIPAL OPHCERS. 

Major Rajkumar R. Singh, Bar-at-Law, Private Secretary to His 
Highness, Srijut Umanath Dutt, B.L., Civil and Sessions Judge. 
Srijut Sarat Chandra Ghosal, M.A., B.L., Fouzdari Ahilkar. Mr. 
J. C. Roy, B.Sc. (Cal. and Glas.), A.M.I.E.S. (Scott.), M.R. San. I. 
(Lond.), State Engineer. Dr. K. K. Dhar, B.Sc., M.B. (Cal.), L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.M. (Dublin), D.T.M., D.T.H. (Liverpool), Civil 
Surgeon. Rai S. C. Majumdar Bahadur, Superintendent of Police. 
Srijut S. C. Gupta, M.A., Principal^ Victoria College, 
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D ATIA: Lt. Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Lokendra Sir 
Govindsinh Ju Deo 
Bahadur , G. C. I . E. , K . C. S. I . , 

Ruler of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice -Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs, 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls' School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.S.O., K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs, 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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D EWAS state (Senior 
Branch) : His High- 
ness Colonel Maha- 
raja ViKRAMSINHA RAO 
PuAR, B.A., Sena Sapta 
Sahasri, Maharaja of 
Dewas (Senior Branch). 

Born : 4th April 1910 ; 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 2ist December 1937. 

Educated : Privately 

and afterwards at the Chris- 
tian College, Indore, and 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

Married : In 1926 Shri- 
mant Pramila Bai Sahib 
Maharaj, a princess of the House of Jath. 

Heir-Apparent : Shrimant Yuvaraj Krishnaji Rao Puar 
Abasahib Maharaj. 

Children : (i) Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Shalini Raje ; 

(2) Shrimant Yuvaraj Krishnaji Rao Puar Abasahib Maharaj ; 
(3) Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Vijaya Raje. 

Recreation : Pigsticking, Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, etc. 
Address : Dewas Senior, C.I. 

Area of the State: 449 square miles. 

Population : 83,321. 

Revenue : Rs. 6,50,000. 

Salute : 15 Guns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President and Special Member : Lt.-Col. Sir James 
Roberts, Kt., c.i.e., k.i.h., i.m.s. (Retd.). 
Vice-President and Judicial Member: Rao Bahadur 
Sardar Keshava Balwant Bidwai, B.A., B.L. 
Revenue Member: Rao Sahib Sardar Krishnamurti 
Pushpal Naidu. 

Home Member: Sardar Shankar Rao Appasahib 
Pawar. 
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D EWAS state (Junior 
Branch) : His Highness 
Maharaja Shrimant 
Sadashiv Rao Khase Saheb 
Pawar, the present Ruler of 
Dewas State (Jr.). 

Bom : 13th August 1887. 

Educated at the local Victoria 
High School, Daly College, 

Indore, Mayo College, Ajmer 
and the Imperial Cadet Corps, 

Dehra Dun ; passed the London 
Matriculation and entered Lin- 
coln's Inn to study law. Succeed- 
ed his brother in February 1934. 

Married : Her Highness Maha- 
rani A. S. Parvati Bai Saheb 
Maharaj who belongs to the fam- 
ous house of the Angres and is a 
niece of Her Highness the I >ow- 
ager Maharani Sahiba of Baroda. 

One son and two daughters. 

Heir- Apparent : Yuvraj Captain Yeswant Rao Bhau Saheb 
Pawar is a Matriculate of the London University and has filled in 
law terms at Gray's Inn, and has passed the first examination. 

Maharaj Kumari Alaknandabai Jadhav is highly educated and is 
zealously working as President of the State Council. 

His Highness visited Europe in 1908, 1913, 1930, 1935 and 1938. 
He is a keen sportsman, an excellent Tennis player and a good shot. 

His Highness was the President of the Maratha liducation 
Conference in 1917, of Kurrai Kashattriya Conference in 1919 and 1933 
and of the Ayurvedic Conference in 1936. He was elected a member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council in 1925 from Poona Rural Constituency 
and a member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 
1936. He is one of the progenitors of the Maratha Education Society 
and a sponsor of the Shri Shivaji Memorial of Poona. 

In administering the State His Highness is assisted by a Council, 
two members of which are representatives of the Agricultural and 
Commercial sections of the population. 

His Highness’s rule has been one of all-round progress in the State. 
Village and town Panchayats have been revived ; the Raj Sabha or the 
Representative Assembly of the people has been re-modelled ; 
a Maternity House has been opened ; Vocational education has been 
introduced ; and an extensive programme of village uplift has been set 
on foot. A Majlis Quanum (Legislative Assembly) has been formed. 

The State was founded in 1732 A.D. by the Pawar Marathas from 
the Deccan who were a member of Maratha Confederacy. A treaty 
of alliance with the British Government was entered into in 1818 and 
since then a relation of cordial friendship and good understanding has 
existed between the State and the Paramount Power. 

Salute : 15 guns. 

Area: 419.41 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 6,82,848, 
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D HAR(C.I.): His Highness 
Maharaja Anand Rao 
P uAR Sahib Bahadur 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhax State. 
Born : 24th November, 1920. 

Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D.B.E., on ist August, 
1926. 

Education : His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur has 
completed his College career. 
His Highness accompanied by 
his Guardian Captain Harvey 
Jones went on an Educational 
trip to London in May 1938 and 
returned to the Capital on the 
14th October 1938. His Highness 
is now receiving Practical Ad- 
ministrative training in the 
State. 

Salute: 15 guns. Area of the State: 1,800.24 square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State / Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of 
the Khasgis, Thakurates, Bhumatsand Jagirs, etc. Population: 243,521, 

Railway Station / Mhow — 33 miles. Rutlam — 60 miles on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Lines. 

COUNCO. OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President^ Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karbhari : 

Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar. 

Member (without Portfolio) of the Executive Council : 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Seturamji Sahib Puar. 
Home and Revenue Member i 
Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

Military Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member: 

Rai Bahadur G. B. De, b.a., b.l. 

Consultative Member : 

Thakur Jaswant Singh of Bidwal. 

Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch. 

Mr. B. S. Bapat, m.a., ll.b. 

Durbar and Council Secretary: 

Mr. R. M. Puranik, m.a., ll.b. 
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D HARAMPUR : His 

Highness Maharana 
Shri Vijayadevji 
Mohandevji Rana, Raja Salieb 
of Dharampur. 

Born : 1884. Ascended the 

Gadi : 1(^21. Educated: At the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1905 A. S. 

Rasikkunverba, daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Shri 
Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, and after her demise in 
1907 A, S. Manharkun verba, 
daughter of Kumar Shri 
Samantsinhji of Palitana, 

His Highness is a Member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. A Banner was pre- 
sented to the State by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria when she 
assumed the title of “ Empress 
of India " on the ist January 1877. Awarded His Late Majesty's 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 and the Coronation Medal in 1937. 

Visited : Europe : 1924* 1929, i 933 . i 935 * 

China, Japan, Federated Malay States, Java-Sumatra : 1925. 
Egypt - -Syria, Iraq, Palestine : 1928. 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand : 1934. 

China, Japan, Strait Settlements and Manila : 1937. 

Their Highnesses were received by Their Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress in 1924. 

The Ruling House of Dharampur belongs to the Celebrated clan 
of Sisodia Rajput. 

Area of the State : 704 Square Miles. Population : About 1,12,031. 
Revenue : Rs. 8J Lakhs. Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal ii. 
Recreation : Shooting, Music and Travelling. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji, b.a. (Bom.), m.a. (Cant.). 
STATE COUNQL. 

President : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Dewan Bahadur Chunilal Manecklal Gandhi, m.a., ll.b.. 
Advocate (O.S.) & Notary Public, Finance Controller, Dharampur State. 
Revenue Member : Mr. S. J. Desai, b.a. 

Member for Commerce and Industry : Dr. S. K. Pillai, D.Oec 
" Publ." (Municn). 

MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

Chairman : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Member : Nagar Sheth Narandas Bhanabhai Shah. 

Member : Dr. K. B. Pispati, m.b.b.s., Chief Medical Officer. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Personal Assistant to His Highness The Maharana Saheb : 
Mr. Bhogilal J. Mody. 

Assistant Secretary : Mr. Jagmohandas C. Shah. 
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D HRANGADHR A: 
Major His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana 
Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Saheb of Dhrangadhra in 
Kathiawar. 

Born : In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi in 
1911. 

Educated : Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant. 

Married : Five times. 
Has three sons (i) Maharaj 
Yuvaraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, Heir-awarent, born 
1923, being educated at Heilsbury College, England, (2) 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji and (3) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Dharmandrasinhji, both born in 1927, studying at Heath 
Mont Preparatory School, England. 

Area of the State : 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 

State's portion of the lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 
13 Guns. 

Officiating Dewan : Mahaprapad U. Arwind, B.A., 
LLB. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary: Chandrakant B. Yodh. 

Staff Officer, Dhrangadra State Forces: Captain Jaswant- 
siNHji J. Parmar. 

Household Controller: Dansinhji H. Chudasma, 
B.A., LL.B. 

CHIEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and Wheat. 

PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India. 
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D HROL : His Highness 
. Thakore Saheb Shri 

J OR AW ARSINGH J I , the 

present Ruler of Dhrol State, 

W.I.S. Agency. 

The State was founded by 
Jam Hardholji in about 1595 
A.D. The Ruling family of 
Dhrol belongs to the Jadeja 
Rajputs, the descendants of 
Lord Shri Krishna. His 
Highness Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dolutsinghji, the late Ruler 
of the State, renounced the 
Gadi in the month of August 
1937 favour of his grandson, 
the present Thakore Saheb and 
the Right Hon'ble the Secretary 
of State for India was pleased 
to retain the hereditary salute 
of 9 guns to the Late Thakore 
Saheb Shri Dolutsinhji Saheb. 

Born : 28th May 1910. 

Educated : at the Raj ku mar College, Rajkot. 

Succeeded : August T937. 

The State has 71 villages covering an approximate area of \ 

square miles. i 

Population : 27,639 as per census of 1931* Average annual 

revenue: Rs. 2,44,949-11. Hereditary salute: 9 guns. 

H. H. the Thakore Saheb holds sanads of adoption. The succes- 
sion is governed by primogeniture. 

The Revenue administration is based on the Bhagbatai system. 

The Judicial Department consists of the Huzur Court, the Courts 
of the Sar Nyayadhish and of the Civil Judge and First Class Mag- 
istrate. The State has one hospital and two charitable dispensaries, 
which are open not only to subjects of the State but also to people 
in the adjoining districts who freely take advantage of them. Educa- 
tion is free in the State, both English and Vernacular. 

Electric power is available in the capital town of Dhrol. There 
are three ginning factories in the State and the ginning fees are yeiy 
moderate. There is a regular Motor service between Dhrol and Rajkot. 

The Municipal administration is carried on by the St^te ^nd the 
expenses thereof are met from the general revenues. , 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS I 

Dewan : Mr. M. V. Parghi, B,A„ LL.B. ; Revenue Commissioner : , 

Rajkumar Shri Chandrasinhjt ; Sar Nyayadhish,- ■ Mk, Makilal 
B. Doshi, B.A., LL.B. ; Chief Medical Officer: Dr. Nirbhaya T^kae, 
M.B.B.S. ; Personal Assistant to H . H.; MR. K. M. Shah, B. A., LL.B.; ^ 

First Class Magistrate : Mf. D. H. ' Vyas, B.A., LL.B. ; Acting i 

Superintendent of Police: MR. Hemateai. M. BoCH ; Electrical j 

Mechanical Engineer : Mr. J. M. Rana, E.E. & /n- j 

specter: Mr. D. H. Vyas, B.A., LL.B.; CMef Accounts Officer: , 

Mr. D. K. Mehta ; Private Secretary to HJI. : Mr. S. A. Cam a, B.A. 
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D UNGARPUR: His 
Highness Rai Ra- 

YAN, MaHI-MAHENDRA, 
Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
RAWAL Shri Sir Laksh- 
MAN SiNGHji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem Singh, who ruled over Mewar 
in the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : 1908. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir: Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles. 

Population : 2,27,500. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,00,000. 

SaMe : 15 guns. 
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F ARIDKOT : Lieutenant 
His Highness Farzand-i- 
Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Raja 
Harindar Singh Brar Bans 
Bahadur, Ruler of Faridkot 
State, Punjab. 

Born : On 29th January 

1915- 

Succeeded to the Gadi : Dec. 

1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 1934. 

Educated : At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist in his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 
His Highness received practical Administrative and Judicial training 
in his State. 

In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course of 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. His Highness 
is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially Polo, 

Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933- 
Salute : 1 1 guns. 

Area of State : 643 square miles. 

Population : 164,346. 

Gross Income : Rs. ao lakhs. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur. 
Born : 22nd October 1937. 

Kanwar Man jit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur : — 

The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur ; 
bom on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since I934‘ 
Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. 

Judicial and Revenue Secretary : Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Agif, 
B.A., LL.B. 

A JD.C. to His Highness : Major Malik Mohammad Bahadur. 
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G walior •: His highnbss 
Maharaja, Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqti- 
PAR, Rafi-Ush-Shan, Wala 
Shikoh, Mahatasham-i-Dau- 
RAN, Umdat-ul-Umra, Maha- 
RAJAHDHIRAJ, HiSAM-US-SaL- 
TANAT, JiVAJI RaO SciNDiA, 
Alijah Bahadur, Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi - i * 
Hazrat - 1 - Malik-i-Muazzam-i- 
Rafi-ud - Daraj a - I“INGLISTAN, 
Maharaja of Gwalior State. 

Born : 26th June 1916. Son 
of His late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia and 
Her Highness • the Maharani 
Gajraraja Scindia. 

Ascended the throne on 27th 
September 1925, assumed ruling 

powers on 2nd November 1936 

Educated : Privately under the guardianship of his mother, 
passed Matriculation Examination in Second Division, attended 
Victoria College, Gwalior. 

Administrative training : Received Settlement and Revenue 
training at Lyallpur (Punjab), Administrative training at Bombay 
and Bangalore and military training at Poona. 

Appointed Associate Knight " of the Venerable Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in June 1937. Elected Vice-President pf the East- 
India Association, London, in November 1937. 


21 guns. 


Recreation 

Reading. 


Motoring, Big game shooting. Riding, Tennis, 


Area : 26,397 square miles. 

Population : 3,523,070. 

Revenue : Two and half crores. 

Capital : Gwalior. 

Addresses : Jai Vilas, Gwalior, Madhav .VUas, Shivpuri. 

On November 2, 1936, His Highness assumed full ruling powers. 
The Govemihent of the Stato is carried on by a Council of Ministers 
under direct control of His Highness who is the fountain head of all 
authority in tha^Aate. The Council of Ministeis 4S compo^ of eight 
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Ministers. The new constitution came into force since Marcli 
1937. when the work among the various Ministers was revised 
and redistributed. The special feature of the administration is 
the separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The State has a Legislative Assembly 
called Majlis-i-Am, to which members are both elected and nominated, 
but there is a majority of elected members. The State maintains an 
efficient Army consisting of Cavalry. Infantry and Artillery unitti 
It has its own Postal system and a Light Railway. Besides possessing 
a number of schools the State has two Colleges for boys and one iqnc 
girls. A Public School is run on European lines to impart education 
to the children of nobles and well-to-do persons. 

Since the present Ruler assumed powers, vigorous impetus has 
been given to all-round moral and material progress. The con* 
struction of the Harsi Reservoir costing about i J crores, a proposal 
to construct an up-to-date Female Hospital and the sanction of one 
crore of rupees for l^ural Reconstruction are the landmarks in the 
history of Gwalior. The network of roads has been utilised by the 
motor service run by Gwalior & Northern Indian Transport Coim>any, 
and those places which were unconnected are now being joineef with 
important highways. To bring Gwalior closer to the outer World His 
Highness has recently sanctioned the construction of a Seaplane Base, 
which will serve as a halting Station on the Imperial Air Line at 
Madhav Sagar and an Aerodrome at Maharajpur, 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Huzoor Secretary : Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke. 

Military Secretary : Major S. K. Surve. 

Comptroller of Household : Capt. Sardar A. B. Phalke. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

Foreign and Political Minister : Major Sardar C. S. Angre. 

Army Minister : Major General Sardar Rao Raja G. R. Raj wade, 
C.B.E. 

Revenue Minister : Mr. S. P. Rajagopalacbari. 

Finance Minister : Sir Charles Carson. Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Home Minister : Sir Manubhai Mehta. Kt., C.S.I., M.A., LL.B, 

Minister for Law and Justice : Nawab Saduddin Haider. 

Minister for Police : Col. Sardar M. N. Shitole. 

Minister (Without Portfolio) : Lt. Col. Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao 
Pawar. 

Secretary to the Council : Syed Mohamad Ali. 
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H yderabad : H i s Exalted 
Highness, Rustom-i-Dowran, 
Arastu-i-Zaman, Lt.-General, 
Muzaffarul-Mulk Wal-Mamalik. 
Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, Fateh Jung Sipah Salar, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, Nizamud- 
Doula, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar. 

Born : 1886. 

Ascended the throne : 1911. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married : In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collatera 
branch of the Nizam's family. 

Heir : His Highness Nawab Mir 
Himavat Ali Khan Bahadur, Azam 
Jah, Prince of Berar. 

Area of the State : 100,465 square miles. 
Population : 17,877,986. 

Revenue: Actuals for 1938: 896-67 lakhs. Estimated for 1939 r 905’zx lakhs. 

Salute : 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members, eight of whom are elected 
and an Executive Council of six officials with a President. It maintains its own paper 
currency and coinage, postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education. There are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical College and an Observatory. The State is of great historical and 
archeeological interest, as within its limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and A janta. 

Capital : Hyderabad — Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 

EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 



President .* 


His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur) P.C., Kt., B.A., LL.D., D.C.L., (with Railway, Mines, Political and 
Constitutional Affairs Portfolios). 


A rmy and Medical Member : 
Nawab Sir Aqvkkl Jung Bahadur. 

Education and Finance Member : 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M.A. 

(OxOD.) 

Revenue and Police Member : 

Sir Theodre J. Tasker, Kt., c.i.e., o.b.b., 

I.C.8. 


Public Works Member: 

Raja Shamraj Rajwant Bahadur. 

Finance Member: 

Nawab Fakhr Yar Juno Bahadur. 

(On leave) 

Judicial MenU>er: 

Nawab BIirza Yar Jung Bahadur. 
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1 DAR; His Hichkess Maharaja 
Dhiraj Shree Himmat Sinohji of 
— ^The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well-known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame. Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Born : On 2nd September 1899. 

Married : In the year 1908 Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5J years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916. He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs* Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class prixe from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and reprefwnted the College against the 
Aitohison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several jreara he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and be was one of the 
beat and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before be had joined the College at the age of xo, he had 
accounted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has bad many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college. His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness* personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in Z9a9-3o, 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar. Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the soda! welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform axkd 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Siughji and Aour 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in rpiy. 

Saiuts : X5 Guns. Area: 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue: Rs. as Lakhs. 
IHwan : Rai BAEAOtTR Raj RanaM JacaimaTB BnaMoaRi, M.A., LL.B. 
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I NDORE : His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai 
Shree Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Indore. 

Born: 6th September 1908. 
Accession: 26th February 
1926. 

Investiture: 9th May 1930. 
Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). Her High- 
ness Maharani San yogi ta Bai 
died in July 1937. 

Daughter: Princess Ushadevi, 
born 20th October 1933. 

H. H. married Miss Marguerite Lawler in September 1938. 
Delegate to the R.T.C. in 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles. Population : 1,325,000. 
Revenue : Rs. 1,35,00,000. 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State), 

Address : Indore, Central India. 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

Aitmad-Ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Col. Dinanath, 
Bar-at-Law, Prime Minister & Finance Minister. 

Revenue Minister: 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 
Home Minister / 

Mashir Bahadur M. A. Rashid Khan, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 
Judicial Minister : 

Rai Bahadur Rangilal, M.A. 

Army Member: 

lylAJOR-OENERAL T. M. CaRPENDALE. 

Additional Revenue Member : 

C. G. Matkar, Esq., M. A. (Oxon), Bar.at-L,aw. 
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J ANJIRA: His Highness 
S iDi Muhammad Khan, 

Nawab Saheb of Jan- 

JIRA. 

Born : March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the M3^ore State. 

Married : On the 14th November 1933 the Shahajadi 
Saheba of Jaora State in Central India. 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,00,000. 

Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan and Judge, High Court : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 
KHANi, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F.P.S. (Gls.), L.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. Syed Salar. 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. A. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Private Secretary to H,H. the Nawab Saheb : Mr. G. S. KaR- 
BHARi, M.A., LL.B. 

Customs Inspector : Mr. Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahimam 
Khan JADE. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr. G. A. Dighe. 
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J A O R A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ai.i 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 
Jang, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadi in 1895. 

Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for fifteen months 
till 1902, and is Honorary 
Lieutenant -Colonel in the British 
Army, 

Married : His Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd in the year 1921, 

Heir- Apparent : B i R j i s 
Qadr Nawabzada Mohammad Nasir Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Area of State : 601 square miles. Revenue t Rs. 12,00,000. 
Population ; 1,00,204. Salute : 13 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Chief Minister : Sahibzada Dr. Abdul Wajid 
Khan, M.A., Ph. D. 

Secretary : Mr. Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.). 



Members. 

Military Secretary i Farrukh Siyar Nawabzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Private Secretary : Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin 
Ahmed Sahib. 

Secretary^ Public Health Department : Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada 
Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : Mr. Nasrat Mohammad 
Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.). 

Revenue Secretary : Moulvi Mohammad Rafiullah Sahib. 

Pinamee Member : Sahibzada Dr. Abdul Wajid Khan, M.A., Ph. D. 
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J AWHAR : Raja Shrimant 
Patangshah Vikramshah, 
present Ruler of Jawhar 
State, is a descendant 
of the illustrious family of 
Jayaba Mukne who founded 
the dynasty. The valour and 
prowess of the Raja’s ancestors 
won them the proud and 
princely title of “ SHAH " 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Born : nth December 1917. 

Education : Was brought up 
in childhood by Mrs. Marston, 
wife of Mr. W. H, Marston, 

Superintendent in the Indian 
Police Service. Received educa- 
tion at the Rajkumar College, 

Rajkot, and then joined the 
Blundell's Old Public School in 
England. After leaving the 
School, received administrative training under competent tutors in 
England, and on return to India in i937» received practical administra- 
tive training under the Collector of Nasik. 

Married : In May 1938 to Shrimant Kamala Raje, sister of the 
Rajahsaheb of Jath. 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the Gujarat States Agency. The Raja was 
invested with full administrative powers on 16th January 1938. He 
exercises full Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Sport : Shooting, Riding, Tennis and Motoring. 

The State is one of the oldest States in India and pays no tribute 
either to the British Government or to any other State. 

Area : 308 square miles. Average Revenue : Rs. 3,45,000. 

Population: 57,261. Salute: 9 guns permanent. 

Chief Products : Grains such as Paddy, Nagli and Warai and 
Forest produce such as Timber and Coal. 

The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above the sea level 
and the climate is excellent especially in summer. 

Educational : Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the State. A free English Class is attached to the Main Vernacular 
School at Jawhar. 

Medical Relief: There are 3 dispensaries where free medical 
relief is provided. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur M. O. Patel, B.A. 
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J HALAWAR ; Lieut. Hts 
Highness Dhramdivakar 
Prajavatsal Maharaj 
Rana Sir Shri Rajendra 
S iNH Ji Dev Dahadur, 
K.C.S.I., M.R.A.S., A.R.P.S., 

F.R. G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.H.S., F.R. 
Ag.S., etc., of JhaJawar State. 

Born : 15th July 1900. 

Married. One son. Succeeded 
1929. 

Educated : Mayo College, 

Ajmer ; School of Rural 
Economy, University of Oxford. 
Knighted on the birthday of 
His Majesty, June, 1938. Was 
Lieutenant in the I.T.F.; is 
now Lieutenant with i/igth. 
Hyderabad Regiment 
(Russells); was attached in 1929 
at Fort Sandeman, Balu- 
chistan. Is a keen shikari and has shot about 70 tigers, 
and a few Bisons, in South India ; record shot three tigers in 
five minutes. Has a taste for music, agriculture, poetry and the 
fine arts ; Member of the Royal Institution of Great Britain and 
the Bombay Natural History Society, the East India Association, 
London, The British Association for the advancement of Science, 
Western India States Cricket Association, Rajkot, Kennel Club of 
India, Dehra Dun, The Western India Automobile Association, Bombay, 
The Automobile Association, I>ondon, Royal Asiatic Society of London, 
The Calcutta Litera^ Society, Calcutta, Royal Photographic Society, 
London, Royal Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, Royal 
Zoological Society Of London, Royal Geographical Society of London, 
Royal Horticultural Society of London, Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, London^ Member of the British Society of Dowsers and 
himself a keen Dowser and Member of the Pinewood Gun Club, Bisley 
Gun Club, The London Gun Club, Stratford-on-Avon Gun Cliib. Shri 
Bhawani Club, Brijnagar, “ Lodge ” Rajputana, and is a Knight of 
the Round Table (England) ; Member of the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes, 1932-37 ; was President of All-India 
Kshattriya Mahasabha, 1934-36. His Highness is deeply interested in 
mass education. The percentage of literacy in Jhalawar State is 
by far the highest among the States in Rajputana. 

Area of the State : 815 .square miles. Population : 107,890. 

Salute: 13 guns. 

Heir Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Harishchandra Bahadur, 
born in Oxfoi:^.27th Septeml^r, 1921. 

Recreations : Big Game Hunting, Shooting and Qay-Pigeon 
Shooting, Photography, Fishing, Tennis, etc. 

Address: “ Raen Basera Brijnagar, Rajputana, India;’ T. A. 
Jhalendra : Eccentric Club, LcHidon. 
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J ODHPUR : Col. His 
Highness RajRajesh- 
WAR Saramad-i-Raja-i- 
Hind Maharaja Dhiraj 
Sir Umaid Singhji Sahib 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I.,G.C.I.E., 

K.C.V.O., A.D.C.. Ruler of 
Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married : Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singhji Bhati of Umaidna- 
gar in 1921. Has five sons 
and one daughter. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhji 
Sahib, born in 1923. 

Area of the State : 36,071 square miles. 

Population : 2,134,848. 

Revenue : Rs. i,7t,$7,ooo 
P ermanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt .-Col. Sir Donald 
M. Field, C.I.E. 

Home Minister : Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 
Public Works Minister .' Mr, S. G. Edgar, I.S.E. 

Revenue Minister : Khan Bahadur Nawab Chowdhri 
Muhammad Din. 

Judicial Minister : Rai Bahadur Lala Kanwar Sain, M.A., 
Bar-at-law, 
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J UNAGADH: Captain His 
Highness Sir Maha- 

BATKHANJI RasULKHANJI III, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Nawab 

Saheb of Junagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan). 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 
Educated : Preparatory 

school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir^ Apparent : Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population i 545,152. 
Principal Port / Veraval, Revenue .* Rs. i Crore. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President of the Council: 

J. Monteath, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. (Retired). 

Dewan, Junagadh State and Second Member of the Council: 

ViQUARUL Omera Ziaul Mulk Sahebzada Sardar Maho- 
med Khan Saheb Bahadur Daler Jung, B.C.S., J.P. 

Law Member: 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. J. X. Sequeira. 
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K HAIRPUR : His 
Highness Mir Faiz 
Mahomed Khan Talpur 
of Khairpur State. 

Born : 4th Jan. 1913. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 

The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora d}masty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 26.63 lakhs. 

Minister: Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 
Address : Khairpiu: Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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K APURTHALA : Colonel 
His Highness Farzand- 
i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 
Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C. 
S.I. (1911). G.C.I.E. {1918). 
Created G.B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 
Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness* salute was raised 
to 15 guns and the annual 
tribute of £9,000 a year was 
remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government ; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d*Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rou- 
mania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Iran, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. Received Grand Cross of the Order of St, Maurice and 
Lazarre from the Italian Government, 1934. Highness had the 

honour of attending the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty in 1935, 
and the Coronation of Their Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in London in 1937. His Highness celebrated his Diamond 
Jubilee in November 1937. 

Bom : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : SiRi Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh, 

Chief Minister : Sir John Coldstream, I.C.S. 

Household Minister and Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces : 

Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., I.A. 

Area of the State : 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed prop)erty in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000, Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the Superintendent. 
Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000, 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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/^y^IKKA Raja Paramjit 

— __ 

1 Singh Heir -Apparent of 


the State of Kapurthala, 


Punjab. 


Born : 19th May 1892. 


Education : Elementary educa- 


tion in Kapurthala under highly 


qualified English and French 


Tutors. 

■ y. 

Left for Europe in 1905 for 

. A 

further studies. 


Joined Cheam School in 

A 

Surrey and then went to Harrow 


for a year. 

4 V 

Attended Lyce6 Janson de 


Sailly in Paris for two years 


and then again returned to 


London to resume studies in 

^ \ \ 

St. Paul’s High School, 

-1^.. ■ 


Kensington. 

On return to India in 1909 

received thorough training in the State in administrative work both 
Executive and Judicial. Conducted the affairs of the State in the 
absence of His Highness the Maharaja in Europe in 1915, 1919 and 1922 
as Regent with full responsible powers and acted in a most efficient 
manner. In 1919 during serious troubles in the Punjab gained the praise 
and appreciation of the Government of India for himself and the State 
for excellent co-operation of the State in critical time. 

Again in 1935 took charge of the State administration for a 
few months on the retirement of the ex-Chief Minister Dewan Sir 
Abdul Hamid. 

Travelled a great deal in Europe, the United States of America, 
&c. 

In 1936 His Majesty King Carol of Kou mania invited him to his 
summer capital Sinaia where he stayed for a fortnight as the King's 
guest. 

Attended the Coronation in Delhi in 1911. Silver Jubilee of His 
late Majesty King Emperor George V. Coronation of His Majesty 
the King Emperor George VI and Queen Elizabeth in I937* 

Orders of distinction and Decorations : 

Coronation Medal 1911. 

Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. 

Coronation Medal 1937. 

Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Grand Cross of the Star of Rou mania. 

Grand Cross of the Order “ Merito Civil" Spain. 

Grand Cross of the Order of Tunis. 

Clubs : Member of the Royal Automobile Club of France and the 
St. Cloud Country Club, Paris. 
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K olhapur : colonel 

His Highness Sir Shri 
Raj ARAM Chhatrapati 
Maharaja, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
is descended from the 
youngest branch of the Great 
Shivaji, the Founder of the 
Mahratta Empire and has the 
distinctive honorific title of 
Chhatrapati Maharaja." 

Born : 30th July 1897. 
Educated : In India and in 
England. 

Ascended : The Gadi in 1922. 
Married : Shri Tara Bai 

Maharani Saheb, grand-daughter 
of His Highness Sir Shri Say ajirao 
Gaekwar, the Maharaja of Baroda 
and Shri Vijayamala Maharani- 
saheb, the daughter of Meherban 
Atmaramrao Mohite of Tanjore. 

^ Great Sportsman, Rider and 

hirst-Class Whip; keen pig-sticker, deer hunting by Cheetah a speciality. 
Dynastic Salute : 19 ^ns. The State pays no tribute. 

Area: 3,217. i Sq. miles. Population: . 

Gross Revenue : Rs. 1,25,70,398. 

A/r* • 3,t two Round-Table Conferences by the present Prime 

Minister. There are nine Feudatory Jahagirs under His Highness' 
Suzerainty. The State leads in Social and Religious Reforms. 

Justice : There is an independent High Court, established under a 
Charter. Industries and Commerce : Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, The Kolhapur Sugar Mills and the Bank of Kolhapur, 
etc. Railway owned entirely by the State. Film industry, etc. 

Education : Rajaram College, Sykes Law College, Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers’ College, Vernacular Secondary Teachers* Training College and 
numerous other Institutions, both technical and academic. Special 
mcilities for backward and * untouchable ’ classes ; and Female 
Education free upto secondary stage ; thereafter, in the Arts and 
Science College, half fees for State subjects and full fees for Female 
students not belonging to the State, excepting Harijans, (male and 
female,) whose education is free. Local Self-Government is entirely in 
popular hands. A Legislative Assembly for the entire Principality 
including all the Feudatory Jahagirs,) will shortly be inaugurated. 
The State Troops comprise the Kolhapur Infantry, under British 
Command, and the State Cavalry. The Kolhapur City (“The Southern 
Benares*’) is noted for its religious sanctity and architectural 
grandeur. There are Historic Temples and Hill-Forts in the State, and 
it abounds in places of natural beauty and in valuable mineral deposits. 



COUNCIL. 

» Meh Rao Bahadur D. A. Surve, Prime Minister, Mch. S. A. Indulrar, B.A., 
Revenue Mister. Meh. D. M. BhonbaLb, Chief Secretary to His Highness. Meh. Rao 
Bahadur R. p. Savant, B.A., U-.B., Bar-at-Law, Judicial Minister. Meh. M. S. Hakim. 
# to His Highness, Meh. Rao Bahadur B. I. Powar, Private Secretary 

to Hts Highness. ' 
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K OTAH : His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj 
Maharaj Mahi 
Mahendra Maharao Kaja 
Sri Lt.-Col. Sir Umed Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E., G.B.E., LE D.. Maha- 
rao of Kotah. 

Born : 1873 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1889 A.D. 

Educated : Maya College, 

Ajmer. 

Married : Eldest daughter 

of His Highness Maharana 
Fateh Singhji Sahib of Udaipur 
in 1892 who died in 1893. 

Daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Sahib of Cutch in 
1897 who died in July 1933. 

Sister of the Thakur Sahib of 
Isarda (Jaipur State) in 1908. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bhim Singhji Sahib, bom by 
the last marriage on 14th September 1909 ; passed the Post Diploma 
Examination at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and married the daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji Sahib of Bikaner. Blessed with 
a son named Brijraj Singhji Sahib on 21st February 1934. 

Area of the State : 5,684 sq. miles. Population : 6,85,804. 

Revenue : 51.70 lakhs. Salute : 19 Guns. 

Family History : The Ruling family belongs to the Hara sect 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family. The 
Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during the reign of Madho- 
Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. During the reign of the 
present Ruler the State has made considerable progress. Means of 
communication have been vastly improved, almost all departments 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered according 
to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

There are 133 schools, 33 dispensaries and 420 Co-operative 
Societies in the State. 

The chief event of the present Maharao Sahib Bahadur’s reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the territory transferred under 
political exigencies of the time to form the Jhalawar State. The 
Nagda Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. and a portion of the Bina* 
Baran Railway runs through the State — a length of 28 miles over the 
latter being owned by the State. 

Capital : Kotah on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Other trading centres 
— Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on with the assistance of two 
ministers, Major-General Ap Onkar Singhji, C.I.E., a first class Jagirdar 
of the State and Rai Bahadur Sardar Kahn Chandji, a retired P.C.S. 
of the Punjab. 
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K UTCH: His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, . 1931 . 
Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Survashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

officers. 

Naib Demon : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court : Rao Bahadur Chho- 
TALAL N. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 
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L IMBDI : Maharana Shri 
Daulat6znhji, K.CXS.I.» 

K.C.L£.,ThakorbSahsb 
OF LiMBDi is a descendant of 
Ijfaharana Shri Manguji, and 
belongs to the Jhala Clan of 

Baiputs founded by Harpal Dev ; 

and Goddess Shakti. He rules 
over one of the Western India 
States enjo3ring full powers of 

internal autonomy. i 

Born / nth July 1868. j 

Accession to Gadi 1 r4th April » 

1908. Educated : Privately. ; 

Clubs / A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical S o c i e t y — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, 

Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount 
Abu — Willingdon Club, ^mbay. 

A member of the Chamber of 
Princes in his own right. 

SaluU / 9 guns. 

Heir / Yuvaraj Shri Diqvxjayasinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandlimnvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesairisinhji of Idar. 

Other sons and daughters : Raj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, Raj 
Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M. A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, F.R.G.S.* 
Raj Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhji, Raj Kumari Shri Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
now Her Highness Maharani Saheb of Porbandar and Raj Kumari 
Shri Pratapba. 

Area of the State t 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla villages in the Dhandhuka Taluka. Population : 40,088. 
Revenue t Rs. 9,00,000 (including Barwalla revenue). 

SXAXE ikB 8. 

Dewan : Raj Kumar Shri Fatrhsinhji, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
Bar.-at-Law, F.R.G.S. 

Khangi Karhhari: Raj Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhji. 

Naib Dewan J Mr. Bhupatrai M. Buch, B.A., LL.B. 

ChUf Medical Officer : Raj Ratna Dr. Kbsravlal T. Davh, 
L. M. ft S.. etc. 

Accountant General t Mr. Tulshidas J. Lavxnoia, B.A. 

Political Secretary S* Sar Nyayadhish i Mr. Dolarrai M. BuOH, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Commissioner : Rana Shri Jiwahsinhji, G.B.V.C. 

Huzur Secretary! Mr. Bhudardas N. Jajal, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Honorary Personal Secretary ar^ Head . of Feynale EduceMtM / Mm 
(Dr.) Elzzabbth Sharpe, . K.Ti.M., F.R.G.S., etc. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Chrotai,ai. Harjiwan. 
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■ T UNAWADA: Lieut. His 

I ^ Highjiess Maharana 

ShRI VlRBHADRASINHJI, 

Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada, 
His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhiaj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar.* 

Born: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married: In 1931, Maharani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 

Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, bom 
on 14th October 1934. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population : 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

PfUNOPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan ; J. N. Varma, Esqr., B.A., LL.B., M. Sc. Econ. (London), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Naib Dewan : K. S. Pravinsinhji. 

Officer General Depis, : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Vadilal A. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

HuMur Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. 

Nyayadhish : Ramakant M. Majmundar, B.A., LL.B. 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Chatursinhji J. Solanki. 
Chief Medical Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B., B.S. 

Revenue Officer : Ambalal R. Dave, B.A. 

Customs Officer & Educational Inspector: Amritlal P. Shah, 
B.A, (Hons.). 

Forest Officer : Sidubhai Kalubhai. 

Head Master, S, K. High School : Ramniklal G. Modi, M.A. 
Risaldar Major : Shaikh Abdul Gani. 

Subedar Major : Sher Bahadur D. Thapa. 
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M AIHAR; Raja Sir 
BrIJNATH SlNGHjI Db6 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., is a 
Kachhwaha Rajput enjoying a 
herediti^ salute of 9 guns and 
full Civil and Criminal jurisdic- 
tions — ^is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

Born on 22nd February 1896. 

Succeeded to the Qadi on 
the 1 6th December 19 ii. 

Edticafed at the Daly College, 

Indore. 

The firstRani Saheba Shrimati 
Jadeji {married 1915) who died 
in 1930 was a daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Shri Daulat 
Sfhghji, Thakore Sahib of Dhrol 
in Kathiawar. The present 
Senior Rani Sahiba {married 
1920), mother of the heir-apparent, is a daughter of Maharaj Shri 
Chhat^r Singhji of Semlia, brother of the late Raja Sahib of Sailana 
State in Central India. The J union Rani Sahiba is a daughter of Thakur 
Sahib Harishchander Singhji, a scion of the Royal family of Nepal. 

The Ruler has two sons and two daughters, the elder 
Rajkumarisaheba has been married to the Rajasahib of Diara (U.P.). 

Heir ‘Apparent : Yubraj Govind Singhji is being educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 

Capital : Maihar, (G.I.P. Railway). 

Area of the State : 407 square miles. 

Population : 68,991. Annual Revenue — Nearly 5 lacs. 

Lime and its derivatives form the chief industry of the State and 
a company has just been floated for the manufacture of Cement and 
its bye-pnoducts. 

The agricultural and horticultural produce of the State include 
food ^ains, oil seeds, sugarcane, fruit, etc., etc. 

The presence in the State of inexhaustible deposits of the flneat 
Limestone almost on the surface — with the railway passing throu^ 
its heart from end to end is a promising factor for a wide industrial 
development — while there still remain very good prospects for 
industries like the manufacture of oil, soap, sugar, alcohol, dry ice and 
the like. 

A thorough overhauling of the State machinery and remodelling it 
on up-to-date British Indian lines. Council consisting of officials and 
majority of non-officials Presided over by the Ruler established in 
1928, to rtin the administration of the State and the construction and 
remodelling of the town, administrative buildings — ^Palace, Guei^ 
Houses, roads, electricity, irrigation canals, schools for free education 
and charitable hospitals are some of the cox^icuous improvements that 
mark the progressive and |>ro6perous regime of the present Ruler. 
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M A N D I : Captain His 
Highness Raja S i h 
JoGiNDBR Sen Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., the presex^t Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander* 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi ) for over a 
thousand years. 

Hon, Captain: slij Dogra 
Regiment. 

Born : 20th August 1904. 
Ascended the Gadi : 19x3. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1925. 


Educated : 
College and 
Lahore. 


Queen Mary's 
Aitchison College, 


Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore x 923-24. 
Married Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in X923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited important countries in Europe in X924 and X932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc. in X927. Attended the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI and also visited Fraxice, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary in 1937. 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Heir ^ apparent : Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, bom 7th 
December 1923. 

2 md Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, bom 5th August X93X. 
Daughters : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, bm Z2lh 
Deoember 1928 ; and Second daughter, bom 8th November X938. 
SahUe : xx guns. 

Area of the State : 1,200 square miles. 

Poputition: 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mimdi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 

EXEGUnVE COUNCILLORS. 

1. Sirdar D. K. Sen, m.a., b.cuu (Oaon.), ll.b. (Dublin), Bar-at- 

Law, Chief Minister. .. 

2. Kanwar Shiv Pal, b.sc.. Home Minister. 

3. Rai Sahib Bakhshi Brahm Dass, vRsi'snus Secretary, 

4. Lala Dina Nath, b.a., ll.b. (Elected member of the Legislative 

Council). 

5. Mian Lachhmak Singh, do. 

Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraph Address : ** Paharpadsha " Mandi. 
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M AYURBHANJ: Maha- 
RAJA Sir Pratap Chan- 
dra Bhanj Dro, K. C. 

I. E., Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

Born : February 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes by his 
own right. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married : On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Mahara] -Kumar Sirdar 
Singhji and grand-daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 
Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana 

Heir ^ a ^ arent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. Population : 889,603. Revenue : 
Hs. 33,00,000. Salute : Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering forty-two, twenty-six of 
which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States. The history 
of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
copper plate grants and archaeological finds testify to its powerful 
sway, and to l^e vast domains that constituted the territory of the 
Bhanja Kings, for hundreds of years. Its geographical and strate^ 
position constituted it an important buffer State at the time when &e 
East India Company and the Mahrathas were engifged in a strugale 
for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the Biitw 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
dfetinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judidid 
independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 
Court, being a special feature of its administration. The State is rich 
in mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 
needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamriiedpur. The 
activities of the Geological Department* recently organised by the 
State, are likely to lead to valuable results. The present admix^tra- 
tion is making every effort to promote the industrial interests of the 
State. The Maharaja is keen on aviation, and the State owns three 
aeroplanes and maintains a well-equipped aerodrome at Baripada* the 
capital of the State. 
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M ORVI : His Highness 
Maharaja S h r b b 
Lukhdhirji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Maharaja of Morvi. 
Born : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1922. 
Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shree 
Mahendrasinh j I . 

Second Son : Maharaj 

Kumar Shree Kalikakumar. 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also with an 
area of about 30 square miles. 
Population : 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Revenue : Rs. 50,00,000, Salute : ii guns. 

Chief Port in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 60 per cent, of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the St<Ue : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills, Shree Mahendrasinh] i Glass Wodoi, 
Mayur Metal Works and the Bone Factory, 

Free primary and secondary education, 

STATE GODNCIL. 

President and Dewan : M. D. Solanki, B.A., LI«.B. 

1st Member : M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

and Member : B. M. Buch, High Court Plbadbr. 
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M YSORE: Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Sri KrishnaraJA 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of Mysore. 

Born : 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : ist February 

1895- 

Educated : Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 11502. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 

8th August 1927. 

Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 

Population : 6,557,302. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,86,83,000 

Address : The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Fem 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir MirzaM. Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., C.StJ. 

Members : 

Rajamantrapravina N. Madhava Rau, B.A., B.L, 

Mr. K. V. Anantaraman, B.A. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhonter, K,C.S.I., J.P. 

Husur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, BA, O.BA 
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N AGOD : Shrimant Raja 
Sahib Mahendra Singh 
Jee Deo Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Nagod State. 
Born : On the 5th Feb. 1916. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
26th February 1926. He was 
invested with full ruUng powers 
on the 9th Feb. 1936. 

Formerly educated at the 
Daly College, Indore and later 
privately at Nagod. Subsequ- 
ently he received his administra- 
tive training at Bangalore 
(Mysore State) under a European 
Guardian, G, R. Genge, Esq. 

M arried: The Princess of H.H. 
THE MaHARANA of DhARAMPUR 
State (Surat Dist.) in May 1932. 
A Maharajkumari was born in 
March 1933. A son and heir was 
bom on 7th March 1936. 
Another Maharaj Kumariwasbom in February 1939* 

The first younger sister of the Raja Sahib was married to H.H. 
the Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936. 

The Rulers of Nagod are Parihar Rajputs, one of the four Agnikula 
clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. The history of their 
migration into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly difl&cult to unravel. The Ruler of Nagod 
received a Sanad from the Government in 1809. 

Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India. 

Area : About 501.4 square miles. 

Population: 74,589 according to the census of the year 1931. Geo- 
logically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Limestone of a 
superior quahty known commercially as Nagod Limestone, is found 
in the form of low hills close to the chief town, and is the most valuable 
source of lime yet known in India. 

For purpose^! administration, a Legislative Assembly of 25 mem- 
bers, 15 elected by the public and xo nominated by the Darbar has 
been established and the State is divided into 4 Tehsils. Elementary and 
secondary education has all along been given free in the State. liberal 
scholarships are also granted for secondary and higher education. The 
State has also provided for free medical aid to all irrespective of caste 
and creed. PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Lal Sahib Bbaboavcndra Sinohji, Dmvtm, Lal HAxixAittHAM Singkji, B.A.,IX.B., 
Civil Judge & Magistrate, Babu Raj Bahadur Johri, B.Com., Private Secretary. Lai Dbo 
Naraih Szkghji, A.D.C. Lal Ganoa Sinohji, AD.C. Dk. R. T. Vyab. L.C.P. Sc S., 
Palace Doctor, Vaidya Brusan Pt Ram Swaroop, Rajya Vaidya, Saiyid Armtar 
Hussain, B.Sc., LL.B., SuperitUendent. TeksiU^s: Hiraman Mahavirbndra 

SfNO^i, Lal Dwarhbnora sinor, Lal Kamta 




Sub- A ssistant Surgeons : 


State Engineer, M. Fauj Khan, Inspector oj Police. Pt. Girja Prasad Pathax, FereU 
Officer, Pt. Vishwanatr Prasad Patbak, B.A. (Hon.), A.T.C, Inspector of Schools^ M. 
Ahsam Ilahi, State A ceountant, Mr. A. J. Collins, Electric Engineer, 
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N AWANAGAR : His 
Highness Maharaja 
Shri Sir 

Digvijaysinhji Ran jit- 

SINHJI 

Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Born 1895. The 
son of His late 
Highness Maharaja 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 
the 
1933. 

The Insignia 
and 

Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot; Malvern 
College and University Col- 
lege, London. 

Meteried : yth March i935» the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919 ; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised Courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight Course. 
Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. Reveniu : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. 

Salute ; 1 5 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

Heir^apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shatrushalyasinhji 
Saheb. Bom on 20th February i939» 

PBINOPAL OFnCERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Col. R. K. Himat- 

SINHJI. 

Judicial Secretary : K. K. Thakker, Esq. 

Political Secretary : D. L. Saraya, b.a., ll.b. 

Personal Assistant : Captain Geoffrey Clarke. 

Manager » /. 6^ D. Railway : Rai Sahib Girdharlal 
D. Mehta, 

Port Commissioner : Commander W. G. A. Bourne, R.N. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d.m.s„ f.c.p.s. 



O RCHHA: His Highness 
Saramad-i- Rajahai, 
Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Orchha. 


Born : 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 


Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maliaraja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
J u Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 
Revenue : About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 

Salute ; 15 guns. 


STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Vice-President : 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam Behari Misra. 
M.A., D.Litt. {Chief Adviser), 

Members : 

1. Lieut-Colonel Sajjan Singh, {Chief Secretary). 

2. Major Chandra &n, {Finance Secretary). 

3. Major M. N. Zutshi, B.A., {Home Secretary). 

4. Mr. R. S. Shukla, M.A., LL.B., {Political & Judicial 

Secretary). 
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P ALANPUR : Lt.-Col. 

His Highness Zubd- 
tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakhan 
Shri Taley Muhommed Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 

A.D.C., Nawab of Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th July 
1883. 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi: 1918. 

His Highness is a Yusufzai 
Lohani P^ithan, 

H. H. is the 29th Ruler of 
the House. 

Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State in India. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited by 
His Imperial Majesty the King- Emperor to England in the year 
1937 3-3 His Majesty's Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious, 
occasion of His Majesty's Coronation. 

Heir : Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,774-64 square miles. 

Population : 265,424. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,64,987. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in Cloth, Grain, Sugar and Rice is 
carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway. It is a very old Settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 

Wazir : S. K. Nayampalu, Esquire, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Adviser : Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., 
LL.B., J.P. 

Customs 6* Education Minister : D. V. Patwari, EsquiRR^ 
B.A., LL.B. 

Reoenue Minister t K. S. Dbsai, Esquire. B.A. 
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P ARTABGARH STATE ; 

His Highness Maha- 
RAWAT Sir Ram Singh ji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Partabgarh. 

Born : In 1908. 

Succeeded to theGadi: In 1929. 
Hereditary Salute : 15 guns. 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsingh. 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, converted 
to Rs. 36,350 British Currency. As the amount of tribute was exces- 
sive, it has now been reduced to Rs. 27,500 from the year 1937-38. 
The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. The highest administrative and 
executive office is termed ** Mahakma Khas where sit His Highness 
and the Dewan of the State. There is a duly graded judiciary under 
a High Court. Revenue about 5f lakhs. 



PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Offg. Dewan : Shah Manaklal, B.A., LL.B. 

Kamdar Khasgi : Shah Mannalal. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Pheerozeshaw Fardoonji. 
Reveniee Officer : Maharaj Balwant Singh. 

Civil and Criminal Judge : Babu Mohanlal Agrawal, B.A., LL.B. 
Superintendent, Customs and Excise : Bapu Bakhta war Singh. 
Medical Officer : Dr. Jiwanlal P. Parekh, L.M.A S. 

Educational Officer: Mr. W. G. Kaue, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police : Purohzt JaodisH Lai.. 
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P ATIALA : His Highness 

FaRZAND-I- KhAS DAtJLAT- 
i-Ikglishia Mansur-ul- 
Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajsshwar 
Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan Shri 
Yadavindra Singhji Mohinder 
Bahadur Yadu Vanshavatans 
Bhatti Kul Bhushan, the 
present Ruler of Patiala, which 
IS the largest of the Phulkian 
States and the Premier State in 
the Punjab. 

Born : 7th January 1913. 

Succeeded : 23rd March 1938 on 
the demise of his father Maharaja 
Sir Bhupindra Singhji Mohinder 
Bahadur. His Highness and his 
successors are exempt from 
presenting Nazar to the Viceroy 
in Darbar in perpetuity. 

His Highness is an all round sportsman — a first class shot, a great 
angler, a crac'.£ tennis player and a superb cricketer. It is, however, in 
cricket that bis prowess is so well known. He was awarded the All* 
India Colours in 1933 '^^cn he played against the Australian team in 
the last match at Bombay. 

Since his accession to the Gadi His Highness has introduced many 
reforms of far reaching character. The creation of a Public Health 
Department, the improvement of Medical services in the State through 
the introduction of touring dtspensaries, the abolition of many 
** Birs *' and reserved areas in the plains, the remission of arrears in 
land revenue, the passing of Small Towns Act, the building of an 
Olympic Sta^um at Patiala and the establishment of the Bhupindra 
Cement Works; are but a few instances of His Highness* great 
initiative in promoting the welfare and prosperity of his people. 

The State is rich in antiquities, especially at Pinjour, Sirhind, 
Bhatinda, Namaul, etc. It possesses valuable forests. 138 miles of 
broad-gauge Railway line have been constructed by the State at its 
own cost. 

The State maintains a first grade College at the Capital. Primary 
education is free throughout the State. The Darbar sanctioned a 




His Highness maintains a Contingent of two Regiments of Cgsraby 
and fonr Battalions of Infantry, also one Battery of Horse Artfliem 
Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government m 
1804 and 1809, it has rendered help on all critical occasiona. Its prood 
record of service during the Great War is unsurpassed. 

Area of the State t 5*93* »qwe miles. PoputoHon / 1,888^, 
Cross Annual Income / Rs. 1,57,00,000. SeMo^Vt guns. 
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■ -p|ATNA : Maharaja Rajrxdra 

Narayan Singh Deo, the 
present Ruler of Patna 
State, E. S. Agency. 

Bom : 1912. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1933. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, where he passed the Chiefs 
College Diploma Examination 
at the head of successful can- 
didates and at St. Columbia's 
College, Hazaribagh, where he 
passed the Intermediate Arts 
Examination of the Patna Univer- 
city, topping the list of successful 
candidates of that institution. 

Married : In 1932 the daughter 
of His Highness the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Patiala. History : Maha- 
raja Kamai Deo, a direct descen- 
dant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, 
the last Hindu Emperor of India, founded the State of Patna about 
1159 A.D. The Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja from the very beginning. Patna State is identical 
with the ancient ** Dakshina Koshala " which was the kingdom of 
Kusha, the second son of Rama, Its various architectural ruins bear 
testimony to the ancient culture and civilization which flourished there 
in the olden times. The State was taken under British protection in 
1803 and it has remained ever sinoe extremely loyal and is well known 
for its uniform devotion to the British Government. Patna is a well 
governed and progressive State and all its valuable resources are 
spent on works of public utility. It possesses very good educational 
and industrial institutions. Primary education is compulsory for all its 
subjects. It has a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many 
outlying Dispensaries and a Child Welfare Centre. There are 
telephone and telegraph connections in the important towns of the 
State. It has beaiutizul valleys having enchanting scenery and an 
abundance of Shikar of all kinds of birds and beasts, particularly tigers. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvaraj Raj-Raj Singh Deo. Area of the State : 
2,511.7 sq. miles. Population : 566,943. Revenue : Rs. 11,60,636. 
Salute : Nine guns. 

ADBQNISTiUTION. 

Chief Minister : Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.C.S. (Retd.) ; Judicial 
Minister : Mr. Shri Gopal Chandra, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (London); 
Revenue Minister : Mr. Lakshman Sahani ; Secretary to the Cabinet : 
Kumar Ranendra Pratap Singh Deo, B.A., BX. ; Chief Medical Officer : 
Capt. D. N. Basu, M.B., I.M.S., (Retd.) ; Superintendent of P<^ice and 
Shtharkhana Officer : Sardar Bishan Singh ; Forest Officer : Rai 
Salieb M. C. Gupta, D.D.R. ; State Ennneer : Sardar Keher Singhi 
Garewal ; Superintendent of Education : Mr. A. C. Das, M.A. ; Awit 
Officer : Mr, M. G, Mukerji. 
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P ORBANDAR: His 
Highness Maharaja 



Jr Highness Maharaja 

Shri Sir Natwar- 
siNHji Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Born : 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 

1908. 

Educated: At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 
Princess Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Maharana Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I. of Limbdi. 

His Hjghness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

CM: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population .•115,741. 

Revenue : Rs. 21,00,000, Salute : 13 guns. 

Waxir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji.— Sardar. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE i 

Dewan : Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

Nayab Dewan: Khan Bahadur Framroze S. Master, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. D. N. KALVANWAtA. M.R. 
CS (Enel L.R.C.P. (Lon.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.), F.R. 
f.M.TO. L.M.&MB<!m.), F.OB.S (Bdin.), Etc. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Harilal D, Dhruv, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Huxur Private Secretary : Jadeja Shri Govindsinhji 

P^Cominissionf : Mb. R. S. Raja Iye^ B. Com. 

Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Jagjiwawas N. Shaw. 

State Engineer : Mr. Manilal R. Jivkajani, B.E., 
A.M.I.E. 
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R ADHANPUR : His Hk^- 
NESS Nawab Sahbb Mur- 

TAZAKHAN JORAWARXHAM 

Babi Bahadur is a descen- 
dant of the illustrious Babi 
Family who since the reign of 
Humayun have always b^n 
prominent in the annals of 
Gujarat, and a nephew of His 
late Highness Nawab Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhanji Babi 
Bahadur, K.C.l.E. He is the 
tenth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of 
the Babi House in Radhanpur 
by Babi Jafarkhan. 

Born : loth October, 1899. 
Recognition announced by 
Government on ist January 
1937. Religious ceremony p^- 
formed on 4th January 1937. 
Investiture Durbar with full 
powers on 7th April 1937. Educated : At the Radhanpur High School 
and attended the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for a few months* His 
Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept 
in revenue matters. His Highness haslreceived administrative training 
under His late Highness Sir Jalaludinkhan who kept him in his company 
both inside and outside the State. Married the daughter of His Hig&iess 
the Nawab Saheb of JUaimur in the year 1925, by whom he has one 
daughter. In Z929 His Highness married the daughter of His late 
Highness Nawab Sir J alaludinkhan of Radhanpur. The Nawab Saheb is 
a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginning . 
H$r§ 4 fUary and permanent salute : 11 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 173 villages. It is a fimt class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Area of the Sdoite : z,z5o square miles. PopuMitm : 70,530 souls. 

Reyenue : About Hs. 8,00,000. 

The pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other hMim. State, but on ihe contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santi^ur, 1 of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and i of Dasada. ne State has a share in the revenues of the 



village of Undi under Varahi and has a half share in ihe customs 
collected at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled tnr the 
State. Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the pcindpal agdcultural products. 

mra OVfICUIS OF THE STATE. 


Dmm: Khar BAHimoa S. A. M. Kami, MA., 1X3. Treemry Ogker : Ma. 
UkKYABBJU P. Sbak. Wmmm Q§m : Urn. G. Lactia. JudMel 

0§etr: Ma Jbsumoial C. SaAX, LL.B. PoUee Sitperiutmem: SeAin 
Amml Raiak OpsAiiair. CW ifi ii fcr i l OJIoir.* Da. lU ea mn sw uiAS P, 


mVL Raiak OpsAiiair. Chtif Meemel OJIoer: Da. R 


Wko*s 




R ajkot : h i § highnbss 

Thakorb Sahbb Shfi 

DH ARM BNDRASINRJI. 

Thakore Saheb of Kajkot 
(Kathiawar). 

Born: On 4th March 1910; 
succeeded to the Gadi on 2i8t 
April 1931. 

Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at Highgate School, 
London. He belongs to the 
Vibhani clan of Jadeja Raj- 
puts and enjoys plenary 
powers in the adm^stration of 
the State. 

Aroa ojthe Staio: 283 sq. miles. 
Population: 75,540. 
AveragoRtvenue: Rs. 12,50,^00. 
Dynastic Salute t 9 guns. 



The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People's Representative 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrai activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency 
and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally it is 
tl^ premier dty in Kathiawar and affords the advantages of 
Dhannendrasinhji Arts and Science College, the Rajkumar College, 
Males and Females training Colleges and a separate Girls* High School. 


nUNOPAL OFnCEBS. 

Adviser: Durbar Shri Viravala. 

First Member, State Council : Khan Sahbb Fatbhmabombd A. 
Second Member : K. S. Valeravala. 

Revenue Secretary t Mr. T, P. Bhatt. 

Judicial Secretary t Mr. H. R. Buch, B.A., LL.B. 

Secretary, StaU Council : Mr. Harilal D. Udani, B.A., L.L.B. 
Police Superintendent : Jadbja Shri Dilxpsinhji. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. JAf. Pandya, B.A., L.L.B. (Advocate O. S.) 
Director of EleOricdl Undertakings : Rai Sahbb A* C. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. S. Rodrigubs, M.aB.S. 

Prindpdl, Dkarmendraemhii Arte A Science CcXltge : Dm. T. K. DaVB, 
M.A., Ph, D. (London), 

Educational Inspector / M*. M. M. Dholabia, B.A.9 B.T. 

State Engineer: Mb. T. D. Sanohavi, B.E. (Civil). 
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R AJPIPLA: Major His 
Highness Maharaja Sbri 
V iJAYSINHJI, K.C.S.Ii, 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 
Family : Gohel Rajput. 
Born: 30th Januaiy 1890. 
Date of succession / 26th 
September 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Hon. 
Major. XVI Light Cavalry. 

Clubs : Marlborough Club, 
London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay; llie Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta. 

Recreations / Polo, Racing, 
Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with ‘•Windsor Lad'\ 

Heir- Apparent : YuvarajShri Rajbndrasinhji. Born 1 1912. 
Younger Sons ; Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born / 19 15. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji. Bom t 1925. 

Rajpipla is a premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. Area of Stats : 1,517.50 square 
miles. 

Population : 206,085. Revenue : Rs. 27,00,000. 

Permanent 6» Hereditary Salute : 13 guns. 

Indian States Forces / Infant^. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry : Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature / The State |>os8e88es Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come trom 
the mines at limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Kaljan wi^ a TOpulation of about 15,000 and is studded 
vdth beautiful buildings pmcipal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja t 

I. Making all services pensionable. 2. Extension of the Survey 
Set^ment System to every village in the State. 3. Making Primary 
Education free and grant of liberal scholarships for secondary and 
higher education. 4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows 
and the destitute. 5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. 
Introduction of the X027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pres^g and Ginning Industries. 6. Exten* 
sion of Railways. 7. Introduction and orgamsa^on of State Forces. 
8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. 9. Introduction of 
beneficent measures for relief of agricultural indebtedness. 

Principal Officer ; Mr. Phxrozb D. Koxhavaxji, zx.b., Dewan. 
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R AMPUR: Captain B|n|||||||||M|||||||^ 

Alijah 

i-Daulat>i-Inglishia,Mukhus> 
uD'Daula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 

Nawab Sir 
Sysd Mohammad Kaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Mustaid<i- 

Ruler of Raxnpur. The 
family of Rampur are Syeds and 
come from the famous Sadatioi> 

Bareha the Muzafiamagar 

Bom November 

to the Gadi on 

June 1930. Formal installation 
place on August 
the 

cpUege, 

Married : In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 

Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, Kt., C.I.E. His Highness has two sons 
and siK daughters. 

Heir - Apparent : Nawabzada Sybd Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur. 
Born on 22nd November 1923. 

His- Highness has a taste for music and fine arts ; is a Patron of the 
Delhi Fl3nng Club, Member of the East Indian Association, London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and Marlborough Club, London, 
and is a Captain in the 2nd King George's Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed AU 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century invaluable 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid AH 
Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British Government. 
Area of State : 892.54 square miles. 

Population ! 464,919. 

Revenue : Rs. 51 lacs. 

Salute t Permanent 15 guns. 

STATE COUNCa. 

President / 

SvBD Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law.CAis/ Jiffnister. 
Members / Mr. R. H. Saloway, I.C.S., Finance and Revenue Minister. 
Col. D. Bainbridgb, M.C., Army Minister. 

Sahebzada Abdul Jalil Khan Bahadur, P.CS., Home Minister. 
Mr. Horilal, Bar-at-Law, State Advocate. 

Mr. Nasir Uddin Masood, B.A., CouncU Seeretaey. 
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■ j] DATLAM: Major- 

I xV General His High- 

I NESS Sir Sajjan 

I SiNGHji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born : 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

!i Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore. 

Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.I.E.) in 1893. 
Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has two 
daughters and two sons. Served in European War (France) 
from April 1915 upto 1918; was mentioned in despatches; was 
' presented with “ Croix d’ Officier of the Legion d'Honneur ” 
by the French Government and was granted the honorary 
rank of Colonel in the British Army in 1918. Served in 
Afghan War in 1919. Was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General and appointed A.D.C. to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in 1936, in which capacity he attended at tbs 
invitation of His Majesty, the London Coronation in May 1937. 
Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo player. 

Heir-Appareni : Maharajkumar Lokendra Singhji. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. Population : 107,321. 
Revenue : Rs. 10 k^s. Salute : 13 gims (local salute 15 guns). 

STATE COVNCm*. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

D0wan and Vice-President : Kao Sahib C. M. Shroff, B. A. 
Member Council : Major Shivji, Jagirdar of Gajoda, 

do. Kao Bahadur Mohanlal Popatbhai Shah, 

do. Mr. Kaj Bahadur Saxena, B.Sc., IXB.. 

do. Mr. Dalpatram M. Bhatt, B.A. (Hon.), LUB. 
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R EWA: HisHighnisssBandh- 
VESH Maharaja Sir Guiab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
Rewa (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903; Ascended the gadi 
in 1918; invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly College, 

Indore. 

Married : In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman amd has shot 526 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School, Indore. 

Heir^Apparent t Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb {horn in 1923)- 

Area of State: 13,000 square miles. Population: 1,587,445. 
Revenue : Rs. 60,00.000. Salute i 17 guns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Miraapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
* Waterfalls,* some of which, Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the State. On the executive side His Highness 
is assisted by a State Council of 7 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 41 members with 
the number of officials and non-offidals almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes very great interest in the Administrmtlott 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries to which 
purpose he has instituted a State Bank with branches all over the 
State. 
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S ACHIN : His Highkess 
MuBA - RIZ-UD - DAUZ.AB, 
Muzzaffer - ul - Mulk, 
Nasrut>e-Jung, Nawab Baha- 
dur SiDi Mohommbd Haider 
Mohommed Yakut Khan, 
Nawab of Sachin, 

Born : nth September 1909. 
Succeeded : 19th November 

1930- 

Married: Her Highness Arjum- 
and Bano, Sarkar-e- Aliya, Nawab 
Nusrat Zamani, Nawab- Begum 
of Sachin : the eldest sister of 
His Highness the Nawab of 
Loharu on 7th July 1930; Her 
Highness Alimama Sultan Nur 
Mahal Nawab Yaqut Zamani 
Begum on 23rd July 1937; 

Her Highness Manzar Sultan 
Mumtaz Mahel Nawab Massar- 
rat Zamani Begum on loth May 
1938. 

Educated : At home and later at the Kajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Giovem- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast. Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modem conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Chief Minister: Major Masbir-c-Khas Bindeshwri Prasad 
Pandb, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : S. Sibtb Haider, Esqr., B. A. (Hons.). 
Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas (Sachin State). 
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S AILANA : His High- 
ness Raja Sir Dilbsp 
Singh Ji Bahadur, 

K.C.I.E., Raja of Sailana. 

Bam: On 1 8th March 1891. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadi : On the 14th July 1919. 

Married : The daughter of 
H. H. the Maharawat of Partap- 
garh in 1909 and after her 
demise, the daughter of the 
Rawatji Sahib of Meja. 

Heir- Apparent : Maharaj 
Kumar Digvijaya Singh Ji, born 
on the 15th October 1918, passed 
the B. A. Examination from the 
Ms^o College, Ajmer. 

Second Son : Rajkumar Lax- 
man Singh ji, bom on the 21st 
February 1921. 

Hia Highness is a descen- 
dant of the Rathor Rajput clan 
of the Jodhpur House and is the eleventh Ruler of Sailana, a 
mediatized independent State in Central India. The Judicial Powers 
of His Highness are plenary. The Rajputs of the surrounding non- 
Rajput States consider His Highness as their head. 

The Rajputs of India in general consider His Highness as one of 
the foremost leaders and a distinguished member of the community. 
Hia Highness has held various offices in the AU-lndia Kshatriya Maha- 
sabha ever since he joined it in 1919, till i933» when he ceased to take 
an active part, owing to reasons of health, but still continues as a 
member and his advice and guidance are always eagerly sought. 
The Head Office of the Mahasabha remained at Sailana from 
1919-1920, 1923-1925 and 1926-1933, when His Highness held the 
office of the General Secretary. His Highness is a ^tron of the 
BCahasabha and has presided over its annual sessions and celebrations 
at Puri in 1920, Benares in 1921, Delhi in 1926, Indore in 1928, 
Hoshannbad in 1929 and Darbhmnga in 1930, is President of Kuruk- 
shetra Restoration Society, Thaneshwar, and Council of Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal, Benares ; Member General Council of the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, Daly College, Indore, and Princes' Chamber, Delhi. 

During the reign of Highness the local vernacular school was 
made a High School and a new school building and a Boarding House 
were constructed. Education is compulsory and almost free, ana Medical 
Aid is free throu^out the State. A new Hospital has been built 
with facilities for indoor patients and an up-to-date Maternity 
He has granted a democratic constitution to the local MunidpaJity 
and established an Industrial free Blandi at Dileemagar and ^ 
Agricultural Farm in the Capital. Diwan : Khan Bah^ur Mnnwii 
Enayat Husain. 

Area of the State t 297 square miles; Population: 35*223; Revemta; 
Rs. 3,00,000; Salute: 11 guns. Addrets : SmsaaSL State, (Central India). 
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S IRMOOR: His Highness 
Lieutenant Maharaja Haj* 
endra Prakash B^adur, 
the present Ruler of Sirmoor. 

The ruling family is a branch 
of the Bhati Rajput house of 
Jaisalmer in Rajputana, and 
has been in possession of the 
State since A.D. 1095. The 
State has recently been 
transferred from the Punjab 
States Agency to the Punjab 
Hill States Agency. 

Area of the State: 1,141 square 
miles. 

Annual revenue: Rs. 12,00,000. 
Population : 148,568. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

His Highness was born on the 
loth January, 1913. He was 
carefully educated during the 
lifetime of his father who took special interest in giving his son the all- 
round training required for shouldering the heavy responsibilities of a 
ruler. When his father Lieut. Xol. His Highness Maharaja Sir Amar 
Prakash Bahadur, k.c.i.b., was absent in Europe, the administration 
of the State was placed in the hands of a council and the present Ruler 
was also put in it to gain practical training and knowledge of the 
administrative intricacies. The young Prince, a good scholar and 
intelhgent far beyond his years, took full advantage of this arrangement 
and picked up the details of ^ministration very quickly. In recog- 
nition of his exceptional administrative abilities he was installed to ms 
ai;icMtral gadi, much before the due time, in November, 1933, when he 
wu' only 2X years old. 

The young Maharaja is a keen all-round sportsman. The breadth 
of his ouuook and keenness of his intellect is manifest in all his adminis- 
trative achievements. He has given strong proofs of these by intro- 
ducing various remarkable progressive changes in his State within the 
short space of about hve years and a half. When he took over the 
reins of government of the State, the administration was carried 
on by the Ruler with the assistance of four Secretaries and a separate 
High Court, of which the Ruler himself was the Chief Justice. Under 
the new constitution introduced by the present Ruler, a Council of four 
Ministers has been established to cany on the administration. A 
retired District and Sessions Judge from the U.P. Government has 
been appointed Chief Justice who administers Justice with the assistance 
of ano&er qualified lawyer appointed as a puisne Judge. All the 
d^parteents have been thorougmy overhauled and hi^y qualified and 
experienoed officers have been appointed to run them. 

With a view to ameliorate &e economic conditions of the poor, a 
Rural Uplift Committee has been appmnted to suggest, after thorough 
enquiry Into local circumstances, ways and means of improving 
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lot of the poor peasants, and redeeming their old debts. A Co-operstii^ 
Department has been created and 8o societies have already beah 
established. An annual Agricultural and Indust^al ExhiUtion ii 
regularly run and great pains are taken to give various uselid 
agricultural and industrial demonstrations before the cultivatonu 
Experts are always invited to teach the ignorant cultivators the elemeh'*' 
tary laws of maternity and child welfare. People are also being taught 
by magic lanterns and lectures to take preventive measures agal^ 
dangerous diseases. 

An agricultural expert was engaged in 1937 to make an agricultural 
survey of the whole State and to submit nis report recommending 
measures for introducing better methods of cattle breeding and cottage 
industry in the State. The Rural Uplift Committee appointed in 1937 
has also concluded its labours and submitted its report to the Dart^« 
Important legislative and administrative measures are expected as a 
result of this report. 

The education and training and Miners, commanded bv an 
of the future generation has experienced English Military 
not been neglected by His High- Officer, Major C. A. Grant Run- 
ness, who has 

Forces served 
in Afghan- 
istan and 
offered aid in 
Egypt. They 
served in 
Mesopota- 
mia also but 
were unfortu- 
nately shut up 
with Generiu 
To wnshend*s 
forces in Kut* 
and only a small 
portion of the 

The Maharaja takes great corps, which was employed at 
interest in the training and pro- the base at Basra, escaped 
gress of the Sirmoor Sappers c^ture. 

The Maharaja is a staunch believer in Federation and thinks that 
the only way out of the present political difficulties lies in a true federal 
combination of provinces and the states under the British Crown. 

COUNOL I 

H.H. Thx BIaharajta Sahib Bahadur. 

Mr. N. N. Roy, m.a., ll.b.. Foreign and Political MinisUr. 

Mr. G. P. Saxena, b.a., (P.C.S. Retired), Minister for Law and 
Justice* 

Mr. R. G. Abbhi, Esq., b.a., (N.U.), Revenue Minister. 

P. Bhaowakt Swaroop. B.A., LL.B., CouncU Secretary. 


made generous 
grants to educa- 
tional in- 
stitutions for 
boys. He has 
started a Kan- 
nya Mahavida- 
laya also, and 
is contemplating 
a scheme of 
introduci n g 
Primary educa- 
tion through- 
out the State. 
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N T: Maharaha Ssri 
J oxAWARsiNHjiy the present Ruler » 
bom on 34th March x88s and 
installed on the Gadi in 1898. 
Formally invested with full powers 
on xoth May 1903. Educated in the 
Rajkumar Coll^, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the administra- 
tion of the State for more than a 
year preparatory to his being in- 
vested with full powers. He is an 
intelligent Prince who keenly super- 
vises the administration of the State. 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progreu : The revenue 
of the State increased— Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced — ^Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State — ^Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality- 
Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other hn- 
mvements have been introduced duxliig his regime such as founding of a permanent 
R^ef Fund and granting of liberal tagavi Imins to the agriculturists during the time of 
soMToity. Money is also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as installation of electricity in 


also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Torawarsinhji has been anything but a b^ 
of rosea. Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory ; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 



The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of successioti to the Gadi ana the Darbar’s right of adoption baa been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the sendoes of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated hr Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajjrots 
and are believM to have descended from the oelebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of IE lain. They first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the xath Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Liffl<Mv was forced to leave Jhalod and establJsbed himself at Sant. 

Arm : $94 square miles. 

PopuUikm : 8s,5Si (jW*)- , 

Rdimm: Rs. 3, ^,484. 

HdTHtppmrtni : Maharaj Kumar Srxx Praviiisxkkjx bom on xst December xgoy. 

SAm^d in the Rajkui^ College, Rajkot. 

UmUd Maharaj RajkumuiMU^ter it Maharsj Kumar Shri \^jayarajji, Hslr- 
apparent, Cutoh State, on xsth May 1938, at Bhuj. 

With effect from the xst April xoss* the Bombay States were brought into 
Political reilation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with hM-quartera at Baroda. Sftnoe then 
the Sant State has been in direct political ralation with the Goverxunent of In^. 

The supervision and management of the Vacdnatkm Department of the Stats has 
been transferred to the State from xst December X933, by Govermnent and the Chlof Medical 
Offioer of the State has been appointed aa the head of the departoMat. 

Unrestricted control and mansgement of the State sehools was trantfsrred to the State 
by Govsmnent from nt May X993. 
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T ONK : His HighmIiss 
Said-ud-Dauiah Wazir- 
ul-Mulk Nawab Hatxz 
Sir Mohammsd Saadat Au 
Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
JuNG. G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born : 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H.H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim AU Khan Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Axabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553 square 

Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 21,76,283. Salute : 17 guns. 

The administration of the State is carried on by Hia Higlmess 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as foUowa : — 

ADMINISTRATION. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Lt.-Col. G. W. Ander- 
soN^ C.I.E. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwar 
Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Shamsul Hasan. 
Revenue Member : M. Sved Nasir Uddin Hvder. 
Development Member : Maulvie Mohd. Maula Baksh, M. A: 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husaw, B.A. 
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T RA V ANCO RE; His 
Highness Sri Padmana- 
BHA DASA VaNCHI 
Pala Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Mannby Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamshbr Jang 
G.C.I.E., DXitt, (Andhra), 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born : 7th November 1912. 
Ascended the Musnad on 1st 
September 1924. Invested 
with Ruling Powers on 6th 
November, 1931. 

Educated : Privately. 

His Highness is Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Travancore State Forces. 

Travancore is one of the most populous and important of 
Indian States and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and 
the District of Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian Sea. It is a very picturesque portion of 
Southern India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of backwaters and vast forests. 

The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1931, the number of literates per 100 of the 
population excluding children under 5 years of age is 28*9. For 
males the figures are 40*8 per 100, and for females i6’8. 

Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet for more than 
half a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact 
with the administration of the State. His Highness the present 

I Maharaja, has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions 
of his House, but has readily responded to all the legitimate aspirations 
of his subjects. In November 1936, His Highness promulgated the 
epoch-making Proclamation throwing open all the temples under 
his control and that of his Government to all classes of Hindus, 
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including those hitherto regarded 
as untouchables, a reform which 
evoked universal satisfaction and 
thankfulness all over the world. 
By another Proclamation 
November 1937, a 
University designed 
specially to promote 
technological stud- 
ies and research has 
been established. 

The Government of 
His Highness have 
taken in hand the 
first instalment of a 
scheme of national- 
ising the trans- 
port system of the 
State and have 
established The 
Travancore Credit 
Bank for granting 
long-term loans to 
the agriculturists 
and small indus- 
trialists of the 
State. To reduce 
unemplo 3 mient and 
to exploit the im- 
mense natural re- 
sources o f the 
State, the Govern- 



ment have embarked upon a pro-* 
gramme of industrialisation. 

The Govemmen’c of the State is 
conducted in the name and under 
the control of His Highness the 
Maharaja. There is 
a Legislature con* 
isting of an Upper 
snd a Lower House, 
with a majority of 
elected members 
and possessing 
large legislative and 
financial powers 
and powers of in- 
terpellation. 

Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travan- 
core, is a terminus 
of the South Indian 
Railway. The 
whole State is 
covered by a net- 
work of roads and 
canals with a well 
regulated system 
of road and water 
tran^ort. There 
exists also a weekly 
air mail service 
between Bombay 
and Trivandrum. 


Population : 5,095,978 as 
Lakhs. Salute : 19 guns, 


H.H. Maharani Seiu Par- 
vati Bayi, Mother of 
His Highness* 

This has been extended to Trichinopoly which is on the Madras- 
Colombo Air Mail Route. 

Area of State : 7,625 square miles, 
per census of 1931. Revenue : Rs. 261 
local 21 guns. 

Heif^Apperent : His Highness Martanda Varma Elaya Raja. 
Heir-Presumptive : His Highness Prince Avittam Thininal. 

The Andhra University has conferr^ the title of D.Litt. on 
His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharani. The 
Benares University has conferred the title of D.Litt. on Her Highness 
the Maharani. 

Dewan : Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.C.I.E. 




U DAIPUR: His 
Highness Maha- 
rajah D H I R A j 
Maharana Shree Sir 
Bhupal Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First the 

daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910, after her 


demise, the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol of Jaipur in February 1911 
and then'to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 


Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population : 1,566,910. Revenue : Rs. 80,00,000. 
Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 

STATE ADMDSISTBATION. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narainji, C.I.E 
M.A., Bar-at-Law. 


Ministers : 

P. C. Chatterji, Esq., and Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 


Private Secretary, 

Pt. Ram Gopal Trivedy. 
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W ANKANER: His 

Highness Maharana 
Shri Amarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 

Maharana Rajsaheb of 
Wankaner. 

Born : 4tli January 1879. 

Succession : 12th June 
1881. 

Assumption of full powers 
of the State : 18th March 
1899. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Area of the State : 417 

square miles. 

Population i 44,280. 

Revenue : 7,60,000. 

Salute : Permanent 11 Guns. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, bom 
12th April 1907. 

Grandson: Maharaj Kumar Shri Digvijaysinhji, 6ofn 
20th August 1932. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Saheb Anantrai N. Mankar, M.A. 

Home Member : Rao Bahadur Devchand L. Mehta. B.A. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Gajanan D. Gupte, M.B.B.S. 
Sar-Nyayadhish : Mr. Hirachand M. Ghodadra, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Private Secretary : K. S. Pratapsinhji of Sindhavadar. 
State Engineer : Mr. Vrijlal J. Shah, B.E. (Civil). 
Educational Officer! Secondary Schools : Mr.BalGangadhar 
Gadre, B.A. 

Educational Officer, Primary Schools : Mr. Lalchand D. 
Mehta, B.A. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Keshavlal L. Gandhi, B.A.. LL.B. 
Superintendent of Poliu and Military Secretary: 

Mr. Chandulal K. Upadhyaya, Advocate. 

Revenue Adhikari : Mr. Jivraj K. Patel. 
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A KALKOT: RajaSbri- 
MANT ViJAYSINH 
Fattesinh Bhoslb, Raja 
Saheb of Akalkot. 

Born : 13th December 191 5* 

Education : Studied at 

Bishop’s High School, Poona. 
Passed the Diploma Examina- 
tion of the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot with distinction in 
English and Science. Attended 
the Deccan College, Poona. 
Took administrative training in 
Bangalore for a year and a half. 

Recreation : Shooting, riding, 
tennis, motoring and racing. 

Clubs : Vice-Patron of the 
Cricket Club of India ; Western 
India Turf Club and Western 
India Automobile Association. 

Marriage in 1934 with Princess Kamala Devi of Gwalior who 
unfortunately expired in 1934. 

Area of State : 498 Square miles. 

Populaiion : 92,605, according to the census of 1931. 

Income : Rs, 7,58,000. 

Capital : Akalkot. 

Judicial : Independent High Court of Judicature. 

The present Ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in life. Shrimant Raja 
Saheb is alive to the rapid progress going on in the civilised world, 
and as such has declared on the occasion of his 22nd Birthday free 
primary education in all village schools. Primary and secondary 
education is imparted free to girls of all castes and creeds. Scholar- 
ships and free education in secondary and higher educational institutions 
are given to poor and deserving students. S^arate High School for ^rls 
has been newly opened. There is a fully equifmed hospital at the 
Capital with a branch at Karjagi. A new branch at Piliv Pethais idiortly 
to be opened. There are many places of interest in the State, chief of 
which are : the Water Works at Sangwi, costing about eleven lacs 
and the Armoury Hall in the Old Palace. There is a Municipality at 
Akalkot and Taluka Local Board. The scheme of opening a Central 
Bank at Akalkot is under consideration. Town Planning and removal 
of congestion in the town is going on rapidly. A development 
Scheme of town-extension is in progress and sdl possible facilities are 
being given f of the same to the public. 

Dewan : Rao Saheb V. B. Parulbkar, B.A. 
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on efficient lines and nnicli has been 
opening out the State by the construction of good 
and all round improvements in agricidture and 
A model dairy has been recently started and also 


B AMRA : Raja Bhanp 
Ganga Tribhubak 
Deb, Ruler of Bamra 
State in the Eastern States 
Agency, belongs to the Ganga- 
banshi Rajputs. The emblem 
of the State is a Sankh and a 
Chakra. 

Raja Satchidananda Tribhu- 
ban Deb died on the nth 
March 1 91 6 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Tikayet 
Dibyasankar Deb, under the 
name and title of Raja D. 

Sudhal Deb, who was granted 
aC.B.E. on the ist January 
1919 for services in connection 
with, the War. Raja D. Sudhal 
DBb died on the 1st January 1920 
and was succeeded by the pre- 
sent Ruler. The administration 
of the State is maintained 
done towards 
surface roads. 

Dairy Farming 

a Leper Clinic. , .r n 

Born: 25th February 1914. Educated: at the Kajkumar College, 
Raipur. Succeeded to th^Gadi on 1st January 1920 and assumed full 
ruling powers on the 17 th January 1935* Married: in April 1033 
Maharaikumari Jyoti Manjari Debi, 2nd daughter of Maharaja ot 
Kalahandi state. Area of the State : 1,988 square mile.s. Kevenue: 

Rs. 7 , 86 , 460 . Population: 1 , 61 , 047 . Address: Deogarh P. O., 
Via Bamra StaUon. B. N. Railway. 

RELATIVES 

Heir Apparent ; Tikayet Pradipta Ganga Df.b, born on 1 1 th J une 10 T 7 . 
Brother : Barakumar Pratap Ganga Deb. horn on the lOt 
August 1918 , is being educated at the Presidency College, C^alcutta. 

PRIVATE STAFF. 

C o fhptr oiler of Household : Mr. N. Pradhan. 

Personal Assistant : Mr. C. M. Pradhan. 

STATE COUNaL. 

President : Ruler. Vice-President and Secretary : 

A. K. Bose, M.B.E Member : Mr. B. K. Kar, B.A 

administration. 

Chief Minister : Rai A. K. Bose. M.RE. 

State Judge and Legal Remembrancer: Mr. B. K. Kar, B.A., B.l.. 
Sadr.S.D.O. &- Revenue Minister :Mr. B. K. Bohidar, B A., B.L. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. R. K. Chakravarty, M B. 

State Engineer : Mr. N. S. Iyer. 

Forest Officer: (O&g.) Mr. T. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. N. 

Director of Development : Mr. Haro Prasad De . 


Rai Bahadur 
.. B.L. 
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I ARAMBA ; Raja Shree Narayan 
Chandra BirbarMangraj MahA' 
PATRA, Raja and Ruline Chief of 
Baramba State. 

Born : On the loth January 1914. 

The Ruler is a Chandravansi Kshatriya 
and is a direct descendant of Hatkishore 
Rawat who founded the State in the year 
1305 A.D. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 20th August 
1922 on the demise of his father the late 
lamented Rajah Biswambhar Birbar 
Mangraj Mahapatra and was formally 
invested with full niling powers on i6th 
January 1935. 

Educated : First at the Rajkumar 

College, Raipur, where he had a brilliant 
academic career. The Ruler was the best 
all-round athlete in the College in his 
time. 

He passed the Chief’s Colleges Diploma 
exainination in the year 1931 with great 
credit standing first in his College and 
obtained distinctions in various subjects, 
l^ter on he studied at the Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad, where he was the 
Captain of the College football eleven. 

He received administrative training at 
Sambalpur from 1933 to 1934. 

Married : On the 24th May 1934 the eldest daughter of Late Raj-Kumar Dayanidhi 
Deb and grand-daughter of Sir Basudeb Sudhal Deb, k.c.i.e., late Rajah of Bamra. 

Heir Apparent : Jubraj Shree Krishna Chandra Deb ; bom on the 19th April 1935. 
General i—Area : 142 sq. miles. Population 46,688. 

Annual income Rs, 1,00,000. 

Priniary education is imparted free throughout the State. To encourage the education 
of aboriginal classes several low caste schools have been opened for them. There is an English 
Secondary School at Carli established by munificent donations made by late Rai Sahib Madan 
JVhWiaii Subuclhi and his son Babu Dinabandhu Chaudhuri, leading merchants of the State. 
A Sanskrit 1 ol for oriental literature imparts free education. Stipends are granted for higher 
.studies and tcclmical training. Home industries, specially weaving are fostered among the 
weaving class of people and the State is famous for its Maniabandhi cloths which have a 
^’ot* of the maTseT scaring and agriculture are the main profes- 

Madak (prep^yed opium) and liquor are prohibited in the State. People receive every 
sort of inedical aid free from the two charitable dispensaries maintained by the State. There 
vir«' no taxes in the State except two nominal cesses for education and forest. 


PRINQPAL OFFICEBS. 

Denan : Mandardiiar Naik, Esqr., B.A. 

As$t. Dewan : Pandit Raghunath Misra, B.A. 

Chief Police Officer : Kumar Shree Radhasvam Gajpaati Narayan Deo, 
Office Superintendent : Pearymohan PatnAJIK, Esqr. 

Chief M edical Officer : Dr, Surendra Kumar Das. 

Forest Officer : Janardan Sreekaran Patnaik, Esqr. 

Slate Overseer : Keshow Charan Das, Esqr. 

Head Master, M. S. Secondary School ; Pandit Kulamani Rath, B.A. 
Inspector of Schools : Padmalabh Das, Esqr. 

Palace Superintendent : Babu B. N. Samant Singhar. 
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B HADARWA: Shrimant 
(Namdar) Thakore 
, Saheb Shree Natver- 

SINK j I Ranjitsinhji, Rulei of 
Bhadarwa. 

Bofn : 19th November 1903. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : 26th 
April 1933 and formally invested 
with powers on 7th October 
1935 - 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Family descent : The RuUng 
family belong to the Vaghela 
clan of Rajputs and trace their 
descent from the famous Karan 
Vaghela, the last Rajput King 
of Gujarat. In the middle of 
the Fifteenth Century, they 
migrated and established them- 
! selves at Jaspur, the old capital 
of the State. During the period 
of the Mahornmedan and Maratha 
complete independence. 



invasions the State preserved its 


Capital : Bhadarwa is situated on the banks of the River Malii 
with its ancient temples and ramparts. 

Area : 27 Square Miles. There are several Waniai in the 

Baroda State, Population : 11,048 Souls. Revenue : Rs, 1,14,000. 

Marriage Relations : The Ruler married on 14th December 1930, 
Shree Jijirajkunvarbasaheb of Rajpar (Kathiawar). The State is 
connected by marriage ties with Dhrangadhra, Sayla, Dhrol, Alirajpur, 
etc. 


Powers : The State enjoys full Civil powers and in Criminal 
matters up to 7 years R. I. and fine up to Rs. 10,000. The Ruler is a 
Representative Member in the Chamber of Princes. 

Progress and reforms : The State is loyal to the British Govern- 
ment and is very progressive. Survey settlement has been introduced 
and the farmers are given rights over the lands. Education is free 
throughout the S ate. There is one middle school up to five standards, 
in the capital. The capital is supplied with electricity and has 
water-works. The State maintains an adequate and efficient staff. 

Karbhari : Mr. Gaurishanker M. Bhatt, b.a., ll.b.. Advocate. 

Nyayadhish : Mr. J. M. Vachharajani, High Court Pleader. 

Medical Officer : Mr. B. B. Patel, m.b.b.s. 

Address : Bhadarwa (Gujarat States Agency). 
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J AMBUGHODA: Rana 

Shri RANjiTstNHji Gam- 
BHiRSiNHji is the present 
Ruler of Jambughcxl State, in 
the Gujerat States Agency. 

Born ; On 4th January 1892. 
Succeeded his father on 27th 
September 1917 and was install- 
ed on the Gadi on 2nd February 
1918. Educ : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

The Rulers of the State belong 
to the Clan of Parmar Rajputs 
who once ruled over Malwa. 

The State first came into rela- 
tions with the British Govern- 
ment in 1826 A.D., and by a 
subsequent Treaty executed in 
the year 1839 A.D. the State 
came to be ranked as a “ pro- 
tected State ” under the aegis 
of the British Government. At 
present the State is in direct political relations with the Government of 
India through the Gujerat States Agency. The present Ruler is the foun- 
tain-head of all authority, judicial, executive and legislative. He enjoys 
plenary powers in civil and criminal matters and has powers of life 
and death over his subjects, except that sentences of death require 
the confirmation of the Resident for the Gujerat States. 

The Rana Saheb was the founder of the Mahikantha Rewa Kantha 
Chiefs’ Association, and in that capacity he presented the case of 104 
smaller States of these Agencies before the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Financial) at Bombay in February 1932. He is a patron 
member of the All-India Kshttriya Mahasabha and the Cutch, Kathia- 
war and Gujerat Rajput Samaj, and also a member of the Willingdon 
Sports Club, Bombay and Agency Gymkhana, Godhra. 

The Rana Saheb is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aims in life. During his 
regime he has effected several improvements in education, medical relief, 
agriculture, communications, etc., with the result that the State is 
making good progress in all directions. A thorough overhauling of the 
administrative machinery of the State, and the separation of the 
judiciary and executive as well as the construction of buildings for 
Hospitals, Schools, Library, Telephone lines, Guest Houses, and irriga- 
tion wells, tanks, etc., mark his progressive rule. The Rana Saheb is a 
keen sportsman and has bagged 62 panthers and two tigers. He is also 
a keen social reformer. The Ruler’s loyalty, devotion and helpfulness 
to the British Government are well-known. During the Great War he 
sent several recruits and contributed liberally to the several War Funds. 

Area: 143 square miles. Population: 11,385 Souls. Revenue: 
Rs. 1,42,000. Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Digvijaysinhji, 
born on 12th August 1922, is being educated at Panchgani in the 
European Boys’ High School. 
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J AMKHANDI: Raja 
Shrimant Shankarrao 
Appasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, Raja Saheb of Jam- 
khandi. 

Born : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately . 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

Heir : Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO BHAUSAHEB,the Yuvraj 
now in his fourteenth year. 

Daughter : Shrimant Indira 
Raje a/tas Taisaheb, now in her thirteenth year. 

Area of State : 524 square miles. Population : 114,282, 

Revenue : Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
providing for fifty free scliolarships every year in the Sir I^arashurambhau 
College, Poona, so named in beloved memory of his revered father, thelate 
Captain Sir I^arashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President 
of the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The heredita^ title of 
Raja was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June i935- The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Medal. The 
Rajasaheb has had the benefit of an extensive tour of the Continent of 
Europe. He attended the Coronation of Their Majesties King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth and is a recipient of the Coronation Medal. 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Rrinces 
Chamber for Group IV for the last ten years. The State has {wo- 
vided for free Medical Aid. 

Diwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bhagwat. He is also the ex-officio 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and 
Collector and District Magistrate. 

Nyayamantri : Rao Saheb B. B. Mahabal, B. A., LL.B. He is also the 
High Court Judge. .r ^ ^ 

Private Secretary : Mr. M. B. Mahajan, B.A., LL.B. 
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J AS DAN : Darbar Shree 

Ala Khachar, the present 
Ruler of J asdan. 

Born : on 4th November 1905. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has passed 
the Diploma examination. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
1919, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on ist 
December 1924. 

J asdan is the premier Kathi 
State and the Rulers are 
Saketiya Suryavanshi 

Kshatriyas, being descendants 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the l^rovince from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivrajkumar, born 9th October 1930. 
Second Son : Rajkumar Shree Pratapkumar, born 28th 
November 1937. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 

miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with rights of 
full ownership over their holdings and are protected against usury by 
special rules for settlement of money-lenders' claims. 

Village Panchayats have now been introduced in every village of 
the State with a non-ofheial president. Village Committees are also 
formed in the villages to settle petty disputes of the villages as well 
as to deal with general everyday affairs of the villages. Every adult 
resident of village has been given the right to vote at such elections. 

STATE COUIVaL. 

President : 

Rajkumar Shree Amra Khachar. 

Members : 

Mr. Chhelshanker Lakshmishanker Bakshi, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Ramrao Trimbakrao Nikte, B.A. 
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J ATH : Lt. Raja Shrimant 

ViJAYASINHRAO RAMRAO 
alias Babasaheb Dafle, 

R. I.N., Raja of Jath Stale. 

Born on 21st July 1909. 

Ascended the Gadi on 12th 
January 1929. 

Family History : Jath is one 
of the ancient Sahara States. The 
Ruling family is a high class 
Maratha and claims descent 
from Satvajirao Chavan. Patil of 
Daflapur to whom a De.shmukhi 
Watan was granted by Ali Adil- 
shah, King of Bijapur m 1070. 

The Jahagirs of Jath and 
Karajagi Paraganas were con- 
ferred upon him by King 
Adilshaha of Bijapur in the 
year 1680. 

The Raja Saheb was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the .serious illne.ss of his 
father the late lamented Shrimant Bamrao Amritiao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle. The Ruler exerci.ses full Civil and Criminal powers over his 
vState. During the .short period of his rule he has evim ed keen 
intere.st in the welfare of his subjects by introducing various re.fcrms 
such as an independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

Married : Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldcjst daughter of the 
late Rajesaheb of Akalkot in J929. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. lie is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was promoted lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 

Capital : JATH. Population : 91,099 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Area : 981 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,25,000. 

Dewan : D. N. Pradhan. E-sqr., B.A., LL. B. (Officiating). 
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Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj Deo. 


K EONJHAR : Raja Shr 
Balabhadra Narayaj 
Bhunj Deo, Ruling Chie 
of Keonjhar State ( Hasten 
States Agency). 


Born : On the 26th De 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadi : On th< 
I2th August 1926. 


Educated : At the Rajku 
mar College, Raipur, C. P. 

Married : In June 1929 
Rani Saheba Srimati Manoj. 
Manjari Devi, daughter of th< 
Raja & Ruling Chief o 
Kharsawan State, Hasten 
States Agency. 

. Heir : Tikayat Shr 


Brother : Chotarai Lakshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo, B.A. 
Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population : 460,609. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan : Rai Bahadur Bhabadev Sarkar, B.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher, D.D.R., M. B.E. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 
Chief Medical Officer & Jail Superintendent : 

Dr.G. C. Patnatk, M.B.B.S. (offg.) 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 

B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

B.A,, B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division: Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumn a Kumar Baker jee. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 

Domestic and Temple Manager : Babu Madhusudan Patnaik. 
Aide-de-Camp : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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K HAIRAGARH : Raja 

Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja Sahib of 
Khairagarh State. 

Born : gth November 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the 22nd October igi8 on the 
demise of his father Raja Lai 
Bahadur Singh. 

Was invested with Ruling 
Powers at the Investiture 
Durbar on the loth December 
1935 by the Agent to the 
Governor General, Eastern 
States, Ranchi. Visited 
England and attended the Coro- 
nation of Their Imperial 
Majesties in May 1937. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married : On the 28th May 
1934, the daughter of the late Raja Pratap Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, 
C.I.E., of the Pertabgarh Estate (Oudh). 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket. 

Area of the State : 931 square miles. 

Population : 157,400. 

Revenue : Rs. 5,96,000. 

The Raja Sahib takes keen interest in improving the condition 
of the subjects. Immediately after accession, he announced a remis- 
sion of Rs. 60,000 in rents to agriculturists in commemoration of this 
happy event. A new and upto-date Hospital was constructed at 
Khairagarh at a cost of about Ks. 70,000 and named King George 
Silver jubilee Hospital. Compulsory labour (Be^ar) was abolished. 
Primary education is imparted free of charge in all the State Schools. 
A Debt Conciliation Board has been established for the State and the 
results are expected to be beneficial to the indebted ryots. Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibitions have become regular features annually and 
the Agricultural Officer appointed instructs the people regarding latest 
modes of cultivating lands profitably. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Sahib M. G. Ghooi, b.a., ll.b. 

Assistant Dewan : Mr. B. B. Biswas, b.a., b.l. 

Private Secretary: Rana Sahib Kharag Jung Bahadur. 
Chief Staff Officer : Lieut. Rana Jhalak Jung Bahadur, 
(loth Madras Battalion). 

Chief Medical Officer : Captain Brij Lal Sahi, m.b.b.s., a.i.r.o. 
Superintendent of Police : Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Khan. 
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M IRA] : (Jr.) Meherban 

Shrimant Sir Madhav- 
RAo Hariharrao oltas 
Babasaheb Patwardhan, K.C. 
I.E , the Raja of Miraj Junior 
State, IS the 2nd son of late 
Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He 
was selected by the Bombay 
Government lor the chiefship of 
the Miraj Junior State, and was 
adopted in December 1899, by 
Eady Parwatibaisaheb.the mother 
of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 

Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste : Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married Shrimant Saubhagyavati Thakutaisaheb, daugh- 
ter of the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 
Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 

alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in 1911 on 23rd May. 3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appa- 
saheb, born in 1916 on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196^ square miles. 

Population : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,513. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 6,412-8-0 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Official : Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Raja Saheb’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Raja Saheb received the Silver Coro- 
nation Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911 and was made a K.C. I.E. on 
23rd June 1936. The heriditary title of “Raja*’ was conferred upon 
him on 9th June 1938. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from ist April 1933. 
The Resident of Kolhapur is also the Resident for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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P HALTAN : Major 

Raja Shrimant Malo> 
JIRAO Mudhojirao alias 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbalkar, 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Raja of 
Phaltan, (Deccan States Agency.) 

Date of Succession : 15th 
November 1917. 

Born : nth September 189G 

Educated at : Kolhapur and 
Rajkot : obtained Diploma of 
the Rajkumar College. 

Married : 18th December 
1913, Shri-Abaisahcb, daughter 
of Shrimant Raja Shambhusinh- 
rao Amarsinhrao Jadhavrao, 
First Class Sardar of Malegaon 
Bk., District Poona. Shrimant 
S. Laxmidevi, Rani Sahib, was 
born on 17th November 1901. 



Heir : Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb. Born : 13th July 1923. 

The State is a full-powered State with powers of life and death. 
It dates its origin from the latter part of the 13th century, and is 
ruled by the same Ruling Family from its foundation to the prCvSent 
day. The tfousc of Naik Nimbalkars is famous in Maratha history 
and was related by several matrimonial alliances to the House of 
Bhonsalos to which Shivaji, the found<*r of the Maratha Emjiiro, 
belonged. 

The hereditary title of “ Raja ” was conferred on the Ruler on the 
ist January 1936. He was awaidetl King George V and Queen Maiy 
Silver Jubilee Medal and King George VI Coronation Medal, 

Shrimant Raja Saheb is an enlightened Ruler and takes keen 
interest in the administration of the State. The State is governed by 
a Constitution granted by the Raja Saheb in ic)2f). Shrimant Ra)a 
Saheb is a Representative Member in the Chainber of I nnees since 
1933 representing Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jath, Phaltan and 
Surgana Group of States. 

Area of State : 397 sq* miles. 

Population : 5^ >7^'^ (i93t)- 

Revenue : Rs. G,8y.ooo (based on the average*, of the past five 
years) . 

executive council. 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan, President. 

Mr. B. L. Likhite, M.A., IX. B., Finance Member. 
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S ANDUR ; Raja Shri- 
MANX YeSHWANTRAO 

Hindurao Ghorpade, 
Mamlakatmadar Senapathi, 
Ruler of Sandur. 

Born : 1908. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930. 

Married : On 22nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk» Raj Rajendra 
Lieut.-Col. Maloji, Narsingh 
Rao Shitole Deshmukh, Rustam- 
jung Bahadur of Gwalior. 

Heir Apparent : Shrimant 
Raje Murar Rao Ghorpade 
Yuvraj Maharaj, born 7th 
December 1931. 

Second Son : Raj ku mar 

Shrimant Raje Ranjit Singh 
Ghorpade, born i6th 
February 1933. Daughter : 
Princess Shrimant Raje Nirmala Devi Ghorpade, born 8th February 
1934. T^bird Prince : Rajkumar Shrimant Raje Vijayasinh Ghorpade, 
born 1 8th October 1937. 

Sandur is the only Mahratta State in South India. The 
ancestors of the Ruler of Sandur distinguished themselves under 
Chatrapathi Shivaji Maharaj, the great Mahratta hero, and his family 
and for the useful services thus rendered to the House of Satara, 
the Jaghir of Gajendragad in the Bombay Presidency, with the title of 
Hindurao,” was conferred on them. Raja Siddoji Rao Ghorpade, 
the founder of this Dynasty conquered Sandur and Kudatini in 
the early eighteenth century. Raja Siddojirao Ghorpade was also 
receiving tribute from the Poligar of Harpanahalli . During the 
time of his son and successor. Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, renowned 
in history as the famous ” Chief of Gooty,” Sandur reached the 
zenith of its territorial expansion and was a Power to be reckoned 
with among the various belligerents for political supremacy in 
South India. Speaking of the extent of the territory and sway held 
by Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai the 
famous Historian of the Mahrattas, has observed thus : ” Stray notices 

of the Ghorpades in Karnatak are discovered in old papers here and 
there, and refer to such places as Sondha, Bednur, Savanur, Shira, 
Shrirangpatnam, Chittaldrug, Gutti, Sondur, Guntakal, Kadappa, Tri- 
chinopoly and as far as Chennapatna (Madras) and Pondicherry on the 
east coast. The career of Murar Rao appears to claim all this region as 
his legitimate heritage, acquired by the heroism and often by the blood 
of the several members of the large Ghorpade Family. It was the 
great Shivaji who first traversed this large territory, and after him, 
it was the valour of the Ghorpades that prevented in it the extin- 
ction of the Maratha Power.” Sir Philips Gibbs writing as recently 
as June 1938 has described the signal assistance rendered by Murar 
Rao to Lord Clive at the siege of Arcot thus ; ” It happened 
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T HANADEVLI : Darbar 
Shree Amrawala, 
the present ruler belongs 
to the Jaitani branch of Wala 
Kathis. 

Born: 28 th November, 1895. 
Educated : at the Raj ku mar 
College, Rajkot. Succeeded to 
the Gain on 12th May, 1922. 
Thanadevli is the premier State 
of Wala Kathis. 

The Darbar Saheb exercises 
full civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over his subjects. The 
administration of the State is 
conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Darbar Sahib. 
He is easily accessible to all his 
subjects and gives a patient hear- 
ing to those who seek redress 
from him. Thus he has won the 
goodwill, respect and gratitude 
of liis subjects. His charities and hospitalities deserve admiration. The 
state has a Silver Jubilee Memorial Hospital with two free wards for 
indoor patients and a well-equipped operation theatre and Post & 
Telegraph Office. The State has got in all 15 Schools, one Middle 
School, two Composite, one Girl School, and 11 Vernacular Schools 
imparting free education throughout the State. One Pattani Scholarship 
is given to the highest deserving student in the Middle School. 

A Resting House with two storeys has been newly built. There 
are also Ram Vilas for noteworthy guests and Laxman Nivas Palace. 
Municipal administration is carried on with the co-operation of the 
State subjects and there is a free Library. Cultivators are given 
occupancy rights and ownership over properties to other subjects as 
well. The State has got its own Gir Forest, abode of Gir Lions and 
Panthers. Club : Araar Vijaya Club. 

Heir-Apparent : K. S. Ramwala, born on 8th of March, 1920, 
at present receiving practical training in the State Administration. 
Second Son : K. S. Harsurwala born on 6th October, 1931. 

Area of the State : 117*32 square miles. Population : 16,005 as 

per 1931 census. Annual Revenue : Rs. 3,25,000. 

CHIEF OFFiaALS. 

Acting Chief Karhhari : Mr. Jivabhai D. Dewan. 

Deputy Karhhari and Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Mansukhlal 
D. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

General Member : Merambhai D. Dhadhal. 

Medical bffkar : Mr. M. D. Lathigara, M.B B.S. 

Nyayadhish : Mr, Trimbaklal C. Buch. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. Bhurabhai Rupsinhji. 
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V AD AG AM : Thakor 

Shri VakhaTbinhji of 
Vadagam (Sabar Kant ha 
Agency) belongs to the Rehevar 
clan of Rajputs of the Indra 
race. In the matter of succes- 
sion the State follows the rule 
of primogeniture. 

Born on 17th November 1918. 

Installed on the Gadi and 
invested with full powers on 
29th August 1938. 

Educated at the Scott College, 

Sadra, for 7 years and at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot 
for 3 years. After leaving the 
College, he was attached to 
the office of the Political Agent, Sabar Kantha Agency for 9 months in 
order to receive experience in administrative and executive work. 
Thereafter he was invested with Magisterial powers in the Bawishi 
Thana. Thus he has all the experience which a ruler should possess. 
The Thakor Saheb takes keen interest in the affairs of the State. 

Married on 12th May 1937 Kunvri Shri Manharkuii verba, 
third daughter of Thakor Shri Bharatsinhji of Eral in the Ranch 
Mahals District. 

The Thakor Shri has two brothers Narvarsinhji and Narendra- 
sinhji aged 10 and 9 years respectively. 

Area of the State : 28 square miles. The State is comprised 

of 23 villages and is free from payment of any tribute. 

Population : 3,937. 

Revenue : Approximately Rs. 35,000. 

The State has its capital at Vadagam situated on the Talod- 
Modasa road on the Ahmedabad Prantij Railway. It is at a distance 
of 15 miles from Talod Railway Station. There are two well furnished 
rest-houses one for Europeans and the other for Indians at Vadagam 
just on the Talod-Modasa road. There is a Ukelihood of having a 
trunk road from Ahmedabad to Delhi passing through Vadagam, and 
if this materialises the State may prosper to some extent. 

Address : Vadagam. 
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V ADIA ; Darbar Shri 

SURAGWALA SaHEB, tSe 
present Chief of Vadia 
State, Western Kathiawar 
Agency, is aged 34. He belongs 
to the Virani Branch of Kathis. 
The Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the province since then, has 
been named Kathiawar. 

Area : 92 square miles. 
Revenue : Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Darbar Saheb was marri- 
ed to A. S. Kunvarbaisaheb in 
1921 and has two sons and two 
daughters. The rule of primo- 
geniture governs the succession. 
The heir- apparent Kumar Shri 
K rash naku mar Saheb is aged 8 
and is getting educational train- 
ing at the hands of an experi- 
enced and competent retired Educational Officer of W. I. S. Agency, 
Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi. 

The Darbar Saheb has earned the reputation of a progrestsive and 
benevolent ruler and he takes personal and keen interest in the 
administration of the State. Reforms of far-reaching importance- 
medical, social, economic, educational and political — are inaugurated 
by him. 

The Subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education, 
free medical relief. Child Marriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, the State Bank, prohibition and the electric power house. 

The growth of industrial concerns arc adding to the prosperity of 
trade and commerce. Match-factory, the oil mill and ginning factories 
are among other industrial concerns. 

PRINCIPAL OFnCERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr. Laxmichand K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

T litor cS* Companion 

to Heir-apparent : Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi, M.A., S.T.C.D. 
Nyayadhish : Mr. Kusumrai J. Dewan, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Mediceit Officer : Mr. Khodidas J. Pancholy, L,C*P,S, 
Hojtur SecretMry: Mr. Hathibhai R. Vank, 

Private Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D. Patgir. 

Bank Manager 

Treasury Officer t Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangani. 
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AV : Ran A j i Shri 
▼ V Harising j I, 
present Ruling 

Chief of Wav State in 
Banas Kant ha Agency 
under the Western India 
States Agency. 


Born : 19th September 
1889. 


Descended from the 
well-known Piratbiraj 

Chohan Rajput, late 

Emperor of Delhi. 


Educated : Privately. 



Ascended the Gadi : 9th June 1924. 

Heir-Apparent: Rajkumar Shri Takhatsingji, aged 

15 years. 

The State pays no tribute to the British (jovernnient 
or to any other Indian State. 

Administration of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which Kanaji Shri is the President 
and Mr. Mohanlal Jivanlal, ]3arrister-at-Law, Chief 
Karbhari, is Vice-President and other members are 
State Officers and subjects. 

Courts of the State : Hazur Court ; Sar Nyayadhish 
Court ; Rajprakarni Court ; Nyayadhish Court and 
Revenue Officer's Court. 

Police : The sanctioned strength of the regular 
State Police is 60 including Superintendent of Police. 

A qualified Chief Medical Officer is maintained in the 
State Hospital. Medical relief at the Hospital is 
afforded free. 

Education is also free throughout the State. 
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A MOD: Sirdar N A WAB Sir 
Naharsingji Ismwar* 
siNGji, M.L.A., istClass 
Sirdar of Gujarat and Thakore 
Saheb of Amod in the District 
of Broach in the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

Born : 2nd April 1877. 
Ascended the gadi on the 
(jth May 1901. 

Married to the daughters of 
the Thakor Sahebs of Nepad 
and Virpur and the sister of 
the Thakor Saheb of Kerwada. 

Total annual revenue : 

Ks. 1,53-541- 

Area of holdings : 18,985 

acres. 

Member of Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council for 9 years, first 
elected in 1909 as a representative of the Talukdars and Sardars 
of Gujarat and was also elected by the Mahomedan community to 
the Legislative Assembly of Delhi for four years from 1931. He 
went on tour in Europe in 1933, visiting Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England and Scotland where he studied the problem of 
County Councils and Agriculture. He was presented to His 
Majesty the late King-Einperor of Indiain August 1933, Honorary 
ist Class Magistrate for many years. President of the Broach 
District Local Board for some considerable time. 

Recognized as a leader of the Muslim Community and was 
elected President of All-India Moslem Rajputs Conference held at 
Ambala in 1930, and at present standing President of that Body. 
Also elected President of the Anjuman Himayate Islam 41st 
Anniversary, Lahore, in 1927 which attracted a gathering of more 
than a lakh of people. He is also the President of the Gujarat 
Landholders' Association established in 1938. 

In the order of precedence has the privilege of being the 
head of the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat. Head among the 
Thakores in the district of Broach. Second among the Sirdars 
and Talukdars of Gujarat. Takes lively interest in the spread of 
education and Islamic philosophy. Has always stood for Hindu- 
Muslim Unity and sound liberal politics and social reform. 

The distinguished title of " Nawab was conferred in 1929 
by His Majesty the late King- Emperor in appreciation of various 
pubhc services. His steadfast loyalty to the Throne and deep 
reverence to His Majesty the King-Emperor and Empress 
are well-known. He was knighted in the New Year, 1938. 
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B ELHx\ : Nawab IIaji 

Mir Masud Alam Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E., Nawab 
Saheb of Bclha is the direct 
descendant of the last Rnlinj^ 

Nawab of Surat from the mater- 
nal side. The Nawab Saheb 
succeeded in 1915 his grand 
mother Muzamat Zia-ul-Nissa 
Ladli Begum Sahiba, who was 
grand daughter of the last 
Ruling Nawab of Surat, as 
the head of the Senior Branch 
of the Nawab’s family, and 
as such, he is the recipient 
ol a very substantial jiolitical 
and territorial pension. He als<^ 
inherited the private property 
of the last Ruler of vSurat. 

He succeeded to the (iadi of 
Belha on 4th July 1921. He has 
effected many improvements in 
the Estate and devotes most of his tinu' in ameliorating the condition 
of his subjects. He takes ]<(‘(mi inteu'st m medical relief, and he has 
constructed a well ecjuipjied hospital on inodiTn lines, lie has built a 
beautiful Palace at Belha and restored the ancient Juma Masjid in 
order to help local labour. His zeal for educational advancement 
is notable. 



As the head of the Senior Branch of the Nawab of Surat he takes 
a lively interest both in public and (Government affairs. He is the 
Vice-l^resident of the Sarvajanik E<lucation Society, Surat. He is 
the Leader of the Muslim Hronp in the Surat Municipality and 
President of the Boy Scout Movement. 74iroiigh his efforts the 
Muslim Orphanage has come into existence and at his request a 
former Governor of Bombay, His Lxccll<*ncy Sir l.eslie Wilson, 
laid the foundation stone of tlu' Orphanage Building. In recognition 
of his services both to the British (ff)V'c*rnnient and the jiublic he has 
been awarded by the King J^miperor the title of the Companion 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian h.mpire and als^i the 
Silver Jubilee and Coronation Aledals. He is a first class Sardar 
of the Deccan and Gujarat and is exempted from personal appearance 
in Civil Courts. 

The Nawab Saheb has one son and three daughters. Heir-apparent ; 
Nawabzada Meer Sultan Alam Khan Saheb Bahadur, mamed 
to Princess Saidabanu, sister of His Highness the Kuler of Loharu 
State. Daughters ; Princess Shahzadi Begum, niarned to Pnnee 
Mohmad Sadiq. son of His Highness the Kuler of Mangrol SUte. 
Princess Husseni Jehan Begum. Princess l.adh Begum is betrothed 
to the Heir Apparent of the Chief of Kamandhia. 
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B HTNAI : Raja Kalyai^ 
Singh of Bhinai 
Estate, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Rajputana. 

Born : 20th October 1913. 

Ascended : The Gadi on 6th 
October 1917 and is the 19th 
successor of Bhinai Raj. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1931 ; 
studied for Higher Diploma 
Examination for three years ; 
received administrative and 
judicial training at Ajmer in 
1934, and was invested with 

powers on 20th October 1934. 

Married : The 3rd daughter 
of the late Rao Raja Bahadur 
Shri Madho Singhji, K.C.I.E., of Sikar in 1932. Has two daughters. 

Raja Saheb takes keen interest in the administration of the 
Estate ; has improved the administration on modern lines ; Field 
survey of the whole Estate has been completed this year. The Raja 
Saheb, as a measure of relief for his tenants, abolished last year about 
twenty cesses and remitted arrears of rupees 15,000; has also stop- 
ped the syvStem of Agotri (collection of revenue in advance) and 

Begar (forced labour). 

The Raja Saheb is the President of the Kshtriya Maha Sabha, 
Rajputana. He visited England in 1937, attend the Coronation of 
Their Majesties and made a continental tour as well. 

The rulers of this family are Rathor Rajputs descending from Rao 
Jodha, the founder of the city of Jodhpur (Marwar). Karamsen, 
the grandson of Rao Maldeo (1581), was the founder of this family. 
He came to Ajmer, and having by stratagem intoxicated Madlia, the 
Chief of a band of Bhils, who ravaged the country near Bhinai, slew 
him and dispersed his followers. For this service Bhinai and seven 
other Parganas were bestowed upon him in Jagir by Emperor Akbar. 
Subsequently, tlie title of Raja was bestowed on Bhinai House in 1783 
by the then Rul^r of Jodhpur, as a reward for military service. The 
head of this house is the premier Raja of the district. 

Annual Revenue : Over Rupees 1,00,000. 

Area : 122 square miles. 

Recreation : Polo, Squash and Hockey, 
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B ODOKHEMIDI ; Sri 

BeeraSri Beeradhi 
Beerabara Pratapa 
Sri Sri Sri Ramachendra 
Ananga Bhima Dev, 

Kesari Gajapathi, Zemin- 
dar of Bodokhemidi Estate, 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kings 
of Orissa. 

Born: 2nd December 1909. 

Educated : At the Rai- 
pur College. 

Succession : He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December 1930. 

The estate is one of the largest in Ganjam comprising 
some 850 sq. miles including the Hill, Maliahs. The Zemindar 
pays a yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs. 63,000 including 
cesses, etc., to the British Government. He has been a 
member of the District Board, Ganjam, for the past 4 years 
and was re-elected recently. He is also an elected member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi- 
derably improved the condition of his tenants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various 
Government projects and charities. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman. 

His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesari Gajapathi 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khallikote College, 
Bferhampore, founded the Utkal A.shram, Berhampore, 
G^rge Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi. 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of the 
British Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldw. 
His keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants have won for him their love and affectionate regard. 

Address : Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi Bungalow, 
Berhampore (Ganjam). 
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D AT -MI A, Seth Ram- 
KRiSHNA, born 1893 ; 
married 1910 Durgadevi ; 
only child, a daughter Rama, 
married to Seth Shanti Prasad 
Jain. 

Seth Dalmia is of simple, 
austere habits and uses only 
the barest necessities of life. 
A keen business instinct, a 
suave tongue, a virile brain 
and candid manners have put 
him in the forefront of Indian 
business politics His unfailing 
judgment of men and matters, 
his penetration into intricate 
business problems and unerring 
insight into trend of events 
make him master of every 
situation. 

He leads a deeply religious life and his private charities 
run into millions. He has made munificent donations to the Benares 
Hindu University and the Vi.shwabharati. The yearly income of a 
trust created by him is utilised in awarding scholarships to promising 
young men for scientific studies in foreign countries. 

Seth Dalmia has to his credit a meteoric rise in the field of business. 
He entered business in 1904 as an apprentice in the firm of his uncle, 
Messrs. Chimanram Motilal, Bombay, and started independent work, 
while yet in teens. He soon made his mark as an astute and enter- 
prising businessman and won a position for himself in the commercial 
circles of Calcutta and Bombay. 

In 1929, he retired from busy life and settled down at Dinapore 
in Bihar. He devoted his time, energy and resources to philanthropic 
work and studied Hindu philosophy. He became interested in sugar 
industry in 1931 and started within a few wrecks two huge sugar factories 
which rank among the large.st of their kind in India. In 1934, bought 
another 1200 ton sugar factory and in 1935 purchased the largest block 
of Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd. shares and acquired its management. He 
entered the cement industry in 1937 and erected factories in different 
parts of the country. To the sugar factory at Dalmianagar, he has 
added more units, a paper mill and a cement factory. His cement 
factories at Dalmianagar and Karachi are the largest in India. 

Address : Dalmianagar (Bihar), 
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G ewarda estate 

(C.P.) : Nawab Mohd. 
Abdul Wahid Gazi of. 

Born : 31st October 1907. 

Succeeded : Father Mohd. 
Zainuddin in 1912. 

Married : Zubeda Begum on 
31st March 1930. 

Educated : Privately. Knows 
English, Urdu, Persian, Arabic, 
Hindi and Marathi. 

The Nawab Saheb is one of 
the renowned Urdu poets of 
India and as such has presided 
over several socio-poctic meet- 
ings in the Central Proviiues, 
the Bombay Presidency, the 
Punjab and Berar. He com- 
poses poems in Hindi and 
Persian also. 



Publications : (i) Gulistane Marcfat, (2) Mishale-Kah, (3) 

Husno-Shair, (4) Muzdo Khidmat, (3) Kamaldal, (b) Selected i^oeins of 
Nawab Gazi (an English translation by Mohd. Zahirul Haque, 
Advocate, Gorakhpur), (7) Soraji Ka Khawl). 

Gewarda is the premier Muslim Estate in the C. P. The ancestr>rs 
of the Nawab came to C. P. from Kashmir during the reign ofAlamgir II. 
Under Maratha rulers the Gewarda Chiefs were the hereditary repre- 
sentatives of their Government in the Wairagarh Pargana and by 
virtue of their office became lords of Gewarda h-state. J he first 
treaty between the British Government and the Chiefs of Gevyarda 
was drawn in 1230 Fasli. Captain Cirawford and Bahadur Khan signed 
the said document on behalf of the Ciovernment and the Estate. 
Ciewarda Chief agreed to render military .services to the C»overnment 
when necessary, and to help the Government in maintaining peace and 
tranquillity in the Wairagarh Pargana by keeping an adequate 
police force. 

Area : 200 Square Miles. Heir : Inamul Wahid. 

Relaiives maintained : Akhtar Ara (Sister-in-law), Samsamul 
Wahid ( 2 nd son), Aujurn Ara (daughter), Hafizbibi (Mother.) 

Staff : Mir Shawkat Ali (Private Secretary)] Mir Husain Alam 
(Manager ) . 

Address * Gewarda House via Brahampuri, C.P. 
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G OPAL SINGH, Captain 
The Hon'ble Sard ah, 
O.B.E., of Bhagowal 
(Punjab). 

The Sardar traces his history 
to the days of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh “ The Lion of the Pun- 
jab." 

During the Mutiny of 1857-8 
Sardar Mihan Singh, great 
grandfather and General Gulab 
Singh, grandfather of Sardar 
Gopal Singh, helped the British 
in raising a Risala of the Sikhs 
and Dogras, under the supervi- 
sion of Sir John Lawrence. 

Sardar Gopal Singh's father, 
the late Sardar Richhpal Singh 
of Bhagowal, served as a Judi- 
cial Olhcer and died in December 
1908. 


Under the orders of the late Lord Roberts Sardar Gopal 
Singh wis attached in October 1888 to the 7th Princess Royal Dragoon 
Guards, and was perhaps the first Indian who ever had the honour of 
being attached to a British Cavalry Regiment. 

He spent over a year and half under Colonel Grant, when he 
served side by side with Major General Sir W. E. Peyton, commanding 
the British Force in the Rhine Districts. 

Sardar Gopal Singh obtained his commission in the iitli Prince 
of Wales Own Lancers (now nth K. E. O. Lancers) under Colonel 
Arthur Prinsep, and served in that Regiment until 1913, when he 
retired owing to severe illness. 

On the declaration of the Great War, Sardar Gopal Singh placed 
all his property and his personal services at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. His contributions to the Prince of Wales Relief, (now the 
National Relief,) The Indian Imperial Relief, and other War Funds 
continued from August 1914 until the day of the Armistice. During 
the War he rejoined his old Regfiment, served under his friend Colonel 
(now General) Walter Norman, commanding the iith K.E.O. Lancers. 

He has the following record of active field service to his credit : 
Hazara Field Force, 1891 ; Chitral Relief Force, 1895 ; Tirah Expedi- 
tion, 1897; The Waziristan Blockade, 1 900-1 ; The Great War, 1916-17. 

Sardar Gopal Singh was nominated a Member of the prereform 
Punjab Legislative Council by the Government and was renominated 
after reforms as well. Further in recognition of his conspicuous 
services during the War a Captaincy was conferred on him. 
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J AIJEE, Bhai (Sardar) 

Harchand Singh of 
Patiala. 

Born : 30th Poli 1948, 

Bikrami corresponding to 
1892 A.D. 

History : A scion of the 
well-known family called the 
“ Jaijee” family. Bhai (Sardar) 

Harchand Singh Jaijee traces 
the history of this family to the 
time of Baba Alla Singh, the 
founder of the capital and state 
of Patiala. 

While Baba Alla Singh was 
fighting his battles and consoli- 
dating his victories with a view 
to controlling effectively the 
territories conquered and 
prosecuting his life mission of 
founding a state, the ancestors 
of the Jaijee family were fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with him. Baba Ladha Singh of this family 
and his son Ramditta Singh participated in many such battles. When 
Baba Alla Singh was besieged in Sunam Fort, both Baba Ladha Singh 
and Ramditta Singh risked their lives in the face of overwhelming 
hostile forces and rescued him from the grip of the enemy. Once 
they all combined and conquered the entire territory. In appreciation 
of such brave and heroic deeds, the Maharaja of Patiala conferred 
the distinctive title of Bhai on the Jaijee family— the descendants 
of Baba Ladha Singh. To this day this title is much valued, in fact 
more valued than the title, Sardar, which is an epithet common to all 
Sikhs. In the reigns of Maharajas Karam Singh and Narinder Singh, 
Sardar Bir Singh, the great grandfather of Bhai Harchand Singh 
Jaijee, was the Coramander-in-Chief of Patiala forces. Later his son 
Sardar Kehar Singh was Chief Judicial Officer of Maharajas Narinder 
Singh and Mohinder Singh and Sardar Gulab Singh. Bhai Harchand 
Singh’s father was the Excise Commissioner of Maharaja Rajinder 
Singh, grand-father of H. H. Maharajadhiraj Yadvinder Singh, the 
present ruler of Patiala, who is ninth in succession to the founder of 
the state. Baba Alla Singh. 

Thus the two great families, the Ruling family of I*atiala and the 
Jaijee family, are connected by ties of love, service and loyalty extending 
over a long time, and the.se exist to this very day. The recent marriage 
of H. H. Maharajadhiraj Yadvinder Singh of Patiala and the daughter 
of Bhai Harchand Singh Jaijee is in consequence hailed as the cementing 
seal on the history of these relations existing for generations. 

A great and noble personality, Bhai (Sardar) Harchand Singh 
Jaijee has rendered invaluable services to the cause of the nation. 
The Sardar is held in high esteem by all, Sikhs and other communities 
alike, and his alliance with the Patiala State is looked upon by the 
public with great satisfaction and gtKxlwill. 

Address : 1 *. O. Jakhal Mandi, N.W. Ry. 
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J EHANGIRABAD : Raja Sir 
Mohammad Ejaz Rasui. 
Khan, K.C.I.E.. Kt., C.S.I., 
M.L.A,, Taluqdar of Jehangira- 
bad, Dt. Barabanki, India. 

Born : 28th June 1886 ; Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb. 

Educated ; Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College and at home. 

Member, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly since 1937 ; Member, 
U, P. Legislative Council since 
1921; Member; Central Legis- 
lative Assembly for one term ; 
First Non-official Chairman of 
District Board, Barabanki for 
one full term; Honorary Magis- 
trate and Honorary Munsiff ; 
Life Vice-Patron of Red Cross 
Society ; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, India ; 
Elected President, British Indian Association, Oudh (1935) ; 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University ; 
Member of Court of Aligarh Muslim University ; President of 
the Art and Craft School for 6 years ; Member of the Advisory 
Board of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden ; Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Pioneer Ltd., Lucknow ; a Steward 
of the Race Course of I.ucknow. Awarded a Sanad for services in 
connection with War Loans ; has contributed generously to appeals 
for works of public or philanthropic interest the chief among which 
are : To the Prince of Wales Memorial, Lucknow ; Sir Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; The Lucknow University ; 
Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund ; Aligarh University for Marris 
Scholarship ; Endowed a Hospital at Jehangirabad ; Offered relief 
to the tenants of his Estate involving a reduction in rentals since 
1932 ; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib (Unani) College, Lucknow ; 
To His late Majesty's Thanksgiving Fund; Established Arabic School 
at Jehangirabad ; To Dulferin Hospital Fund ; To the Behar 
Earthquake Relief Fund ; To His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund 
(generi) and made large remissions to his tenants ; To the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund. 

Raja hereditary title, vide F. D. Notification, dated 22nd June 

1897. 

Recreations : Tennis, Polo and Shooting. 

Address : P. O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangira- 
bad Palace, Lucknow. U. P. India. Telephone ; Lucknow Exchange 
37. Club : United Service Club. 
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K ARAN J I A, Mr. Beh- | 

RAM Naorosji, M.L.C. 

(Upper House), J.P., 

F.C.I.S., is a leading business- 
man and Director of many 
Joint Stock Companies in 
Bombay, a prominent member of 
the Municipal Corporation and 
an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate. Elected Mayor 1939. 

Mr. Karan jia has worked for 
23 years either as Chairman, 

Secretary or Treasurer of 
various relief funds. Secretary, 

War Loan & Food Control 
Committees, 1914-19 ; Our 
Day Fund & Peoples’ Fair, 1921 ; 
when His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales visited Bombay ; 

Governor’s Sind Relief Fund, 

1930-31 ; King George V. Silver 
Jubilee & Memorial Funds; 

Quetta & Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund.s; Treasurer, Hospital Main- 
tenance Committee ; Vice-President, St. John Ambulance Association. 

Mr. Karanjia is a great public worker. Chairman (nominated), 
Versowa Beach Committee, 1924-34 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust , 
Member, Standing Committee, etc., and Chairman, Works & Improve- 
ments Committees of Bombay Municipal Corporation, on whose behalf 
he is also on the Advisory Committee of the jerbai Wadia Hospital 
for Children. During the communal riots he did his best to restore 
good relations between the various communities. Member, Bombay 
Board of Film Censors ; Advisory Committee of the G. I. P. Ry. 
and also B. B. & C. I. Ry.; a Hon. visitor to Jail. Managing 
Committee of the Western India Automobile Association; Excise 
Advisory Committee ; President, Indian Merchants Chamber, 193 '-^ » 
Society of Honorary Presidency Magistrates, 193-^ 3 -”^ lianway 
Passengers & Traffic Relief Association ; Silk Merchants Ass.Kiation. 

Mr. Karanjia deals on a large scale in silk and general merchandise, 
and as a result of his first-hand knowledge, has expo.sed smuggling in 
silk and other dutiable goods going on through land-frontiers such m 
S iam-Burma, Baluchistan-Sind, etc., and thus helped f government to 
secure additional revenue. In regard to go^s entering India through 
Kathiawar Ports he insisted on a cordon ^ing formed at Viramgam 
as a result of his conference in 1927 with Sir Basil Blackett, 

Finance Member of the Government of 

before the Tariff Board's enquiries into the Cotton Tei^ile.G^ 
Thread & Silk Industries, the Indian Railway Enquiry (Wed^ood 
Committee) and the Central & Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees. 
Assessor, Rent Control Committee, 1914-19* , , T.r • • n* .a 

Mr. Behram Naorosji Karanjia is a 

Medal, the Governor-General's Certificate of Merit, King George V 
Silver JubUee Medal and King’s Coronation Medal. 
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K ERVADA : KiVNA Shrbe 
Mansinhji BhasaheB, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
the present Thakor Saheb- of 
Kervada, Born on 10-3-1904 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 3-2- 
1938 on the sudden demise of his 
father Sardar Bhasaheb Rai- 
singhji, on 25-8-1937. 

Educated at Raj ku mar College, 
Rajkot and later at Gujarat 
College, Ahmedabad, wherefrom 
he graduated in 1926 with first 
class marks in Moghul History 
and Shakespeare and also at the 
Agricultural College, Poona. 
While at College he was the 
Tennis and Pingpong Champion, 
Captain of Football, a good 
cricketer and an all-round athlete. 

In 1926 he married Rani 
Saheba Raj rani who is the niece 
of the Nawab of Surat and who has received advanced education from 
an English convent school. 

In 1928 he proceeded to England and joined the Middle Temple 
in London : he studied I^w for three years and took a course in College 
of Estate management there ; from there he visited France, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland. He was called to the Bar in January 1932, 
from the Middle Temple and on return joined the High Court of Judica- 
ture at Bombay as Advocate (o.s.) where he practised for two years. 

In 1934 called back to Kervada by the late Thakor Saheb 

to help him to manage the Estate and last year he again visited England 
to attend the Coronation and Paris International Exhibition and on his 
way back visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

The Thakore Saheb takes interest in public affairs. He is President, 
of the Taluka Local Board, VV'agra, Member, District Local Board, Broach, 
Chairman, A. V. Educational Fund, Wagra, Vice-President, Girasia 
Association. Life Member, Probation and Aftercare Association of 
Broach Sub-division, Chairman, Nurse Association, Wagra, Member, 
Executive smd Finance Committee and Chairman, Games Committee 
of ^e Agricultural. Cattle and Industrial Exhibition, Broach, and 
Chairman of the Taluka Development Association, Wagra, and a 
Member, Broach Talukdars Jubilee Fund Committee. 

Rana Shree Mansinhji Bhasaheb is 33 years of age and is the 
first among Thakors and Talukdars of Gujarat to be a graduate, 
Barrister-at-Law and to have visited so many foreign countries. This 
experience should stand him in good stes^ in taking up the cause 
of the Thakors and Talukdars of Gujarat, a subject so dear to the 
heart of his deceased father. 

Address : Kervada, via Broach. 
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UN Pbrsha d— 

'k.-l-RAJAYAN, MahA- 

Raja Bahadur, 

Yamin-us-Sultanat, Sir, 

G.C.I.E., Hereditary Pesh- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926-1937. 

Born : 28th January, 1864. 

Is a direct descendant of 
Maharaja Chandoolal, the 
first Hyderabad Statesman, to 
realise the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, and the British 
Power and who laid down a 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizam's College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 
the nom-de>plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. Maliaraja Sir Kishun Pershad Bahadur 
also carried out the tradition of the house and treats Hindus and 
Mahomed ans with equality and without prejudice. 

Heir : Raja Bahadur Khaja Pershad also called Raja 
Bahadur Arjun Kumar. 

Bom : 17th May 1914. 

Area of the Jagir : 490 square miles. 

Population : 123,691. 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil justice. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Sessions Judgo^ 

Mr. Syed Alumbardar is the Special Officer and Private 
Secretary. 
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K rishnamachariar, 
Raja Bahadur G., B.A., 
B.L., Dewan Bahadur 
{1918) ; Raja Bahadur (1925) ; 
Retired President of H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
Madras, and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and formerly Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890 ; 
practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913. Was 
appointed Government pleader 
and Public Prosecutor at the 
Residency in 1904. Was nomi- 
nated non-official member of the 
Hyderabad Legislative Council 
for three successive terms 
(6 years) ; appointed Advocate-General, then Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Legislative Department; Legal Adviser to H. E. H. the Nizam's 
Government and President, Judicial Committee, in 1913. Shortly after, 
he along with Nawab (now Sir) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the 
courts under the orders of His late Highness in the course of which the 
separation of the Judicial and Executive functions was strongly urged 
arid eventually introduced. On his recommendation the Legislative 
Council was temporarily enlarged by the addition of elected non-official 
members from the mofussil but final orders were postponed pending 
consideration of an elaborate Report submitted by him and still pend- 
ing dedsion. Was the joint author along with the late Hormusjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working. Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 1918. Was President 
of the Hyderabad Factory Commission. Retired in 1924, Entered 
the Legislative Assembly in 1930 and took a prominent part in the 
support of orthodox views ; was the leader of the Centre Party ; and 
was invited by the Government to join the Committees on Reserve 
Bank and the Statutory Railway Authority but could not for reasons 
of health and religion go to England. He took keen interest in Agricultural 
and Land Revenue questions and was unanimously elected President 
of the Rural group in the Assembly which he formed in 1934. Was 
recently elected fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, England. He is now 
the acknowledged leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

He recently acquired a valuable Jagir in South India reported to 
contain inexhaustible quantities of the purest Magnesite and other 
minerals. He is now actively engaged in developing the mines and 
owing to the paucity of information in India has sent his son to 
England to collect data to start a large scale industry. Arrangements 
are well under way and it is expected that the industry would be in 
full working order next Autumn. Address : Hyderabad House, 
Srirangam ; Osmania Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
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K UREISHY: Rafiushan 

Iftikharul Mulk, Khan 
Bahadur, Lt.-Col., Haji 
Maqbool Hassan, M.A,, LL.Ii., 

Minister for Law and Justice, 

Bahawalpur Government : belongs 
to a respectable family of the 
Kureish of Arabia. Though hailing 
originally from the Meerut District, 
his ancestors had long settled in 
the State before he was born at 
Bahawalpur in 1900. He received 
his early education in the State, 
and, later on, joined the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, where he pass- 
ed his M.A., LL.B. in 1925. From 
his earliest childhood he exhibited 
traits which gave promise of his 
future achievements. 

His personal magnetism made itself felt in the sphere of his employ- 
ment, where he won the golden opinions of his colleagues as well as 
the ruler under whom he served. He began his career in 1925. when 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de-Camp. But, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a capable 
administrator. Accordingly, in 1927 he was promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was oidy a stepping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined office of Private 
and Military Secretary, with the additional charge of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsequently, raised to the 
status of Mini.ster-in-Waiting. In 1932 he paid a visit to England and 
other Western countries in company with His Highness the Nawab 
Ruler Bahadur — a visit which he repeated again in 1935 
The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled the impres.sions of his 
first itinerary is an eloquent te.stimony of his great powers of observation 
and expression. He has also been to the Near East and performed the 
holy pilgrimage. Recently, his services to the State were recogmsed 
by the Government by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which 
is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred upon a purely Iviyasti 
Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of many decorations and 
distinctions from the State, and is a member of the ^urt of Muslim 
University, Aligarh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadurs 
representative in the Senate of the Punjab University. 

During the 9 years of his incumbency he has introduced many 
useful administrative reforms in the departmente under his control, 
particularly the Municipalities, and the Court of VVards which he h^ 
completely reorganised. It is due mainly to ^hat the 

Chief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the Statusof High Cxmrt. 
He is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won thehigl^t 
praise of toth the ruler and the ruled by his politen^, impartialiiy, 
and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is immensdy 
popular with all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 
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K UTWARA : R A j li 

SVED SaJID HUSSAtK, 
M.A. (Edin), M.L.A. of 
Kutwara. 

Born : igio. 

Educated : La Martiniere 
. College and Edinburgh 
University. 

Married : 1937, Princess 

Selma Sultan, grand-daughter 
of H. I. M. the Caliph, Sultan 
Murad V. 

History : Kutwara Raj was 
established by Rajas — Gopal 
Singh and Saroop Singh about 200 B.C. Deobunder and 
Anhalwara Patan (of Somnath fame and a centre of world 
trade) also remained capitals. This family once ruled India from 
Cambay to China. In 1488 Raja Mull embraced Islam. In 
1680, Raja Baz Khan lost the kingdom to Aurangzebe, but some 
of the lands were restorerl to Raja Tarbiat Khan in 1779* The 
male line of the 84th. Raja Madar Buksh Khan (1827-57) 
became extinct. His daughter was married to Syed Nazar 
Hussain, a Prince of Yam an. Their son was the grand -father of 
the present Raja. Well-read and widely travelled, the present 
Raja of Kutwara is very popular. He is deeply interested in 
philosophy and fine arts and is himself a poet in Urdu. 

Recreations : Motoring, Riding. 

Private Secretary : L. S. Harooray, b.a. 

Address : Kutwara Raj ( Oudh) and Kaisarbagh, 
Lucknow* 



Who's 



L iaqat hyat KHAN: 

Nawab, to, Kti. K.B4S.. 

K.B., Prime Miiiister, 

Patiala, is tiie eldest sarviviag 
son of ^e late Hon’ble Nawab 
Mohammad Hyat Khan, C.S.I., 
of Wah in the Attock District, 

Punjab. 

He entered the Putjab 
Government Service in 190^ 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. Hi^ services 
were recognised by the grant 
of the King's Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and K.B.E., as also a grant ^ 
of land from Government. * 

During the visit of His Royal 

Highness the Prince of Wales to Lahore, he was put in charge of the 
special arrangements. His services in this connection received spedal 
co mm endation from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (now 
Duke of Windsor) and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala as Home Secretary but His Highness soon raised his status to 
that of Home Minister and placed under his control some of the most 
imporiant departments of the State. It was as Home Minister that 
Sir Li^at distinguished himself as an officer of high admtoistrative 
cai^bilities. He gave effect to a considerable number of measures 
which have already had, or are likely to have in future, far*reachiiig 
results in improving the condition of agriculture and indusUy in the 
State. In 1928 his services were recognised by the Government by the 
grant of the high title of ** Nawab which is now a rate distinction. 

During the Dalhousie Enquiry, it was Nawab Sir Liaqat Hinut 
who was responsible for the cc^uct of the Patiala State case and the 
very meritorious services rendered by him in that connectioii were 
gratefully recognised by His late Higbumss. Besides other rewards oi a 
pemmal character Sir Liaqat was elevated to the positoa of Ptime 
Minister and given the status of the premier Jagirdmy in the State. 

In aU the work connected with the Round Table Conferences aaal 
Federal discnesions Sir Liaqat had been very intimately ascodated* 
He represented state twice at the Round Table Conference sad 
again as a delmnde to the Parliamentary Joint Sdect Committee. ^ 

He was Knighted in 1953 and in 1934 His late Highness c o nferted 
upon him the Honorary Rank of General. ^ 

Sir Liaqat has been closely connected vdth tiie wock of this 
Chamber of ranees during the lad few years. t ^ ^ 


Chamber of ranees during the last few years. t 

His pcditeness, in^nutiality and keen' sympathy witii the 
of the State, have made him immensely popular with all dami' 
His Hiflhuess' subjects. 
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M AHMUDABAD Estate: 
Muhammad Amir Ahmad 
Khan, Raj A of Mahmud a- 
BAD (Oudh), is the scion of a 
very noble family, distinguished 
in ^1 periods of Indian History 
for piety, position and power, 
since his ancestor Qazi NasniUah 
Qazi-ul-quzat, Grand Qazi of 
Baghdad came to India in the 
reign of Emperor Shahbuddin 
Ghori. He traces his descent 
direct to Mohammad son of 
Qasim of Sindh, son of Moham- 
mad, son of Caliph Abu Baker. 

Mahmudabad is a premier 
Muslim Estate in British India. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it 
and bestowed a jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 
pieces of jewellery which form 
heirlooms. 

Estate : The estate comprises of over 300 villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. 

Bom : 5th November 1914. Educated : In La Martiniere College, 
Lucknow and under distinguished European and Indian tutors. 

Married : In 1927 the Rani Saheba of Bilehra a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad, both hold hereditary titles of Raja and Rani 
in their own rights ; has two daughters who are receiving liberal educa- 
tion. Brother : Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder Khan. 

Succeeded : His father the late Hon'blb Maharaja Sir Mohammad 
Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., in May 1931 ; was formally 
installed on the Gadi of his illustrious ancestors on 4th Jan. 1936. 

The Raja has travelled extensively in Europe and the Near East, 
and has a personality of all India reputation. In general outlook he is 
very liber^. He is a scholar of English, Persian and Urdu. He is 
deeply interested in History, Politics and Natural History, and also in 
educational and social reforms. Many lau-ge educational, medical, 
social and charitable institutions owe their existence to his and his 
father's and grandfather's munificent gifts. He is a recognised and 
trusted leader of Muslims in India. The Muslim League was organised 
on democratic lines under his guidance in Lucknow in i937> a^ud he is 
one of its main supporters. Twice elected President of All-India Shia 
Conference. Treasurer, All-India Muslim League ; and All-India Shia 
Conference, Member, Executive Council, All-India Muslim League. 
He is President, All-India Conference for the Preservation of Wild 
Life and Association for the Preservation of Game in U.P., and belongs 
to many notable foreign Societies. His entire estate is a sanctuary 
where no wild life is destroyed unless some of it becomes harmful to 
tenants. Recreation : Ridmg. Swimming, Fencing, Golf and Photo- 
gmphy. Address : Butler Palace, Lucknow and Kila Mahmudabad, 
Sitapur. 
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M uhammad musa sait: 

Son of Late Hajee Ebra- 
him Sait ; bom in 1884 at 
Bangalore, educated at Madras 
Christian College, is a Cutchee 
Memon Muslim, has taken Muslim 
Law of inheritance by declaration, 
leader of the Muslim Community 
of South India, Philanthropist, and 
a benevolent supporter of va' ious 
charitable institutions, a promi- 
nent figure in Madras commercial 
circles and public movements. 

A leading merchant and big 
landlord : Started business 30 
years ago. City representative for 
the Imperial Tobacco Company 
of India Limited for its Products. 

Member, Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and 

its executive committee since its inception 1910 ; was its Secretary 
from 1920 to 1926 ; was Councillor, Corporation of Madras, from 
1920 to 1929 and Trustee, Madras Port Trust from 1922 to 1923 
representing the Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce ; waw M.L.C. 
in the 2nd Madras Legislative Council from 1923 — 1926 representing 
the Madras City Mushm Constituency ; was associated with the 
United Nationalist Party ; member of standing committee (Finance) ; 
one of the founders of the Madras Piece-goods Merchants' Association 
and was its Hon. Secretary ; was appointed special Constable when 
there was looting in Madras in 1918. is a Freemason and belongs to 
Lodge ** John Miller ; is Member, Cosmopolitan Club and S. I. A. 
Association ; was a Member and Director of the Egmore Benefit 
Society limited ; was Trustee Ameerunnisa Begum's Mosque 
endowment. 



i Is a member of the Madras Educational Council (nominated 

by Government) Madras Presidency Discharged Prwoners' Aid Society ; 

‘ (a committee member also) Depressed Classes Mission Society ; Pasteur 
Institute, Coonoor ; All-India Muslim League ; Mahomedan 
! Educational Conference, Aligarh (for Life) ; Anjuman-e-Mufid-e-Ahlai 
Islam, MLadras ; a Trustee of the Victoria Public Hall ; President of 
' the AnjunuuDHe-Khair Khae Gurba, Madras ; Mahomedan Educational 
Association of Southern India ; Mahomedan Female Aid Charity 
Fund ; Muslim Orphanage, Madras ; Madras United Club ; Y. M. C. A* ; 
^ Honorary Presidency Magistrate and Non-official Visitor to the Madras 
Penitentiary, Lawly Institute, Ootacamund. 

! Appointed Sherifi of Madras for 1939* 

Address : 12, Graemes Road, Cathedral Post, Madras and 2/53, 
Bunder Street, Madras. 
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N ANPARA Estate : Raja 
Sysd Mohammad Saadat 
Ali Khan, the present 
Raja of. Born in the year 
1904. Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars' College, Lucknow. 
His father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books. His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well-known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 

During the Great War, Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales* 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has addc^ the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the Near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense of the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot. He 
plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of all the leading clubs 
such as Bagatella Polo Club in Paris, Royal Automobile Club and 
Indian Gjnnkhana Club in London and Willingdon Sports Club in 
Bombay and Imperial Gymkhana and Chelmsford Clubs in New Delhi. 
He is also a member of the U. P. Legislative Assembly and President 
of the U. P. Cricket Association and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 19 ii — ^thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate in the province of Oudh. 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C.S.I., maternal grandfather of the present Raja can well be styled 
a most generous and towering personality. The title of Raja to the 
House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab Shuja-ud-Daula, King of 
Oudh, and recognised by the Government as hereditary. 

Ii 9 venu$ : 3 lakhs. 
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N AWAB Ganj Aliabad 
Estate : Sardai^ Nawa- 
ziSH Ali Khan Qizilbash 
of : belongs to a noble family 
of the ftinjab distinguished 
for religious, military and 
administrative services. 

Born : 1901. 

Educ, : At Central Model 
School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore. Took his B. A. 

Hons. Degree of the Punjab 
University in 1923. While at 
College he was a good Cricket 
player and a debater. 

Brother : Sahabzada Moham- 
mad Hussain Khan Qizilbash. 

Succeeded his uncle Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Mohammad 
Ali Khan, C.S.I. on the 2nd 
February I935* 

Married in 1936 the daughter 
of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Mohammad Sadiq AU Khan, a premier Chief of 
Oudh and has one daughter. 



The Sardar has travelled widely in the Near and Middle East and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Urdu very well. ^ hw 
a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History. He is 
deeply interested in education, social reforms, politics and estate man- 
agement. He is a whole time worker and never tires of performing any 
arduous task. Simple living and high thinking is his ' Motto.’ 

He is an Hony. Bench Magistrate at Bahraich, a non-official visitor 
of Jails, Director of the Central Exchange Bank Ltd., of Lahore, Trustee 
of Maharaj Singh High School of Bahraich. He is in ch^ge of Muhar- 
ram Dul-Dul Procession of Lahore and other ecclesiastical acti^ties and 
is an Hony. General Secretary of Madrasatul Waizeen of Lucknow, tiie 
biggest and only central institution of the Immamia sect in lndia« 

Hobbies : Gardening and Reacting. 

Recreation : Tennis and Shooting. 


History : The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab ^ Nawazto 
Ali Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan and trac^ the history of 
the family to the days of Nadir Shah when one of 
Governor of Kandah^-. In 1839 Nai^b M 
friend of the British and fought on their ^e at Mudta, Fer^ 
and Sobraon and raised a troop of cav^ w^ch was Uter on ^bodtod 
in the weU-known Hodson’s Horse, for wluch he was awM^ ^ 
estate known as Nawab Ganj Ahabad Estate, Oudh, compri^ 
147 villages. A pension was also granted to ^ i^ich was later 
replaced by a grant of property known as Rakh Khamba. 

Address: Nawabganj Aliabad, Bahraich, Oudh and 97. Mayo 
Road, Lahore. 
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N awab Muhammab 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 
Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was bom in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla*s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and ^o a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccaxi) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started eight years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generosity. 
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N awab Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan)» 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. ^ 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modem lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated frcOT 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took semce ^oer 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows: — 

(I) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung (3) Da^^ Khidi 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Mun^-Mulk, ( 6 ) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung II., 
(9) the presfflit ^ar Jung. 

Address: Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N AWAB Tilawat Jung 
Bahadur, Sahibzada 
Mir Tilawat Ali 
Khan, B.A. (Punjab). 

Born in 1879. 

Descendant of the Jr. Branch 
of the Ruling family of Hyder- 
abad, his grandfather being 
the second son of Nizam HI of 
Hyderabad. Those who come 
in contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of his Turkoman 
lineage. The Nawab Saheb is 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 
Home Secretary, he held various posts of trust and responsibility, 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headquarters, Commander and 
Pay Master of the household and Body Guard Troops of H.E.H, 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the Legislative Council of the 
State representing the City Municipality and afterwards a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarfikhas. He was Cabinet Minister in charge 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department ; Secretary 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarfikhas ; Member of the Executive Council 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture portfolios. He has 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department of the State. 
The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belharsha 
Railway line which links up l^e N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1954 which made 
it possible for the Nizam's Government to acquire and take over the 
control of the Railway in 1930. 

Though not entrusted with any portfolio at present in the 
administration of the State, the Nawab Sahib stiU serves as a 
member of the Sarfikhas Committee which manages the adminis- 
tration of the Crown lands and the household departments of the 
Ruler. 

Sahibzada Mir Akbar Ali Khan, the Nawab Saheb's only son, was 
bom in 1909. He graduated from the Madras University and was 
awarded a special European Scholars!^ by the Gracious Command 
of H.E.H. the Nizam. He joined Trinity College and returned 
to Hyderabad with the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambridge 
University. 

Address : The City, Hyderabad, Dn. 
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N awab Mohiuodim Yah Jukq Baha- j 
DUR Sybd Mohiuuoin Ali Kbak, I 

B.A. (Cantab.)f known popularly | 

as “Hunter Sahib/' and among the 
Hindus particularly as Govindachary, 
was born in 1864 in Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Is a descendant on his father's side of 
Nawab Raj i Ali Khan (a Farooki by birth), 

Ruler of Khandesh and Nawab Najeeb 
Khan, Salar Jung of Delhi, on his mother's 
side of the Nawabs of Poona and 
Sultan. 

Educated: At the Aligarh College and 
Trinity College, Cambrige. Passed His- 
tory Tripos in 1892. l 5 uring his stay 
in England he was very popular there. 

He bad the honour of being presented to 
the late Queen Victoria and then Prince 
of Wales and later King Edward VII by 
the then Secretary of State for India, 

Lord Cross. He was invited to all the 
Jubilee Celebrations of 1887, and the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet and to the Garden 
party given by Lord Salisbury at 
Hatraeld in connection with that 
Jubilee. He was one of the represen- ^ * .u tx. ui; 

tatives of the Cambridge students at the Tricentenary Celebration of the Dublin 
University in 1802 and attended among many functions the garden party given at the Castle 
by Lord Zetland, the then Viceroy of tte United Ireland, and stayed with Lord Ross at Ws 
country house, Biri Castle, where he met many distinguished personages of the World who 
had come to take part in the Celebrations. Ho is the happy possessor of many tokens of 
remembrance from distinguished statesmen and scholars of England such as LordCurton, 
Sir John Lubbock, Professors, Max-MuUer, A. Wright and T. R. Seeley. 

Married : In 1886, the only daughter of Nawab Nasim Jung Bahadur, and after his return 
from EngUnd made another Nekah. He has one daughter from the former, who is 
manied, and one son from the latter, who is a young man of good promise, and is at 
present a Customs Superintendent. 

He was appointed on his Re,ldents 

o1 hT/M £TX”'liKe ^1*,' joSS 

and later as a companion to the Hek-App^nt, but he 



ths'daservW ? 5 upger men ot ”'*S^bi^eTubhrair as 

is acknowledged not only by the Govanment, but y serveral time* to 

gr thHu&f wouSfed and enragal tige« by shooting them 

to face on foot. 

The Nawab is Mtob^ 

and Nawab Azam^ All Khan of gyd^^ ^o S^^Snist Se recruiting Batish 
his and his sons senu^. of which be was the then 

by rile S£Sks of the Reridimt. 

Oillectort^ota^ Bti^ trem 

tte Recruiting an“ a^^^ UberaUy to the War Loan the mterest on which be 

woJnttad Indian «*««. 
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P ANCHAKOTE RAJ: 

Sri Sri Kalyani 
Prosad Singha Deo, 
Proprietor. 

Born : i6th March 1899. 

Married : The only 

daughter of the Taluqdar of 
Antu, in Protapgarh District. 

Succeeded : On the 29th 
September 1938, his father 
the late Raja Jyoti Prosad 
Singha Deo Bahadur. 

Heir-apparent : Sri Sri 

Sankari Prosad Singha Deo 
(Eldest son). 

The Raj is one of the most 
ancient in India. Founded 
as early as 81 A.D. by 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar, a direct descendant of Bikro- 
maditya, who came from Dhar in Central India. The Raj was 
an independent state, and first paid a tribute to Mahomedan 
rulers in 1632-33 and even during the British period it was 
semi-independent, until the permanent settlement of 1793. 
Various minor principalities, now large Estates, used to be under 
its suzerainty and the old bond persists in sentiment. 

Area : nearly 3,000 square miles comprising extensive 
properties — ^including valuable mines — ^in Manbhum, Burdwan, 
Ranchi, Bankura, Chissa, Calcutta and Benares. 

At one period of history the home of the family, until recently 
a ruling family, was Panchet Hill, not far from Asansol. The 
present seat is Kashipur (Manbhum) and the palace is one of the 
finest buildings in Bihar. Succession is by primogeniture. 

The family is known throughout India for its munificence, 
its extensive charitable and religious endowments, and the 
devotion of the tenantry to the head of the noble house. 

The Raja is a good sportsman. He takes keen interest 
in administrative afiairs, public works and in the development 
of his vast estate. He takes personal interest in the welfare of 
his tenants, particularly in the matter of education. 

Manager : Mr. Parmalal Bose, M.A., (District and Sessions 
Judge Retired). 

Private Secretary : Mr. Subodh Kumar Mitra, M.Sc., B.L. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI : Captain ! 

Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
PATHi Narayana Deo, M.L.C., 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 

Ganjam District, in Orissa 
Province. The Maharaja Saheb 
is the owner of the Parlakimedi 
Estate with an area ^f 
615 square miles; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta, 
villages in Budarsingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang, Balarampur and Budha- 
kera Estates in Orissa, making 
a total of 83 sq. miles. 

Born I 26th April 1892. 

Educated t At Maharaja's 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newin^on College, Madras. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is an honorary Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a promi- 
nent part in commercial and industrial advancement and owns a 
railway line of 57 miles. He maintains a big lUce Mill, a pro^css- 
ive carpentry School, a first grade College, a Sanskrit College, two 1 ^ 8 ^ 
Girls’ ^hools for Oriyas and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm and Veterinary Hospital . He has to his credit a long list of 
magnificent public services. He contributed Rs. 1,00,0^ to the Re- 
search Institute, Coonoor, and Rs. 20,000 to P^t Gradu^cs for 
Research work in food and commercial crops at Coimbatore 
ment College of Agriculture. During the Great War he subsmbed 
Rs* 3>io,ooo towards War Loans and Funds and recruited men bora for 
Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He holds Honors^ Com- 
mission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. In reco^ition of his 
meritorious services and the interest taken in improymg the condition 
of his Estate and its people he was awarded the title of Rajan 
(personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922. Mahar^a 
on 1-1-36, made Honorary snd-Lieute^t »” ‘9i8 suta^n^y 

promo^ to the rank of Captain. The Maharaja &heb is ke^ 
interested in big game hunting havmg bagged many pan^ws a™ 

besides other wUd animals and “ ? 

member of several important Clubs of the Madras Presidcn^ ^ 
of the East Indian Association, London. He 
to the Orissa Assembly on S 3 -.*- 37 - He was <^ed u^n ^ 

First Ministry in Orissa. He is included in the panel of non-official 
S^sors^f^vemmentof India in the Indo-British Trade Negot iations . 
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R AMGARH raj : Ma|U^- 

RAJA KAMAKSHYA NaRAIK 
Singh Bahadur o£ Ram- 
garh Raj, Bihar. Born : loth 
August 1916. Assumed full 
control, loth August 1937. 
Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, and afterwards 
at the Mayo Allege, Ajmere. 

Married : The eldest daughter of 
His Excellency General Shingha 
Sbumshere Jung Bahadur Rana 
of Nepal in February 1936. 

Heir - Apparent : Bom 27th 
January 1938. 

Family History : The ances- 
tors of the Raj are Rathor Raj- 
puts and trace their descent from 
Maharaja Manikchand, a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Joy- 
chand of Kanouj. About 600 
years ago Maharaja Baghdeo Singh Bahadur and Maharaja Singhdeo 
Bahadur left Manda and established their new dynasty at Urda in 
the Pargana of Karanpura. Maharaja Dalel Singh Bahadur removed 
the Capital first to Badam and afterwards to Ramgarh where he 
built a large Fort. Maharaj a Tej Singh Bahadur, however, removed the 
Capital to /cAaA. It was removed in 1873 to Padma, the present Capital. 

Renowned for its munificence, the Raj has donated : — 
Rs. 1,00,000 to the Earthquake Relief Fund, Rs. 67,000 to the Sadar 
Hospital Building, Rs. 54,000 to the Mission Zenana Hospital, Rs. 23,000 
to the Pnnce of Wales Fund, Rs. 25,000 to the King George V Memorial 
Fund and Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund. 

The Maharaja Bahadur is the Vice-President of the Bihar Kshat- 
riya Mahasabha and was nominated a member of the General Council 
of Rajkumar College, Raipur, by H. E, The Governor of Bihar and has 
now been elected to the Managing Committee of the same College, 
He is also the Vice-President of the Bihar and Chota-Nagpur Land- 
holders' Association. 



Natural Wealth of the Raj: Iron ore. Coal, Mica, China clay. Limestone. 
Forest Produce: Bamboo, Sabai, Lac, Kath, Gum and Silk Cocoons. 
Area: 4,800 square miles. Income: Over Rs. 14,00,000 (1937-1938). 
There is a big waterfall at Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bara- 
katha, both of which are easily accessible by car. 

Younger Brother : Raj Kumar Basant Narain Singh, m.r.a.s. (Eng.), 
F.R,K.S., F.R.H.S. (Lond.), M.A.M.N.H., M.N.G.S. (U.S.A.), is the Chief 
Secretary of the Raj. PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan: Chowdhary Roshan Lal. General Manager: Rai Bahadur G. S. 

Ufaohya, B.A. Hneur Secretary : Thakur Ramkumar Sinoh. 

A iustani Managn: Babu Jadu Mohan Prasad. Law Superintendent : S. N. Roy, 
Bsq., B.A., B.L>. 

1 : K. 

Electrical Engineer : Saroar Makhan Singh, A.M.T.I. (G.B.) 
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V IZ 1 AKAGKA.M, 

Mahkem ^ir 

VijAVA, Kt., MX.A. 
of Viziana^am, owner of “ Benares 
Estates ” in the United Provinces. 

I ‘'Vizy” (as he is known of in the 
field of Sport) was Captain of the 
Indian Cricket XI which toured 
Britain in 1936 ; Patron of Indian 
Sport ; ex-minister, U. P. Govern- 
ment ; has travelled extensively 
in Europe and America and was 
created a Knight in 1936. Married 
in 1923 and has two daughters. 

His father Maharaja Viziarama 
Gajapatiraj, Manne Sultan Baha- 
dur of Vizianagram established 
many charitable institutions and 
was for some time a Member of 
the Madras Legislative Council; 
his grandfather His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Ananda Gajapatiraj, G.C.I.E., was a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council : His great-grandfather His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Viziarama Gajapatiraj, K.C.S.I., was also a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Both of them had enjoyed the personal 
distinction of ** His Highness and also a salute of 13 guns and 19 guns 
respectively. They had both established many charitable institutions in 
Benares, Allahabad and other places — Maharaja Sir Viziarama Gaja- 
patiraj had also built a fountain at Hyde Park, London. The Town Hall 
at Benares, the Library known as Carmichael Library, Benares ; tlie 
Vizianagram Hall in Muir College at Allahabad are a few of the many 
acts of munificence of the Vizianagram House. His nephew the pre- 
sent Raja of Vizianagram, who is a minor, enjoys a rare hereditory 
distinction of being the only Zemindar in India who has a salute of 1 1 
guns in the district of Vizagapatam. 

Bom on 28th December 1905 ; educated at the Princes' College, 
Ajmere, and Haileybury College, England. Whilst he was at the 
Princes' College, Ajmere, he won his Colours at Tennis and Cricket, 
and set up a record, as he was the youngest student to get a double 
blue, and this record has not yet been broken. In 1934 he sto(^ for 
election to the Central Legislative Assembly from the Landholders' 
Constituency of the United Provinces, and was returned unopposed, 
and was also the youngest member of the House. On the eve of 
the inauguration of the reformed assemblies he stood for election to the 
U P Provincial assembly in 1936 and was returned by a large majority 
and was one of the very few Hindu non-congress Candida^ to be 
returned from one of the largest general constituencies. One of the 
weU-known big game hunters in India and is well-nigh his centurjr of 
tiger. He was appointed interim Minister of Justice of the United , 
Provinces Government under the New Act, 2nd April 1937* 
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Y usuf : Nawab Sm Mvbamma0^ 
Kt., Barrister-at-Law, ia th® 
biggest and most influential land* 
bolder in the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces. He is a hereditary 
Nawab and has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the inauguration 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford R^orms in 
Z921. He was appointed a Minister in 
1926 and continued in that office for 
nearly Z2 years until the introduction of 
the Provincial Autonomy. He was also in 
the Interim Minist^ formed under the 
new constitution. He has travelled widely 
and has made a special study of the 
^ple and problems of the United 
Provinces. He has rendered gpreat public 
service by infusing a real s|^t of s^- 
govemment in the local bodies which has 
enabled and encouraged them to discharge 
their duties and obligations towards the 
public more effectively and efficienUy. 
His personal interest and guidance in the 
affairs of the local bodies has been re* 
sponsible for greater amenities to the 
public. It was throivh his patronage 
that the U.P. District Boards’ Conference 
was originated and has been working 

so successfully. 

The high standard of. the provincial roads that the province can ri^tly boast of is the 
result of the continuous and untiring efforts oi Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf in the Public 
Works Department. The great progress made by the Public Health Department, the 
increasing efficiency and popularity of the Medical Department, the growth of the co-operative 
movement and the general efficiency of the Registration and Veterinary Departments are 
all due to his sound and efficient administration durii^ the last 12 years. He has always 
shown the spirit, initiative and enthusiasm for the goM of the people and the province. 


His services in the cause of the landholders are too well-known to be reiterated. In the 
well-being and uplift of the zemindars and the tenants he has always evinced keen and 
personal interest. An active worker of the Agra Ihx)vince Zemindars’ Association, he carried 
on an Intensive campaign throughout the province and did his best to consolidate the 
position of the zemindars. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say that the Agra 
Province Zemindars’ Association is a lasting monument to bis unuring and zeadous 
efforts. 


Several educational and religious institutions owe their existence to his generous and 
charitable disposition. His courtesy and obliging nature have won for him a popularity 
which is coveted by so many to-day. He has always been veiy popular in the council and 
during his term of office as Miziister wielded enormous influence over the members of 
the l^slative coimcil. He is the best speaker on government boiches and his influence in 
the councils has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he is a pillar at real strength both 
to the government and the public at large. 

He is one of the most influential leaderf hl the Muslim community of all-india 
importance. He has contributed in no small in maintaining and consolidating the 

solidarity of the Mussalmans in India and has hei pil f i tiwm in following a wise and sound pqUct 


solidarity of the Mussalmans in India and has hdy w f i tiwm in following a wise and sound policy 
in the interests of the country. He has rendered signal services to the Muslim oogoununity 
and by dint of his patriotism, is held in high esteem by persons of all schools of thought. 

He is universally liked and respected both by officials and non-offidala — ^MusUms and 
non-Muslims, and in him one can find a real example of a selfless wodier who is always 
striving to do some real good to the people. His impartiality is well-known and he e^mmnnAm 
the confidence of the Hindus and Muslims alike in these provinces. 


Addrtts : Newberry Road, Lucknow. 
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HOW TO SPEAK 

HINDUSTANI 

IBT A MONTH 


A Vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in the 
convenient waist-coat pocket size. 


Price Re. I -8 

Postage 4 Ans. 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 

BOMBAY. CALCUTTA A LONDON. 
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Views of 
Bombay 

OLD and NEW 

A Photographic record 
for more than 75 years 

An excellent souvenir of the 
first city of the Indian Empire. 
42 beautifully reproduced 
photographs; not only of 
modern Bombay, as we 
know it, but the Bombay of 
Yesterday — ^Views which 
have vanished forever. 

The contents include pic- 
tures of Apollo Gate in 
1862, Churchgate in 1863, 
the Esplanade and Harbour 
during 1865 and the Town 
Hall, before the days of 
Elphinstone Circle. 


Price Rs. 1-8. 
V.P.P. Rs. 1-13. 

On sale at ** The 
Times of India," 
Bombay, and 
ail leading book- 
sellers. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 


The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in uidia. 

The J9wi$h Calendar is in accordance with 
the system arrang^ AJ>. 858. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 8 months before the beghming 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Luni-solar. 

The Mohammedan^ or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet'c flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.P. The months are Lunar. 


The FatK year itas derived from a oombina- 
tion of the Hegira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Lunl-solar. The Bsfifeii 
year seems also to have been related at ena 
time to the Hejira, but the fSot Its befaig 
Scflar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and Is 
Luni'solar. The months are divided mto two 
fortnights—sudi, or bright and badL or dark* 
Each fortnight contains 15 tlthis, wluoh tttudi 
the dates of the civil days given In tm 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN IMS. 


Parsee (Shetaenshatal). 


Jamshedi Navioz 

March 

21 

Avan Jashan 

AprU 

13 

Adar Jashan 

May 

12 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

June 

18 

Gatba Gahambars (2nd day) . . 

Sept. 

4 

New Year 

„ 

5 ft 6 

Ehordad Sal 

- 

11 

Parsee (.Kadmi), 


Avan Jashan 

March 

14 

Adar Jashan 

April 

12 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

May 

14 

Gatha Gahambars 

Aug. 

4ft 5 

New Year (2nd day) 

„ 

7 

Khordad Sal 

- 

12 

Mohamniedan (Sunni). 


Bakri-id (id-nl-azah) 

Feb. 

1 

Mnharram 

March 

1 

Id-e-MUad 

May 

3 

8hab-e-Barat 

Sept, 

30 

Eamsamid 

Nov. 

14 

Mabim Fair (Bombay City 



only) 

Dec. 

26 

Mohammedan (Shfa). 


Bakri-Id 

Feb. 

1 

Mnharram 

March 

1 

Shabadat-e-lmam Hasan 

April 

10 

Id-e>Milad 

May 

8 

Shahadat^Hazarat All 

Nov. 

4 

Eamzan-ld 

f. 

14 


Hindu. 

Makar-Sankranti Jan. 14 

Maha Shivratii Feb. 17 

Holi March 6 

Gudi Padwa ,, 22 

Raumavaml ,, 29 

Cocoanut Day AUg. 29 

Gokul Ashtami Sept. 7 

Ganesh Chathurthi and 8am> 

vatsari „ 16 ft 17 

Dassera Oct. 22 

Divall Nov. 10 ft 11 

Jewish, 

Pesach (1st day) April 4 

„ (2nd day) 10 

Shabouth May 24 

Tishabeab July 25 

Bosh Hosbana (2 days) . . Sep^ 14 ft 15 

Kippur (2 days) 22 ft 28 

Sukkoth (2 days) . . Bept. 28 ft Oct. 6 

Jain. 

ChaitraSudlS April 2 

Chaltra Sud 15 „ 4 

Bhravan Vad 18 B^. 11 , 

Bhravan Vad 14 ft 80 \ . . fBept. 12* 18, 

Bhadarva Bud 1 ft 2 / • • \ 14 ft 15 

BhadarvaSudS .. Sept. 18 

Pajushan, Bhadarva Sod 5 . . ** IS ' 

Eartik Sud 15 Nov. 28 

ClirlsUan. 

New Year Jan. 1 ft 2 

Good Friday April 7 

Easter ,* 8 ft 10 

Christmas Dm. 25 ft 28 


xotss 111 If any of the Mohammedan sectional bcdidays (both Sunni and Shia) fioCISeAlthQVe 

doM not fall on the day notified, the Mohammedan servants pf OovftftMft 
(Sunni or Shla as the case may be) may be granted a seetional holiday im 
of a holiday on the day notified. 

(2) Ktog-Bmperor's Birthday, Jxme 8. 


The Calendars. 


THE IHIHAN CALENDABS. 


MaBomedan. 

tass. 1368. 


nuary 23 
bniary 21 
ffch 28 


iguat 17 
ptember 16 
lober 15 
»Tembor 13 
^mber 18 


. Jilhaj 
Miiharram 
Safar 

. Eahlwal-Auval 
Eahiwal-Sani 
Jama<lial-Auval 
. Jamadlal-Sani 
. Bajab . . 

Shaban . . 

. Bamzan . . 

. Sawal 
. Jilkad . . 


Bengalee. 


comber 

17 

. . Paua 

lese. 


auary 

16 

. . Magh 

bruary 

13 

Phalgun . . 

troh 

15 

. . Chaitra . . 

1939. 

1346. 

rU 

16 

Baisack . . 

y 

16 

Jalatha . . 

ae 

16 

Aahar 

ly 

17 

Shraban . . 

gust 

18 

Bhadra . . 

>tembor 

18 

Ashadai . . 

bober 

18 

Kartick . . 

▼ember 

17 

Aughran . . 

oember 

17 

. . Paus 


Samvat. 

(S»Siidee, B^Budee.) 


October 

13 

. . Asvin 

..8 1 

October 

29 

AsvIq 

.. B 1 

November 

12 

Karttika 

..8 1 

November 

27 

. . Karttika 

.. B 1 

December 

11 

Marga 

..8 1 

December 

27 

Marga 

.. B 1 


Telugn ft Kanarese. 
(S=Sudee, B=>Budee.) 


1939. 

1860. 

January 

1 

Pushyam 

January 

6 

Pushyam 

January 

21 

Magham . . 

February 

5 

Magham . . 

February 

20 

Phalgun . . 

March 

6 

Phalgun . . 

1939. 

1861. 

March 

22 

Chaitram 

April 

6 

Chaitram 

April 

May 

20 

Vaisakh . . 

4 

. . Vaisakh . . 

May 

20 

Vyesht . . 

June 

3 

Vyesht . . 

June 

18 

Ashadh . . 

July 

2 

Ashadh . . 

July 

17 

. . Sravan . . 

August 

1 

. . Sravan . . 

August 

16 

Nija Sravan 

August 

30 

Nija Sravan 

September 

14 

Bhadrapad 

September 

29 

Bhadrapad 

October 

13 

AsviyuJ . . 

October 

29 

Asviyuj . . 
.. KartWk .. 

November 

32 

November 

27 

Karthik . . 

December 

11 

Margasir 

December 

27 

. . Margasir 


TamiUNalayalam. 


luary 

6 

Pausha . . 

B 

1 





mary 

21 

Magha 

S 

1 

1939. 

1114. 


t>ruary 

5 

Magha . . 

B 

1 





)ruary 

20 

Phalgun . . 

S 

1 

January 

1 

Margali-Dhanus. . 

18 

roh 

6 

. . Phalgun . . 

B 

1 

January 

14 

Thai'Makaram . . 

1 



1996 



February 

12 

Masi-Kumbham. . 

1 





Bfarch 

14 

Panguni-Meenum. 

1 

rch 

21 

. . Chaitra . . 

S 

1 

April 

14 

Chittrai-Mesham. 

1 

ril 

5 

Chaitra . . 

B 

1 

May 

15 

Valkasi-Brishabham 

1 

rli 

20 

Vaisaka . . 

S 

1 

June 

15 

Anl'Mithunam . . 

1 

y 

4 

Vaisaka . . 

B 

1 

July 

16 

Adi-Karkitakam. 

1 

y 

20 

Jyaistha . . 

. 8 

1 





ae 

2 

Jyaistha . . 

. B 

1 

1939. 

1115. 


ae 

18 

Ashada . . 

. S 

1 





y 

2 

Ashada . . 

. B 

1 

August 

17 

. . Avani-Chinmim . . 

1 

lot 

17 

Adhika Sravaua. 

. S 

1 

September 

17 

. . Pooratasi'Kanni. 

1 

1 

Adhika Sravana. 

. B 

1 

October 

17 

Aippisi-Thulam . . 

1 

gllBt 

16 

Nila Sravana . 

. 8 

1 

November 

16 

. . Kartikai-Vrishchl- 


gust 

80 

Nija Sravana 

. B 

1 



kam 

1 

;>tember 

14 

Bhadra . . 

. S 

1 

December 

16 

Margali-Dhanus. . 

1 

E>tember 

29 

Bhadra . . 

. B 

1 

December 

31 

Margali-Dhanus. . 

16 
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A 

Page 

Abor Expedition 

292 

Accidents, Railway 

712 

Act, C. P. Unregulated Factories 

524 

,, 

Child-Marriage Kestraint (Amend- 



ment) 

600 


Child-Marriage Bestralnt (2nd 



Amendment) 

503 

,, 

Cotton Ginning & l^ressing Factories 

747 

,, 

Criminal Law (Amendment) 

603 

,, 

Cutchi Memons 

502 

,, 

Dangerous Drugs (Amendment) . . 

493 


Delhi Joint Water Board (Amend- 



ment) 

503 


Destructive Insects and Pests 



(Amendment) 

600 

,, 

Durga KhwaJa Saheb 

602 


Earlier Factory 

507 

,, 

Employment of Children . . 504, 628 

„ 

Employers’ Liability 

503 


Factories (of 1891) 

607 


„ (of 1911) 

609 


„ (of 1922) 

612 


„ (of 1934) 

521 


Govt, of India, 191 0 & 1085 

48 


„ „ 1936 

866 


Hindu Women’s Bights to Property 



(Amentment) 

502 


Indian Aircraft 

503 


Indian Coffee Cess (Amendment) . . 

502 


Indian Companies (Amendment) . . 

493 


Indian Emigration (Amendment) . . 

503 


Indian Tariff (Amendment) 

602 


Indian Finance 

600 


Industrial Disputes, 1038 

628 


Press 

682 


Insurance 

Manoeuvres, Field Firing and Artil- 

403 


lery Practice 

499 


Mines 

542 


Payment of Wages 

Prevention of Cmelty to Animals 

523 


(Amendment) 

504 


Bepealing 

498 


Sind Salt Law (Amendment) 

502 

it 

Steel Industry Production 

Sugar Industry Protection (Tem- 

722 

*’ 

porary Extension) 

502 


Tee Cess (Amendment) 

503 


Indian Tea Control 

601 


Tea Districts Emigrant labour 

541 

’’ 

Trade Dliq>nte8 (Amendment) 

502 


Trade Disputes Conciliation 

620 


Indian Trade Unions, 1926. . 

672 


Transport 

747 

y, 

Wages, Payment of 

523 


Fiat 

Workmen’s Compensation (Amend* 

ment) 502 

A. D. C.’s to His Majesty 207 

Aden lOt 

„ Protectorate 190 

Adult Education Conference Committee, 

Indian 438 

Aero Clu^ of India and Burma . . 593 

Afghan King (K^blbulla Kiian), 

AssoMlnation of 288 

„ King (Xadlr Shah), Assassina* 

tion of . . . . . . 288 

„ King's (Amanulla’s) I'our in 

India 288 

,, War, First 298 

Afghanistan 284 

„ after the War 288 

„ and the War . . 286 

Age and Sex, Proportion of Population. . 41 

Agri-Hortlcultural Society of India . . 436 

M Society of Madras . . 485 

Agricultural Co-operation, Non-Credit. . 426 

„ Conditions in India . . 827 

„ Credit Societies . . . . 420 

Bqulpment 326 

,, Exports 300 

,, Finance 326 

,, and Horticultural Society 

of India 485 

„ Incomes, Taxation of . . 786 

,, Marketing, Improvement of 887 

,, Progress 384 

,, Bcsearch, Imperial Connoil 

of 57. 385 

,, Statistics .. .. 843 

Agriculture 826 

Air Currents 858 

Air Force, Indian 806 

,, Forces in India 806 

„ Mail Scheme, Empire 591 

,, Office, Agra (Upijer) 362 

„ Kaces, Indian .. 594 

,, Baid Protection Measures . . 662 

„ Kaily, All'lndia 694 

„ Itoutes 608 

,, Services, India (Development of) . . 691 

AJmer-Merwara 198 

All-India Missions 468 

Alwar SUte 220 

Amb State 226 

Ambulance Association, St. John (Indian 

CouncU) 651 

„ Brigade Overseas, St. John 661 
Ameri^n Baptist Assam Mission .. 468 

„ Bap^t Bengal-Orissa lOMim 468 

Baptist Foreign Mission 

^lety 462 
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norican Baptist Telagu MIbbIoxi 

Faob 

466 

Assoc.*'’ 

. ) 

./-tndian (London) .. 

Pifii 

806 

Board of Conm^Bloneri for 
Foreign BObbIobb . . 

466 

^6am Olympic . . 

„ v^^Baroda Olympic . . 

981 

081 

„ Ghurchet of God Mission 

467 


Bengal Olympic . . 

081 

ft College, Madura 

466 


Bihar Olympic 

081 

,, Friends’ Mission 

,, Mennonite Mission . . 

„ Presbyterian Mission 

„ 'Wesleyan Methodist Mission, 

mritsar 

470 

468 

464 

472 

608 


Bombay Piecegoods Native 
Merchants’ 

Bombay Presidency 
Olympic 

787 

981 

ndaman and Xicobar Islands 

108 


British Medical (Bombay 


ndamans, Transportation and the 

492 


Branch) 

437 

nglloan Missions 

454 


Central Indian Colonial 


inglo-Indian and European Education 

408 


(London) 

896 

f, Association, London 

806 

„ 

Central Provinces & Berar 


ulxnal Husbandry 

883 


Olympic . . 

031 

kUthropological Society of Bombay 

485 

„ 

Delhi Olympic 

931 

4uarlnm, Marine (Madras) 

668 

»» 

East India Cotton . . 

748 

iTchnology 

24 

„ 

Bast India (London) 

806 

jobssologioal Dept 

26 

„ 

European (and Branches) . . 

438 

,, Survey 

50 


for Supplying Medical Aid 


LTchltecture, Indian 

20 


by Women to the Women 


„ Saracenic 

27 


in India (National) 

653 

jTOot Mission of the Beformed Church . 

465 


Grain Merchants’ . . 

787 

jmy (History of the Army) 

207 

„ 

Gwalior Sports 

081 

„ Commands 

801 

„ 

Hephzibanh Faith 


„ Cost of 

817 


Missionary 

467 

„ Education in the 

412 

„ 
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Then you will enjoy every page of 
this account of the Overland Route 
by train from Bombay to London 
via the oilfield and pearling waters 
of Bahrein Island; Basra, ‘Venice 
Babylon; 

v llilIrflllfWv Baghdad; modern Turkey with 

the girls of Pera in contrast to the 
former odalisques of the old 
Seraglio; golden Tokay, and blue 
Danube .... a dozen countries 
laid bare to your eyes! And if 
you are going on leave this book 
will prove, with its details of fares, 
hotel rates and scores of travel 
tips, more invaluable and more 
Interesting than a dozen handbooks. 

‘ FULL OF INTEREST AND BEGUILING INFORMATION 

(haf deserving army of officials, businessmen and soldiers who travel .... 

se they must I have never had the good fortune to encounter one half of 

ierest and beguiling information held together for the first time in this booh.** 


gly bound in cloth, with 74 
iful photographs, two maps, and 
:tive coloured dust cover. 151 pp. 
y pocket size. Price Rs. 6 from 
ellers, or Rs. 6-12 V. P. P. from 
Times of India Press", Hornby 
Road, Bombay, 
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